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HIS   TIMES 


On  the  lip  of  hit  subduing  tongue 

All  kind  of  argumenti  and  question  deep , 
All  replicillon  prompt ,  and  reason  strong , 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep: 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh ,  the  laugher  veep  , 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill , 
Catching  all  passions  In  his  craft  of  will ; 
That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young ,  of  old ;  and  seies  both  enchanted 

The  fery  age  and  body  of  the  time    his  form  and  pressure. 
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PREFACE 


Though  two  centuries  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  render  him  the  medium  for  a 
ocmijnnehensive  and  connected  Tiew  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived. 

Yet,  if  any  man  be  allowed  to  fdl  a  station  thus  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant, Sbakspeare  has  undoubtedly  the  best  claim  to  the  distinction ; 
not  only  from  his  pre-eminence  as  a  dramatic  poet,  but  from  the  intimate 
rdation  which  his  works  bear  to  the  manners,  customs,  superstitions, 
and  amusements  of  his  age. 

Struck  with  the  interest  which  a  work  of  this  kind,  if  properly 
executed,  might  possess,  the  author  was  induced,  several  years  ago,  to 
commence  the  undertakia»g,  with  the  express  intention  of  blending  with 
the  detail  of  o^uHnners,  etc.  such  a  portion  of  criticism,  biography,  and 
literary  history,  as  should  render  the  whole  still  more  attractive  and 
onnplete. 

In  attempting  this,  it  has  been  his  aim  to  place  Sbakspeare  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  and  to  throw  around  him,  in  groups  more 
or  less  distinct  and  full,  the  various  objects  of  his  design;  giving  them 
prominency  and  light,  acccnrding  to  tkir  greater  or  smaUer  connection 
with  the  principal  figure. 

More  e^ieoaSy  has  it  been  his  wish,  to  infuse  throughout  the  whole 
plan,  whether  cmsidered  in  respect  to  its  entire  scope,  or  to  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  that  d^ree  of  unify  and  int^ty,  of  relative 
proportion  and  just  bearing,  without  which  neither  harmony,  simplicity, 
nor  effect,  can  be  expected  or  produced. 

With  a  view,  also,  to  distinctness  and  perspicuity  of  elucidation,  the 
whole  has  been  distributed  into  three  parts  or  pictures,  entitled, —  <  *  Shik* 
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SPEARK  IN  Stratford;** —  '^Siiakspkare  in  London;'* — ^'SiiakSpeark 
IN  Retirement; ** —  which,  though  inseparably  united,  as  forming  but 
portions  of  the  same  story,  and  hamioni/xMj  by  the  same  means,  have  yet, 
both  in  subject  and  execution,  a  peculiar  character  to  support. 

The  first  represents  our  Poet,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  ov  \])v  L  -. 
liis  native  Atou,  in  the  midst  of  rural  imagery,  occupatioii-  I'sri  :  •  .»v> 
ments;  in  the  second,  we  behold  him  in  the  Capital  of  his  rountry,  in 
the  centre  of  rivalry  and  competition^  in  the  active  pursuit  of  rtputation 
and  glory;  and  in  the  third,  we  accompany  the  venerated  bard  to  the 
shades  of  retirement,  to  the  bosom  of  domestic  peace,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  unsullied  fame. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  the  business  of  the  author,  in  accordancy  with 
liis  plan,  to  connect  thcs<^  delineations  with  their  relative  accompanim^^nts; 
to  incorporate,  for  instance,  with  the  first,  what  he  has  to  relate  Ci  the 
country,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare;  its  manners,  castoms. 
and  characters;  its  festivals,  diversions,  and  many  of  its  suixurstitions; 
opening  and  closing  the  subject  with  U^c  biography  of  the  poet,  and  bind-^ 
ing  the  intermediate  parts,  not  only  b^  a  perpetual  reference  to  his  drama, 
but  by  their  own  constant  and  direct  tendency  tovpards  the  development 
of  the  one  object  in  view. 

With  the  second,  which  commences  with  Shakspeare  s  introduoliou 
to  th^  stage  as  an  actor,  is  combined  the  poetic,  dramatic,  and  |.im  s  ■! 
Uterature  of  the  times,  together  vith  an  account  of  metropolitan  mamicis 
and  diversions,  and  s|  full  i\t\(l  continued  criticism  on  the  poems  ^n  . 
plays  of  our  bard. 

After  a  survey,  therefore,  of  ftft  Literary  world,  under  the  h^wls  «•: 
Bibliography,  Philology,  Criticism,  lii^nry,  Romaiitir  and  Mis<'el- 
laneous  Literature,  follows  a  View  of  tlu;  Poetry  c£  the  same  period, 
succeeded  by  a  critique  on  the  juvenile  productions  of  Shakspeiu*c.  ?«.:'< 
including  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  a  new  \ 
thesis  on  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Sonnets. 

Of  the  immediately  subsequent  description  of  diversions,  etc.  the  Eim 
nomy  of  the  Stage  forms  a  leading  featui'c,  as  prepiuratory  to  a  History' 
Dramatic  Poetry,  previous  to  the  year  1590;  and  this  is  again  inti*o< 
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lory  to  a  discussion  concerning  the  Period  whai  Shakspeare  commenced 
a  writer  for  the  theatre;  to  a  new  chronol<^  of  his  plays,  and  to  a  criti- 
cism on  eadi  drama ;  a  department  which  is  interspersed  with  disserta- 
tions on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  the  Apparitions,  the  Witchcraft,  and  the 
Magic  of  Shakspeare ;  portions  of  popular  creduUty  which  had  been,  in 
reference  to  this  distribution,  omitted  in  detailing  the  superstitions  of  the 
country. 

This  second  part  is  then  terminated  by  a  summary  of  Shaksi)eare's 
dramatic  character,  by  a  brief  view  of  dramatic  |)oclry  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  sUige,  and  l)y  the  biography  of  the  |)oet  to  the  close  of 
his  residence  in  London. 

The  third  and  last  of  these  delineations  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  short, 
being  altogether  occupied  with  the  few  circumstances  which  distinguish 
the  last  three  years  of  the  life  of  our  bard,  with  a  review  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  moral  (character,  and  with  some  notice  of  tlic  first  tributes  paid 
to  his  memory. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  materials  for  the  greater  pjut  of 
this  arduous  task  are  abundant;  but  it  must  also  be  granted,  that  they 
are  dispersed  through  a  vast  variety  of  distant  and  uncoimectod  depart- 
moits  of  literature;  and  that  to  draw  forth,  arrange,  and  give  a  luminous 
disposition  to  these  masses  of  scattered  intelligence,  is  an  achievement 
of  no  slight  magnitude,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  no  step 
in  the  progress  of  such  an  undertaking  can  be  made,  independent  of  a 
constant  recurrence  to  authorities. 

How  far  the  author  is  qualified  for  the  due  execution  of  his  design, 
remains  for  the  public  to  decide';  but  it  may,  without  ostentation,  be  told., 
that  his  leisure,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
devoted  to  a  line  of  study  inmiediately  associated  with  the  subject;  and 
that  his  attachment  to  old  English  literature  has  led  him  to  a  familiarity 
with  the  only  sources  from  which^-'on  such  a  topic,  authentic  illustration 
is  to  be  derived. 

He  will  likewise  venture  to  observe,  that,  in  the  style  of  criticism 
which  he  has  pursued,  it  has  been  his  object,  an  ambitious  one  it  is  true, 
to  unfdd,  in  a  manner  more  distinct  than  has  hitherto  been  effected^  the 
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peculiar  character  of  the  poet's  drama;  and,  lastly,  to  produce  a  ivork, 
which,  while  it  may  satisfy  the  poetical  antiquary,  shall,  from  the  variety, 
interest,  and  integrity  of  its  component  parts,  be  equally  gratifying  to  the 
general  reader. 
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SHAKSPEARE  IN  STRATFORD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Hirth  or  Sbftkspearc^Account  of  his  Family-— Orthography  or  his  Name. 

William  SHAKSPEARE,the  object  almost  of  our  idolatry  as  a  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  23d  April,  1564,  and  he 
was  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

Of  his  family,  not  much  that  is  certain  can  be  recorded  ;  but  it  would  appear, 
from  an  instrument  in  the  College  of  Heralds,  confirming  the  grant  of  a  coat  of 
arms  to  John  Shakspeare  in  1599,  that  his  great  grandfather  had  been  rewarded 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  *^  for  his  faithefull  and  approved  service,  with  lands  and 
tenements  given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where,'*  proceeds  this 
document,  '^  they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and 
credit.**  Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  however,  no  such  grant,  after  a  minute 
examination  made  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  has  been  discovered  ; 
whence  we  have  reason  to  infer,  that  the  heralds  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
statement,  and  that  the  bounty  of  the  monarch  was  directed  through  a  difTerent 
channel.  From  the  language,  indeed,  of  two  rough  draughts  of  a  prior  grant  of 
arms  to  John  Shakapeare  in  1596,  it  is  probable  that  the  service  alluded  to  was 
of  a  military  cast,  for  it  is  there  expressly  said,  that  he  was  rewarded  *^  for  his 
faithful  and  valiant  service,'*  a  term,  perhaps,  implying  the  heroism  of  our  poet's 
ancestor  in  the  field  of  Bosworth. 

That  the  property,  thus  bestowed  upon  the  family  of  Shakspeare,  descended  to 
John,  the  father  of  the  poet,  and  contributed  to  his  influence  and  respectability, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doid)t.  From  the  register,  indeed,  and  public  writings  re- 
lating to  Stratford,  Mr.  Rowe  has  justly  inferred,  that  the  Shakspeares  were  of 
good  figure  and  fashion  there,  and  were  considered  as  gentlemen.  We  may 
presume,  however,  that  the  patrimony  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  the  parent  of  our 
great  dramatist,  was  not  very  considerable,  as  he  found  the  profits  of  business 
necessary  to  bis  support.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  wool-stapler,  and,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  ia  a  large  way  ;  for  he  was  early  chosen  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  his  town,  a  situation  usually  connected  with  respectable  circumstances,  and 
soon  after,  he  filled  the  office  of  high  bailifl*,  or  chief  magistrate  of  that  body. 
The  record  of  these  promotions  has  been  thus  given  from  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration. 
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'*  Jan.  10,  in  the  Oih  year  of  the  reign  of  our  soYereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Shale- 
speare  passed  his  Chamberlain's  accounts.** 

"  At  the  Hall  holden  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  1569,  were  present  Mr.  John  Shakspeare,  High  Bailiff.*'  * 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  filling  this  important  office,  that  he  first  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  arms  ;  and,  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  subsequent  patx^nt  of  1596, 
now  in  the  College  of  Arms,  f  it  is  stated  that  he  was  likewise  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  possessed  of  lands  and  tenements  to  the  amount  of  500/.  The  final 
confirmation  of  this  grant  took  place  in  1599,  in  which  his  shield  and  coat  are 
described  to  be,  '^  In  a  field  of  gould  upon  a  bend  sable,  a  speare  of  the  first,  the 
poynt  upward,  bedded  argent;''  and  for  his  crest  or  cognisance.  ^* A  falcon  with 
his  wyngs  displayed,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of  his  coulters,  supporting  a  speare 
armed  bedded,  or  steeled  sylver.*'^ 

Mr.  John  Shakspeare  married,  though  in  what  year  is  not  accurately  known, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wellingcote,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  who  is  termed,  in  the  Grant  of  Arms  of  159G,  *<a  gentleman  of 
worship."  The  Arden,  or  Ardern  family,  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  for,  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  Rob.  Arden  de  Bromwich,  ar.  is  among 
the  names  of  the  gentry  of  this  county  returned  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  1433 ;  and  in  the  eleventh  and  sixteenth 
years  of  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1562  and  1568,  Sim.  Ardern,  ar.  and  £dw.  Ardrn,  ar. 
are  enumerated,  by  the  same  author,  among  the  sheriffs  of  Warwickshire.^  It 
is  well  known  that  the  woodland  part  of  this  county  was  formerly  denominated 
Ardern,  though,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  frequently  softened  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  into  the  smoother  appellation  of  Arden ;  hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Jacob,  who  reprinted,  in  1770,  the  Tragedy 
of  Arden  of  Feversham,  a  play  which  was  originally  published  in  1592,  may  be 
correct ;  namely  that  Shakspeare,  the  poet,  was  descended  by  the  female  line  from 
the  unfortunate  individual  whose  tragical  death  is  the  subject  of  this  drama  ;  for 
though  the  name  of  this  gentleman  was  originally  Ardern,  he  seems  early  to  have 
experienced  the  fate  of  the  county  district,  and  to  have  had  his  surname  harmo- 
nized by  a  similar  omission.  In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  Mr.  John  Shak- 
speare and  his  posterity  were  allowed,  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  to  impale  their 
arms  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Ardens  of  Wellingcote.** 

Of  the  Issue  of  John  Shakspeare  by  this  connection,  the  accounts  are  contra- 
dictory and  perplexed  ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  ascertained,  whether  he  had  only  one 
wife,  or  whether  he  might  not  have  had  two,  or  even  three.  Mr.  Rowe,  whose 
narrative  has  been  usually  followed,  has  given  him  ten  children,  among  whom  he 
considers  William  the  poet,  as  the  eldest  son.ff  TheRegister^  however,  of  the 
parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  which  commences  in  1558,  is  incompatible  with 
this  statement ;  for,  we  there  Gnd  eleven  children  ascribed  to  John  Shakspeare, 
ten  baptized,  and  one,  the  baptism  of  which  had  taken  place  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Register,  buried.^:)^  The  dates  of  these  baptisms,  and  of  two  or 
three  other  events,  recorded  in  this  Register,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
elucidation,  to  transcribe : 

**  Jone^  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  bapUzed  Sept.  15,  1556. 
*'  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  buried  April  30,  1563. 
'*  William,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  April  36,  1564. 
*'  OiibeH,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  bapUzed  OcU  8,  1566. 

*  Commanicated  to  Mr  Malone  bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  DaTenport,  vicar  of  Stratford  upon  Afon. 

Vioceot,  vol.  civil,  p.  34.  ...  .   .       .^^     ..      *.«.«* 

See  the  imtrumeat,  at  full  length,  Reed'i  Shakspeare,  voi.  i.  n.  146,  edit,  of  1803. 

,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  part.  m.  fol.  131. 133. 

••  SeeShakipeare'i  ooal  of  arau.  Reed'e  Shaksp.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
ft  Reed'e  Shaktpciire,  vol.  i.  p  68,  60.  ^  tbid,  p.  133. 
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'*  Jmu^*  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptired  April  15,  1569. 

**  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  28,   1571. 

**  Btckard^  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  March  11,  1573-4. 

"  Bdmtmdf  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  May  3,  1580. 

**Jokn  Skaktpere  and  Margery  Roberts  were  married  Nov.  25,   1584. 

'*  Margery,  wife  of  John  Shakspere,  was  buried  Oct.  20,  1587. 

"  Umtla,  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  .March  11,   1588. 

**  Hvmpkrry^  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  May  24,   15U0. 

**  PkOip,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  21, 1591. 

'*  Mr.  John  Skakspere  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601. 

*'  MwTjf  ShakMpere,  widow,  was  buried  Sept.  9,  1608.*' 

Now  it  is  evident,  thai  if  the  ten  children  whicli  were  baptized,  according  to  this 
Register,  between  the  years  1558  and  1591,  are  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  father  of 
our  poet,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  eleven,  in  consequence  of  the  record  of 
the  decease  of  his  daughter  Margaret.  He  must  also  have  had  tliree  wives,  for 
we  find  his  second  wife,  Margery,  died  in  1587,  and  the  death  of  a  third,  Blary  a 
widow,  is  noticed  in  1608. 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr  Malone,f  that  very  probably,  Mr  John  Shakspeare  had 
a  son  born  to  him,  as  well  as  a  daughter,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Rc- 
gister,  and  that  this  his  eldest  son  was,  as  is  customary,  named  after  his  father, 
John ;  a  supposition  which  (as  no  other  child  was  baptized  by  the  Christian  name 
of  the  old  gentleman)  carries  some  credibility  with  it,  and  was  subsequently  ac^ 
quiesced  in  by  Mr  Malone  himself. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  marriage  recorded  in  the  Register,  is  that  of  John 
Shakspeare  the  younger  with  Margery  Roberts,  and  the  three  children  born 
between  1588  and  1591,  Ursula,  Humphrey,  and  Philip,  the  issue  of  this  John, 
not  by  the  first,  but  by  a  second  marriage ;  for  as  Margery  Shakspeare  died 
in  1587,  and  Ursula  was  baptized  in  1588-9,  these  children  must  have  been  by 
the  Hary  Shakspeare,  whose  death  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  1G08,  and  as  she 
is  there  denominated  a  widow^  the  younger  John  must  consequently  have  died 
before  that  date. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  that  the  father  of  our  poet  had  only 
nine  children,  and  that  William  was  not  the  eldest,  but  the  second  son. 

On  either  plan,  however,  the  account  of  Mr.  Rowe  is  equally  inaccurate ;  and 
as  the  introduction  of  an  elder  son  involves  a  variety  of  suppositions,  and  at  the 
same  time  nothing  improbable  is  attached  to  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
Register  in  the  light  in  which  it  usually  appears,  that  is,  as  allusive  solely  to  the 
father,  it  will,  we  think,  be  the  better  and  the  safer  mode  to  rely  upon  it,  ac^ 
cording  to  its  more  direct  and  literal  import.  This  determination  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  reflecting,  that  old  Mr.  Shakspeare  was,  on  the  authority  of  the 
last  instrument  granting  him  a  coat  of  arms,  living  in  1599 ;  that  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Register,  taken  in  the  common  acceptation,  he  was  not  buried  until  Sep- 
tember, 1601 ;  and  that  in  no  part  of  the  same  document  is  the  epithet  younger 
annexed  to  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare,  a  mark  of  distinction  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  would  have  been  introduced,  had  the  father  and  a  son  of 
the  same  Christian  name  been  not  only  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  town, 
but  the  latter  likewise  a  parent. 

That  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare  were,  at  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  for  several  years  afterwards,  if  not  affluent,  yet  easy  and  respectable, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  his  having  filled  offices  of  the  first  trust 
and  importance  in  his  native  town  ;  but^  from  the  same  authority  which  has  in- 

*  It  WMeonmoo  in  thea^e  of  Queen  Elimbeth  to  ^Te  the  same  Chriftinn  name  to  (wo  children  siicee»- 
■fdy*  Thu  was  andoubtMly  done  in  the  present  instance.  The  former  Jone  having  probably  died, 
(tboagli  I  can  Sad  no  entrr  of  her  burial  in  the  Register,  nor  indeed  of  many  of  the  other  children  of  John 
Miakspcare)  the  nane  or  Jooe,  a  very  &vourite  one  in  those  days,  vras  traasfmed  to  another  new-born 
driia  *(— Malone  from  lleed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

t  Hf««i*s  Hhakspcare,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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duccd  us  to  draw  this  inference,  another  of  a  very  different  kind,  with  regard  to 
a  subsequent  portion  of  his  life,  may  with  equal  confidence  be  taken^  In  the  books 
of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  it  is  stated,  that — 

*'  At  the  hall  holden  No?.  19lh,  in  the  21st  jear  of  the  reign  of  oar  sovereign  lady  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  it  is  ordained,  that  every  Alderman  shall  be  taied  to  pay  weekly  Atl.,  saving  John 
8hal(speare  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  shall  not  be  taied  to  pay  any  thing;  and  every  burgess  lo 
pay  2d."    Again, 

*'  At  the  hall  holden  on^  the  6th  day  of  September,  In  the  S8tb  year  of  onr  sovereign  lady 
Queen  Elizabelh : 

**  At  ihii  hall  William  Smith  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen  to  be  Aldermen  in  the  places  of 
John  Whelcrand  John  Shakspeare,  for  that  Mr.  Whelerdoth  desire  to  be  put  out  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Shakspeare  doth  not  come  to  the  balls,  when  they  be  warned,  nor  bath  not  done  of 
longtime."* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  memoranda  must  unavoidably  be,  that, 
in  1579,  ten  years  after  he  had  served  the  ofTice  of  High  BailifT,  his  situation,  in 
a  pecuniary  light,  was  so  much  reduced,  that,  on  this  account,  he  was  excused 
the  weekly  payment  of  4d. ;  and  that,  in  1586,  the  same  distress  still  subsisting, 
and  perhaps  in  an  aggravated  degree,  he  was,  on  the  plea  of  non-attendance,  dis- 
missed the  corporation. 

The  causes  of  this  unhappy  change  in  his  circumstances  cannot  now,  with  the 
exception  of  the  burthen  of  a  large  and  increasing  family,  be  ascertained  ;  but  it 
is  probable,  that  to  this  period  is  to  be  referred,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tra- 
dition, the  report  of  Aubrey,  that  **  William  Shakspeare*s  father  was  a  butcher." 
This  anecdote,  he  affirms,  was  received  from  the  neighbours  of  the  bard,  and,  on 
this  account,  merits  some  consideration. 4- 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rowe  for  the  first  intimation  concerning  the  trade  of 
John  Shakspeare ;  his  declaration,  derived  also  from  tradition,  that  he  was  a 
"  considerable  dealer  in  wool,"  appears  confirmed  by  subsequent  research.  From 
a  window  in  a  room  of  the  premises  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  house  at 
Stratford,  in  which  Shakspeare  the  poet  was  born,  and  a  part  of  which  premises 
has  for  many  years  been  occupied  as  a  public-house,  with  the  sign  of  the  Swan 
and  Maidenhead,  a  pane  of  glass  was  taken,  about  five^^nd-forty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Peyton,  the  then  master  of  the  adjoining  Inn  called  The  While  Lion.  This 
pane,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  is  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  per- 
fect, and  on  it  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple — '*  Nebule 
on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  passant  or."  It  appears,  from  the  style  in  which  it  is 
finished,  to  have  been  executed  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  father,  and  isun- 
doubtedly  a  strong  corroborative  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Rowe*s  relation. :|: 

These  traditionary  anecdotes,  though  apparently  contradictory,  may  easily 
admit  of  reconcilement,  if  wo  consider,  that  between  the  employment  of  a  wool- 
dealer  and  a  butcher,  there  is  no  small  affinity ;  **  few  occupations,"  observes 
Mr.  Malone,  **  can  be  named  which  are  more  naturally  connected  with  each 
other."  §  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of  John  Shak- 
speare's  distress,  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  1579,  when  our  poet  was  btit 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  might  have  had  recourse  to  this  more  humble  trade,  as  in 
many  circumstances  connected  with  his  customary  business,  and  as  a  great  ad- 
ditional means  of  supporting  a  very  numerous  family. 

*  Reed'i  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

t  MS.  Aubrey,  MUH.  Ashmol.  Oxon.  Lives,  p.  1.  fol  78,  a.  (Inter  Cod.  Dugdal.)  Vide  Reed'n  Sliak- 
■peare,  vol.  iii.  p.  313. 

^  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  214.  and  Ireland's  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Upper  or  Warwickshlro 
Avon,  p.  190, 191.  Since  tliis  nassa^e  was  written,  however,  the  proof  which  it  was  supposcMl  to  contain, 
has  l>een  completcljr  annihilated.  **  If  John  Shakspeare 's  occupation  in  life,**  observes  Mr.  Wheeler,  ^  want 
confirmation,  this  circumstance  will  unfortunately  not  answer  such  a  purpose ;  for  old  'Fhomas  Hart  con- 
fliantly  declared  that  his  great  uncle,  Shakspeare  Hart,  a  glazier  of  tiiis  town,  who  had  the  new  glazing  of 
the  chapel  windows,  where  it  is  known,  from  DuEdale,  that  such  a  shield  existed,  brought  it  from  thence, 
and  introduced  it  into  his  own  window."— Wheeler*!  Guide  to  Stratford,  pp.  13, 14. 

S  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  214. 
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That  the  necessity  for  this  union,  however,  did  not  exist  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  there  is  much  reason  to  imagine,  both  from  the  increasing  reputation 
and  affluence  of  his  son  William,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  applying  to  the  College 
of  Heralds,  in  159G  and  1599,  for  a  grant  of  arms ;  events,  of  which  the  first, 
considering  the  character  of  the  poet,  must  almost  necessarily  have  led  to,  and 
the  second  directly  pre-supposes,  the  possession  of  comparative  competence  and 
respectability. 

The  only  remaining  circumstance  which  time  has  spared  us,  relative  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  John  Shakspeare,  is,  that  there  appears  some  foundation  to 
lielieve  that,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  made  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
or  spiritual  will ;  a  document  still  mi  existence,  the  discovery  and  history  of 
which,  together  with  the  declaration  itself,  will  not  improperly  find  a  place  at  the 
close  of  this  commencing  chapter  of  our  work. 

About  the  year  1770,  a  master-Lricklayer,  of  the  name  of  Mosely,  being  em-* 
ployed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  the  Gfth  in  descent,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  poet's 
sister,  Joan  Hart,  to  new4ilc  the  house  in  which  he  then  lived,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  under  whose  roof  the  bard  was  born,  found  hidden  between  the 
rafters  and  the  tiling  of  the  house,  a  manuscript,  consisting  of  six  leaves,  stitched 
together,  in  the  form  of  a  small  book.  This  manuscript  Mosely,  who  bore  the 
character  of  an  honest  and  industrious  man,  gave  (without  asking  or  receiving 
any  recompense]  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  alderman  of  Stratford  ;  and  this  gentleman 
very  kindly  sent  it  to  Mr,  Malone,  through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port, vicar  of  Stratford.  It  had,  however,  previous  to  this  transmission,  unfor- 
tunately been  deprived  of  the  first  leaf,  a  deficiency  which  was  afterwards  supplied 
by  the  discovery,  that  Mosely,  who  had  now  been  dead  about  two  years,  had 
copied  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  from  his  transcription  the  introductory  parts 
were  supplied.*  The  daughter  of  Mosely  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  were  both  living  in 
the  year  1790,  agreed  in  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
discovery  of  this  curious  document,  which  consists  of  the  following  fourteen 
articles. 

1.  "In  the  name  of  Ood,  the  Father,  Sonne,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  most  holy  and  blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  the  holy  host  of  archangels,  angels,  patriarchs,  prophets,  evan- 
gelists, apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  and  all  the  celestial  court  and  company  of  heaven  :  I  John 
Sbikspear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion,  being  at  this  my  present  writing 
in  perfect  health  of  body,  and  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  but  calling  to  mind  the 
uncertainty  of  life  and  certainty  of  death,  and  that  1  may  be  possibly  cut  off  in  the  blossome  of 
my  ilDS,  and  called  to  render  an  account  of  all  my  transgressions  eiternally,  and  internally,  and 
that  1  may  be  unprepared  for  the  dreadful  trial  either  by  sacrament,  pennance,  fasting,  or  prayer, 
or  any  other  purgation  whatever,  do  in  the  holy  presence  above  specifled,  of  my  own  free  and 
voluntary  accord,  malce  and  ordaine  this  my  last  spiritual  will,  testament,  confession,  protestation, 
and  confession  of  faith,  hopinge  hereby  to  receive  pardon  for  all  my  slnnes  and  offences,  and 
thereby  to  be  made  partalier  of  life  everlasting,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
savioar  and  redeemer,  who  toolL  upon  himself  the  likeness  of  man,  suffered  death,  and  was  cm- 
cifled  upon  the  crosse,  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 

8.  **  Uem^  1  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest,  acknowledge,  and  confess,  that  in 
my  past  life  1  bare  been  a  most  abominal)le  and  grievous  sinner,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be 
forgiven  wilhoat  a  true  and  sincere  repentance  for  the  same.  But  trusting  in  the  manifold  mercies 
of  my  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  i  am  eucouraged,  by  relying  on  his  sacred  word,  to  hope 
for  salvation,  and  be  made  partaker  of  bis  heavenly  kingdom,  as  a  member  of  the  celestial  com- 
pany of  angds,  saints,  and  martyrs,  there  to  reside  for  ever  and  ever  in  the  court  of  my  God. 

3.  '^  Item^  1  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest  and  declare,  that  as  I  am  certain  1 
must  paise  ont  of  this  transitory  life  into  another  that  will  last  to  eternity,  1  do  hereby  most 
humbly  implore  and  intreat  my  good  and  guardian  angell  to  instruct  me  in  this  my  solemn  pre- 
paration, protestation,  and  confession,  of  faith,  at  least  spiritually,  in  will  adoring  and  most 
humbly  bcseediiog  my  Savioqr,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  assist  me  in  so  dangerous  a  toy  age,, 

^  Reed*8  Sliakipeare,  vol.  iii,  p.  197, 199. 
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to  defend  me  flrom  the  snares  and  deceltes  of  my  infernal  enemies,  and  to  conduct  me  to  tlie 
secure  haven  of  bis  eternal  blisse. 

4.  ''  Hem,  1  John  Shalispear  doe  protest  that  I  will  also  passe  out  of  this  life,  armed  with  the 
last  sacrament  of  extreme  unction :  the  which  if  through  any  let  or  hindrance  1  should  not  then 
be  able  to  have,  I  doe  now  also  for  that  time  demand  and  crave  the  same ;  beseeching  bis  Divine 
Majesty  that  he  will  be  pleased  (o  anoynt  my  senses  both  internall  and  eitemall  with  the  sacred 
oyle  of  his  inflnite  mercy,  and  to  pardon  me  alle  my  sins  committed  by  seeing,  spealcing,  feeling, 
smelling,  hearing,  touching,  or  by  any  other  way  whatsoever. 

5.  **  Hem,  I  John  Shalispear  doe  by  this  present  protest,  that  1  will  never  through  any 
temptation  whatsoever  despaire  of  the  divine  goodness,  for  the  multitude  and  greatness  of  my 
sinnes ;  for  which,  although  1  confesse  that  I  have  deserved  hell,  yet  will  1  steadfastly  hope  in 
God's  Infinite  mercy,  Icnowing  that  he  hath  heretofore  pardoned  many  as  great  sinners  as  myself, 
whereof  1  have  good  warrant  sealed  with  his  sacred  mouth,  in  holy  writ,  whereby  he  pronounceth 
that  he  is  not  come  to  call  the  just,  but  sinners. 

0.  *  *  Hem,  1  John  Shaltspear  do  protest,  that  I  do  not  Icnow  that  I  have  ever  done  any  good 
worlce  meritorious  of  life  everlasting :  and  if  I  have  done  any,  I  do  aclcnowledge  that  1  have 
done  it  with  a  great  deale  of  negligence  and  imperfection ;  neither  should  I  have  been  able  to 
have  done  the  least  without  the  assistance  of  his  divine  grace.  Wherefore  let  the  devill  remain 
confounded :  for  1  doe  in  no  wise  presume  to  merit  heaven  by  such  good  worlies  alone,  trat 
through  the  merits  and  bloud  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  shed  upon  the  cross  for  me  most 
miserable  sinner. 

1,  **  Itemy  I  John  Shakspear  do  protest  by  this  present  writing,  that  1  will  patiently  endure 
and  suflTer  all  kind  of  infirmity,  sickness,  yea,  and  the  paine  of  death  itself :  wherein  if  it 
should  happen,  which  God  forbid,  that  through  violence  of  paine  and  agony,  or  by  subtilty 
of  the  devill,  1  should  fall  into  any  impatience  or  temptation  of  blasphemy,  or  murmuration 
against  God,  or  the  Catholic  faiih,  or  give  any  signe  of  bad  eiample,  I  do  henceforth,  and  for 
that  present,  repent  me,  and  am  most  heartily  sorry  for  the  same  :  and  1  do  renounce  all  the 
evill  whatsoever,  which  1  might  have  then  done  or  said ;  beseeching  his  divine  clemency  that 
he  will  not  forsake  me  in  that  grievous  and  paignefuU  agony. 

8,  '*  liem,  I  John  Shakspear,  by  virtue  of  this  present  testament,  1  do  pardon  all  the  injuries 
and  offences  that  any  one  hath  ever  done  unto  me,  either  in  my  reputation,  life,  goods,  or  any 
other  way  whatsoever ;  beseeching  sweet  Jesus  to  pardon  them  for  the  same  ;  and  1  do  deshre 
that  they  will  doe  the  like  by  me  whome  1  have  offended  or  injured  in  any  sort  howsoever. 

0.  **  Item,  1  John  Shakspear  do  here  protest,  that  1  do  render  infinite  thanks  to  his  Divine 
Majesty  for  all  the  benefits  that  I  have  received,  as  well  secret  as  manifest,  and  in  particular  for 
the  benefit  of  my  creation,  redemption,  sanctification,  conservation,  and  vocation  to  the  holy 
knowledge  of  him  and  his  true  Catholic  faith  :  but  above  all  for  his  so  great  eipectation  of  me 
to  pennance,  when  he  might  most  justly  have  taken  me  out  of  this  life,  when  1  least  thought  of 
It,  yea,  even  then,  when  1  was  plunged  in  the  durty  puddle  of  my  sinnes.  Blessed  be  therefore 
and  praised,  for  ever  and  ever,  his  infinite  patience  and  charity. 

10.  *'  Item,  I  John  Shakspear  do  protest,  that  I  am  willing,  yea,  I  do  infinitely  desire  and 
humbly  crave,  that  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  the  glorious  and  ever  Virgin  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  refuge  and  advocate  of  sinners  (whom  1  honour  specially  above  all  saints),  may  be 
the  chiefe  eiecutreue,  togeather  with  these  other  saints,  my  patrons  (Saint  Winefride),  all 
whome  1  invoke  and  beseech  to  he  present  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  that  she  and  they  comfort 
me  with  their  desired  presence,  and  crave  of  sweet  Jesus  that  he  will  receive  my  soul  into 
peace. 

11.  *'  Item,  In  virtue  of  this  present  writing,  1  John  Shakspear  do  likewise  most  willingly  and 
with  all  humility  constitute  and  ordaine  my  good  angell  for  defender  and  protector  of  my  soul  in 
the  dreadfull  day  of  judgment,  when  the  finall  sentence  of  eternall  life  Or  death  shall  k>e  discussed 
and  given :  beseeching  him  that,  as  my  soule  was  appointed  to  his  custody  and  protection  when  I , 
lived,  even  so  he  will  vouchsafe  to  defend  the  same  at  that  houre,  and  conduct  it  to  eternall 
bliss. 

12.  **  Item,  1  John  Shakspear  do  in  like  manner  pray  and  beseech  all  my  dear  friends,  parents, 
and  kinsfolks,  by  the  bowells  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  since  it  is  uncertain  what  lot  will 
befall  me,  for  fear  notwithstanding  least  by  reason  of  my  sinnes  1  be  to  pass  and  slay  a  long  while 
In  purgatory,  they  will  vouchafe  to  assist  and  succour  me  with  their  holy  prayers  and  satisfactory 
workesy  especially  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  masse,  as  being  the  most  effectual  means  to 
deliver  soules  from  their  torments  and  paines ;  from  the  which,  if  I  shall  by  God*s  gracious 
goodnesse,  and  by  their  vertuous  workes,  be  delivered,  i  do  promise  that  1  will  not  be  ungratefull 
unto  them  for  so  great  a  benefilt. 

13.  ^*  Item,  1  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  my  last  will  and  testament  bequeath  my  soul,  as 
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as  fooB  tt  ii  tball  be  delivered  and  looeeoed  firom  Ibe  priton  of  Ihli  my  body,  to  be  eotombed  Id 
the  fweet  aod  amoiout  eofflo  of  ibe  side  of  Jesus  Cbrlst;  and  thai  In  Ibis  llfe-glvlog  sepalcber 
11  may  rest  and  live,  perpetually  enclosed  In  tbat  eternal!  habitation  of  repose,  there  to  blesse  for 
ever  aod  ever  tbat  direful  iron  of  the  launce,  which,  like  a  charge  In  a  censore,  formet  so  sweet 
and  pleasant  a  monument  within  the  sacred  breast  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 

14.  llem.  Lastly  I  John  Sbalcspear  doe  protest,  that  I  will  willingly  accept  of  death  in  what 
manner  soever  it  may  befall  me,  conforming  my  will  unto  the  will  of  God ;  accepting  of  the  same 
in  satlfiiction  for  my  sinnes,  and  giving  tbanlts  unto  his  Divine  Majesty  for  the  life  he  bath 
bestowed  upon  me.  And  if  it  please  him  to  prolong  or  shorten  the  same,  blessed  be  he  also  a 
tboosand  thousand  times ;  Into  whose  most  holy  hands  I  commend  my  soul  and  body,  my  life 
and  death :  and  1  beseech  him  above  all  things,  that  he  never  permit  auy  change  to  be  made  by 
ne  John  Sbakspear  of  this  my  aforeuid  will  and  testament.    Amen. 

*'  1  John  Shakspeare  have  made  this  present  writing  of  protestation,  confession,  and  charter, 
in  presence  of  the  blessed  Virgin  xMary,  my  angell  guardian,  and  all  the  celestial  court,  as 
witnesses  hereunto :  the  which  my  meaning  Is,  that  it  be  of  full  value  now  presently  and  for  ever 
with  Ibe  force  and  vertue  of  testament,  codicil!,  and  donation  in  course  of  death ;  conflrming  It 
anew,  being  in  perfect  health  of  soul  and  body,  and  signed  with  mine  own  hand;  carrying  also 
the  same  about  me,  and  for  the  better  declaration  hereof,  my  will  aod  intention  is  that  it  be 
fiually  buried  with  me  after  my  death. 

**  Pater  noster,  Ave  maria.  Credo. 

**  Jeau,  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. — Amen."* 

If  the  intention  of  the  testator,  as  expressed  in  the  close  of  this  will,  were 
carried  into  elTect,  then,  of  course,  the  manuscript  which  Mosely  found,  must 
necessarily  have  been  a  copy  of  that  which  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  John 
Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Malone,  to  whom,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  printed  in  1790,  we  are 
indebted  for  this  singular  paper,  and  for  the  history  attached  to  it,  observes,  thai 
he  is  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  drawn  up  by  John  Shakspeare  the  father, 
or  by  John  his  supponed  eldest  son  ;  but  he  says,  **  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  authenticity  of  this  manuscript,  and,  after  a  very  careful  inquiry, 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine."  -f  In  the  '^  Inquiry,**  however,  which 
he  published  in  1796,  relative  to  the  Ireland  papers,  he  has  given  us,  though 
without  assigning  any  reasons  for  his  change  of  opinion,  a  very  diflcrent  result : 
**  In  my  conjecture,"  he  remarks,  **  concerning  the  writer  of  that  paper,  I  cer- 
tainly was  mistaken ;  for  I  have  since  obtained  documents  that  clearly  prove  it 
coold  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  one  of  our  poet*s  family.*'  ^ 

Id  the  **  Apology'*  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers  *'  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shaks- 
peare-Papers,'*  which  appeared  in  the  year  subsequent  to  Mr.  Malone's  **  In- 
quiry," a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  this  confession.  '*  From  the 
aentimeht,  and  the  language,  this  confession  appears  to  be,*'  says  this  gentleman, 
**  the  effusion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mind,  and  was  probably  drawn  up  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  §  If  these  premises  be  granted,  it  will  follow,  as  a  fair 
deduction,  that  the  family  of  Shakspeare  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  a  circumstance 
this,  which  fs  wholly  consistent  with  what  Mr.  Malone  is  now  studious  to  incul- 
cate, viz;  '  that  this  confession  could  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  of 
our  poet's  family.'  The  thoughts,  the  language,  the  orthography,  all  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  my  conjecture,  though  Mr.  Malone  did  not  perceive  this  truth,  when 
he  first  published  this  paper  in  1790.  But  it  was  the  performance  of  a  clerke^ 
the  undoubted  work  of  the  family-priest.  The  conjecture,  that  Shakspeare's 
family  were  Roman  Catholics,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  his  father  declined 
to  attend  the  corporation  meetings,  and  was  at  last  removed  from  the  corporate 
body."  ** 

*  Reed'a  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  199  et  seq.  f  Ihid,  p.  197. 

1  Malont'a  bKimrv,  p.  19B,  199. 

(  Aa  a  apedaMB,  let  na  take  the  beginning  of  this  declaration  of  faith,  and  sec  still  stronger  terms  in  the 
•oocluaion  of  tkis  pfolestatkm,  eoi^euum,  and  charter. 

**  **  Tha  i^baea  too^  the  not  m  the  house,  where  this  confession  vras  found,  proves,  that  it  bad  been 
ibafaiB  aowiiM,  damg  tines  of  peraeeutioa  for  the  holj  Catholie  religioo."    Apology,  p.  196, 199. 
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This  conieciure  of  Mr.  Chalmers  appears  to  us  in  its  leading  points  very  plau- 
sible ;  for  that  the  father  of  our  poet  might  be  a  Roman  Catholic  is,  if  we  consider 
the  very  unsettled  state  of  his  times  with  regard  to  religion,  not  only  a  possible 
but  a  probable  supposition  :  in  which  case,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
office  of  the  spiritual  director  of  the  family  to  have  drawn  up  such  a  paper  as  that 
which  we  have  been  perusing.  It  was  the  fashion  also  of  the  period,  as  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  subsequently  observed,  to  draw  up  confessions  of  religious  faith,  a 
fashion  honoured  in  the  observance  by  the  great  names  of  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Burghley,  and  Archbishop  Parker.  *  That  he  declined,  however,  attending  the 
corporation  meetings  of  Stratford  from  religious  motives,  and  that  his  removal 
from  that  bodv  was  the  result  of  non-attendance  from  suohacause^  cannot  readily 
be  admitted ;  for  we  have  clearly  seen  that  his  defection  was  owing  to  pecuniary 
difficulties  ;  nor  is  it,  in  the  least  degree,  probable  that,  after  having  honourably 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  corporation  without  scruple,  he  should  at  length, 
and  in  a  reign  too  popularly  protestant,  incur  expulsion  from  an  avowed  motive 
of  this  kind  ;  especially  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  profession  was  concealed,  that  the  tenets  of  the  person  whose  faith  it  declares 
were  cherished  in  secret. 

From  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  hand-writing  of  this  will,  Mr.  Malone  infers 
that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  year  1600,  f  whence  it 
follows  that,  if  dictated  by,  or  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of,  John  Shakspeare,  his 
death  soon  sealed  the  confession  of  bis  faith ;  for,  according  to  the  register,  he 
was  buried  on  September  8th,  1601. 

Such  are  the  very  few  circumstances  which  reiterated  research  has  hitherto 
gleaned  relative  to  the  father  of  our  poet ;  circumstances  which,  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  and  character  of  his  son,  have  acquired  an 
interest  of  no  common  nature.  Scanty  as  they  must  be  pronounced,  they  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  moral  and  industrious  man  ;  that  when  fortune  fa- 
voured him,  he  was  not  indolent,  but  performed  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  with 
respectability  and  efTect,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  adversity  ho  exerted  every  nerv& 
to  support  with  decency  a  numerous  family. 

Before  we  close  this  chapter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  very  ortho- 
raphy  of  the  name  of  Shakspeare  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Of  Shakspeare 
he  father,  no  autograph  exists ;  but  the  poet  has  left  us  several,  and  from  these, 
and  from  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  his  family,  must  the  question  be  de- 
cided ;  the  latter,  as  being  of  the  least  authority,  we  shall  briefly  mention,  as 
exhibiting,  in  Dugdale,  three  varieties, — Shakespeare,  Shakespere,  and  Shak^ 
speare.  The  former  present  us  with  y{&e  specimens  which,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  all  vary,  either  in  the  mode  of  writing  or  mode  of  spelling.  The  first  is 
annex^  to  a  mortgage  executed  by  the  poet  in  1613,  and  appears  thus,  Wm 
Shakspea :  the  second  is  from  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  relative  to  the  same 
transaction,  and  of  the  same  period,  and  signed,  William  Shaksper  :  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  are  taken  from  tlie  Will  of  Shakspeare  executed  in  March,  1610, 
consisting  of  three  briefs  or  sheets,  to  each  of  which  his  name  is  subscribed . 
These  signatures,  it  is  remarkable,  difTer  considerably,  especially  in  the  surnames  ; 
for  in  the  first  brief  we  find  William  Shackspere;  in  the  second,  Willm  Shakspe  re, 
and  in  the  third,  William  Shakspeare.  It  has  be^n  supposed,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  the  name  in  the  first  sheet  was 
written  by  the  scrivener  who  drew  the  will. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Malone,  from  an  inspection  of  the  mortgage,  pronounced 
the  genuine  orthography  to  be  Shakspeare ;  X  in  1796,  from  consulting  the  deed 
of  sale,  he  altered  his  opinion,  and  declared  that  the  poet's  own  mode  of  spelling 
his  name  was,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  thatof  Shakspere,  though  for  reasons 

*  Chalmer's  ApoloRjr,  p.  200.  \  Reed's  Shakspeare,  toI.  iii.  p.  19S. 

4-  Keed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 


f, 
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which  be  should  assign  in  a  subsequent  publication^  he  should  still  continue  to 
write  the  name  Shakspeare/ 

To  this  decision,  relative  to  the  genuine  orthography,  Mr.  Chalmers  cannot  ac- 
cede ;  and  for  this  reason,  that,  **'  when  the  testator  subscribed  his  name,  for  the 
last  time,  he  plainly  wrote  Shakspeare/'f 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  controversy  turns  upon,  whether  there  be,  or 
be  not,  an  a  introduced  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  last  signature  of  the  poet. 
Mr.  Malone,  on  the  suggestion  cf  an  anonymous  correspondent,  thinks  that  there 
is  not,  this  gentleman  having  clearly  shown  him,  *^  that  though  there  was  a  su- 
perfluous stroke  when  the  poet  came  to  write  the  letter  r  in  his  last  signature, 
probably  from  the  tremor  of  his  hand,  there  was  no  a  discoverable  in  that  syllable; 
and  that  this  name,  like  both  the  other,  was  written  Shakspere."  ^ 

From  the  plate  of  autographs,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Chalmer*s  Apology, 
and  which  presents  us  with  very  perfect  fac-similes  of  the  signatures,  it  is  at  once 
evident,  that  the  assertion  of  the  anonymous  correspondent,  that  the  last  signature, 
**  like  both  the  other^  was  written  Shakspere,"  cannot  be  correct ;  for  the  surname 
in  the  flrst  brief  is  written  Shackspere,  and,  in  the  second,  Shakspe  re.  Now  the 
hiatus  in  this  second  signature  is  unaccounted  for  in  the  fac-simile  given  by  Mr. 
Malone  § ;  but  in  the  plate  of  Mr.  Chalmers  it  is  found  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  word  the  of  the  preceding  line,  a  circumstance  which,  very 
probably,  might  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  controverted  letter.  It  is  like- 
wise, we  think,  very  evident  that  something  more  than  a  superfluous  stroke 
exists  between  the  e  and  r  of  the  last  signature,  and  that  the  variation  is,  indeed, 
too  material  to  have  originated  from  any  supposed  tremor  of  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may,  we  imagine,  be  safely  reposed  on  as  a  fact,  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  uniform  in  the  orthography  of  his  own  name ;  that  he  sometimes 
spelt  it  Shakspere  and  sometimes  Shakspeare ;  but  that  no  other  variation  is 
extant  which  can  claim  a  similar  authority.^*   It  is,  therefore,  nearly  a  matter  of 

•  Malone't  Inquirr,  p.  130.  +  Chalmers's  Apologr,  p.  235. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  117. 118.  $  Inquiry;  Plate  II.  No.  18. 

**  A  want  o  f  uniformUy  in  the  spelling  of  names,  was  a  species  of  negligence  very  common  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  and  may  be  observed,  remarKs  Mr.  Chalmers,  **  with  regard  to  the  principal  poets  of  that  age ; 
|M  wa  nay  see  in  Englantf^t  Panuuttu^  a  collection  of  poetry  which  was  published  in  loOO :  thus, 

Sydney  Sidney. 

Spenser  Spencer. 

Jonson  Johnson.  Jhonson. 

Dekker  Dekkar. 

Markeham  Mark  ham. 

8yU»8ter  Sylvester.  Stivester. 

Sackwill  Sackuil. 

FiU  Geffrey  FiUjeffry.  FitzJefiVay 

France.  Fraunce. 

Mid/cton  Midcfleton. 

Giftlpin  Gilpin. 

Achclly  Achely.  Achilly,  At  hill ve. 

Draj^tOQ  Drat  ton. 

Dame/  Daniel/. 

DavM  Davitfs. 

Marloio  Marlotoe. 

Marstoa  Mairston. 

Fairefiui  Fairfax. 

Ktd  Kyd. 

Yet,  it  it  remarkable,  that  in  this  oollection  of  diversities,  our  dramatist's  name  is  uniformly  spelt  Sliak- 
spcare :  in  whatever  manner  this  celebrated  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  Warwickshire,  it  certain?/ 
was  spoken  in  Londoii,  with  the  •  soft,  thus,  Shakespeare  :  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  it 
is  written,  Shakespsr«,  and  Shakespeare.'*    Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  pp.  129, 130. 

A  carious  proof  of  the  uncertain  orthography  of  the  poet's  surname  among  his  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate successors,  may  be  drawn  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  ^  The  great  Assizes  bolden  in  Parnassus  by 
Apolk>  and  his  Assessouis:  at  which  Sessions  are  arraigned,  Mercurius  Britannicus,  etc.  etc.  London : 
Printed  by  Kiehud  Cotes  for  Edward  Husbands,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
1646.    (|to.  96  leaves. 

In  this  rare  tract,  among  the  li«t  of  the  jurors  is  found  the  name  of  our  bard,  written  William  Shake- 
speere ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  it  is  given  Skaketpearey  and  Skakttpear.  Vidt  Hr.'iisb  BiUiographeff 
vol.  i.  p.  filX 
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indiflerence  which  of  these  two  modes  of  spelling  we  adopt ;  yet,  as  his  last  sig- 
nature appears  to  have  included  the  letter  a,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
be  proper  silently  to  acquiesce  in  its  admission. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  House  in  which  Shakspeare  was  bora — Plague  at  Stratford,  June  1S(M — Shakspeare  educateil 
at  the  Free-school  of  Stratford — State  of  Education,  and  of  Juvenile  Literature  in  the  Country 
at  this  period— Extent  of  Sbakspeare^s  acquirements  as  a  Scholar. 

The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  has  fully  proved,  that  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  our  immortal  dramatist  has  been  received,  and  received  justly 
too,  by  the  public  with  an  avidity  proportional  to  his  increasing  fame.  What,  if  re- 
cordedof  a  less  celebrated  character,  might  be  deemed  very  uninteresting,  immedi- 
ately acquires,  when  attached  to  the  mighty  name  of  Shakspeare,  an  importance 
nearly  unparaleled.  No  apology,  therefore,  can  be  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
any  fact  or  circumstance,  however  minute,  which  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  con- 
nected with  his  biography  ;  tradition,  indeed,  has  been  so  sparing  of  her  commu- 
nications on  this  subject,  that  every  addition  to  her  little  store  has  been  hitherto 
welcomed  with  the  most  lively  sensation  of  pleasure,  nor  will  the  attempt  to  col- 
lect and  embody  these  scattered  fragments  be  unattended  with  its  reward. 

The  birth-place  of  our  poet,  the  spot  where  he  drew  the  first  breath  of  life, 
where  Fancy 

—  Ted  the  little  prattler,  and  with  songs 
Oft  soothed  his  woud'ring  ears, 

has  been  the  object  of  laudable  curiosity  to  thousands,  and  happily  the  very  roof 
that  sheltered  his  infant  innocence  can  still  be  pointed  out.  It  stands  in  Henley- 
street,  and,  though  at  present  forming  two  separate  tenements,  was  originally  but 
one  house.*  The  premises  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Hart  family,  now  the 
seventh  descendants,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Jone  the  sister  of  the  poet.  From  the 
plate  in  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  which  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  existing  state 
of  this  humble  but  interesting  dwelling,  it  will  appear,  that  one  portion  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Swan  and  Maidenhead  public-house,  and  the  other  by  a  butcher's 
shop,  in  which  the  son  of  old  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
still  carries  on  his  father's  trade.f  *'  The  kitchen  of  this  house,*'  says  Mr.  Samuel 

*  It  is  with  tome  apprehension  of  imposition  that  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Samuel 
IreUnd's  Picturesque  Views  on  the  River  Avon.  This  gentleman,  the  fiither  of  the  jrouth  who  en- 
deavoured so  grossly  to  deceive  the  public  by  the  fiibrication  of  a  Urge  mass  of  BfStt.  which  he  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  was  undoubtedly,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  book,  the  complete  dupe  of  his  son ; 
and  though,  as  a  man  of  veracity  and  integrity,  to  be  depended  upon  with  regard  to  what  originated  from 
himself,  it  is  possible,  that  the  settlement  which  he  quotes  may  have  been  derived  from  the  same  ample 
atore-house  or  forgery  which  produced  the  folio  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers,  &c.  This  settlement, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ireland,  is  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  premises  in  Henley-street  were 
certainly  in  the  occuration  of  John  Shakspeare^  the  &ther  of  the  poet ;  it  is  dated  August  l4th,  third  of 
Eliiabeth,  I69I,  and  Mr.  Ireland  professes  to  give  the  substance  otit  in  the  subaeqent  terms: — *^  *That 
Oeorge  Badger,  senior,  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  conveys  to  John  and  William  Court,  yeoman,  and  their 
heirs,  in  trust,  &c.  a  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  anpurtenanoes  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  a  oertaia 
atreete  called  Henley-streete,  between  the  house  of  Robert  Johnson  oo  the  one  part,  and  the  house  of 
John  Shakapeart  on  the  other ;  and  also  two  selions  {L  a.  ridges,  or  ground  between  furrows)  of  land  lying 
between  the  land  of  Tomat  Combe,  Gent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Thomas  Reynolde,  Oent.  on  the  other.'  It 
if  regularly  executed,  and  livery  of  seisin  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  and  year  indorsed**.    P.  195, 196. 

t  t»ee  the  title    page  of  the  first  volume  of  Baudrv's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Complete  Works. 

**  In  a  lower  room  of  this  pubUc-houae."  says  Mr.  Samuel  IreknOf  ''which  is  part  of  the  premises 
wherem  Shakspeare  was  bom,  u  a  curious  antient  ornament  over  the  ohiomey,  relieved  in  plaister,  which 
from  the  tlate,  1606,  that  was  originally  marked  on  it,  was  pnHmbly  put  up  at  the  time,  and  poanbly  by  tha 
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IreUndy  **  has  an  appearance  auflBciently  interesting,  abstracted  from  its  claim 
to  notice  as  relative  to  the  Bard.  It  is  a  subject  very  similar  to  those  that  so  fre- 
quently employed  the  rare  talents  of  Ostade,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deemed  un- 
worthy the  pencil  of  an  inferior  artist.  In  the  corner  of  the  chimney  stood  an 
old  oak-chair,  which  had  for  a  number  of  years  received  nearly  as  many  adorers 
as  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Lady  of  Loretto.  This  relic  was  purchased,  in 
July,  1790,  by  the  Princess  Czartoryska,  who  made  a  journey  to  this  place,  in 
order  to  obtain  intelligence  relative  to  Shakspeare  ;  and  being  told  he  had  often 
sat  in  this  chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become 
a  purchaser  ;  but  being  informed  that  it  was  not  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  she  left 
a  handsome  gratuity  to  old  Mrs.  Hart,  and  left  the  place  with  apparent  regret. 
About  four  months  after,  the  anxiety  of  the  Princess  could  no  longer  be  withheld, 
and  her  secretary  was  dispatched  express,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  purchase  this  treasure 
at  any  rate :  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the  secretary 
and  chair,  with  a  proper  certificate  of  its  authenticity  on  stamped  paper,  set  on 
in  a  chaise  for  London."  *  The  elder  Mr.  Hart,  who  died  about  the  year  1794, 
aged  sixty-seven,  informed  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  that  he  well  remembered,  when 
a  boy,  having  dressed  himself,  with  some  of  his  playfellows,  as  Scaramouches 
(such  was  his  phrase),  in  the  wearing-apparel  of  Shakspeare;  an  anecdote  of 
which,  if  we  consider  the  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  doubt  the  credi- 
bility, and  to  conclude  that  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Hart  had  deceived  him. 

Little  more  than  two  months  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the  infant  Shakspeare, 
when  he  became  exposed  to  danger  of  such  an  imminent  kind,  that  we  have  reason 
to  rejoice  he  was  not  snatched  from  us  even  while  he  lay  in  the  cradle.  He  was 
born,  as  we  have  already  recorded,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564  ;  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  June  following,  the  plague  broke  out  at  Stratford,  the  ravages  of  which 
dreadful  disease  were  so  violent,  that  between  this  last  date  and  the  close  of  De^ 
cember,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons  perished  ; 

'*  or  which  namber,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  **  probably  two  hundred  and  siiteeo  died  of 
that  malignant  distemper;  and  one  only  of  the  whole  number  resided,  not  in  Stratford,  but 
Id  the  neighbouring  town  of  l^elcombe.  From  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  inhabitants 
of  Stratford,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Register,  twenty-one  are  to  be  subducted,  who,  ii 
may  be  presumed,  would  have  died  in  sii  months,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for  in  the  five 
preceding  years,  reclconing,  according  to  the  style  of  that  time,  from  March  25,  1550,  to  March 
86,  1564,  two  hundred  and  twenty -one  persons  were  buried  at  Stratford,  of  whom  two  hundred 
and  ten  were  townsmen  ;  that  is,  of  these  latter,  forty-two  died  each  year  at  an  average.  Suppos- 
ing one  in  thirty-five  to  have  died  annually,  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  at 
that  period  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy ;  and  consequently  the  plague,  in  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year  1564,  carried  off  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  them.  Fortunately  for 
manlcind  it  did  not  reach  the  house  in  which  the  infant  Shaltspeare  lay ;  for  not  one  of  that  name 
appears  in  the  dead  list.    May  we  suppose,  that,  like  Horace,  he  lay  secure  and  fearless  in  the 


poet  liiiDtdf :  although  a  rude  attempt  at  historic  presentation,  I  have  yet  thought  it  worth  copying,  as  it 
bas,  I  believe,  passed  unnoticed  by  the  multitude  of  visitors  that  have  been  on  this  spot,  or  at  least  haa 
never  been  made  public  :  and  to  me  it  was  enough  that  it  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  one  who  is  himself  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  island  be  inhabited.  In  1759,  it  was  repaired  ami 
painted  in  a  variety  of  colours  by  the  old  Mr.  Thomas  Harte  before-mentioned,  who  assured  me  the  motta 
then  round  it  had  been  in  the  old  hhick  letter,  and  dated  1606.    The  motto  runs  thus  : 

€ioIit^  comes  toitlft  stnortr  anti  spear, 

IBlntr  I9at)itl  toitf)  a  sling  : 
1tltf»ongf^  €io\iii  rage  antr  stoeare, 

IDomn  IDahitl  llotf)  ^im  bring.'*     Picturesque  Views,  p.  192,  199. 


*  Picturesque  Views,  p.  189, 190.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ireland,  though,  it  appears,  unconnected  with 
the  fiorgeries  of  his  son,  might,  during  his  tour,  he  too  eager  in  crediting  the  tales  which  were  told  him. 
One  Jordan,  a  native  of  Aivertoii  near  Stratford,  was  for  many  years  the  usual  cictrotM  to  enquirers  after 
Shakspeare,  and  was  esteemed  not  very  accurate  in  weighing  the  authenticity  of  the  anoodotcs  whiob  he 
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ntdit  ofconlaglon  and  death,  protected  by  the  Muses,  to  whom  his  fulore  life  was  to  be  devoted, 
and  covered  orer : — 


9acrd 


Lauroquef  coiiaioque  myrtOy 
Nun  tine  Diit  animosus  infant.*^  * 

It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  mode  which 
was  adopted  in  the  education  of  this  aspiring  genius ;  all  that  time  has  left  us  on 
the  subject  is,  that  he  was  sent,  though  but  for  a  short  period,  to  the  free-school 
of  Stratford,  a  seminary  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  the  Rev.— 
Jolepe,  M.  A.,  a  native  of  the  town  ;  and  which,  after  sharing,  at  the  general  dis- 
iMdution  of  chantries,  religious  houses,  etc.  the  usual  fate,  was  restored  and  pa- 
tronished  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Here  it  was, 
that  he  acquired  the  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,  which  Jonson  has  attributed  to 
him,  a  mode  of  phraseology  from  which  it  must  be  inferred,  that  he  was  at  least 
acquainted  with  both  languages ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  he  who  has 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  however  slight,  may,  with  little  hesitation,  be 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  elementary 
instruction  in  Latin. 

At  the  period  when  Shakspeare  was  sent  to  school,  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages  had  made,  since  the  era  of  the  revival  of  literature,  a  very  rapid  progress. 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  by  various  authors,  had  been  published  ;f  butthegram- 
matical  institute  then  in  general  use,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  the  Grammar 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  by  the  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  Injunctions 
of  1559,  was  admitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  :  '^  Every  schoolmaster," 
says  the  thirty-ninth  Injunction,  ''shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  King 
Uenrie  the  Eighth,  of  noble  memorie,  and  continued  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  none  other ;"  and  in  the  Booke  of  certain  Cannons,  1571,  it  is  again 
directed,  ''  that  no  other  grammar  shall  be  taught,  but  only  that  which  the 
Queen's  Majestie  hath  commanded  to  be  read  in  all  schooles,  through  the  whole 
realm." 

With  the  exception  of  Wolsey's  "  Rudimenta  Grammatices,"  printed  in  1536, 
and  taught  in  his  school  at  Ipswich,  and  a  similar  work  of  Collet's,  established  in 
his  seminary  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  this  was  the  grammar  publicly  and  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  without  doubt  the  instructor  of  Shakspeare  in  the  language 
of  Rome. 

'  Another  initiatory  work,  which  we  may  almost  confidently  affirm  him  to  have 
studied  under  the  tuition  of  the  master  of  the  free-school  at  Stratford,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  one  Ockland,  and  entitled  EIPHNAPXIA,  stve  Elizabetha.  The 
object  of  this  book,  which  is  written  in  Latin  verse,  is  to  panegyrise  the  characters 

*  Reed*i  Shakspeare^  toI.  i.  p.  84,  86. 

f  It  ii  possible  also  that  the  following  grammars  and  dictionaries,  independent  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  may  have  contributed  to  the  school-education  of  Shakspeare : 

I.  Certain  brief  Rules  of  the  Regiment  or  Construction  or  the  Eight  Partes  of  Speche,  in  EInglish  and 
I^tin.  1&^. 

3.  A  short  Introduction  of  Grammar,  generallie  to  be  used:  compiled  and  set  forth,  for  the  bringing  up 
of  all  those  that  mtend  to  attaine  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  16BT^ 

3.  The  Scholemaster ;  or,  Plaine  and  perfite  Waj  of  teaching  Children  to  understand,  write,  and  speak, 
the  Latin  Tong.    Bv  Roger  Ascham.  1671. 

4.  Abecedarium  Anglico-Latinum,  pro  tyrunculis,  Ricardo  Huloets  excriptore,  1652. 

5.  The  Short  Dictionary,  1656. 

6.  A  little  Dictionary ;  compiled  by  J.  Withals.  1569.  A  fterwards  reprinted  in  1568, 1672, 1679,  and  1699 ; 
and  entitled,  A  Shorte  DicUonarie  most  profitable  for  young  Beginners :  and  subsequently,  A  shorte  Dictio- 
oarie  in  Lat  and  English. 

f .  The  brefe  Dyxcyooary,  1662. 

8.  Huk>ets  Dictionary ;  newlye  corrected,  amended,  and  enlarged,  by  John  Higgins,  1572. 

9.  Veron's  Dictionary ;  Latin  and  English,  1676. 

10.  An  AWearie, or  quiidruple  Dictionarie ;  containing  foure  sundrie  Tongues:  namelie,  English,  T^atine, 
Oreeke,  and  Frenche.  Newlie  enriched  with  varielie  of  wocdes,  phrases,  proverbs,  aad  divers  lightsome 
ohsenratioiis  of  grammar.    Bj  John  Baret,  1680. 

II.  Ridler's  Dictiouiry,  Latiae  and  English,  1099. 
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and  goTernment  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  it  was,  therefore,  enjoined 
by  authority  to  be  read  as  a  classic  in  every  grammar-school,  and  to  be  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  every  young  scholar  in  the  kingdom ;  **  a  match- 
less contrivance,'*  remarks  Bishop  Uurd,  ^'  to  imprint  a  sense  of  loyalty  on  the 
minds  of  the  people."  * 

To  these  school-books,  to  which,  being  introduced  by  compulsory  edicts,  there 
is  no  doubt  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  some  learning  and  much  loyalty,  may  lie 
added,  as  another  resource  to  which  he  was  directed  by  his  master,  the  Dictionary 
of  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  declaring  Latin  by  English,  as  greatly  improved  and  en- 
riched by  Thomas  Cooper  in  1552.  This  lexicon,  the  most  copious  and  celebrated 
of  its  day,  was  received  into  almost  every  school,  and  underwent  numerous  edi- 
tions, namely,  in  1559,  and  in  15G5,  under  the  title  of  '^  Thesaurus  Lingum 
Romans  et  Britannics,"  and  again  in  1573,  1578,  and  1584.  Elizabeth  not 
only  recommended  the  lexicon  of  Cooper,  and  professed  the  highest  esteem  for 
bim,  in  consequence  of  the  great  utility  of  his  work  toward  the  promotion  of  clas- 
sical literature,  but  she  more  substantially  expressed  her  opinion  of  his  worth  by 
promoting  him  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester  ,  in  1569,  and  to  the  bishoprics  of 
Lincoln  and  Winchester  in  1570  and  1584,  at  which  latter  see  he  died  on  the  29th 
of  April,  1524.t 

Thus  far  we  may  be  allowed,  on  good  grounds,  to  trace  the  very  books  which 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  during  his  short  noviciate  in  classical 
learning ;  to  proceed  farther,  would  be  to  indulge  in  mere  conjecture,  but  we  may 
add,  and  with  every  just  reason  for  the  inference,  that  from  these  productions,  and 
from  the  few  minor  classics  which  he  had  time  to  study  at  this  seminary,  all  that 
the  most  precocious  genius,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  and  under  so  transient  a  di- 
rection of  the  mind  to  classic  lore,  could  acquire,  was  obtained. :t 

The  universality  of  classical  education  about  the  era  of  1575,  when,  it  is 
probable,  Shakspeare  had  not  long  entered  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  Latin 
elements,  was  such  that  no  person  of  rank  or  property  could  be  deemed  accom- 
plished who  had  not  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  learning  and  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  knowledge  which  had  been  previously  confined  to  the 
clergy  or  professed  scholars,  became  now  diffused  among  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  even  influenced,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
softer  sex.  Elizabeth  herself  led  the  way  in  this  career  of  erudition,  and  she  was 
soon  followed  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  were  taught,  as  Warton  observes, 
not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe  Greek.  § 

*  Moral  and  Political  Dialosrues,  toI.  ii.  p.  28.  edit.  1788. 

J;  That  tchool-inafiters  and  lexicographers  were  not  usually  so  well  rewarded,  notwithstanding  the  high 
lie  placed  on  classical  literature  at  this  period,  may  be  drawn  from  the  complaint  of  Ascham :  **  It  is 
pitie,"  says  he,  **  that  commonlie  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  amonge  verie  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather 
a  cunnfnge  man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunnymre  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  wordc,  but  they 
do  so  m  decde.  For,  to  the  one  they  will  gUMuie  give  a  stipend  of  300  crownes  by  yeare,  and  loth  to  offer 
to  the  other  SOO  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  skome,  and  rewardeth  their 
liberalitie  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well  ordered  horse,  but  wilde  and  unfortu- 
nate children ;  and  therefore,  in  the  ende,  they  finde  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  oomforte  in  their  child- 
reo.'*^AschaBi*s  Works,  Bennct's  edition,  p.  213. 

^  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus  the  Carmelite  may  have  been  one  of  the  school- 
books  of  Shakspeare.  He  is  fiuniliarly  quoted  and  praised  in  the  following  passage  from  Love's  Labour's 
Ixwt: 

**  Hoi.  FaugU^  pfccr  gulidd  quando  pecu$  omne  sub  umbrd  Bummatf — and  so  forth.  Ah,  good 
old  Mantua  *    I  may  speak  of  thee  aa  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 

Vineaia,  Vinegia, 

Chi  Hon  te  reae,  ci  non  tt  prtgia. 

Old  Mantuan !  old  Mantuan !  who  undentandelh  thee  not,  loves  thee  not.**  Act  iv.  sc  3.  And  his  Eclogues,  be 
it  remembered,  were  translated  and  printed,  together  with  the  Latin  on  the  opposite  page,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  before  the  commencement  of  our  author's  education ;  and  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr  Malone,from 
Na<ihe'8  ApologU  tf  Pitree  Psnniiets^  1593,  appear  to  have  continued  in  use  long  after  iu  termination. 
**  With  the  first  and  second  leafe,  he  plaies  very  pretUIic,  and,  in  ordinarie  terms  of  extemmting,  verdita 
Pierce  Fenniletse  for  a  grammar-school  wit ;  saies,  his  margiae  is  as  deeply  learned  as,  Fau»t€^  oreeor 
^Udd,**  Mantuamu  was  translated  by  George  Turberville  in  1567,  and  reprmted  in  1594.— f^tcfo  Hec-d'i 
tthakspeare,  vol.  vii.  p.  95. 
{  Warton's  History  of  Eoglisb  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p  491. 
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The  fashion  of  the  court  speedily  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  fashion  of  the 
country,  and  every  individual  possessed  of  a  decent  competency,  was  solicitous 
that  his  children  should  acquire  the  literature  in  vogue.  Had  the  father  of  oui* 
poet  continued  in  prosperous  circumstances,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  his  son  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  customary  erudition 
of  the  times;  but  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  1579  he  was  so  reduced  in  fortune, 
as  to  be  excused  a  weekly  payment  of  4cf.,  a  state  of  depression  which  had  no  doubt 
existed  some  time  before  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford. 

One  result  therefore  of  these  pecuniary  difficulties  was  the  removal  of  young 
Sbakspeare  from  the  free-school,  an  event  which  has  occasioned,  among  hiH 
biographers  and  numerous  commentators,  much  controversy  and  conjecture  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  classical  attainments. 

From  the  short  period  which  tradition  allows  us  to  suppose  that  our  poet  con-' 
tinned  under  the  instruction  of  a  master,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that^ 
notwithstanding  his  genius  and  industry,  he  must  necessarily  have  made  a  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages.  That  he  was  called  home 
to  assist  his  father,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Rowe;  and  consequently,  as  the  family 
was  numerous  and  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  found 
much  time  to  prosecute  what  he  had  commenced  at  school.  The  accounts, 
therefore,  which  have  descended  to  us,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton, 
Suckling,  etc.  that  he  had  not  much  learning,  that  he  depended  almost  exclu- 
sively on  his  native  genius  (that  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  less),  ought 
to  have  been,  without  scruple,  admitted.  Fuller,  who  was  a  diligent  and  accurate 
enquirer,  has  given  us  in  his  Worthies,  printed  in  1662,  the  most  full  and  express 
opinion  on  the  subject.  **  He  was  an  eminent  instance,"  he  remarks,  ''  of  the 
truth  of  that  rule,  '  Poeta  non  fit,  sed  nascitur;*  ''  one  is  not  made  but  born  a 
poet.  Indeed  his  learning  was  very  little,  so  that  as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not 
polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  pointed  and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  so  nature  itself  was  ail  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him.** " 

Notwithstanding  this  uniform  assertion  of  the  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  Sbakspeare,  relative  to  his  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan^ 
guages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  many  of  his  modern  commentators  have  strenuously 
insisted  upon  his  intimacy  with  both,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated,  as  the 
most  zealous  and  decided  on  this  point,  the  names  of  Gildon,  Sewell,  Pope, 
Upton,  Grey,  and  Whalley.  The  dispute,  however,  has  been  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  terminated,  by  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Farmer  on  the  Learning  of  Sbak- 
speare, who  has,  by  a  mode  of  research  equally  ingenious  and  convincing,  clearly 
proved  that  all  the  passages  which  had  been  triumphantly  brought  forward  as 
instances  of  the  classical  literature  of  Sbakspeare,  were  taken  from  translations, 
or  from  original,  and  once  popular,  productions  in  his  native  tongue.  Yet  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  this  essay,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  portion  of  latinity 
which  our  poet  had  acquired  and  preserved,  as  the  result  of  his  school-education, 
appears  to  us  greatly  too  restricted.  "  He  remembered,"  says  the  Doctor, 
*^  perhaps  enough  of  his  school-boy  learning  to  put  the  Ilig,  hag,  hog,  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evan :  and  might  pick  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the 
course  of  his  conversation,  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  of  French  or  Italian :  but  his 
studies  were  most  demonstratively  confined  to  nature  and  his  own  language."  f 

A  very  late  writer,  in  combating  this  part  of  the  concittsh/i  of  Dr.  Farmer, 
has  advanced  an  opinion  in  several  respects  so  similar  to  our  own,  that  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  justice  to  him  and  previous  to  any  further  expansion  of  the  idea 
which  we  have  embraced,  to  quote  his  words. 

"  NolwlthftaDding,"  lays  he,  **Dt.  Fanner's  essay  oo  the  deflciency  of  Sbakspeare  in 
learning,  1  mast  acknowledge  myself  to  be  one  who  does  not  conceive  that  his  proofs  of  that  fact 
sufficiently  warrant  his  condusloni  from  them :  '  that  bis  itudiet  were  demonstrably  confined  to 

*  Worthies,  ? .  iii  p.  120.  t  Reed'K  Shakftpeare,  fol.  ii.  p.  tK». 
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natare  and  hit  owd  language'-  is,  aa  Dr.  Farmer  eoDctodes,  true  enough ;  but  when  it  is  added, 
'  that  ke  only  piclied  up  in  conyersation  a  famliiar  phrase  or  two  of  French,  or  reneoibered 
enough  of  bis  acbool-boy's  learning  to  put  kig,  hay,  hog,  in  Ihe  moulhs  of  others:'  he  seems  to  me 
to  go  beyond  any  evidence  produced  by  him  of  so  lltUe  knowledge  of  languages  in  Sbalispeare. 
He  proves  indeed  sufficiently,  that  Shakspeare  chiefly  read  English  books,  by  bis  copying  some- 
times minutely  the  very  errors  made  in  them,  many  of  which  he  might  have  corrected,  if  he  had 
consulted  the  original  Latin  books  made  use  of  by  those  writers :  but  this  does  not  prove  that  he 
was  Dot  able  to  read  Latin  well  enough  to  examine  those  originals  if  he  chose ;  it  only  proves 
his  indolence  and  indifference  about  accuracy  in  minute  articles  of  no  importance  to  the  chief 
object  in  view  of  supplying  himself  with  subjects  for  dramatic  compositions.  Do  we  not  every  day 
meet  with  numberless  instances  of  similar  and  much  greater  oversights  by  persons  well  skilled  in 
Oreek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  professed  critics  also  of  the  writings  and  abilities  of  others?  If 
Shakspeare  made  an  Ignorant  man  pronounce  the  French  word  bnu  like  the  English  frnwt,  and 
evidently  on  purpose,  as  being  a  probable  mistake  by  such  an  unlearned  speaker,  has  not  one 
learned  modem  in  writing  Latin  made  Pagmibvt  of  Pagmit,  and  another  menlloned  a  person  as 
being  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  yet  as  dying  in  1600,  full  twenty-five  years 
before  the  accession  of  that  king?  Such  mistakes  arise  not  from  ignorance,  but  a  heedless 
inattention,  while  their  thoughts  are  better  occupied  with  more  important  subjects ;  as  those  of 
Shakspeare  were  with  forming  his  plots  and  his  characters,  instead  of  eiamlning  critically  a 
great  Greek  volume  to  see  whether  he  ought  to  write  on  this  iide  of  Tibrr  or  oti  thai  side  qf 
Tiber;  which  however  very  possibly  he  might  not  be  able  to  read ;  but  Ijilin  was  more 
universally  learnt  in  that  age,  and  even  by  women,  many  of  whom  could  both  write  and  speak 
it ;  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  so  very  deficient  In  that  language,  as  some  would 
persuade  us,  by  evidence  which  does  not  amount  to  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact.  May,  even 
although  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  Latin  to  understand  any  Latin  book,  if  he  chose  to  do  it,  yet  how 
many  in  modem  times,  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  led  by  mere  indolence  to  prefer 
translations  of  them,  in  case  they  cannot  read  Latin  with  such  perfect  ease,  as  never  to  be  at  a 
loss  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  so  as  to  be  forced  to  read  some  sentences  twice  over  before  they 
can  understand  them  rightly.  That  Shakspeare  was  not  an  eminent  Latin  scholar  may  be  very 
true,  but  that  he  was  so  totally  ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  more  than  hie^  htec,  hoe,  must  have 
better  proofs  before  I  can  be  convinced."  * 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Shakspeare,  like  most  boys  who  have  spent  hut 
two  or  three  years  at  a  grammar-school,  acquired  just  as  much  Latin  as  would 
enable  him,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lexicon,  and  no  little  share  of  assiduity,  to 
construe  a  minor  classic;  a  degree  of  acquisition  which  we  every  day  see,  unless 
forwarded  by  much  leisure  and  much  private  industry,  immediately  becomes 
stationary,  and  soon  retrograde.  Our  poet,  when  taken  from  the  free-school  of 
Stratford,  had  not  only  to  direct  his  attention  to  business,  in  order  to  assist  in 
warding  off  from  his  father's  family  the  menacing  approach  of  poverty;  but  it  19 
likewise  probable  that  his  leisure,  as  we  shall  notice  more  at  large  in  the  next 
chapter,  was  engaged  in  other  acquisitions;  and  when  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  after  he  had  become  a  married  man,  his  efforts  where  thrown  into  a  channel 
perfectly  congenial  to  his  taste  and  talents,  still  to  procure  subsistence  for  the  day 
was  the  immediate  stimulus  to  exertion.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  when 
we  likewise  recollect  that  popular  favour  and  applause  were  essential  to  his 
success,  and  that  nearly  to  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  was  a  prolific  caterer  for 
the  public  in  a  species  of  poetry  which  called  for  no  recondite  or  learned 
resources,  it  is  not  probable,  nay,  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible,  that  he  should 
have  had  time  to  cultivate  and  increase  his  classical  attainments,  originally  and 
necessarily  superficial.  To  translations,  therefore,  and  to  popular  and  legendary 
lore,  he  was  alike  directed  by  policy,  by  inclination,  and  by  want  of  leisure;  yet 
mtist  we  still  agree,  that,  had  a  proHciency  in  the  learned  languages  been  neces- 
sary to  his  career,  the  means  resided  within  himself,  and  that,  on  the  basis 
merely  of  his  school-education,  although  limited  as  we  have  seen  it,  he  might,  had 
he  early  and  steadily  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  have  built  the  reputation 
of  a  scholar. 

That  Ihe  powers,  however,  of  his  vast  and  capacious  mind,  especially  if  we 

*  Ceosura  Lateraria,  vol,  is.  \u  2d5. 
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consider  the  shortness  of  his  life,  were  not  expended  on  such  a  attempt,  we  have 
reason  to  rejoice;  for  though  his  attainments,  as  a  linguist,  were  truly  trifling, 
yet  his  knowledge  was  great,  and  his  learning,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
that  is,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  language,  multifarious,  and  ex- 
tensive beyond  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  * 

It  is,  therefore,  to  his  English  studies  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  a  due 
estimate  of  his  reading  and  research;  a  subject  which  will  be  treated  of  in  a 
future  portion  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Shakspeare,  after  leaving  School,  follows  his  Father's  Trade-^Statement  of  Aubrey— Prohably 
present  in  bis  Twelfih  Year  at  Kenilworth)  when  Elizabeth  visited  the  Earl  of  Leicester — ^Tradi- 
tion of  Aubrey  concerning  him— Whether  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  after  leaving  his  Fa- 
ther, he  was  placed  in  an  Attorney's  Office,  who  was  likewise  Seneschal  or  Steward  of  some 
Manor — Anecdotes  of  Shakspeare-^  XUusions  in  his  Works  to  Barton,  Wilnecotte,  and  Barston, 
Villages  in  Warwickshire-^Earthquake  in  1580  alluded  to— Whetheri  after  leaving  School,  be 
acquired  any  Knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

That  Shakspeare,  when  taken  from  the  free-school  of  Stratford,  became  an 
assistant  to  his  father  in  the  wool-trade,  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  his 
biographers  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  first  published  the  tradition  in 
1709,  to  the  present  day.  The  anecdote  was  probably  collected  by  Mr.  Better* 
ton  the  player,  who  visited  Stratford  in  order  to  procure  intelligence  relative  to  his 
favourite  poet,  and  from  whom  Mr.  Rowe  professes  to  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  his  information,  f  A  few  incidental  circumstances  tend  also  to  strengthen 
the  account  that  both  father  and  son  were  engaged  in  this  employment,  and,  for 
a  time,  together:  in  the  first  place,  we  may  mention  the  discovery  already  noticed 
of  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple  on  a  window  of  the  house  in 
which  the  poet  was  born:]^;  secondly,  the  almost  certain  conclusion  that  the 
poverty  of  John  Shakspeare,  which  we  know  to  have  been  considerable  in  1570, 
would  naturally  incline  him  to  require  the  assistance  of  his  son,  in  the  only  way 
in  which,  at  that  time,  he  could  be  serviceable  to  him;  and  thirdly,  we  may 
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If  it  were  asked  from  what  sources*'^  observes  Mr.  Ckpel  LoflPt,  ^  Shakspeare  drew  these  abundant 
streams  of  wisdom,  carrying  with  their  current  the  fairest  and  most  unfading  flowers  Of  poetry,  I  should  b« 
tempted  to  say,  he  had  what  would  be  now  considered  a  very  reasonable  portion  of  Latin ;  he  was  not  wholly 
icnorant  of  Greek ;  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  so  as  to  read  it  with  ease ;  and  I  believe  not  less  of 
the  Italian.  He  was  habitually  conversant  in  the  chronicles  of  his  country.  He  lived  wiUi  wise  and  hi|chly 
cultivated  men;  with  Jonson,  Essex,  and  Southampton,  in  familiar  friendship.  He  had  deeply  imbibed 
the  Scriptures.  And  his  own  most  acute,  profound^  active,  and  original  genius  (for  there  never  was  a  truly 
((reat  poet,  nor  an  aphoristic  writer  of  excellence  without  these  accompanying  qualities)  must  take  the  lead 
m  the  solution."    Aphorisms  from  Shakspeare :  Introduction,  p.  xii  and  xiii. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  his  poems,  he  remarks-^^ Transcendent  as  his  original  and  singular  seniua  wan,  I 
think  it  is  not  easv,  with  due  attention  to  theae  poems,  to  doubt  of  his  having  acquired,  when  a  boy,  no 
ordinary  facilitv  in  the  cleuaie  language  of  Rome ;  though  his  knowle<lge  of  it  might  be  small,  comparatively, 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  great  and  inde&ti^ble  scholar,  Ben  Jonson.  And  when  Jonson  says  he  had  *  lesa 
Greek,'  had  it  been  true  that  he  had  none,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  the  verse  as  for  the  aentiment  to 
have  said  *  no  Greek.'" — Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 

i  **  Mr  Betterton,"  observes  Mr  Malone,  **  was  bom  in  1635,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  colleeting 
information  relative  to  Shakspeare,  but  unfortunately  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  not  an  age  of  curioaily. 
Had  either  he  or  Dryden  or  Sir  William  d'Avenant  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  our  poet's  youngest  daughter, 
who  lived  till  1663,  or  his  grand-tlaughter,  who  did  not  die  till  1670,  many  particulars  might  have  been  pre' 
served  which  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Shakspeare 's  sister,  Jone  Hart,  who  was  only  five  years  younger 
than  him,  died  at  Stratford  in  Nov.  1646,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six ;  and  from  her  undoubtedly  his  tw» 
daughters,  and  his  grand-daughter  Lady  Bernard,  had  learned  several  circumstances  of  his  eariy  history 
antecedent  to  the  year  1600.'*    Reed's  Shakspeare,  p.  119,  190. 

t  It  has  already  been  observed,  in  a  note  written  some  years  after  the  composition  of  the  text,  that  this 
supposed  corroboration  is  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon. 
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adduce  the  following  passages  from  tho  works  of  our  Dramatist,  which  sfvm  to 
imply  a  more  than  theoretic  intimacy  with  his  father  s  business.  In  the  Win(er*s 
Tale,  the  Clown  exclaims, 

"  Let  me  sec :— Every  Ueven  wether — tods;  cYery  tod  yieMf — ;oiind  and  odd  shilling:  fiftcpn 
huadred  shorn — What  comes  the  wool  to?  *^  Act  fV.  Scene  2. 

Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Farmer  remarks,  '*  that  to  tod  is  used  as  a  verb  by 
dealers  in  wool;  thus,  they  say,  *  Twenty  sheep  ouglit  to  tod  fifty  pounds  of 
wool,*  etc.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  Clown's  words  is,  *  Every  eleven 
wether  tods;  i.  e.  will  produce  a  tod,  or  twentyH?ight  pounds  of  wool;  ever)-  tod 
yields  a  pound  and  some  odd  shillings;  what  then  will  the  wool  of  (ifteen  hundred 
yieldT" 

**  The  occupation  of  his  father,"  subjoins  Mr.  Malone,  "  furnished  our  poet 
with  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject;  for  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool  is,  I 
am  told,  a  very  good  produce  from  a  sheep  at  the  time  of  shearing." 

"  Every  *leven  wether — tods,"  adds  Mr.  Ritson,  **  has  been  rightly  expounded 
to  mean  that  the  wool  of  eleven  sheep  would  weigh  a  tod,  or  28lb.  Each  fleece 
would,  therefore,  be  2lb.  8oz.  11 -dr.,  and  the  whole  produce  of  fifteen  hundred 
shorn  136  tod,  1  clove,  2lb.  Ooz.  2dr.  w  Inch  at  pound  and  odd  shilling  per  tod, 
would  yield  143/.  3*.  Orf.  Our  author  was  too  familiar  with  the  subject  to  bo 
suspected  of  inaccuracy. 

••  Indeed  it  appears  from  Stafford's  **  Breefe  Conceipto  of  English  Pollicye,** 
1518,  p.  10,  that  the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was  at  that  period  twenty  or  two-and- 
twenty  shiUings :  so  that  the  medium  price  was  exactly  *  pound  and  odd  shilling.' "  * 

In  Hamlet,  the  prince  justly  observes. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Roughkew  them  how  we^will.  Act  V.  Scene  2. 

Lines,  of  which  the  words  in  italics  were  considered  by  Dr.  Farmer  as  merely 
technical.  ••  A  woolman,  butcher,  and  dealer  in  sketoera,*'  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
*•  lately  observed  to  him  (Dr.  F).,  that  his  nephew,  an  idle  lad,  could  only  assist 
him  in  making  them;  ^ — he  could  roughhew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to  shape 
their  ends.*  To  shape  the  ends  of  wool-skewers,  i.  e.  to  point  them,  requires  a 
degree  of  skill;  any  one  can  roughhew  them.  Whoever  recollects  the  profession 
of  Shakspeare's  father,  will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such  terms. 
I  have  frequently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  akewera.'*  f 

We  may,  therefore,  after  duly  considering  all  the  evidence  that  can  now  bo 
obtained,  pretty  confidently  acquiesce  in  the  traditional  account  that  Shakspeare 
was,  for  a  time,  and  that  immediately  on  his  being  taken  from  the  free-school, 
the  assistant  of  his  father  in  the  wool-trade ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
mention,  that  Aubrey,  on  whose  authority  it  has  been  related  that  John  Shak- 
speare  was,  atone  period  of  his  life,  a  butcher,  adds,  with  regard  to  our  poet,  that 
**  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  exercised  his  father's  trade;"  and  that  **  when  he  killed 
a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech."  :|:  That  John  Shak- 
speare,  when  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  might  combine  the  two  employ- 
ments, which  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  connected  with  each  other,  we  have 
already  recorded  as  probable;  it  is  very  possible,  also,  that  the  following  similes 
may  liaye  been  suggested  to  the  son,  by  what  he  had  occasionally  observed  at 
home: 

And  as  the  hutcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

And  hinds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays. 

Bearing  it  to  the  hlooidy  slaughter-house ; 

Efen  80,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 

*  Rccd'i  Shaktpcm,  fol.  ix.  p.  322, 323.  t  If^id-  ▼ol.  xviii.  p.  346, 3<7. 

t  Aabny  MS..Becd't  8hak»peare,  vol.  ii*.  p.  213. 
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A  11(1  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 

Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  dariing*s  loss ; 

Even  80,  &:c.  &.c.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.    Act  III.  so.  1. 

but  that  the  father  of  our  poet,  the  former  baili(Tof  Stratford,  should  employ  hi.<i 
children,  instead  of  servants,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  cattle,  is  a  position  so  revolt- 
ing, so  unnecessarily  degrading  on  the  part  of  the  father,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
must  have  been  so  discordant  with  the  well-known  humane  and  gentle  cast  of  the 
poet's  disposition,  that  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  ourselves  to  conceive  that 
any  credibility  can  be  attached  to  such  a  report. 

At  what  age  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  wool-trade,  cannot  now  be  po- 
sitively ascertained  ;  but  as  he  was  early  taken  from  school,  for  this  purpose,  we 
shall  probably  not  err  far,  if  we  suppose  this  change  to  have  taken  place  when  he 
was  iwelee  years  old  ;  a  computation  which  includes  a  period  of  scholastic  educa- 
tion suiHciently  long  to  have  imbui'd  him  with  just  such  a  portion  of  classical  lore, 
as  an  impartial  enquirer  into  his  life  and  works  would  l>e  willing  to  admit. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  when  our  potH  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1575,  an  event  occurred  which  must  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
his  mind  ;  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  magnilicent  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
Kenelworth  Castle.  That  young  Shaskpeare  was  a  spectator  of  the  festivities  on 
this  occasion,  was  Grst  suggested  by  Bishop  Percy,  *  who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  English  Stage,  speaking  of, the  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock  Tuesday,  which  was 
performed  before  Her  Majesty  during  her  residence  at  the  castle,  obsenes. — 

*^  Whatever  this  old  play,  or  *  slorial  show/  was  al  the  lime  it  was  exhibited  lo  Queen 
Elizabclh,  it  had  probably  our  young  Shakspcare  for  a  spectator,  who  was  then  in  his  Iwcinh 
year,  and  doubtless  attended  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  at  these 
*  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenelworlh,*f  whence  Stratford  is  only  a  few  miles  distant.  And  as  the 
Queen  was  much  diverted  with  the  Coventry  play,  *  whereat  Her  Majestic  taught  well,'  and 
rewarded  the  performers  with  two  bucks,  and  Gve  marks  iu  money  :  who,  *  what  rejoicing  upon 
their  ample  reward,  and  what  triumphing  upon  the  good  acceptance,  vaunted  their  play  was 
never  so  digniGed,  nor  ever  any  players  before  so  bcatiQed :'  but  especially  if  our  young  Bjinl 
afterwards  gained  admittance  into  the  castle  to  see  a  play,  which  the  same  evening,  after  supper, 
was  there  *  presented  of  a  very  good  theme,  but  so  set  forth  by  the  actors'  well-handling,  that 
pleasure  and  mirth  made  it  seeoi  very  short,  though  it  lasted  two  good  hours  and  more,'  we  may 
imagine  what  an  impression  was  made  on  his  infant  mind.  Indeed  the  dramatic  cast  of  many 
parts  of  that  superb  entertainment,  which  continued  nineteen  days,  and  was  the  most  splendid 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  kingdom,  must  have  had  a  very  great  elTect  on  a  young 
imagination,  whose  dranialic  powers  were  hereafter  to  astonish  the  world."  % 

Of  the  gorgeous  splendour  and  elaborate  pageantry  which  were  displayed  during 
this  princely  fete  at  Kenelworth,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
summary.  The  Earl  met  the  Queen  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  July,  1575,  at  Long 
Ichington,  a  town  seven  miles  from  Kenelworth,  where  His  Lordship  had  erected 
a  tent,  for  the  purpose  of  banqueting  Her  Majesty,  upon  such  a  magnificent  scale, 
*' that  justly  for  dignity,"  saysLaneham,  *'  may  be  comparable  with  a  beautiful 
palace  ;  and  for  greatness  and  quantity,  with  a  proper  town,  or  rather  a  citadel  ;*' 
and  to  give  his  readers  an  adequate  conception  of  its  magnitude,  he  adds  that 
"  it  had  seven  cart  load  of  pins  pertaining  to  it."§  At  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Queen  into  His  Lordship  s  castle  a  floating  island  was  discerned  upon  the  pool, 
glittering  with  torches,  on  which  sat  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  attended  by  two  nymphs, 
who  addressed  Her  Majesty  in  verse,  with  an  historical  account  of  the  antiquity 
and  owners  of  the  castle;  and  the  speech  was  closed  with  the  sound  of  cornets,  and 

*  Mr  Maloae  is  al<w>  of  opinion  that  Shaksjicare  was  present  at  this  maj^ificent  reception  of  Elizabeth. 
Vide  **  Inquiry,"  p.  IBO,  note  83. 
f  So  deuomuuitcd  from  a  tract,  written  by  George  Gascoiane^  Etq.t  entitled  **  The  Princeljr  Pleasures  of 
enelworth  Castle.**    It  is  inserted  in  NichoN  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i. 
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other  instnuuents  of  loud  music.  Within  the  base-court  was  erected  a  statrly 
bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  long,  over  wliicli  the  Queen  was  lo 
pass;  and  on  each  side  stood  columns,  with  presents  upon  them  to  Her  Majesty 
from  the  gods.  Silvanus  ofTen^d  a  cage  of  wild-fowl,  and  Pomona  various  sorts  of 
fruits  ;  Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine;  Neptune  present<M]  sea-fish ;  Mars  the 
habiliments  of  war;  and  Phoebus  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  During  the 
rest  of  her  stay,  varieties  of  sports  and  shows  w(^re  daily  exhibit^].  In  the  chas<> 
was  a  savage-man  clad  in  ivy  accompanied  by  satyrs ;  there  wen'  Ix^ar-baitings  and 
fire-works,  Italian  tumblers,  and  a  country  brideale,  running  at  the  Quintain,  and 
Morrice^ancing.  And,  that  no  sort  of  diversion  mi^ht  be  omitted,  hither  came 
the  Coventry-men  and  acted  the  old  play  already  mentioned,  called  Hock  Tuesday, 
a  kind  of  tilting  match,  representing,  in  dumb  show,  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  thtt 
English,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred.  There  were  besides  on  the  pool,  a  Triton  riding 
on  a  Mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  and  Arionupon  a  Dolphin.  To  grace  theentertain- 
ment,  the  Queen  here  knighted  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  eldest  son  to  the  lord  treasurer : 
Sir  Henry  Cobham,  brother  to  the  Lord  Cobham ;  Sir  Francis  Stanh()|)e,  andSirTh<>- 
mas  Tresham.  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  expense  from  the  (piantity  of 
ordinary  beer  that  was  drank  upon  this  occasion,  which  amounted  to  three* 
hundred  and  twenty  hogsheads.* 

To  the  ardent  and  opening  mind  of  our  youthful  Bard  what  exquisite  delight 
must  this  grand  festival  ha>e  imparted,  the  splendour  of  which,  as  Bishop  Hurd 
remarks,  **  claims  a  remembrance  even  in  the  annals  of  our  country."  -j-  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  very  mythology  which  he  had  just  Immmi  studying  at  school, 
was  here  brought  before  his  eyes,  of  which  the  costume  and  language  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age  ;  and  the  dramatic  cast  of  the  whole 
pageantry,  whether  classical  or  Gothic,  was  such  as  probably  to  impress  his 
glowing  imagination  with  that  bias  for  theatrical  amuscMnents,  which  afterwanls 
proved  the  basis  of  his  own  glory,  and  of  his  country's  poetic  fame. 

Here,  could  he  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  day,  how  justly  might  he  deplore,  in 
his  own  inimitable  language,  the  havoc  of  time,  and  the  mutability  of  human  gran- 
deur; of  this  princely  castle,  once  the  seat  of  feudal  hospitality,  of  revelry  and 
song,  and  of  which  Laneham,  in  his  quaint  style  and  orthography,  has  obser\ed, — 
*'  Who  that  considers  untoo  the  stately  seat  of  Kenelworth  Castl,  the  rare  beauty 
of  bilding  that  His  Honor  hath  avaunced ;  all  of  the  hard  quarry-stone :  every 
room  so  spacious,  so  well  belighted,  and  so  by  roofed  within  ;  so  siH^mly  too  sight, 
by  du  proportion  without ;  a  day  tyme,  on  every  side  so  glittering  by  glasse ;  a 
night,  by  continual!  brightnesseof  candel,  fyre,  and  torch-light,  transparent  thro 
the  lyghtsome  ^^ndow,  as  it  wear  the  Egiptian  Pharos  relucent  untoo  all  the 
Alexandrian  coast :  or  els  (too  talke  merily  with  my  mery  freend)  thus  radiant, 
as  thoogh  Phoebus  for  hiz  eaz  woold  rest  him  in  the  Castl,  and  not  every  night  so  to 
travel  doown  untoo  the  Antipodes  ;  heertoo  so  fully  furnisht  of  rich  apparell  and 
ustensilez  apted  in  all  points  to  the  best;**:|:  of  this  vast  pile  the  very  ruins  are 
now  80  reduced,  that  the  grand  gateway,  and  the  banqiietting  hall,  eighty-six  feet 
in  lengthy  and  fort)'-five  in  width,  are  the  only  important  remains.  § 

*  Life  of  Robert  Dudley,  Carl  of  Leicester,  1787.    8ro.    p  9*2 

t  Hurd's  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  L  p.  148.    Edit  of  1788. 

t  I^aneham*!  Acooont,  p.  65.  of  the  Original. 

f  The  following  extract  from  l^neham's  Letter,  which  imm(>diKU.*ly  follows  the  pasMipe  given  in  the 
text,  and  in  wbicn  I  have  dropped  the  author's  sin^ilar  ortho^^raphv.  will  afTorri  the  reader  a  curious  and 
▼cry  entertaining  description  of  the  costly  and  magnificent  gardens  of  Ronclwortii  CasUc,  gardens  in  which 
it  ht  probable  tiM  youthful  Shakspeare  had  more  than  ouce  wnndi-rcd  with  delight  :— 

**  Unto  this.  His  Honour's  ex<juisite  appointment  of  a  heautiful  garden,  an  acre  or  more  of  quantity,  that 
liedi  oo  the  north  there:  wherem  hard  all  along  the  caMtle-wall  is  reared  a  pleasant  terrace  of  a  t«ti  foot 
ki^,  and  a  twelve  broad :  even  under  foot,  and  fresh  of  fine  grass;  as  is  also  the  side  thereof  to«»ard  the 
garden,  in  which,  by  aundry  equal  distances,  with  obclinks,  s()hercs,  and  white  bears,  all  of  stone,  up<m 
their  eorioiia  baaea.  by  goodly  shew  were  set :  to  these  two  fine  arbours  redolent  by  sweet  trees  and 
flowera*  at  encb  end  one,  the  garden  plot  under  that,  with  fair  allies  green  by  grass,  even  voided  from  the 
bordeia  a  both  aidea,  and  some  (for  change)  with  sand,  not  light  or  too  soft  or  soily  by  dust,  but  suMroih 
and  ftnn,  pleaMnt  lo  wiUk  on,  as  a  sea-shore  when  the  water  im  nvaild :  titen.  much  gracided  by  due  pr<»- 
portioa  of  fotir  even  quarters :  in  the  midst  of  each,  up«>u  »  l»u<«e  a  two  fixa  ^quarl*,  and  high,  seemly 
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ir  Shakspcare  were  taken  as  early  from  school  as  we  have  supposed,  and  his 
slender  attainments  in  latinity  strongly  warrant  the  supposition,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  building  on  the  traditional  hint  in  Rowe,  of  his  aid  being  wanted  at 
home,"'  that  he  continued  to  assist  his  father  in  the  wool-trade  for  some  years;  that 
is,  in  all  likelihood,  until  his  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year.  Mr.  Malone,  however, 
not  adverting  to  this  tradition,  has,  in  a  note  to  Rowe*s  Life,  declared  his  belief, 
"that,  on  leaving  school,  Shakspeare  was  placed  in  the  office  of  some  country  at- 
torney, or  the  seneschal  of  some  manor  court :"  f  a  position  which  we  think  im- 

bordered  of  itself,  a  square  pilaster  rising  pyramidally  of  afifteeen  foot  high :  simmetrically  pierced  throudi 
from  a  foot  beneath,  until  a  two  foot  of  the  top :  whereupon  for  a  caoital,  an  orb  of  a  ten  inches  thick: 
every  of  these  (with  his  base)  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  of  one  whole  piece :  hewn  out  of  bard  porpbery« 
tind  with  great  art  and  heed  (thinks  me)  thither  conveyed  and  there  erected.  Where,  further  also,  by 
ffreat  cast  and  cost,  the  sweetness  of  savour  on  all  sides,  made  so  repirant  from  the  redolent  plants  and 
firasrant  herbs  and  flowers,  in  form,  colour,  and  quantity  so  deliciously  variant ;  and  fruit-trees  bedecked 
wiui  apples,  pears,  and  ripe  cherries. 

^  Ana  unto  these,  in  the  midst  against  the  terrace,  a  square  cage,  sumptuous  and  beautiful^  joined  bard 
to  the  north  wall  (that  a  that  side  gards  the  garden  as  the  garden  the  castle),  of  a  rare  form  and  excellency, 
was  riiisecl :  in  height  a  twenty  foot,  thirty  long,  and  a  fourteen  broad.  From  the  ground  strong  and  close, 
reared  breast  high«  whereat  a  soil  of  a  fair  moulding  was  couched  all  about:  from  that  upward,  four  great 
windows  a  front,  and  two  at  each  end,  every  one  a  five  foot  wide,  as  many  more  even  above  them  divided 
on  all  parts  by  a  transomc  and  architrave,  so  likewise  ranging  about  the  cage.  Each  window  arched  in 
the  top,  and  parted  fn>m  other  in  even  distance  by  flat  fair  bolted  columns,  all  in  form  and  beauty  like, 
that  sunportea  a  comely  comish  couched  all  along  upon  the  bole  square ;  which  with  a  wire  net,  finely 
knit,  or  mashes  six  square,  an  inch  wide  (as  it  were  for  a  flat  roof)  and  likewise  the  space  of  every  window 
with  great  cunning  and  comeliness,  even  and  tight  was  all  over- strained.  Under  the  cornish  again,  every 
part  beautified  with  great  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires;  pointed,  tabled,  rok  and  round; 
garnished  with  their  gold,  by  skilful  head  and  hand,  and  by  toil  and  pencil  so  lively  expressed,  as  it 
mought  be  great  marvel  and  pleasure  to  consider  how  near  excellency  of  art  could  approach  unto  per- 
fection of  nature. 

**  Holes  were  there  also  and  caverns  in  orderly  distance  and  fashion,  voided  into  the  wall,  as  wtll  for 
heat,  for  coolness,  for  roost  a  nights  and  refuge  in  weather,  as  also  lor  breeding  when  time  is.  More,  fair 
even  and  fresh  hollv-trees  for  pearching  and  proining,  set  within,  toward  each  and  one. 

**  Hereto,  their  diversity  of  meats,  their  flue  several  vessels  for  their  water  and  sundry  grains ;  and  a 
man  skilful  and  diligent  to  look  to  them  and  tend  them. 

**  But  (nhall  I  tell  you)  the  silver  sounded  lute,  without  the  sweet  touch  of  hand;  the  glorious  golden 
cup,  without  the  fresh  fragrant  wine ;  or  the  rich  ring  with  gem,  without  the  fair  featured  finger :  is  uo- 
thmg  indeed  in  his  proper  grace  and  use :  even  so  His  Honour  accounted  of  this  mansion,  till  he  had  placed 
their  tenants  according.  Ilad  it  therefore  repleninhed  with  lively  birds,  English^  French^  Spanish,  Ca- 
narian^  and  (1  am  deceived  if  I  saw  not  some)  African.  Whereby,  whether  it  became  more  delightsome 
in  change  of  tunes,  and  harmony  to  the  ear ;  or  else  in  difference  of  colours,  kinds,  and  properties  to  the 
eye.  Til  tell  }OU  if  I  can,  when  I  have  better  bethought  me. 

**  In  the  centre  (as  it  were)  of  this  goodly  garden,  was  there  placed  a  very  fair  fountain,  cast  into  an 
eight-square,  reared  a  four  foot  high  ;  from  the  midst  whereof  a  column  up  set  in  shape  of  two  Athlants 
joined  together  a  back  half;  the  one  looking  east,  tother  west,  with  their  hands  upholding  a  fair  formed 
bowl  of  a  three  foot  over ;  from  whence  sundry  fine  pipes  did  lively  distil]  continual  streams  into  the  re* 
ceipt  of  the  fountain,  maintained  still  two  foot  deep  by  the  same  fresh  falling  water :  wherein  pleasantly 
playing  to  and  fro,  and  round  about,  carp,  tench,  bream,  and  for  variety,  perch,  and  eel,  fish  fair-liking 
all,  and  large:  In  the  top,  the  ragged  atc^i  which  with  the  bowl,  the  pillar,  and  eight  sides  beneath, 
were  all  hewn  out  of  rich  and  hard  white  marble.  A  one  side  Neptune  with  his  tridental  fuskin  triumph- 
ing in  bis  throne,  trailed  into  the  deep  by  his  marine  horses.  On  another,  Thetis  in  her  chariot  drawn  by 
her  dolphins.  Then  Triton  by  his  fishes.  Here  Proteus  herding  his  sea-bulls.  There  i>orit  and  her 
daughters  solacing  a  sea  and  sands.  The  waves  scourging  with  froth  and  foam,  intermingled  in  place, 
with  whales,  whirlpools,  sturgeons,  tunnies,  conchs,  and  wealks,  all  engraven  by  exquisite  device  and 
skill,  so  as  I  may  tnink  this  not  much  inferior  unto  Phabus  gates,  which  (Ovid  says)  and  neradventure  a 
pattern  to  this,  Uiat  Vulcan  himself  did  cut :  whereof  such  was  the  excellency  of  art,  that  the  work  in 
value  surmounted  the  stuff,  and  yet  were  the  gates  all  of  clean  massy  silver. 

*'  Here  were  things,  ye  see,  mought  inflame  any  mind  to  long  after  looking ;  but  whoso  was  found  so  hot 
in  desire,  with  the  wreast  of  a  cok  was  sure  of  a  cooler :  water  spurting  upward  with  such  veherocncy, 
as  they  should  by  and  by  be  moistened  from  top  to  toe ;  the  he's  to  some  laughing,  but  the  she's  to 
more  sport.    This  some  time  was  occupied  to  very  good  pastime. 

**  A  garden  then  so  appointed,  as  wherein  aloft  upon  sweet  shawdowed  walk  of  terrace,  in  heat  of 
■ummer,  to  feel  the  nleasant  whihkin^  wind  above,  or  delectable  coolness  of  Uie  fountain  spring  be- 
neath :  to  taste  of  delicious  strawberries,  cherries  and  other  fruits,  even  from  their  stalks :  U>  smell 
auch  fragrancy  of  sweet  odours,  breatiiing  from  the  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers:  to  bear  such  natural 
melodious  musick  and  tunes  of  birds:  to  have  in  eye,  for  mirth,  some  time  these  under  springing 
streams ;  then,  the  woods,  the  waters  (for  both  in)oI  and  chase  were  hard  at  hand  in  sight),  tne  deer, 
the  people  (that  out  of  the  east  arbour  in  the  base  court  also  at  hand  in  view),  the  truiLs  trees,  the 
plants,  the  lierbs,  the  flowers,  the  change  in  colours,  tlie  birds  flittering,  the  fountain  streaming,  the 
fish  swimming,  all  in  such  delectable  variety,  order,  dignity ;  whereby,  at  one  moment,  in  one  place, 
at  hand,  without  travel,  to  have  so  full  fruition  of  so  many  God's  blessings,  by  entire  delight  unto  all 
senses  (if  all  can  take)  at  once  :  for  etymon  of  the  word  worthy  to  be  called  Paradise :  and  though 
not  so  goodly  as  Paradise  for  want  ot  the  fair  rivers,  yet  better  a  great  deal  by  the  lack  of  so  un- 
happy a  tree.*^  Pages  66 — 7% 
^  Heed's  Shakspcare,  vol.  i.  p.  &9.  t  Ibid.  p.  60,  note  7. 
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probable  only  In  point  of  Ume;  and  injustice  to  Mr.  Maioiic,  it  must  !>c  added, 
that  io  other  places  he  has  given  a  much  wider  latitude  to  the  period  of  this 
engagement. 

The  circumstances  on  which  this  conjecture  has  been  founded,  are  these: — that, 
Ht  the  first  place,  throughout  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  interspersed  such 
a  vast  variety  of  legal  phrases  and  allusions,  expressed  with  such  technical  accu- 
racy, as  to  force  upon  the  mind  a  conviction,  that  the  person  who  had  used  them 
must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  the  law;  and,  secondly, 
that  at  the  close  of  Aubrey's  manuscript  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  collected,  at  an  early  period,  from  the  information  of  the  neighbours 
of  the  poet,  it  is  positively  asserted,  that  our  bard  ''understood  Latin  pretty  well, 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country."  * 

On  the  Grst  of  these  data,  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  ''Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  written,**  that  the 
poef  a  "knowledge  of  legal  terms  is  not  merely  such  as  might  be  acquired  by  the 
casual  observation  of  even  his  all-comprehending  mind ;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
technical  skill;  and  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  1  suspect  ho 
was  early  initiated  in  at  least  the  forms  of  law,  and  was  employed,  while  he  yet 
remained  at  Stratford,  in  the  office  of  some  country-attorney,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  petty  conveyancer,  and  perhapsalso  the  seneschal  of  some  manor-court,"  f 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  various  instancesare  given  of  his  legal  phraseology, 
which  we  have  copied  in  the  note  below ;:{:  and  here  we  must  remark  that  the 

•  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  214.  t  Ibid.  toI.  ii.  p.  276. 
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For  what  in  me  ytns  purchased^ 


Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  Borl.'  K,  Hen.  ly.  P.  II. 

**  Pmrchate  is  here  used  m  its  strict  legal  sense,  in  contradistinction  to  an  acquisition  by  descent, 

*  Unless  the  devil  have  him  in  fee-aimple^  with  fine  and  recovery*  Merry  IVivea  of  Windsor- 

*  He  is  'rested  on  the  case*  Comedy  of  Errors, 

* with  bills  on  their  necks,  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents/  &c.  As  you  lite  it. 

* who  writes  himself  armigero,  in  any  bill,  warrant ,  quittance ^  or  obligation.* 

Merry  fVives  of  Windsor. 

*  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 

Your  single  bond.*  Merchant  qf  Venice. 

*  Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double.'  Venus  and  Adonis. 

**  On  a  eooditional  bond's  becoming  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  money  borrowed,  the  whole  penalty,  which 
is  usually  the  double  of  the  princi^  sum  lent  by  the  obligee,  was  formerly  recoverable  at  law.  'To  this 
our  poet  here  alludes. 

*  But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny  ;] 
To  'cide  his  title,  is  impanell  d 

A  quest  of  thoughts. '  Sonnet  46. 

**  In  Mmeh  Ado  about  Nothing^  Dogberry  charges  the  watch  to  keep  their  fellou^s  counsel  and  their 
own.    This  Shakspeare  transferred  from  the  oath  of  a  grand  juryman. 

*  And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 

Blake  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands.'  As  you  like  it. 

*  He  was  taken  unth  the  manner.^  Love's  Labour's  lost. 

*  Enfeqpd  himself  to  popuUrity .'  K.  Hen.  I V.  P.  I. 

*  He  win  seal  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  suc- 
ceaaioa  for  it  perpetually.'  AlVs^  Well  that  ends  fVell. 

*  Why,  let  her  accept  before  excepted.*  Twelfth  Night. 

*  which  is  four  terms  or  two  actions ; — and  he  shall  laugh  without  intervallums.* 

K.  Hen.  IV.  P.  //. 

*  ■     keeps  leets  and  law-days.'*  K.  Richard II. 


*  Pray  in  aid  for  kindness. '  A  nthony  and  Cleopatra. 

No  writer  but  one  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  technical  language  of  leases  and  other  oonve^- 


*  Humbly  complaining  to  Your  Highness.*  K.  Richard  IIL 
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expression,  while  he  yet  remained  at  Stratford,  leaves  the  period  of  his  first  appli- 
ration  to  the  law,  from  the  time  at  which  he  left  school  to  the  era  of  his  visiting 
London,  unfixed;  a  portion  of  time  which  we  may  fairly  estimate  as  including  the 
lapse  of  ien  years. 

With  regard  to  the  affirmation  of  Aubrey,  that  Shakspeare  had  been  in  his 
younger  years  a  schoolmasterin  the  country,  the  same  ingenious  critic  very  justly 
remarks,  that  ^'  many  traditional  anecdotes,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  contain 
an  adumbration  of  the  truth;*'  and  then  adds, 

**  1  aoi  slroDgly  inclined  to  thinic  that  the  assertion  contains,  thoogh  not  the  truth,  yet  sometbing 
lilic  it :  1  mean  that  Shaltspeare  had  been  employed  for  some  Ume  in  his  younger  years  as  a 
teacher  in  the  country ;  though  Dr.  Farmer  as  incontestably  proved,  that  he  couid  not  have  been 
a  teacher  of  Latin.  1  have  already  suggested  my  opinion,  that  before  his  coming  to  London  be 
had  acquired  some  share  of  legal  linowledge  in  the  office  of  a  petty  country-conveyancer,  or  In 
that  of  the  steward  of  some  manorial  court.  If  he  began  to  apply  to  this  study  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  two  years  afterwards  he  might  have  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  conveyances  to 
have  taught  others  the  form  of  such  legal  assurances  as  are  usually  prepared  by  country-attorneyi ; 
and  perhaps  spent  two  or  three  years  in  this  employment  before  he  removed  from  Stratford  to 
London.  Some  uncertain  rumour  of  this  Itind  might  have'  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  by  the  time  it  reached  Mr.  Aubrey,  oar  poet's  original  occupation  was  changed 
from  a  scrivener  to  that  of  a  schoolmaster.'*  * 

In  this  quotation  it  will  bo  immediately  perceived  that  the  period  of  our  author's 
applicaHon  to  the  study  of  the  law,  is  now  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  he  must  have  been  long  removed  from  school,  and  that  he  is  also 
conceived  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  what  he  had  acquired  in  the  profession. 

These  conjectures  of  Mr.  Malone,  which,  in  their  latter  and  modified  state, 
appear  to  me  singularly  happy,  have  met  with  a  warm  advocate  in  Mr.  Whiter: 

'*  The  anecdotes,"  he  remariis,  **  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  respecting  our  poet, 
appear  to  me  neither  improbable  nor,  when  duly  examined,  inconsistent  with  each  other :  even 
those  which  seem  least  allied  to  probability,  contain  in  my  opinion  the  adumbrataf  if  not 
expretsa  sfgna  veritaiit.  Mr.  Malone  has  admirably  sifted  the  accounts  of  Aubrey ;  and  there 
is  no  truth,  that  is  obtained  by  a  train  of  reasoning  not  reducible  to  demonstration,  of  which  I  am 
more  convinced  than  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  supposes  that  Shakspeare,  before  he 
quilted  Stratford,  was  employed  in  such  matters  of  business  as  belonged  to  the  office  of  a 
country-attorney,  or  the  steward  of  a  manor-court.  1  have  slated  this  conjecture  in  general 
terms,  that  the  fact,  as  is  relates  to  our  poet's  legal  allusions,  might  be  separated  from  any 
accidental  circumstances  of  historical  truth.  I  am  astonished,  however,  that  Air.  Malone  hat 
ronflrmcd  his  conjecture  by  so  few  examples.     1  can  supply  him  with  a  very  large  accession."  \ 

*  Humbly  coiuplaiuiug  to  Vour  l^ordship,  your  orator,*  etc.  are  tbe  first  words  of  every  bill  in 
chancery. 

*  A  kiss  in  fee  farm !    In  witness  whereof  these  parties  interchangeably  have  set  their  hands  and  seals.' 

TroiiuM  and  Crestida. 

*  Art  thou  ^feodary  for  this  act  ?*  Cymbtlint. 
**  St  c  the  note  on  that  passage,  vol.  xviii.  p.  506.  n.  3.  Reed^s  edit. 

*  Are  those precep/f  served?'  says  Shallow  to  Davy,  in  JT.  Henry  IV. 

^  Precept  in  this  sense  is  a  word  only  known  in  the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace. 

'  Tt-Il  mu  what  state,  what  dignnity,  what  honour, 
Can'st  thou  demUe  to  any  child  of  mine  ?  A".  Richard  III. 

** hath  demited,  granted,  and  to  form  let,*  is  the  constant  language  of  leases.  Wbatjvoe/  but  Shak- 

spenri'  has  used  the  word  demited  in  this  sense  ? 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  our  author  in  the  same  manner  may  be  proved  to  have  been  equally  con- 
versant with  the  terms  of  divinity  or  physic.  Whenever  as  large  a  number  of  instances  of  his  ecclesiastioU 
or  medicinal  knowledge  shall  be  produced,  what  has  now  been  stated  will  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  any 
wt  igiit  "    .Malone,  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  276,  n.  9. 

-  Keed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  222, 223. 

+  VVhiter's  Specimen  of  a  Commentary,  p.  96,  note.  As  Mr  Whiter  baa  not  chosen  to  append  these 
additional  examples,  I  have  Cboughl  it  woula  be  satisfactory  to  give  the  few  which  more  immediately  occur 
lomy  memory. 

"  Immediately  provided  in  that  case.**  Midsummer  Night*4  Dream* 

"  Rojalyaltomied.''  ff'imtert  Tale, 
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Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  refuses  bis  aid  in  the  structure  of  this  conjectural 
fabric,  and  asserts  that  Shakspeare  might  have  derived  all  bis  technical  knowledge 
of  the  law  from  a  very  few  books.  From  **  TotelFs  Presidents,"  1572;  from 
•*  Pulton's  Statutes,''  1578;   and  from  the  "  Lawier's  Logike,"  1578."  * 

That  these  books  were  read  by  Shaks{)eare,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt; 
but  this  concession  by  no  means  militates  against  the  idea  of  his  having  be<;n 
employed  for  a  short  period  in  some  profitable  branch  of  the  law.  After  weighing 
all  the  evidence  which  can  now  be  adduced,  either  for  or  against  the  h^'pothesis, 
we  shall  probably  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  in  concluding,  that 
the  object  of  our  research,  having  assisted  his  father  for  some  years  in  the  wool- 
trade,  for  which  express  purpose  he  had  been  early  taken  from  school,  might  deem 
it  necessary,  on  the  prospect  of  approaching  marriage,  to  acquire  some  additional 
means  of  supporting  a  domestic  establishment,  and,  accordingly,  annexed  to  bis 
former  occupation,  or  superseded  it  by  a  knowledge  of  an  useful  branch  of  the  law, 
which,  by  being  taught  to  others,  might  prove  to  himself  a  source  of  revenue. 
Thus  combining  the  record  of  Rowe  with  the  tradition  of  Aubrey,  and  with  the 
evidence  derived  from  our  author's  own  works,  an  inference  has  been  drawn 
which,  though  not  amounting  to  certainty,  approaches  the  confine  of  it  with  no 
small  pretensions. 

Of  the  events  and  circumstances  which  must  have  occurred  to  Shakspeare  in 
the  interval  between  his  leaving  the  free-school  of  Stratford,  and  his  marriage, 
scarcely  any  thing  has  transpired ;  the  following  anecdote,  however,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  Stratford  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bidford,  may  bo 
ascribed  with  greater  propriety  to  this  than  to  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  **  Picturesque  Views  on  the 
Avon,"  who  professes  to  have  received  it  on  the  spot,  as  one  of  the  traditional 
treasures  of  the  place.  Speaking  of  Bidford,  which  is  still  equally  notorious  for 
the  excellence  of  its  ale,  and  the  thirsty  clay  of  its  inhabitants,  he  adds,  *^  there 
were  anciently  two  societies  of  village-yeomanry  in  this  place,  who  frequently  met 
under  the  appellation  of  Bidford  Topers.  It  was  a  custom  with  these  heroes  to 
challenge  any  of  their  neighbours,  famed  for  the  love  of  good  ale,  to  a  drunken 
combat:  among  others  the  people  of  Stratford  were  called  out  to  a  trial  of  strength, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  champions,  as  the  traditional  story  runs,  our  Shak- 
speare, who  forswore  all  thin  potations,  and  addicted  himself  to  ale  as  lustily  as 
Falstairto  his  sack,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists.  In  confirmation  of  this 
tradition  we  find  an  epigram  written  by  Sir  Aston  Cockayn,  and  publislu^d  in  his 
poems  in  1658,  p.  124:  it  runs  thus — 

*•  TO  MR  CLEMENT  FISHER,  OF  VMNCOT. 

**•  Shakspeare,  your  Wittcot  ale  hath  much  renowiiM, 
That  foxM  a  beggar  so  (by  chance  Yian  found 
Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a  lord : 

**  That  doth  utier  all  men's  ware-a."  Wini^r^s  Tale. 

**  Thy  title  is  qffeer*d.^    (This  is  a  laW-tcrm  for  confirmed.) 

"  Keep  lects,  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit."  Othello. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?  ^ 

Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes.  Richard  111. 

But  when  the  hearths  attorney  once  is  mute. 

The  eliMni  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit."  Venue  and  Adonia. 

**  So  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will.^  Sonnet  134 

**  He  Icam'd  but,  eurety-lihe,  to  write  forme. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  asj'aet  doth  bind. 
The  etatute  of  thy  beauty,  etc."  Sonnet. 

Chalatrs'i  Ap(^ogy,  p.  554.    The  ^  l.awiers  Logike"  was  writtffu  by  Ahrnltam  Frauncv. 
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times ;  and  at  Sandwich  at  sii  of  ihe  clocke  the  land  not  onelie  quaked,  but  the  tea  also  fomed, 
•o  that  the  ships  tottered.  At  Dover  also  the  same  houre  was  the  lilie,  so  that  a  p^e  of  (he 
cliOe  roll  into  Ihe  sea,  with  also  a  p^ece  of  the  castell  wall  there:  a  piece  of  Saltwood  caslell  in 
Kent  fell  downe:  and  in  the  church  of  Hide  ihe  bels  were  heard  to  sound.  A  p^ece  of  Sutton 
church  in  Kent  fell  downe,  the  earthqualie  being  there  not  oniie  felt,  but  also  heard.  And  in 
all  these  places  and  others  in  east  Kent,  the  same  earthqualce  was  felt  three  times  to  move,  to  wit» 
at  six,  at  nine,  and  at  eleven  of  the  clocke."  * 

In  this  passage,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  revert,  the  violence 
and  universality  of  the  event  described,  arc  such  as  would  almost  necessarily 
form  an  era  for  reference  in  the  poet's  mind;  and  the  date,  indeed,  of  the  prima 
siamina  of  the  play  in  which  the  line  above-mentioned  is  found,  may  be  nearly 
ascertained  by  this  allusion. 

If,  as  some  of  his  commentators  have  supposed,  Shakspcare  possessed  any 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  acquisition  must  have  been  obtained  in  the  interval  which  took  place 
btUween  his  quitting  the  grammar-school  of  Stratford  and  his  marriage,  a  period, 
if  our  arrangement  be  admitted,  of  about  six  years;  and  consequently,  any  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  will  almost  necessarily  claim  a  place  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

That  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  exhibit  numerous  instances  in  which  both 
those  languages  are  introduced,  and  especially  the  former,  of  which  we  have  ao 
entire  scene  in  Henry  V. ,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  reader  of  his  works;  nor  will 
any  person,  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  times,  venture  to  affirm,  that  he 
might  not  have  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
introductory  books  then  in  circulation,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
for  all  the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Dr. 
Farmer,  when  he  asserts,  that  Shakspcare*s  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
consisted  only  of  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  picked  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or 
the  course  of  his  conversation,  f 

The  corrupted  state  of  the  French  and  Italian  passages,  as  found  in  the  early 
editions  of  our  poet's  plays,  can  be  no  argument  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
these  languages;  as  it  would  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  prove  that  he  was 
similarly  situated  with  regard  to  his  vernacular  tongue,  which  in  almost  every 
scene  of  these  very  editions  has  undergone  various  and  gross  corruptions.  Nor 
will  greater  conviction  result,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  this  foreign  phraseology 
might  be  the  interpolation  of  the  players ;  for  it  is  remains  to  bo  ascertained,  that 
they  possessed  a  larger  portion  of  exotic  literature  than  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  author  of  an  essay  on  Shakspeare*s  learning  in  the  Censura  Liieraria,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  a  passage  in  favour  of  his  having  made  some  pro- 
gress in  latinity,  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  his  knowledge  of  the  French  was 
greater  than  Dr.  Farmer  is  willing  to  allow. 

'*  [  have  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion,*'  he  observes,  **  by  a  c^isual  discovery  of  Shakspeare 
having  imitated  a  whole  French  line  and  description  in  a  long  French  epic  poem,  written  by 
Oarnier,  called  the  **  Henriade,"  like  Voitaire^s,  and  on  the  same  subject,  first  published  in 
1594. 

"  In  As  You  Like  It,  Shakspeare  gives  an  affecting  description  of  the  different  manners  of 
men  in  the  different  ages  of  life,  which  closes  with  these  lines : 

'  What  emis  this  strange  eventful  history 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing/ 

*'  Now^why  have  recourse  for  an  insipid  preposition  to  a  language  of  which  he  is  said  to  hava 
been  totally  ignorant?     I  always  supposed  tlierefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  peculiar 

*  HoliiMhed*!!  Chronicles,  vol.  iv.  p.  4S6.  edit,  of  1808. 

t  Heed's  Shskspenre,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  Mr.  Capel  Lofft's  opinion  of  the  Italian  literature  of  Shakspcare  ia 
mmewhatmore  extended  than  my  nwn.  ^  My  iDiprcsMOn,**  Hava  he,  **  is,  that  Shakspeare  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  th^  roost  popular  authoni  in  Italitm  proMe :  and  that  his  ear  had  listened  to  the  enchanting 
tones  nfPeirarca  and  some  others  of  their  groat  poets.''    Preface  to  his  Laura,  p.  cxcii. 
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likewise  be  mentioned  that  Mr  Warton  Is  of  opinion  that  this  Is  the  place  to  which 
Shakspeare  alludes,  and  he  adds,  '*  the  house  kept  by  our  genial  hostess  still 
remains,  but  is  at  present  a  mill."  * 

We  are  indebted  also  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Ilenry  IV.  for  another  local 
allusion  of  a  similar  kind:  Silence,  addressing  Pistol,  nicknames  him  **  goodman 
PufTof  Barson/'  f  a  village  which,  under  this  appellation,  and  that  of  Barston,  is 
situated  between  Coventry  and  Solyhall.  It  may  indeed  excite  some  surprise 
that  we  have  not  more  allusions  of  this  nature  to  commemorate;  that  the  scenery 
which  occurred  to  him  early  in  life,  and  especially  at  this  period,  when  the  ima- 
gery drawn  from  nature  must  have  been  impressed  on  his  mind  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  vivid  and  defined,  when  he  was  free  from  care,  unshackled  by  a  family^ 
and  at  liberty  to  roam  where  fancy  led  him,  has  not  been  delineated  in  some 
portion  of  his  works,  with  such  accuracy  as  immediately  to  designate  its  origin. 
For,  if  we  consider  the  excursive  powers  of  his  imagination,  and  the  desultory 
and  unsettled  habits  which  tradition  has  ascrib<'d  to  him  during  his  youthful 
residence  at  Stratford,  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  as  an 
undoubted  truth,  that  his  rambles  into  the  country,  and  for  a  poefs  purpose,  were 
both  frequent  and  extensive,  and  that  not  a  stream,  a  wood,  or  hamlet,  within 
many  miles  of  his  native  town,  was  unvisited  by  him  at  various  times  and  under 
various  circumstances. 

Yet,  if  we  can  seldom  point  out  in  his  works  any  distinct  reference  to  the  actual 
scenery  of  Stratford  and  its  neighbourhood,  wo  may  observe,  that  few  of  the 
remarkable  events  of  his  own  time  appear  to  have  escaped  his  notice;  and  among 
these  may  be  found  one  which  occurred  at  this  juvenile  period  of  his  life,  and  to 
which  we  have  an  allusion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  for  though  the  personages  of 
the  drama  exist  and  act  in  a  foreign  clime,  yet  in  this,  and  in  many  similar 
instances,  he  hesitates  not  to  describe  the  events  of  his  native  country  as  occurring 
wherever  he  has  chosen  to  lay  the  scene.  Thus  the  nurse,  describing  to  Lady 
Capulet  the  age  at  which  Juliet  was  weaned,  says 

**  Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years,**— 

a  line,  which,  as  Mr.  Tyrhwitt  and  Mr.  Malone  have  observed,  %  manifestly  alludes 
to  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  had  been  felt  throughout  England  in  the  year 
1580,  and  of  which  Holinshed,  the  favourite  historian  of  our  bard,  has  given  the 
following  striking  account : 

**  Od  the  slit  of  April  (15S0),  being  Wednesdale  In  Easter  veeke,  about  six  of  the  clocke 
toward  eTening,  a  sudden  earthquake  happening  in  London,  and  almost  generalie  throughout 
ali  England,  caused  such  an  amazednesse  among  ihc  people  as  was  wonderfull  for  the  time,  and 
caused  them  to  make  their  earnest  praiers  so  Almighty  fSod !  The  great  clocke  l>ell  in  the  palace 
at  Westminster  strike  of  it  selfe  against  the  hammer  with  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  as  diverse 
other  clocks  and  bels  in  the  steeples  or  the  cities  of  London  and  elswhere  did  the  like.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Temple  being  then  at  supper,  ran  from  the  tables,  and  out  of  their  hall  with 
their  knives  in  their  hands.  The  people  assembled  at  the  ptaic-houses  in  the  fields,  as  at  the 
Whoreater  (the  Theater  1  would  saie)  were  so  amazed,  that  doubUng  the  mine  of  the  galleries, 
they  made  bast  to  be  gone.  A  peece  of  the  Temple  church  fell  downe,  some  stones  fell  from 
Saint  Pauleys  church  in  London  :  and  at  Cbrisls  church  neere  to  Newgate-market,  in  the  sermon 
while,  a  stone  fell  firom  the  top  of  the  same  church,  which  stone  killed  out  of  hand  one  Thomas 
Oreie  an  apprentice,  and  another  stone  fell  on  his  fellow-servant  named  Mabell  Eueret,  and  so 
brused  hir  that  she  lived  but  four  dales  after.  Diverse  other  at  that  time  in  that  place  were  sore 
hurt,  with  running  out  of  the  church  one  over  an  other  for  feare.  The  tops  of  diverse  chimnies 
in  the  citie  fell  downe,  the  houses  were  so  shaken :  a  part  of  the  castell  at  Bishops  Stratford  in 
Essex  fell  downe.  This  eartliquake  indured  in  or  about  London  not  passing  one  minute  of  an 
lioure,  and  was  no  more  felt.    But  afterward  in  Kent,  and  on  the  sea  cosat  it  was  felt  three 

*  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr  Steevens  have  conjectured  that  Barton  and  Woodmancot^  Tulffarljr  prooounoed 
fVoneott  in  GkwcMtenhire,  might  be  the  places  meant  by  Shakspeare ;  and  Mr  Toilet  remarks,  that 
Woncot  Dajr  be  pot  for  Woiphmancote,  vulgarly  Ocencote^  in  Warwickshire.  Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare, 
fol.  iz.  p.  90,  and  vd.  xii.  p.  240. 

f  Act  f.  se.3.  %  RccU'tf  Shakspeare,  vol  xx.  p.  38,  n.  3. 
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-    .    ..  — , ^, |».  tM.     itii.  V  a|iei  Liuui  H  omuiuii  <M  tnr  Italian  iiieniiiire oi  AnaKkpcare  i< 

•ome what  more  extended  than  my  own.  "  My  impression,"  Hay«  he,  "  in,  that  Shakspcare  wai  not  unac- 
qiiainti'd  with  thi>  mo^ft  popular  aut horn  in  Italian  prose:  and  that  \uh  ear  had  listened  to  th« enchanting 
toucik  of  Petrarca  and  nomc  othcre  of  their  |;reut  ]>oi't9.^    Preface  to  hit  l^aura,  p.  cxcii. 
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drctimslaDce  well  knowo  in  (ho»e  limes,  which  must  have  induced  him  logive  this  motley  garb 
to  his  language  —-but  what  Ihat  circunislance  was  I  could  not  discover  until  1  accidenlally,  in  a 
foreign  literary  journal,  met  with  a  review  of  a  republicalion  of  that  poem  of  Oarnier  at  Paris, 
in  which  were  Inserted,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poem,  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost 
of  Admiral  Coligny  on  the  night  after  his  murder  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  tbt 
following  lines : 

'  SanM  piedSf  sanjt  mains ,  sanx  nez,  sana  oreiiieSf  gant  y€ux^ 
Meurtri  de  toutes  parts ;  la  barbs  et  les  chevevx 
PoudrevXf  ensanglantsx^  choss  presqus  incredible  ! 
Tani  cette  vision  ktoit  triste  et  horrible  I ' 

"  Here  it  immediately  appeared  to  what  author  Shakspeare  had  gone  for  the  archetype  of  bit 
own  description  of  the  last  stage  of  old  age,  which,  by  a  parody  on  the  above  lines,  he  meant  to 
represent  like  to  that  mutilated  ghost ;  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  read  that  poem  In 
the  original ;  for  we  even  find  the  meurtri  de  toutet  parts  imitated  by  tarn  every  thntg,  A 
friend  of  mine  formerly  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Steevens,  and  he  has  briefly  noticed  this  parody, 
if  1  recollect  rightly,  in  his  joint  edition  along  with  Johnson,*  but  he  did  not  copy  the  original  lines 
of  Gamier ;  nor  so  far  as  1  know  any  editor  since ;  which  however  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
altogether  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely,  that  any  Englishman  will  ever  read 
thmugb  Ihat  long  dull  poem ;  neither  should  1  myself  have  known  of  those  lines,  if  they  had  not 
been  quoted  as  a  specimen.  Sicevens's  note  is  so  very  brief  as  to  be  quite  olucure  in  regard  to 
what  consequence  be  thought  deducible  from  the  imitation :  he  seems  to  suggest  as  if  there  might 
have  been  some  English  translation  of  the  puem  published,  though  now  unknown ;  this  is  the 
constant  refuge  for  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  any  thing  written  originally  in  another  language. 
Hut  even  if  the  fact  were  true,  yet  no  translator  would  have  preserved  the  repetition  of  that  word 
swu;  for  this  he  most  have  gone  to  the  French  poem  itself,  therefore  must  at  least  have  been 
able  to  read  that  line  in  French,  if  not  also  the  whole  description  of  the  ghost ;  and  if  tliat,  why 
not  able  also  to  read  other  French  books?  It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed,  that  some  friend  may 
have  shown  him  the  above  description,  and  explained  to  him  ihe  meaning  of  the  French  lines, 
but  this  is  only  to  make  a  second  supposition  in  order  to  support  a  former  one  made  without 
sufficient  foundation :  wc  may  just  as  well  make  a  single  supposition  at  once,  that  he  was 
himself  able  to  read  and  understand  it,  since  be  has  evidently  derived  from  it  bis  own  description 
of  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  Upon  the  whole,  if  his  copy  of  a  single  word  from  Holinshed,  viz. 
'  on  tkis  side  Tiber,'  is  a  proof  of  his  having  read  that  historian,  why  also  is  not  his  copy  of  the 
repetition  of  toju,  and  bis  parody  of  Coligny's  ghost,  an  equally  good  proof  of  bis  having  read 
the  poem  of  Gamier  in  the  original  French  language  ?  To  reason  otherwise  is  to  say,  that  when 
be  gives  us  bad  French,  this  proves  him  not  to  understand  it ;  and  that  when  be  gives  us  good 
French,  applied  with  propriety  and  even  with  ingenuity,  yet  this  again  equally  proves  that  be 
neither  understood  what  he  wrote,  nor  was  so  much  as  able  to  read  the  French  lines,  which  be  has 
thus  so  wittily  imitated.'*  f 

Dr.  Farmer  has  himself  granted  that  Shakspeare  began  to  learn  Latin  :  why 
then  not  allow,  from  premises  still  more  copious  and  convincing,  that  he  began 
likewise  to  learn  French  and  Italian?  That  he  wanted  not  inclination  for  the 
attempt,  the  frequent  use  of  these  languages  in  his  works  will  sufficiently  evince; 
that  he  had  some  leisure  at  the  period  which  we  have  appropriated  to  these  acqtii- 
sitions,  namely,  between  the  years  1576  and  1582,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny; 
and  that  he  had  books  which  might  enable  him  to  make  some  progress  in  these 
studies,  the  following  list  will  ascertain  : — 

I.  A  Treatyse  English  and  French  right  necessary  and  profitable  for  all  young  Children.  1560. 
S.  Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  &c.     Newly  corrected  and  imprinted  by  Wykes : 
1560,  reprinted  1567. 

3.  The  Italian  Grammar  and  Dictionary:   By  W.  Thomas.     1561. 

4.  Lentolo*s  Italian  Grammar,  put  into  English :   By  Henry  Grenthem.     157H. 

5.  Plolche,  Peter,  Introduction  to  the  French  Tongue  :  1578. 

6.  An  Alvearie,  or  Quadmple  Dictionarie,  containing  fonre  sundrie  tongues :  namelie, 
Englisb,  Latine,  Greeke,  and  French:    By  I.  Baret.     1580.  ^ 

*  This  notice  does  not  appear  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803. 

f  Cenura  Literaria,  toI.  is.  p.  887,  et  spq. 

I  Vide  Chalaen'i  Apology,  p.  649,  and  Bibliotheca  Recdiana,  p  9. 
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In  short,  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  Shakspeare,  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  truth  will  be  found  to  arise  from  taking  a  medium  course  between  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  of  those  who  have  gone  into  a  contrary  extreme. 
That  he  had  made  some  and  that  the  usual  progress  in  the  Latin  language  during 
the  short  period  of  his  school-education,  it  is,  we  think,  in  vain  to  deny;  but  that 
he  ever  attained  the  power  of  reading  a  Roman  classic  with  facility,  cannot  with 
any  probability  bo  affirmed :  it  will  be  likewise,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  equally 
rational  and  correct,  if  we  conclude,  from  the  evidence  which  his  genius  and  his 
works  aflbrd,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Italian  languages  was 
not  merely  confined  to  the  picking  up  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  from  the  conversa- 
tion or  writings  of  others,  but  that  he  had  actually  commenced,  and  at  an  early 
period  too,  the  study  of  these  languages,  though,  from  his  situation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  liis  life,  he  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing them  to  any  considerable  extent.  * 

*  Sinee  these  obseir ations  were  written,  a  work  has  faUen  into  mj  hands  under  the  title  of  ^  A  Toar 
io  Quest  of  Gencalo^,  through  several  parts  of  Wales,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Dublin;  interspersed  with  a  description  of  Stourhead  and  Stonenenge;  together 
with  various  Anecdotes  and  curious  Fragments  from  a  Manuscript  Collection  ascribed  to  Shakspeare.  B/ 
a  Barrister."  ^London,  1811. 

^  lliese  manuscripts  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  which,  from  the  language  and  sentiment  of  almost  etery 
line,  are  manifestly  a  mere  fiction,  are  said  to  have  been  purchased  at  an  auction  at  Carmaerthen,  con- 
listing  of  verses  and  letters  that  passed  between  Shaksneare  and  his  mistress  Anne  Hatheway,  together 
with  letters  to  and  from  him  andf  others,  a  journal  of  Snakspeare,  an  account  of  many  of  his  plays,  me- 
moirs  of  his  life  by  himself,  &c.  1  have  mentioned  the  publication  in  this  phice,  as  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  faoricator  of  these  MSS.,  whoever  he  is,  appears  to  have  entertained  an  idea  similar  to 
my  own.  with  regard  to  the  period  when  our  poet  attempted  the  acquisition  of  the  modern  languages; 
for  of  tne  supi>osed  memoirs  said  to^  be  written  by  Shakspeare  himself,  the  following,  among  others,  is 
given  as  a  specimen :  — 

**  Having  an  ernest  desier  to  lerne  forraine  tonges,  it  was  mie  good  happ  to  have  in  mie  fathere's  howae 
an  Italian,  one  Girolama  Albergi,  tho  he  went  bye  the  name  of  Francesco  Maniini.  a  dier  of  woole;  bat 
he  was  not  what  he  wished  to  passe  for ;  he  had  the  breetlinge  of  a  gentiknun,  ana  was  a  rishte  sounda 
Msholer.  It  was  he  taught  me  the  littel  Italian  I  know,  and  rubbed  up  mjr  Latten  ^  we  redd  Blandelk>*i 
Novells  together,  from  the  which  1  gatherid  some  delliceous  flowres  to  stick  in  mie  drainattick  poseyi. 
He  was^nevew  to  Battisto  Tibaldi,  who  made  a  translacion  of  the  Greek  poete,  Homar,  into  Italian ; 
he  showed  meaconpy  of  it  given  him  by  his  kmsman,  Ercole  Tibaldi."    F.  202, 

I  must  do  the  author  of  this  literary  forgery,  however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  taste  and  ffenius  he 
is  immeasurably  beyond  his  youthful  predecessor,  and  that  some  of  the  verses  ascribed  to  Jama  Ha- 
theway.  as  he  terms  her,  possess  no  inconsiderable  beauties.  It  is  most  extraordinary,  however,  that 
any  individual  should  venture  to  bring  forward  the  following  lines,  which  are  exquisitely  modem  in  their 
structure,  as  the  production  of  a  cottage  girl  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  TO  THE  BELOVYD  OF  THE  MUSES  AND  MBB. 

"  SwEETB  swanne  of  Avon,  thou  whoose  art 
Can  mould  at  will  the  human  hart. 
Can  drawe  from  all  who  reade  or  hcare. 
The  unresisted  snule  and  teare : 


Bv  thee  a  vylleirc  maiden  found^ 
No  care  had  I  for  measured  soundc ; 
To  dresse  the  fleese  that  Willie  wrought 
Was  all  I  knewe,  was  all  1  sought. 


At  thie  Bofte  lure  too  quicke  I  flewe. 
Enamored  of  thie  songe  I  grew : 
The  distaffe  soonc  was  layd  aside, 
And  all  mie  woork  thie  stray nes  supply 'd. 

Thou  gavest  at  first  th*  inchantinff  quill. 
And  everie  kiss  convay'd  thie  skUl  \ 
Unfelt,  ye  maides,  ye  cannot  tell 
The  wondrous  force  of  suche  a  spell. 

Nor  marvell  if  thie  breath  transfuse 
A  charme  rcpleatc  with  everie  muse  : 
The^  cluster  rounde  thie  lippes,  and  tnync 
Distill  tbeire  swevtcs  improvM  on  myne. 

AssK  Hatubway.'' 


w  n^siuL'u  very  ii«nr  lo  iiim,  lor  ii  yt-ar  or  iwo  previous  lo  ine 
connection,  which  took  placn  in  laH'i;  and  Mr.  Malone  is  inclined  lo 
that  the  ceremony  was  performed  <<ither  at  Hampton-Lacy,  or  at  Billealey, 
ugusi  of  that  year,  *  when  consei]ucntly  the  poet  had  not  attained  the  age 
een  and  a  hair! 

naiden  name  of  the  lady  wli^iaf}  induced  her  lovys-to  enter  thus  early  on 
Id,  with  little  morcjWIf^SpMbil. to  consoTV^nd  his  geniiu  (o  Mipport 
ras  Anne  HaUiaj^^,^j^^ro^*''j^'f  airiiawT  "Hnthnwav  a  substantial 
,  residing  at  §)iWtBjyyjillaig^aCoiit^mle  distant  from  Stratford.  It 
also  fromita^j^lfSpMleor  his  mistrcss-f^  thi;  church  of  Stratford,  that 
It  have jKsg^om  in  1656,  and  was  lltprefore  eight  years  older  than 

e  family  of  the  Hathaways,  little  now,  except  the  record  of  a  few  deaths 
lums,  can  be  ascertained  with  precison :  in  the  regis tei^books  of  the  parish 
ford,  the  following  entry,  in  all  probability,  refers  to  the  father  of  tho 
ife: — "Johanna,  daughter  of  Ki  chard  Hathaway,  otherwise  Gardiner,  of 
f,  was  baptized  May  0,  1506."  % 

s  register  does  not  commence  befonj  15fi8,  the  baptism  of  Anne  could  not 
lebe  included;  but  it  appears  that  the  family  of  this  Kichard  was  pretty 
u,  for  Thomas  his  son  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  April  12,  1569;  John, 
«0D,Feb.3.  1674;  and  William,  another  son,  Nov.  39,  ISJS.g  Thomas 
Stratford  in  1654-6,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. "  That  tho 
lya  have  continued  resident  at  Shottery  and  the  neighbourhood,  down  lo 
BDt  age,  will  be  evident  from  the  note  below,  which  records  their  deaths 
'ear  17S5,  as  inscribed  on  tho  lloor,  in  the  nave  and  aisle  of  Stratford 

ottage  at  Shotlcry,  in  which  Anne  and  her  parents  dwelt,  is  said  to  bo  yet 
:,  and  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  subjuct  of  curiosity.     It  is  now 
iletosubstantiate  tho  truth  of  the  tradition;  but  Mr.  Ireland,  who  has  given 
.  of  this  cottage  in  his  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon,  observes. 
Kin  occopled  bT  Ibe  deiceDdanli  of  btr  ramilT,  vho  are  pnor  and  oumeroui.     To  Dili 
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Stratford,  before-mentioned.  He  told  me  there  was  an  old  oak  chair,  that  bad  always  in  his 
remembrance  been  called  Sbalcspeare's  courting  chair,  with  a  purse  that  had  been  liliewlse  hi«, 
and  handed  down  from  him  to  his  grand-daughter  Lady  Bernard,  and  from  her  through  the 
Hathaway  family  to  those  of  the  present  day.  From  the  best  information  1  was  able  to  collect  at 
the  time,  I  was  induced  to  consider  this  account  as  authentic,  and  from  a  wish  to  obtain  the 
smallest  trifle  appertaining  to  our  Shalcspeare,  1  became  a  purchaser  of  these  relics.  Of  the 
chair  1  have  here  given  a  sitelch  :  it  is  of  a  date  sufficiently  ancient  to  justify  the  credibility  of  its 
history  ;  and  as  to  farther  proof,  it  must  rest  on  the  traditional  opinion  and  the  character  of  this 
poor  family.  The  purse  is  about  four  inches  square,  and  is  curiously  wrought  with  small  blacit 
and  while  bugles  and  beads;  the  tassels  are  of  the  same  materials.  The  bed  and  other  furniture 
in  the  room  where  the  chair  stood,  have  the  appearance  of  so  high  antiquity,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  but  that  they  might  all  have  been  the  furniture  of  this  bouse  long  before  the  lime  of 
Shalcspeare. 

**The  proprietor  of  this  furniture,  an  old  woman  upwards  of  seventy,  bad  slept  intbehed 
from  her  childhood,  and  was  always  told  it  bad  been  there  since  the  house  was  built.  Her 
absolute  refusal  to  part  with  this  bed  at  any  price  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
persuasion  that  1  had  not  listened  wilh  too  easy  credulity  to  the  tale  she  told  me  respecting  the 
articles  1  had  purchased.  By  the  same  person  1  was  informed,  that  at  the  lime  of  the  Jubilee, 
the  late  George  (larricic  obtained  from  her  a  smalt  inlistand,  and  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves,  said 
to  have  t>een  worn  by  Shakspearc."* 

Of  the  personal  charms  of  the  poet*s  mistress  nothing  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  which  we  can  form  the  smallest  estimate,  nor  can  we  positively  ascertain 
whether  convenience,  or  the  attraction  of  a  beautiful  form,  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  this  early  connection.  Mr.  Rowe  merely  observes,  that,  •'  in  order  to  settle  In 
the  world  after  a  family-manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  •{■ 
young;**  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  prudence  was  the  prime  motive 
with  the  youthful  bard.  Theobald  proceeds  still  further,  and  declares  "  it  is 
probable,  a  view  of  interest  might  partly  sway  his  conduct  in  this  point :  for  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  she  had 
the  start  of  him  in  age  no  less  than  eight  years."  :{:  Capell,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  the  marriage  was  contracted  against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  whose 
displeasure  was  the  consequence  of  their  union.  § 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  character  of  Shakspeare  will  induce  us  to 
conclude  that  interest  could  not  be  his  leading  object  in  forming  the  matrimonial 
tie.  In  no  stage  of  his  subsequent  life  does  a  motive  of  this  kind  appear  strongly 
to  have  influenced  him;  and  it  is  well  known,  from  facts  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  shortly  to  record,  that  his  juvenility  at  Stratford  was  marked  rather  by 
carelessness  and  dissipation,  than  by  the  cool  calculations  of  pecuniary  wisdom. 
In  short,  to  adopt,  with  slight  variation,  a  line  of  his  own,  we  may  confidently 
assert  that  at  this  period, 

**  Love  and  Liberty  crept  in  the  mind  and  marrow  of  his  youth.'* 

Timon  ofAtheiu. 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Capell  in  supposing  that  the  father  of  our  bard 
was  averse  to  the  connection;  a  supposition  which  he  has  built  on  the  idea  of  old 
Mr.  Shakspeare  being  *'  a  man  of  no  little  substance,*'  and  that  by  this  marriage^ 
of  his  son  he  was  disappointed  in  a  design  which  he  had  formed  of  sending  him 
to  a  University  I  **  Now  it  has  been  proved  that  John  Shakspeare  was,  at  this 
period,  if  not  in  distressed  yet  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  that  neither  the 
school-education  of  his  son,  nor  his  subsequent  employment  at  home,  could  be 
such  as  was  calculated  in  any  degree  to  prepare  him  for  an  academical  life. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  and  certainly  with  every  probability  on  our  side,  that 
the  young  poet*s  attachment  to  Anne  llathaway  was  not  only  perfectly  disiiihv 
restcMl,  but  had  met  likewise  with  the  approbation  of  his  parents.    This  will  appear 


•  Ireland's  Views,  p.  906—909. 
^  Rred*!!  ShaktipoAre.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
'  •  Ibid,  f  ol.  i.  p.  193 


-f  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p. 
$  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  365,  ni>te  1. 
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with  more  verisimilitude  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  though  his  brido 
were  eight  years  older  than  himself,  still  she  could  be  but  in  her  tiwenty-sixth 
year,  an  age  compatible  with  youth,  and  with  the  most  alluring  beauty;  secondly, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  finances  of  young  Shakspearo  were  in  the  least  im- 
proved by  the  connection;  and  thirdly,  we  know  that  he  remained  some  years 
at  Stratford  after  his  marriage,  which  it  is  not  hkely  that  he  would  have  done, 
bad  he  been  at  variance  wilh  his  father. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is  indeed  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  not  a  fra;;- 
men!  of  the  bard*s  poetry,  addressed  to  his  Warwickshire  beauty,  has  been 
rescued  from  oblivion;  for  that  the  muse  of  Shakspeare did  not  lie  dormant  on  an 
occasion  so  propitious  to  her  inspiration  we  must  believe,  both  from  the  custom 
of  the  times,  and  from  his  own  amatory  disposition.     lie  has  himself  told  us  that 

**  Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

Uutil  his  ink  were  tempered  with  lovers  sighs." — 

Lovers  Labour's  Lost.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

and  we  have  seen  that  an  opportunity  for  qualification  was  very  early  placed 
within  his  power.  That  he  availed  himself  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  had 
his  eflusions,  on  this  occasion,  descended  to  posterity, we  should,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to  his 
early  life  and  character,  and  to  the  person  and  disposition  of  his  mistress.  * 

Our  ignorance  on  this  subject,  however,  would  have  been  compensated,  had 
any  authentic  documents  been  preserved  relative  to  his  establishment  at  Stratford, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage;  but  of  his  business,  or  professional  employment, 
00  information,  or  tradition  to  be  depended  upon,  has  reached  us.  We  can  only 
infer,  from  the  evidence  produced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  from  the  nt^ 
eessity,  which  must  now  have  occurred,  of  providing  for  a  family-establishment, 
that  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  he  had  entered  on  the  exercise  of  a  branch 
of  the  manorial  law,  previous  to  his  marriage,  and  with  a  view  towards  that  event, 
he  would,  of  course,  be  compelled,  from  prudential  motives,  to  continue  that 
occupation,  after  he  had  become  a  householder,  and  most  probably  to  combine 
with  it  the  business  of  a  woolstapler,  either  on  his  own  separate  interest,  or  in 
concert  with  his  father. 

If  any  further  incitement  were  wanting  to  his  industry,  it  was  soon  imparted; 
for,  to  the  claims  upon  him  as  a  husband,  were  added,  during  the  following  year, 
those  which  attach  to  the  name  of  a  parent;  his  eldest  child,  Susanna,  being  born 
in  Hay,  1538,  and  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Thus,  scarcely  had 
our  poet  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when  the  most  serious  duties  of  life  were 
imperiously  forced  upon  his  attention,  under  circumstances  perhaps  of  narrow  for- 
tune not  altogether  calculated  to  render  their  performance  easy  and  pleasant;  a 
situation  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  would  not  appear  adapted  to  afford  that 
leisure,  that  free  and  unencumbered  state  of  intellect,  so  necessary  to  mental 
exertion ;  but  with  Shakspeare  the  pressure  of  these  and  of  pecuniary  difficulties 
served  only  to  awaken  that  energy  and  elasticity  of  mind,  which,  ultimately  direct- 
ing his  talents  into  their  proper  channel,  called  forth  the  brightest  and  most  suc- 
cessful emanations  of  a  genius  nearly  universal. 

The  family  of  the  youthful  bard  gathered  round  him  with  rapidity;  for, 
in  1584-5,  it  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  named 
Mamnet  and  Judith,  who  were  baptized  on  February  the  2d,  of  the  same  year. 

The  boy  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Hamnet  in  compliment  to  his  god- 
father Mr.  Hamnet  Sadler,  and  the  girl  was  called  Judith,  from  a  similar  dcferenc<» 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judith  Sadler,  who  acted  as  her  sponsor.    Mr.   Hamnet  or 

*  Buildinf  on  the  bicfi  crcdibilitj  of  Shakspeare  havinfr  employed  his  poetical  talents,  at  this  periml,  on 
the  lubject  otarett  to  Eis  heart,  two  inf  enious  gentlemen  have  been  so  obligiiiR  an  not  oul^  to  furnish  him 
with  words  on  this  occasion,  but  to  offer  these  to  the  world  as  the  genuine  product  of  Ins  genius.  It  in 
•careelj  neoesmry  to  add,  that  1  allufle  to  the  Shakspeare  Papers  of  young  Ireland ;  and  to  a  Tour  in  Quest 
of  Qenealogy,  by  a  Barrister. 
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Hamlet  Sadler,  for  they  were  considered  as  synonymous  names,  and  therefore 
used  indiscriminately/  appears  to  have  been  some  relation  of  the  Shakspeare 
family;  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Shakspearo*s  will,  and  is  remembered  in  it  in 
the  following  manner: — **Iiem^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  Sadler  twenty-six 
shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring."  Mr.  Sadler  died  at  Stratford  in  Oc^ 
tober,  1624,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1550.  His  wife  was 
buried  there  March  23,  1613-14,  and  Mr.  Malone  conjectures  that  our  poet  was 
probably  godfather  to  their  son  William,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  February 
5,  1797-8.4-  In  the  Stratford  Register  are  to  be  found  entries  of  the  baptism  of 
six  of  Mr.  Sadler*s  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  William  being  the  last 
but  one. 

An  anecdote  of  Shakspeare,  unappropriated  to  any  particular  period  of  his  life, 
and  which  may  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  probability,  be  ascribed  to  this  stage 
of  his  biography,  as  to  any  subsequent  era,  has  been  preserved  as  a  tradition  at 
Stratford.  A  drunken  blacksmith,  with  a  carbuncled  face,  reeling  up  to  Shak- 
speare, as  he  was  leaningovcr  a  mcrccr*s  door,  exclaimed,  with  much  vociferation, 

**  Now,  Mr  Shakspeare,  (ell  me,  if  you  can, 

The  difference  between  a  youth  and  a  young  man  ?  '^ 

a  question  which  immediately  drew  from  our  poet  the  following  reply: 

**  Thou  son  of  fire,  with  thy  face  like  a  mapUy 

The  same  difference  as  between  a  scalded  and  a  coddled  apple.** 

A  part  of  the  wit  of  this  anecdote,  which,  says  Mr.  Malone,  ''was  related  near  fifty 
years  ago  to  a  gentleman  at  Stratford,  by  a  person  then  above  eishty  years  of  age, 
whose  father  might  have  been  contemporary  with  Shakspeare, '  turns  upon  the 
comparison  between  the  blacksmith's  face  and  a  species  of  maple,  the  bark  of 
which,  according  to  Evelyn,  is  uncommonly  rough,  and  the  grain  undulated  and 
crisped  into  a  variety  of  curls. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  a  book  published  in  1611,  under  the  title  of 
''Tarleton's  Jeasts,*'  that  this  fancied  resemblance  was  a  frequent  source  of  sar* 
castic  wit;  for  it  is  there  recorded  of  this  once  celebrated  comedian,  that,  ''as  he 
was  performing  some  part  'at  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  the  Queen's 
players  oftentimes  played,'  while  he  was  'kneeling  down  to  ask  his  (Other's 
blessing,'  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple  at  him,  which  hit  him  on  the 
cheek.  He  immediately  took  up  the  apple,  and,  advancing  to  the  audience,  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  lines : 

'  Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  Ai>  face  of  mappU^ 
Instead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwiie  me  an  apple ; 
But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  cast  a  crab, 
So  instead  of  an  honest  woman  God  hath  sent  him  a  drab/ 

'The  people,' says  the  relator,  'laughed  heartily;  for  the  fellow  had  a  quean  to 
his  wife.' "it 

Shakspeare  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  settled  in  the  country;  he  was  carrying 
on  his  own  and  his  father's  business;  he  was  married  and  had  a  family  around 
him;  a  situation  in  which  the  comforts  of  domestic  privacy  might  be  predicted 
within  his  reach,  but  which  augured  little  of  that  splendid  destiny,  that  universal 
fame  and  unparalleled  celebrity,  which  awaited  his  future  career. 

In  adherence,  therefore,  to  the  plan  which  we  have  announced,  of  connecting 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  with  our  author's  life,  we  have  chosen  this  period 
of  it,  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  a  survey  of  country  life  and 

*  Thus  in  the  will  of  Shakspeare  we  read,  **  I  frive  and  bequeath  to  Uamltt  Sadler;"  when  at  the  dose, 
Mr  Sadler  as  a  witnenr  writes  bis  christiaa  name  Hamnet  See  Malone's  note  on  this  subject,  Reed*s  Shak- 
speare, vol.  i.  p.  135. 

+  Reed*s  Smdwpeare,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  note  1. 

f  Malone's  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  Shakspeare  s  Works  p.  Uxv. 
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mtnncrs,  iU  customs,  diversions,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare.  These,  therefore,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  immediately  following 
chapters,  in  which  it  shall  be  our  particular  aim,  among  the  numerous  authorities 
to  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  draw  from  the  poet  himself  those 
passages  which  throw  light  upon  the  topics  as  they  rise  to  view ;  an  arrange- 
gement  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  carried,  in  all  its  various  branches,  through 
the  work,  will  clearly  show,  that  from  Shakspeare,  more  than  from  any  other  poet, 
is  to  be  collected  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  so  far  as  that  history 
relates  to  popular  usage  and  amusement. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  View  of  Country-Life  duriog  the  Age  of  Shakspeare— Its  iMannf^rs  and  Customs — Rural 

Characters. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  to  remark,  that 
rural  life,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  will  be  at  present  the  exclusive 
object  of  attention  ;  a  survey  of  ;the  manners  and  customs  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  the  superior  orders  of  society,  being  deferred  to  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  work. 

No  higher  character  will,  therefore,  be  introduced  in  this  sketch  than  the 
Country  Squire,  constituting  according  to  Harrison,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1580, 
one  of  the  second  order  of  gentlemen  ;  for  these,  ho  remarks,  "be  divided  into 
two  sorts,  as  the  baronie  or  estate  of  lords  (which  conteineth  barons  and  all  above 
that  degree],  and  also  those  that  bo  no  lords,  as  knights,  esquires,  and  simple  gen- 
tlemen." *  He  has  also  furnished  us,  in  another  place,  with  a  more  precise  defi* 
Dition  of  the  character  under  consideration.  "  Esquire  (which  we  call  commonlie 
squire)  is  a  French  word,  and  so  much  in  Latine  as  Scutiger  vel  Armige,  and  such 
are  all  those  which  bearc  armes,  or  armoircs,  testimonies  of  their  race  from  whence 
they  be  descended.  They  were  at  the  first  costerels  or  bearers  of  the  armes  of 
barons,  or  knights,  and  thereby  being  instructed  in  martiall  knowledge,  had  that 
name  for  a  dignitie  given  to  distinguish  them  from  common  souldiers  called  Gre- 
garil  Hilities  when  they  were  together  in  the  field."  f 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  minute  distinctions  of  gentlemen  as  detailed  at  this 
period,  in  the  various  books  of  Armorio  or  Heraldrie.  The  science,  indeed,  was 
cultivated,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  never  since 
been  equalled,  and  the  treatises  on  the  subject  were  consequently  multitudinous. 

"  —  If  no  geDtleman,  why  then  no  arms/'  % 

exclaims  our  poet ;  the  aspirants,  therefore,  to  this  distinction  were  numerous, 
and  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Academie ;  or.  The  Booke  of  St.  Albans,"  published  by 
Gervase  Markham  in  1595,  which  he  says  in  the  dedication  was  then  absolutely 
**  necessarie  and  behovefull  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
flourishing  ile — in  the  heroicall  and  excellent  study  of  Armory,"  we  find  **  nine 
sortes"  and  **  foure  maner"  of  gentlemen  expressly  distinguished. 

*'  Of  nine  sortes  of  genllemen  : 
''  First,  there  Is  a  genUeman  of  ancestry  and  blood. 
"  A  genUeman  of  blood. 

"  A  gentieman  of  coat-arroour,  and  those  are  three,  one  of  the  kings  badge,  another  of 
lordsblp,  and  Ibe  third  of  killing  a  pagan. 

•  Holioshed'i  Chnmicleii.  edit  of  1807,  in  six  td.  4to,  toI.  i.  p.  376. 

t  Holioshed,  vd.  i.  p.  S73,  X  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  ii.  «c.l. 
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*'  A  geDtleman  untrlall :  a  gentleman  Ipocrafet :  a  gentleman  spiritoaU  and  temporal! :  there 
is  also  a  gentleman  spiritoaU  and  temporal!. — 

**  The  divers  maner  of  gentlemen  : 

"There  arc  foure  maner  of  gentlemen,  to  vit,  one  of  aunceslrie,  iihich  must  needes  bee  of 
blood,  and  three  of  coate-armour,  and  not  of  blood  :  as  one  a  (srentleman  of  coate-armour  of  the 
kings  badge,  which  Is  of  armes  given  him  by  an  berauld  :  another  is,  to  vhome  the  king  giveth 
a  lordeshlppe,  to  a  yeoman  by  his  letters  patients,  and  to  his  heires  for  ever,  whereby  hee  may 
beare  the  coaie-armour  of  the  same  lordeshippe :  the  thirde  is,  if  a  yeoman  kill  a  gentleman, 
Pagan  or  Sarazen,  whereby  he  may  of  right  weare  his  coate-armour  :  and  some  holde  opinion, 
that  if  one  christian  doe  kill  an  other,  and  if  it  be  lawful!  battel!,  they  may  weare  each  coate- 
armour,  yet  it  is  not  so  good  as  where  the  christian  killes  the  Pagan." 

We  have  also  the  virtues  and  vices  proper  or  contrary  to  the  character  of  tho 
gentleman,  the  former  of  which  are  divided  into  five  amorous  and  four  sovereign  : 
"  the  five  amorous  are  these, — lordly  of  countenance,  speech,  wise  in  answere, 
perfitte  in  government  and  cherefull  to  faithfulnes :  the  foure  soveraigne  are  these 
fewe,^K)athes  are  no  swearing,  patient  in  affliction,  knowledge  of  his  owne  birth, 
and  tofeare  to  offend  his  soveraigne."  *  The  vices  which  are  likewise  enume- 
rated as  nine,  are  all  modifications  of  cowardice,  lechery,  and  drunkenness. 

*  Of  the  very  rare  tract  from  which  thef  e  extracts  are  taken,  the  following  is  the  entire  title-page : — 
**  Tlie  Gentleman's  Acadcmie ;  or,  the  Booke  of  St  Albans :  containinc  three  most  exact  and  excellent 
Bookes  :  the  first  of  Hawking,  the  second  of  all  the  proper  Tcrmes  of  Huntinft.  and  the  last  of  Armorie  : 
an  compiled  by  Juliana  Barnes,  in  the  Vere  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  1486.  And  now  reduced  into 
a  better  method,  by  O.  M.  London.  Printed  for  Humphrey  Lownes,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in 
Paules  Church-yard,  1695.**  This  curious  edition  of  the  **  Booke  of  St.  Albans,"  accommodated  to  the 
days  of  Shakspeare,  contains  95  leaves  4to.  and  I  shall  add  the  interesting  dedication : 

"  To  the  Gentlemen  of  England : 
and  all  good  fellowship 
of  Huntsmen  and 
Falconers. 

**  Gentlemen,  this  booke,  intreting  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Armorie ;  the  oriidoall  copie  of  the  which 
was  doone  at  St.  Albans,  about  what  time  the  excellent  arte  of  printing  was  first  brought  out  of  Oerman^r, 
and  practised  here  in  England :,  which  booke,  because  of  the  antiquitie  of  the  same,  and  the  things  themn 
contained,  !>eing  so  necessarie  and  behoveful!  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  flouriebing 
Ue,  and  others  which  take  delight  in  either  of  these  noble  sports,  or  in  that  heroical!  and  excellent  study 
of  Armory,  I  have  revived  and  brou^t  again  to  light  the  same  which  was  almost  altogether  for|^tten,  and 
either  few  or  none  of  the  perfect  copies  thereof  remaining,  except  in  their  hands,  who  we!  knowing  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  worke,  and  the  rarenesse  of  the  booke,  smothered  the  same  from  the  worid,  thereby  to 
inrich  Uiemselves  in  private  with  the  knowledge  of  these  delights.  Therfore  I  humbly  crave  pardon  of  the 
precise  and  judicial  reader,  if  sometimes  I  use  the  the  words  of  the  ancient  authour,  in  such  phune  and 
nome!^  English,  as  that  time  affoorded,  not  being  so  regardful,  nor  tying  myself  so  strictly  to  aeliver  any 
Uiing  m  the  (proper  and  peculiar  wordes  and  termes  of  arte,  which  for  the  love  I  beare  to  antiquitie^  and  lo 
the  honest  simplicitie  of  those  former  times,  I  observe  as  wel  beseeming  the  subject,  and  no  whit  disgrace- 
full  to  the  worke.  our  tong  being  not  of  such  puritie  then,  as  at  this  day  the  poets  of  our  age  have  raised  it 
to :  of  whom,  and  in  wliose  behalf  I  wil  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation  may  only  thinke  herself  hc^lding 
for  the  glory  and  exacts  com pendiousnes  of  our  language.  Thus  submitting  our  academy  to  your  kind 
censures  and  friendly  acdeptanc^  of  the  same,  and  requesting  you  to  reade  with  indiffierency,  and  correct 
with  judgement ;  I  commit  vou  to  God.  G.  M." 

From  this  dedication  we  learn  that  the  original  edition  of  the  Booke  of  St  Albans  was  as  scarce  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  c^tury  as  at  the  present  day  ;  that  ^  few  or  none  of  the  perfect  copies  "Vere  to 
be  obtained ;  for  tliat  those  were  in  the  hands  of  Bibliomaniacs  who  (like  too  many  now  existing) 
^'smothcr'd  them  from  the  world."  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  conclude,  from  "  the  rarenesse  (ana 
consequent  value)  of  the  booke  "  of  1486,  that  the  copy  of  Juliana's  work  in  the  library  of  Shakspeare, 
was  the  edition  by  Markham  of  1596.  I  shall  just  add,  that  the  copy  now  before  me,  was  nurohased  at 
the  Roxburgh  sale,  fur  9/.  ]9«.  6cl.  !  It  is,  notwithstanding,  probable,  from  the  pectuiariiieM  at- 
tending Manham's  re-impression,  that  this  sum,  great  as  it  may  appear,  will  be  exceeded  at  some 
future  sale. 

The  attachment  of  Gervase  Markham  to  the  subiects  which  employed  the  pen  of  his  favourite  Priorett, 
is  very  happily  introduced  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  while  alluding  to  the  similar  propensities  of  the  modem  Mark- 
ham, Mr.  Haslewood.  ^  Up  starts  Flarizel,  and  blows  his  bugle,  at  the  annunciation  of  any  work,  new 
or  old,  uj)on  the  diversions  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  or  Fishing!  Carry  him  through  Camilioy  cabinet  of 
Dutch  pictures,  and  you  will  see  how  instinctively,  as  it  were,  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a  sporting  piece  by 
Wouvermans.  The  hooded  hawk,  in  his  estimation,  hath  more  charms  than  Guiao's  Madonna  *. — how  he 
envies  every  rider  upon  bis  white  horse ! — how  he  burns  to  bestride  the  foremost  steed,  and  to  mingle  in 
the  fair  throng,  who  turn  their  blue  eyes  to  the  scarcely  bluer  expanse  of  heaven !  Here  he  recognises 
Gervase  Markham,  spurring  his  courser ;  and  there  he  fancies  himself  lifdng  Dame  Juliana  from  her  horse ! 
Happy  deception  !  dear  fiction  ?  says  Florizel — while  he  throws  his  eyes  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  views 
every  printed  book  upon  the  subject,  from  Barnes  to  Thornton."    Bibliomania,  p.  799,  7d0. 

The  folk>wing  very  amusing  description  of  ^  the  difference  twixt  Churles  and  Gentlemen,"  will  prove  an 
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That  the  character  of  tho  gcnth^man  >vas  estimated,  in  the  reign  of  ElizabiHh, 
according  to  this  definition  of  the  Prioress  of  Sop<;weII,  we  have  consequently  the 
authority  of  Markham  to  assert,  who  tells  us,  that  the  study  of  his  modernised 
edition  of  St.  Albans  was  still  **'  behovefuU  to  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  gentle-- 
man"  of  1595. 

The  mansion-houses  of  the  country-gentlemen  were,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare^ 
rapidly  improving,  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  in  their  interior  com- 
forts. During  the  reign  of  Uenry  the  Eighth,  and  even  of  Mary,  they  were,  if 
we  except  their  size,  little  better  than  cottaces,  being  thatched  buildings,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  the  coarsest  clay,  and  lighte<i  only  by  lattices;  when  Harrison 
wrote,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  though  the  greater  number  of  manor-houses  still 
remained  framed  of  timber,  yet  he  observes,  *'  such  as  be  latelio  builded,  are  co- 
monlie  either  of  bricke  or  hard  stone,  or  both  ;  their  roomes  large  and  comelie, 
and  houses  of  office  further  distant  from  their  lodgings."  *  The  old  timber  man- 
sions, too,  were  now  covered  with  the  finest  plaster,  which,  says  the  historian, 
**  beside  the  delectable  whitenesse  of  the  stufTe  itselfe,  is  laied  on  so  even  and 
smoothlie,as  nothing  in  my  judgement  can  be  done  with  more  exactnesse  :*'  -f  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  windows,  interior  decorations,  and  furniture  were  becoming 
greatly  more  useful  and  elegant. 

"  Or  old  time  our  countrie  houses,"  continues  Harrison,  "instead  of  glasse  did  use  moch 
lattite,  and  that  made  either  of  wiclcer  or  Gne  rifls  of  olte  in  chelicrwisc.  1  read  also  that  some 
of  the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  lime  of  ihe  Saxons,  did  malte  panels  of  borne  insteed  of 
glasse,  and  fix  tbem  in  woodden  calmes.  But  as  borne  in  windows  is  now  quite  laid  downe  in 
eyerie  place,  so  our  lattises  are  also  growne  into  lesse  use,  t»ecause  glasse  Is  come  to  tte  so  plentiMI, 
and  within  a  verie  little  so  good  cheape  if  not  better  than  the  other. — The  wals  of  our  houses  on 
tbe  inner  sides  in  lllte  sort  be  either  hanged  with  tapisterie,  arras  worlte,  or  painted  cloths, 
wherein  either  diverse  histories,  or  hearbcs,  beasts,  linots,  and  such  like  are  stained,  or  else  tbej 
are  seeled  with  oke  of  our  ownc,  wainescot  brought  hither  out  of  the  east  countries,  whereby  tbe 
roomes  are  not  a  little  commanded,  made  warme,  and  much  more  close  than  otherwise  they  would 
be.  As  for  stooves  we  have  not  hitherto  used  them  greatlie,  yet  doo  they  now  begin  to  be  made 
Id  diverse  booses  of  tbe  gentrie. — Likewise  in  the  houses  of  knights,  gentlemen,  &c.  it  is  not 
geson  to  behold  generallie  their  great  provision  of  Turkie  worke,  pewter,  brassc,  fine  linen,  and 


adequate  ■peeimen  of  Markhun*«  editkn,  will  be  appropriate  to  the  niibject  in  the  text,  and  majr  be  com- 
parvd  with  the  accurate  reprint  of  the  edition  of  W.  De  Worde  bv  Mr.  llatlewood. 

**  There  was  never  gentleman,  nor  churle  ordained,  but  bee  had  father  and  mother :  Adam  and  Ere  hail 
neither  ftither  nor  mother,  and  therefore  in  the  sounes  of  Adam  and  E«e,  first  iMsued  out  both  gentleman 
«nd  churle.    Bj  the  sonnes  of  Adam  and  Eve,  to  wit,  Scth,  Abell,  and  Caiuc,  was  the  ro>all  blood  divided 
from  the  rude  and  barbarous,  a  brother  to  murder  hi^  brother  contrary  to  the  law,  what  could  be  more 
ungentlemanly  or  vile  ?  in  that,  therefore,  became  Caiiie  and  al  hi^  ofMoring  churles,  both  by  the  curw  of 
Qod,  and  hii  owne  father.    Scth  was  niarle  a  gentleman  through  hin  father  and  mother's  blessing,  from 
whose  loynet  issued  Noah,  a  gentleman  by  kind  and  linage.     Noah  had  three  Kounes  truely  begotten,  two 
by  the  mother,  named  Cham  and  Sem,  and  the  third  by  the  father  called  Japhet,  e>en  in  thefie  three,  after 
the  world's  inundatioo,  was  both  gentlenes  and  vilenes  discerned,  in  Cham  man  grose  barbarisme  foundii 
tovrardea  his  owne  &thcr  in  discovering  his  privities^  and  diriding  from  whence  hee  proceeded.    JapheC 
the  youngest  gentlemanlike  reproved  his  brother,  which  was  to  him  reputed  a  vertue,  where  Cham  for  hia 
al>ortive  vilenea  l>ecame  a  churle  both  through  the  curse  of  God  and  hin  father  Noah.     When  Noah 
awoke,  hee  said  to  Cham  his  sonne  knowest  not  thou  how  it  is  become  of  Caiuc  the  sonne  of  Adam,  ami 
of  his  churlelike  blood,  that  for  tbem  all  the  worlde  is  drowned  save  eif;ht  pentons,  and  wilt  thou  nowc 
begin  barbarisme  asaine,  whereby  the  world  in  after  ages  shall  be  brought  to  conMunimation  ?  well  upoii 
thee  it  shall  bee  ana  so  I  pray  the  Great  one  it  maye  fall  out,  for  to  thee  I  give  my  curse,  and  withall  the 
uorth  |wrt  of  tbe  worid,  to  draw  thine  habitation  unto,  for  there  shall  it  be  where  sorrow,  care,  colde,  and 
mm  a  mischievous  and  unrespected  churle  thou  shalt  live,  which  part  of  the  earth  shall  be  termed  Europe, 
which  is  the  country  of  courles.    Japhet  come  hither  my  sonne,  on  thee  will  I  raine  my  blessting,  deare 
iosteede  of  Seth :  Adams  tonne,  I  make  thee  a  gentleman,  and  thy  renowne  shall  stretch  through  the  west 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  the  end  of  the  Occident,  where  wealth  and  grace  shall  flourish,  there  shall  be 
thine  habitatioa.  and  thy  dominion  shall  bee  called  AsifL  which  is  the  cuntrie  of  gentlemen.    And  Sem  my 
aonoe,  I  make  tnee  a  gentleman  also,  to  multiply  the  blood  of  Abell  tilaine  ho  undeservedlie,  to  thee  I  give 
the  orient,  that  part  of  the  world  whieh  shall  be  called  Africa,  which  is  the  country  of  temperatercs :  and 
thua  divided  Noah  the  world  and  hit  blensings.    From  the  of-spring  of  gentlemanly  Japhet  came  Abraham, 
Moyses,  Aaron  and  the  Prophets,  and  also  the  king  of  the  right  line  of  Mary,  of  whom  that  only  absolute 
seotleaian  Jetui  waa  borne,  pcrfite  God  and  pernte  man,  accordins  to  his  manhood  king  of  the  lande  of 
Juda  and  the  Jewea,  and  genUenan  by  his  rootiier  Mary  princesse  of  coat  armor."    Fol.  44. 

•  Holinabed.  vol.  i.  p.  S16. 

t  ihid  p.  Sift. 
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thereto  cotUie  cupbords  of  plate,  worth  five  or  sli  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  deemed  by 
estimation."  * 

The  house  of  eyery  country-gentleman  of  property  included  a  neat  chapel  and 
a  spacious  hall ;  and  where  the  estate  and  establishment  were  considerable,  the 
mansion  was  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  one  for  the  state  or  banqueting-rooms, 
and  the  other  for  the  household;  but  in  general,  the  latter,  except  in  baronial  re- 
sidences, was  the  only  part  to  be  met  with,  and  when  complete  had  the  addition 
of  parlours;  thus  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Building,  describing  the  houshold  side  of 
a  mansion,  says, 

**  1  wish  it  divided  at  the  first  into  a  hall,  and  a  chappell,  with  a  partition  betweene ;  both  of 
good  state  and  bignesse  :  and  those  not  to  goe  all  the  length,  but  to  have,  at  the  further  end,  a 
winter,  and  a  summer  parler,  both  faire :  and  under  these  roomes  a  faire  and  large  cellar, 
sunke  under  ground :  and  likewise,  some  privie  kitchios,  with  buUcries  and  pantries,  and  the 
like.'*t  ll  ^**  ^ho  custom  also  to  have  windows  opening  from  the  parlours  and  passages  into 
the  chapel,  hall,  and  kitchen,  with  the  view  of  overlooking  or  controlling  what  might  be  going 
on  ;  a  trait  ef  vigilant  caution,  which  may  still  be  discovered  in  some  of  our  ancient  colleges 
and  manor-houses,  and  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  he  de- 
scribes His  Majesty  and  Butts  the  physician  entering  at  a  window  above,  which  overlooks  the 
council-chamber.  :|:  We  may  add,  in  illustration  of  this  system  of  architectural  espionage,  that 
Andrew  Borde,  when  giving  instructions  for  building  a  house  in  his  **  Dictarie  of  Health,"  directs 
*'many  of  the  chambers  to  have  a  view  into  the  chapel :"  and  that  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  a  letter,  dated  1573,  says,  *'  if  it  please  Her  Majestic,  she  may  come  in  through  my 
gallerie,  and  see  the  disposition  of  the  hall  in  dynner*Ume,  at  a  window  opeoing'thereunto."S 

The  hall  of  the  country-squire  was  the  usual  scene  of  eating  and  hospitality,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  placed  the  orsille  or  high  table,  a  litle  elevated  above 
the  floor,  and  here  the  master  of  the  mansion  presided,  with  an  authority,  if  not 
a  state,  which  almost  equalled  that  of  the  potent  baron.  The  table  was  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  messes,  by  a  huge  saltcellar,  and  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  the  visitors  were  marked  by  the  situation  of  their  seats  above,  and  below,  the 
saltcellar;  a  custom  which  not  only  distinguished  the  relative  dignity  of  the  guests, 
but  extended  likewise  to  the  nature  of  the  provision,  the  wine  frequently  circula- 
ting only  above  the  saltcellar,  and  the  dishes  below  it  being  of  a  coarser  kind 
than  those  near  the  head  of  the  table.  So  prevalent  was  this  uncourtcous  dis- 
tinction, that  Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  written  about  the  year  1604,  or 
1610,  designates  the  inferior  orders  of  society  by  the  term  'Mower  messes." 

— ^— —  **  Lower  messes. 
Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind."  ** 

Delkar,  likewise,  in  his  play  called  ''The  Honest  Whore,"  1604,  mentions  in 
strong  terms  the  degradation  of  sitting  beneath  the  salt:  "Plague  him,  set  him 
beneath  the  salt;  and  let  him  not  touch  a  bit,  till  every  one  has  had  his  fuircut."f  f 
Hall  too,  in  the  sixth  satire  of  his  second  book,  published  in  1597,  when  depicting 
the  humiliated  state  of  the  sqtiire's  chaplain,  says,  that  he  mtist  not 

**  eTcr  presume  to  sit  ahave  the  tali :" 

and  Jonson,  in  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  speaking  of  a  coxcomb,  says,  **  his  fashion 
is,  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinkos 
behtv  the  salt."    See  act  i.  sc.  2. 

This  invidious  regulation  appears  to  have  extended  tar  into  the  seventeenth 
century;  for  Massinger  in  his  "City  Madam,"  acted  In  1632,  thus  notices  it: 


« 


My  proud  lady 


Admits  him  to  her  table,  marry,  ever 


*  Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  816  317.  +  Bacon's  EfMjef  or  CouniielA,  4to.  edit,  16SS.  p.  900. 

X  ActT.  ac.S.  $   Reed*«  Shakipcare,  vol.  it  p.  184  noted.  bySteevent 

**  Reed't  Shakspeare,  vol.  iz  p.  fi86.         ff  Ancient  Briti»h  Drama,  vol  i.  p.  531. 
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Beneath  the  salt,  and  there  he  sits  the  subject 
Of  her  contempt  and  scorn  :*'  * 

tod  Cartrighi  still  later : 

**  Where  yon  are  best  esteemed, 
You  only  pass  under  the  favourable  name 
Of  humble  cousins  that  sit  beneath  the  sa/t.**  Love*u  Convert, 

The  luxury  of  eating  and  of  good  cooking  were  well  understood  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  table  of  the  country-«quiro  frequently  groaned  beneath  the 
burden  of  its  dishes;  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter  especially,  the  hall  became  the 
scene  of  great  festivity. 

"  In  genUemen's  houses,  at  Christmai,*'  says  Aubrey,  "  the  first  dish  that  was  brought  to 
table  WIS  a  boar's  head,  with  a  lemon  Id  bis  mouth.  At  Queen's  Coll.  Oion.  they  still  retain 
tliii  custom,  the  bearer  of  it  bringing  it  into  the  hall,  singing  to  an  old  tune  an  old  Latin  rhyme, 
"Apr!  caput  defero,'*  &c.  The  first  dish  that  was  brought  up  to  table  on  Easter-day  wis  a 
red-herring  riding  away  on  horseback ;  t.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by  the  cook  something  after  the 
likeneM  of  a  man  on  horseiMck,  set  in  a  com  sallad.  The  custom  of  eating  a  gammon  of  bacon 
at  Easter  (which  is  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England)  was  founded  on  this,  fiz.  to  shew 
their  abhorrence  of  Judaism  at  that  solemn  commemoralion  of  our  Lord's  resurrection."  f 

Games  and  diversions  of  various  kinds,  such  as  mumming,  masking,  dancing, 
etc.  etc.  were  allowed  in  the  hall  on  these  days;  and  the  servants,  or  heralds,  wore 
the  coats  of  arms  of  their  masters,  and  cried  '*  Largesse**  thrice.  The  hall  was 
usually  hung  round  with  the  insignia  of  the  squire's  amusements,  such  as  hunt-* 
ing,  shooting,  fishing,  etc. ;  but  in  case  he  were  a  justice  of  the  peace,  it  assumed 
a  more  terrific  aspect.  The  halls  of  the  justice  of  peace,**  observes  honest 
Aubrey,  **  were  dreadful  to  behold.  The  skreen  was  garnished  with  corslets  and 
helmets,  gaping  with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  launces,  pikes,  halberts, 
brown  bills,  bucklers."  :|: 

The  following  admirable  description  of  an  old  English  hall,  which  still  remains 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  is  taken  from  the  notes  to  Mr.  Scott*s  recent 
poem  of  Rokeby,  and  was  communicated  to  the  bard  by  a  friend ;  the  story  which 
it  introduces,  I  have  also  added,  as  it  likewise  occurred  in  the  same  reign,  and 
aflbrds  a  curious  though  not  a  pleasing  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  times;  as, 
while  it  gives  a  dreadful  instance  of  ferocity,  it  shows  with  what  case  justice, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  might  be  set  aside. 

Littlecote-House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely  situation.  On  three  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  park  that  spreads  over  the  adjoining  hill;  on  the  fourth,  by 
meadows  which  are  watered  by  the  river  Kennet.  Close  on  one  side  of  the  house 
is  a  thick  grove  of  lofty  trees,  along  the  verge  of  which  runs  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  to  it  through  the  park.  It  is  an  irregular  building  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  probably  erected  about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfare, 
when  defence  came  no  longer  to  be  an  object  in  a  country-mansion.  Many 
circumstances  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  however,  seem  appropriate  to  feudal 
times.  The  hall  is  very  spacious,  floored  with  stones,  and  lighted  by  large 
transom  windows,  that  are  clothed  with  casement.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  old 
military  accoutrements,  that  have  long  been  left  a  prey  to  rust.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  range  of  coats  of  mail  and  helmets,  and  there  is  on  every  side  abundance 
of  old-fashioned  pistols  and'guns,  many  of  them  with  matchlocks.  Immediately 
below  the  cornice  hangs  a  row  of  leathern  jerkins,  made  in  the  form  of  a  shirt, 
mipposed  to  have  been  worn  as  armour  by  the  vassals.  A  large  oak-table,  reaching 
nearly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  might  have  feasted  the  whole  neigh-* 
bourhood,  and  an  appendage  to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer  at  other  times  for  tho 
old  game  of  shuQle-board.     The  rest  of  the  furniture  is  in  a  suitable  style,  partis 

'  *  Mawingei's  Pfans,  mid  Gilford,  fol.  it.  p.  7. 
t  From  a  BIS.  of  Aubrey^s  in  the  Ashmolc  Museum,  a«  quoted  by  Mr  Mulcolm  in  Iii^  Anecdotes  of  tho 


Mannen  and  CbsIobh  of  l^mdoo,  part  i.  p  S2U.    4to. 
I  Aubrej's  MS.  M alcoliD,  p.  9Sl ,  tH. 
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culariy  an  arm-chair  of  cumbrous  workmanship,  constructed  of  wood,  curiously 
turned,  with  a  high  back  and  triangular  seat,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Judge 
Popham  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  entrance  into  the  hall  is  at  one  end  by 
a  low  door,  communicating  with  a  passage  thatjleads  from  the  outer  door,  in  the 
front  of  the  house  to  a  quadrangle  within ;  at  the  other  it  opens  upon  a  gloomy 
staircase,  by  which  you  ascend  to  the  first  floor,  and,  passing  the  doors  of  some 
bed-chambers,  enter  a  narrow  gallery,  which  extends  along  the  back  front  of  the 
bouse  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  and  looks  upon  an  old  garden.  This  gallery 
is  hung  with  portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  one  of  the  bed-chambers,  which  you  pass  in  going  towards  the  gallery,  is  a 
bedstead  with  blue  furniture,  which  time  has  now  made  dingy  and  threadbare, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed-curtains  you  are  shewn  a  place  where  a  small 
piece  has  been  cut  out  and  sown  in  again;  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  identify 
the  scene  of  the  following  story : 

'*  It  was  a  dark  rainy  night  in  the  montli  or  November,  that  an  old  midwire  fate  musing  by  her 
cottage  fire-side,  when  on  a  sudden  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door.  On  opening 
It  she  found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  that  her  assistance  was  required  immediately  by  a  person 
or  rank,  and  that  she  should  be  handsomely  rewarded,  but  that  there  were  reasons  for  keeping 
the  affiiir  a  strict  secret,  and,  therefore,  she  must  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  be  conducted 
in  that  condition  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  lady.  After  proceeding  in  silence  for  many  miles 
through  rough  and  dirly  lanes,  they  stopped,  and  the  midwife  was  led  into  a  house,  which,  from 
the  length  of  her  walk  through  the  apartment,  as  well  as  the  sounds  about  her,  she  discovered  to 
be  the  seat  of  wealth  and  power.  When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  her  eyes,  she  found  her- 
self in  a  bedchamber,  in  which  was  the  lady  on  whose  account  she  had  been  sent  for,  and  a  man 
of  a  haughty  and  ferocious  aspect.  The  lady  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy.  Immediately  the 
man  commanded  the  midwife  to  give  him  the  child,  and,  catching  it  from  her,  be  hurried  across 
the  room,  and  threw  it  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  that  was  blazing  in  the  chimney.  The  child, 
however,  was  strong,  and  by  its  struggles  rolled  itself  off  upon  the  hearth,  when  the  mflSan  again 
seized  ft  with  fury,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife,  and  the  more  piteous  en- 
treaties of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and  raking  the  live  coals  upon  it,  soon  put  an 
end  to  Its  life.  The  midwife,  after  spending  some  time  in  affording  all  the  relief  in  her  power 
to  the  wretched  mother,  was  told  that  she  must  be  gone.  Her  former  conductor  appeared,  who 
again  bound  her  eyes,  and  conveyed  her  behind  him  to  her  own  home  ;  he  then  paid  her  hand- 
somely, and  departed.  The  midwife  was  strongly  agitated  by  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night ; 
and  she  immediately  made  a  deposition  of  the  fact  before  a  magistrate.  Two  circumstances 
afforded  hopes  of  detecting  the  house  in  which  the  crime  bad  been  committed ;  one  was,  that 
the  midwife,  as  she  sate  by  the  bed-side,  had,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  place,  cut  out  a  piece 
of  the  bed-curtain,  and  sown  it  in  again ;  the  other  was,  that  as  she  had  descended  the  staircase, 
she  had  counted  the  steps.  Some  suspicions  fell  upon  one  Darrell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of 
Liltlecote-Housc  and  the  domain  around  it.  The  house  was  examined,  and  identified  by  the 
midwife,  and  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salisbury  for  the  murder.  By  corrupting  his  Judge,  he 
escaped  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  but  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  in  a 
few  months  after.  The  place  where  this  happened  is  still  known  t>y  the  name  of  Darrell's  Hill : 
a  spot  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the  shades  of  evening  have  overtaken  on  his  way. 

**  Littlecote-Ilouse  is  two  miles  from  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  through  which  the  Bath  road 
passes.  The  fact  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  the  important  circumstances  1  have 
given  exactly  as  they  arc  told  in  the  country."    Rokeby^  4to.  edit,  notes,  p.  102 — 106. 

The  usual  fare  of  country-gentlemen,  relates  Harrison,  was  **foure,  five,  or  six 
dishes,  when  they  have  but  small  resort;"  and  accordingly,  we  Ond  that  Justice 
Shallow,  when  he  invites  FalstafT  to  dinner,  issues  the  following  orders:  '^Somo 
pigeons,  Davy;  a  couple  of  shortlegged  hens;  a  joint  of  mutton;  and  any  pretty 
little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook."  "  But  on  feast-days,  and  particularly 
on  the  festivals  above-mentioned,  the  profusion  and  cost  of  the  table  were  asto-- 
nishing.  Harrison  observes  that  the  country-gentlemen  and  merchants  con- 
temned butchers'  meat  on  such  occasions,  and  vied  with  the  nobility  in  the 

*  Hcnrj  1\.  part  ii.  act  v.  w.  1. 
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production  of  rare  and  delicate  viands,  of  which  he  gives  a  long  list;*  and  Mas^ 

singer  says, 

*^  Men  may  talk  or  country-christmasses  — 
Their  thirty-pound  butter'd  eggs,  their  pies  of  carps'  tongues, 
Their  pheasants  drenchM  with  ambergris,  the  cai^cases 
or  three  fat  wethers  bruised  for  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock ;  yet  their  feasts 
Were  fasts,  compared  with  the  city's-'^f 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  houses  of  the  country-gentlemen  to  retire  after  dinner, 
which  generally  took  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  to  the  garden-bower  or 
an  arbour  in  the  orchard,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  banquet  or  dessert;  thus 
Shallow,  addressing  FalstafT  after  dinner,  exclaims,  '^Nay,  you  shall  sec  mine 
orchard:  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  grafling, 
with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth.":]:  From  the  banquet  it  was  usull  to 
retire  to  evening  prayer,  and  thence  tosupper,  between  five  and  six  o'clock;  for  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  there  were  seldom  more  than  two  meals,  dinner  and  supper: 

•  '*  Heretofore,"  remarks  Harrison^  **  there  hath  beene  much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and 
drinking  than  commonlle  is  in  these  dales,  for  whereas  of  old  we  had  breakfasts  in  the  forenoone, 
beverages,  or  nuntions  after  dinner,  and  thereto  reare  suppers  generaliie  when  il  was  time  to 
go  to  rcil.  Now  these  od  repasts,  tbanlced  be  God,  are  verie  well  left,  and  ech  one  In  manner 
(eicept  here  and  there  some  yoong  hungrie  stomach  thai  cannot  fast  till  dinner  time)  conlenteth 
himselfe  with  dinner  and  supper  onelie.  The  nobililie,  gentlemen,  and  merchantmen,  especiallie 
at  great  meetings,  doo  sit  commonlle  till  two  or  three  of  the  cloke  at  aflernoone,  so  that  with 
manie  is  an  hard  maUer  to  rise  from  the  table  to  go  to  etening  praier,  and  relurne  from  thence 
to  come  time  enough  to  supper."  § 

The  supper  which,  on  days  of  festivity,  was  often  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and 
often  too  as  substantial  as  the  dinner,  was  succeeded,  especially  at  Christmas,  by 
gambols  of  various  sorts,  and  sometimes  the  squire  and  his  family  would  mingle 
in  the  ami|sements,  or  retiring  to  the  tapestried  parlour,  would  leave  the  hall  to 
tlie  more  boisterous  mirth  of  their  household;  then  would  the  Blind  Harper,  who 
sold  his  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  be  introduced,  either  to  provoke  the  dance,  or  to 
rouse  their  wonder  by  his  minstrelsy;  his  ^'matter  being  for  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  reportes  of  Bevis  of  Southampton,  Guy 
ofWarwicke,  Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old  ro- 
mances or  historical  rimes,  made  purposely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people 
at  Christmasse  dinners  and  brideales."**  Nor  was  the  evening  passed  by  the 
parlour  fire-side  dissimilar  in  its  pleasures;  the  harp  of  history  or  romance  was 
frequently  made  vocal  by  one  of  the  party.  '*We  ourselves,"  says  Puttenham, 
who  wrote  in  1589,  *'have  written  for  pleasure  a  little  brief  romance,  or  histo- 

*  HoUnihcd,  vol.  i.  p.  381.  The  particulars  of  the  diet  of  our  ancestors  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  will 
be  ciTcn  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

jF  City  Madam,  act  iL  sc.  1 . 

UenraM  Markham  in  bis  finjslish  House-Wife,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  publiMhed  not  Ions  after 
Shakspeare's  death,  after  mentioninir  in  his  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  cookery,  the  manner  of  ^order- 
ing jtreat  feaata,"  clotes  bis  observations  under  this  head,  with  directions  for  "  a  more  humble  feast,  or  an 
orduary  poportion  which  any  good  man  may  keep  in  bis  family,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  true  and  wor- 
thy frieod ;"  this  humble  feast  or  ordinary  proportion,  he  proceeds  to  say.  should  consist  for  the  first  course 
of  **  sixteen  full  dishes,  that  is,  dishes  of  meat  that  are  ot  substance,  and  not  empty,  or  for  shew — as  thus, 
for  example:  first,  a  shield  of  brawn  with  mustard;  secondly,  a  bojl'd  capon ;  thirdly,  a  boyl'd  niece  of 
beef;  fourthly,  a  chine  of  beef  rosted  ;  fifthly,  a  neat's  tongue  rosted ;  sixthly,  a  pig  rosted ;  seventhly,  che- 
wets  bak'd;  eighthly,  a  goose  rosted;  ninthly,  a  swan  rosted;  tenthlv,  a  turkey  rosted;  the  eleventh,  a 
haunch  of  venison  rosted ;  the  twelfth,  a  pasty  of  venistm ;  the  thirteenth,  a  kid  with  a  pudding  in  the  belly : 
the  fourteenth,  an  olive-pye ;  the  fifteenth,  a  couple  of  capons ;  the  sixteenth,  a  custard  or  dowsets.  Now 
to  these  full  ^hes  may  be  added  sallets^  fricases,  ^uelaue-choses,  and  devised  i)astc,tas  many  dishes  more 
which  make  the  fi^  service  no  less  than  two  and  thirty  dishes,  which  is  as  mucn  &»  can  conveniently  stand 
oo  one  taUe,  and  in  one  mess ;  and  after  this  manner  you  may  proi»ortion  both  your  second  and  third  course, 
bedding  fulness  on  one  half  of  the  dishes,  and  shew  in  the  other,  which  will  be  both  frugal  in  the  sjiendor, 
eontentment  to  the  guest,  and  much  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  beholders,'*  P.  100, 101.  ninth  edition  of 
10)3,  small  4to. 

i  Henry  IV.  part  ii.  act.  v.  sc.  3  §  f  lolinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  2B7. 

**  PuttenlMUB*^  Art  of  English  Poesic,  p.  G9,  reprint  uf  181 K 
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rical  ditty,  in  the  English  tong  of  the  Isle  of  Great  Britaine,  in  short  and  long 
meetreSy  and  by  breaches  or  divisions  to  be  more  commodiously  sung  to  the  harpe 
in  places  of  assembly,  where  the  company  shal  be  desirous  to  heare  of  old  adven- 
tures, and  valiaunces,  of  noble  knights  in  times  past,  as  are  those  of  King  Authur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Sir  Bevys  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  War- 
wicke,  and  others  like."  * 

The  posset  at  bed-time  closed  the  joyous  day,  a  custom  to  which  Shakspeare 
has  occasionally  alluded;  thus  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  the  ^'surfeited  grooms/* 
**I  have  drugg*d  their  possets ;"f  Mrs.  Quickly  tells  Rugby,  "Go;  and  we'll  have 
a  posset  for't  soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  6re  ;*':(:  and 
Page,  cheering  Falstaff,  exclaims,  "Thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to-night  at  my§ 
house."  Thomas  Heywood  alib,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  has  particularly 
notiped  this  refection  as  occurring  just  before  bed-time:  "  Thou  shalt  be  welcome 
to  beef  and  bacon,  and  perhaps  a  bag-pudding ;  and  my  daughter  Nell  shall  pop  a 
posset  upon  thee  when  thou  goest  to  bed."** 

In  short,  hospitality,  a  love  of  festivity,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  sports 
of  the  field,  were  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  the  country-gentleman  in 
Shakspeare's  days.  The  floor  of  his  hall  was  commonly  occupied  by  his  grey- 
hounds, and  on  his  hand  was  usually  to  be  found  his  favorite  hawk.  His  conver- 
sation was  very  generally  on  the  subject  of  his  diversions;  for  as  Master  Stephen 
says,  "Why  you  know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting 
languages  now-a-dayes,  Fll  not  give  a  rush  for  him.  They  are  more  studied  than 
the  Greeke,  or  the  Latine.*'  f  f  Classical  acquirements  were,  nevertheless,  becom- 
ing daily  more  fashionable  and  familiar  with  the  character  which  we  are  de- 
scribing; but  still  an  intimacy  with  heraldry,  romance,  and  the  chroniclers 
constituted  the  chief  literary  wealth  of  the  country-gentleman.  In  his  dress  he 
was  plain,  though  occasionally  costly;  yet  Harrison  complains  in  1580,  that  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  the  French  were  creeping  even  into  the  ruial  and  mercantile 
world:  e 

"  Neither  wm  it  merrier,*'  says  he,  "  with  England,  than  when  an  Englishman  was  knowno 
abroad  by  his  owne  cloth,  and  contented  himselfe  at  home  with  his  fine  carsie  hosen,  and  a  meane 
slop:  his  coat,  gowne,  and  cloaclc  of  browne,  blue,  or  pulce,  with  some  preUe  furniture  of 
▼elfet  of  ftirre,  and  a  doublet  of  sad  tawnie,  or  blaclce  velvet,  or  other  comelie  sillce,  without 
inch  cuts  and  gawrish  colours  as  are  worne  in  these  dates,  and  never  brought  in  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  French,  who  thinke  themselves  the  gaiest  men,  when  they  have  most  diversities  of 
Jagges  and  change  of  colours  about  them."  |t 

Of  the  female  part  of  the  family  of  the  country-gentleman,  we  must  be  indulged 
in  giving  one  description  from  Drayton,  which  not  only  particularizes  the  em- 
ployments and  dress  of  the  younger  part  of  the  sex,  but  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty;  he  is  delineating  the  well-educated  daughter  of  a 
country-knight : 

**  He  had,  aa  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  cleaped  Dawsabel, 

A  maiden  fair  and  free : 
And  for  she  was  her  father^s  heir, 
Full  well  slie  was  ycond  the  Icir 

Of  mickle  courtesy. 

1  he  silk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine, 
And  make  the  fine  march-pine, 

And  with  the  needle  work  : 
And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  mattins  on  a  holy  day. 

And  sing  a  psalm  in  kirlc. 


*  Puttenham's  Art  of  English  Poesie.  p.  33,  reprint  of  1S1I.      +  Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  9 

i.  Merry  Wives  of  Windj»or,  act  i.  sc.  4.  $  Merrj  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  ? .  sc.  5. 

*  *  Hey  wood's  Edward  II  p.  1 . 

+-t  Joiwoii'm  Evirjr  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  i.  sc  1.     Acted  in  the  year  1598. 
4^oliiiibed,vol.Lp.990. 
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"i-f  joiinfiii'H  Kvi  ry  ^Jan  in  lib  lluroo^ir,  Oct  i.  ic  1      AcUU  in  tlicyt-ar  131)8. 
U'loUniiluHl.Tol.i.].. '290. 
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She  wore  a  frodL  of  frolic  green, 
Might  well  become  a  maiUea  queen. 

Which  seemly  waa  to  see ; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 
In  colour  like  the  columbine, 

Ywrought  full  featously. 

Her  features  all  as  fresh  aboTC, 
As  is  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dotc, 

And  lythe  as  lass  of  Kent. 
Her  skin  as  soft  as  Leinster  wool, 
As  white  as  snow  on  Peakish  Hull, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent. 

This  maiden  in  a  mom  betime, 

Went  forth  when  May  was  in  the  prime. 

To  get  sweet  setywall, 
The  honey-suckle,  the  harlock, 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock, 

To  deck  her  summer-hall."* 

heighteDing  to  the  picture  of  the  country-gentleman  which  we  have  just 
lay  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  upstart  squire  or  country-knight, 
I  bieen  p()urtrayed  by  Bishop  Earle,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
nth  century;  for  the  absurd  imitation  of  the  one  is  but  an  overcharged  or 
re  exhibition  of  the  costume  of  the  other. 

upstart  country-gentleman/'  remarks  the  Bishop,  **  is  a  holiday  clown,  and  differs 
he  stuff  of  his  clothes,  not  the  stuff  of  himself,  for  he  bare  the  kings  sword  before 
tmis  to  weild  it;  yet  being  once  laid  o'er  the  shoulder  with  a  knighthood,  he 

herald  his  friend.  His  father  was  a  man  of  good  stock,  though  but  a  tanner 
;  he  purchased  the  land,  and  his  son  the  tiUe.  He  has  doffed  off  the  name  of  a  country- 
it  the  look  not  so  easy,  and  his  face  still  bears  a  relish  of  churne-milk.  He  is  guarded 
I  gold  lace  than  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  yet  his  body  makes  his  clothes  still  out 
u  His  house-keeping  is  seen  much  in  the  distinct  families  of  dogs,  and  serving-men 
on  their  kennels,  and  the  deepness  of  their  throats  is  the  depth  of  his  discourse.  A 
esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceeding  ambitious  to  seem  delighted  in 

and  have  his  fist  gloved  with  his  jessesf.  A  justice  of  peace  he  is  to  domineer  in  hit 
d  do  his  neighbour  wrong  with  more  ri^ht.  He  will  be  drunk  with  his  hunters  for  company, 
his  gentility  with  droppings  of  ale.  He  is  fearful  of  being  sheriff  of  the  shire  by  instinct, 
I  the  assize-week  as  much  as  the  prisoners.  In  sum,  he's  but  a  clod  of  his  own  earth,  or 
i  the  dunghill  and  he  the  cock  that  crows  over  it :  and  commonly  his  race  is  quickly  run, 
lildren's  children,  though  they  scape  hanging,  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came."  % 

thstanding  the  hospitality  which  generally  prevailed  among  the  country- 
911  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  injurious  custom  of 
;  their  hereditary  halls  for  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of  the  metropolis, 
I  appear;  and,  accordingly,  Bishop  Hall  has  described  in  a  most  Cnished 
nresque  manner  the  deserted  mansion  of  his  days; 

**  Beat  the  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound 
With  double  echoes  doth  againe  rebound ; 
But  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee. 
Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see  .- 
AU  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night. 
Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite  1 
The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed, 
With  honse-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock -seed.— 
Look  to  the  towered  chimnies,  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitalitie  :^— 
Lo,  there  th'unthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest, 
And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest.*^  S 

mTfl  Poeto,  vol.  iv.  p.  435,436.    Drayton,  Fourth  Eclogue. 

» in  hawkuig,  aigmfjiog  the  short  straps  of  leatlier  which  are  fastened  to  the  hawk's  legs,  by 

I  Iwid  OB  the  fist,  or  joined  to  the  lenahJ*    Bliw.  . 

>  MierocosBOcrapby ;  or  a  Piece  of  the  Worid  discovered,  in  Essays  and  Characters.    Edition  of 

^jaiimT^  $  Hall's  Satires,  book  t.  sat.  9  printed  in  lUB. 
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That  it  was  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  country-gentlemen  to  spend  their 
Christmas  in  London  at  this  period,  is  evident  from  a  letter  preserved  by  Mr. 
Lodge,  in  his  Illustrations  of  British  History;  it  is  written  by  William  Fleetwood, 
afterwards  Queen's  Serjeant,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby;  is  dated  New  Yere's  Daye, 
1589,  and  contains  the  following  passage: — '^The  gentlemen  of  NoriT.  and  SuiTolk 
were  commanded  to  dep'te  from  London  before  Xtemmas,  and  to  repaire  to  their 
countries,  and  there  to  kepe  hospitalitie  amongest  their  neighbours.'*  *  The 
fashion,  however,  of  annually  visiting  the  capital  did  not  become  general,  nor  did 
the  character  of  the  country-squire,  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  alter 
materially  during  the  following  century,  f 

*  Lodf^t^M  Illustrations  of  British  History,  Biofrraphj,  and  Manners,  in  tbeReigns  of  HenrjfVIIl.,  Edward 
VI. «  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  vol.  ii.  p  383. 

That  this  evil  kept  gradually  increasing  during  the  reipi  of  James  L,  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  Peaeham  and  Brathwait;  tlie  former,  in  his  ^  Compieat  Gentleman,  ^  observes, — ^^  Much  doe  I  detest 
that  effeminacpr  of  the  most,  that  burne  out  day  and  night  in  their  beds,  and  by  the  fire  side ;  in  trifles,  gam- 
ing, or  courting  their  yellow  mistresses  all  the  winter  in  a  city ;  appearing  but  as  cuckoes  in  the  spring, 
one  time  in  the  yeare  to  the  countrey  and  their  tenants,  leaving  the  care  of  keeping  good  houses  at  Christ- 
mas, to  the  honest  yeomen  of  the  countrey ;"  (p.  214.)  and  the  latter,  in  his  ^  English  Gentleman,"  ad- 
dressing the  rural  fashionables  of  his  day,  exclaims, — **  Let  your  countrey  (I  say)  enjoy  you,  who  bred  you, 
shevring  there  vour  hospitality,  where  Uod  hath  placed  you,  and  with  sufficient  meanes  blessed  you.  1  doe 
not  approve  of  these,  who  fly  from  their  countrey,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  her,  or  had  committed  some- 
thing unworthy  of  her.  How  blame-woithv  then  are  these  Court-cornels,  whose  onely  delight  is  to  admire 
themselves  ?  These,  no  sooner  have  their  bed-rid  fathers  betaken  themselves  to  their  last  home,  and  re- 
moved  from  their  crazie  couch,  but  they  are  ready  to  sell  a  mannor  for  a  coach.  They  will  not  take  it  as 
tlieir  faUiers  tooke  it:  their  countrey  houses  roust  bee  barred  up,  lest  the  poore  passenger  should  expect 
what  is  uupossible  to  finde,  releefe  to  his  want,  or  a  supply  to  his  necessity.  No,  the  cage  is  opened,  and 
all  the  biroB  are  fled,  not  one  crum  of  comfort  remaining  to  succour  a  distressed  poore  one.  Hospitality, 
which  was  once  a  relique  of  gentry,  and  a  knowne  coenizcjice  to  all  ancient  houses,  hath  lost  her  title,  mere- 
ly through  discontinuance :  and  grecU  houses,  which  were  at  first  founded  to  releeve  the  poore,  and  such 
needful  passengers  as  travelled  by  them,  are  now  of  no  use  but  onely  as  waymarkes  to  direct  them.  But 
whither  are  these  Gr«a^  OHM  gone?  To  the  Court;  there  to  spend  in  boundlesse  and  immoderate  riot, 
what  their  provident  ancesters  had  so  long  preserved,  and  at  whose  doores  so  many  needy  soules  have  beene 
comfortably  relecved.'*    Second  edition,  lo33,  p.  332. 

In  the  margin  of  the  page  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  occurs  the  following  note : — ''This  is  excel- 
lently seconded  by  a  Prmcel^  pen,  in  a  pithy  poem  directed  to  all  persons  of  ranke  or  quality  to  leave  the 
Court,  and  retume  into  their  owne  countrey.** 

j*  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readera,  the  two 


ways  of  green  cloth,  his  house  was  of  the  old  fashion;  in  the  midst  of  a  large  park,  well  stocked  with  deer. 


rabbits,  and  fish-ponds.    He  had  a  long  narrow  bowling  green  in  it;  and  used  to  play  with  round  aand 
bowls.    Here  too  he  had  a  banquetting  room  built,  like  a  stand,  in  a  large  tree.     He  kept  all  sorts  of 
hounds,  that  ran  buck,ifox,  hare,  otter,  and  badger :  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  and  short  winged. 
His^reat  hall  was  commoidy  strewed  with  marrow  bones ;  and  full  of  hawk-perches,  hounds^  spaniels,  and 
temers.    The  upper  end  of  it  was  hung  with  fox-skins,  of  this  and  tlie  last  year's  killing.    Here  and  there 
a  pole-cat  was  intermixed ;  and  hunter's  poles  in  great  abundance.    The  parlour  was  a  large  room,  oom- 
pleatlv  furnished  in  the  same  style.    On  a  oroad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  terriers, 
nounds  and  spaniels.    One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs  had  litters  of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  lo  be  dis- 
turbed.    Of  these,  three  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner,  and  a  little  white  wand  kiy  by  his  trencher, 
to  defend  it,  if  they  were  too  troublesome.     In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay  his  arrows,  crow- 
bows,  and  other  accoutrements.    The  cxirners  of  the  room  were  filled  with  his l>e8t  hunting  and  hawking 
poles.    His  oyster  table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  in  constant  use  twice  a  day,  all  the 
year  round ;  for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oysters  both  at  dinner  and  supper:  with  which  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Pool  supplied  him.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  room  stood  a  small  table  with  a  double  desk ;  one  side  of 
which  held  a  Church  Bible;  the  other  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  On  different  tables  in  the  room  lav  hawkV 
hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with  their  crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasant  e^^gs ;  tables,  dice,  cards,  aiui  store  of 
tobacco  pipes.    At  one  end  of  this  room  was  a  door,  whicn  opened  into  a  closet,  where  stood  bottles  of 
strong  beer  and  wine ;  which  never  came  out  but  in  single  glasses,  which  was  the  rule  of  the  house ;  for  he 
never  exceeded  himself  nor  permitted  others  to  exceed.    Answerin^c  to  this  closet,  was  a  door  into  an  old 
chapel ;  which  had  been  long  disused  for  devotion ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  was  always  to  be 
found  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  a  venison  pasty,  a  ^mnion  of  bacon,  or  a  sreat  apple-pye,  with  thick  crust  wdl 
baked.    His  table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  good  to  eat  at.     His  s|)orts  supplied  all,  but  beef  and 
mutton;  except  on  Fridays,  when  he  had  the  best  ofnsh.     He  never  wanted  a  Ixmaon  pudding;  and  he 
always  sang  it  in  with  ^  My  part  lies  thercin-ft."    He  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  at  meals ;  put  syrup  of 
gilly-flowcrs  into  his  sack  ;  and  had  always  a  tun  glass  of  smalllieer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often  stirred 
about  with  rosemary.    He  lived  to  be  an  hundred ;  and  never  lost  his  eye  sight,  nor  used  spectacles.     He 

fn  on  horseback  without  help :  and  rode  to  the  death  of  the  stag,  till  he  was  past  four  score."    Gilpin*s 
orest  Scenerjr ;  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  26. 

Mr  Dibdin,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Bibliomania,  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  book  which  Bi- 
bliographv  has  ever  produced,  has  quoted  the  above  passage,  and  thus  alludes,  in  his  text,  to  the  character 
which  it  describes  —But  what  sbaA  we  say  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  eccentric  neighbour,  ilenty  HoMtm^tT 
who,  is  spite  of  his  hawks,  hounds,  kittvns ,  and  oysters,  could  not  forbear  to  indulge  his  book-propcnsitics, 
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The  country-clergyman,  the  next  character  we  shall  attempt  to  notice,  was 
dish'nguished,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  hy  the  appellation  of  Sir :  a  title 
which  the  poet  has  uniformly  bestowed  on  ttie  inferior  orders  of  this  profession,  as 
Sir  Hugh  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Sir  Topas  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  Sir 
Oliver  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  in  Love*s  Lahour*s  Lost.  This 
custom,  which  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  owes  its  origin  to  the  language  of  our  universities,  which  confers  the  designa- 
tion of  Dominus  on  those  who  have  taken  their  flrst  degree  or  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  any  claim  which  the  clergy  had  upon  the  order 
of  knighthood.  The  word  Dominus  was  naturally  translated  Sir;  and  as  almost 
every  clergyman  had  taken  his  (irst  degree,  it  became  customary  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  lower  class  of  the  hierarchy. 

"  Sir  seems  to  have  been  a  UUe/'  remarks  Dr.  Perqr,  '*  formerly  appropriated  to  tucb  of 
tbe  inferior  clergy  as  were  only  readen  of  the  service,  and  not  admitted  to  be  preachers,  and 
tkarefore  were  held  in  the  lowest  estimation,  as  appears  Trom  a  remarliable  passage  in  I\lacheli'8 
MS.  ''Coliectiont  for  the  History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,"  in  sii  volumes,  folio. 
preienred  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  library  at  Carlisle.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Machell,  author  of 
tbe  Collections,  lived  temp.  Car.  II.  Speaking  of  the  little  chapel  of  Marlindale  in  the 
BMonUiDS  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the  writer  says,  '  There  is  little  remarkable  In  or 
aboul  il,  but  a  neat  chapel  yard,  which,  by  tbe  peculiar  care  of  the  old  reader,  Sir  Riehardf  *  Is 
kept  clean,  and  as  neat  as  a  bowling-green.' 

**  IFilbin  the  limit  of  myne  own  memory  all  readen  in  chapels  were  called  Sir  f  and  of  old 


thoQfh  ia  a  moderate  degree !  Let  us  fancy  we  see  him,  in  his  eightieth  year,  just  alighted  from  the  toili 
of  the  chase,  and  listening,  after  dinner,  with  his  *  single  glass*  of  ale  by  his  side,  to  some  old  woman  with 
*  spectacle  oo  nose,'  who  reads  to  him  a  choice  passage  out  of  John  Fox's  *  Book  of  Martyrs ! '  A  rare 
OM  bof  was  this  Hastings."  Bibliomania,  p.  379. 
Mr  Grose,  the  antic[uary,  has  given  us,  in  his  sketches  of  some  worn-out  characters  of  the  last  a|[e,  a 
Dtt  amusing  portrait  of  the  country  squire  of  Queen  Anne's  days :  "  I  mean,"  says  he,  *^  the  little  mde- 


It  gentleman  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a  plain  drab  or  plush 
eoat,  large  silfer  buttons,  a  jockey  cap,  and  rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never  exceeded  the  distance 
of  ^be  county  town,  and  that  only  at  assize  and  session  time,  or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a  week  he 
eommonly  dined  at  the  next  market  town,  with  the  attornies  and  justices.  This  man  went  to  church  regu- 
larir,  read  tbe  Weekly  Journal,  settled  the  parochial  disputes  between  the  parish  officers  at  the  vestqr, 
•ad  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  usually  got  drunk  for  the  good  of  hu 
eoontrj.  He  never  played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when  a  family  pack  was  produced  from  tne  mantle- 
picee.    He  was  commonly  followed  by  a  couple  of  grev-hounds  and  a  pointer,  and  announced  his  arrival  at 


tma  and  preparation. 

*^  The  oianeioD  of  one  of  these  'Squires  was  of  plaister  striped  with  timber^  not  unaptly  caOed  callimaiico 
work,  or  of  red  brick«  large  casementcd  bow  widows,  a  fiorch  with  seats  m  it,  and  over  it  a  study ;  the 
cave*  of  the  house  well  inhabited  by  swallows,  and  the  court  set  round  with  holly-hocks.  Near  the  gate  a 
horse-UodL  for  the  conveniency  of  mounting. 

**  TIm  ball  was  furnished  with  flitches  of  Bacon,  and  the  mantle-piece  with  guns  and  fishing  rods  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  accompanied  by  tbe  broadsword,  partizan,  and  dagger,  borne  by  his  ancestor  in  thecivU 
wan.  The  vacant  spaces  were  occupied  by  stag  s  horns.  Against  the  wall  was  iiosted  King  Charles's 
Oolden  Rules,  Vincent  Wing's  Almanack,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborougn ;  in  his  window  lay 
Baker's  Chronicle,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Glanvil  on  Apparitions,  Quincey's  Dispensatory,  the  Complete 
Justice,  and  a  Book  of  Parrierjr. 

"  la  the  comer,  by  the  fire  side,  stood  a  large  wooden  two-armed  chair  with  a  cushion ;  and  within  the 
ehinmey  comer  were  a  couple  of  seats.  Here,  at  Christmas,  he  entertained  his  tenants  awiembled  round  a 
^bwing  fire  made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  and  other  great  logs,  and  told  and  heiird  the  traditionary  tales  of  the 
village  respecting  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear  made  them  afraid  to  move.  In  the  mean  time  the  jorum  of 
■le  was  in  continuid  circulation. 

''The  best  parlour,  which  was  never  opened  but  on  particular  occasions,  was  furnished  with  Turk-worked 
ebatn,  and  hunc  round  with  portraits  of  his  ancestors ;  the  men  in  the  character  of  nhepherds,  with  their 
crooks,  dressed  in  full  suits  and  huge  fulMmttomed  perukes;  others  in  complete  armour  or  buff  coats, 
nlajii:^  on  tbe  base  viol  or  lute,  llie  females  likewise'as  shepherdesses,  with  the  lamb  and  crook,  all  ha^ 
bited  m  high  ticads  and  flowing  robes. 

**  Alas !  these  men  and  these  houses  are  no  more  I*' 

Grose't  0/to, !i^  edit.  179S.  p.  41—14. 

*  Richard  Berket  Reader,  et.  74,  MS.  note. 

-f  In  the  margin  is  a  MS.  note  xceromgly  iu  the  hand-writing  of  Bishop  Nicholson,  who  gave  these  volumes 
to  the  library : 
**  Since  1  can  remember  Uierc  was  not  a  reader  in  any  chapel  but  was  called  SirV 
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bare  been  writ  so ;  wbence,  I  suppose,  sucb  of  ibe  laity  as  received  tbc  noble  order  of  knigbtbood 
being  called  Sirt  too,  (or  distinction  saice  had  Kniffht  writ  after  Ibem ;  whlcb  bad  been  superfluous, 
if  the  title  Sir  bad  been  peculiar  to  Ibem."  * 

Shakspeare  has  himself  indeed  sufficiently  marked  the  distinction  between 
priesthood  and  knightood,  when  he  makes  Viola  say,  ''  I  am  one  that  had  rather 
go  with  Sir  Priest  than  Sir  Knight.*'  f 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  country-clergy,  during  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  sketches  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  of  them,  I  am  afraid 
we  should  be  induced  to  appreciate  their  utility  and  moral  virtue  on  too  low  a 
scale.  It  will  be  a  fairer  plan  to  exhibit  the  picture  from  the  delineation  of  ong 
of  their  own  order,  a  competent  judge,  and  who  was  likewise  a  contemporary. 

^'Tbeapparell  of  our  clergiemen/'  records  Harrison,  **  is  comlie,  and,  in  irutb,  more  decent 
tban  ever  it  was  in  Ibe  popisb  cburcb :  before  tbe  universities  l)ound  Ibeir  graduals  unto  a  stable 
attire,  afterward  usurped  also  even  by  tbe  blind  Sir  Jobns.  For  if  you  peruse  well  my  cbronolojie, 
you  shall  find,  that  they  went  either  in  diverse  colors,  like  platers,  or  in  garments  of  light  hew,  as 
yellow,  red,  greene,  etc. :  with  their  shoes  piked,  their  haire  crisped,  their  girdles  armed  with 
silver ;  their  shoes,  spurres,  bridles,  etc,  buckled  with  like  metall :  their  apparell  (for  the  most 
part)  of  silke,  and  richie  furred ;  their  cappes  laced  and  bulned  with  gold  :  so  that  to  meet  a 
priest  in  those  dales,  was  to  behold  a  peacoke  that  spreadeth  bis  taile  when  he  danseth  before  the 
benne :  which  now  (1  sale)  is  well  reformed.  Touching  bospitalitie,  there  was  never  any'greater 
used  in  England,  silh  by  reason  that  marriage  is  permitted  to  him  that  will  choose  that  kind  o( 
life,  their  meat  and  drinke  is  more  orderly  and  frugallie  dressed ;  their  furniture  of  bousbold 
more  convenient,  and  belter  looked  unto ;  and  the  poore  oflener  fed  generallie  tban  heretofore 
they  havebeene."  Then,  alluding  to  those  who  reproach  the  country-clergy  for  not  being  so 
prodigal  of  good  cheer  as  in  former  days,  he  adds,  **  To  sucb  as  doo  consider  of  the  curtailing  of 
their  livings,  or  excessive  prices  wbereunto  things  are  growen,  and  how  their  course  is  limited 
by  law,  and  estate  looked  into  on  every  side,  the  cause  of  their  so  dooing  is  welt  inougb  perceived. 
This  also  oflTendeth  manie,  that  they  should  after  their  deaths  leave  their  substances  to  their  wives 
and  children :  whereas  they  consider  not,  that  in  old  time  such  as  had  no  lemans  nor  bastards 
(verie  few  were  there  Ood  wot  of  this  sort)  did  leave  their  goods  and  possessions  to  their  brethren 
and  kinsfolk,  whereby  (as  i  can  shew  by  good  record)  manle  houses  of  genlilitie  have  growen  and 
been  erected.  If  in  anie  age  some  one  of  them  did  found  a  college,  almes-house,  or  scboole,  if 
you  looke  unto  these  our  times,  you  shall  see  no  fewer  deeds  of  charitie  doone,  nor  better 
grounded  upon  the  right  stub  of  piclie  than  before.  If  you  sale  that  their  wives  be  fond,  after  the 
decease  of  their  husbands,  and  bestow  themselves  not  so  advisedlie  as  their  calling  requlreth, 
which  Ood  knoweth  these  curious  surveiors  make  small  accompt  of  in  troth,  further  than  thereby 
to  gather  matter  of  reprehension :  1  beseech  you  then  to  look  into  all  states  of  the  laitie,  and  tell 
me  whether  some  duchesses,  countesses,  barons,  or  knigbfs  wives,  doo  not  fullie  so  often  offend 
in  the  like  as  they  :  for  Eve  will  be  Eve,  though  Adam  would  sale  naie.  Not  a  few  also  find  fault 
with  our  thread-bare  gowns,  as  if  not  our  patrons  but  our  wives  were  causes  of  our  wo :  but  if 
it  were  knowne  to  all,  that  1  know  to  have  been  performed  of  late  in  Essei,  where  a  minister 
taking  a  benefice  (of  lesse  than  twenlle  pounds  in  the  Queen's  bookes  so  farre  as  1  remember)  was 
inforced  to  pale  to  his  patrone,  twentie  quarters  of  otes,  ten  quarters  of  wheat,  and  siit^ne  y^erlie 
of  barleie,  which  he  called  hawkes-meat ;  and  another  left  the  like  in  farme  to  bis  patrone  forten 
pounds  by  the  ydere,  which  is  well  worth  fortie  at  the  least,  the  cause  of  our  threadbare  gowDt 
would  easile  appeere,  for  such  patrones  doo  scrape  the  wool  from  our  clokes.^'  ^ 

This  delineation  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  one;  but  the  author  in  the 
very  next  page  admits  that  the  country-clergy  had  notwithstanding  fallen  into 
*'  general  contempt'*  and  *'  small  consideration;"  that  the  cause  of  this  was  not 
merely  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  ministry,  but  was  for  the  most  part  attributable 
either  to  the  iniquity  of  the  patron  or  the  immorality  of  the  priest,  will  but  too 
clearly  appear  from  the  relation  of  Harrison  himself,  and  from  other  contemporary 
evidence.  The  historian  declares  that  it  was  the  custom  of  some  patrons  to 
**  bestow  advowsons  of  benefices  upon  their  bakers,  butlers,  cookes,  good  archers, 
falconers,  and  horsekeepers,  instead  of  other  recompence  for  their  long  and  faithfull 
service;  §  and  the  following  letter  from  the  Talbot  papers  presents  us  with  a 


*  Reed'8  Shakspeare,  vol  ▼.  p.  8.  note. 
\  Holioflhcd,  Tol.  i.  p.  333,  m. 


t 


Twelfth  Night,  act.  iii.  •€.  4. 
Ibid.  yo\  1231. 
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rightful  view  of  the  manners  of  the  country-clergy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

*'  Ad.  Slack  to  the  Lady  Bowes. 
•<  Right  wor." 

"  1  ondentand  that  one  Raphe  Cteaton  ys  curalc  of  the  chappell  at  Buxton;  his  wages  are, 
iQt  of  his  neighbour*s  benevolence,  about  v'  yearely :  S'  Charles  Cavendishe  had  the  tythea 
here  this  last  yeare,  ether  or  his  owne  right  or  my  Lords,  as  th*  inhabitants  saye.  The  minister 
Jbreoaiiicd  diOereth  iitle  from  those  or  the  worste  sorte.  and  bad  dipt  his  flnger  boti]  in  man- 
laughter  and  p*jurie,  etc.  The  placinge  or  displacing  or  the  curate  there  resteth  tu  Af  r.  Walker, 
QOiiDlssarie  of  Bakewell,  of  which  churche  Buiton  is  a  chappell  of  ease. 

**  1  bombly  thanke  yo'  Wor^  Tor  yo'  i**  to  the  justices  at  the  cessions;  for  S'  Peter  Fretchwell, 
Dgllher  w*^  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  were  verie  earnest  against  the  badd  vicar  or  Hope ;  and  lykewyse 

»*  Jermane  Poole,  and  all  the  bencbe,  sa\inge  Justice  Reutley,  who  use  some  vafne on  his 

chalfe,  and  affirmed  that  my  I^.  Bowes  had  been  disprooved  before  My  Lord  of  Shrowesburie  in 
qMHts  looching  the  vicar  of  Hope ;  but  such  answere  was  made  therto  as  his  mouthe  was  stopped : 
el  Ibe  latter  daie,  when  all  the  justic'sbut  himselfle  and  one  other  were  rysen,  he  wold  have  had 
be  laid  Ticar  lyccnsed  to  sell  ale  in  his  vicaredgc,  althoe  the  whole  bencbe  had  commanded  the 
dtatrarje;  whereof  S'  Jermane  Poole  being  ad v 'Used,  retyrned  to  the  benche  (contradicting  hit 
peerhf)  wboe,  w*^  Mr.  Bainbrigge,  made  their  warrant  to  briuge  before  them,  him,  or  anie  other 
erson  that  shall,  for  him,  or  inhls  vlcardige,  brue,  or  sell  ale,&c.  Heys  not  to  bee  punished  by  the 
laliees  for  the  multytude  of  his  women,  untyll  the  basterds  whereof  be  is  the  reputed  father  bee 
rongbl  io.  1  am  the  more  boulde  to  wryte  so  longe  of  thissorrie  matter,  in  respect  you  maye  take 
9Bacb  better  knowledge  of  S'  Jo.  Bentley,  and  his  p'tialytie  in  so  vile  a  cause;  and  esteeme  and 
idge  of  him  accordinge  to  y'  wisdome  and  good  discretion.  Thus,  humbly  cravinge  pMon,  1 
MDmlUy'  good  Won.  to  the  everlasting  Lorde,  who  ever  kepc  you.  This  12lh  of  Octob.  1609. 
*'  YV  La'  humble  poore  tenant,  atcomandm*.  Ad.  Slack.* 

'*To  the  right  wor"  my  gooa  Ladie,  the  La.  Bowes  of  Walton,  gelve  thelse."    ' 

That  men  who  could  thiis  debase  themselves  sliould  be  held  in  little  esteem 
Dd  their  services  ill  requited,  cannot  excite  our  Wonder;  and  we  consequently 
ead  without  surprise,  that  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  minstrel  and  the  cook 
rere  often  better  paid  than  the  priest; — thus  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers* 
lompaoy  for  the  year  1510,  may  be  found  the  following  entry: 

"  Item,  payd  to  the  preacher  vi  2 
Item,  payd  to  the  minslrell  xij  0 
Item  paid  to  the  coke  xv      0*' 

Let  OS  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  age  of  Shakspeare  was  without  in- 
ttncea  of  a  far  different  kind,  and  that  religion  and  virtue  were  altogether 
ccladed  from  what  ought  to  have  been  their  most  favoured  abode;  it  will  be 
ifficient  to  mention  the  name  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  most  exemplary  of  parish- 
riesta,  whose  humility,  benevolence,  and  exalted  piety  were  never  exceeded, 
nd  whose  ministerial  labours  were  such  as  to  form  a  noble  contrast  to  the 
iiaaieful  neglect  of  the  pastoral  care  which  existed  around  him.  Indeed  we  are 
idined  to  infer,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  individual  instances  of  profligacy 
ad  dissipation  which  may  be  brought  forward,  that  the  country  clergy  then,  as 
oiWf  if  considered  in  the  aggregate,  possessed  more  real  virtue  and  utility  than 
By  other  equally  numerous  body  of  men ;  but  that  aberrations  from  the  stricter 
BoencT  of  their  order  were,  as  is  still  very  properly  the  case  in  the  present  day, 
itfjked  with  aridity,  and  censured  with  abhorrence.  To  the  younger  clergy  in 
le  ooanlry,  also,  was  frequently  committed  the  task  of  education,  a  labour 
^  onapeakable  importance,  but  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  attended 
o  oflen  with  the  most  underserved  contumely  and  contempt.  In  the  Scheie- 
laaler  of  Aacham  may  bo  found  the  most  bitter  complaints  of  the  barbarous  and 
igraceful  treatment  of  the  able  instructor  of  youth ;  and  the  following  sketches 
r  the  clerical  tutoi  from  Peacham  and  Hall,  will  still  further  heighten  and 
ithenticate  the  picture.    The  former  of  these  writers  observes, 

*  Lodge's  Ifluttntiow,  vol  tii.  p  S91.  t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol  xi  p.  321,  note  7. 
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"  Soch  is  the  mo«t  base  and  ridiculous  parsimony  of  many  of  our  Gentlemen,  (if  I  may  so 
terme  Ibem)  thai  if  they  can  procure  some  poore  Batchelor  of  Art  from  the  Universiiie  to  leach 
their  children  to  say  grace,  and  serve  the  cure  of  an  impropriation,  who  wanting  meanes  and 
friends,  will  be  content  upon  the  promise  often  pounds  a  yeere  at  his  first  comming,  to  be  pleased 
with  five;  the  rest  to  be  set  olT  in  hope  of  the  next  advouson  (which  perhaps  was  sold  before  the 
young  man  was  borne) :  Or  if  it  chance  to  fall  in  his  time,  his  lady  or  master  tels  him ;  *  Indeed 
Sir  we  are  beholden  unto  you  for  your  paines,  such  a  living  Is  lately  falne,  but  I  had  before  made 
a  promise  of  it  to  my  butler  or  bailiffe,  for  his  true  and  extraordinary  service.' 

*<  Is  it  not  commonly  seene,  that  the  most  Gentlemen  will  give  better  wages,  and  deale  more 
bountifully  with  a  fellow  who  can  but  a  dogge,  or  reclaime  a  hawlte,  than  upon  an  honest,  learned, 
and  well  qualified  man  to  bring  up  their  children  ?  It  may  be,  hence  it  is,  that  dogges  are  able  to 
mike  sylloglsmes  in  the  fields,  when  their  young  masters  can  conclude  nothing  at  home,  if  occa- 
sion of  argument  or  discourse  be  offered  at  the  table."  * 

Tho  domestic  chaplain  of  Bishop  Uall  is  touched  with  a  glowing  pencil,  and 
while  it  faithfully  exhibits  the  servile  and  depressed  state  of  the  poor  tutor,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  wrought  up  with  much  point  and  humour. 

**  A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  his  house  some  trencher-chapelaine ; 
Some  willing  man,  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  tniclile-bed, 
While  his  young  maister  lieth  o'er  his  head : 
Second,  that  he  do,  upon  no  default, 
Never  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt : 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twise ; 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies : 
Sit  bare  at  meales,  and  one  halfrise  and  wait: 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  maister  beat ; 
But  he  must  aske  his  mother  to  define 
How  manie  jeriis  she  would  his  breech  should  line. 
All  these  observed,  he  could  contented  be. 
To  give  five  mariies,  and  winter  liverie."  t 

From  the  description  of  the  character  of  the  country  clerical  tutor,  it  is  an  easy 
transition  to  that  of  the  rural  pedagogue  or  schoolmaster,  a  personage  of  not  less 
consequence  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  than  in  the  present  period.  He  frequently 
combined,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  reputation  of  a  conjuror  with  that 
of  a  schoolmaster,  and  accordingly  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Pinch,  in  the  drama- 
tis persons,  is  described  as  '^  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  conjuror,*'  and  the  following 
not  very  amiable  portrait  of  his  person  is  given  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  play : — 

**  They  brought  one  Pinch;  a  hungry  lean- faced  villain, 
A  meer  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller 
A  needy,  hollo w-eye'cl,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man :  this  pernicious  slave, 
ForsooUi,  took  him  on  as  conjuror."  ^ 

Ben  Jonson  also  alludes  to  this  union  of  occupations  when  he  says,  **  I  would  have 
ne*er  a  cunning  schoolemaster  in  England,  I  mean  a  Cunningman  as  a  schooie- 
master;  that  is,  a  Conjurour.'*  § 

A  less  formidable  figure  of  a  schoolmaster  has  been  given  us  by  Shaksi>eare, 
under  the  character  of  Holofernes,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  where  he  has  drawn 
a  full-length  caricature  of  the  too  frequent  pedantry  of  this  profession.  Yet 
Holofernes,  though  he  speak  '^  a  leash  of  languages  at  once,"  is  not  deficient 
either  in  ability  or  discrimination ;  he  ridicules  with  much  good  sense  and  humour 

*  The  Compleat  Gentleman.  Fashioning  him  absolut,  in  the  most  necessary  and  commendable  Qualities 
concerning  Minde  or  Body  that  may  be  required  in  a  Noble  Gentleman.  By  Henry  Pcacham  Master  of 
Arts :  Sometime  of  Trinitie  Colledge  in  Cambridge.     • 

This  book,  which  is  written  in  an  easy  and  elegant  stvle,  was  published  in  1622,  and  has  been  several 
times  reprinted ;  it  is  a  work  of  considerable  interest  and  amusement,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  educa- 
tion and  literature  of  its  times. 

+  Hall's  Satires,  Book  ii.  sat.  67.  i  Reed's  Shakspcare,  vol.  xx.  p  451. 

$  The  Staple  of  Newes,  the  third  lotermeade  after  the  third  act. 
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the  literary  fops  of  his  days,  the  "rackers  of  orthography;"  and  his  conversation 
if  described  by  his  friend,  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  Curate^  as  possessing  all  the  requi- 
sites to  perfection.  ^^  Sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  senten- 
tious; pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection,  audacious  without 
impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy."  *  ^'  It  is  very 
difficult,"  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  '*to  add  any  thing  to  this  character  of  tho 
schoolmaster's  table  talk,  and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will  scarcely 
be  found  to  comprehend  a  rule  for  conversation  so  justly  delineated,  so  widely 
dilated,  and  so  nicely  limited."f 

The  country-schoolmasters  in  tho  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  were,  how- 
ever, if  we  trust  to  accounts  of  Ascham  and  Peacham,  in  general  many  degrees 
below  the  pedagogue  of  Shakspeare  in  ability;  tyranny  and  ignorance  appear  to 
have  been  their  chief  characteristics;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were  they  defi- 
cient in  point  of  necessary  knowledge,  that  Peacham,  speaking  of  bad  masters, 
declares,  '*  it  is  a  generall  plague  and  complaint  of  the  whole  land;  for,  for  one 
discreet  and  able  teacher,  you  shall  |finde  twenty  ignorant  [and  carelesse;  who 
(among  so  many  fertile  and  delicate  wits  as  England  aifordeth)  whereas  they  make 
one  scholler,  they  marre  ten." :}: 

Ascham  had  endeavoured,  by  every  argument  and  mode  of  persuasion  in  his 
power,  to  check  the  severe  and  indiscriminate  discipline  which  prevailed  among 
the  teachers  in  his  time ;  it  would  seem  in  vain  ;  for  Peacham,  about  the  year 
1620,  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  lenity  in  equally  strenuous  terms,  and  has 
given  a  minute  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  faithful  picture  of  the  various  cruelties  te 
which  scholars  were  then  subjected ;  a  summary  of  the  result  of  this  conduct  may 
be  drawn  from  his  own  words  where  he  says,  *'  Masters  for  the  most  part  so  be- 
have themselves,  that  their  very  name  is  hatefull  to  the  scholler  who  trembleth  at 
their  comming  in,  rejoyceth  at  their  absence,  and  looketh  his  master  (returned) 
in  the  face,  as  his  deadly  enemy."  § 

To  the  charges  of  undue  severity  and  defective  literature,  we  must  add,  I  am 
afraid,  the  infinitely  more  weighty  accusation  of  frequent  immorality  and  buf- 
foonery. Ludovicus  Vivos,  who  wrote  just  before  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  asserts, 
that  **8ome  schoolmasters  taught  Ovid's  books  of  love  to  their  scholars,  and  some 
made  expositions,  and  expounded  the  vices  ;"**  and  Peacham,  at  the  close  of  the 
era  we  are  considering,  censures  in  the  strongest  terms  their  too  common  levit} 
and  misconduct : 

"  The  diseases  whereanto  some  of  Ibem  are  very  subject,  are  humour  wi^  folly  ((bat  I  may  say 
BoUiiiig  of  the  groftse  ignorance  and  insufliciency  of  many)  wbereby  they  become  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  boUi  in  the  schoole  and  abroad.  Hence  it  comes  to  passe,  that  in  many  places,  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  of  all  professions  that  ofpedanteria  is  held  in  basest  repute  :  the  scboole-master 
almoat  in  every  comedy  being  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  parallel  the  Zani  or  Pantaloun.  He  made 
as  good  sport  in  that  excellent  comedy  of  PedantiWy  acted  in  our  Trinity  Colledge  in  Cambridge, 
and  if  1  be  not  deceived,  in  PriteianuM  Vapularu,  and  many  of  our  English  plays. 

"  1  knew  one,  who  in  winter  would  ordinarily  in  a  cold  morning  whip  his  boyes  over  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  get  himselfe  a  heat :  another  beat  them  for  swearing,  and  all  the  while  he 
swcaref  himselfe  with  horrible  oalhes,  he  would  forgive  any  fault  saving  that. 

**  1  had  1  remember  myselfe  (neere  S.  Albanes  in  Hertfordshire,  where  I  was  borne)  a  master, 
who  hy  no  entreaty  would  teach  any  scholler  he  had,  farther  than  his  father  bad  learned  before 
bin ;  as,  if  he  had  onely  learned  but  to  reade  English,  the  sonne,  though  he  went  with  him  seven 
yeeret,  shonld  goe  no  further :  his  reason  was,  they  would  then  proove  saucy  rogues  and  controulo 
their  fathers  :  yet  these  are  they  that  oftentimes  have  our  hopefull  gentry  under  their  charge  and 
trilioo,  to  bring  them  in  science  and  civility.*'tt 

We  must,  I  apprehend,  from  these  representations,  be  induced  to  conclude,  thai 
ignorance,  despotism,  and  self-sufficiency  were  leading  features  in  the  composition 

•  Act  ▼.  K.  1.  +  Recil*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  vii.  p.  132.  note  7. 
%  ComplcAt  GcBllenan,  p.  9).  edit  of  1634.  §  IbiJ.  p.  25. 

*  *  IttttmetioB  of  a  Chrivtaaa  Woiwui,  4to.  (^dit.  of  1557 
tt  CompleatGcntlcMA,  p.  26,27. 
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of  the  country-schoolmaster,  during  this  period  of  our  annals ;  it  would  not  be 
justy  however,  to  infer  from  these  premises  that  the  larger  schools  were  equally 
unfortunate  in  their  conductors  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  public  seminaries 
of  the  capital,  and  many  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  were  under  the  regulation 
of  masters  highly  respectable  for  their  erudition;  men,  indeed,  to  whom  neither 
Erasmus  nor  Joseph  Scaliger  would  have  refused  the  title  of  ripe  and  good  scholars. 
We  shall  now  pass  for^'ard,  in  the  series  of  our  rural  characters,  to  the  de- 
lineation of  one  of  great  importance  in  a  national  pointof  view,  that  of  the  substan- 
tial Farmer  or  Yeoman,  of  whom  Harrison  has  left  us  the  following  interesting 
definition : — 

*'  This  sort  of  people  have  a  certaine  preheminence,  and  more  estimaUon  than  labourers  and 
the  common  sort  of  artificers,  and  these  commonlie  live  wealthilie,  k6epe  good  houses,  and  travel 
to  get  riches.  They  are  also  for  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen,  or  at  the  leastwise  artificers, 
and  with  grazing,  frequenting  of  markets,  and  keeping  of  servants  (not  idle  servants,  as  the  gentle- 
men doo,  but  such  as  get  both  their  owne  and  part  of  their  masters  living)  do  come  to  great  welth, 
in  somuch  that  manie  of  them  are  able  and  doo  buie  the  lands  of  unlhrifUe  gentlemen,  and  often 
setting  their  sonnes  to  the  schooles,  to  the  universities,  and  to  the  ins  of  the  court ;  or  otherwise 
leaving  them  sufficient  lands  whereupon  they  may  live  without  labour,  doo  make  them  by  those 
meanes  to  become  gentlemen  :  these  were  ibey  that  in  times  past  made  all  France  afraid.  And 
albeit  they  be  not  called  master,  as  gentlemen  are,  or  sir  as  to  knights  apperteineth,  but  onelie 
John  and  Thomas.  &c.  :  yet  have  they  beene  found  to  have  doone  verie  good  service  :  and  the 
kings  of  England  in  foughten  baUels,  were  woont  to  remaine  among  them  (who  were  their  foot- 
men) as  the  French  kings  did  amongst  their  horsemen :  the  prince  thereby  shewing  where  his 
chiefe  strength  did  consist."  * 

After  this  description  of  the  rank  which  the  farmer  held  in  society  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  mode  in  which  he  commonly  lived  in  the  ap;e  of  Elizabeth;  and  in 
doing  this  we  have  chosen,  as  usual,  to  adopt  at  considerable  length  the  language 
of  our  old  writers;  a  practice  to  which  we  shall  in  future  adhere,  while  detailing  the 
manners,  customs,  etc.  of  our  ancestors,  a  practice  which  has  indeed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ;  for  the  authenticity  of  the  source  is  at  once  apparent,  the  diction  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  charm  from  its  antique  cast,  and  the  expression  has  a  raciness  and 
force  of  colouring,  which  owes  its  origin  to  actual  inspection,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, it  is  in  vain  to  expect,  on  such  subjects,  from  modern  composition. 

The  houses  or  cottages  of  the  farmer  were  built,  in  places  abounding  in  wood, 
in  a  very  strong  and  substantial  manner,  with  not  more  than  four,  six,  or  nine 
inches  between  stud  and  stud ;  but  in  the  open  and  champagne  country,  they 
were  compelled  to  use  more  flimsy  materials,  with  here  and  there  a  a  girding  to 
which  they  fastened  their  splints,  and  then  covered  th^  whole  with  thick  clay  to 
keep  out  the  wind.  ''  Certes  this  rude  kind  of  building,**  says  Harrison,  ^'  made 
the  Spaniards  in  qudene  Maries  dates  to  wonder,  but  ch6eflio  when  they  saw  what 
large  diet  was  used  in  manie  of  these  so  homelie  cottages,  in  so  much  that  one  of 
no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said  after  this  manner :  ^  These  English 
(quoth  he)  have  their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  durt,  but  they  fare  commonlie 
so  well  as  the  king.'  Whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good  faro 
in  such  coarse  cabins,  than  of  their  owne  thin  diet  in  their  prince-like  habitations 
and  palaces.'*  f  The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  usually  consisted  of  but  two  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  outer  for  the  servants,  the  inner  for  the  master  and  his 
family,  and  they  were  thatched  with  straw  or  sedge ;  while  the  dwelling  of  the 
substantia]  farmer  was  distributed  into  several  rooms  ;  above  and  beneath  was 
coated  with  white  lime  or  cement,  and  was  very  neatly  roofed  with  reed ;  hence 
Tusser,  speaking  of  the  farm-house,  gives  the  following  directions  for  repairing 
and  preserving  its  thatch  in  the  month  of  May  : 

**  Where  houses  he  reeded  (as  houites  have  need) 
Now  pare  of  the  moase,  and  go  beat  in  the  reed  : 


♦  Holiiwhed.  yoI.  i.  p.  276.  t  IIoIiushiNl,  vol.  i.  p.  315. 
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The  jnster  ye  drive  it,  the  smoother  and  plaine. 
More  handsome  ye  malce  it,  to  shut  off  the  raiue.' 

A  few  years  before  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  venerable  Hugh  La- 
timer, describing  in  one  of  bis  impressive  sermons  the  economy  of  a  farmer  in  his 
time,  tells  us  that  his  father,  who  was  a  yeoman,  had  no  land  of  his  own,  but 
only  "  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  tlic  utmost ;  and  hereupon 
be  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  a  wa lie  for  an  hundred 
sheep ;  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  kept  his  son  at  school  till  he  went 
to  the  university,  and  maintained  him  there  ;  he  married  his  daughters  with  five 
pounds  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece  ;  he  kept  hospitality  with  his  neighbours,  and 
some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor ;  and  all  this  he  did  out  of  the  said  farm."  -{- 

Land  let,  at  this  period,  it  should  be  remembered,  at  about  a  shilling  per  acre; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  value  rapidly  increased,  together  with  a  propor- 
tional augmentation  of  the  comfort  of  the  farmer,  who  even  began  to  exhibit  the 
elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life.  Of  the  change  which  took  place  in  rural  economy 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  following  faithful  and  interesting 
picture  has  been  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Harrison,  who,  noticing  the  additional 
splendour  of  gentlemen's  houses,  remarks, — 

"  In  times  past  the  costlie  furniture  stated  there,  whereas  now  it  is  descended  yet  lower,  even 
unto  manie  farmers,  who  by  vertue  of  their  old  and  not  of  their  new  leases,  have  for  the  most 
part  learned  also  to  garnish  their  cupbords  with  plate,  their  ioined  beds  with  tapistrie  and  silke 
baDgiogs,  and  their  tables  with  carpets  and  Gne  naperie,  whereby  the  wealth  of  our  countrio 
(God  be  praised  therefore,  and  give  us  grace  to  imploie  it  well)  dooth  infinitlie  appeare.  Neither 
doc  1  tpeake  this  in  reproch  of  ante  man,  God  is  my  judge,  but  to  shew  that  1  do  rejoise  rather, 
to  tee  how  God  hath  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts ;  and  whitest  I  behold  how  that  in  a  time 
wherein  all  things  are  growen  to  most  excessive  prices,  and  what  commoditie  so  ever  is  to  be  had, 
is  dally  plucked  from  the  commonaltic  by  such  as  looke  in  to  everie  trade,  we  doo  yet  find  the 
means  to  obtein  and  atchive  such  furniture  as  here  to  fore  hath  beene  unpossible.  There  are  old 
men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  1  remaine,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellouslie 
altered  In  England  within  their  sound  remembrance ;  and  other  three  things  too  too  much  eo- 
creased.  One  is,  the  multitude  of  chimnies  lalelic  erected,  whereas  in  their  yoong  dales  there 
were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  manie  in  most  uplandish  townes  of  the  realmc,  (the  religions 
bouses,  and  manor  places  of  their  lords  alwaies  excepted,  and  perad venture  some  great  personages) 
bat  ech  one  made  his  fire  against  a  rere  dosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat. 

'*  The  Mecotidis  the  great  (although  not  general!)  amendment  of  lodging,  for  (said  they)  our 
fathers  (yea  and  wee  ourselves  also)  have  lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats  covered 
onlle  with  a  shM,  Udder  coverlets  made  of  dagswain  or  hop  harlots  (I  use  their  owne  termes), 
and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads  instead  of  a  bolster  or  pillow,  if  it  were  so  that  our 
fathers  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had  within  seven  yeares  after  his  mariage  purchased  a  mat- 
teres  or  floekebed,  and  thereto  a  sacke  of  chafTc  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himselfe  to  be  as 
well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne,  that  peradventure  laic  seldome  in  a  bed  of  downe  or  whole 
fetbers;  so  well  were  they  contented,  ond  with  such  base  kind  of  furniture  :  which  also  is  not 
verle  much  amended  as  yet  in  some  parts  of  Bedfordshire,  and  elsewhere  further  off  from  our 
loatheme  parts.  PlUowes  (said  they)  were  thought  mM  onelie  for  women  in  child  bed.  As  for 
tenrants,  if  they  had  anie  sh^et  above  them  it  was  well,  for  seldome  had  they  anie  under  their  bo- 
dies, to  keepe  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of  the  pallet,  and 
rated  their  hardened  hides. 

"  The  third  thing  they  tell  of,  is  the  exchange  of  vessell,  as  of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and 
wodden  ipoones  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treene  stuff  in  old  time,  that  a 
roan  should  hardlle  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  salt)  in  a  good 
fanner's  house,  and  yet  for  all  this  frugalitie  (if  it  may  so  be  justly  called)  they  were  scarce  able 
to  live  and  pale  their  rents  at  their  dales  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  an  horsse,  or  more,  although 
they  paid  but  foore  pounds  at  the  uttermost  by  the  yeare.  Such  also  was  their  povertie,  that  if 
tome  one  od  farmer  or  husbandman  had  btooe  at  the  alehouse,  a  thing  grcatlie  used  in  those  dales. 
amongst  six  or  seven  of  his  neighbours,  and  there  In  a  braverie  to  shew  what  store  he  had,  did 

*  Three  editions  of  Tu8ser*s  Poem  on  Husbandry  arc  now  before  mc ;  the  first  printed  in  I&57,  entitled, 
**  A  hundreth  good  Pointe*  of  Hntbandrie ; '^  the.  4to.  edition  of  1586,  termed  ^Pivc  Hundred  PointeH  of 
Good  HofllMuiorie ; "  aad  ^Tuiwer  Redivivus.*^  by  Daniel  Hilman,  first  published  in  1710,  and  again  in  1744 ; 
the  quatrmia  ju^  quoted  is  from  the  copy  of  1744,  p.  56. 

■f  Gilpin's  Life  of  lAtimer,  p.  8. 
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CMt  dowD  his  puree,  and  therein  a  noble  or  six  shillings  in  silver,  unto  them  (for  few  such  men 
then  cared  for  gold,  because  it  vas  not  so  readie  paiment,  and  they  were  oft  inforced  to  give  a 
penie  for  the  exchange  of  an  angell)  it  was  verie  liltelle  that  ali  the  rest  could  not  late  downe  so 
much  against  it :  whereas  in  my  time,  although  peradventure  foure  poundes  of  old  rent  be  impro- 
ved to  fortie,  fiftie,  or  an  hundred  pounds,  yet  will  the  farmer  as  another  palme  or  date  tr^  thinke 
his  gaines  verie  small  toward  the  end  of  his  terme,  if  he  have  not  six  or  seven  yeares  rent  lieing  by 
him,  therewith  to  purchase  a  new  lease,  beside  a  faire  garnish  of  pewter  on  his  cupbord,  with  so 
much  in  od  vessell  going  about  the  house^  thr^e  or  foure  feather  l)eds,  so  maoie  coverlids  and 
carpets  of  lapistrie,  a  silver  salt,  a  bowle  for  wine  (if  not  an  whole  neast)  and  a  dozzen  of  spoooei 
to  furnish  up  the  sute."* 

To  this  curious  delineation  of  the  furniture  and  household  accommodation  of  the 
farmer,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  sitetch,  to  add  a  few  things 
relative  to  his  diet  and  hospitality.  Contrary  to  what  has  taken  place  in  modern 
times,  the  hours  for  meals  were  later  with  the  artificer  and  the  husbandman  than 
with  the  higher  orderof  society;  the  farmer  andhis  servants  usually  sitting  down  to 
dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  supper  at  seven,  while  the  nobleman  and  gentleman 
took  the  first  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  second  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

It  would  appear  that,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  good  eating  was  as  much 
cultivated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  it  has  been  in  any  subsequent  period;  and 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  more  especially  in  the  country,  were  observed  with  a  fre- 
quency and  cordiality  which  a  further  progress  in  civilisation  has  rather  tended  to 
check  than  to  increase. 

Of  the  larder  of  the  cotter  and  the  shepherd,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  the  former, 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  the  simple  yet  beautiful  strains  of  an 
old  pastoral  bard  of  Elizabeth's  days,  who,  describing  a  nobleman  fatigued  by  the 
chase,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  long  fasting,  adds  that  he — 


**  Did  house  him  in  a  peakish  graunge 
Within  a  forrest  great : 

Wheare,  Icnowne,  and  welcooi'd,  as  the  place 

And  persons  might  aflbrde, 
Browne  bread,  whig,  bacon,  curds,  and  milke, 

Were  set  him  on  the  borde : 


The  picture  of  the  shepherd  youth  is  so 
portion  of  it  is  illustrative  of  our  subject, 
text  as  will  render  the  figure  complete. 

*<  Sweet  growte,  or  whig,  his  bottle  had 
As  much  as  it  might  hold : 

A  sheeve  of  bread  as  browne  as  nut, 
And  cheese  as  white  as  snowe. 

And  wildings,  or  the  season's  fruite, 
He  did  in  scrip  bestow : 

And  whirst  his  py-bald  curre  did  sleepe, 

And  sheep-hooke  lay  him  by, 
On  hollow  quilles  of  oten  strawe 

He  piped  melody  :— 

-------    With  the  sun 

He  doth  his  flocke  unfold. 
And  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plaine 

He  merrie  chat  can  hold  : 

And  with  the  sun  doth  folde  againe ; 

Then  jogging  home  betime. 
He  turtles  a  craby  or  tunes  a  round, 

Or  sings  some  merrie  ryme : 


A  cushion  made  of  lists,  a  stoole 

Half  backed  with  ahonpe, 
Were  brought  him,  and  he  sitteth  down 

Besides  a  sorry  coupe. 

The  poor  old  couple  wish*t  their  bread 
Were  wheat,  ilieir  whig  were  perry, 

Their  bacon  beefe,  their  milke  and  curds 
W^eare  creame,  to  make  him  mery.^  -J* 

exquisitely  drawn  that,  though  only  a 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  so  much  of  the 

Nor  laches  he  gleeful  tales  to  tell^ 
WkiVst  round  the  bole  doth  trot ; 

And  sitteth  singing  care  away, 
TiU  he  to  bed  hath  got. 

Theare  sleeps  he  soundly  all  the  night. 

Forgetting  morrow  cares. 
Nor  feares  be  blasting  of  his  come 

Nor  uttering  of  his  wares. 

Or  slormes  by  seas,  or  stirres  on  land. 

Or  cracke  of  credite  lost. 
Not  spending  franklier  than  his  flocke 

Shall  still  defray  the  cost. 

Wei  wot  T,  sooth  they  say  that  say : 

More  quiet  nightes  and  dales 
The  shepheard  sleepes  and  wakes  than  he 

Whose  cattel  he  doth  graize."  % 


*  Hnlioshed,  Tol  i.  p.  317,  318. 
+  Warner's  Albion's  England,  chap.  42.     Chalmers's  English  Poets,  yoI  iv.  p.  603. 

*  Warner  in  Chalmers's  rocto,  vol.  iv.  p.  552,  563. 
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The  lines  in  Italics  allude  to  the  favoarite  beverage  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  recreated  themselves  over  the  spicy  howl.  To  **turne  a 
crab**  is  to  roast  a  wilding  or  wild  apple  in  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown 
hissing  hot  into  a  bowl  of  nut-brown  ale,  into  which  had  b^n  previously  put  a 
toast  with  some  spice  and  sugar.  To  this  delicious  compound  Shakspeare  has 
frequently  referred;  thus,  inLove*s  Labour*s  Lost  one  of  his  designations  of 
winter  is, 

**  WHen  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl : ''  * 

and  Puck,  describing  his  own  wanton  tricks,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
says — 

**  And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
la  ?ery  likeness  or  a  roasted  crab, 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob.*'  f 

The  very  expression  to  turn  a  crab  will  be  found  in  the  following  passages  from 
(wo  old  plays,  in  the  Orst  of  which  the  good  man  says  he  will 

**  Sit  down  in  his  chaire  bj  his  wife  faire  Alison, 
And  tiirne  a  crabbe  in  the  fire ; "  t 

and  in  the  second,  Christmas  is  personified 

— —  **  sitting  in  a  corner  turning  crabs. 
Or  coughing  o*er  a  warmed  pot  of  ale."  $ 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  closing  this  series  of  quotations,  the  following  stanzas  of  a 
fine  old  song  in  the  curious  comedy  of  *' Gammer  Gurton's  Needle/'  first  printed 
in  1575: 

**  I  love  no  rost,  but  a  not  brown  toste, 
and  a  crab  byde  in  the  f^Te ; 
A  Ijrtle  bread  shall  do  roe  stead, 
much  bread  I  not  desyre. 

No  firoste  nor  snow,  no  winde,  I  trow. 

Can  hurte  me  if  I  wolde, 
I  am  so  wrapt,  and  throwly  lapt 

of  joly  good  ale,  and  olde. 

Back  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 

booth  foote  and  hande  go  colde ; 
But  belly,  God  sende  thee  good  ale  ynoughe, 

whether  it  be  newe  or  olde.**** 

To  tell  gleeful  tales,  '^  whilst  round  the  bole  doth  trot,"  was  an  amusement 
much  more  common  among  our  ancestors,  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
subsequent  century,  than  it  has  been  in  any  later  period.  The  Winter's  Tale  of 
Shakspeare  owes  its  title  to  this  custom,  of  which  an  example  is  placed  before  us 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act. 

Her,  Come,  Sir— 

—  Pray  you,  sit  by  us, 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 
Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shalH  be  ? 
Her.  As  merry  as  you  will,  ft 

And  Burton,  the  first  edition  of  whose  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  was  published 
in  1617,  enumerates,  among  the  ordinary  recreations  of  Winter,  "merry  tales  of 
errant  knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters, 
witches,  fayries,  goblins,  friars,  etc. — ^which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell; 

•  Act  V.  ic.  9.    SoBf  at  the  conclusion.  +  Act  ii.  so.  1.       •  .    ^r   •.  ««aa 

i  iHmoa  and  Pithias,  1682.  i  Summer^s  Last  Will  and  Testament,  by  Nasb,  1600 
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all  are  well  pleased  with;*'  and  he  remarks  shortly  afterwards,  '^when  three  or 
four  good  compaoions  meet,  they  tell  old  stories  by  the  fire-side,  or  Id  the  sun,  as 
old  folks  usually  do,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  antient  matters,  and 
such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years/*  *  Milton  also,  in 
his  ''L' Allegro,*'  first  printed  in  1645,  gives  a  conspicuous  station 

—  "  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat :  ** 

and  adds , 

**  Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 
By  whispering  winds  soon  luU'd  to  sleep,  f 

The  farmer's  daily  diet  may  be  drawn  with  sufficientaccuracy  from  the  curious 
old  Georgic  of  Tusser,  a  poem  which,  more  than  any  other  that  we  possess, 
throws  light  upon  the  agricultural  manners  and  customs  of  the  age.  In  Lent, 
says  this  entertaining  bard,  the  farmer  must  in  the  first  place  consume  his  red 
herring,  and  afterwards  his  salt  fish,  which  should  be  kept  in  store,  indeed,  and 
considered  as  good  even  when  Lent  is  past;  and  with  these  leeks  and  peas  should 
be  procured  for  pottage,  with  the  view  of  saving  milk,  oatmeal,  and  bread:  at 
Easter  veale  and  bacon  are  to  be  the  chief  articles;  at  Martilmas  salted  beef, 
'^when  country  folk  do  dainties  lack:"  at  Midsummer,  when  mackrel  are  out  of 
season,  grasse  (that  is  sallads,  etc.},  fresh  beef  and  pease:  at  Michaelmas  fresh 
herring  and  fatted:]^  crones:  at  All  Saints  pork  and  souse,  sprats  and  spurlings:  at 
Christmas  he  enjoins  the  farmer  to  '^plaie  and  make  good  cheere,"  and  he  con- 
cludes by  advising  him,  as  was  the  custom  in  Elizabeth's  time,  to  observe  Fridays, 
Saturdays,  and  Wednesdays  as  fish-days;  to  ^'keep  embrings  well  and  fasting 
dayes,"  and  if  fish  and  fruit  be  scarce,  to  supply  their  want  with  butler  and 
cheese.§    To  these  recommendations  he  adds,  in  another  place,  that 

**  Good  ploughmen  look  weekly,  of  custom  and  right, 
For  rostmeat  on  sundaies,  and  thursday  at  night : " 

and  he  subsequently  gives  directions  for  writing  what  he  terms  ^'husbandlie 
posies,"  that  is,  economical  proverbs  in  rhyme,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Hall,  the 
parlour,  the  ghest's  chamber,  and  the  good  man's  own  bed  chamber.*"' 

If  the  farmer  have  a  visitor,  our  worthy  bard  is  not  illiberal  in  his  allowance, 
but  advises  him  to  place  three  dishes  on  his  table  at  dinner,  well  dressed, 
wliich,  says  he,  will  be  sufficient  to  please  your  friend,  and  will  become  your 
Hall,  ft 

On  days  of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
custom  for  the  guests  to  bring  their  victuals  with  them,  forming  as  it  were  a  pic- 
nic meal;  thus,  Harrison,  describing  the  occasional  mirth  and  hospitality  of  the 
farmer,  says, — 

<'  Id  feasUng  the  husbandinen  doo  exceed  after  their  manner :  especiallie  at  bridalles,  parificitions 
of  women,  and  such  od  meetings,  where  it  is  incredible  to  tell  what  meat  is  consumed  and  spent, 
ech  one  bringing  such  a  dish,  or  so  manie  with  him  as  his  wife  and  he  doo  consult  upon,  but 
alwaies  with  this  consideralion,  that  the  Itefer  friend  shall  have  the  better  provision.  This  also 
is  commonlie  s^ene  at  these  bankets,  that  the  good  man  of  the  house  is  not  charged  wilh  any 
thing  saving  bread,  drink,  sauce,  bouseroome,  and  fire.  (  He  then  gives  us  the  following  naive 
and  pleasing  picture  of  their  festivity  and  content. )  The  husbandmen  are  sufficientlle  liberall, 
and  verie  frdendlle  at  their  tables,  and  when  they  mi^et,  they  are  so  merie  without  malice,  and 
plaine  without  inward  Italian  or  French  craft  and  subtiltie,  that  it  would  doo  a  man  good  to  be  in 
eompanie  among  them.  Herein  only  arc  the  inferiour  sort  somewhat  to  be  blamed,  that  being 
thus  assembled,  their  taike  is  now  and  then  sucb  as  savoureth  of  scurrilitie  and  ribaldrie,  a  thing 

*  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  n.  ITS,  173..  eighth  edition  of  1676. 
f  Milton's  Poems  by  Vi^arton.  secona  edition,  p.  56,  61. 

I  Crones  are  ewes  whose  teeth  are  so  worn  down,  that  they  can  no  longer  live  in  their  sheep-walk  ;  but 
will  sometimes,  if  put  inte  good  pasture,  thrive  exceedingly. 
$  Tusser,  4tn  eHit.  1586..  chap.  13.  lol.  «»,  26.  if  ibid.  fol.  138.  144, 145. 

••  Ibid,  of  1586.  fol.  133. 
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nalorallie  incident  to  cirten  and  clowns,  who  Ihinlie  themselves  not  to  be  merie  and  welcome,  If 
Uieir  foolish  veines  in  this  behalfe  be  never  so  little  restrained.  This  is  moreover  to  be  added  in 
these  meetings,  that  if  they  happen  to  stumble  upon  a  ptece  of  venison,  and  a  cap  of  wine  or 
verie  strong  beere  or  ale  (which  latter  they  commonlie  provide  against  their  appointed  dates) 
ihey  thinlLC  their  ch^re  so  great,  and  themselves  to  have  fared  so  well,  mm  the  lord  Maior  of 
f^ndon,  with  whome  when  their  bellies  be  full  they  will  not  often  sticke  to  malie  comparison, 
(saying,  /  have  dined  mo  well  at  my  lord  maior)  because  that  of  a  subject  there  is  no  poblike 
officer  of  anie  citie  in  £orope,  that  may  compare  in  port  and  countenance  with  him  during  the 
time  of  bis  office."  * 

The  dress  of  the  farmer  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  plain 
and  durable;  consisting,  for  common  purposes,  of  coarse  gray  cloth  or  fustian,  in 
the  form  of  trunk-hose,  frock,  or  doublet. 

To  his  account  of  the  farmer  s  mode  of  living,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  brief 
description  of  his  coadjutor  in  domestic  economy,  the  English  housewife,  a  per* 
sonage  of  no  small  importance;  for,  as  honest  Tusscr  has  justly  observed, 

**  House  kcping  and  husbandry,  if  it  be  good, 
must  love  oue  another,  as  cousinnes  in  blood. 
The  wife  to,  must  husband  as  well  as  the  man, 
or  farewell  thy  husbandry,  doe  y/hal  thou  can."  f 

Of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  this  useful  character,  Gervase 
Markham  has  given  us  a  very  curious  detail,  in  his  work  entitled  *'  The  English 
Housewife;*'  which,  though  not  published  until  the  close  of  the  Shaksp<^arian  era, 
appears,  from  the  dedication  to  Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  to  have 
been  written  long  anterior  to  its  transmission  to  the  press;  for  it  is  there  said, 
**That  much  of  it  was  a  manuscript  which  many  years  ago  belonged  to  an 
honourable  Countess,  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  our  t  kingdom."  It  is  a  d<*- 
lineation  which,  as  supposed  of  easy  practical  application,  does  honour  to  the  sex 
and  to  the  age.  After  expatiating  on  the  necessity  of  a  religious  example  to  her 
household,  on  the  part  of  the  good  housewife,  he  thus  proceeds: 

"  Next  unto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life  it  is  meet  that  our  English  Housewife  be  a  woman 
of  great  modesty  and  temperance,  as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;  inwardly,  as  in  her  behaviour  and 
carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  violence  of  rage,  passion  and  humour, 
coveUng  less  to  direct  than  to  be  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable  and  delightftil ; 
and,  tho*  occasion  of  mishaps,  or  the  mis-government  of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts 
yet  vertuously  to  suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home  from  his  error* 
than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least  spark  of  his  evil,  calling  into  her  mind,  that 
evil  and  uncomely  language  is  deformed,  though  uUered  even  to  servants ;  but  most  monstrous 
and  ugly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a  husband :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel,  and 
dyet,  t)oth  which  she  shall  proporUon  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's  estate  and 
calling,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for  it  is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost, 
we  take  away  increase ;  if  we  go  a  hairs  bredtb  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption :  but  if  we 
preserve  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adversaries  of  fortune,  provided  that  such 
presenraUon  be  honest  and  conscionable :  for  as  lavish  prodigality  is  liruiish,  so  niiserablo 
oovetousness  is  hellish.  Let  therefore  the  Housewife's  garments  be  comely  and  strong,  made  as 
well  to  preserve  the  health,  as  to  adorn  the  person,  altogether  without  toyish  garnishes,  or  the 
gloss  of  light  colours,  and  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  new  and  fantastick  fashions,  as  near  to  the 
comely  imitation  of  modest  matrons.  Let  her  dyct  be  wholesome  and  cleanly,  prepared  at  duo 
hours,  and  cook'd  with  care  and  diligence  ;  let  it  be  rather  to  satisfle  nature,  than  her  affections, 
and  apler  to  kill  hunger  than  revive  new  appetites ;  let  it  proceed  more  from  the  provision  of 
her  own  yard,  than  the  furniture  of  the  markets ;  and  let  it  be  rather  esteemed  for  the  familiar 
acquaintance  she  hath  without  it,  than  for  the  strangeness  and  rarity  it  bringeth  from  other 
countries. 

"To  conclude,  our  English  Housewife  must  be  of  chast  thoughts,  stout  courage,  patient, 
untired,  watchful,  diligent,  witty,  pleasant,  constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighbour -hood, 

*  Holiubed,  vol.  i.  p.  S8S.  t  Turner,  fir^t  edit,  of  1667,  tide-|Aige. 

i  The  EogliHi  Hoose-Wifo.  cootaining  the  inward  and  outward  v«rtuet  which  ought  to  be  in  a  Complcnt 
WonaiL    NiiilbflditkNi,1683.    Uediwlion. 
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wise  tn  disconrse,  bat  not  freqaent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  bat  not  bitter  or  ta1kati?e, 
secret  in  her  affairs,  comfortable  in  her  counsels,  and  generally  skilful  in  the  worthy  knowledges 
which  do  belong  to  her  vocation.*'  * 

These  knowledges,  he  then  states,  should  consist  in  an  intimacy  with  domestic 
physic,  with  cookery,  with  the  distillation  of  waters,  with  the  making  and  dying 
of  cloth,  with  the  conduct  of  dairies,  and  with  malting,  brewing,  and  baking;  for 
all  which  he  gives  very  ample  directions.  Markham,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken 
the  greater  part  of  this  picture  from  his  predecessor  Tusser,  in  whose  poems  on 
husbandry  may  be  found,  among  many  others,  the  following  excellent  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  the  good  house-wife : — 

**  In  Marche  and  in  Aprill  from  morning  to  night : 
in  sowing  and  setting  good  huswives  delight. 
To  have  in  their  garden  or  some  other  plot : 
to  trim  up  their  house  and  to  furnish  their  pot. 

Have  millons  at  Mihelmas,  parsneps  in  lent : 
in  June,  buttred  beanes,  saveth  fish  to  be  spent. 
With  those  and  good  pottage  inough  having  tlian : 
thou  winnest  the  heart  of  thy  laboring  man. 

From  Aprill  begin  til  saint  Andrew  be  past : 

BO  long  with  good  huswives  their  dairies  doe  last. 

Good  milche  bease  and  pasture,  good  husbandes  provide  : 

good  huswives  know  best  all  the  rest  how  to  guide. 

But  huswives,  that  leame  not  to  make  their  owne  cheese : 
with  trusting  of  others,  have  thes  for  their  feese : 
Their  milke  slapt  in  corners  their  crearoe  al  to  sost : 
their  milk  pannes  so  flotte,  that  their  cheeses  be  lost. 

Where  some  of  a  kowe  maketh  yerely  a  pounde : 
these  huswives  crye  creake  for  their  voice  will  not  sounde. 
The  servauntes  suspecting  their  dame,  lye  in  waighte : 
with  one  thing  or  other  they  trudge  away  straight. 

Then  neighbour  (for  god's  sake)  if  any  such  be ; 

if  you  know  a  good  senrant,  waine  her  to  me. 

Such  maister  suche  man,  and  such  mistres  such  mayde : 

such  husbandes  and  huswives,  suche  houses  araide. 

For  flax  and  for  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  owne : 
the  wife  must  in  May  take  good  hede  it  be  sowne. 
And  trimme  it  and  keepe  it  to  serve  at  a  nede : 
the  fembie  to  spin  and  the  karie  for  her  fede. 

Good  husbandes  abrode  sekelh  al  wel  to  have : 
good  huswives  at  home  seketh  al  wel  to  save. 
Thus  having  and  saving  in  place  where  they  meete : 
make  profit  with  pleasure  suche  couples  to  greete."  f 

But  it  is  in  **  The  points  of  Huswifry  united  to  the  comfort  of  Husbandry,"  of 
the  good  old  poet,  that  wo  recognise  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  agricultural  life  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  This  material  addition  to 
the  husbandry  of  our  author  appearea  in  1570,  and  embraces  a  complete  view  of 
the  province  of  the  Huswife,  with  all  her  daily  labours  and  duties,  which  are 
divided  into^lst.  Morning  Works;  2dly,  Breakfast  Doings;  3dly,  Dinner  Matters; 
4thly,  Afternoon  Works;  5thly,  Evening  Works;  Cthly,  Supper-Matters;  and 
7lhly,  After-Supper  Mailers. 

From  the  details  of  this  arrangement  we  learn,  that  the  servants  in  summer 
rose  at  four,  and  in  winter  at  five  o*clock;  that  in  the  latter  season  they  were 
called  to  breakfast  on  the  appearance  of  the  day-star,  and  that  the  huswise  herself 
was  the  carver  and  distributer  of  the  meat  and  pottage.    We  find,  likewise,  and 

*  EagUsh  House-Wife,  p.  9, 3, 4.  f  Tusser,  first  edit  p.  14, 16. 
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it  is  the  only  objectionable  article  in  the  admonitions  of  the  poet,  that  he  recom- 
mends his  dame  not  to  scold,  but  to  thrash  heartily  her  maids  when  refractory; 
and  he  adds  a  circumstance  rather  extraordinary,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly 
recommendatory  of  the  effects  of  music,  that 

^  Soch  serrants  are  oftenest  ]>ainfti11  and  good, 
That  sing  in  their  labour,  as  birds  in  the  wood/' 

Dinner,  he  enjoins,  should  be  taken  at  noon ;  should  be  quickly  dispatched;  and 
should  exhibit  plenty,  but  no  dainties. 

The  bare  table,  he  observes,  will  do  as  well,  as  if  covered  ^ith  a  cloth,  which 
is  liable  to  be  cut;  and  that  wooden  and  pewter  dishes  and  tin  vessels  for  liquor 
are  the  best,  as  most  secure;  and  then,  with  his  accustomed  piety,  he  advises  the 
regular  use  of  grace— 

**  At  dinner,  at  supper,  at  morning,  at  night, 
Give  thanks  unto  God." 

As  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  the  servants  are  again  set  to  work,  and  he  very  hu- 
manely adds, 

**  To  servant  in  seikness,  see  nothing  ye  grutch, 
A  thing  of  a  trifle  shall  comfort  him  much.** 

Many  precepts,  strictly  economical,  then  follow,  in  which  the  huswife  is  direct- 
ed to  save  her  parings,  drippings,  and  skimmings  for  the  sake  of  her  poultry,  and 
for  "  medicine  for  cattle,  for  cart,  and  for  shoe;"  to  employ  the  afternoon,  like  a 
good  sempstress,  in  making  and  mending;  to  keep  her  maids  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  to  call  them  quarterly  to  account,  to  mark  and  number  accurately  her 
linen,  to  save  her  feathers,  to  use  little  spice,  and  to  make  her  own  candle. 

The  business  of  the  evening  commences  with  preparations  for  supper,  as  soon 
as  the  hens  go  to  roost;  the  hogs  are  then  to  be  served,  the  cows  milked,  and  as 
night  comes  on,  the  servants  return,  but  none  empty4ianded,  some  bringing  in 
wood,  some  logs,  etc.  The  cattle,  both  without  and  within  doors,  are  next  to  be 
attended  to,  all  clothes  brought  into  the  house,  and  no  door  left  unbolted,  and  the 
duties  of  the  evening  close  with  this  injunction : 

**  Thou  woman,  whom  pity  becometh  the  best. 
Grant  all  that  hath  laboured  time  to  take  rest." 

Supper  now  is  spread,  and  the  scene  opens  with  an  excellent  persuasive  to 
cheerfulness  and  hospitality : 

**  Provide  for  thy  husband,  to  make  him  good  cheer, 
Make  merry  together,  while  time  ye  be  here. 
A-bed  and  at  ^rd,  howsoever  befkU, 
Whatever  God  sendeth,  be  merry  withall. 
No  taunts  before  servants,  for  hindering  of  fame, 
No  jarring  too  loud,  for  avoiding  of  shame.** 

The  servants  are  then  ordered  to  be  courteous,  and  attentive  to  each  other^ 
especially  at  their  meals,  and  directions  are  given  for  the  next  morning's  work. 

The  last  section,  entitled  '*  After-supper  matters,"  is  introduced  and  terminated 
in  a  very  moral  and  impressive  manner.    The  first  couplet  tells  us  to 

^  Remember  those  children,  whose  parents  be  poor, 
Which  hunger,  yet  dare  not  to  crave  at  thy  door  ;** 

the  bandog^is  then  ordered  to  have  the  bones  and  the  scraps;  the  huswife  looks 
carefully  to  the  fire,  the  candle,  and  the  keys ;  the  whole  family  retire  to  rest,  at 
nine  in  winter,  and  at  ten  in  summer,  and  the  farmer's  day  closes  with  four  lines 
which  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  which,  if  duly  observed,  would 
ensure  a  gveat  portion  of  the  happiness  obtainable  by  man : 
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"  he  lowly,  not  sullen,  if  aught  go  amiss; 
What  wresting  may  lose  thee,  that  win  with  a  kiss. 
Both  bear  and  Torbear,  now  and  then  as  ye  may. 
Then  wench,  God  a  mercy !  thy  husband  will  say.**  "■ 


*  Maror's  Tusser,  p.  247.  ad  p.  270. 

Eren  thi't,  and  every  other  de«cription  of  the  duties  of  the  Huswife,  may  be  traced  to  ^  The  Book  of 
Husbandry,"  writtea  by  Sir  Anthouy  Filzherbert,  of  Norbury,  in  Derbyshire. » 

This  gentleman,  who  was  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  '*  the  fRther  of  English  Husbandry.**  His  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  waii 
printed  by  Richard  Pj^nson,  in  1523,  4to.,  underwent  not  less  than  eleven  editions  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  soon  excited  among  his  countrymen  a  most  beneficial  spirit  of  emulation.  Notwithstanding 
these  numerous  impressions,  there  are  probably  not  ten  complete  copies  left  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  these  is,  however,  now  before  me,  included  in  a  tiiick  duodecimo,  of  which  the  first  articU  is 

\^  Xenophou*s  treatise  of  householde,"  black  letter,  title  wanting ;  the  colophon,  **  Imprinted  At  Lx>ndoa 

in  fletestrete  in  the  house  of  Thomas  Berthclet.    Cum  privilesio  ad  imprimendum  solum.**    No  date. 

The  second  article  is  **  The  booke  of  Husbandrye  verye  profitable  and  necessary  for  all  maner  of  persons, 
.  J      J  J   J  1^    ..  .      ^.  .     .      .        ...  ....  ...  .        Anno  do. 

Sunne  over 
third  articls 
typis  impress. 
Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.**    Contains  sixty  leaves,  black  letter. 

From  "  1  he  bookc  of  husbandrye,**  I  shall  extract  the  detail  of  huswifely  duties,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion  at  the  commeucemeut  of  this  note. 

*'  What  workes  a  wyfe  slioulde  doc  in  generall. 

*'  First  in  the  mornyng  when  thou  art  waked  and  purpose  to  rise,  lift  up  thy  hand,  and  blis  the  and 
make  a  signe  of  the  holy  crosse.     In  nomine  patris  et  tilii  et  spiritus  sancti.     Amen.     lu  the  name  of  the 
fnther  y*  sonne,  and  the  holy  gost.     And  if  thou  saye  a  Paternoster,  an  Ave  and  a  Crede,  and  remembre 
thy  maker  thou  shalte  spede  much  the  better,  and  when  thou  art  up  and  readye,  then  firste  swepe  thy 
house :  drcsse  up  the  dysshe  bord,  and  set  al  thynges  in  good  order  within  thy  house,  milke  y'  kie,  socle 
thy  calves,  sile  by  thy  milke,  take  up  thy  children,  and  aray  them,  and  provide  for  thy  husbandc's  breake- 
faste,  diuer,  souper,  and  for  thy  children  and  servauntes,  and  take  thy  parte  wyth  them.     And  to  ordeyne 
come  and  malt  to  the  myll,  to  bake  and  brue  withal  when  nede  is.    And  mete  it  to  the  myl  and  fro  the 
niyl,  and  se  that  thou  .have  thy  mesure  agayne  besides  the  tole  or  els  the  mylner  dealeth  not  truly  wyth 
the,  or  els  thy  come  is  not  drye  as  it  should  be,  thou  must  make  butter  and  chesc  when  thou  may,  serve 
thy  swine  both  mornynge  and  eveninge,  and  give  thy  polen  meate  in  the  momynge,  and  when  tyme  uf 
yeare  cometh  thou  must  take  hede  how  thy  henue,  duckes  and  geese  do  ley,  and  to  gather  up  their  egges 
auid  when  they  waxe  broudy  to  set  them  there  as  no  beastes,  swyne,  nor  other  verniyne  hurt  them,  and 
thou  must  know  that  al  hole  foted  foule  wil  syt  a  moneth  and  all  cloven  foted  foule  wyll  syt  but  three 
wckes  except  a  peyhen  and  suche  other  great  foules  as  craynes,  bustardes,  and  suche  other.     And  when 
they  have  brought  forth  theyr  birdes  to  se  that  they  be  well  keptc  from  the  glcyd,  crowes  fully  martes  and 
other  vcrmyn,  and  in  the  begynyng  of  March,  or  a  lytle  before  is  time  for  a  wife  to  make  her  garden  and  to 
get  as  manye  good  sedes  and  herbes  as  she  can,  and  specyally  such  as  be  good  for  the  not  and  for  to  eate 
and  as  ofte  as  nede  shall  require  it  must  be  weded,  for  els  the  wede  wyll  over  grow  the  herbes,  and  also  iu 
Marche  is  time  to  sowe  flaxe  and  hempe  for  I  have  heard  olde  huswyves  say,  that  better  is  Marche  hurdes 
than  Apryll  flaxe,  the  reason  appereth,  but  howe  it  shoulde  bee  sowen,  weded,  pulled,  repealed,  watrcd. 
washen,  dried,  beten,  braked,  tawed,  hecheled,  sp<m,  wounden,  wrapped  and  oven,  it  nedeth  not  for  me  to 
shewe,  for  they  be  wyse  ynough,  and  thereof  may  they  make  shetes,  Dordclothes,  towels,  shertes,  smockes, 
4Uid  suche  other  necessaryes,  and  therefore  lette  thy  dystafie  be  alwaye  redy  for  a  pastymc,  that  thou  be 
not  ydell.     And  undoubted  a  woman  can  not  get  her  livin^e  honestly  with  spinning  on  the  dystafie,  but 
it  stoppeth  a  gap  and  must  nedes  be  had.    The  boUes  of  flaxe  when  they  be  rypled  of,  must  be  rcdiled 
from  the  wedes  and  made  dry  with  the  sunne  to  get  out  the  sedes.     Now  be  it  one  maner  of  linsedc  called 
loken  sede  wyll  not  open  by  the  sunne,  and  therefore  when  they  be  drye  they  must  be  sore  brusen  and 
broken  the  wy ves  know  how,  and  then  wynowed  and  kept  dry  til  peretime  cum  againe.     Thy  femell  hempe 
must  be  pulled  fro  the  chucle  hempe  for  this  beareth  no  sede  and  thou  must  doe  by  it  as  thou  didest  by  the 
flaxe.     The  chucle  hempe  doth  beare  sede;  and  thou  must  be  ware  that  birdes  eate  it  not  as  it  groweth, 
the  hempe  thereof  is  not  so  good  as  the  femel  hempe,  but  vet  it  wil  do  good  service.     It  may  fortune 
sometime  that  thou  shalte  have  so  many  thinges  to  do  that  tnou  shalte  not  wel  know  where  is  best  to 
begyn.     Then  take  hede  which  thing  should  be  the  greatest  losse  if  it  were  not  done  and  in  what  space  it 
woulde  be  done,  and  then  thiuke  what  is  the  greatest  los  and  ther  begin.     But  I  [)ut  case  that,  that  thing 
that  is  of  the  greatest  losse  wyll  be  longe  ui  doing,  that  thou  might  do  thre  or  iiij  other  thinges  in  the 
meane  whyle  then  loke  wel  if  ull  these  thinges  were  set  togyther  whiche  of  them  were  greatest  losse,  and 
yf  these  thynges  be  of  greater  losse,  and  may  be  al  done  in  as  sliorte  space  as  the  other,  then  do  thy  many 
thinges  fyrst.    It  is  convenient  for  a  husbande  to  ha\e  shepe  of  his  owne  for  many  causes,  and  then  may 
his  wife  have  part  of  the  wool!  to  make  her  husbande  and  her  selfe  sum  clothes.     And  at  the  least  waye 
she  may  have  the  lockes  of  the  shepe  therwith  to  make  clothes  or  blaukets,  and  coverlets,  or  both.     And 
if  she  have  no  wol  of  her  owne  she  maye  take  woll  to  spynne  of  cloth  makers,  and  by  that  meanes  she 
may  have  a  convenient  living,  and  many  tymes  to  do  other  workes.     It  is  a  wives  occupacion  to  winow  al 
maner  of  comes,  to  make  malte,  wash  and  wring,  to  make  hey,  to  shere  come,  and  in  time  of  nede  to  helpe 
her  husbande  to  fyll  the  mucke  wayneor  douge  carte,  dryve  the  plough,  to  lode  hay  corne  and  such  other. 
Also  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market  to  sell  butter,  chese,  mylke,  egges,  chckens,  kapous,  hennes,  nygges, 
gees,  and  al  maner  of  corne.    And  also  to  bye  al  maner  of  necessary  thinges  belonging  to  a  houshold,  and 
to  make  a  true  rekening  and  aceompt  to  her  husband  what  she  hath  recey ved  and  what  she  bathe  |Miye<l. 
And;rf  the  husband  go  to  the  market  to  bye  or  sell  as  they  ofte  do,  he  then  to  shew  his  wife  in  lyke  maner. 
For  if  one  of  them  should  use  to  disceivc  the  otlier,  he  diseeyveth  himselfe,  and  he  is  not  lyke  to  thry ve, 
and  thcrforc  they  must  be  true  ether  to  other,    I  could  peraventurc  shew  the  husbande  of  divers  pointer 
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Frugality  and  domestic  economy  were  not,  however,  the  constant  attributes  of 
(he  farmer  s  wife  in  the  age  bf  which  we  are  treating;  the  luxury  of  dress,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  had  already  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  country-habits. 
Stephen  Perlet,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1553,  and  Fines  Moryson,  who  made  a 
similar  tour  in  1598,  *  agree  in  describing  the  dress  of  the  common  people  of  both 
countries  as  nearly  if  not  altogether  the  same;  the  picture,  therefore,  which 
Dunbar  has  given  us  of  the  dress  of  a  rich  farmer's  wife,  in  Scotland,  during  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  apply,  with  little  fear  of  exaggeration,  to  the 
still  wealthier  dames  of  England.  He  has  drawn  her  in  a  robe  of  fine  scarlet 
with  a  white  hood;  a  gay  purse  and  gingling  keys  pendant  at  her  side  from  a 
silken  belt  of  silver  tissue;  on  each  Onger  she  ,wore  two  rings,  and  round  her 
waste  was  bound  a  sash  of  grass-^reen  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  silver,  f  To 
this  rural  extravagancy  in  dress,  Warner  will  bear  an  equal  testimony;  for, 
describing  two  old  gossips  cowering  over  their  cottage-fire,  and  chatting  how  the 
world  was  chanced  in  their  time, 

^  When  we  were  maids  (quoth  one  of  them) 
Was  no  such  new  found  pride : 
Then  wore  they  shooes  of  ease,  now  of 

An  inch-hroad,  corked  bye : 
Black  karsie  stockings,  worsted  now, 

Yea  silke  of  youthful'st  dye : 

Garters  of  lystes,  but  now  of  sUke, 

Some  edged  deep  with  gold : 
With  cosUier  toyes,  for  courser  turns, 

Than  us'd,  perhaps  of  old. 

Fringed  and  jrmbroidered  petticoats 

Now  begge.    But  heard  you  nam*d. 
Till  now  of  late,  busks,  perrewigs, 

Maskes,  plumes  of  feathers  fram'd, 

Supporters,  posters,  fardingalet 

Abore  the  k>ynes  to  waire, 
That  be  she  near  so  bombe-thin,  yet 

She  crosse-like  seems  foure-squaire  ? 

Some  wives,  grayheaded,  shame  not  locks 

Of  youthfull  borrowed  haire : 
Some,  tyring  arte,  attyer  their  heads 

With  only  tresses  bare : 

Some,  (grosser  pride  than  which,  think  1, 

No  passed  age  might  shame) 
By  arte,  abusing  nature,  heads 

Of  antick*t  hayre  doe  fVame. 

Once  starching  lack*t  the  tearme,  because 

Was  lacking  once  the  toy. 
And  lack\  we  all  these  toyes  and  tearmes. 

It  were  no  griefe  but  joy.— 

that  the  wivet  diaeere  their  hosbandet  in.  and  in  like  maner  how  hutbandes  discefe  their  wives.  But  yf 
1  shoald  do  ao,  I  ahuld  shew  mo  subtil  pointes  of  dinceite  then  other  of  them  knew  of  before.  And  ther- 
fore  Bc  aMMth  best  to  holde  ny  peace,  leste  I  shuld  do  at  the  knight  of  the  tower  did  the  which  had 
■WBy  fiure  doghters,  and  of  fiuherlie  love  that  he  oughte  to  them  he  made  a  boke  unto  a  good  intent  that 
they  migbte  cachewe  and  flee  from  vices  and  folowe  vertueii,  in  the  which  boke  he  shcweth  that  yf  they 
were  wocd^  moved,  or  ttyrred  by  any  man  after  such  a  maner  as  is  there  shewed  that  they  shuld  with- 
staile  it,  IB  the  whieh  booke  be  diewed  so  manye  wayes  how  a  man  shuld  attaine  to  his  purpose  to  bryng 
a  woBSB  to  vios,  the  whieh  waiet  were  so  naturoll  and  the  wayes  to  come  to  theyr  purpose  was  so  sub- 
tf lb  coatrived  susd  craftely  shewed  that  hard  it  wolde  be  for  any  woman  to  resist  or  deny  their  desvre. 
Aad  by  the  sayd  boke  hath  OMde  both  the  man  and  the  woman  to  know  mo  vjfcea  subtyity  and  crafte  then 
rvcr  they  shoulde  have  kaowen  if  the  boke  had  not  bene  made,  the  which  boke  he  named  him  selfe  the 
kokliteof  the  tower.  Aad  thus  I  leave  the  wyves  to  use  theyr  occupations  at  theyr  owne  discrcssiou.** 
Pol.  46, 46, 47. 

*  Set  AaCiqimriaB  Bepertory ,  vol.  i.  p.  336 ;  and  Mory son's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  fol.  1617. 

t  The  Pfcira  of  Berwick ;  Pukcrton's  Andcnt  ScotUb  Poems,  12mo.  %  yoIh.  1786.  v.  2.  p.  70. 
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Now  dwela  ech  drossell  in  her  glat : 

Whea  1  wu  yong,  1  wot. 
On  holly-dayes  (for  sildome  ela 

Such  ydell  times  we  got) 
A  tubb  or  paile  of  water  cleere 

Stood  us  in  steede  ofglas.* 

Luxury  and  extravagance  soon  spread  beyond  the  female  circle,  and  the  Farmer's 
Heir  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  is  described  by  Hall,  in  1598,  as  dissipating  his  pror 
perty  on  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  the  day. 

**  Vilius,  the  wealthy  farmer,  left  hU  heire 
Twice  twenty  sterling  pounds  to  spend  by  yeare : — 
But  whiles  ten  pound  goes  to  his  wife's  new  gowne, 
Nor  little  lesse  can  serve  to  suit  his  owne ; 
Whiles  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-man, 
Or  buys  an  hoode,  or  silver-handled  fanne, 
Or  hires  a  Friezeland  trotter,  halfe  yard  deepe. 
To  drag  his  tumbrell  through  the  staring  Cheape ; 
Or  whiles  he  rideth  with  two  liveries, 
And*s  treble  rated  at  the  subsidies; 
One  end  a  kennel  keeps  of  thrirtlesse  hounds ; 
\%'bat  think  ye  rests  of  all  my  younker's  pounds 
To  diet  him,  or  deal  out  at  his  doore. 
To  coffer  up,  or  stocke  his  wasting  store  ?^'  f 

In  contrast  to  this  character,  who  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  sports  a  couple 
of  liveries,  it  will  be  interesting  to  bring  forward  the  picture  of  the  poor  copy- 
holder, as  drawn  by  the  same  masterly  pencil;  the  description  of  the  wretched 
hovel  is  given  in  all  the  strength  of  minute  reality,  and  the  avidity  of  the  avari- 
cious landlord  is  wrought  up  with  several  strokes  of  humour. 

**  Of  one  bay^s  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  cote, 
Whose  thatched  spars  are  furrM  with  sluttish  soote 
A  whole  inch  thick,  shining  like  black-moor's  brows. 
Through  smoke  that  downe  the  headlesse  barrel  blows. 
At  his  bed's  feete  feeden  his  stalled  teame. 
His  swine  beneath,  his  pullen  o*er  the  beame. 
A  starved  tenement,  such  as  I  guesse 
Stands  straggling  on  the  wastes  of  Holdernesse : 
Or  such  as  shivers  ou  a  Peake  hill  side,  &c.— - 
Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord*s  haU 
With  often  presents  at  each  festivall : 
With  crammed  capons  everie  new-yeare's  mome, 
Or  with  greene  cheese  when  his  sheepe  are  shome : 
Or  many  maunds-full  of  his  mellow  flruite. 
To  make  some  way  to  win  his  weighty  suite.— 
The  smiling  landlord  shews  a  sunshine  face. 
Feigning  that  he  will  grant  him  further  grace; 
And  leers  like  Esop's  foxe  upon  the  crane. 
Whose  neck  he  craves  for  his  chirurglan/'  ^ 

We  shall  close  these  characters,  illustrative  of  rural  manners,  as  they  existed 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1st,  with  a  delineation  of  the  plain  Country 
Fellow  or  down-right  Clown,  from  the  accurate  pen  of  Bishop  Earle,  who  has 
touched  this  homely  subject  with  singular  point  and  spirit. 

**  A  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  manures  bis  ground  well,  but  lets  himself  lye  fallow  and 
untilled.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not  enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy. 
He  seems  to  have  the  punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  His  conversation  is  among  beasts,  and  hit 
tallons  none  of  the  shortest,  only  he  eats  not  grass,  because  he  loves  not  sallets.  His  band  guides 
the  plough,  and  the  plough  his  thoughts,  and  bis  ditch  and  land-mark  is  the  very  mound  of  hit 
meditations.  He  eiposiulales  with  bis  oien  very  undcrstandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  ree, 
better  than  English.     His  mind  is  not  much  distracted  with  objects,  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  corn* 

*  Warner's  Albion's  England,  book  ix.  chap,  zlvii^  f  llall's  Satires,  book  v.  satire  4 

X  Hall's  SaUres,  book  v.  satire  1. 
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io  bis  way,  be  stands  dumb  and  astonisbed,  and  tboogb  his  baste  be  neyer  so  great,  will  fli  bere 
kalfan  boor's  conlemplatioo.  His  habitation  Is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  distinguished  fhun  bit 
birn  bj  the  loop-boles  that  let  out  smoak,  which  the  rain  had  long  since  washed  through,  but  for 
the  double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which  has  hung  there  from  his  grandsire's  time,  and  Is 
yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity.  His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  It  as  much  u 
•t  bis  labour ;  he  is  a  terrible  fastner  on  a  piece  of  beef,  and  you  may  hope  to  sta?e  the  guard 
off  sooner.  His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copy- hold,  which  he  takes  from  his  land-lord,  and 
reiers  It  wholly  to  bis  discretion:  yet  if  he  give  him  Iea?e  he  is  a  good  Christian  to  bis 
powers,  (that  is,)  comes  to  church  in  his  best  ^cloaths,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours, 
there  be  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain,  and  fair  weather.  He  apprehends  Ood's 
blessings  only  in  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him  but  on  good  ground, 
Sunday,  be  esteems  a  day  to  make  merry  io,  and  thinks  a  bag-pipe  as  essential  to  it  as  evening 
prayer,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  after  service  with  his  band  coupled  behind  him,  and 
censures  the  dancing  of  his  parish.  His  compliment  with  bis  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the 
back,  and  his  salutation  commouly  some  bluut  curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices,  but  pride 
aod  ill  bustMindry,  from  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has  some  Ihrilty  bob-nail 
proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse.  He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day,  where,  if 
bis  com  sell  well,  be  thinks  he  may  be  drunk  with  a  good  conscience.  He  Is  sensible  of  no 
calamity  but  the  burning  a  stack  of  com  or  the  overflowing  of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah*s  flood 
the  greatest  plague  that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but  spoiled  the  grass.  For 
death  be  is  never  troubled,  and  if  he  get  In  but  bis  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  he 
cares  not.*'  * 

The  nine  characters  which  have  now  passed  in  brief  review  before  us,  namely, 
the  Rural  Squire ;  the  Coxcomb  ;  the  Rural  Clergvman  ;  the  Rural  Pedagogue ; 
the  Farmer  or  substantial  Yeoman ;  the  Farmer's \Vife;  the  Farmer  s  Heir;  the 
P6or  Copyholder,  and  the  mere  Ploughman  or  Country  Boor,  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  point  out  the  personal  manners,  condition,  and  mode  of  living  of  those 
whose  inhabited  the  country,  during  the  period  in  which  Shakspeare  flourished. 
They  have  been  given  from  the  exi)erience,  and,  generally,  in  the  very  words  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  faithful  portraits. 
To  complete  the  picture,  a  further  elucidation  of  the  country,  as  drawn  from  its 
principal  occurrences  and  events,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  chapter,  in  which 
the  references  to  the  works  of  our  immortal  bard  will  be  more  frequent  than  could 
take  place  while  collecting  mere  out-line  draughts  of  rural  character. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  View  of  Country  Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare ;  its  Manners  and  Customs. — Rural  Uoly- 

days  and  Festivals. 

The  record  of  rural  festivity  and  amusement  must,  as  far  as  it  is  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  detail  of  riot  or  intemperance,  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  contemplation 
to  every  good  and  cheerful  mind.  Labour,  the  destined  portion  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  human  beings,  requires  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation;  and  the 
encouragement  of  innocent  diversion  at  stated  periods  may  bo  considered,  there- 
fore,  both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  as  essentially  useful.  The  sports 
and  amusements  of  our  ancestors  on  their  holydays  and  festivals,  while  they  had 
little  tendency  to  promote  either  luxury  or  dissipation,  contributed  very  power- 
fully to  preserve  some  of  the  best  and  most  striking  features  of  our  national 
manners  and  character,  and  were  frequently  mingled  with  that  cheerful  piety 
which  fonns  the  most  heart-felt  species  of  devotion,  where  religion,  mixing  with 
the  social  rite,  offers  up  the  homage  of  a  happy  and  contented  heart. 

*  Eftrie't  Miciocoanograpbj,  p.  64.  et  seq.  edit,  of  1811,  by  Pliilip  Bliss. 
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It  may  be  necessary  here  to  mcotion,  that  in  enumerating  the  various  cere- 
monial and  feast  days  of  rural  life,  we  have  purposely  omitted  those  which  are 
peculiarly  occupied  by  superstitious  observances,  as  they  will  with  more  propriety 
be  included  under  a  subsequent  chapter,  appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  po- 
pular superstitions. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year,  or  New  Years  tide,  with  rejoicings,  pre- 
sents, and  good  wishes,  was  a  custom  observed,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
great  regularity  and  parade,  and  was  as  cordially  celebrated  in  the  court  of  the 
prince  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 

To  end  the  old  year  merrily  and  begin  the  new  one  well,  and  in  friendship  with 
their  neighbours,  were  the  objects  which  the  common  people  had  in  view  in  the 
celebration  of  this  tide  or  festival.  New  Years  Eve,  therefore,  was  spent  in  fes- 
tivity and  frolic  by  the  men;  and  the  young  women  of  the  village  carried  about, 
from  door  to  door,  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  which  they  offered  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  house  where  they  stopped,  singing  at  the  same  time  some  rude  congratula- 
tory verses,  and  expecting  some  small  present  in  return.  This  practice,  however, 
which  originated  in  pure  kindness  and  benevolence,  soon  degenerated  into  a  mere 
pecuniary  traffic,  for  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  thus  alludes  to  the  subject,  while 
drawing  the  following  curious  comparison :  ''  The  pope  in  sending  relicks  to 
princes,  docs  as  wenches  do  by  their  wassails  at  New  Years  tide. — They  present 
you  with  a  cup,  and  you  must  drink  of  a  slabby  stuff;  but  the  meaning  is,  you 
must  give  them  money  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth."* 

It  was  customary  also,  on  this  eve,  for  the  young  men  and  women  to  exchange 
their  clothes,  which  was  termed  Mumming  or  Disguising;  and  when  thus  dressed 
in  each  other's  garments,  they  would  go  from  one  neighbour's  cottage  to  another, 
singing,  dancing,  and  partaking  of  their  good  cheer;  a  species  of  masquerading 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  often  productive  of  the  most  licentious  fre^ 
doms. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  the  first  of  the  New  Year,  presents,  called  New 
Year's  gifts,  were  given  and  received,  with  the  mutual  expression  of  good  wishes, 
and  particularly  that  of  a  **  happy  New  Year."  The  compliment  was  sometimes 
paid  at  each  other's  doors  in  the  form  of  a  song ;  but  more  generally,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  the  house  was  entered  very  early  in  the 
morning,  by  some  young  men  and  maidens  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  presented 
the  spiced  bowl,  and  hailed  you  with  the  gratulations  of  the  season. 

The  custom  of  interchanging  gifts  on  this  day,  though  now  nearly  obsolete,  was, 
in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  observed  most  scrupulously ;  and  not  merely  in  the 
country,  but,  as  hath  been  just  before  hinted,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch. 
In  fact  the  wardrobe  and  jewellery  of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  supported 
principally  by  these  annual  contributions. 

As  a  brief  summary  of  these  presents,  though  given  not  in  the  country,  but  at 
court,  will  yet,  as  including  almost  every  rank  in  life,  from  the  peer  to  the  dust- 
man, place  in  a  strong  light  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  and  point  out  of  what 
these  gifts  usually  consisted  in  a  town,  and  therefore,  by  inference,  of  what  they 
must  have  included  in  the  country,  its  introduction  will  not,  we  should  hope,  be 
considered  as  altogether  digressive  from  the  nature  of  our  subject. 

To  Mr.  Nichols,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses," 
has  printed,  from  the  original  rolls  in  vellum,  some  very  copious  lists  of  New 
Year's  gifts  annually  presented  to  this  popular  monarch,  are  we  indebted  for  the 
following  curious  enumeration. 

"  From  all  these  rolls/*  says  he,  **  and  more  of  them  perhaps  are  still  eiisliog,  it  appears  that 
the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the  realm,  all  the  bishops,  the  chief  officers 
of  slate,  and  several  of  the  Qaeen's  buoshold  serTants,  even  down  to  her  apothecaries,  master 

*  Scldcn,  under  the  article  Pope.    The  Table  Talk,  though  not  printed  until  A.  D.  1669,  is  a  work 
UluitratiYe  of  the  em  under  our  connderation. 
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cook»  idjetnt  of  the  pattry^  etc.  gave  New  Year's  gifts  to  Her  Majesty;  coDsisting,  in  general, 
eitbcsr  of  a  sam  of  money,  or  jewels,  trinliets,  wearing  apparel,  etc.  The  largest  sum  given  by  any 
of  the  temporal  lords  was  itOl. ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  40/.,  the  Archbishop  of 
York30<.,  and  the  other  spiritual  lords  20/.  and  10/.;  many  of  the  temporal  lords  and  great 
officers,  and  most  of  the  peeresses,  gave  rich  gowns,  petticoats,  smocks,  kirlles,  silk  stockings, 
cypres  garters,  sweet-bags,  doblets,  mantles,  some  embroidered  with  pearles,  garnets,  etc.  looking- 
gtasaet,  flins,  bracelets,  caskets  studded  with  precious  stones,  jewels  ornamented  with  sparks  of 
diamonds  in  various  devices,  and  other  costly  trinkets.  Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter  King  of 
Anns,  gave  a  book  of  the  stales  in  King  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  a  book  of  the  arms 
of  the  noblemen  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  time ;  Absolon,  the  master  of  the  Savoy,  a  Bible  covered 
with  dolh  of  gold,  garnished  with  silver,  and  gilt,  and  two  plates  with  the  royal  arms ;  ''  Petro- 
chio  Ubaldino,"  a  l>ook  covered  wilh  vellum  of  Italian  ;  Lambarde,  the  antiquary,  his  Pandecta 
of  all  the  Rolls,  etc.  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Queen*s  physician  presented  her  with  a  boi 
of  foreign  sweetmeats;  another  physician  wilh  two  pots,  one  of  green  ginger,  the  other  of 
orange  flowers ;  two  other  physicians  gave  each  a  pot  of  green  ginger,  and  a  pot  of  the  rinds 
of  lemons;  her  apothecaries  a  tH>i  of  lozenges,  a  l>ox  of  ginger  candy,  a  boi  of  grene  ginger,  a  box 
of  orange  candit,  a  pot  of  conserves,  a  pot  of  wardyns  condite,  a  boi  of  wood  with  prunolyn,  and 
two  boies  of  manut  Christi;  Mrs.  Blanch  a  Parry,  a  little  boi  of  gold  to  put  in  cumphetts,  and 
a  little  spoon  of  gold ;  Mrs.  Morgan  a  l>oi  of  cherrycs,  and  one  of  abery cocks ;  her  master  cook  a 
fay  re  marchepayne;  her  seijeant  of  the  pastry  a  fayre  pie  of  quinces  oringed/  a  boi  of  peaches 
of  Jenneway  (Genoa) ;  a  great  pie  of  quynses  and  wardyns  gullte:  Putrino,  an  Italian,  presented 
her  with  two  pictures ;  Innocent  Corry  wilh  a  box  of  lutestrings ;  Ambrose  Lupo  with  another 
box  of  lutestrings,  and  a  glass  of  sweet  waler ;  Pelro  Lupo,  Josepho  Lupo,  and  Cssar  Caliardo, 
each.with  a  pair  of  sweet  g!oves;  a  cutler  wilh  a  meat  knyfe  with  a  fan  haft  of  bone,  a  conceit  in 
il/ Jaromy  with  twenty-four  drlnking-glasses ;  Jeromy  Bassano  two  drinking-glasses ;  Smyth, 
dnstman,  two  l>oltes  of  cambrick."  * 

The  Queen,  though  she  made  returns  in  plate  and  other  articles,  took  sufficient 
care  that  the  balance  should  be  in  her  own  favour ;  hence,  as  the  custom  was  found 
to  be  lucrative,  and  had  indeed  been  practised  with  success  by  her  predecessors  on 
the  throne,  it  was  encouraged  and  rendered  fashionable  to  an  extent  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented in  this  kingdom.  In  the  country,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
tensive households  of  the  nobility,  this  interchange  was  conducted  on  the  pure 
basis  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  good  will,  and  without  any  view  of  securing  pa- 
tronage or  support;  it  was,  indeed,  frequently  the  channel  through  which  charity 
delighted  to  exert  her  holy  influence,  and  though  originating  in  the  heathen  world, 
became  sanctified  by  the  Christian  virtues. 

To  the  rejoicings  on  New  Year's  tide  succeeded,  after  a  short  interval,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Twelfth  day,  so  called  from  its  being  the  twelfth  after  the  Nati- 
vity of  our  Saviour,  and  the  day  on  which  the  Eastern  Magi,  guided  by  the  star, 
arrived  at  Bethlehem  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus. 

This  festive  day,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  twelve  for  the  peculiar  conviviality 
of  its  rites,  has  been  observed  in  this  kingdom  ever  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  in 
whose  days,  says  Collier,  **  a  Law  was  made  with  relation  to  Holidays,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  twelve  days  after  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  were  made  Festivals."*}* 

In  consequence  of  an  idea,  which  seems  generally  to  have  prevailed,  that  the 
Eastern  Magi  were  kings,  this  day  has  been  frequently  termed  the  Feast  of  the 
Three  Kings ;  and  many  of  the  rites  with  which  it  is  attended,  are  founded  on 
this  conception;  for  it  was  customary  to  elect,  from  the  company  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  a  king  or  qtieen,  who  was  usually  elevated  to  this  rank  by  the  for- 
tuitous division  of  a  cake  containing  a  bean  or  piece  of  coin,  and  he  or  she  to  whom 
this  symbol  of  distinction  fell,  in  dividing  the  cake,  was  immediately  chosen  kin^ 
or  queen,  and  then  forming  their  ministers  and  court  from  the  company  around, 
maintained  their  state  and  character  until  midnight. 

The  Twelfth  Cake  was  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  Wassail  Bowl,  a 
composition  of  spiced  wine  or  ale,  or  mead,  or  metheglin,  into  which  was  thrown 


*  Nichoh*!!  Pfavmiet and  Public  Proceraionfi  of  Quern  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  preface,  p.  "25 — 2H. 
t  Corner's  EcidMiMliail  Hintory,  toI.  i.  p.  1G3 
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roasted  apples,  sugar,  etc.  The  term  Wassail,  which  in  our  elder  poets  is  con- 
nected with  much  interesting  imagery,  and  many  curious  rites,  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  this  island  during  the  well-known  interview  between  Yortigern 
and  Rowena.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Walter  Cale- 
nius,  that  this  lady,  the  daughter  of  Hengist,  knelt  down,  on  the  approach  of  the 
king,  and  presenting  him  with  a  cup  of  wine,  exclaimed  '^  Lord  king  wcbb  heil^** 
that  is,  literally,  '*  Health  be  to  you."  Yortigern  being  ignorant  of  the  Saxon 
language  was  informed  by  an  interpreter,  that  the  purport  of  these  words  was  to 
wish  him  health,  and  that  he  should  reply  by  the  expression  '^  drinoheil^  or  drink 
the  health ;"  accordingly,  on  his  so  doing,  Rowena  drank,  and  the  king  receiving 
the  cup  from  her  hand,  kissed  and  pledged  her/  Since  this  period,  observes  the 
historian,  the  custom  has  prevailed  in  Britain  of  using  these  words  whilst  drinking; 
the  person  who  drank  to  another  saying  waa-heil,  and  he  who  received  the  cup 
ansi^ering  drino-heiL 

It  soon  afterwards  became  a  custom  in  villages,  on  Christmas  Eve,  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  Twelfth  Night,  for  itinerant  minstrels  to  carry  to  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  and  others,  where  they  were  generally  very  hospitably  received,  a  bowl 
of  spiced  wine,  which  being  presented  with  the  Saxon  words  just  mentioned,  was 
therefore  called  a  Wassail-bowl.  A  bowl  or  cup  of  this  description  was  likewise 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  nobleman's  and  gentleman's  house,  (and  frequently 
of  massy  silver],  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  was  in 
perpetual  requisition  during  the  revels  of  Christmas.  In  '^  The  Antiquarian  Re- 
pertory, vol.  i.  p.  217,"  relates  Mr.  Douce,  "  there  is  an  account  accompanied 
with  an  engraving,  of  an  oaken  chimney-piece  in  a  very  old  house  at  Berlen, 
near  Snodland  in  Kent,  on  which  is  carved  a  wassail-bowl  resting  on  the 
braches  of  an  apple-tree,  alluding,  probably,  to  part  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  liquor  was  composed.  On  one  side  is  the  word  Ioa0$(f)e{l,  and  on  the  other 
WntteiU.f  This  is  certainly,"  he  adds,  **  a  very  great  curiosity  of  its  kind,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  in 
his  will  gave  to  Sir  John  Briddlewood  a  silver  cup  called  wassail :  and  it  appears 
thatJohnDukeof  Bedford,  the  regent,  by  his  first  will  bequeathed  to  John  Barton, 
his  mattre-d'hotel,  a  silver  cup  and  cover,  on  which  was  inscribed  Washayl.":}: 

In  consequence  of  the  Wassail-bowl  being  peculiar  to  scenes  of  revelry  and 
festivity,  the  term  wassail  in  time  became  synonymous  with  feasting  and  carous- 
ing, and  has  been  used,  therefore,  by  many  of  our  poets  either  to  imply  drinking 
and  merriment,  or  the  place  where  such  joviality  was  expected  to  occur.  Thus 
Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  say  of  the  king  **  draining  his  draughts  of  Rhenish 
down,"  that  ho 

"  Keeps  wassci : "  S 

*  Galfred.  Monumeth.  I.  3.  c.  I.  Robert  of  Gloucester  gives  us  a  similar  account  of  the  origin  of  thi» 
ceremony,  and  makes  the  same  observation  as  to  its  general  prevalency.  The  rude  lines  of  tlie  ancient  poet 
hare  been  thus  beautifully  paraphrased  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  : — 

"  *  Health,  my  I^rd  Kin?,*  the  sweet  Rowena  said— 
*  Health,'  cried  the  Chieftain  to  the  Saxon  maid; 
Then  gaily  rose,  and,  'mid  the  concourse  wide, 
Kiss'd  her  hale  lipn,  and  plac'd  her  by  his  side. 
At  the  soft  scene  such  gentle  thoughts  abound. 
That  healths  and  kisses  'mongst  the  guests  went  round : 
From  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise. 
We  still  retain,  and  still  must  keep  the  prize.*' 

f  "  The  ingenious  remark er  on  this  representation  observes,  that  it  is  the  fitrurc  of  the  old  Wassel-Dowl, 
■o 

rouni 
tified 

JVastel  was  the  word,  fVasgei  every  guest  returned  as  he  took  the  circling  coblet  from  his  friend,  whilst 
Bong  and  civil  mirth  brought  in  the  infant  year."    Brandos  Observations,  by  Rllis.  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

i  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Andent  Manners,  vol.  ii.  p.  209, 210. 

i  Acti.  K.  4.  Reed*s  edit.  toI.  ZTiii.  p.  64. 
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and  in  Macbeth,  the  heroine  of  that  play  declares  that  she  wOl  conyince  the  two 
chamberlains  of  Duncan 

**'  With  wine  and  wassel  '* 

In  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  also,  Caesar^  advising  Anthony  to  live  more  tempe- 
rately,  tells  him  to  leave  his 

**  Lasdvioiui  waflsalB.**  f 

And  lastly,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Biron,  describing  the  character  of  Boyet,  says, 

**  He  is  wit's  pedler :  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  markets,  fairs.'*  t 

Ben  Jonson  has  given  us  two  curious  personifications  of  the  Wassail ;  the  first 
in  his  Forest,  No.  3.  whilst  giving  an  account  of  a  rural  feast  in  the  hall  of  Sir 
Robert  Wroth;  he  says. 


**  The  rout  of  rural  folk  come  thronging  in, 
Their  rudenesse  then  is  thought  no  sin-* 
The  jolly  Wassail  walks  the  often  round. 
And  in  their  cups  their  cares  are  drowned :  S 

and  the  second  in  ''  Christmas,  His  Masque,  as  it  was  presented  at  Court  1616,** 
where  Wassail,  as  one  of  the  ten  children  of  Christmas,  is  represented  in  the 
following  quaint  manner :  Like  a  neat  Sempster,  and  Songster ;  her  Page  bearing 
a  brownebowle,  drest  with  Ribbands,  and  Rosemarie  before  her.** 

Fletcher,  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  has  given  a  striking  description  of  the 
festivity  attendant  on  the  Wassail  bowl : 


The  woods,  or  some  near  town 


That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  down, 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty  sport. 
Or  spiced  WasseUBoul,  to  which  resort 
All  the  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote, 
Whilst  the  trim  minstrell  strikes  his  merry  note.**  ft 

The  persons  thus  accompanying  the  Wassail  bowl,  especially  those  who  danced 
and  played,  were  called  Wassailers,  an  appellation  which  it  was  afterwards  cus- 
tomary to  bestow  on  all  who  indulgexl,  at  any  season,  in  intemperate  mirth. 
Hence  Milton  introduces  his  Lady  in  Comus  making  use  of  the  term  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage : 


•^  Methought  it  was  the  sound 


Of  riot  and  ill  manag'd  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds, 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance,  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swiird  insolence. 
Of  such  late  wassailers.**  t^ 


•  Act  i.  sc.7.  Reed.  vol.  x.  p.  88.  t  Act  i.  sc.  4.  Reed,  toI.  xvii.  p.  49. 

^  Act  T.  sc.  2.  Reeu,  toI.  vii.  p.  165.  S  Epigrammes  i.  booke,  folio  1640,  p.  50. 

•*  Joosoo's  Works,  fol.  toI.  iu  1640.  t+  Act  v.  so.  1. 

^  Warton't  Milton,  2d  edit.  p.  160.  The  Pe;  Tankard,  a  Hpetries  of  Wassail-Bowl  introduced  by  the 
Sakoos,  was  still  in  use  in  the  days  of  Shak§peare.  I  am  in  poHses^ion  of  one,  which  was  given  to  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  it  is  of  chatted  silver,  containing  nearly  two  quartet, 
and  is  divided  by  four  pegs. 

This  form  of  the  wasnu  or  wish-health  bowl  was  introduced  by  Dunstan,  with  the  view  of  checking  the 
intemperance  of  his  countrymen,  which  for  a  time  it  effected ;  but  subsequently  the  remedy  was  converted 
into  an  additjonal  stimulus  to  excess;  ^  for,  refining  upon  Duustan'ii  plan,  each  was  obliged  to  drink  pre- 
cisely to  a  pin,  whether  he  could  sustain  a  quaotity  or  liquor  equal  to  others  or  not :  and  to  that  end  it  be- 
came a  rule,  that  whether  they  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of  the  preHcribed  bumper,  tliey  were  alike  compelled 
to  drink  agiun,  until  they  reached  the  next  mark.  In  the  year  110*2,  the  priests,  who  had  not  been  back- 
ward in  joimng  and  encouraging  these  drunken  assemblies,  were  ordered  to  avoid  such  abominations,  and 
wholly  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  ^  Drinking  to  Pegs."  Some  of  these  Peg  or  Pin  Cups,  or  Bowls,  and 
Pin  or  Peg  Taokards,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  cabmets  of  antiquaries ;  and  we  are  to  trace  from  their 
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During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  celebration  of  Twelfth  Night 
was,  equally  with  Christmas-Day,  a  festival  through  the  land,  and  was  observed 
with  great  ostentation  and  ceremony  in  both  the  Universities,  at  Court,  at  the 
Temple,  and  at  Lincoln*s  and  Gray*s~Inn.  Many  of  the  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson 
were  written  for  the  amusement  of  the  royal  family  on  this  night,  and  Dugdale  in 
his  **  Origines  Judiciales,*'  has  given  us  a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  re- 
velry at  the  Temple  on  each  of  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  in  the  year  1562, 
It  appears  from  this  document  that  the  hospitable  rites  of  St.  Stephen*s  Day, 
St.  John's  Day,  and  Twelfth  Day,  were  ordered  to  be  exactly  alike,  and  as  many 
of  them  are,  in  their  nature,  perfectly  rural,  and  were,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  observed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  halls  of  the  country-gentry  and  sub- 
stantial yeomanry,  a  short  record  here,  of  those  that  fall  under  this  description, 
cannot  be  deemed  inapposite. 

The  breakfast  on  Twelfth  Day  is  directed  to  be  of  brawn,  mustard,  and 
malmsey ;  the  dinner  of  two  courses,  to  be  served  in  the  hall,  and  after  the  first 
course  **  cometh  in  the  Master  of  the  Game,  apparelled  in  grwn  velvet :  and  the 
Ranger  of  the  Forest  also,  in  a  green  suit  of  satten;  bearing  in  his  hand  a  green 
bow  and  divers  arrows,  with  either  of  them  a  hunting  horn  about  their  necks  : 
blowing  together  three  blasts  of  venery,  they  pace  round  about  the  Gre  three 
times.  Then  the  Master  of  the  Game  maketh  three  curtesies,  kneels  down,  and 
petitions  to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Lord  of  the  Feast. 

''This  ceremony  perfonned,  a  bunstman  coroetb  Into  the  ball,  with  a  foi  and  a  pune-net; 
with  a  cat,  both  bound  at  the  end  of  a  staff;  and  with  them  nine  or  ten  couple  of  bonnds,  with 
the  blowing  of  hunting-horns.  And  the  fox  and  cat  are  by  the  hounds  set  upon,  and  killed 
beneath  the  fire.  This  sport  finished,  the  Marshal  (an  officer  so  called,  who  with  many  others 
under  different  appellaiions,  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  revels)  placetb  them 
in  their  several  appointed  places." 

After  the  second  course,  the  ^'  antientest  of  the  Masters  of  the  Revels  singeth 
a  song,  with  the  assistance  of  others  there  present;'*  and  after  some  repose  and 
revels,  supper,  consisting  of  two  courses,  is  then  served  in  the  hall,  and  being 
ended,  ^^  the  Marshall  presenteth  himself  with  drums  afore  him,  mounted  upon  a 
scaflbld,  borne  by  four  men  ;  and  goeth  three  times  round  about  the  hartlie,  crying 
out,  aloud,  ^  A  Lord,  a  Lord,'  etc.,  then  he  descendeth,  and  goeth  to  dance.'* 

**  This  done,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  (an  officer  whose  functions  will  be  afterwards 
noticed]  addresseth  himself  to  the  Banquet;  which  ended  with  some  minstralsye, 
mirth  and  dancing,  every  man  departeth  to  rest."  * 

Hcrrick,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare  for  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life,  that  is,  from  the  year  1591  to  1616,  has  given  us  the  following 
curious  and  pleasing  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  Twelfth  Night,  as  we  may 
suppose  them  to  have  been  observed  in  almost  every  private  family : 


use  some  common  terms  yet  current  among  ns.  When  a  person  is  much  elated,  we  sav  he  is  ^  In  a  merry 
Fin."  which  no  doubt  originally  meant,  he  had  reached  that  mark  which  had  deprived  him  of  h\n  usual  sc- 
<lateness  and  sobriety :  we  talk  of  taking  a  roan  ^  A  Peg  lower,*^  when  we  imply  we  shall  check  him  in  aqy 
forwardness ;  a  saying  which  originated  mim  a  regnlation  that  deprived  all  those  of  their  turn  of  drinking* 
or  of  their  Peg,  who  had  become  troublesome  in  their  liquor :  from  the  like  rule  of  society  came  also  the 
expresiiion  of  "  He  is  a  Peg  too  low,"  t.  e.  has  been  restrained  too  far,  when  we  say  that  a  person  is  not  in 
equal  spirits  with  his  company ;  while  we  also  remark  of  an  individual,  that  he  is  getting  on  ^  Peg  by  Peg." 
or,  in  other  words,  he  is  taking  greater  freedoms  than  he  ought  to  do,  which  formerly  meant,  be  was  either 
drinking  out  of  his  turn,  or,  contrary  to  express  regulation,  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  l^roper  portionjor 
peg,  but  drank  into  the  next,  thereby  taking  a  double  quantity."  Bmdjf's  Clavis  Calendaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  399* 
333.  1st  edit. 
*  Nicholses  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Eatcrtainmeuts  at  the  Temple,  &c.  p.  32,  94. 
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••  TWELFTH^NIOHT, 

Or  Kino  and  Qcbkn. 


Now,  now  the  mirth  comes 

With  the  cake  TuH  or  plums. 
Where Beane*s  the  kiog^ifthe  sport  here ; 

Beside,  we  must  know, 

The  Pea  also 
Most  rerell,  as  Queene,  in  the  court  here. 

Begin  then  to  chuse. 

This  night  as  ye  use. 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here, 

Be  a  King  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfe-day  Queene  Tor  the  night  here. 

Which  knowne,  let  us  make 
Joy-sops  with  the  cake ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 


Who  unurgM  will  not  drinke 
To  the  base  Trom  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  King  and  the  Queene  here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowie  full 

With  gentle  lambs- wooll ; 
Adde  sugar,  nutmeg  and  ginger, 

N^  ith  store  of  ale  too ; 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  waMtaile  a  swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  King 
And  Queene  wassailing ; 

And  though  with  ale  ye  be  whet  here; 
Yet  part  ye  from  hence. 
As  free  from  ofTence, 

As  when  ye  innocent  met  here." 

Herrick^s  HegperideMfp,  370,  877. 

The  Twelfth  Day  was  Uie  usual  termination  of  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
with  the  higher  ranks;  hut  with  the  vulgar  they  were  frequently  prolonged  until 
Candlemas,  lo  which  period  it  was  thought  a  point  of  much  importance  to  retain 
a  portion  of  their  Christmas  cheer. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  Shakspeare  has  given  the  appellation  of 
Twelfth  Night  to  one  of  his  best  and  most  finished  plays.  No  reason  for  this 
choice  is  discoverable  in  the  drama  itself,  and  from  its  adjunctive  title  of  What 
You  Will,  it  is  probable,  that  the  name  was  meant  to  be  no  otherwise  appropriate 
than  as  designating  an  evening  on  which  dramatic  mirth  and  recreation  were,  by 
custom,  peculiarly  expected  and  always  acceptable.  * 

It  appears  from  a  passage  from  Warner's  Albion's  England,  that  between 
Twelfth  Day  and  Plough-Monday,  a  period  was  customarily  fixed  upon  for  the 
celebration  of  games  in  honour  of  the  Distaff,  and  which  was  termed  Rock-Day.  f 
The  notice  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  lamentations  of  the  Northerne-man 
over  the  decline  of  festivity,  where  he  exclaims, 

*<  Rock  and  plow-mondaies,  gams  sal  gang. 
With  saint-feasts  and  kirk  sights.*'  * 

That  this  festival  was  observed  not  only  during  the  immediate  days  of  Warner 
and  Shakspeare,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  we  learn  from  a  little  poem  by 
Robert  Herrick,  which  was  probably  written  between  the  years  1630  and  1640. 
Herrick  was  born  in  1591,  and  published  his  collection  of  poems,  entitled  Hes- 

*  The  only  rite  that  stiO  lingers  among  us  on  the  Twelfth  Day,  is  the  election  of  a  King,  and  Queen,  a 


aad  eaten  a  Slice  of  the  Twel&h  Cake,  made  by  the  fair  bands  of  my  good  Friend's  Consort.  After  Tea 
yeaterday,  a  noble  Cake  was  produced,  and  two  Bowls,  containing  the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different 
lescn.  Oiar  Host  filled  up  the  tickets ;  the  whole  company,  except  the  King  and  Queen,  were  to  be  Miui»- 
tcrs  of  Stale,  Maids  of  Honour,  or  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber. 

**Oar  kiad  Host  and  Hostess,  whttlier  by  design  or  accideat,  became  Kinjc  and  Queen.    According  to 
Twelftb-Otoy  Law,  eaeh  par^  is  to  support  their  character  till  Midnight    After  supper  one  called  for  a 
Kh^  Speccii,  lee."  Obsenrations  on  Popnlar  Antiquities,  edit,  of  1810,  p.  228. 
fDr.  /ohaMM's  definition  of  the  word  J7oeit  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  is  as  folbwn : 
^  (rietn  Danish ;  roeca,  ItaUaa ;  rueem^  Spanish ;  ninroch^  Dutch)  A  distaff  held  in  the  hand,  from  which 
die  wool  was  qnm^  twirling  a  ball  bdoW."    I  shall  add  one  of  his  illustrations: 

^  A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
Ipnrpos'd  her;  that  should  with  even  powers, 
Tlie  roek^  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers,  oontroul 
Of  destiny,  and  spiii  her  own  free  hours.        Ben  Janton. 

\  ChabMf^  Podf,  vol.  it.  p.  664.    Albioa's  England,  chap.  24. 
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pcridesy  in  1648.  He  gives  us  in  his  title  the  additional  information  that  Rock, 
or  Saint  DistafTs  Day,  was  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  Day;  and  he  advises  that 
it  should  terminate  the  sports  of  Christmas. 

«  SAINT  DISTAFF'S  or  THE  MORROW  AFTER  TWELFTH-DAY. 

Partly  worke  and  partly  play 

Ye  must  on  S.  Distaff's  day : 

From  the  plough  soone  free  your  teame ; 

Then  come  home  and  Tother  them. 

If  the  Maides  a  spinning  goe, 

Borne  the  flax,  and  fire  the  tow : 

Scorch  their  plackets,  but  beware 

That  ye  singe  no  maiden-haire. 

Bring  in  pailes  of  water  then, 

Let  the  Maides  bewash  the  men. 

Q'lre  S.  Distaffe  all  the  right, 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good  night, 

And  next  morrow,  every  one 

To  his  owne  Tocation.**  * 

The  first  Monday  after  Twelth  Day  used  to  be  celebrated  by  the  ploughmen  as 
a  Holiday,  being  the  season  at  which  the  labours  of  the  plough  commenced,  and 
hence  the  day  has  been  denominated  Plough-Monday.  Tusser,  in  his  poem  on 
husbandry,  after  observing  that  the  "old  guise  must  be  kept,"  recommends  the 
ploughmen  on  this  day  to  the  hospitality  of  the  good  huswife : 

**  Good  huswives,  whom  Ood  hath  enriched  ynough, 
forget  not  the  feasts,  that  belong  to  the  plough: 
The  meaning  is  only  to  joy  and  be  glad, 
for  comfort  with  labour,  is  fit  to  be  had." 

He  then  adds, 

**  Pk>ugh-Munday,  next  alter  that  Twelftide  is  past, 
bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last : 
If  plowman  get  hatchet,  or  whip  to  the  skreene, 
maids  loveth  their  cocke,  if  no  water  be  scene." 

■ 

These  lines  allude  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  which  Mt.  Hilman,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  has  thus  explained : 

*^  After  Christinas  (which  formerly,  during  the  twelve  days,  was  a  time  of  very  little  work), 
every  gentleman  feasted  the  farmers,  and  every  farmer  their  servants  and  task-men.  Plough- 
Monday  puts  them  in  mind  of  their  business.  In  the  morning  the  men  and  maid-servants  strive 
who  shall  shew  their  diligence  in  rising  earliest;  if  the  ploughman  can  get  bis  whip,  his  plough- 
staff,  hatchet,  or  any  thing  that  be  wants  in  the  field,  by  the  fire-side,  before  the  maid  hath  got 
her  kettle  on,  then  the  malde  loseth  her  Shrovetide  cock,  and  it  wholly  belongs  to  the  men.  Thus 
did  our  forefathers  strive  to  allure  youth  to  their  duty,  and  provided  them  innocent  mirth,  as  well 
as  labour.  On  this  Plough-Monday  they  have  a  good  supper  and  some  strong  drink,  that  they 
might  not  go  immediately  out  of  one  extreme  into  another,  "f 

In  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  England,  the  entire  day  was  usually 
consumed  in  parading  the  streets,  and  the  night  was  devoted  to  festivity.  The 
ploughmen,  apparently  habited  only  in  their  shirts,  but  in  fact  with  flannel 
jackets  underneath,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  these  shirts  decorated  with  rose- 
knots  of  various  coloured  riband,  went  about  collecting  what  they  called  ^^plough- 
money  for  drink."  They  were  accompanied  by  a  plough,  which  they  dragged 
along,  and  by  music,  and  not  unfrequently  two  of  the  party  were  dressed  to 
personate  an  old  woman,  whom  they  called  Bessy,  and  a  Fool,  the  latter  of  these 
characters  being  covered  with  skins,  with  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  tail  of 
some  animal  pendent  from  his  back.  On  one  of  these  antics  was  devolved  the 
office  of  collecting  money  from  the  spectators  by  rattling  a  box,  into  which  their 

*  Hesperides,  p.  374.  t  Tusser  Redivivus,  p.  79, 80. 
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contributions  were  dropped,  while  the  rest  of  the  ploughmen  were  engaged  in 
performing  a  sword-dance,  a  piece  of  pageantry  derived  from  our  northern 
ancestors,  and  of  which  Olaus  Magnus  has  left  us  an  accurate  description  in  his 
history  of  the  Gothic  nations/  It  consisted,  for  fhe  most  part,  in  forming 
various  figures  with  the  swords,  sheathed  and  unsheathed,  commencing  in  slow 
time,  and  terminating  in  very  rapid  movements,  which  required  great  agility  and 
address  to  be  conducted  with  safety  and  effect.^ 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  Shakspeare  alluded  to  the  swordnlance, 
where,  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he  makes  his  hero  observe  of  Augustus,  that 


*'  He,  at  Philippi,  kept 


His  Aword  even  like  a  dancer/':^ 

Rut  Mr.  Malonc  has  remarked,  with  more  probability,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
English  custom  of  dancing  with  a  sword  worn  by  the  side;  in  confirmation  of 
which  idea,  he  quotes  a  passage  from  AlFs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  where  Bertram, 
lamenting  that  he  is  kept  from  the  wars,  says, 

**  1  shall  stay  here  the  fnrehorse  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  oo  sword  worn, 
But  one  to  dance  with." 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  page,  that,  among  the  common  people,  the 
festivities  of  Christmas  were  frequently  protracted  to  Candlemas--Day.  This 
was  done  under  the  idea  of  doing  honour  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  purification 
is  commemorated  by  the  church  at  this  period.  It  was  generally,  remarks 
Bourne,  **  a  day  of  festivity,  and  more  than  ordinary  observation  among  women, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Wives*  FeastrDay."  §  The  term  Candlemas,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  custom  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  con- 
secrating taptTS  on  this  day,  and  bearing  them  about  lighted  in  procession,  to 
which  they  were  enjoined  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Sergius,  A.  D.  684;  but  on  what 
foundation  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  At  the  Reformation,  among  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were  ordered  to  be  retained  in  a  convocation  of  Henry 
VIII.,  this  is  one,  and  expressedly  because  it  was  considered  as  symbolical  of  the 
spiritual  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  fj- 

From  Candlemas  to  Hallowmas,  the  tapers  which  had  been  lighted  all  the 
winter  in  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Churches  ceased  to  be  used ;  and  so  prevalent, 
indeed,  was  the  relinquishment  of  candles  on  this  day  in  domestic  life,  that  it  has 
laid  the  foundatiou  of  one  of  the  proverbs  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ray  : 

**  On  Candlemag-day  throw  Candle  and  Candlestick  away." 

On  this  day  likewise  the  Christmas  greens  were  removed  from  churches  and 
private  houses.  Merrick,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare,  being  five-and-twenty  at  the  period  of  the  poet's  death,  has  given  us  a 
pleasing  description  of  this  observance;  he  abounds,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  local 
rites,  and,  though  surviving  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  paints 
with  great  accuracy  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the  Shakspearean  era.  He 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  festival  that  we  are  describing,  and  enumerates 
the  various  greens  and  flowers  appropriated  to  different  seasons  in  a  little  poem 
entitled 

*  Oki  MagBi  Gent  Sefitent  Breriar.  p.  341. 

t  See  Brand  on  Bourne's  Antiquitates  Vulgarcs,  p.  194 ;  and  Stmtt's  Snort*  and  Paitimet  of  the  Peopla 
of  Knidand,  p.  8(17,  edit  of  1810.  Of  this  curbiis  exhibition  on  Plough-Monday,  T  have  often,  during  my 
boyhood,  at  York,  been  a  del^^btcd  apectator,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  now  recollect,  the  above  description  ap- 
pears to  be  as  accurate  detail  of  what  look  place. 

i  Art  iiL  ac  9.  S  Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  844.    . 

ft  Folkr'i  ChoKft  Hteiy,  p.  99. 
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«<  CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSE  EVE. 


Down  with  the  Rosemary  and  Hayes, 

Down  with  the  Misleto; 
Instead  of  Holly,  now  up-raise 

The  greener  Box  (for  show). 

'The  Holly  hitherto  did  sway ; 

Let  Box  now  douiineere; 
-Untill  the  dancing  Easter-day, 

On  Easterns  Etc  appeare. 

Thenyouthfull  Box  which  now  hath  grace, 
Your  houses  to  renew ; 


Grown  old,  surrender  must  his  place. 
Unto  the  crisped  Yew. 

When  Yew  is  out,  then  Birch  comes  in. 

And  many  Flowers  heside; 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  firagrant  kinne. 

To  honour  Whitsontide. 

Green  Bushes  then,-and  sweetest  Bents, 

With  cooler  Oken  boughs ; 
Come  in  for  comely  ornaments. 

To  re-adorn  the  house."  * 


The  usage  which  we  have  alluded  to,  of  preserving  the  Christmas  cheer  and 
hospitality  to  Candlemas,  is  immediately  afterwards  recorded  and  connected  with 
a  singular  superstition,  in  the  following  poems  under  the  titles  of 


^  CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSE  DAY. 

Kindle  the  Christmas  Brand,  and  then 

Till  sunne-set,  let  it  bume ; 
Which  quencht,  then  lay  it  up  agen. 

Till  Christmas  next  retnrne. 

Part  must  be  kept  wherewith  to  teend  f 
The  Christmas  Log  next  yeare ; 

And  where  'tis  safely  kept,  the  fiend 
Can  do  no  mischiefe  there. ■■ 


End  now  the  white-loafe,  and  the  pye, 
And  let  all  sports  with  Christmas  dye.  ^ 

To  the  exorcising  power  of  the  Christmas  Brand  is  added,  in  the  subsequent 
effusion,  a  most  alarming  denunciation  against  those  who  heedlessly  leave  in  the 
Hall  on  Candlemas  Eve,  any  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Christmas  greens. 

«<  CEREMONY  UPON  CANDLEMASSE  EVE. 

Down  with  the  Rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  Baies,  and  Misletoe  : 
Down  with  the  Holly,  Ivie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  drest  the  Christmas  Hall: 
That  so  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  Branch  there  left  behind : 
For  look,  how  many  leases  there  be, 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 
So  many  gohlins  you  shall  8ee.'*$ 

The  next  important  period  of  feasting  in  the  country  occurred  at  Shrove  tide, 
which  among  the  Roman  Catholics  was  the  time  appointed  fbr  shriving  or  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  was  also  observed  as  a  carnival  before  the  commencement  of 
Lent.  The  former  of  these  ceremonies  was  dispensed  with  at  the  Reformation ; 
but  the  rites  attending  the  latter  were  for  a  long  time  supported  with  a  rival  spirit 
of  hilarity.  The  Monday  and  Tuesday  succeeding  Shrove  Sunday,  called  Collop 
Monday  and  Pancake  Tuesday,  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  Shrovetide  amuse-. 

•  Hetperides,  p.  8S7.  +  Tttid^  to  kindle. 

±  Ibid.  p.  337. 838 

$  Hesperides,  p.  361.  Dramatic  aanuements  were  frequent  on  this  day,  as  well  in  the  halls  of  the  no- 
bihty  in  the  country,  as  at  court.  With  regard  to  their  exhibitioa  in  the  latter,  many  documents  exist ;  (or 
instance,  in  a  chronological  series  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  payments  for  plays  acted  before  her  (from  the 
Council  Regiflten)  is  the  ft^wing  entr? ; 

**  18th  March,  ]o73-4.  To  Riclurd  Mouncaster,  (Muloaster,  the  Qrammarian),  for  two  plays  presented 
before  her  on  Candlemaa-day  and  ShroTe-Tuesday  last^  SO  marks.**  * 

•  Gentlana'a  NtgMiiM,  Hit  Ufii  orBkhird  Mvkartcr,  llftj,  In*.  Md  Jaly,  IMS.  . 
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ment ;  the  first  haTiag  been,  in  papal  times,  the  period  at  which  they  took  leave 
of  fleshy  or  slices  of  meat,  termed  coUops  in  the  north,  which  had  been  preserved 
through  the  winter  by  salting  and  drying,  and  the  second  was  a  relic  of  the  feast 
preceding  Lent;  eggs  and  collops  therefore  on  the  Monday,  and  pancakes,  as  a 
delicacy,  on  the  Tuesday,  were  duly  if  not  religiously  served  up. 

Tusser,  in  his  very  curious  and  entertaining  poem  on  agriculture,  thus  notices 
some  of  the  old  observances  at  Shrovetide  :-^ 

**  At  Sfaroltide  to  shroving,  go  thresh  the  Tat  hen, 
ir  blindrold  can  kill  her,  then  giTe  it  thy  men  : 
Maids,  fritters  and  pancakes  ynow  see  ye  make. 
Let  slut  haTe  one  pancake,  for  company  sake." 

For  an  explanation  of  the  obsolete  custom  of  *' threshing  the  fat  hen,"  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Uilman. 

**  The  ben,"  say«  be,  **  Is  bung  at  a  fellow's  back,  who  has  also  some  horse-bells  about  blm ; 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  are  blinded,  and  have  boughs  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  chase  this 
fellow  and  bis  ben  about  some  large  court  or  small  enclosure.  The  fellow  with  his  hen  and  bells 
sbilUng  as  well  as  he  can,  they  follow  the  sound,  and  sometimes  hit  him  and  his  hen ;  at  other 
times,  if  he  can  get  behind  one  of  Ibem,  they  thresh  one  another  well  favour'dly ;  but  the  Jest  is, 
the  maids  are  to  blind  the  fellows,  which  they  do  with  their  aprons,  and  the  cunning  baggages 
will  endear  their  sweet-hearts  with  a  peeping  hole,  whilst  the  others  look  out  as  sharp  to  binder  it. 
After  this  the  hen  is  bolPd  with  bacon,  and  store  of  pancakes  and  fritters  are  made.  She  that  is 
noted  for  lying  in  bed  long,  or  any  other  miscarriage,  hath  the  first  pancake  presented  to  her, 
vbicb  most  commonly  falls  to  the  dogs*  share  at  last,  for  no  one  will  own  it  their  due.**  Mr. 
Hilman  concludes  his  comment  on  the  teit  with  a  singular  remark;  '*  the  loss  of  the  above 
laudable  custom,  is  one  of  the  benefits  we  have  got  by  smoakiug  tobacco."  * 

Shakspeare  has  twice  noticed  this  season  of  feasting  and  amusement;  first,  in 
AlFs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  where  he  makes  theCh^n  tell  the  Countess  (among 
a  string  of  other  similes),  that  his  answer  is  ^^as  fit  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove- 
Tuesday  ;*'  f  and  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV,  he  has  introduced  Silence 
5inging  the  following  song : — 

**  Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife*s  as  all  ;t 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 

And  welcome  merry  shrovetide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  Stc." 

The  third  line  of  this  song  appears  to  have  been  proverbial,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  for  Adam  Davie,  who  flourished  about  1312,  has  the  same  imagery  with 
the  same  rhyme,  in  his  *^  Life  of  Alexander :" 

**  Merry  swithe  it  is  in  halle, 
When  the  berdes  wavetballe.**  $ 

*  HOman**  Tutaer,  p.  80.  Mr  HQman  seems  to  hare  had  as  great  an  aTeraion  to  tobacco  as  King  James ; 
Idt,  in  aaoihcr  part  of  bis  notes,  he  obaerres,  that  **  Sulblk  and  Essex  were  the  counties  wherein  our  author 
waa  a  frmer,  aad  no  where  are  better  dairieii  for  butter,  and  neater  housewives  than  there,  if  too  manj  of 
Ibem  at  preseal  do  not  snoke  tohacoo."  p.  49. 

t  Reed's  Sbak^ware,  toI.  rilL  p.  S7d.  S73.  Act  ii.  so.  3.  Warner  has  also  noticed  this  eulinary  article 
•a  appffooriated  to  Shforfr-TueadM  in  his  Albion's  Eo^^and,  chapter  xxiT.,  where,  enwneratinf  the  feasts 
aadliolid^rsofhistiBe,hesays,  they  had 

^  At  fiuts-ere  pan^puffes.**— C4a/flNera'a  Poafo ,  toI.  iT.  p.  664. 

Khrore  or  Paaeake  TViesdaj,  m  stiD  called,  in  tbe;North,  FastwHS,  or  Fastenu  Ren,  as  preeedinff  Ash- 
Wcdacsday,  the  first  day  of  Lent ;  and  the  turning  of  these  cakes  in  the  pan  is  yet  obsenrad  as  a  feat  of 
dexterity  aad  skill. 

Of  the  pwake4Mll  whieh  used  to  be  ning  on  ShroTe^Tuesday,  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  has  |tTen  us 
the  iDOowiof  saoat  siafiilar  aeeouat :— **  Shrof e-Tuesday,  at  whose  entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole 
— • —  is  unquiet,  bat  by  that  time  the  clocke  strikes  eleven,  which  (by  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexloo)  is 
-  bcfDce  nine,  then  tbcte  u  a  bed  rung,  cal'd  pancake-bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes  thouiands  of 
and  foigelfal  cither  of  maaners  or  humanitie."    See  hti  Works,  folio,  1689.  p.  lib. 


I  —  a^pwjfSi'a«sail,^t.#.  MaB  woBMnare.    Parmer. 
I  WwlQi^s  Hislofy  oTEi^  PMiy,  toI.  i.  p.  U5.  note  (p). 
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And  the  subsequent  passage,  quoted  by  Mr.  Reed  from  a  writer  contemporary 
with  Shakspeare,  proves,  that  it  was  a  common  burden  or  under  song  in  the  halls 
of  our  gentry  at  that  period : — ^^  which  done,  grace  said,  and  the  table  taken  up, 
the  plate  presently  conveyed  into  the  pantrio,  the  hall  summons  this  consort  of 
companions  (upon  payne  to  dyne  with  Duke  Ilumphfrie,  or  to  kisse  the  hare*s  foot], 
to  appear  at  the  first  call :  where  a  song  is  to  be  sung,  the  under  song  or  holding 
whereof  is,  *It  is  merrie  in  haul  where  beards  wag  all.'"  The  Serving-man's 
Comfort,  1698,  sign.  C.  * 

The  evening  of  Shrove-Thuesday  was  usually  appropriated,  as  well  in  the 
country  as  in  town,  to  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  pieces.  Not  only  at  Court, 
where  Jonson  was  occasionally  employed  to  write  Masques  on  this  night,  f  but 
at  both  the  Universities,  in  the  provincial  schools,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility,  were  these  the  amusements  of  Shrovetide,  during  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  Warton,  speaking  of  these  ephemeral  plays,  adds,  in  a 
note,  ^^  I  have  seen  an  anonymous  comedy,  *  Apollo  Shroving/  composed  by  the 
Master  of  Hadleigh-school,  in  Suffolk,  ^  and  acted  by  his  scholars,  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  1626,  printed  1627,  8vo.  published,  as  it  seems,  by  E.  W. 
Shrove-Tuesday,  as  the  day  immediately  preceding  Lent,  was  always  a  day  of  ex- 
traordinary sport  and  feasting. — *'  Some  of  these  festivities,"  he  proceeds  to  say, 
**  still  remain  in  our  universities.  In  the  *  Percy  Houshold  Book,'  1512,  it 
appears,  that  the  clergy  and  officers  of  Lord  Percy's  chapel  performed  a  play 
before  his  lordship  upon  Shrowftewesday  at  night."    Pag.  345.  § 

The  cruel  custom  of  Cock-throwing,  which  until  lately  was  a  diversion  peculiar 
to  this  day,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  barbarous,  yet  less  savage,  amuse- 
ment of  Cock-fighting.  **  Every  yeare  on  Shrove-Tuesday,"  says  Fitzstephen, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  ''  the  schoole-boyes  doe  bring  cockes  of  the 
game  to  their  master,  and  alt  the  forenoone  they  delight  themselves  in  Cock-fight- 
ing." **  At  what  period  this  degenerated  into  Cock-throwing  cannot  now  be 
ascertained;  Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  his  **Nonnes  Priests'  Tale," 
where  the  Cock  revenges  himself  on  the  Priest's  son,  because  he 


•'*  gave  hym  a  knocke 


Upon  his  legges,  when  he  was  yonge  and  nice ; 

and  that  it  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who,  describing  the  state  of  childhood,  speaks  of  his  skill  in  cast- 
ing a  cok-stele,  that  is,  a  stick  or  cudgel  to  throw  at  a  cock.f-f 

The  first  effective  blow  directed  against  this  infamous  sport,  was  given  by  the 
moral  pencil  of  Hogarth,  who  in  one  of  his  prints  called  **  The  Four  Stages  of 
Cruelty,"  has  represented,  among  other  puerile  diversions,  a  group  of  boys 
throwing  at  a  Cock,  and,  as  Trusler  remarks,  ^'  beating  the  harmless  feath- 
ered animal  to  jelly." :|::j:  The  benevolent  satire  of  this  great  artist  gradually 
produced  the  necessary  reform,  and  for  some  time  past,  the  magistrates  have  so 

*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  toI.  xii.  p.  235. 

f  See  his  Masque  on  the  Shrove-Tuesday  at  night  1608,  and  Chloridia,  a  Masque,  at  Shrovetide,  1690. 

i  The  author  of  "Apollo  Shroviug*'  was  William  llawkins,  who  likewise  pubhshed  "  Corolla  varia  con- 
tcxta  per  Guil.  Haukiuum  scholarcham  Iladleiauum  in  agro  Suffolcieuci.  Cantabr.  ap.  Tbo.  Buck."  ISkao, 
1634 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Shrove-Tuesday  was  considered  by  the  apprentices  as  their  peculiar  holiday  ; 
and  it  appears  that  in  the  days  of  ShakKoeare.  they  claimed  a  right  or  punishing,  at  this  season,  women  of 
ill-fame.  To  these  customs  Dekker  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  allude,  when  the  former  says :  ^  They  pre- 
acntly  Qike  Prentises  upon  Shrov<^-Tue8day)  take  the  lawe  into  their  owne  handes  and  do  what  they  list/* 
Seven  Deadly  Sinncs  of  London,  4to.  p.  35.  1606.  And  when  the  latter,  in  his  Characters,  speaking  of  a 
bawd,  remarks:  "Nothing  daunts  her  so  much  as  the  approach  of  Shrove-Tuesday  ;'^  and  describing  a 
**  roaring  boy,*^  adds,  "  he  is  a  supervisor  of  brothels,  and  iu  them  is  a  more  unlawful  reformer  of  vice  than 
prentices  on  Shrove-Tuesday." 

J  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  •*  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  edit,  of  1618,  p.  149. 

ft  Vide  Strutt'f  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  250  H  Vide  Hogarth  Moralized  p.l34. 


nee  lor  joy ;  or,  as  lut;  rsaimisi  worug  ii,  mo  ~  iieavona  umy  rejuice  auu  lue 
may  beglad.'f 

e  great  amusemeat  ot  the  Easter-holidays  consisted  in  playing  at  hand^tall, 
w  at  which,  say  the  ritualists  Belithus  and  Durandus,  bishops  and  arch- 
[M  lued,  upon  the  Continent  at  this  period,  to  recreate  themselves  with  their 
or  clergy;  ^  nor  was  it  uncommon  Tor  corporate  hodies  on  this  occasion  id 
ind  to  amuse  themselves  in  a  similar  way  with  their  burgesses  and  young 
e;  anciently  this  was  the  custom,  says  Mr.  Brand,  at  Newcastle,  at  the  feasts 
ster  and  Whitsuntide,  when  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sherilT,  accompanied 
Bit  numbers  of  the  bui^esses,  used  to  go  yearly  at  these  seasons  to  the  Forth, 
lie  mall  of  the  town,  with  the  mace,  sword,  and  cap  of  maintenance  carried 
9  tbem,  and  not  only  countenance,  hut  frequently  join  in  the  diverrions  of 
JmII,  dancing,  etc-S 
e  constant  prize  at  Dand^Il,  daring  Eaater,  was  a  tansy-cake,  supposed  to. 

!■  nac  plac«s,"  nr*  Mr.  Slnnt^  "  it  wukeoauKMi  practice  lo 
far  the  parpOH,  ud  to  pUe*  hun  ia  *udi  ■  pontioa  that  bii  I 

Aa  Twil,  wilb  Ibe  bini  la  it,  wu  ihn  nifpeadrd  Mnm  the  Mnet,  about  («ctn  or  funneem  ■■« 
ka  poHsd,  to  be  tbrown^t  br  nieh  h  cboM  to  make  trial  oT  Ibcir  ikill  j  Iwo-ptno*  m*  paid  for 
■0*1,  BM  be  win  IwDke  iIm  pot,  aod  deliTcred  llie  Mck  from  liii  coDanMDcnt,  had  him  tot  k 
L  At  Nortb-WalnhMi,  in  Norfolk,  about  fortt  jean  tfo.  kmm  «aa  pat  an  o<ri  into  one  of  Uuw 
1  aad  haiiBCprocured  Ibt  head  and  tail  of  a  daad  codt,  thej  placed biH  in  Iha  mme  potttioD  ai  if 
li  appenaiMd  10  a  liiiBji  OM ;  the  daceplioo  WH  nicccvfn] ;  aad  at  laM,  a  laboutiBl  Ban  bclODiiBg 
IBWB,  after  tereral  ftniliea  alleiapt*,  broke  the  pot,  bat  aii«ed  hi*  priM ;  for  the  owl  bein 


pot,  bat  aii«ed  hi*  priM ;  for  the  Owl  bdH  aM  at 
aod  )rtl  bim  Dolbioi  DMne  than  the  head  aod  tail  of 


rf  bM  with  Ou  poliherdi,  m  Ua  awoej  aad  bia  tronble  ;  Ihii  ridieuloua  adrenturi  exposed  kin  I 
MBMal  laockterof  tkelown'ipemde,  aadoblifcdkoilaqiut  ibe  place,  to  wbi^  1  am  told  he  n 
I  as  mor^"  Spona  aad  PaMime^  p.  KL 

KWHaj  jtmn,'  Dbtttta  Hr.  Bradj,"  our  public  diarin,  and  nnDthlj  publicaliou,  look  bdail* 
n  fanrm  npen  the  mod*  of  the  populace  a  juM  abhorrence  of  euch  bubaritiet  (co«k-aghting  and 
iMWMgli  aad.  bj  waj  of  ctmclhcung  their  atgumenti,  thej  failed  not  to  detiil  in  Ihe  noit 
b  «*m  the  Ibiowini  (act,  wbioh  (nr  Ihe  ialereit  it  cootaioi  ia  here  traoieribed,  from  the  Ohitaarr 
a^itmuft  HaiailDt  br  Aptil,  1789.  Died,  April  4lh,  at  TalleDbam,  John  Atdeaoif,  eiquire,  a 
■M  of  hra  iHtaaa,  aod  id  the  tplcodour  of  hie  bona  and  carnage*,  liialled  bj  lew  oouati}' 
■^  Bib  iBHa  waa  that  of  bofpitalilf ,  where  it  mef  b«  wid  ha  laertlced  loo  nach  to  eonririalitr. 
dHOiTwafrefTfcadof  coA-tgbtinf.ud  had  a  favourite  cock  npoa  wkiok  he  had  woa  «aof  pro- 
■■Mm.  Tba  UatlM  ha  laid  upon  lhiaoockkehwt,wkickM>enia(ed  him,  that  be  bad  Ibe  bird 
mtfit,  aad  routed  afire  before  a  laf|eBie.    Tbe>crtan*of  IheniietablaammalwereioaCgat- 
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be  allusive  to  the  bitter  herbs  used  by  the  Jews  on  this  festival.    Selden,  the 
contemporary  of  Shakspearc,  speaking  of  our  chief  holidays,  remarks,  tliat 

*'  Our  meats  and  sport  have  much  of  them  relatiou  to  Church-works.  The  coffin  of  our 
Christmas  Pies,  in  shape  long,  is  In  imitation  of  the  Cratch  :  *  our  cbusing  Kings  and  Queens  on 
Twelfth  Night,  hath  reference  to  the  three  kings.  So  likewise  our  eating  of  fritters,  whipping  of 
tops,  rowiUng  of  herrings,  Jack  of  Lents,  etc,  they  are  all  in  imitation  of  Church- Works,  emblems 
of  martyrdom.  Our  Tansies  at  Easier  have  reference  to  the  bitter  Herbs ;  though  at  the  same 
time  'twas  always  the  fashion  for  a  man  to  have  a  Gammon  of  Bacon,  to  shew  himself  to  be  no 

Jew."t 

Fuller  has  noticed  this  Easter  game  under  his  Cheshire,  where,  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  proverb  ^'When  the  daughter  is  stolen  shut  Pepper  Gate,*'  he  says, 
*'  The  mayor  of  the  city  had  his  daughter,  as  she  was  playing  at  ball  with  other 
maidens  in  Pepper-street,  stolen  away  by  a  young  man  through  the  same  gate, 
whereupon  he  caused  it  to  be  shut  up."  % 

Another  custom  which  prevailed  in  this  country,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  Easter,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  was  that  of  presenting 
children  with  eggs  stained  with  various  colours  in  boiling,  termed  Paste  or  more 
properly  Pasohe  Eggs,  which  the  young  people  considered  in  the  light  of  fairings. 
This  observance  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  superstition,  prevalent  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  eggs  were  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  which  was  composed  for  the  use  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  there  is  a  prayer  for  the  consecration  of  eggs,  in  which 
the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  are  directed  to  eat  this  his  creature  of  eggs  on 
account  of  the  resurrection.  On  this  custom  Mr.  Brand  has  well  observed,  that 
*^  the  ancient  Egyptians,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  body  had  been  a  tenet 
of  their  faith,  would  perhaps  have  thought  an  Egg  no  improper  hierogly- 
phical  representation  of  it.  The  exclusion  of  a  living  creature  by  incubation 
after  the  vital  principle  has  lain  a  long  while  dormant  or  extinct,  is  a  pro- 
cess so  truly  marvellous,  that  if  it  could  be  disbelieved,  would  be  thought 
by  some  a  thing  as  incredible,  as  that  the  Author  of  Life  should  be  able 
to  re-animate  the  dead."§  So  prevalent  indeed  was  this  custom  of  egg- 
giving  at  Easter,  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  an  old  English  proverb,  which,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Ray,  runs  thus  : 

^  111  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easter. ''  ** 

A  popular  holiday,  called  Hoke-Day,  or  Hock-Day,  which  used  to  be  ce- 
lebrated with  much  festivity  in  Shakspeare's  native  county,  was  usually  ob- 
served on  the  Tuesday  following  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter-day.  Its 
origin  is  doubtful,  some  antiquaries  supposing  it  was  commemorative  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  which  took  place 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1002;  and  others  that  it  was  meant  to  perpetuate  the 
deliverance  of  the  English  from  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Danes, 
by  the  death  of  Hardicanute  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of  June,  1041.  At  Coventry 
in  Warwickshire,  however,  it  was  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  former  event, 
though  the  commemoration  was  held  on  a  day  wide  apart  from  that  on  which 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  a  circumstance  which  originated  in  an  ordinance 
of  Ethelred  himself,  who  transferred  the  sports  of  this  day  to  the  Monday  and 

*  Rack  or  Manger.  +  Selden's  Table-Talk,  art.  Chrittmaa. 

1  Fuller's  Wortiiies,  p.  188.  6  Bourne  apud  Brand,  p.  346. 

^*  The  foUowbg  whimucal  custom,  relates  Mr  Brand,  ^  is  kUU  retained  at  the  city  of  Durham  oo  these 
liolithiys.  On  one  day  the  men  take  off  the  women*s  shoes,  which  are  oult  to  be  redeem'd  by  a  preaeot;  oir 
another  day  the  wnnicn  take  off  the  men's  in  like  manner."    Bourne  apud  Brand,  p.  882. 

Stow  also  records,  that  in  the  week  before  Easter  there  were  ''great  shewes  made,  for  the  fetching  b  of 
a  twisted  tree,  or  With,  as  they  tcarmed  it,  out  of  the  Woods  into  the  King's  house,  and  the  like  mto  ef  er^ 
maii^s  house  ofHonor  or  Worship,"  p.  150.;  but  whether  this  was  general  throughout  the  kingdom,  tfk 
Voi  mentioned. 
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Tuesday  in  the  third  week  after  Easter.  John  Rouse,  or  Ross,  tlic  Warwick- 
shire historian,  says,  that  this  day  was  distinguished  by  various  sports,  in 
which  the  people,  divided  into  parties,  used  to  draw  eacli  other  hy  ropes ;  *  a 
jipecies  of  diversion  of  which  Spelman  has  given  us  a  more  intelligible  account, 
by  telling  us  that  it  ^^  consisted  in  the  men  and  women  binding  each  other, 
and  especially  the  women  the  men,*'  and  that  the  day,  in  consequence  of 
this  pastime,  was  called  Rinding-Tuesday.  f 

The  term  hock,  by  which  this  day  is  designated,  is  thus  accounted  for  hy  Henry 
of  Huntingdon. 

"  The  secret  leUere  of  Etbelred,  directed  lo  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  from  this  city  (  WiDchester), 
ordered  that  all  the  Danes  indiscriminately  should  be  put  to  death ;  and  this  was  executed,  as  we 
learn  from  the  chronicle  of  Wallingford,  with  circunislanccs  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  even  upon 
women  and  children,  in  many  parts :  but  in  other  places,  it  seems  that  the  English,  instead  of 
killing  their  guests,  satisGed  themselves  with  what  was  called  hocli-shining,  or  houghing  them,  by 
cutting  their  ham-strings,  so  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  serving  in  war.  Hence  the  sports 
which  were  afterwards  insUtutcd  in  our  city,  and  from  thence  propagated  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  obtained  the  name  of  Hocktide  merriments." 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Laneham's  Account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  A.  I).  1575,  that  the  citizens  of  Co- 
ventry had  lately  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  annual  amusements  on  Hock- 
Tuesday,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  queen's  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
petition  her  for  a  renewal  of  the  same. 

'*  Hereto  followed,"  says  Laneham,  *'  as  good  a  sport  (methougbt),  presented  in  an  historical 
cue,  by  certain  goodbearted  men  of  Coventry,  my  Lord's  neighbours  there;  who  understanding 
among  them  the  thing  that  could  not  be  hidden  from  any,  how  careful  and  studious  his  Honour 
was  that  by  all  pleasant  recreations  her  Highness  might  best  find  herself  welcome,  and  l>e  made 
gladsome  and  merry  (the  groundwork  indeed  and  foundation  of  his  Lordship*s  mirth  and  gladness 
of  OS  all),  made  petition  that  they  mought  renew  now  their  old  storial  shew :  Of  argument  how  the 
Hones,  whylome  here  in  a  troublous  season  were  for  quietness  borne  withal  and  suffered  in  peace ; 
tbat  anon,  by  outrage  and  importable  insolency,  abusing  both  Ethelred  the  King,  then,  and  all 
Estates  every  where  beside ;  at  the  grievous  complaint  and  counsel  of  Huna  the  King's  chienain 
lo  wars  on  a  Saint  Brice's  night,  A.D.  1012  (as  the  book  says,  that  falleth  yearly  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  November)  were  all  dispatched,  and  the  realm  rid.  And  for  because  the  matter  men- 
tioneth  how  valiantly  our  English  women  for  love  of  their  country  behaved  themselves,  expressed 
io  actions  and  rymes  after  their  manner^  they  thought  it  mought  move  some  mirth  to  her  IVIijesty 
the  rallier.  The  thing,  said  they,  is  grounded  on  story,  and  for  pastime  wont  to  be  played  in  our 
city  yearly;  without  III  example  of  manners,  papistry,  or  any  superstition,  and  else  did  so 
occupy  the  beads  of  a  number,  that  likely  enough  would  have  had  worse  meditations ;  had  an 
ancient  beginning  and  a  long  continuance ;  till  now  of  late  laid  down,  they  knew  no  cause  why, 
unlets  it  were  by  the  zeal  of  certain  their  preachers,  men  very  commendable  for  their  behavionr 
and  learning,  and  sweet  in  their  sermons,  but  somewhat  too  sour  in  preaching  away  their  pasUme : 
Wished  therefore,  that  as  they  should  continue  their  good  doctrine  in  pulpit,  so,  for  matters  of 
policy  and  governance  of  the  city,  they  would  permit  them  to  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates;  and 
said,  by  my  faith,  Master  Marly n,  they  would  make  their  humble  petition  unto  her  Highness, 
that  they  might  hare  their  Plays  up  again."  ^ 

As  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  their  play  was  very  graciously  received  by  the 
queen,  who  commanded  it  to  be  represented  again  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and 
gave  the  performers  two  bucks,  and  flye  marks  in  money,  we  must  suppose,  that 
their  petition  was  not  rejected,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  renew  yearly  at 
Coventry,  their  favourite  diversions  on  Hock-Tuesday.  The  observance  of  this 
day,  indeed,  was  still  partially  retained  in  the  time  of  Spelman,  who  died 
A.  D.  1641,  §  and  even  Plott,  who  hved  until  1696,  mentions  it  then  as  not  to- 

*  VideRoH,  ts  published  bj  Heame,  p.  105.  f  Snclman's  Olomary,  under  the  title  Hock-daj. 

i  Nicbob*!  Propeaws  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  vol.  i.  Lanehain*8  Letter,  p.  32—34. 
9  Tbat  Hnck-tM&  was  gtturaily  obnerved  in  the  dajs  of  Sbaksneare,  is  evident  from  the  following  pas- 
sag?  in  Willwn'i  "*  Abuses  8tript  and  Whipt.''  8vo.  London.    1618. 

"  Who  tkink  (forsooth)  because  that  once  a  yeare 
Tbc7  can  affiwrd  the  poore  some  slender  ckeere. 
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tally  discontinued;  but  the  eighteenth  century ,  we  believe,  never  witnessed  its 
celebration. 

We  have  now  reached  that  period  of  the  year  which  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  pleasing  of  our  festal  rites.  The  observance  of  May- 
Day  was  a  custom  which,  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  alike  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  royal  and  the  noble,  as  of  the  vulgar  class.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Elizabeth,  and  James  patronized  and  partook  of  its  ceremonies;  and^ 
during  this  extended  era,  there  was  scarcely  a  village  in  the  kingdom  but  what 
had  a  May-pole,  with  its  appropriate  games  and  dances% 

The  origin  of  these  festivities  has  been  attributed  to  three  different  sources. 
Classic,  Celtic,  and  Ciothic.  The  first  appears  to  us  to  establish  the  best  claim  to 
the  parentage  of  our  May-day  rites,  as  a  relique  of  the  Roman  Floralia,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  last  four  days  of  April,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Flora,  and  were  accompanied  with  dancing,  music,  the  wearing  of 
garlands,  strewing  of  flowers,  etc.  The  Beltein  or  rural  sacriGce  of  the  High- 
landers on  this  day,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Jamieson,*  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  different  motive,  and  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  propitiating  the  various  noxious  animals  which  might  injure  or  destroy  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  Gothic  anniversary  on  May-day  makes  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  general  purpose  of  the  Floralia,  and  was  intended  as  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
sun,  if  not  for  the  return  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  grain,  yet  for  the  introduction  of 
a  better  season  for  Ashing  and  hunting.-}* 

The  modes  of  conducting  the  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  on  May-day,  may  be 
best  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  in  which  this  festival  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity,  though  not  accompa- 
nied with  that  splendour  of  exhibition  which  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  may  be  traced,  indeed,  from  the  era  of  Chaucer, 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Court  of  Looe,  has  described  the  Feast  of  May,  when 

**  — -  Forth  goth  all  the  court  both  mof  t  and  lest, 
To  fetch  the  floures  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blome— 
And  namely  hauthorn  brought  both  page  and  grome 
And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  delite : 
Eke  ech  at  other  throw  the  floures  bright, 
The  primerose,  the  Tiolete,  and  the  gold, 
With  fresh  garlants  party  blew  and  white.**:^ 

And,  it  should  be  observed,  that  this,  the  simplest  mode  of  celebrating  May-day, 
was  as  much  in  vogue,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  more  complex  one,  ac- 
companied by  the  morris-dance,  and  the  games  of  Robin  Hood.  The  following 
descriptions,  by  Bourne  and  Borlasc,  manifestly  allude  to  the  costume  of  this 
age,  and  to  the  simpler  mode  of  commemorating  the  1st  of  May : 

"  On  the  Calends,  or  the  1st  day  of  May,"  says  (he  former,  ''  commonly  called  May-day,  the 
juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wonl  to  rise  a  little  after  midnight,  and  wall&  to  some  neighbour- 
ing wood,  accompany'd  with  music,  and  the  blowing  of  horns,  where  they  breali  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  adorn  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers.  VVben  this  is  done  they 
return  with  their  booty  homewards,  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make  their  doors  and  windows 
to  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil.     The  after  part  of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  rotind  a  tall 

Observe  their  country  feasts,  or  common  doles. 
And  entertaine  their  Chri«tmafM  Wassailc  Boles, 
Or  eU  because  that,  for  the  Ckurche's  good. 
They  in  defence  of  llocktidc  cuKtome  sUmmI  : 
A  Whitsutt-ale,  or  some  such  goodly  motion, 
The  better  to  procure  young  men's  devotion : 
What  will  they  do,  1  say,  that  think  to  please 
Their  mighty  Uod  with  such  food  things  as  these? 
Sure,  very  ili.— P.  83S. 

*  Vide  Pemiant't  Scotland,  p.  91.;  and  Jamieson's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language. 
+  OlauB  Magnus  de  Oentibus  Septentriooalibui,  lib.  xv.  o.  8. 
i  Chahnen'i  English  Poets,  vol  i.  p.  878. 
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poll,  which  it  caDed  a  May  Poll;  which  being  placed  in  a  convenient  pari  of  the  Tillage,  lUnda 
there,  as  it  were  consecrat^  to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  without  the  least  violence  offered  it,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year."*  "  An  anlient  custom/'  says  the  latter,  **  still  retained  by  the  Cornish, 
is  tiiat  of  deciding  their  doors  and  porches  on  the  flrst  of  May  with  green  sycamore  and  hawthorn 
twoghs,  and  of  planting  treees,  or  rather  slumps  of  trees,  before  their  houses  :  and  on  May-eve, 
they  from  towns  make  excursions  into  the  country,  and  having  cut  down  a  tall  elm,  brought  it  into 
town,  fitted  a  straight  and  taper  pole  to  the  end  of  it,  and  painted  the  same,  erect  it  in  the  roast 
poblie  places,  and  on  holidays  and   festivals  adorn  it  with  flower  garlands,   or  insigns  and 

streamers,  "t 

Now  both  these  passages  are  little  more  than  a  less  extended  account  of  what 
Philip  Stubbes  was  a  witness  of,  and  described,  in  the  year  1595,  in  his  purita- 
nical work,  entitled  ^^  The  Anatomie  of  Abuses." 

'*  Against  Maie-day,''  relates  this  vehement  dcclaimer,  *' every  parish,  towne,  or  village, 
assemble  themselves,  both  men,  women,  and  children;  and  either  all  together,  or  dividing 
Ihenoselves  into  companies,  they  goe  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and 
mountainet,  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant 
pastimes,  and  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  blrche  boughes  and  branches 
of  trees  to  deck  their  assemblies  withal.  But  their  chlefest  Jewel  they  bring  from  thence 
is  the  maie-poale,  which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — they  have  twenUe  or 
forUe  yoake  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a  sweete  noscgaie  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  his  homes,  and 
these  oxen  drawe  home  the  maie-poale,  their  stinking  idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with 
flowers  and  hearbes,  bound  round  with  strings  from  the  top  to  the  boltome,  and  sometimes  it  was 
painted  with  variable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  following 
it  with  great  devotion.  And  thus  equipped  it  was  reared  with  handkerchiefes  and  flagges  stream- 
ing on  the  top,  they  strawe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind  green  boughs  about  it,  they  set  up 
summer  halles,  bowers,  and  arbours,  bard  by  it,  and  then  fall  they  to)  banqueUing  and  feasting, 
to  leaping  and  dauncing  about  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idolis. — I 
have  beard  it  crediblle  reported,"  he  sarcastically  adds,  '*  by  men  of  great  gravity,  crcditc,  and 
repuiaUon,  that  of  fourtie,  three  score,  or  an  hundred  maides  going  to  the  wood,  there  have 
scarcely  the  third  part  of  them  returned  home  againe  as  they  wenl."^ 

Browne  also  has  given  a  similar  description  of  the  May-^lay  rites  in  his  Britan- 
nia's Pastorals : — 

^  As  I  have  seene  the  Lady  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  arbour  —  —  — — 
Built  by  the  May-pole,  where  the  jocund  swaines 
Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  straines. 
When  envious  night  commands  them  to  be  gone. 
Call  for  the  merry  yongsters  one  by  one. 
And  for  their  well  performance  some  disposes. 
To  this  a  garbud  interwove  with  roses ; 
To  that  a  carved  hooke,  or  well-wrought  scrip, 
Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip : 
To  one  her  garter,  to  another  then 
A  handkerchiefe  cast  o're  and  oYe  agen ; 
And  none  returncth  empty,  that  hath  spent 
His  paynes  to  fill  their  rural  merriment.''^ 

The  custom  of  rising  early  on  a  May-morning  to  enjoy  the  season,  and  honour 
the  day,  is  thus  noticed  by  Stow : — **  In  the  month  of  May,"  he  says,  **  namely, 
on  May-day  in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would  walko  into 
the  sweete  meddowes  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits,  with  the 
beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds,  praysing 
God  in  their  kind ;  *'**  and  Shakspeare  has  repeated  references  to  the  same  obser- 
vance; in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Lysander  tells  Hermina, 

*  Boome's  Antiqaitates  Vulgmres  amid  Braml,  p.  S83. 

j-  Vide  Borlase'a  Natural  Hiatorj  of  Cornwall,  etc. 

1  8tubbca*a  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  109,  edit  1695,  4to. 

j[  Book  ii.  (Song  4.  Chalmera's  Poets,  fol.  vi.  p.  296.—It  was  no  uncommon  thing  also  for  the  milk- 
naidt  to  join  the  proccasion  to  the  May-pole  on  this  day,  leading  a  cow  decorated  with  ribands  of  farioos 
colours,  mtmnin^ed  with  knots  of  flowers,  and  wreathes  of  oaken  leaves,  and  with  the  horn  of  the  amnal 
gilt. 

**  Stew's  Surrey  oT  LondoD,  p.  160.   1618. 
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—  "  1  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  obsenrance  to  a  morn  of  May  ;** 

and  again,  in  the  same  play,  Theseus  says, — 

*^  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  Mayn't 

So  generally  prevalent  was  this  hahit  of  early  rising  on  May-day,  that  Shak- 
speare  makes  one  of  his  inferior  characters  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth  exclaim, — 

^  Pray,  sir,  be  patient ;  ^tis  as  much  impossible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons) 
To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be.**  ^ 

Herrick,  the  minute  describer  of  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  his  times, 
which  were  those  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  immediately  succeeding  period,  has  a 
poem  called  '^Corinna's  Going  a  Maying,"  which  includes  most  of  the  circum* 
stances  hitherto  mentioned ;  he  thus  addresses  his  mistress  : — 

"  Get  op and  see 

The  dew  bespangling  herbe  and  tree : 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  east. 
Above  an  houre  since  ;— it  is  sin, 

Nay  profanation  to  keep  in ; 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  Urk,  to  fetch  in  May! 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and  comming  marke 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  parke 
Made  green,  and  trimm*d  with  trees ;  see  how 
Demotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 
Or  branch :  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  this, 
An  arke,  a  tabernacle  is 
Blade  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  enterwove. — 

There's  not  a  budding  boy,  or  girle,  thiff  day 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May  : 

A  deale  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatcht  their  cakes  and  creame, 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  troths 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Many  .a  green  gown  has  been  given ; 

Many  a  kisse,  both  odde  and  even : 

Many  a  glance  too  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye,  Love's  firmament : 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keyes  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pickt,  ye  w'are  not  a  Maying !  *^§ 

With  this,  the  simplest  mode  of  celebrating  the  rites  of  May-day,  was  fre- 
quently united,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  a  groupe  of  Morris 
Dancers,  consisting  of  several  characters,  which  were  often  varied  both  in 
number,  appellation,  and  dress.    The  Morris  Dance  appears  have  been  introduced 

!    •  Acti.  sr,  1. 

'   t  Act  iv.  sc.  1.    The  rite  of  this  month,"  observes  Mr  Steevens,  **  was  once  so  universally  observed, 

A^  ®^J™  ^"^'^ors  thought  their  works  would  obtain  a  more  favourable  reception,  if  published  on  Bia^ 

Ia  foUowiog  is  a  title-page  to  a  metriod  performance  bj  a  once  celebrated  poet,  Thomas  Church- 

*  Come  bring  in  iHoye  with  me, 

My  Maye  is  fresh  and  greene;^ 
A  subjectes  harte,  an  humble  mind, 
To  serve  a  maiden  Quceoe. 

*  A  discourse  of  rebellion,  drawne  forth  for  to  warne  the  wanton  wittcs  how  to  kepe  their  heads  on  theic 
shoulders. 

'Imprinted  at  London,  in  Flete-streat  hy  William  Griffith,  Anno  Domini  1670.  Thejirtt  of  Afoye.'" 
t  Aet  V,  sc.  3.  $  Herrick's  Hespcrides,  p.  74, 75. 
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into  this  kingdom  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
derived  from  the  Morisco,  a  dance  peculiar  to  the  Moors,  and  generally  termed 
the  Spanish  Morisco,  from  its  notoriety  in  Spain,  during  the  dynasty  of  that  people 
in  the  peninsula.  The  Morris  Dance  in  this  country,  when  performed  on  a  May- 
day, and  not  connected  with  the  Games  of  Robin  Hood,  usually  consisted  of  the 
Lady  of  the  May,  the  Fool,  or  domestic  bulToon  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
a  Piper,  and  two,  four,  or  more  Morris  Dancers.  The  dn^ss  of  these  last  per- 
sonages, who  designated  the  amusement,  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  ;  they  had 
their  faces  blackened  to  resemble  the  native  Moors,  and  **in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,"  says  Mr.  Douce,  '*  they  were  dressed  in  gilt  leather  and  silver  paper, 
and  sometimes  in  coats  of  white  spangled  fustian.  They  had  purses  at  their 
girdles,  and  garters  to  which  bells  were  attached;'**  but  according  to  Stubbes, 
who  wrote  in  1595,  the  costume  had  been  altered,  for  he  tells  us  that  they  wero 
clothed  in  "greene,  yellow,  or  some  other  light  wanton  collour.  And  as  though 
that  were  not  gawdy  ynough,"  he  continues,  they  bedeeke  themselves  with  scarfles, 
ribl)ons,  and  laces  hanged  all  over  with  golde  ringes,  precious  stones,  and  other 
jewels  ;  this  done,  they  tie  about  either  legge  twentie  or  fourtie  bt^lles,  with  rich 
handkerchiefe  in  their  handes,  and  sometimes  laide  a  crosse  over  their  shoulders 
and  neckes,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  of  their  pretie  Mopsies  and  loving  Bossies 
for  bussing  them  in  the  darke."  f  Feathers,  too,  were  usually  worn  in  their 
hats,  and  they  had  occasionally  bells  fixed  on  their  arms  or  wrists,  as  well  as  on 
their  legs.  That  these  jingling  ornaments  were  characteristic  of,  and  derived 
from,  the  genuine  Moorish  Dance,  appears  from  a  plate  copied  by  Mr.  Douce 
from  the  habits  of  various  nations,  published  by  Hans  Weigel  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1577,  and  which  represents  the  figure  of  an  African  lady  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fez  in  the  act  of  dancing,  with  bells  at  her  feet.  :j: 

It  was  the  business  of  these  motley  figures  to  dance  round  the  May-pole,  which 
was  painted  of  various  colours  ;  thus  in  Mr  Tollett's  painted  glass  window,  at 
Betley  in  Staflbrdshire,  which  represents  an  English  May-game  and  morris-dance, 
the  May-pole  is  stained  yellow  and  black,  in  spiral  lines;  ^  and  Shakspeare,  in 
allusion  to  this  custom,  makes  Hermia  tell  Helena,  whilst  ridiculing  the  tallness 
of  her  form,  that  she  is  a  ^'painted  May-pole;  "*  so  Stubbes,  likewise,  in  a  pas- 
sago  previously  quoted,  says,  that  the  May-pole  was  ^*  painted  with  variable 
colours." 

Tliat  the  morri»-dance  was  an  almost  constant  attendant  on  the  May-day  fes- 
tivities, may  be  drawn  from  our  usual  authority,  tlie  works  of  Shakspeare  ;  for, 
in  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  the  Clown  affirms,  that  his  answer  will  serve  all 
questions 

**  As  fit  as  a  morris  for  May-day.*^  f  t 

Bat,  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  somewhat  sooner, 
probably  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  very  material  addition 
was  made  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  May-day,  by  the  introduction  of  tho 
characters  of  Robin  Hood  and  some  of  his  associates.  This  was  done  with  a  view 
towards  the  encouragement  of  archery,  and  the  custom  was  continued  even  be- 
yond the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  is  true,  that  the  May-games  in  their 
rudest  form,  the  mere  dance  of  lads  and  lasses  round  a  May-pole,  or  the  simple 
morris  with  the  Lady  of  the  May,  were  occasionally  seen  during  the  days  of  Eli- 
zabeth ;  but  the  general  exhibition  was  the  more  complicated  ceremony  which  wo 
are  about  to  describe. 

The  personages  who  now  became  the  chief  performers  in  the  morris-dance, 


f  *  IQiittratioiit  of  Shakspeare,  foL  ii.  p.  473.  t  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  lOT. 

fmd.  p.  474.  i  Vide  ReeiTs  Shakspeare*,  vol.  zi.  p.  440. 

.     •  MiikiiBMr-Niglit's Drfam,  actiil  k.  8. 
ttActu.se.9. 
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were  four  of  the  most  popular  outlaws  of  Sherwood  forest ;  that  Rohin  Hood,  of 
whom  Drayton  says, — 

**  In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one, 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  little  John;— 
Of  Tuck  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Rohin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade;-— 
Of  Robin's  mistress  dear,  his  loved  Marian, 

—  which  wheresoever  she  came. 

Was  sovereign  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  game : 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided  hair. 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm'd  ;'*  * 


adds, 


**  Tho'  Ci/tenJ  Robin  Hood,  liell  John,  frier  Tucke, 
And  Marian,  dcflly  play. 
And  lord  and  ladie  gang  till  kirke 
With  lads  and  lasses  gay  : 

Fra  masse  and  een  sang  sa  gud  cheere 
And  glee  on  ery  greene.'^f 

These  four  characters,  therefore,  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Maid 
Marian,  although  no  constituent  parts  of  the  original  English  morris,  became  at 
length  so  blended  with  it,  especially  on  the  festival  of  May-day,  that  until  the 
practice  of  archery  was  nearly  laid  aside,  they  continued  to  be  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  pageantry. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  'Uhe  old  Robin  Hood  of  England,"  as 
Shakspeare  calls  him,:):  was  created  the  King  or  Lord  of  the  May,  and  sometimes 
carried  in  his  hand,  during  the  May-game,  a  painted  standard. §  It  was  no  un- 
common circumstance,  likewise ,  for  metrical  interludes,  of  a  comic  species,  and 
founded  on  the  achievements  of  this  outlaw,  to  be  performed  after  the  morris,  on 
the  May-pole  green.  In  Garrick's  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  occurs  one,  entitled 
"  A  mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Hoode,  and  of  hys  Lyfe,  wyth  a  newe  Playe  for  to  be 
played  in  Maye-Games,  very  pleasaunte  and  full  of  pastyme  ;"  it  is  printed  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  black  letter,  for  William  Copland,  and  has  figures  in  the  title  page  of 
Robin  Hood  and  Lytcl  John.^*  Shakspeare  appears  to  allude  to  these  interludes 
when  he  represents  Fabian,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  exclaiming  on  the  approach  of 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheekw  with  his  challenge,     '*  More  matter  for  May-morning." 

Upon  this  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions  into  the  celebration 
of  May-day,  his  paramour  Maid  Marian  assumed  the  oflicc  of  the  former  Queen 
of  May.  This  far-famed  lady  has,  according  to  Mr.  Ritson,  no  part  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  more  authentic  history  of  Robin  Hood;  but  seems  to  have  been  first 
brought  forward  when  the  story  of  this  hero  became  dramatised,  which  was  at  a 
very  early  period  in  this  country  ;  and  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  name, 
which  is  a  stranger  to  English  history,  has  been  taken  from  '^  a  pretty  French 
pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  entitled  *'  Le  jeu  du  berger  et 
de  la  berg6re,**  in  which  the  principal  characters  are  Robin  and  Marian,  a  shep« 
herd  and  shepherdess."ff  This  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the  piece  was  not 
only  very  popular  in  France,  but  performed  at  the  season  when  the  May-games 
took  place  in  England. 

•  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion,  Song  26.  Chnlmers's  Poets,  toI.  It.  p.  373,  374. 
+  Waraer's  Albion's  Eoglaod,  chapter  24.   Chalmers's  Poets,  yd.  iv.  p.  564. 
1  As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  hc.  1. 
i  Lyttons  H  Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  927. 

Beloe's  Anvcdoti's  of  Literature  and  scarce  Books,  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
%\.  Doucc*f  lUustratioDi  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
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Maid  Marian,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  wan  usually  represented  by  a  delicate, 
smooth-faced  youth,  who  was  dressed  in  all  the  fashionable  finery  of  the  times; 
and  this  assumption  of  the  female  garb  gave,  not  without  some  reason,  great  of- 
fence to  the  puritanical  dissenters,  one  of  whom,  exclaiming  against  the  amuse- 
ments of  May-day,  notices  this,  amongst  some  other  abuses,  in  the  following  very 
curious  passage : — 

*'  Tbe  abuses  vhich  are  committed  in  your  IMay-games  are  infinite.  The  first  whereof  is  this, 
that  you  doe  use  to  altyre  in  woman's  apparreli  whom  you  doe  most  commonly  callMay-marrions 
whereby  you  infringe  that  straight  commandment  which  is  given  in  Deut.  xxii.  5.,  that  men, 
must  not  put  on  women's  apparreli  for  feare  of  enormities.  Nay  I  myself  have  seene  In  a  May 
game  a  troupe,  the  greater  part  whereof  hath  l)ccn  men,  and  yet  have  they  l>een  attyred  so  like 
into  women,  that  their  faces  t>eing  bidde  (as  they  were  indeede)  a  man  coulde  not  disceme  them 
from  women.  The  second  abuse,  which  of  all  other  is  the  greatest,  is  this,  that  it  hath  been 
toulde  that  your  morice  dauncers  have  daunced  nalicd  in  nettes ;  what  greater  enticement  unio 
naughtiness  could  have  been  devised  ?  The  third  abuse  is,  that  you  (because  you  will  loose  no 
tf  me)  doe  use  commonly  to  runne  into  woodes  in  the  night  time,  amongst  maidens,  to  fet  bowes, 
in  so  much  as  1  have  bearde  of  lennc  maidens  which  went  to  fet  May,  and  nine  of  them  came 
home  with  childe."* 

That,  in  consequence  of  this  custom,  efTeminate  and  coxcomical  men  were  sar- 
castically compared  to  Maid  Marian,  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Barnaby  Rich,  who,  satirising  the  male  attire,  as  worn  by  the  fops  of  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  cries  out, — 

*'From  whence  commcth  this  wearing,  and  this  embroidering  of  long  locks,  this  curiosity  that 
is  used  amongst  men,  in  frizeling  and  curling  of  their  haire,  this  gentlewoman-like  slarcht  bands, 
so  be- edged  and  bc-laced,  filter  for  Maid  Marian  in  a  Moris  dance,  than  for  him  that  hath  either 
that  spirit  or  courage  that  shold  be  in  a  genllcman."  f 

It  will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  converse  of  this  was  occasionally  applica- 
ble to  the  female  sex  ;  and  that  those  women  who  adopted  masculine  airs  and  ha- 
bits should  be  branded  with  a  similarity  to  the  clown  who,  though  personating 
the  lady  of  the  May,  never  failed,  however  nice  or  affecti^d  he  might  he,  to  dis- 
close by  the  boldness  and  awkwardness  of  his  gesture  and  manner,  both  his  rank 
and  sex.  Thus  Falstaif  is  represented  as  telling  the  hostess,  when  he  means  to 
upbraid  her  for  her  masculine  appearance  and  conduct,  that  ^'  for  womanhood 
Maid  Marian  may  be  the  Deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.**  :|:  A  fancy  coronet 
of  gilt  metal,  or  interwoven  with  flowers,  and  a  watchet  coloured  tunic,  a  kirtle 
or  petticoat  of  green,  as  the  livery  of  Robin  Hood,  were  customary  articles  of  de- 
coration in  the  dress  of  the  May-Queen. 

Friar  Tuck,  the  next  of  the  four  characters  which  we  have  mentioned  as  intro- 
duced into  the  May-games,  was  the  chaplain  of  Robin  Hood,  and  is  noticed  by 
Shakspeare,  who  makes  one  of  the  outlaws,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
swear 

"  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar.**  $ 

He  is  represented  in  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Toilet's  window  as  a  Franciscan  friar 
in  the  full  clerical  tonsure;  for,  as  Mr.  T.  observes  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
window, 

"  When  tbe  parish  priest  were  inhibited  by  the  diocesan  to  assist  in  the  May  games,  the  Fran- 
ciscans might  give  attendance,  as  being  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction :"  he  adds  that 
"  most  of  Sbakspeare's  friars  are  Franciscans,"  and  that  in  Sir  David  Dairy mple's  extracts  from 
the  book  of  tbe  **  Univentt  Kirk,"  in  tbe  year  1576,  he  is  styled  *' chaplain  to  Robin  Huid, 
king  of  May."  •• 

*  Fethentoa's  Dialogue  agajnit  light,  lewdc,  and  lascivious  dancing.  1583,  ISmo.  sign.  O.  7.  apud 
Douce. 

t  The  HooMUe  of  lUi  Age,  1615,  4to.  p.  35.  i  First  Part  of  Ring  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  ic.  3. 

.   (  Activ.  se.  1.  *•  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  zL  p.  438. 
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The  last  of  this  group  was  the  boon  companion  of  Robin,  the  ''brave  Little 
John,"  as  he  is  termed  in  one  of  the  ballads  on  this  popular  outlaw,  and  who  "is 
first  mentioned,*'  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  ''together  with  Robin  Hood,  by  Fordun 
the  Scotish  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  who  speaks  of  the 
celebration  of  the  story  of  these  persons  in  the  theatrical  performances  of  his  time, 
and  of  the  minstreFs  songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the  common  people 
preferred  to  all  other  romances.**  * 

With  these  four  personages  therefore,  who  were  deemed  so  inseparable,  that  a 
character  in  Peele*s  Edward  I.  says,  "We  will  live  and  die  together,  like  Robin 
Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuckc,  and  Maide  Maria n,***}-  the  performers  in  thesimple 
English  Morris,  the  Fool,  Tom  the  Piper,  and  the  Morris  dancers,  peculiarly  so 
called  from  their  dress  and  function,  were,  for  a  time,  generally  connected.  Tom 
the  Piper  is  thus  mentioned  by  Drayton : 

"  Myself  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance. 
Which  so  bestirs  him  in  the  Morrice-dance 
For  penny  wage."  t 

And  Shakspeare,  alluding  to  the  violent  gesticulations  and  music  of  the  Morris 
dancers  says,  speaking  of  Cade  the  rebel. 


^  I  have  seen  him 


Caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells."  S 

The  music  accompanying  the  Morris  and  the  May-games,  was  either  the  simple 
pipe,  or  the  pipe  and  tabor,  or  the  bag-pipe.  In  the  following  passage  from  a 
curious  controversial  pamphlet,  published  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  morris  and  the  pi\}e  and  tabor  are  thus  noticed  : 

"  If  Menippus,  or  the  man  in  the  rooone,  be  so  quicksighted,  that  be  beholds  these  bitter 
sweete  Jests,  these  railing  outcries ;  this  shouting  at  prelates  to  cast  them  downe,  and  heaving  at 
Martin  to  hang  him  up  for  Martllmas  biefe ;  what  would  be  imagine  otherwise,  then  as  that 
stranger,  which  seeing  a  Quintessence  (beside  the  foole  and  the  Maid  Marian)  of  all  the  picked 
youth,  strained  out  of  an  whole  Endship,  fooling  the  morris  about  a  May-pole,  and  he,  not  hear- 
ing the  crleof  the  hounds,  for  the  barking  of  dogs,  (that  is  to  say)  the  mlnstrelsie  for  the  fldling, 
the  tune  for  the  sound,  nor  the  pipe  for  the  noise  of  the  tabor,  bluntly  demanded  if  they  were  not 
all  beside  themselves,  that  they  so  lip^d  and  sklp'd  without  an  occasion.*'** 

To  this  quotation  Mr.  Haslewood  has  annexed  the  subsequent  ludicrous  story 
from  a  tract  entitled,  '*  Hay  any  worke  for  Cooper.*'  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
singular  attraction  and  popularity  of  the  May-games  at  this  period : 

'*  There  is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  an  honest  priest,  who  was  soraeUmes  (simple  as  he  now  stands) 
a  vice  in  a  play,  for  want  of  a  better;  his  name  is  Oliberle  of  Hawstead  In  Essei,  bee  goes  much 
to  the  pulpit.  On  a  time,  1  thinke  it  was  the  last  May,  he  went  up  with  a  full  resolution  to  doe 
bis  businesse  with  great  commendations.  But,  see  the  fortune  of  It.  A  boy  In  the  church,  hear- 
ing either  the  summer  lord  with  his  May-game,  or  Robin  Hood  with  his  morlce  daunce,  going  by 
the  church,  out  goes  the  boye.  Good  Olibery,  though  he  were  in  the  pulpit,  yet  had  a  mind  to 
bis  old  companions  abroad  (a  company  of  merry  grigs  you  must  thinke  them  to  be,  as  merry  u 
a  vice  on  a  stage),  seeing  the  boy  going  out,  finished  his  matter  presently  with  John  of  London's 
amen,  saying,  ha  yc  faith,  boy^  are  they  there?  Then  ha  with  thee,  and  so  came  down  and 
among  them  he  goes.^tt 


qxMling  and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich.**   Annals,  p.  169. 
***  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iv.  p.  9G7.  note  by  Malone. 

ESclogiie  iii.  Chalmers**  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 
f  Second  Part  of  Kins  Henry  the  Sixth,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

*  Plaiiie  Perccvall  the  peace^maker  of  England,  &c.  &c.,  Vide  C^nsura  Literaria,  vol.  iz.  p.  960. 
ft  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  z.  p.  861. 
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That  the  music  of  the  bag-pipe  was  highly  esfcemed  in  tlie  days  of  Shaki^poare, 
and  e\cn  preferred  to  the  tabor  and  pi|M%  we  ha>o  a  strong  instance  in  his 
Winter's  Tale,  where  a  servant  enters  announcing  Autolicus  in  the  following 
terms :  **  If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again 
after  a  tabor  and  pipe;  no,  the  bag-pipe  could  not  move  ^ou;"  '  and  that  es|)e- 
cially  in  the  country,  it  was  a  frequent  accompaniment  to  the  morris  bells,  the 
numerous  collections  of  madrigals,  published  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  afford  many  proofs.     Thus,  from  a  collection  printed  in  1600: 

**  Ilarke,  harke,  1  heare  the  dancing 
And  a  nimble  morris  prancing; 
The  bagpipe  and  the  morris  bells. 
That  they  are  not  I'dirre  hence  us  tells ; 
Come  let  us  all  goe  thither, 
And  dance  like  friends  together  :^  f 

and  from  another,  allusive  to  the  May-games,  edited  by  Thomas  Morley : 

^  Now  is  the  month  of  Maying, 

When  merry  lads  are  playing ;  Fa    la    la 

Each  with  his  bonny  lasse, 

Upon  the  greeny  grasse.  Fa    la    la. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladness. 
Doth  laugh  at  winter's  sadnesse ; 
And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound. 
The  nimphs  tread  out  their  ground. 

About  the  May-pole  new  with  glee  and  merriment, 
While  as  the  bagpipe  tooted  it. 
Thirsis  and  Clou  fine  together  footed  it ;        Fa    la    la.*"^ 

The  Morris  and  the  May-game  of  Robin  Hood  attained  their  most  perfect  form 
when  united  with  the  Ilobhy-IIorse  and  the  Dragon.  Of  these  the  former  was  tin* 
resemblance  of  the  head  and  tail  of  a  horse,  manufactured  in  pasteboard,  and  at- 
tached to  a  person  whose  business  it  was,  whilst  ho  seemed  to  ride  gracefully  on 
its  l)ack,  to  imitate  the  prancings  and  curvettings  of  that  noble  animal,  whose 
supposed  feet  were  concealed  by  a  foot-cloth  reaching  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
latter,  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  was  made  to  hiss  and  vibrate  his  wings, 
and  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  man  on  the  hobby-horse,  who  then  personated 
the  character  of  St.  George,  ^ 

In  the  reigns  therefore  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  theseeight  masqueraders,  con- 
sisting of  Robin  Uood,  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  Little  John,  the  Fool,  Tom  the 
Piper,  the  Hobby-Horse  and  the  Dragon,  with  from  two  to  ten  morris-dancers,  or, 
in  lieu  of  them,  the  same  number  of  Robin  Hood*s  men  in  coats,  hoods,  and  liose 
of  green,  with  a  painted  pole  in  the  centre,  represented  the  most  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  May-game.* 

*  Aet  W.  HC.  3. 

f  Canto  MadriicAls  of  5  and  6  parts,  apt  for  the  tioIs  and  voices.    Made  and  newly  published  by  Thomas 
Wedket  of  the  (olcdge  at  Wiuclietiter,  Organut.    At  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Este,  the  aMsjgiie of 
Thonai  Morley.  1600.  4tn. 
t  Cenmira  Literaria,  vol.  ix.  p.  34. 

i  It  u  probable  indeed  from  the  Mubsequent  Madrigal,  that  the  Ilobby-hordc  wan  frequently  attached  to, 
IM  pffOTided  for,  by  the  town  or  village. 

**  Our  country  swains,  in  the  morris  daunce. 
Thus  woo'd  and  win  their  brides ; 
Will,  for  our  towne,  the  hobby  horse 
A  pleasure  frolike  rides."  * 
**  **  The  Eoflisii  were  fiuned.'^  observes  Dr.  Grey,  **  for  these  and  such  like  diversions ;  and  even  the  old, 
M  wdl  a^  ypuoir  persons,  formerly  followed  them :  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  In  driven  by  Sir  Wdliam 
TeMpie  f  Mlicellanea,  Part  3.  E-ssay  of  lleahh  and  Long  Life),  who  makes  mention  of  a  Murrice  Dance  in 
HcffeCoraihire,  from  a  noble  person,  who  told  him  he  had  a  pamphlet  in  his  library  written  by  a  very  inge- 
■iova  gentlenHUi  of  that  county,  which  gave  an  account  how.  in  such  a  year  of  King  Janies'M  reign,  ther«> 
west  MNvnt  the  countrv  a  sett  of  Morrice  Dancer.H,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced  a  Muid  Marian,  and  n 
liber  aiid  pipe:  and  bow  these  ten,  one  with  another,  made  up  twelve  hundred  ycaM.  *'\\h  not  mo  much, 
■ys  bctiMt  SO  many  in  one  county  should  live  to  that  age.  tin  that  they  should  be  in  >igour  and  hunHuir  to 
Imvel  aad  dance."  drey's  Notes  on  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  3H2. 

r  Caalos  prUno.  Madrigals  to  3,  4, 6,  nnd  G  voyoes.  Made  and  netvly  pahUibedby  Thomas  Weclies  ot  London, 
I  hy  Tbansi Bite,  1597, 4lo.  Ccnsora  Ltlorarta,  vol* ax. p. 9— lU. 
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All  these  characters  may  be  traced,  indeed,  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  interesting  romance,  entitled 
''  Quecn-hoo  Hall,"  has  introduced  a  very  pieasingand  accurate  description  of  the 
May-games  and  Morris  of  Robin  Hood,  which,  as  written  in  a  lively  and  dramatic 
style,  and  not  in  the  least  diflering  from  what  they  continued  to  be  in  the  youth- 
ful days  of  Shakspeare,  and  before  they  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans,  we  shall  copy  in  this  place  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

"  Id  the  front  of  the  pavilloD,  a  large  square  was  staked  oat,  and  feDced  with  ropes,  to  preTent 
the  crowd  from  pressing  upon  the  performers,  and  interrupting  the  diversion ;  there  were  also  two 
bars  at  the  bottom  of  the  inclosure,  through  which  Uie  actors  might  pass  and  repass,  as  occasion 
required. 

'*  Six  young  men  first  entered  the  square,  clothed  in  jerkins  of  leather,  with  axes  upon  their 
shoulders  like  woodmen,  and  their  heads  tK)und  with  large  garlands  of  ivy-leaves  intertwined  with 
sprigs  of  hawthorn.     Then  followed, 

*'  Six  young  maidens  of  the  village,  dressed  in  blue  kirtles,  with  garlands  of  primroses  on  their 
heads,  leading  a  fine  sleek  cow,  decorated  with  ribbons  of  various  colours,  interspersed  with 
'flowers ;  and  the  horns  of  the  animal  were  tipped  with  gold.     These  were  succeeded  by 

''  Six  foresters,  equipped  in  green  tunics,  with  hoods  and  hosen  of  the  same  colour ;  each  of 
them  carried  a  bugle  horn  allacbcd  to  a  baldrick  of  silk,  which  he  sounded  as  he  passed  the  bar- 
rier.    After  (hem  came 

**  Peter  Lanarct,  the  baron^s  chief  falconer,  who  personified  Robin  Hood ;  he  was  attired  in  a 
bright  grass-green  tunic,  fringed  with  gold ;  his  hood  and  his  bosen  were  parti-coloured,  blue  and 
white;  he  bad  a  large  garland  of  rose-buds  on  his  head,  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand,  a  sheaf  of  arrows 
at  his  girdle,  and  a  bugle-horn  depending  from  a  baldrick  of  light  blue  tarantine,  embroidered 
"with  silver  ;  he  had  also  a  sword  and  a  dagger,  the  hilts  of  both  l)eing  richly  embossed  with  gold. 

**  Fabian  a  page,  as  Little  John, walked  at  his  right  band;  and  Cecil  Cellerman  the  butler,  as 
Wilt  Stukely,  at  his  left.  These,  with  ten  others  of  the  jolly  outlaw's  attendants  who  followed, 
were  habited  in  green  garments,  bearing  their  tK)ws  bent  in  their  hands,  and  their  arrows  in  their 
girdles.     Then  came 

**  Two  maidens,  in  orange-coloured  kirtles  with  white  courtpies,  ^  strewing  flowers;  followed 
immediately  by 

*'  The  maid  Marian,  elegantly  habited  in  a  watchet -coloured  f  tunic  reaching  to  the  ground  ; 
OTer  which  she  wore  a  while  linen  rochet  %  with  loose  sleeves,  fringed  with  silver,  and  tery  neatly 
plaited ;  her  girdle  was  of  silver  baudekin,  §  fastened  with  a  double  bow  on  the  left  side ;  her 
long  flaxen  hair  was  divided  into  many  ringlets,  and  flowed  upon  her  shoulders ;  the  top  part  of 
her  head  was  covered  with  a  net-work  cawl  of  gold,  upon  which  was  placed  a  garland  of  silter, 
ornamented  with  blue  violets.     She  was  supported  by 

'*Two  bride-maidens,  in  sky-coloured  rocbeU  girt  with  crimson  girdles,  wearing  gariaDds 
upon  their  heads  of  blue  and  white  violets.     After  them,  came 

*'  Four  other  females  in  green  courtpies,  and  garlands  of  violets  and  cowslips  :  Then 

''Sampson  the  smith,  as  Friar  Tuck,  carrying  a  huge  quarter-staflf  on  his  shoulder;  and 
Morris  the  mole-taker,  who  represented  Much  the  miller's  son,  having  a  long  pole  with  an  inflated 
bladder  attached  to  one  end  ;  **   And  after  them 

'*  The  May-pole,  drawn  by  eight  fine  oxen,  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribbons,  and  flowers  of 
divers  cok>urs;  and  the  Ups  of  their  horns  were  embellished  with  gold.     The  rear  was  closed  by 

**  The  Hobby-horse  and  the  Dragon. 

''  When  the  May-pole  was  drawn  into  the  square,  the  foresters  sounded  their  horns,  and  the 
populace  expressed  their  pleasure  by  shouting  incessantly  until  it  reached  the  place  assigned  for 
Us  elevation  : — and  during  the  time  the  ground  was  preparing  for  its  reception,  the  barriers  of  the 
bottom  of  the  inclosure  were  opened  for  the  villagers  to  approach,  and  adorn  it  with  ribbons, 
garlands,  and  flowers,  as  their  inclinaUon  prompted  them. 

«*  The  pole  being  sufficiently  onerated  with  finery,  the  square  was  cleared  flrom  such  as  bad  no 
part  to  perfbrm  in  the  pageant ;  and  then  it  was  elevated  amidst  the  reiterated  acclamations  of 
the  spectators.  The  woodmen  and  the  milk-maidens  danced  around  it  according  to  the  rostie 
Cuhion;  the  measure  was  played  by  Peretto  Cheveritte,  the  baron*s  chief  ministrel,  on  the 

*  Courtpit,  in  women's  dress,  a  short  vest.  Strutt  f  Waickgi-eohmrtd^  pale  blae.  ^Stmtt. 

i  Rochet,  a  lawn  garment  resembling  a  surplice  pthered  at  the  wrists.  Strutt 

«  Biutdekin,  a  cloth  of  goki  tissue,  with  figures  la  silk,  for  female  dress.    Strutt 

'*  The  moIeHaker,  in  tliis  plaee,  ptfaoiiatcs  the  oharactar  of  the  fiool  or  doaeatie  hmthtm* 
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bigpipcf  accompanied  with  the  pipe  and  labour,  performed  by  one  of  his  astociatet.  When  llie 
dance  wat  flnUhed,  Gregory  Ibe  Jesler,  vho  undertooli  to  play  the  hobby-horse,  came  forward  wiih 
bis  appropriate  equipment,  and,  frislcing  up  and  down  the  square  without  restriction,  imilaieil 
the  galloping,  curvetting,  ambling,  trotting,  and  other  paces  of  a  horse,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  spectators.  *  He  was  followed  by  Prior  Parker  the  baron's  ranger,  who 
personated  a  dragon,  hissing,  yelling;,  and  Fhaliing  his  win^s  with  wonderful  ingenuity;  and  to 
complete  the  mirth,  Morris,  in  the  character  of  Much,  ha\ing  small  bells  attached  to  his  kners 
and  elbows,  capered  here  and  there  between  the  Iwo  moniilers  in  the  form  of  a  dance ;  and  .is 
often  as  he  came  near  to  the  sides  of  the  inciosure.  ho  cast  s!ily  a  handful  of  meal  into  the  faces  of  the 
gaping  rostics,  or  rapped  them  about  thoir  heads  with  the  bladder  tied  at  the  end  of  bis  pole,  f 
In  the  mean  time,  Sampson,  representing  Friar  Tuck,  walked  with  much  gravity  around  the 
square,  and  occasionally  let  fall  his  heavy  slaiT  upon  the  toes  of  such  of  the  crowd  as  he  thought 
were  approaching  more  furwani  than  they  ought  to  do ;  and  if  the  sufferers  cried  out  from  tho 
sense  of  pain,  he  addressed  ibem  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voire,  advising  them  to  count  their  beads, 
say  a  paternoster  or  Iwo,  and  to  t>eware  of  purgatory.  These  vagaries  were  highly  palatable  to 
the  populace,  who  announcod  their  delight  by  repeated  plaudits  and  loud  hursts  of  laughter ;  for  this 
reason  they  were  continued  for  a  consideratilc  length  of  time  :  but  Orogury,  beginning  at  last  to 
fauller  in  bis  paces,  ordered  the  dragon  to  fail  back  :  the  well-nurtured  beast,  being  out  of  breath, 
readily  obeyed,  and  their  two  companions  followed  their  eiample ;  which  concluded  this  part  of 
the  pastime. 

"  Then  the  archers  set  up  a  target  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Oreen,  and  made  trial  of  their 
skill  in  a  regular  succession.  Robin  Hood  and  Will  Stukely  eicelled  their  comrades  :  and  both 
of  tbemjodged  an  arrow  in  the  centre  circle  of  gold,  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  dilTerence  could 
not  readily  be  decided,  which  occasioned  them  to  shoot  again ;  when  Robin  struck  the  gold  a 
seoood  time,  and  Stukely's  arrow  was  atTixed  upon  the  edge  of  it.  Robin  was  therefore  adjudged 
the  conqueror;  and  the  prize  of  honour,  a  garland  of  laurel  embellished  with  variegated  ribbons, 
was  put  upon  his  head  ;  and  to  Stukely  was  given  a  garland  of  ivy,  because  he  was  the  second  best 
performer  in  that  contest. 

"  The  pageant  was  finished  with  the  archery ;  and  the  procession  began  to  move  away,  to  make 
room  for  the  villagers,  who  afterwards  assembled  in  the  square,  and  amused  themselves  by  danc- 
ing round  the  May- pole  in  promiscuous  companies,  according  to  tho  ancient  custom."  ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  opposition,  however,  of  the  Puritans,  during  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  who  considered  the  rights  of  May-day  as  relics  of  paganism, 
much  havoc  was  made  among  the  Dramatis  Persons  of  this  festivity.  Sometimes 
instead  of  Robin  and  Marian  only  a  Lord  or  Lady  of  the  day  was  adopted;  fre- 
quently the  friar  was  not  suflered  to  appear,  and  still  more  frequently  was  tho 
hobby-horse  interdicted.  This  zealous  interference  of  the  sectarists  was  ridiculed 
by  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  among  the  rest  by  Shakspeare,  who  quotes  a  line 
from  a  satirical  ballad  on  this  subject,  and  represents  Hamlet  as  terming  it  an 
epitaph ;  *'  Else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,"  says  he,  ^'  with  the  hobby- 
borae;  whose  epitaph  is,  <*  For,  0,  for,  0,  the  hobby  horse  is  forgot. "S  He  has 
the  same  allusion  in  Love*s  Labour's  Lost;  *"  and  Ben  Jonson  has  still  more  ex- 
plicitly noticed  the  neglect  into  which  this  character  in  the  May-games  had  fallen 
in  his  days. 

**  But  see,  the  Hobby-horse  is  forgot. 
Foole,  it  most  be  your  lot. 
To  supply  his  want  with  faces, 
And  some  other  Buflbn  graces ;  **  ff 

*  The  BHuuifeineot  of  the  bobby-bone  appears  to  have  been  the  mont  difficult  part  of  the  May-day  feiiti- 
vitics«  aad  froa  the  foOowiog  pswge  in  an  old  play,  to  have  required  tome  preparatory  dinciplinc.  A  cha- 
faetcr  penooatiog  this  piece  or  pageantry,  and  angry  with  the  mayor  of  the  town  as  being  his  rival,  caUs  out, 
**  Let  the  mayor  play  toe  liobb|-horse  among  his  brethren,  an  he  will,  I  hope  our  towne-lads  cannot  want 
a  bobby4iorte.  Have  1  practised  my  reines,  my  careeres,  my  pranckers,  my  ambles,  my  false  trotts,  my 
■Booth  anblef  and  Canterbury  paces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  besides  the  hobbv-horse?  Have  I 
botwwrcd  the  fbre  borae  bdls,  bit  plumes  and  braveries,  nay  had  his  mane  new  shorne  and  frizl'd,  and  shall 
the  BHilor  pat  me  bctidea  Ike  hobby-horse  ?  **  The  Vow  breaker,  by  Hampton. 

^  Tiie  sorris-daaca  in  thia  dcsscription  of  the  May-game  seems  to  have  been  performed  chiefly  by  the 
fool  with  tba  oeeaskmal  tMiitaDee  of  the  hobby-horse,  which  vras  always  dtcorat^  with  bells,  ano  the 


t  KCmtt's  Qoecahoo-Hal!,  a  romance,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  et  teq. 

f  Act  ill.  M.  t.  **  Act  iii.  %c,  1. 

It  EntertaiomMt  of  the  Quean  and  Prioct  at  Althorpe.  1603.  (bl.  edit  voL  i.  p.  99. 
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and  again,  still  more  pointedly, — 

.    **  C/o.     They  should  be  Morris  dancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  hare  no  napklM. 

Coc.    No,  uor  a  hobby-horse. 

Clo,  Oh,  he's  often  forgotten^  th&fs  no  rule;  but  there  is  no  maid  Marian  nor  Friar  amongst 
them,  which  is  the  surer  mark. 

Coc,    Nor  a  Foole  that  I  see.**  * 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  s  Tragi-comedy  called  **  Women  Pleased,"  the 
aversion  of  the  Puritans  to  this  festive  beast  is  strikingly  depicted;  where  the  per- 
son who  was  destined  to  perform  the  hobby-horse,  being  converted  by  his  wife, 
exclaims  vehemently  against  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

*^  Hob.    I  do  defie  thee  and  thy  foot-cloth  too, 

And  tell  thee  to  thy  face,  this  prophane  riding 

I  feci  it  in  my  conscience,  and  I  dare  speak  it, 

This  unedified  ambling  hath  brought  a  scourge  upon  us.— 

Far,    Will  you  dance  no  more,  neighbour  ? 

Hob,     Surely  no, 
Carry  the  beast  to  his  crib :  I  have  renouncM  him 
And  all  his  works. 

Soto,     Shall  the  Hobby-horse  be  forgot  then  ? 
The  hopeful  Hobby-horse,  shall  he  lye  foundered  ? 

Hob,    I  cry  out  on't, 
Twas  the  forerunning  sin  brought  in  those  tilt-staves. 
They  brandish  'gainst  the  church,  the  Devil  calls  May  poles. ^  t 

From  one  of  these  puritans,  named  Stephen  Gosson,  we  learn,  likewise,  that 
Morrice-dancers  and  Hobby-horses  had  been  introduced  even  upon  the  stage, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  for  this  writer,  in  a  tract  published 
about  1579,  and  entitled  ''  Plays  Confuted,'*  says,  that  **  the  Devil  beeside  the 
beautie  of  the  houses,  and  the  stages,  sendeth  in  gearish  apparell,  maskes,  rant- 
ing, tumbling,  dauncing  of  gigges,  galiardes,  morisces,  hobbi-horses,  etc."  i^ 
By  the  continued  railings  and  invectives,  however,  of  these  fanatics,  the  May- 
games  were  at  length  so  broken  in  upon,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ''  Book  of 
Sports,  or  lawful  Recreations  upon  Sunday  after  Evening-prayers,  and  upon 
Holy-days,"  issued  by  King  James  in  1618,  they  would  have  been  totally  extinct. 
This  curious  volume  permitted  May-games,  Morris-dances,  Whitsun-ales,  the 
setting  up  of  May-poles,  etc.  §  and  had  it  not  allowed  church-ales,  and  dancing 
on  the  Sabbath,  would  have  been  unexceptionable  in  its  tendency ;  for  as  honest 
Burton  observes  in  allusion  to  this  very  Declaration  of  Ring  James, 

"  Dancing,  Singing,  Masking,  Mumming,  Stage-playes,  howsoever  they  be  heivily  censared 
by  some  severe  Calces,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  Justly  be  approved.     *  Melius 

*  The  Metamorphosed  Gipsies,  fol.  edit.  vol.  8.  p.  65. — ^This  folio  edition  of  Jonson's  works,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, dated  1640,  in  not  regularly  paged  to  the  close  of  each  vohinic  ;  for  instance,  in  vol.  i.  the  Dramaft 
terminate  atp.  608,  and  then  the  Ejiigrammes,  Forest,  Masques,  &c.  commence  with  p.  1. 

*{*  Act  iv.  sc.  1.— -Jonson  in  his  ^  Uartholmew  Fayre,'*  acted  in  the  year  1614,  has  a  character  of  this 
kind,  a  Baker,  who  has  undergone  a  similar  conversion,  and  is  thus  introduced  : — 

"  Win.  W.  What  rail  you  the  Uevereud  Elder,  you  told  me  of?  your  Banbury-man. 

Joh.   Rabbi  Busy^  Sir,  he  is  more  than  an  Elder,  he  is  a  Prophet^  Sir. 

Ouar.   O,  1  know  him !  a  Baker,  is  he  not? 

Joh.  Hee  was  a  Baker,  Sir,  but  hee  do's  dreame  now,  and  see  visions,  he  has  given  over  his  Trade. 

Quar.  1  remember  that  too:  out  of  a  scruple  hee  tooke,  that  (in  spic'd  conscience)  those  Cakes  hee 
made,  were  ■er>'d  to  Bridales,  May-poles,  Morrisses,  and  such  pronhane  feasts  and  meetings ;  his  Christen- 
name  it  Zeale-qf-ih€'land  Busye."  Jonson's  ff'orkSy  fol.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  iv.  act  i.  sc.  3. 

i  Reed's  Shakspcare,  vol,  xviii.  p.  198,  note,Stecvens. 

Q  Wilson,  censuring  these  indulgences,  places  the  era  of  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sports  under 
1617,  and  says  of  it,  that  **  some  of  the  Bishops,  pretending  Recreations,  and  liberty  to  servants  and  the 
common  people  (of  which  they  carved  to  themselves  too  much  already)  procured  the  Ring  to  put  out  a  Book 
to  permit  dancing  about  May-poles,  Church-ales,  and  such  debauched  exercises  upou  the  Sabbath-Dnv 
after  Evening-Prayer  (being  a  specious  way  to  make  the  King,  and  them,  acceptable  to  the  Rout):  which 
Book  came  out  with  a  command,  injoyuing  all  Ministers  to  read  it  to  their  purishioucrs,  and  to  auprove  of 
it;  and  those  that  did  not,  were  brought  into  the  high  Commission,  imjirisoiied  and  suspended.''  The  Hi«»- 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  being  the  Life  and  Reign  ofKinff  James  the  First,  relating  to  wlhat  passed  from  his 
first  access  to  the  Crown,  tul  his  death.  Folio,  London,  1653.  p.  105. 
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«t  Ibdere,  qutin  falure/  sailb  Augustin  :  but  what  U  that  if  they  delight  in  It?  'Nemo  saliat 
fobrius.*  But  in  what  kiod  of  dance  ?  1  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes 
writ  tfcaiost  Ihem ;  when  as  all  Ihey  say  (If  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoraiio  EUnchi  ;  and  some 
SfsaiD,  because  they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all  such  youthful  sports 
in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  Comedy ;  they  think  them,  illico  nasei  tenet ,  &c.  Some  out  of  pre- 
posterous zeal  object  many  times  trivial  arguments,  and  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take 
away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk ;  but  in  my  judgment 
they  are  too  stern  :  there  *is  a  time  for  all  things,  a  time  to  mourn,  a  time  to  dance.'  Eccles. 
3.  4.  'a  liioe  to  embrace,  a  time  not  to  embrace,'  (ver.  5.)  *and  nothing  belter  than  that  a 
nan  should  rejoice  in  his  own  works,'  ver.  22.  For  my  part,  1  will  subscribe  to  the  King's 
Dedaralion,  and  was  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  Wakes,  and  Whitsun-ales,  &c.  if 
Ikey  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  l>c  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing  and 
dance,  have  their  poppet-playes,  hobby-horses,  tabers,  crouds,  bagpipes,  &c.,  play  at  ball,  and 
barley-brakes,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best."  * 

All  these  festivities,  however,  on  Mayniay  were  again  set  aside,  by  still  greater 
enthusiasts,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  were  once  more  revived 
at  the  Restoration;  at  presi^nt,  few  vestiges  remain  either  of  those  ancient  rites,  or 
of  those  attendant  on  other  popular  periodical  festivals,  f 

Several  of  the  amusenumts,  and  some  of  the  characters  attendant  on  the  cele- 
bration of  May-day,  were  again  introduced  at  Whitsuntide,  es|)ecially  the  morris- 
dance,  which  was  as  customary  on  this  period  of  festivity  as  on  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  it.  Thus  Shakspeare,  in  King  llenry  V.,  makes  the  Dauphin  say, 
alluding  to  the  youthful  follies  of  the  English  monarch, 

*'  Let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear; 


No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  W  bitsun  morris-dance.^'^ 


The  rural  sports  and  feasting  at  Whitsuntide  were  usually  designated  by  tlio 
term  Whitsun-ales;  ale  being  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  a  century  or 
two,  indeed,  l)efore  him,  synonymous  with  festival  or  merry-making.  Chaucer 
and  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman  use  the  word  repeatedly  in  this  sense,  and  tho 
following  passages  from  our  great  poet,  from  Jonson,  and  from  Ascham,  prove 
that  it  was  familiar,  in  their  time,  in  the  sense  of  simple  carousing,  church-feast- 
ing, and  Whitsuntide  recreation.  Launcelot,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
exclaims  to  Speed,  **  Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  al^ 
with  a  Christian;"  §  and  Ascham,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  husbandmen,  in 
Ills  Toxophilus,  observes  that  those  which  have  their  dinner  and  drink  in  tho 
field,  **  have  fatter  barnes  in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleape  at 
noonetyme  of  the  day,  or  els  make  merye  with  theyr  neighbours  at  the  ale."** 
In  the  chorus  to  the  first  act  of  PericleSy  it  is  recorded  of  an  old  song,  that 


And  Jonson  says, 


**  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  eml>er-eve8,  and  holy- ales.** 

— — -*'  AH  the  neighbourhood,  from  old  records 
Of  antique  proverbs  drawn  from  W  hitson  lords, 
And  their  authorities  at  wakes  and  ales. 
With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives  tales. 
We  bring  you  now."  ft 


*  Bonoo's  AMtomy  of  Mehmcholy,  8th  vdii.  fol.  p.  174 


Ikt.Bcw.choreh  bow  ttanda. — Popk  thus  perpetuates  iU  remembrance : 

**  Amidnt  the  area  wide  they  took  their  Rtand, 
Where  the  tall  Blay-polc  once  o'crlook'd  the  Strand.'' 

Clavit  Calendaria,  vol.  i.  p.  81&. 

^  Kei.  iL  ae.  4.  6  Act  ii.  so.  6, 

*>  Aachufs  Works  apud  Beimet,  p.  62,  63.  tt  Jonson's  Works,  foL  edit 
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It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  therefore,  to  notice  briefly,  as  being  periods 
of  festivity,  the  various  Ales  which  were  observed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  may  bo  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  Leet-ale,  Lamb-ale,  Bride- 
ale,  Clerk-ale,  Church-ale  and  Whitsun-ale.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  at 
present,  however,  principally  to  the  two  latter  ;  for  of  the  Lamb-ale  and  Bride-ale, 
an  occasion  will  occur  to  speak  more  at  large  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter, 
and  a  very  few  words  will  sufilce  with  regard  to  the  Leet-ale  and  the  Clerk-ale;  the 
former  being  merely  the  dinner  provided  for  the  jury  and  customary  tenants  at 
the  court-leet  of  a  manor,  or  view  of  frank  pledge,  formerly  held  once  or  twice  a 
year,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet ;  *  to  this  court  Shakspe^re  alludes,  in  his 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  the  servant  tells  Sly,  that  in  his  dream  he  would 
*^  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house,"  and  threaten  to 


^  present  her  at  the  leet:*)} 


and  the  latter,  which  usually  took  place  at  Easter,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Aubrey 
in  his  manuscript  History  of  Wiltshire.  ^'  In  the  Easter  holidays  was  the 
Clarkes-Ale,  for  his  private  benefit  and  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood.**  ^ 

The  Church-^le  was  a  festival  instituted  sometimes  in  honour  of  the  churclw 
saint,  but  more  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  towards  the  repair  or 
decoration  of  the  church.  On  this  occasion  it  was  the  business  of  the  church-* 
wardens  to  brew  a  considerable  quantity  of  strong  ale,  which  was  sold  to  the  po« 
pulace  in  the  church^yard,  and  to  the  better  sort  in  the  church  itself,  a  practice 
which,  independent  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  liquor,  led  to  great 
pecuniary  advantages ;  for  the  rich  thought  it  a  meritorious  duty,  beside  paying 
for  their  ale,  tooffer  largely  to  the  holy  fund.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  indeed 
to  have  four,  six,  or  eight  of  these  ales  yearly,  and  sometimes  one  or  more 
parishes  agreed  to  hold  annually  a  certain  number  of  these  meetings,  and  to  con* 
tribute  individually  a  certain  sum.  Of  this  a  very  curious  proof  may  be  drawn 
from  the  following  stipulation,  preserved  in  Dodsworth's  Manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library : — 

"  The  parishioners  of  Clveston  and  Okebrook,  in  Derbyshire,  agree  jointly  to  brew  four 
Ales,  and  every  Ale  of  one  quarter  of  malt,  betwixt  this  (the  time  of  contract)  and  the  fast  of 
taint  John  Baptist  neit  coming.  And  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  said  town  of  Oliebrook  shall 
be  at  the  several  Ales.  And  every  husband  and  bis  wife  shall  pay  two  pence,  and  every  cottager 
one  penny,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Elveston  shall  have  and  receive  all  the  pro6ts  and  advantages 
coming  of  the  said  Ales,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  church  of  Elveston.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Elveston  shall  brew  eight  Ales  betwiit  this  and  the  feast  of  saint  John  Baptist,  at  the  which 
Ales  the  inhabitants  of  Okebrook  shall  come  and  pay  as  before  reherscd.  And  if  he  be  away  at 
one  Ale,  to  pay  at  the  toder  Ale  for  both,  &c."  § 

The  date  of  this  document  is  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  but  that  church-^les 
w  ere  equally  popular  and  frequent  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  will  be  evident  from 
the  subsequent  passages  in  Carcw  and  Philip  Stubbcs,  The  historian  of  Cornwall, 
whose  work  was  Grst  printed  in  1602,  says  that, 

^*  For  the  church-ale,  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are  yerely  chosen  by  their  last  foregoers,  to 
be  wardens ;  who,  dividing  the  task,  make  collection  among  the  parisbioners,  of  what  soever 
provision  it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they  imploy  in  brewing,  baking,  and  other 
acatc&«  agalD&t  Wliilsoutide ;  upon  which  hoIy»dayea  the  neighbours  meet  at  the  chorch-house, 
and  there  merily  feede  on  their  owne  victuals,  contributing  some  petty  portion  to  the  stock ;  which, 
by  many  smalls,  groweth  to  a  meetley  greatness :  for  there  is  entertayned  a  kinde  of  emulation 
betweene  these  wardens,  who  by  his  graciousness  in  gathering,  and  good  husbandry  in  expending, 
can  best  advance  the  churches  profit.     Besides,  the  neighbour  parishes  at  those  times  loving.y 

*  **  A  leet,**  observen  Bullokar,  io  liis  EmglUk  Expoiiior^  1616,  **i8  a  court,  or  law-day,  holden  com- 
nonly  every  liaif  year." 
t  Act  i.  Rc.  8.  t  Warton*s  History  of  Eoglish  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p,  lS8,'iiole. 

i  M8H.  Bibl.  Bod.,  vol.  cxlviii.  fol.  97. 
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toil  one  another,  and  thU  way  frankely  spend  their  money  together.  The  aftcrnoones  are  con- 
MBfd  in  iuch  eierciset  as  olde  and  yong  follce  (having  leisure)  doe  accuslomabli  weare  out  the 
Um  witUlU'** 

Stubbes  in  his  violent  philippic  declares  that, 

"  In  certaine  townes,  where  drunken  Bacchus  hears  swaie  against  Christmas  and  Easter, 
VUltunday,  or  some  other  time,  the  churchwardens,  for  so  they  call  them,  of  every  parish,  with 
iteconieDt  of  the  whole  parish,  provide  half  a  score  or  twentie  quarters  of  mault,  whereof  some 
ibex  bay  of  the  church  stocke,  and  some  is  given  to  them  of  the  parishioners  themselves,  every 
see  eonferriog  somewhat,  according  to  his  ability  ;  which  mault  being  made  into  very  strong  ale, 
er  beer,  it  set  to  sale,  either  in  the  church  or  in  some  other  place  assigned  to  that  purpose.  Then, 
when  this  nippitatum,  this  hulfe-cappe,  as  they  call  it,  this  nectar  of  life,  is  set  abroach,  well  is 
be  that  can  get  the  soonest  to  it,  and  spends  the  most  at  it,  for  he  is  counted  the  godliesl  man  of  all 
tberesty  and  most  in  Qod's  favour,  because  it  is  spent  upon  his  church  forsooth." f 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  satire  of  this  bitter  writer  was 
not,  in  this  instance,  ill  directed,  and  that  meetings  of  this  description,  though 
iTowedly  for  the  express  benefit  of  the  church,  were  often  productive  of  licen- 
Housoess,  and  consequently  highly  injurious  both  to  morals  and  religion.  A  few 
lines  from  Ben  Jonson  will  probably  place  this  beyond  doubt.  In  his  Masque  of 
Queens,  performed  at  Whitehall,  1609,  he  represents  one  of  his  witches  as 
exclaiming 

**  1  had  a  dagger :  what  did  I  with  that  ? 
Kiird  an  infant,  to  have  his  fat : 
A  Piper  it  got,  at  a  Church-ale,*^  % 

Returniog  to  the  consideration  of  the  Whitsuntide  amusements,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  not  only  was  the  morris  a  constituent  part  in  their  celebration,  but 
that  the  Maid  Marian  of  the  May-games  was  frequently  introduced :  thus  Shirley 
represents  one  of  his  characters  exclaiming  against  rural  diversions  in  the  folio w- 
iog  manner: 

■      "  Obacpve  with  what  solemnity. 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  tiirow  for  pewter  candlestickes. 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitson  ales,  and  sweate 
Through  twentie  scarffes  and  napkins,  till  the  Hobby-horse 
Tire,  and  the  maide  Marrian,  dissolved  to  a  geily. 
Be  kept  for  spoone  meate."  i 

The  festivities,  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  as  at  those  on  May-day,  were  often 
iq^laled  by  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Whitsun-ales.  **  Very  frequently,  however, 
there  was  elected  only  a  Lonl  of  Misrule,  and  as  the  church  or  holy  ales  were  not 
imfrequently  combined  with  the  merriments  of  this  season,  the  church-yard,  es- 
pecially on  the  sabbath-day,  was  too  generally  the  scene  of  rejoicing.  The  severity 
•f  Stubbes,  when  censuring  this  profanation  of  consecrated  ground,  will  scarcely 
be  deemed  too  keen : 

"  First,"  says  he,  "  all  the  wilde  heads  of  the  parish,  flocking  together,  cbuse  them  a  graund 
captalne  (of  mischiefe)  whom  they  inrolle  with  the  title  of "  my  Lord  or  misrule^*'  and  him  ihey 
crawne  with  great  soleroniUe,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king  annoynled,  chooseth  foorth 
twcaiie,  faorlle,  threescore,  or  a  hundred  Instie  gultes  like  to  himseire  to  wait  upon  his  lordly 
Mjesty,  and  to  goarde  bis  noble  person. — (Here  he  describes  the  dress  of  the  morris  dancers,  as 
qioled  in  a  former  page,  and  proceeds  as  follows.)  Thus  all  things  set  in  order,  then  have  they 
tbc^  bobby-borsety  tbeir  dragons  and  other  antiques,  together  with  their  l>audie  pipers,  and 

*  Carew's  Sonrey  of  Cornwall,  edit,  of  1769.  p.  68.  j*  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  A.  D.  1596. 

i  Joomb's  Works,  fol.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  166.  i  The  I^ily  of  Pleasure,  act  i. 

**  The  liMner  of  which  is  thus  noticed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  : 


**  Strapboo*  with  leavv  twigs  of  laurell  tree, 
A  jn^rkot  Baoe  oo  temples  for  to  weare. 


For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignitie 
Of  village  Lord  that  WhiUuntide  to  beare.'' 

TAa  Cetmie99€  (^  Ptmbroke'g  Arcadi;  7th  edit.  fol.  1699,  p.  84. 
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thundering  diummers,  to  strike  up  ihe  Devils  Daunre  wUhall  :  then  march  this  heathen  company 
Inwards  the  church  and  church-)arde,  their  pypers  pypyng,  their  drummers  thundering,  their 
slumpes  dauncing.  their  belles  jyngling,  their  handltercbeeres  fluttering  about  their  heads  like 
niadde  men,  their  hobbie  hoises^  and  other  monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the  throng  :  and  in  this 
sorie  they  goc  to  the  church  like  Devils  incarnate,  wiih  such  a  confused  noise,  that  no  man  can 
heare  his  owne  voyce.  Then  the  foolish  people  they  iooke,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  fleerc, 
and  mount  upon  formes  and  pcwes,  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized  in  this  sort.  Then 
nfter  this  about  the  church  they  goe  agalne  and  againc,  and  so  foorlh  into  the  church  ycard,  vher« 
tliey  have  commonly  their  summer  haules,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banquetting  houses  set  up. 
wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce  all  that  day,  and  (peradvenlure)  all  that  night  too. 
And  thus  these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  Sabboth  day.  Another  sort  of  fantastical  foolc»  bring 
to  these  helhoundes  (the  Lord  of  niisrulo  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some  good  a*e,  some  new 
<:hce$e,  some  old  cheese,  some  custardes,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some  flaunes,  some  tarles. 
Iconic  creame,  some  meat,  some  one  thing,  some  another ;  but  if  they  knewe  that  as  often  as  they 
bringc  anye  to  the  maintenance  of  these  execrable  pastimes,  they  offer  sacriGce  to  the  Devill  and 
Sathanas,  they  would  rcpeote  and  withdrawe  their  bandes,  which  Ood  grauiil  they  may.'** 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  called  Whitsun  plays,  were  common,  at  this  season,  both 
in  town  and  country,  and  in  the  latter  they  were  chiefly  of  a  pastoral  character. 
8haksi)eare  has  an  allusion  to  them  in  his  Winter  s  Tale,  where  Perdita,  address- 
ing Florizel,  says, 

■  ■  "  Come,  take  your  flowers : 

Methinks,  i  play  as  I  have  seen  them  ilo 
In  Whitsun*  pastorals.**  f 

Soon  after  Whitsuntide  began  the  season  of  sheep-shearing,  which  was  generally 
terminaU^d  about  Midsummer,  and  either  at  its  commencement  or  close,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Lamb-^le  or  Sheepshearing  Feast.  At  Kidlington  in  Oxford- 
shire, it  seems  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  ceremonies  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for, 
according  to  Blount, 

**  The  Monday  after  the  Whitsun  week,  a  fat  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town, 
having  their  thumbs  tied  behind  them,  were  permitted  to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth 
look  hold  of  Ihe  lamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb,  which,  being  killed  and  cleaned,  but 
with  the  skin  hanging  upon  it,  was  carried  on  a  long  pole  before  the  lady  and  her  companions  to 
the  green,  attended  with  music,  and  a  morisco  dance  of  men,  and  another  of  women.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  mirth  and  merry  glee.  Next  day  the  lamb,  partly  baked,  partly  boiled, 
and  partly  roasted,  was  served  up  for  the  lady's  feast,  where  she  sat  majestically  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her,  the  music  playing  during  the  repast,  which,  t)eing 
finished,  the  solemnity  ended."  i 

The  most  usual  mode,  however,  of  celebrating  this  important  period  was  by  a 
dinner,  music,  with  songs,  and  the  election  of  a  Shepherd  King,  an  ofTice  always 
conferred  upon  the  individual  whose  flock  had  produced  the  earliest  lamb.  The 
dinner  is  thus  enjoined  by  the  rustic  muse  of  Tusser : — 

**  Wife,  make  us  a  dinner,  spare  flesh  neither  corne, 

Intake  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  must  be  shorne. 
At  sheep-shearing,  neighbours  none  other  things  crave. 
But  good  cbeare  and  welcome,  like  neighbours  to  have.''  S 

But  it  is  from  Drayton  that  we  derive  the  most  minute  account  of  the  festival ; 
who  in  the  fourteenth  song  of  his  Poly'^Olbion,  and  still  more  at  large  in  his  ninth 
Eclogue,  has  given  a  most  pleasing  picture  of  this  rural  lioly-day : — 

^  Wlien  the  new-wash'd  flock  from  the  river's  side. 
Coming  as  white  as  January's  snow. 
The  ram  with  nosegays  liears  his  horns  in  pride, 
And  no  less  lirave  the  bell-wether  doth  go. 

*  Anatomic  of  Abunes,  1&95.  p.  107. 

-|*  Act  iv.  8c.  3. — Whitsun  piayev  or  mysteries,  which  at  first  were  excKiMively  drown  from  tlic  nicreil  paui*. 
may  be  traced  tu  the  fourteenth  ceutnry ;  thoHe  which  were  performed  at  Chester  have  been  attributed  to 
Raiiulph  Higden,  the  chronicler,  who  died  1363. 

X  BJount'tf  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  49,  and  Strutt'i  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  316. 

$  Tusaer  apud  lliltoo,  p.  80. 
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Alter  their  fair  flocks  in  a  lusty  rout, 
Come  the  gay  swains  with  bag-pipes  strongly  blown, 
And  busied,  though  this  solemn  sport  about. 
Yet  had  eadi  one  an  eye  unto  his  own. 

And  by  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  field, 
He  that  his  flocks  the  earliest  lamb  should  bring, 
(As  it  fen  out  then,  Rowland's  charge  to  yield) 
Always  for  that  year  was  the  shepherd's  king. 

And  soon  preparing  for  the  shepherd's  board. 
Upon  a  green  that  curiously  was  squared, 
With  country  cates  being  plentifully  storM  : 
And  'gainst  their  coming  handsomely  prepared. 

New  whig,  with  water  from  the  clearest  stream, 
Green  plumbs,  and  wildings,  cherries  chief  of  feast. 
Fresh  cheese,  and  dowsets.  curds,  and  clouted  cream, 
Spic'd  syllibubs,  and  cyder  of  the  best : 

And  to  the  same  down  solemnly  they  sit. 

In  the  fresh  shadow  of  their  summer  bowers,  , 

With  sundry  sweets  them  every  way  to  fit. 

The  neighb'ring  vale  despoiled  of  her  flowers.—- 

\Vhen  now,  at  last,  as  lik'd  the  shepherd's  king, 
(At  whose  command  they  all  obedient  were) 
W  as  pointed,  who  the  roundelay  should  sing. 
And  who  again  the  under-song  should  bear.^  * 

Shakspearc  also,  in  his  Winter^s  Talc,  has  presented  us  not  only  with  a  list  of 
the  good  things  necessary  for  a  sheep-shearing  feast,  but  he  describes  likewise  the 
attentions  which  were  due,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  hostess,  or  Shepherd's 
Queen. 

**  Let  me  see,*'  says  the  Clown,  "  what  I  am  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast  ?    Three 

pound  of  sugar;  five  pound  of  currants;  rice What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice? 

Bot  my  Cither  bath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She  haih  made  me  four- 
and-twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers:  three-man  song-men  all,  f  ^^^  very  good  ones;  but 
they  are  most  of  them  means  t  and  bases :  but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms 
to  hornpipes.  1  must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies  ;  mace, — dates, — none  ;  that's 
out  of  my  note :  nutmegs,  seven ;  a  race,  or  two  of  ginger  :  but  that  1  may  beg ; — four  pound 
of  prunes,  and  as  many  of  raisins  o*  the  sun.''  § 

The  culinary  articles  in  this  detail  are  somewhat  more  expensive  than  thoso 
enumerated  by  Drayton;  and  Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note  on  this  passage  of  the  Win- 
ter s  Tale,  observes  that 

"  The  expense  attending  these  festivities,  appears  to  have  sCTorded  matter  of  complaint. 
Thus,  in  "Questions  of  profitable  and  pleasant  Concernings,"  &c.  1594:  *  If  it  be  a  sheep- 
shearing  feast,  maister  Baily  can  entertaine  you  wilh  bis  bill  of  reckonings  tohismaister  of  three 
sbeap-heard's  wages,  spent  on  fresh  cates,  besides  spices  and  saffron  pottage.*' 

The  shepherd's  reproof  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Perdita,  as  Polixenes  remarks, 


it 


the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 


Ran  on  the  green-sward," 

implies  indirectly  the  duties  which  were  expected  by  the  peasants,  on  this  day, 
from  their  rural  queen,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  and 
laborious  :— 

**  Fye,  daughter,  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
lliis  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd  all : 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn :  now  here, 

*  ChalmersPa  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  443.  i  Singers  of  catches  io  three  parts. 

X  By  flRfoiia  arc  meant  tenon.  $  Act  iv.  sc.  9. 
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At  upper  end  o*the  table,  now,  ithe  middle ; 
On  bin  shoulder,  and  his:  ber  face  oTire 
^^"^ih  labour ;  and  tbe  tbing,  sbe  took  to  quench  it, 
8be  would  to  each  one  sip  :  You  are  retir'd, 
As  iryou  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
Tbe  hostess  of  the  meeting :  Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome  :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  firiends,  more  known. 
Come  quench  your  blushes;  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  oHhe  feast:  Come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper."* 

It  should  be  remarked  that  one  material  part  of  this  welcome  appears,  from  the 
context,  to  have  consisted  in  the  distribution  of  various  flowers,  suited  to  the  ages 
of  the  respective  visitors,  a  ceremony  which  was,  probably,  customary  at  this 
season  of  rejoicing. 

*'  Perefita,    Gire  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. ^Reverend  sirs. 
For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 
'  Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  long : 

Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both, 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! ' 

■  Here's  flowers  for  you ; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  ou^oram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age:  You  are  very  welcome.^ 

Now,  my  fairest  friend, 
I  would  1  had  some  flowers  of  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing:— O,  these  1  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of." 

A  custom  somewhat  allied  to  this,  that  of  scattering  flowers  on  the  streams  ai 
shearing  time,  has  been  long  observed  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  is  thus 
alluded  to  as  an  ancient  rite  by  Dyer,  in  his  beautifully  descriptive  poem  entitled. 
"  The  Fleece :" 


— — — —  **  With  light  fantastic  toe,  the  nymphs 
Thither  assembled,  thither  evVy  swain ; 
And  o*er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thousand  flowers, 
Pale  lilies,  roses,  violets  and  pinks, 
Mixt  with  the  greens  of  bumet,  mint  and  thyme. 
And  trefoil,  sprinkletl  with  their  sportive  arms. 
Such  custom  liolds  along  the  irriguous  vales, 
From  Wreakin's  brow  to  rocky  Dolvoryn, 
Sabrina's  early  haunt.*' f 

That  one  of  the  principal  seasons  of  rejoicing  should  take  place  on  securely 
collecting  the  fruits  of  the  field,  it  is  natural  to  expect ;  and  accordingly,  in  al- 
most every  country,  a  Harvest-Home,  or  Feast,  has  been  observed  on  this  occa- 


sion. 


part  of  the  eighteenth,  the  Harvest,  or  Moll,  Supper,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 


*  Act  iv.  sc,  3.— I  believe  the  custom  of  choosing  a  kins  and  queen  at  the  sheep-Hhearing  feast,  it  ttill 
continued  in  Heveral  of  our  couDtiefl ;  that  it  fvas  commonly  obvervcd.  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Thomson,  is 
evident  from  the  following  lines,  taken  from  his  deNcription  of  this  festival  :— 

**  One,  cliief,  in  gracious  dignity  eutliron'd, 

Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  Pas'tral  Queen,  and  rays 

Her  smiles,  sweetrbeaming  on  her  Shepherd  King.*"  Summer. 

t  Dyer's  Fleece,  book  i.  tmb/m^m. 


i 
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from  the  French  word  Meler^  to  mingle  or  mix  together,  was  a  acene  not  only 
remarkable  for  merriment  and  hospitality,  but  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  all 
inequality  betweeen  master  and  man.  The  whole  family  sate  down  at  the  same 
table^  and  conversed,  danced,  and  sang  together  during  the  entire  night  without 
dilTerence  or  distinction  of  any  kind ;  and,  in  many  places  indee<],  this  freedom 
of  manner  subsisted  during  the  whole  period  of  getting  in  the  Hardest.  Thus 
Tusser,  recommending  the  social  equality  of  the  Harvest-tide,  exclaims, 

*<  In  harvest  time,  banrest  folke,  servants  and  a1, 
should  make  altogither,  good  cheere  in  the  Jial : 
And  fill  out  the  blacke  bol,  ofbleith  to  their  song, 
and  let  them  be  merrie,  al  harvest  time  long."* 

Of  this  ancient  convivial  license,  a  modern  rural  poet  has  drawn  a  most  pleas* 
ing  picture,  lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Harvest-Feast  of  the  present 
day  is  but  the  phantom  of  what  it  was  : — 

^  The  aspect  only  with  the  substance  gone 


Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Bestride  the  kitchen  floor !  the  careful  dame 
And  gen'rous  host  invite  their  friends  around, 
While  all  that  cleared  the  crop,  orlill'd  the  ground, 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom ;  ■ 
Here  once  a  year  Distinction  low'rs  its  crest, 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest, 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
And,  warmM  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place, 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven*d  face. 
Refills  the  jug  his  honoured  host  to  tend, 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale, 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 
Such  were  the  days, — —of  days  long  past  I  sing.**  f 

It  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies which  accompanied  this  annual  feast  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  fortu- 
nately we  can  appeal  to  a  few  curious  documents  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed.  Hentzner,  a  learned  German  who  travelled  through  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whose  Itine- 
rary, as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  country,  has  been  translated  by  the  late  Lord  Or- 
ford,  says, 

'*  At  we  were  returning  to  our  inn  (from  Windsor),  we  happened  to  meet  Mine  country  people 
celebraUng  their  harvest-home ;  their  last  load  of  corn  they  crown  with  flowers,  having  besides 
an  image  richly  dressed,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  would  signify  Ceres  ;  this  they  keep  moving 
about,  while  men  and  women,  men  and  maid  servants,  riding  through  the  streets  in  the  cart, 
shout  as  loud  as  ihey  can  Ull  they  arrive  at  the  barn."  t  1^-  Moresin  also,  another  foreigner,  who 
published,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  an  elaborate  work  on  the  "Origin  and  Increase  of  Depravity 
in  Keligion,"  relates  that  be  saw  '*  in  England  the  country  people  bringing  home,  in  a  cart  from 
the  hinrett  fleld,  a  figure  made  of  corn,  round  which  men  and  women  were  promiscuously  sing- 
ing, preceded  by  a  piper  and  a  drum."  $ 

To  this  custom  of  accompanying  home  the  last  waggon-load  of  corn,  at  the 

*  Tusser  Redivivus,  p.  104.  In  the  first  edition  of  Tusser,  1667,  this  stanza  is  as  follows  :— 

**  Then  welcome  thy  harveiit  foike,  serveauntcs  and  all : 
with  nirth  and  good  chere,  let  them  furninh  the  hall. 
The  harvest  lorac  nifhtly  must  give  thee  a  song : 
ill  bin  then  the  bhu^Ke  boll,  or  elx  he  hath  wrong.** 
.   _.  Reprint  by  Sir  Egerion  Bridges,  p.  19. 

I  Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy,  Sumner,  1.  2199. 

i  Paul  Hentsoer's  Tmvels  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixabetb,  translated  by  Horace,  late 
Earl  of  Orfofd.  Edit,  of  1797.  p.  53! 

{  Anglos  vidi  spieeam  ferre  domum  in  Rheda  Imaginem  circum  cantantibua  promiscuA  viris  ti  feamiBiB, 
praecedente  tibicioe  aut  ijmpnBO.^-'Depraif.  Rel.  Orig.  in  verbo,  Vacina. 
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close  of  harvest,  witli  music,  Shakspeare  is  supi)osed  to  allude  in  tbe  Herchaot  of 
Venice,  where  Lorenzo  tells  the  musicians  to  pierce  his  mistress'  ear  with  sweet- 
est touches, 

**  And  draw  her  home  with  music.'*  * 

It  was  usual  also,  not  only  to  feast  the  men  and  women,  but  to  reward  Uke* 
wise  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  getting  in  the 
harvest ;  accordingly  Tusser  humanely  observes, 

**  Once  ended  thy  hanreet,  let  none  be  begilde, 

pleaae  such  as  did  please  thee,  man,  woman  and  child  : 
Thus  doing,  with  alwaie  such  helpe  as  they  can, 
thou  winnest  the  praise  oi'  the  labouring  man ; "  f 

an  injunction  which  Mr.  Uilman  hat  further  explained  by  subjoining  to  this  stan* 
za  the  following  remark : — '^  Every  one,*'  says  he,  *^  that  did  any  thing  towards 
the  Inning,  must  now  have  some  reward,  as  ribbons,  laces,  rows  of  pins  to  boys 
and  girls,  if  never  so  small,  for  their  encouragement,  and  to  be  sure  plumb-pud- 
ding." 

The  most  minute  account,  however,  which  we  can  now  any  where  meet  with, 
of  the  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  at  Harvest-Home,  as  they  existed  during  the 
prior  part  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  which  we  may  justly  consider  as  not 
deviating  from  those  that  accompanied  the  same  festival  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
is  to  be  found  among  the  poems  of  Robert  Ilerrick,  and  will  be  valued,  not  exclu- 
sively for  its  striking  illustration  of  the  subject,  but  for  its  merit,  likewise,  as  a 
descriptive  piece. 

"  THE  HOCK-CART,  OR  HARVEST-HOME* 


Come,  Sons  of  Summer,  by  whose  toile 

We  are  the  Lords  of  wine  and  oile : 

By  whose  tough  labours,  and  rouj^h  hands, 

We  rip  up  first,  then  reap  our  lands. 

Crowned  with  the  eare^  of  come,  now  come, 

And,  to  the  pipe,  sing  Hanrest-home. 

Come  forth,  my  Lord,  and  see  the  cart 

Drest  up  with  all  the  country  art. 

See,  here  a  Maukin,  Jhere  a  sheet, 

As  spotlesse  pure,  as  it  is  sweet : 

The  horses,  mares,  and  frisking  fillies. 

Clad,  all,  in  linen,  white  as  lillies. 

The  Hanrest  swaines,  and  wenches  bound 

For  joy,  to  see  the  Hock -cart  crown'd. 

About  the  cart,  heare,  how  the  rout 

or  rurall  younglings  raise  the  shout; 

Pressing  before,  some  coming  after, 

These  with  a  shout,  and  these  with  laughter. 

Some  blesse  the  cart ;  some  kisse  the  sheaves ; 

Some  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves : 

Some  crosse  the  till-horse ;  some  with  great 

Devotion,  stroak  the  home-borne  wheat : 

While  other  rustics,  lesse  attent 

To  prayers  than  to  merryment. 

Run  after  with  their  breeches  rent. 

Well,  on,  brave  boyes,  to  your  Lord's  hearth, 

Glitfringwith  fire;  where,  for  your  mirth, 


Ye  shall  see  first  the  large  and  cheefe 

Foundation  of  your  foast.  Tat  beefo: 

With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale. 

And  bacon,  which  makes  full  the  meale  ; 

With  several  dishes  standing  by, 

As  here  a  custard,  there  a  pie. 

And  here  all  tempting  frumentie. 

And  for  to  make  the  merry  cheere. 

If  smirking  wine  be  wanting  here, 

There*s  that,  which  drowns  all  care,  stout  beere  ; . 

Which  freely  drink  to  your  Lord's  health. 

Then  to  the  plough,  the  conunonwealth ; 

Next  to  your  flailes,  your  fanes,  yonr  fats ; 

Then  to  the  maids  with  whealen  hats ; 

To  the  rough  sickle,  and  crookt  sythe. 

Drink  frollick  boyes,  till  all  be  blythe. 

Feed,  and  grow  fat ;  and  as  ye  eat, 

Be  mindfoll,  that  the  lab Ving  neat, 

As  you,  may  have  their  fill  of  meat. 

And  know,  besides,  ye  must  revoke 

The  patient  oxe  unto  the  yoke. 

And  all  goe  back  unto  the  plough 

And  harrow,  though  theyYe  hang*d  up  now. 

And,  you  must  know,  your  Lord's  word  true, 

Feed  him  yc  must,  whose  food  fils  you. 

And  that  this  pleasure  is  like  mine, 

Not  sent  ye  for  to  drowne  your  paine, 

But  for  to  make  it  spring  againe.S 


We  must  not  forget  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  another  feast-day  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  husbandman,  at  the  close  of  wheat-sowing,  in  October.    This  was 

•  Act  V.  Bc.  1.  t  Tuincr  Redivivus,p.  104. 

•  %  Hoek-cari,—hy  this  word  in  meant  the  high  or  rcioirinir-cart,  and  was  applii^  to  the  laiit  load  of  corn, 
as  typical  of  the  cUmc  of  harveHt.  Thus  Hock-tide  it  aerivcd  from  the  Saxou  Hoah  tid,  or  high  tide,  and  » 
exnresavc  of  the  lleiRht  of  festivity. 

{  Hesperidcs,  p.  113—115. 
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Trom  one  of  the  chief  articles  providc<]  for  the  table,  The  Seed-Cake,  and 
ere  recorded  so  distinctly  as  by  the  agricultural  muse  of  Tusser: — 

**  Wife  sometime  this  week,  if  the  weather  hold  deer, 
An  end  of  wheat-sowing,  we  malie  for  this  yeere : 
Remember  thon  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
the  seed-cake,  the  pastries,  and  furmeuty  pot."  * 

Mling  with  the  year,  and  postponing  the  consideration  of  All  Hallowmas  to 
)tcr  on  superstitions,  we  reach  the  elc\enth  of  November,  or  the  festival 
artin,  usually  called  Martinmas,  or  Martlcmas,  a  day  formerly  devoted 
ng  and  conviviaHty,  and  on  which  a  stock  of  salted  provisions  was  laid  in 
irinter.  This  custom  of  killing  cattle,  swine,  etc.  and  curing  them  against 
reaching  season,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
I  everywhere,  though  now  only  partially  observed  in  a  few  country-^  il- 
>r  smoke-dryed  meat  in  those  days  was  more  generally  relished  than  at 
We  fmd  Tusser,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  recommending  this 
diet;  in  one  place  saying  to  his  farmer, — 

"  For  Easter,  at  Martilmas,  hang  up  a  hcefe  — 
With  that  and  the  like,  yer  grasse  beef  come  in, 
thy  folke  shall  look  cheerely,  when  others  look  tliio  ; »  j- 

in, — 

**  Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke, 
^  hen  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke ; "  ^ 

urise,  in  "The  Pinner  of  WakeOeld,"  in  1559, 

**  A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  since  Martlemas.*^ 

dn  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  there  were  great  rejoicings  and 
;  on  this  day  throughout  Europe,  an  assertion  which  is  verified  by  the 

Calendar  of  the  church  of  Rome,  where  under  the  eleventh  of  November 
he  following  observations: — "Martinalia,  Geniale  Festum.     Vina  deli- 

et  defecantur.  Vinalia  veterum  festum  hue  translatum.  Bacchus  in 
i  figura. — The  Martinalia,  a  genial  feast.  Wines  are  tasted  of  and  drawn 
le  lees.  The  Vinalia,  a  feast  of  the  Ancients,  removed  to  this  day.  Bac- 
i  the  figure  of  Martin."  §  J.  Bo'emus  Aubanus  likewise  informs  us,  as  Mr. 
remarks,  ^Uhat  in  Franconia,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  eating  and  drink- 
bis  season ;  no  one  was  so  poor  or  niggardly  that  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin 
t  his  dish  of  the  entrails  either  of  oxen,  swine,  or  calves.  They  drank,  too, 
I,  very  liberally  of  wine  on  the  occasion.'*  ** 

his  country,  merriment  and  good  cheer  were  equally  conspicuous  on  St. 
'•  feast ;  the  young  danced  and  sang,  and  the  old  regaled  themselves  by  the 
e.  A  modem  poet,  who  has  beautifully  copied  the  antique,  under  the 
hat  stale  pretence  of  discovering  an  ancient  manuscript,  presents  us  with  a 
en  of  his  manufacture  of  considerable  merit,  under  the  title  of  Martilmasse 
this,  as  being  referred  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  recording,  with  due  at- 
I  to  historical  costume,  the  mirth  and  revelry  which  used  formerly  to  dis- 
h  this  period,  may  be  admitted  here  as  a  species  of  traditional  evidence  of 
»ptionable  kind.  The  poem,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  at 
ih,  at  an  ancient  Hostelrie,  whilst  under  repair,  consists  of  six  stanzas,  two 
eby  however,  though  possessing  poetical  and  descriptive  point,  we  have 
if  as  not  referable  to  any  peculiar  observance  of  the  day : — 

mtt  RcdiTiTut,  p.  81.  t  f^'^-  P- 147.  i  Ibid,  p.  77. 

■d  OB  BoocBe>a  AntiquiUet ,  p.  S9S,  note  edit.  1810.  ^*  Ibid.  p.  303, 894. 
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^  It  is  the  day  or  Martilmasse, 
Cuppes  of  ale  should  Treelie  passe ; 
A\hat  though  Wynter  has  begunne 
To  push  downe  the  summer  sunae, 
To  our  fire  we  ran  betake 
And  enjoie  the  cracklinge  brake, 
Never  beedinge  winter's  face 
On  the  day  of  Martilmasse.^ 

Some  do  the  citie  now  frequent, 
Where  costlie  shews  and  merriment 
Do  weare  the  vaporish  ev'uluge  out 
^'ith  interlude  and  revellinge  rout ; 
Such  as  did  pleasure  Englandes  Queene 
When  here  her  royal  Grace  was  seene,* 
Yet  will  they  not  this  day  let  passe, 
The  merrie  day  of  Martiimasse. 


Nel  hath  left  her  wool  at  home, 
The  Flanderkin  hath  stayed  his  loom,  f 
No  beame  doth  swinge  nor  wheel  go  rouud 
Upon  Gurguntum's  walled  ground;^ 
W  here  now  no  anchorite  doth  dwell 
To  rise  and  pray  at  Lenard^s  bell  : 
Marty n  hath  kicked  at  Balaam^s  ass. 
So  merrie  be  old  Martiimasse. 

When  the  dailie  sportes  be  done. 
Hound  the  market  crosse  they  runne, 
Prentis  laddes,  and  gallant  blades, 
Dancinge  with  their  gamesome  maids, 
Till  the  beadel,  stoute  and  sowre. 
Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  houre ; 
Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell  lasse. 
To'  th'  merry  night  of  Martiimasse."  *• 


Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  this  formerly  convivial  day  in  the  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.,  where  Poins,  asking  Bardolph  after  Falstaff,  says  :  *'  How  doth 
the  Martlemas,  your  master  ?  "  an  epithet  by  wliich,  as  Johnson  observes,  he 
means  the  latter  spring,  or  the  old  fellow  with  juvenile  passions. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  closing  and  certainly  the  greatest  festival  of  the 
year,  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  a  period  which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed 
to  devote  to  hospitahty  on  a  very  large  scale,  to  the  indulgence  indeed  of  hilarity 
and  good  cheer  for,  at  least,  twelve  days,  and  sometimes,  especially  among  the 
lower  ranks  for  six  weeks. 

Christmas  was  always  ushered  in  by  the  due  observance  of  its  Eve,  first  in  a 
reUgious  and  then  in  a  festive  point  of  view.  Our  forefathers,  remarks  Bourne, 
**  when  the  common  devotions  of  the  Eve  were  over,  and  night  was  come  on, 
were  wont  to  light  up  candles  of  an  uncommon  size,  which  were  called  Christmas- 
candles,  and  to  lay  a  log  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  wliich  they  termed  a  Yule-clog, 
or  Christmas-block.  These  were  to  illuminate  the  house,  and  turn  the  night  into 
day  ;  which  custom, in  some  measure,  is  still  k<»pt  up  in  the  northern  parts.**  f  f 

This  mode  of  rejoicing,  at  the  winter  solstice,  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  Danes  and  Pagan  Saxons,  and  was  intended  to  be  emblematical  of  the  return 
of  the  sun,  and  its  increasing  light  and  heat ;  gehol  or  Geol ,  Angl.  Sax.  Je/,  Jti/, 
Huily  or  YulSj  Dan.  Sax.  Swed.,  implying  the  idea  of  revolution  or  of  wheel,  and 
not  only  designating,  among  these  northern  nations,  the  month  of  December, 

*  The  magnificent  receniion  of  Q«ieen  Elizabeth  at  Norwich  in  1578,  has  been  recorded  with  |preat 
nbuteness.  in  two  tracts,  djp  Beroard  Ooldingham  and  Thomas  Chiirchiard  the  poet,  which  are  reprinted 
in  Mr.  Nicholii^i  Progresses  ;  these  acc<)unt<«  are  likewise  incorjHirated  by  Abraham  Fleming  as  a  tuppie- 
ment  to  Holinahed,  and  will  be  found  in  the  last  cdititm  of  this  chronicler,  in  vol.  vi.  p.  STS.  The  pomp 
and  pageantry  which  were  exhibited  during  this  regal  visit  were  eaually  gorgeous,  quaint^  and  opcrose; 
**  Order  was  taken  there,"  says  ChiTchyard,  **  that  everyday,  for  sixe  dayes  together,  a  shew  of  some 
atrange  derice  should  be  scene;  and  the  maior  and  aldermen  appointed  among  themselves  and  their 
breethren.  that  no  person  reteyniug  to  the  Queene  shoulde  be  unfeasted,  or  unbidden  to  dinner  aarl 
■upper,  during  the  space  of  these  Kixe  dayes :  which  order  was  well  and  wisely  observed,  and  gained 
their  citie  more  fame  and  credite,  tlian  they  wot  of;  for  that  coiirte«<ic  of  theirs  shall  remayne  m  per- 
petnall  memone*  whiles  the  wallesof  their  citie  standcth/* — Nichols's  Progresses  of  Q.  Eliiabeth,  vol.  ii. 
p.  66. 

-)*  The  wise  policy  of  Elirabeth  in  establishing  the  Flemings  in  this  country  gave  birth  to  our  vast 
■uperioritjr  in  the  wo«>llen  trade  ;  and  the  first  pageant  which  met  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  on  her  enlraoce 
into  Norwich  was  the  ariizansirangtrg  pageant,  illustrative  of  the  whole  procen  of  the  manafaotoiy,  **• 
shewe  which  pleased  her  Majestic  so  greatly,  as  she  particularlv  viewed  the  knitting  and  spinning  ot  the 
children,  perused  the  loombes,  and  noted  the  several  workcs  and  commodities  which  were  made  by  tl 
neanes." — Nichols^  Progrcs^ies,  vol.  ii.  p.  13 

^  Gerguntum,  a  fabulous  kind  of  Briton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  Norwich  Castle ;  in  the 
■ion  which  went  out  of  Norwich  to  meet  the  Queen,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1578,  was  **  one  whiche 
represented  King  Gurgumi,  some  tvme  king  of  Englande,  whiche  buy  Idea  the  castle  of  Norwieb,  called 
Blanch  Flowre,  and  layde  de  founflation  of  the  citie.  He  was  mounted  uppon  a  brave  courser,  and  waa 
thus  (burnished:  his  body  armed,  his  bases  of  greene  and  white  silke;  on  his  head  a  black  velvet 
hat,  with  a  p'ume  of  white  feathers.  There  attended  upon  him  three  henchmen  in  white  and  greene ; 
one  of  them  did  beare  his  helmet,  the  seconde  hia  tergat,  the  thirde  his  staflle.'' — Nichola'*  Prafreaan, 
vol.  u.n.  5, 6. 

**  XVe  Cnbinet,  vol.  il  p.  76, 76.  ft  Boumc's  Antiquities,  p.  179. 
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called  Jul-Monthy  but  the  great  feast  also  of  this  period.  *  On  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  illuminations  of  the  Eve  of  Yule  were  continued  as  represen- 
tative of  the  true  light  which  was  then  ushered  into  the  world,  in  the  person  of 
our  Saviour,  the  Day  spring  from  on  High. 

The  ceremonies  and  festivities  which  were  ohserved  on  Christmas-Eve  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
have  been  partially  continued,  until  within  these  last  thirty  years,  consisted  in 
bringing  into  the  house,  with  much  parade  and  witli  \ocal  and  instrument  har- 
mony, the  Yule  or  Christmas-block,  a  massy  piece  of  finv-woml,  frecjuently  the 
enormous  root  of  a  tree,  and  which  was  usually  supplied  by  the  carpenter  at- 
tached to  the  family.  Tills  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  each  of 
the  family,  in  turn,  sate  down  upon  it,  sung  a  Yiile^Song,  and  drank  to  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year.  It  was  then  placed  on  the  large  o|)en  hearth 
in  the  hall  chimney,  and,  tMMng  hghted  with  the  last  year's  brand,  carefully  pre- 
served for  this  express  purpose,  the  music  again  struck  up,  when  the  addition  of 
fuel  already  inflamed  ex|)edited  the  process,  and  occasioned  a  brilliant  conflagra- 
tion. The  family  and  their  friends  were  then  feasted  with  Yule-Dough  or  Yulc^ 
cakes,  on  which  were  impressed  the  figure  of  the  child  Jesus;  and  with  bowls  of 
frumenty,  made  from  wheat  cakes  or  creed  wheat,  boiled  in  milk,  with  sugar, 
nutmeg,  etc.  To  these  succeeded  tankards  of  spiced  ale,  while  preparations  were 
usually  going  on  among  the  domestics  for  tlie  hospitalities  of  the  succeeding  day. 

In  the  curious  collection  of  Herrick  is  preser\ed  a  poem  descriptive  of  some  of 
these  observances,  and  which  was  pn>bably  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  sung  during  the  kindling  of  the  Yule-clog. 


M  Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 
My  merrie,  merrie  boyes. 

The  Cbristmas  Log  to  the  firing; 
While  my  good  Dame,  she 
Bids  ye  all  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  hearts  desiring. 

With  the  last  yeere's  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending, 


On  your  psalteries  play, 
That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  Log  is  a  teending.f 

Drink  now  the  strong  beere, 
Cut  the  white  loafe  here,  ^ 
The  while  the  meat  is  a  shredding 
For  the  rare  niince-pie. 
And  the  plnms  stand  by 
To  fill  the  paste  thaCs  a  kneailing."  S 


It  was  customary  on  this  eve,  likewise,  to  decorate  the  windows  of  every  house, 
from  the  nobleman*s  seat  to  the  cottage,  with  bay,  laurel,  ivy,  and  holly  leaves, 
which  were  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  Christmas-holidays,  and  frequently 
until  Candlemas.  Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  particularly  mentions  this 
obaervance : — 

"  Against  the  fettt  of  Christmat,"  every  man^s  bouse,  as  also  their  parish  churches,  were 
decked  with  hofan,  ivie,  bayes,  and  whatsoever  the  season  of  the  yeere  aforded  to  be  greene :  The 
condaiU  and  standards  in  Ibe  streetes  were  likewise  garnished.  Amongst  the  which,  1  read,  (hat 
in  the  yeere  1444,  by  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  on  the  first  of  February  at  night,  Paul's 
steeple  was  fired,  but  with  great  labour  quenched,  and  toward  the  morning  of  Candlemas  day,  at 
tbe  Leaden  Hall  in  Cornhill,  a  standard  of  tree  beeing  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pavement  fast 
in  the  ground,  nayled  full  of  holme  and  ivy,  for  disport  of  Christmas  to  the  people;  was  tome  up, 
and  cast  down  by  the  malignani  tpMt  (as  was  thought),  and  the  stones  of  the  pavement  all 
about  were  cast  in  tlie  streetes,  and  into  divers  houses,  so  that  the  people  were  sore  agast  at  the 
great  tempests."** 

Thia  cuatom,  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
oQr  paiiab-churchea,  is  probably  founded  on  a  very  natural  idea,  that  whatever  is 

*  A  great  display  of  Itteratnre  on  the  etymon  of  the  word  YuU  will  be  found  in  the  '*  Allegories  Oricn- 
tales  "  of  M.  Count  de  Gebelin,  Paris.  1773. 

f  TetHding*ti  word  derived  from  the  Saxon,  means  kindling. 

i  White4oMe,  sooMtincteaned  at  this  period  wastel-bread  or  cake,  from  the  French  wasiitmx,  pastry ; 
implied  white  l>read  well  or  twice  baked,  and  was  considered  as  a  delicacy. 

f  Hceperidcs,  p.  109,  tlO.  **  Stowe  s  Survey  of  London,  4to.  edit.,  1618,  p.  149, 150. 
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green,  at  this  bleak  season  of  the  year,  may  l>e  considered  as  emblematic  of  joy 
and  victory,  more  particularly  the  laurel,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  for  this  express  purpose.  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  that  they  believed  the  malignant  spirit  was  envious  of,  and  interested 
in  destroying  these  symbols  of  their  triumph,  appears  from  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  Stowe. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  conjectured,  that  this  mode  of  ornamenting  churches  and 
houses  is  either  allusive  to  numerous  figurative  expressions  in  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures typical  of  Christ,  as  the  Branch  of  Righteousness,  or  that  it  was  commemo- 
rative of  the  style  in  which  the  first  Christian  churches  in  this  country  were 
built,  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  which  being  usually  wrythen  wands  or 
boughs ;  *  it  may  have,  however,  an  origin  still  more  remote,  and  fancy  may 
trace  the  misletoe,  which  is  frequently  used  on  these  occasions,  to  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Druids,  an  hypothesis  which  acquires  some  probability  from  a  passage 
in  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  where  he  informs  us, 

'*  It  is  related  where  Druidism  prevailed,  the  houses  were  decked  with  evergreens  in  Decemtier, 
that  the  Sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and  remain  unnipped  with  Trost  and  cold  witids, 
until  a  milder  season  had  renewed  the  foliage  or  their  darling  abodes."  f 

The  morning  of  the  Nativity  was  ushered  in  w^th  the  chaunting  of  Christmas 
Carols,  or  Pious  Chansons.  The  Christmas  Carol  was  either  scriptural  or  con- 
vivial, the  first  being  sung  morning  and  evening,  until  the  twelfth  day,  and  the 
second  during  the  period  of  feasting  or  carousing. 

*'  As  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  appears,"  says  Koume,  *Mt  is  customary  among  the 
common  people  to  sing  a  Christmas  Carol,  which  is  a  song  upon  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and 
generally  sung  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Twelflh-day;  this  custom,"  he  adds,  "  seems  to  be  an 
imitation  or  the  Gloria  in  ExceUit^  or  Qlory  be  to  God  on  High,  &c.  which  was  sung  by  the 
angels,  as  they  hovered  o^er  the  fields  or  Kclhlehem  on  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  ;  for  even 
that  song,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  was  a  Chrismas  Carol.  *•  As  soon/  says  he, 
*  as  these  blessed  Choristers  had  sung  their  Xmas  Carol,  and  tauglit  the  Church  a  hymn,  to  put 
into  her  ofTices  Tor  ever,  on  the  anniversary  of  this  Teslivity  ,  the  angels,"  &c.  % 

We  can  well  remember  that,  during  the  early  period  of  our  life,  which  M-as 
spent  in  the  north  of  England,  it  was  in  general  use  for  the  young  people  to  sing 
a  carol  early  on  the  morning  of  this  great  festival,  and  the  burthen  of  which  was, 

^  All  the  angels  in  heaven  do  sing 
On  a  Christmas  day  in  the  morning;*' 

customs  such  as  this,  laudable  in  themselves  and  highly  impressive  on  the 
youthful  mind,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  nearly,  if  not  totally,  disappearing  from 
the  present  generation. 

To  the  carols,  hymns,  or  pious  chansons,  which  were  sung  about  the  streets  at 
night,  during  Christmas-tide,  Shakspeare has  two  allusions;  one  in  Hamlet,  where 
the  Prince  quotes  two  lines  from  a  popular  ballad  entitled  ^'The  Songe  of 
Jepthah*s  Daughter,"  and  adds,  **The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show 
you  more  ;'*§  and  the  other  in  the  Midsummer-Night*s  Dream,  where  Titania 
remarks  that 

"  No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest." 

Upon  the  first  of  these  passages  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed  that  the  ''pious 
chansons  were  a  kind  of  Christmas  carols,  containing  some  scriptural  history 
thrown  into  loose  rhymes,  and  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  common  people;*' 
and  upon  the  second,  that  'Miymns  and  carols,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  during 
the  season  of  of  Christmas,  were  sung  every  night  about  the  streets,  as  a  pretext 
for  collecting  money  from  house  to  house.*' 


*  Vide  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1765. 

%  Brand  on  Bourne*H  Antiquities,  p.  ^iOO^  331. 
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t  Brand  on  Bourau'^  Antiquities,  p.  103. 
$  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 
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Carols  of  this  kind,  indeed,  were,  during  the  siikcenth  century,  sung  at  Christ- 
mas, through  every  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  Tusscr,  in  his  *^  Five 
Hundred  Fdintes  of  Good  Husbandrie,"  introduces  one  for  this  season,  which  he 
orders  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  King  Salomon.  * 

The  chief  object  of  the  common  people  in  chaunting  these  nightly  carols,  from 
house  to  house,  was  to  obtain  money  or  Christmas-Boxes,  a  term  derived  from 
the  usage  of  the  Romish  priests,  who  ordered  masses  at  this  time  to  be  made  to 
the  Saints,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  excesses  of  the  people,  during  the  festival  of 
the  Nativity,  and  as  these  masses  were  always  purchased  of  the  priest,  the  poor 
were  allowed  to  gather  money  in  this  way  with  the  view  of  liberating  themselves 
from  the  consequence  of  the  debaucheries  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  partake, 
through  the  hospitality  of  the  rich. 

The  convivial  or  jofie  carols  were  those  which  were  sung  either  by  the  com- 
pany, or  by  itinerant  minstrels,  during  the  revelry  that  daily  took  place,  in  the 
housesof  the  wealthy,  from  Christmas-Eve  to  Twelfth  Day.  They  were  also  fre- 
quently called  Wassel  Songs,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Anglo-Norman  period. 
Mr.  I>ouce,  in  his  very  interesting  **  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient 
Manners,**  has  given  us  a  Christmas-carol  of  tlie  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
WTitten  in  the  Norman  language,  and  which  may  be  regarded,  says  he,  *'  as  the 
most  ancient  drinking  song,  composed  in  England,  that  is  extant.  This  singular 
curiosity,*'  he  adds,  ^^  has  been  written  on  a  spare  leaf  in  the  middle  of  a  valuable 
miscellaneous  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Bibl.  Regal.  16,  E.  8.'*f  To  the  original  he  has  annexed  a  translation, 
admirable  for  its  fidelity  and  harmony,  and  we  are  tempted  to  insert  three  stanzas 
as  illustrative  of  manners  and  diet  which  still  continued  fashionable  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare.  We  shall  prefix  the  first  stanza  of  the  original,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
language,  with  the  observation,  that  from  the  word  Noel^  which  occurs  in  it, 
Blount  has  derived  the  terms  Ule  or  Yule;  the  French  JVouci  or  Christmas,  he 
observes,  the  Normans  corrupted  to  A^tc^/,  and  from  Nuel^  we  had  A^w/^,  or  Ute.^ 


SeignofB  ore  enlendez  a  nui, 
De  loinz  sumes  renuz  a  wous, 

Pur  quere  Noel; 
Car  lem  nus  dit  que  eo  cest  hostel 
Soleit  tenir  sa  Teste  anuel 

A  hi  cest  jur." 

Lordings,  from  a  distant  home, 

To  seek  old  Christmas  we  are  come, 

Who  loves  our  miostrelsy : 
And  here,  unless  report  mis-say. 
The  grey-beard  dwells ;  and  on  this  day 
Keeps  yearly  wassel,  ever  gay. 

With  festiTe  mirth  and  glee. 

Lordings,  list,  for  we  tell  yon  true ; 
Christmas  loves  the  jolly  crew 


That  cloudy  care  defy : 
His  Iil>eral  l>oard  is  deftly  spread 
With  manchet  loaves  and  wastel-bread ; 
His  guests  with  fish  and  flesh  are  fed, 

Nor  lark  the  stately  pye. 

Lonlings,  it  is  our  host^s  command, 
And  Christmas  joins  him  hsnd  in  hand, 

To  drain  the  brimming  bowl : 
And  ril  be  foremost  to  obey : 
Then  pledge  me,  sirs,  and  drink  away, 
For  Christmas  revels  here  to-day 
And  swsys  without  controul. 
Now  Wassel  to  you  sll !  and  merry  may  ye  be ! 
But   foul  that  wight  berall,  who  drinks    not 
Health  to  melt's 


Manchet  loaves,  wassel-bread,  and  the  stately  pye,  that  is,  a  peacock  or  pheasant 
pye,  were  still  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  During  the  prevalence  of 
chivalry,  it  was  usual  for  the  knights  to  take  their  vows  of  enterprise,  at  a  solemn 
feast,  on  the  presentation  to  each  knight,  in  turn,  of  a  roasted  peacock  in  a  golden 
dish.  For  this  was  afterwards  substituted,  though  only  in  a  culinary  light,  and  as 
the  most  magnificent  dish  which  could  be  brought  to  table,  a  peacock  in  a  pie, 
preserving  as  much  as  possible  the  form  of  the  bird,  with  the  head  elevated 
above  the  crust,  the  beak  richly  gilt,  and  the  beautiful  tail  spread  out  to  its  full 

•  Chap.  %xx.  fol.  87.  edit.  1606.  t  Doiice's  IlluntraUons,  vol,  ii.  n.  214. 

t  Vide  Bkwnt's  Aneient  Tenure  of  liSnd,  and  Jocular  Customs  of  some  Manon.    Beckifith  s  edit.  8vo. 
1784 
$  Donee's  ninstntions,  vol.  ii.  p.  'iI6-.2I7. 219. 
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extent.  In  allusion  to  these  superb  dishes  a  ludicrous  oath  was  prevalent  in 
Shakspeare*s  time,  which  he  has,  with  much  propriety,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Justice  Shallow,  who,  soliciting  the  stay  of  the  fat  knight,  exclaims, 

**  By  cock  and  pye,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to  night *** 

The  use  of  the  peacock,  however,  as  one  of  the  articles  of  a  second  course, 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  Gervase  Markham,  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  his  English  House-Wife,  London  1683,  enumerating  the  articles 
and  ordering  of  a  great  feast,  mentions  this  among  other  birds,  now  seldom  seen 
as  objects  of  cookery ;  ^'  then  in  the  second  course  she  shall  first  preferr  the  lesser 
wild-fowl,  as  etc.  then  the  lesser  land-fowl,  as  etc.  etc.  then  the  great  wild-fowl, 
as  bittern,  hearn,  shoveler,  crane,  bustard,  and  such  like.  Then  the  greater 
land-fowl,  as  peacocks,  phesant,  puets,  gulls,  etc."  f 

Numerous  collections  of  Carols,  or  festal  chansons,  to  be  sung  at  the  various 
feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christmas-holidays,  were  published  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1521,  and  entitled  *' Christmasse  carollcs.*'  It  contains,  among  many  very 
curious  specimens  of  this  species  of  popular  poetry,  one  which  not  only  contributed 
to  the  hilarity  of  our  ancestors  in  the  reigns  of  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  James, 
but  is  still  in  use,  though  with  many  alterations,  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  it  is 
designated  as  **  a  Carol  bryngyng  in  the  bores  head,"  which  was  the  first  dish 
served  up  at  the  baron's  high  table  in  the  great  hall  on  Christmas-day,  and  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  procession,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  oth^r  instru- 
ments. 

**  Caput  Apri  defero, 

Reddens  iaudes  Domino, 
The  bores  head  in  hande  bringe  I, 
With  garlandes  gay  and  rosemary. 
1  pray  you  all  synge  merily, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

The  bores  head,  I  understande, 
Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande : 
fjoke  wherever  it  be  fande 
Servile  cum  caniico. 

Be  gladde  lordes,  both  more  and  lassc* 
For  this  hath  ordayncd  our  stewarde 
To  chere  you  all  this  christmasse. 
The  bores  head  with  mu8tarde."| 

For  the  hospitality,  indeed,  the  merriment  and  good  cheer,  which  prevailed 
during  the  season  of  Christmas,  this  country  was  peculiarly  distinguished  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Setting  aside  the  splendid  manner  in  which  this  festival  was 
kept  at  court,  and  in  the  capital,  we  may  appeal  to  the  country,  in  confirmation 
of  the  assertion ;  the  hall  of  the  nobleman  and  country-gentleman,  and  even  the 
humbler  mansions  of  the  yeoman  and  husbandman,  vied  with  the  city  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  plenty,  revelry,  and  sport.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  farmer  and  his 
servants  enjoyed  themselves,  on  this  occasion,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  poem  of  Tusser,  the  first  edition  of  which  thus  admonishes  the  housewife : — 

^  Get  iyye  and  hull,  woman  deck  up  thyne  house : 
and  take  this  same  brawne,  Tor  to  seeth  and  to  souse. 
Provide  us  good  chere,  for  thou  kuow'st  the  old  guise  : 
olde  customes,  that  good  be,  let  no  man  despise. 

•   Act  V.  HC.  1. 

f  Englidh  House-Wife,  p.  99.  The  piesVhich  he  recommends  immediately  subnequent  to  this  enumera- 
tion are  somewhat  curious,  and  rather  ofu  more  substautial  nature  than  tho.Hu  of  modem  days  \  for  iMtaucc, 
red-deer  pye,  gammon  of  bacon  nye,  wild-bore  pyc,  and  roe-nyo. 

i  Vide  Warton'9  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
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At  Christmas  be  mery,  and  thanke  god  of  all 

and  reast  thy  pore  neighbours,  the  great  with  the  small. *^  * 

And  in  subsequent  impressions,  the  articles  of  the  *'  Christmas  husbandhe  Tare  * 
are  more  particularly  enumerated ;  for  instance,  good  drinke,  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
hall,  brawne,  pudding  and  souse,  and  mustard  with  all,  b<^er,  mutton,  and  pork, 
shred  or  minced  pies  of  the  best,  pig,  veal,  goow%  capon,  and  turkey,  cheese, 
apples,  and  nuts,  with  jolie  carols;  a  pretty  ample  provision  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  and  a  powerful  security  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  season ! 

The  Hall  of  the  baron,  knight,  or  squire,  was  the  seat  of  the  same  festivities, 
the  same  gambols,  wassailing,  mummery,  and  mirth,  which  usually  took  place 
in  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  metrq)o]is,  and  of  these  Jonson  has  given  us  a 
very  curious  epitome  in  his  **  Masque  of  Christmas,**  where  he  has  personified  the 
season  and  its  attributes  in  the  following  manner: 

*•  Enter  Christmas  with  ttro  or  tkrer  of  the  Guard. 

"  He  is  attir'd  in  round  hose,  long  slocltings,  a  clojte  doublet,  a  high  crownd  hat  with  a  broach, 
a  long  thin  beard,  a  truncheon,  Utile  ruffes,  while  shoes,  his  scarfl'es  and  garters  tyed  crosse,  and 
his  drum  beaten  berore  him. — 

"  The  names  or  his  Children,  with  their  attyres. 

**  MH-rule.  In  a  velvet  cap  with  a  sprig,  a  short  cloake,  great  yellow  ruffe  like  a  reveller,  his 
torch-bearer  bearing  a  rope,  a  cheese  and  a  basket. 

"  CarolL  ^  A  long  tawny  coat,  with  a  red  cap,  and  a  flute  at  his  girdle,  his  torch-bearer  car- 
rying a  song  booke  open. 

**  Minced  Pie.  Like  a  One  cookers  wife,  drest  neat ;  her  man  carrying  a  pie,  dish,  and 
spooncs. 

'*  GambolL  Like  a  tumbler,  with  a  hoope  and  bells ;  his  lorch-bearer  arm*d  with  a  cole-slafTe, 
and  a  blinding  cloth. 

*<  Posi  And  Poire.  Wi!h  a  pairc-royall  of  aces  in  his  hat;  his  garment  all  done  over  with 
payres,  and  purrs ;  his  squier  carrying  a  boi,  cards  and  counters. 

*'  ^en-X' carets-Gift.  In  a  blew  coal,  serving-man  like,  with  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rose- 
marie  guilt  on  his  head,  his  hat  full  of  broaches,  with  a  coller  of  gingerbread,  his  torch-bearer 
carrying  a  march-painc,  wilh  a  bollle  of  wine  on  either  armc. 

'*  Mmtiming,  In  a  masquing  pied  suite,  with  a  visor,  his  torch-bearer  carrying  the  l>oxe,  and 
ringing  il. 

*'  WoMsall.  Like  a  neat  scmpslcr,  and  songster ;  her  page  bearing  a  browne  bowie,  drest  wish 
ribbands,  and  roscniarie  before  her. 

*'  Offering.  In  a  short  gownc,  with  a  porter's  staffe  in  his  hand  ;  a  wyth  borne  before  him, 
and  a  bason  by  his  torcli-bearer, 

'*  Balne-Coehe.  Drest  like  a  boy,  in  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  muckender,  and  a  liule 
dagger ;  bis  usher  bearing  a  great  cake  wilh  abeane,  and  a  pease."  f 

Of  these  personified  attributes  we  have  already  noticed,  at  some  length,  the 
most  material,  such  as  Misrule,  Carol!,  New-Year' s-Gift  and  Wassail;  to  the 
account,  however,  which  has  l)een  given  of  the  Summer  Lord  of  Misrule,  from 
Stubbes*s  '*  Anatomie  of  Abuses,''  it  w  ill  be  here  necessary  to  add,  that  the  sway 
of  this  mock  prince,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  still  more  absolute  during  the 
Christmas-holiday;  ^^what  time,**  says  Holinshed,  **  of  old  ordinarie  course 
there  is  alwaies  one  appointed  to  make  sport  in  the  court,  called  commonlie  Lord 
of  Misrule:  whose  office  is  not  unknowne  to  such  as  have  beene  brought  up  in 
noblemen's  houses,  and  among  great  housekeepers,  which  use  liberal  feasting  in 
that  season."  :|:  Stowe,  likewise,  has  recorded,  in  his  Survey,  the  universal  domi- 
nation of  this  holiday  monarch. 

'*  In  the  feast  of  Christmas,"  he  remarks,  **  there  was  in  the  king's  house,  wheresoever  he  was 
lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  Master  of  merry  Desporis,  and  the  like  bad  yee  in  the  bouse  of 

«  A  hundretb  good  poyntet  of  husbandry,  1567.  p.  10. 

t  Cbriitmu,  His  Maaque ;  as  it  was  presented  at  Court  1616.   Jonsoa's  Worki,  folio  edit.  1640,  v  j1.  ii. 

i  Holinabed^sCbroDiekfl,  voLtu.  p.  1033.  edit.  1808. 
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every  nobleman  of  honour,  or  good  worship,  were  he  spiriluall  or  Irmporall.  Amongst  the  which, 
the  Maior  or  London,  and  either  of  the  SherifTes  had  iheir  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  erer  con- 
tending without  quarrell  or  offence^  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders. 
These  Lords  beginning  their  rule  on  Alhallow  Eve,  continued  the  same  til  the  morrow  after  the 
feast  of  the  PuriQcation,  commonly  called  Candlemas-day :  In  all  which  space,  there  were  One 
and  suhtill  disguisings,  maskes  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at  cardes  for  counters,  nayles  and 
points  in  every  bouse,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gaine.''  * 

In  short,  the  directions  which  arc  to  be  found  for  a  grand  Christmas  in  the 
capital,  were  copied  with  equal  splendour  and  profusion  in  the  houses  of  the 
opulent  gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  made  it  a  point  to  be  even  lavish  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  following  description  as 
applying  accurately  to  the  Christmas  hospitality  of  the  Baron*s  hall. 

*'  On  Christmas-day,  service  in  the  church  ended,  the  gentlemen  presently  repair  into  the  hall 
to  breakfast,  with  brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey. 

*'  At  dinner  the  butler,  appointed  for  the  Christmas,  is  to  see  the  tables  covered  and  furnished : 
and  the  ordinary  butlers  of  the  house  are  decently  to  set  bread,  napkins,  and  trenchers,  In  good 
form,  at  every  table;  wilh  spoones  and  knives.  At  the  flrst  course  is  served  in  a  fair  and  large 
bore's  head,  upon  a  silver  platter,  with  minstralsyc. 

*'  Two  *  servants'  arc  to  attend  at  supper,  and  lo  bear  two  fair  torches  of  wai^  next  before  the 
musicians  and  trumpeters,  and  stand  above  the  fire  wilh  the  music,  till  the  first  course  be  served 
in  through  the  hall.  Which  performed,  they,  wilh  the  music,  arc  to  return  into  the  buttery.  The 
like  course  is  lo  be  observed  in  all  things,  during  the  time  of  Christmas. 

*'  At  night,  before  supper,  are  revels  and  dancing,  and  so  also  after  supper,  during  the  twelve 
dales  of  Christmas.  The  Master  of  the  Ucvels  is,  after  dinner  and  supper,  to  sing  a  caroll,  or 
song ;  and  command  other  gentlemen  then  ihere  present  to  sing  with  him  and  the  company  ;  and 
so  it  is  very  decently  performed."  f 

Beside  the  revelry  and  dancing  here  mentioned,  we  may  add,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary,  at  this  season,  after  the  Christmas  sports  and  games  had  been  indulged 
in,  until  the  performers  were  weary,  to  gather  round  the  ruddy  fire,  and  tell  tales 
of  legendary  lore,  or  popular  superstition.  Herrick,  recording  the  diversions 
of  this  period,  mentions  one  of  them  as  consisting  of  **  winter's  tales  about  the 
hearth  ;"  :j:  and  Grose,  speaking  of  the  source  whence  ho  had  derived  many  of  the 
superstitions  narrated  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  *' Provincial  Glossary," 
says,  that  he  gives  them,  as  they  had,  from  age  to  age,  been  "  related  to  a  clos- 
ing circle  of  attentive  hearers,  asscmjjled  in  a  winter's  evening,  round  the  capa- 
cious chimney  of  an  old  hall  or  manor-house  ;"  and  he  adds,  that  tales  of  this 
description  formed,  among  our  ancestors,  '*  a  principal  part  of  rural  conversation, 
in  all  large  assemblies,  and  particularly  those  in  Christmas  holidays,  during  the 
burning  of  the  Yule-block."  § 

Of  the  conviviality  which  imiversally  reigned  during  these  holidays,  a  good 
estimate  may  be  taken  by  a  few  lines  from  the  author  of  Hosperides,  who,  ad- 
dressing a  friend  at  Christmas-tide,  makes  the  following  request : 


■         "  When  your  faces  shine 
With  bucksome  meat  and  cap'ring  wine, 
Remember  us  in  cups  full  crown'd,— 
Untill  the  fired  chesnuts  leape 
For  joy,  to  see  the  fruits  ye  reape 
From  the  plumpe  challice,  and  the  cup, 
That  tempts  till  it  be  tossed  up  :— 


_— ■     —  carouse 

Till  Liber  Pater**  twirles  the  house 

About  your  eares ;— — 

"  Then'*  to  the  bagpipe  all  addresse. 

Till  sleep  takes  place  of  wearinesse  : 

And  thus  throughout,  with  Christmaa  plajea, 

Frolick  the  ftill  twelve  holy-daye8,"tt 


\ 


Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p.  149.  i»dit.  1618. 

Nichols's  Progresses  and  Procesbionii  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  20,  21.    Anno  1662. 

Hesperides,  p.  146.  §  Provincial  Glossary,  Preface,  p.  8.  8vo.  1787. 

**  Liber  Pattr,  Bacchus. 
'J'-)-  Hesncrides,  p.  146.    The  following  passages  place  in  a  strong  and  interesting  point  of  vievr,  the  hoc- 

Ritality  of  our  ancestors  during  this  season  of  the  year,  and  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  impression  derived 
■om  the  text. 

**  Heretofore,  noblemen  and  gendemen  of  fair  estates  had  their  heralds  who  wore  their  coate  of  armes  at 
Christmas,  and  at  other  soleunie  times,  and  cryed  largesse  thrice.  'I1iey  lived  in  the  country  like  petty 
kings.    Thc*y  always  cat  in  Oothic  Halls  where  the  Mummings  and  Loaf-stealing,  and  other^kristmas 
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We  shall  close  this  detail  of  (he  ceremonies  and  rostivitics  of  Christinas  with  a 
passage,  from  the  descriptive  muse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  he  has  col- 
leetedy  with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  with  liis  almost  unequalled  power  of  costume- 
paiDtingy  nearly  all  the  striking  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  high  festival,  from  an  early  period  to  the  close  of  the  sixteimth 
century.  They  form  a  picture  which  must  delight,  both  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  and  from  the  truth  and  mellowness  of  its  colouring. 


—  •*  Well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled. 
And  brought  hlitlie  Christmas  back  again. 
With  ail  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; — 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron*ii  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 
The  heir  with  roses  in  his  nhoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  chuHe ; 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  "post  and  pair.*^ 
All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight. 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night. 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire  with  well  dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  halUtable^s  oaken  face, 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 


Bv  old  blue-coated  ser? ing-man ; 

Then  the  griiu  boar's-bead  frowned  on  high. 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

VteU  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell. 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wasMal  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowh. 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  :  hard  by 

Plumh-porriuge  tftood,  and  Christmas  pye; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 

At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in. 

And  carols  roared  with  blitliesome  din; 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 

It  wan  a  hearty  note  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ; 

Uhite  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 

But,  O  !  what  masquers,  richly  dight. 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.*'* 


■ports,  were  performed.    The  hearth  was  commouly  in  the  middle ;  whence  the  sayiog,  round  about  cmr 
coal-fire.''    Ao^uarian  Repertory,  No.  xxvi.  from  the  MS.  Collections  of  Aubrey,  dated  1678. 

**  Aa  English  Geatleman  at  the  opening  of  the  great  day,  i.  e.  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  mornini;;,  had  all 
bis  leiMUits  and  neighbours  entered  his  Hall  by  daj-brcak.  The  strong  beer  was  broached,  and  the  bUick- 
jacks  went  plentifully  about  with  toast,  sugar,  nutmeg^;,  and  good  Cheshire  cheexe.  The*  llackin  (the 
m«t  sausage)  must  be  boiled  by  day-break,  or  cUc  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden  (i.  e.  the  ctnjk), 
by  the  arms  and  run  her  round  the  market  place  till  she  is  ashamed  of  her  laziness. 

y  Ib  Christmass  Holidays,  the  tables  were  all  spread  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  the  sirloins  of  beef,  the 
niooed  pies,  the  plumb-porridge,  the  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and  plumb-pudding«i,  were  all  brought  upon 
the  board:  every  one  eat  heartily,  and  was  welcome,  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  *  Merry  in  the  hall 
when  bemrds  wag  all.'  Frcwn  a  Tract  entitled  ^  Round  about  our  Coal-Fire,  or  Christmas  Eiitertaiu- 
BMHits ;"  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published,  I  believe,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 

**  Our  anrastors  considered  Christmas  in  the  double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration  and  a  chearful  fes- 
tival ;  and  accordingly  distincuiihed  it  by  devotion,  by  vacation  from  business,  by  roerrinieut  and  hos- 
pitality. They  seemed  eagerly  bent  to  make  themselves  and  every  brnlv  about  them  hapny. — The  great 
haU  resounded  frith  the  tumultuous  joys  of  servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambols  they  played  served  as 
aiBuaiumiat  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion  uid  his  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to  mirth 
and  entertainment,  endeavoured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  mitigate  the  influence  of  winter.** — 
The  World,  No.  104. 

*  8cott*s  Marmioo.    Introduction  to  Canto  Sixth.    8vo.  edit,  p  300—303. 

**  At  present,  Christinas  meeting,**  remarks  Mr.  Brady,  *^  are  chit-fly  confined  to  family  parties,  happy, 
it  must  ne  coofe^ned,  thouf^  less  jovial  in  their  nature ;  perhaps,  too,  less  beneficial  to  society,  because 
they  can  be  enjoyed  on  other  days  not,  as  originally  was  the  case,  set  apart  for  more  general  convi- 
viality and  sociability  ;  not  such  as  our  old  ballads  proclaim,  and  history  confirms,  in  which  the  most 
frigid  tempers  gave  way  to  relaxation,  and  all  in  eager  joy  were  ready  to  exclaim,  in  honour  of  the 
festivity, — 

*'  For,  since  sucli  delights  are  thine, 
CfUUSTMas,  with  thy  bauds  I  join.**        Clavia  Calendaria,  vol.  ii.  pv319. 


i 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mannerd  and  Customs  of  the  Country  continued— Wakes— Fairs — Weddings— Burials. 

Hating  described,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
our  work,  the  various  circumstances  accompanying  the  celebration  of  the  most 
remarkable  holidays  and  festivals,  in  the  country,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
from  whose  inimitable  compositions  wo  have  drawn  many  pertinent  illustrations 
on  nearly  all  the  subjects  as  they  passed  before  us  ;  we  shall  proceed,  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  to  notice  those  remaining  topics  which  are  calculated  to  complete, 
on  the  scale  adopted,  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  rural  manners  and  customs,  as 
they  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  prior  portion  of  the  seventeenth, 
century. 

A  natural  transition  will  carry  us,  from  the  description  of  the  rural  festival,  to 
the  gaieties  of  the  Wake  or  Fair.     Of  these  terms,  indeed,  the  former  originally 
implied  the  vigil  which  preceded  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the 
j)arish-church  was  dedicated  ;  for  '*  on  the  Eve  of  this  day,"  remarks  Mr.  Bor- 
lase,  in  his  Cornwall,  **  prayers  were  Stiid,  and  hymns  were  sung  all  night  in  the 
church  ;  and  from  these  watchings  the  festivals  were  stiled  Wakes  ;  which  name 
still  continues  in  many  parts  of  England,  though  the  vigils  have  been  long  abo- 
lished."*     The  religious  institution,  however,  of  the  Wake,  whether  held  on  the 
vigil  or  Saint* s  day,  was  soon  forgotten  ;  mirth  and  feasting  early  became  the 
chief  objects  of  this  meeting,  f  and  it,  at  length,  degenerated  into  something  ap- 
proaching towards  a  secular  Fair.     These  Wakes  or  Fairs,  w  hich  were  rendered 
more  popular  in  proportion  as  they  deviated  from  their  devotional  origin,  were, 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  always  held  on  a  Sunday  and  its  eve,  a  cus- 
tom that  continued  to  be  partially  observed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventcHintli 
century ;  hence  ale-houses,  and  places  of  public  resort,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  church-yards,  the  former  scene  of  Wakes,  were  still  common  at  the 
close  of  Shakspeare*s  life ;  thus  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  describing  a  Sexton,  in 
his  **  Characters,"  published  in  1616,  says  :  *'  At  every  church-style  commonly 
there's  an  ale-house  ;  where  let  him  (the  Sexton)  bee  found  never  so  idle-pated, 
hee  is  still  a  grave  drunkard." 

The  increasing  licentiousness  and  conviviality,  however,  which  attended  the^ 
church-yard  assemblies,  frequented  as  they  were  by  pedlars  and  hawkers  of 
every  description,  fmally  occasioned  their  suppression  in  all  places,  at  least, 
where  much  traffic  was  expected.  In  their  room  regular  Fairs  were  establishiMi, 
to  which  in  central  or  peculiar  stations,  the  resort,  at  lixed  periods,  was  im- 
mense. 

Yet  the  Wake,  the  mexiling  for  mere  festivity  and  frolic,  still  continued  in 
every  village  and  small  town,  and  though  not  preceded  by  any  vigil  in  the  church, 
was  popularly  termed  the  Wake-Day.     Tusser,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  *•  Old 

*  Brand  on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  833. 

t  Mr.  Strutt,  in  a  quotation  from  an  old  MS.  It'j^end  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  prenerved  in  Dugdiile*!! 
Wnrwicknhire,  tells  us. — ^  In  the  beginning  of  holi  churche,  it  was  so  that  the  pepul  cam  to  tlie  chirehc 
with  '■nndffllys  brinnyn^;,  and  wold  wake  and  comme  with  l^ight  toward  the  chirche  in  their  devoctous,  and 
after  they  fell  to  lecherie  and  songs,  daunces,  harjnng,  piping,  and  also  to  glotouy  and  sinnefScc.** — Sporti 
and  Pa>times.p.  'J22. 

**  Itappears,'*  Kavs  Mr.  Brand,  "that  in  ancient  times  the  parishioners  brought  rtuAea  tit  the  Vvufi  of 
Dedication*  wherewith  to  strew  the  Church,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  Festivity  itself  has  obtained 
the  name  ot  Rwihbearing,  which  occurs  for  a  Tountry-Wake  in  a  Glossary  to  the  Lancashire  dialect  * 
Brand  ap.  EUis,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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Guise/'  has  not  forgotten  this  season  of  merriment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
welcome  its  return  with  much  cordiality  : — 

**  Fil  own  ful  of  flawii€8,  Oinnie  passe  not  for  sleepe, 
to  morrow  thy  father  his  wake-daie  wil  keepe : 
Then  every  wanton  may  danse  at  hir  wil, 

both  Tomkiu  and  Tomlin,  and  Jankin  with  Gil.** ' 

Mr.  Hilman,  in  his  edition  of  Tusscr,  has  made  the  following  observations  on 
this  passage.  —  **  Waking  in  the  church,"  says  he,  **  was  left  olf  because  of  some 
abuses,  and  we  see  here  it  was  converted  to  wakeing  at  the  oven.  The  other  con- 
tinued down  to  our  author*s  days,  and  in  a  great  many  places  continues  still  to  bo 
observed  with  all  sorts  of  rural  merriments;  such  as  dancing,  wrestling,  cudgel- 
playing,  etc."  Bourne  observes,  that  the  feasting  and  sporting,  on  this  occasion, 
usually  lasted  for  two  or  three  days ;  f  and  Bishop  Hall  gives  an  impressive  idea  of 
the  revelry  and  glee  which  distinguished  these  rural  assemblages,  when  he  ex- 
claims, **  What  should  I  speak  of  our  merry  Wakes,  and  May  games — in  all 
which  put  together,  you  may  well  say,  no  Greek  can  be  merrier  than  they.  % 
Indeed  from  one  end  of,  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  from  north  to  south,  it  would 
appear,  that,  among  the  country-villages,  during  the  reigns  of  ElizalM^th  and  her 
two  immediate  successors.  Wakes  fornit'd  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  anticipated  with  much  eagerness  and  expectation.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  we  need  only  remark  that  Drayton,  speaking  of  Lancashire,  de- 
clares, that 

"every  village  smokes  at  wakes  with  lusty  cheer;**  § 

and  that  Ilerrick,  in  Devonshire,  has  written  a  very  curious  little  poem,  '*  The 
Wake,"  which,  as  strikingly  <lescriptive  of  the  various  business  of  this  festivity, 
claims  here  an  introduction  :  — 


**  Come  Anthea,  let  ua  two 
Go  to  feant,  as  others  do. 
Tarts  and  custards,  creams  and  cakes, 
Are  the  junketts  still  at  Wakes : 
Unto  which  the  tribes  resort, 
Where  the  businesse  is  the  sport : 
Morris-dancers  thou  shah  see, 
Marian  too  in  pageutrie : 
And  a  Mimick  to  devise 
Many  grinning  properties. 
Pbyers  there  will  he,  and  those 
Bate  in  action  as  in  clothes : 


Yet  \^  ith  strutting  they  will  please 
The  incurious  villages. 
Neer  the  dying  or  the  day, 
There  will  be  a  cudgell  play, 
Where  a  coxcomb  will  be  broke, 
Kre  a  good  word  can  be  spoke  : 
But  the  anger  ends  all  here, 
Dreiicht  in  ale,  or  drowu'd  iu  beere. 
Happy  Rusticks,  best  content 
With  the  cheapest  merriment : 
And  possesse  no  other  feare. 
Than  to  want  the  Wake  new  yeare."  ** 


Of  the  pedlars  or  hawkers  who,  in  general,  formed  a  constituent  part  of  these 
village-wakes,  an  accurate  idea  may  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  pedlar 
Autolycus,  in  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakspeare,  who  is  delineated  with  the  poet's 
customary  strength  of  pencil,  rich  humour,  and  fidelity  to  nature.  The  wares  in 
which  he  dealt  are  curiously  enumerated  in  the  following  passages  : — 

"  8erv.  He  hath  songs.  Tor  men,  or  women,  of  all  sizes;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
glovet  :t  I*  he  has  the  prettiest  love-4ongs  for  maids ;  he  hath  ribands  orall  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow ; 
points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  hiui  by 
the  groM;  ft  inkles,  caddisses,  cambricks,  lawas  .*  why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or 
guddesses:  you  wonid  think,  a  smock  were  a  she-angel;  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-<hand,  and  the 
worit  about  tlie  square  ont.  Act.  iv.  sc.  S. 

**  Enter  Autolycuty  tinging, 

^  Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 
Cyprus,  black  as  e*er  was  crow ; 


t  Bourne's  Autiquit.  Vulg.  p.  330. 


*  Uibnui'tfTuMer,  p.81. 
^  Triumph  of  Pleasure,  p.  33. 
Cbdn£ra'sPoeto,vol.iv.  p.378.   Polv-OIblon,  Soug  xxvii.  **  IIcs{HriUe8,  p.  300.301. 

"}*  InShakspeare'd  time  the  bfttsiness  of  the  milUner  was  traasactcd  by  mcu. 

^  CaflUwffef ,— *  kind  of  narrow  worsted  galloon. 
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Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  Taces,  and  for  noses ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady^s  chamber : 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers. 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 

Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel. 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come ;  come  buy,  come  buy ; 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry : 

Come  buy,  &c."  Act.  iv.  sc.  S. 

At  the  close  of  the  feast  Autolycus  is  represented  as  re-entering,  and  declaring 
^'  Ha,  ha  I  what  a  fool  honesty  is  I  and  trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple 
gentleman  I  I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery  ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a  riband, 
glass,  pomander  *,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tye,  brace- 
let, horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting  :  they  throng  who  should  buy  first; 
as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer.'^f 

In  the  North,'  the  Yillage-Wake  is  still  kept  up,  under  the  title  of  The  Hopping, 
a  word  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  thus  applied,  because  dancing  was  the 
favourite  amusement  of  these  meetings.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  was 
marked  by  a  peculiar  propensity  to  this  exercise,  and  neither  wake  nor  feast  could 
be  properly  celebrated  without  the  country  lads  and  lasses  footing  it  on  the  green 
or  yard,  or  in  bad  weather,  in  the  Manor-hall. 

In  an  old  play,  entitled  '*  A  Woman  Killed  With  Kindness,'*  the  production 
of  Thomas  Heywood,  and  acted  in  1604,  is  to  be  found  a  very  humorous  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  Hoppings,  and  particularly  curious,  as  it  enumerates  the 
names  of  the  dances  then  in  vogue  among  these  rustic  performers.  The  poet,  after 
remarking  that  now 


-**  the  mad  lads 


And  country  lasses,  every  mother's  child. 
With  nosegays  and  bride  laces  in  their  bats. 
Dance  all  their  country  measures,  rounds  and  jigs," 

thus  introduces  his  couples  : 

"  Jentin,  Come,  Nick,  take  you  Joan  Miniver  to  trace  withal;  Jack  Slime,  traverse  you  with 
Sisly  Milk-pail;  I  will  take  Jane  Truhkin,  and  Roger  Brickbat  shall  have  Isabel  Motley;  and  now 
strike  up ;  we'll  have  a  crash  here  in  the  yard. — 

Jack  Slime,  Foot  it  quickly ;  if  tbe  music  overcome  not  my  melancholy,  I  shall  quarrel ;  and  If 
they  do  not  suddenly  strike  up,  I  shall  presently  strike  them  down. 

Jen.    No  quarrelling,  for  God's  sake:  truly,  if  you  do,  I  shall  set  a  knave  between  ye. 

Jack  Siime,    I  come  to  dance,  not  to  quarrel ;  come,  what  shall  it  be  ?  Rogero  ? 

Jen.    Rogero !  no;  we  will  dance  *  The  beginning  of  the  World.' 

8Ufy.     1  love  no  dance  so  well,  as  *  John,  come  kiss  me  now.' 

Nickolat,    I  have  ere  now  deserved  a  cushion ;  call  for  the  Cushion-dance. 

R.  Brick.    For  my  part,  I  like  nothing  so  well  as  '  Tom  Tyler.' 

Jen.     No;  we'll  have  *The  hunting  of  the  Fox.' 

Jack  Slime.    *  The  Hay!  the  Hay T*  there's  noUiing  like  '  The  Hay.' 

Nich.    I  have  said,  do  say,  and  will  say  again. 

Jen.    Every  man  agree  to  have  it  as  Nick  says. 

All.    Content. 

Nich.     It  hath  been,  it  now  is,  and  it  shall  be. 

Siely.     What?  Mr.  Nicholas?    What? 

Nick,     '  Put  on  your  smock  a  Monday.' 

Jen.  So,  the  dance  will  come  cleanly  off:  come,  for  God's  sake,  agree  or  something ;  if  yon  likr 
not  that,  put  it  to  the  musicians;  or  let  me  speak  for  all,  and  well  have  *  hcllenger's  Round.' 

All.     That,  that,  that ! 

Nich.    No,  1  am  resolved,  thus  it  shall  be.     First  take  hands,  then  take  ye  to  your  heels. 


*  Pomander, — a  little  ball  of  perfumeii  worn  either  in  the  pocket  or  about  the  neck, 
t  Act.  iv.  sc.  iii. 
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Jtm.     Why,  would  you  have  u»  run  away  ? 

Sick.     No ;  but  I  would  have  you  shake  your  heels.    Music,  strike  up. 

They  dance. ""^ 

The  Fair  or  greater  wake  was  usually  held,  as  hath  heen  ohserved,  in  a  central 
ntuation,  and  its  period  and  duration  were,  as  at  present,  proclaimed  by  law.  It 
was  a  scene  of  extensive  business  as  well  as  of  pleasure ;  for  before  provincial  cities 
bad  attained  either  wealth  or  consecfuence,  all  communication  between  them  was 
difGcult,  and  neither  the  necessaries  nor  the  elegances  of  life  could  be  procured 
but  at  stated  times,  and  at  fixed  de|)dts.  It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  go  Gfty  or  a 
hundred  miles  to  one  of  these  fairs,  in  order  both  to  purchase  goods  and  accom- 
modations for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  products  of  art 
or  cultivation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  monks  of  the  priories  of  Maxtoke 
in  Warwickshire,  and  of  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  laid  in  their  annual  stores  of 
common  necessaries  at  Sturbridgc  Fair  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  least  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  notwithstanding  the  two  cities  of  Oxford  and  Coventry  were  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.-}*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears,  from 
the  Household-Book  of  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northunilierland,  that  his  Lord- 
ihip's  family  were  supplied  with  necessaries  for  the  whole  year  from  fairs.  **  Ho 
that  stands  charged  with  my  Lordes  House  for  the  houU  Yeir,  if  he  maye  possible, 
shall  be  at  all  Faires,  where  tlie  greice  Emptions  shall  he  boughte  for  the  House, 
for  the  houll  Yeir,  as  Wine,  Wax,  Beifles,  Muttons,  Wheite  and  Malt;"  ij:  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Tusser  recommends  to  his  farmer  the  same  plan,  t)oth  for 
purchase  and  sale  : 

"  At  Bartilmewtide,  or  at  Sturbridge  faire, 

buie  that  as  is  needful,  thy  house  to  repaire : 
Then  sel  to  thy  profit,  both  butter  and  cheese, 
who  buJeth  it  sooner,  the  more  he  shall  leese.**  S 

That  this  custom  prevailed  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  is  evident  from  a  note  on  the  just  quoted  lines  of 
Tusser  by  Mr.  Hilman.  **  Sturbridge  fair,"  says  he,  "stocks  the  country  (name- 
ly, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex)  with  clothes,  and  all  other  houshold  necessaries, 
and  (the  farmers]  again,  sell  their  butter  and  cheese,  and  whatever  else  remains 
on  their  hands ;  nay,  there  the  shopkeepers  supply  themselves  with  divers  sorts 
of  commodities.'* 

In  the  third  year,  indeed,  of  James  I.,  Sturbridge  Fair  began  to  acquire  such 
celebrity,  that  hackney  coaches  attended  it  from  London  ;  and  it  subsequently 
became  so  extensive  that  for  several  years  not  less  than  sixty  coaches  have  been 
known  to  ply  at  this  fair,  then  esteemed  the  largest  in  England. 

Sturbridge  Fair  is  still  annually  proclaimed,  but  now  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
cline, that  its  extinction,  at  least  in  a  commercial  light,  cannot  be  far  distant. 

To  these  brief  notices  of  wakes  and  fairs,  it  may  be  necessary  to  subjoin  a  slight 
detail  of  the  state  of  Country-Inns  and  Ale-houses  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare. 

To  "take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn"  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  which  the  poet  has 

E laced  in  the  mouth  of  FalstalT,  and  which  ini|)lies  a  degree  of  comfort  which 
as  always  been  the  peculiar  attribute  of  an  English  house  of  public  entertainment. 
That  it  was  not  less  felt  and  enjoyed  in  Shakspeare's  time  than  in  our  own,  is 
very  apparent  from  the  accounts  which  have  been  left  us  by  Harrison  and  Fynes 
Moryson  ;  the  former  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  latter  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  descriptions,  which  are 
curiously  faithful  and  highly  interesting,  paint  the  provincial  hostelries  of  England 

*  Ancient  BriUah  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  436.  The  third  edition  of  "^  A  Woman  Kilkd  With  Kindness,'' 
wan  print«>d  in  4io.  1617. 

f  VVartnu'v  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  n.  279.  not**. 

1  R^lahlixhinent and  Eziicncesof  the  Household  of  llvnry  Percy,  (he  fifth  Eurl  of  NorthitmberUind,  A.D. 
1512.  p.  407. 

$  lAlDuin'sTiiiMryp.  110. 
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as  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  and,  according  to  Harrison,  indeed,  greatly  superior 
to  those  which  existed  in  the  metropolis. 

'*  Those  lownes/'  says  Ihe  historian,  "  that  wc  call  Ihorowraires,  have  great  and  sumptnoas 
innes  builded  in  them,  for  the  receiving  of  such  travellers  and  strangers  as  passe  to  and  fro.  The 
manner  of  harbouring  wherein,  is  not  lilte  to  that  of  some  other  countries,  in  which  the  host  or 
gnodman  or  the  house  dooth  chalenge  a  lordlie  'authoriic  over  his  ghesis,  but  clean  otherwise,  sith 
every  man  may  use  his  inne  as  his  owne  house  in  England,  and  have  for  his  monie  how  great  or 
little  varietie  ot  viltels,  and  what  other  service  himseife  shall  ibinkc  expedient  to  call  for.  Our 
iunes  are  also  verie  well  Turnished  wiih  naperie,  bedding,  and  tapisseiie,  especiallie  with  naperie: 
for  beside  the  linnen  used  at  the  tables,  which  is  commoulie  washed  dailie,  is  such  and  so  much 
as  l)elongeih  unto  ihc  estate  and  calling  of  the  ghest.  Ech  commer  is  sure  to  lie  in  cleaiie  sheets, 
wherciu  no  man  hath  beene  lodged  since  they  came  from,  the  landresse,  or  out  of  the  water 
wherein  they  were  last  washed.  If  the  traveller  have  an  horsse,  his  bed  dooth  cost  him  nothing, 
but  if  he  go  on  foote  he  is  sure  to  paie  a  penie  for  the  same  :  but  whether  he  be  hurssenian  or 
footman  if  his  chamber  be  once  appointed  he  may  raric  the  kaie  with  him,  as  of  his  owne  house 
so  long  as  he  lodgeth  there.  If  he  loose  oughts  whilcst  he  abideth  in  the  inne,  Ihe  host  is  bound 
by  a  generall  custome  to  restore  the  damage,  so  that  there  is  no  greater  securilie  anie  where  for 
travellers  than  in  the  grelest  ins  of  England.'*  He  then,  after  enumerating  the  depredations  to 
which  travellers  are  subject  on  the  road,  completes  the  picture  by  the  following  additional  touches. 
**  In  all  innes  we  have  plenlie  of  ale,  biere,  and  sundric  kinds  of  wine,  and  such  is  the  capacitie 
of  some  of  them,  that  they  arc  able  to  lodge  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  persons,  and  their 
horsses  at  ease,  and  thereto  with  a  verie  short  warning  make  such  provision  fur  |thcir  diet,  as  to 
him  that  is  unacquainted  withall  may  sceme  to  be  incredible.  And  it  is  a  world  to  see  how  ech 
owner  of  them  contendetli  with  ,other  for  goodncsse  of  intertcinment  of  their  ghests,  as  about 
finesse  and  change  of  linnen,  furniture  of  bedding,  beautie  of  rooms,  service  at  the  table,  costli- 
nesse  of  plate,  strenglh  of  drinke,  varietie  of  wines,  or  well  using  of  horsses.  Finallie  there  is 
not  so  much  omitted  among  them  as  the  gorgeousnes  of  their  verie signes  at  their  doores,  wherein 
some  doo  consume  thirtie  or  fortie  pounds,  a  meere  vanitie  in  mine  opinion,  but  so  vaine  will 
they  needs  be,  and  that  not  onelie  to  give  some  outward  token  of  the  inne  keeper's  welth,  but 
also  to  procure  good  ghests  to  the  frequenting  of  their  houses,  in  hope  there  to  be  well  used."  * 

**  As  soone  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an  inne,*'  remarks  Moryson,  **  the  servants  run  to  him, 
and  one  takes  his  horse  and  walkes  him  till  he  be  cold,  then  rubs  him  down,  and  gives  him  meat. 
Another  servant  gives  the  passenger  his  private  chamber,  and  kindles  his  fire;  the  third  pulls  off 
his  booles  and  makes  them  cleane;  then  the  host  or  hostess  visits  him;  and  if  he  will  eate  with 
the  hoste,  or  at  a  common  table  with  others,  his  meale  will  cost  him  sixpence,  or  in  some  places 
but  four-pence ;  but  if  he  will  eate  in  his  chamber  he  commands  what  meate  he  will  according 
to  his  appetite ;  yea  the  kitchin  is  open  to  him  to  order  the  meale  to  be  dressed  as  he  likes  besle. 
After  having  eaten  what  he  pleases,  he  may,  with  credit,  set  by  a  part  for  the  next  day's 
breakfast.  His  bill  will  then  be  written  fur  him,  and,  should  he  object  to  any  charge,  Ihe  host  if 
ready  to  alter  it  *'  t 

Taverns  and  ale-houses  were  frequently  distinptiished  in  Shakspeare's  time  by 
a  bush  or  tuft  of  ivy  at  their  doors  ;  a  custom  which  more  particularly  prevailed 
in  Warwickshire,  and  is  still  practised,  remarks  Mr.  Ritson,  in  this  county,  "at 
statute-hirings,  wakes,  etc.  by  peojde  who  sell  ale  at  no  other  time."  The  poet 
alludes  to  this  observance  in  his  Epilogue  to  As  Yoti  hke  It : — "  If  it  be  true,"  he 
says,  *•  that  (lood  wine  needs  no  bush,  His  true,  that  a  goo<l  play  needs  no  epi- 
logue :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes."  Several  old  plays  mentiou 
the  same  custom,  and  Bishop  Earle,  in  his  **  Microcosmography,"  lells  us  that 
**  A  Tavern  is  a  degree,  or  (if  you  will)  a  pair  of  stairs  above  an  ale-house,  where 
men  are  drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology.  If  the  vintner's  rose  be  at  door, 
it  is  a  sign  sulTicient,  but  the  absence  of  this  is  suppliinl  by  the  ivy-bush.  :t^ 

That  houses  of  this  description,  tlie  whole  furniture  of  which,  according  to 
Earle,  consisted  but  of  a  stool,  a  tabl<»,  and  a  §  pot  de  chambre,  were  as  numerous 
two  hundred  years  ago  as  at  present,  and  the  scene  of  the  same  disgusting  and  in- 
temperate orgies,  is  but  too  apparent  from  the  invective  of  Robert  Burton  : — 


*  HoliiiKluMrs  Clironioles  ^ol  i  p.  414.  415.    Edit,  of  IR07. 
+  MoryHon's  Itinerary,  part  iii  p.  151.  folio    Loudon,  1617. 


BIim's,  edition,  1811.  p.  3f,  38.  $  Karle's  Microcoiimography.  p.  88. 
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**See  the  mUchief,*'  he  exclaims;  **niaDy  men  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
medicine  ftgainst  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  Ihcir  business,  and  in  another  eilream,  spend 
all  their  dayet  among  good  fellows,  in  a  Tavern  or  an  Ale-bouse,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking;  malt  worms,  men  fishes,  or  water  snakes,  **  Qui  bibant  solum 
rtnarum  more,  nihil  comedenies,"  like  so  many  frugs  inn  puddle,  'lis  (hrir  sole  eiercise  to  cat, 
and  drink  ;  tosacriflce  toVolupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Polina,  Mellona,  is  all  Iheir  religion.  They 
vish  for  Philoxenus  neck,  Jupiter's  trmoctium,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  slill  as  in  Joshua's 
time,  to  Mtisfie  their  lust,  that  they  might  **  dies  noctesque  pergrvcari  et  bibere."  Flourishing 
vils,  and  men  of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  lbcmscl?es  to  every 
rogues  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roar  and  sing  scurrilc  songs  in  base  places. 

"  Invenies  aliquem  cum  percussore  jacente m, 
Permistum  nautis,  aut  furibus,  aut  f'ugitivis.*'  Juvenal. 

'*  What  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  ihnt  he  would  lye  drinking  all  day  long  with  carr- 
men  and  tapsters  in  a  Brothel-hou^c,  is  loo  frequent  amongst  us.  with  men  of  better  note :  like 
Timocreon  of  lihodcs,  **  mulla  bibens,  et  mulla  vorans,''  &c.  They  drown  their  wits  and  seeth 
ibeir  brains  in  ale."* 

Few  ceremonies  are  better  calctilated  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  country,  than  those  attendant  on  Weddings  and  Burials,  and  with  tliesc, 
^s  they  occurred  in  rural  life,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  shall 
close  this  chapter. 

The  style  of  courtship  which  prevailed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  may  be  drawn, 
with  considerable  accuracy,  from  the  numerotis  love-dialogues  interspersed 
throughout  his  plays.  From  these  specimens  not  much  disparity,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  manner,  appears  to  lia\e  <»xisted  between  the  addresses  of  the  courtier 
and  the  country-gentleman  ;  the  female  character  was  indei»d,  at  this  period, 
greatly  less  important  than  at  present ;  the  blandishments  of  gallantry,  and  the 
elegancies  of  compliment  were  little  known,  and  conseijuently  the  expression  of 
the  tender  passion  admitted  of  neither  much  variety  nor  much  ])olish.  The  ama- 
tory dialogues  of  Hamlet,  Hotspur,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  are  not  more  refined 
than  those  which  occur  between  Master  Fenton  and  Anne  Page,  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  ;  between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
between  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  in  As  You  Like  It.  These  last,  which  may  be 
considered  as  instances  taken  from  the  middle  class  of  life,  together  with  a  few 
drawn  from  the  lower  rank  of  rural  manners,  such  as  the  courtship  of  Touch- 
stone and  Audrey,  and  of  Silvius  and  Pha^be,  in  As  You  Like  It,  will  sufficiently 
apply  to  the  illustration  of  our  present  subject ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that,  in 
point  of  fancy,  sentiment,  and  simplicity,  the  most  pleasing  love-scenes  in  Shak- 
speare  are  those  that  take  place  between  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  between  Florizel 
and  Perdita  ;  the  latter  especially  present  a  most  lovely  and  engaging  picture,  on 
the  female  side,  of  pastoral  naivete  and  sweetness  ;  and  will,  in  part,  serve  to 
show,  how  far,  in  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  refinement  was,  at  that  time,  com- 
patible, as  a  just  representation  of  nature,  with  cottage-life. 

Betrothing  or  plighting  of  troth,  as  an  affiance  or  promise  of  future  marriage, 
was  still,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  often  observed  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  and  as  a  private  rite.  The  interchange  of  rings  was  the 
ceremony  used  on  this  occasion,  to  which  the  poet  refers  in  his  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona : 

**  Julia.  Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.  {Giving  a  ring.) 

Pro.    Why  then  weMI  make  exchange ;  here  take  you  this. 
Jmi.     And  seal  thebargam  with  a  holy  kiss."  Act  ii.  sc.  S. 

The^  public  celebration  of  this  contract,  or  what  was  termed  espousals,  f  wa 

*  nnrtofi's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit.  p.  191. 

f  **  Vinceatde  li<*auvaiM, »  writer  of  the  13lii  ceutury ,  in  his  ^*  S{)eciilam  histnrialc,'*  lib  ix.  c.  70.,  has  de- 
iiiied  es^MsaUt  to  60  a  contract  ^fftUwro  marriage,  made  either  by  a  Rimple  jiroinise,  by  earoctt  or  ac* 
curity  pvcn,  by  a  ring,  or  by  aa  oath."   Doucc's  Illusiraiiont  vol.  i.  p.  109. 


fHiAiiiff^Aiir  iiKT  Jll^ 


urtifnugit.  it  imalh  tMii  }mn^  n\  tlv  rtiarr^i,  md  Hmocli  aeviy,  if  not  i 
iPnUKf.  fbMMid.  kivwd^  tiK*  ckHT  If!  tlH  fillvMitli  rMtuTy,  is  niiiately  desci 
m  t^taiifirw  in  \m>  TwoHtli  HidiL    lUim.  adiiRsMa^  S(stastun^  says,— 


li  WtA^  11W»  lM^ 

ft«  :ltwn 


Ac«.  n. 


potfisoi  «t  liiif  oflrenwary  of  fsfwimk:  or  lictroUiuig, 
a  tiir  first  «o«r  of  tbr  Atew^q^iru^  »rL  wlio  calls  it 


oTftanHaftHwdfir 


▲a4  all  the 


▲OL   « 


TlM^Mf  four  <)Uer%aace9f«  thfreiorp:  l«t  tiie  jouiiic  of  baiid^;  dd}y«  tbr  ■■- 
UMiUy  i^v^  y^;  Mir,  Uk  istercbaBsmnit  of  rmciz  and  4thK.  tbe  Ik^ummA 
*4  wHmtmm:  appear  to  hare  bew  esBentuJ  pirU  of  tbr  pnhlic  cemnoBy  a 
bi^<^tMttir  or  eifKMKHilf,  irhkli  fuaaBy  prooeded  tbe  miniaGe  ntr  K  tiir  tan 
*^  ^^^  diavf^  Tike  oalli,  isdaei,  adaBuustered  cm  thk  ciccMkiD  wa^  Ity^t^  folWV' 
ii^^  «Ak4 ;.->' V<Mi  rvear  Irr  God  aad  1b«  hoK  sunU  bcatsiii  «»d  bT  all  fbtsmk 
id  ¥nf94mt,  ttiat  vo«  witl'taLe  Om  wonan'vliow  mame  is  K.  1^  miie  wiH 
fortY  4a)r«,  \t  bolT'dbareli  viU  yenBoXr  The  pnest  tlieii  joiniiu:  their  baadi 
»ata  ^*  Aii>d  Umm  yoQ  aCasoe  vouneKt^;**  to  vlnch  the  parties  an^wrrndr 
'*  V^f  tthr/' "  f^  freqneathr  has  Shakspeare  refcmd  to  tkos  m^am  of  trrf 
H%MliH^  tliat,  «illwY  pri«  jiely  or  pubiiclT^  we  mart  coadade  it  to  have  boi 
of  eoiUMoa  uaa^  in  hU  dart:  tfaoi,  io  Meaanre  for  Hesanre,  Mariana  says 

^9|pMO^ 


«•  TlHiiiliie 


MMd  then  aUremng  the  dake,  site  exclaims. 


"^  ^«  *fc«;^  »  fc— f  ■  <«Trtk,  aad  trifc 


ACL  V. 


i$a  in  ^*  Kjdj;^  JoIid"  Kiyi?  Philip  and  the  ArdHduke  of  Aostria,  rncoizraCB 
^  cxMUBectioB  of  the  Dauphio  and  Blanch  : 


JC.  PkH.  It  iikcv  M  veil ;— Tottng 
JjMir.  Aad  vow  !ip*  tcio ;  for,  1  jm 

That  I  did  «o,  nittem  1  was  fint 


AcL  iii. 


imoral  cooseqiieoce  arisiiiie  from  this  custom  of  public  betn^hiiig  w 
Mtrties,  dependiDg  upon  the  priest  as  a  witness,  frMfiiefitly  cohahitad 
wife.     It  would  a|»pear,  indeed,  from  a  passage  in  Shakspeare,  that 
ly  of  troth-plight,  at  lea*4  among  tlie  kmer  orders,  was  considered  i 


?'•  llimmikjii*,  «(j1.  I.  |i.  112. 
wd  tratb-filiflrtaai,  aMgia  ^c  hriMCte  furwaid 


If  a(-rt*<<sar|. 
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Mjfficient  warrant  for  Intercourse  of  this  kind ;  for  he  makes  the  jealous  Leontes, 
in  his  Winter*8  Tale,  exclaim, 

**  My  wife's  a  hobb?  horse;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  UtHb-plight.**  Act  i.  sc.  «. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  to  remark,  while  on  the  subject  of  betrothing, 
that  a  singular  proof  of  delicacy  and  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  on  this  occasion, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Harleian  library,  and  which  runs  thus : 

'*  By  the  civil  law,  whatever  is  given  "  ex  sponsalilia  largitate/*  betwixt  them  that  are  promised 
in  marriage,  hath  a  condition,  for  the  most  part  silent,  that  it  may  be  had  again  if  marriage  ensue 
not ;  but  if  the  man  should  have  had  a  kh$  Tor  his  money,  he  should  lose  one  half  of  what  he 
mve.  Yet  with  the  woman  it  is  otherwise;  forlii&sing  or  not  kissing,  whatever  she  gave,  she  may 
have  it  again.'** 

Concerning  the  customs  attendant  on  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rite,  among 
the  middle  and  inferior  ranks,  in  the  country,  during  tlic  period  which  we  are 
endeavouring  to  illustrate,  much  information,  of  the  description  we  want,  may  be 
found  in  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

Tlie  procession  accompanying  a  rural  bride,  of  some  consequence,  or  of  the 
middle  rank,  to  church,  has  been  thus  given  us: — 

*'  The  bride  being  attired  in  a  gown  of  sheep's  russet,  and  a  kirtleof  flne  worsted,  her  hair  attired 
with  a  babillenoent  of  gold,  and  her  hair  as  yellow  as  gold  hanging  down  behind  her,  which  was 
niriootly  combed  and  plaited,  she  was  led  to  church  between  two  sweet  boys,  with  bride  laces  and 
rosemary  tied  about  their  silken  sleeves.  There  was  a  fair  bride- cup  of  silver,  gilt,  carried  before 
her,  wherein  was  a  goodly  branch  of  rosemary,  gilded  very  fair,  hung  about  with  silken  ribbands 
of  all  ooloorf.  Musicians  came  next,  then  a  groupc  of  maidens,  some  bearing  great  bride-cakes, 
olhers  garlands  of  wheat  finely  gilded ;  and  thus  ibey  passed  on  to  the  church.*'  f 

Rosemary  being  supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory,  was  considered  as  an 
emblem  of  fidelity,  and,  at  this  period,  was  almost  as  constantly  used  at  weddings 
i$  at  funerals:  *'  There's  rosemary,"  says  Ophelia,  '^thafs  for  remembrance.*' 
Many  passages,  illustrative  of  this  usage  at  weddings,  might  be  taken  from  our  old 
plays,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  two  or  three  will  suffice. 


-'*  will  I  he  wed  this  morning. 


Thon  ahait  not  be  there,  nor  once  be  graced  with 
A  piece  of  Rosemary."  ^ 

**  Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipp'd,  and  all 
The  hippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  oflT; 
Were  theae  two  arms  encompass'd  with  the  hands 
Of  bachdora  to  lead  me  to  the  church.*' $ 

"  PAw.    Year  master  is  to  be  married  to-day  ? 
TVuH.    Else  aU  this  rosemary  is  loaf  ** 


*  SCnitt**  Manners  and  Customs,  vol  iii.  p.  166. 

f  History  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  4lo.  chap.  ii. 

z  Ham  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  by  Barry,  1611.  Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  yoI.  il 

i  BcmnMotand  Fletdicr*i  Soordul  LacU,  1616. 

^*  A  Faare  Qoarrel,  by  Bliddlelon  and  Rowley,  1617.  Betides  rosemary,  flower*  of  Tarious  kinds  were 
frequently  strewn  before  the  bride  as  she  passed  to  church ;  a  custom  alluded  to  in  a  weli-known  line  of 
Shak^ieare, 

**  Our  Bridal  Flom^rt  serve  for  a  buried  cone : 

isd  ssore  czpliddy  depicted  in  the  foflowtng  passage  from  one  of  his  contemporaries  :— 

^  Adrimmm.   Coase  straw  apace.  Lord,  shall  I  nerer  live 
To  waike  to  Church  on  flowers  ?  O  'tis  fine. 
To  see  a  Bride  trip  it  to  Church  so  lightly. 
As  if  her  new  Choppines  woukl  scome  to  bruise 
A  siHy  flower!** 

Barry's  Ram  AUtf,  or  JHerry  TrickSf  act  t.  sc,  1.  4lo.  1611, 
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Of  the  peculiarities  attending  the  marriage-ceremony  within  the  church,  a  pretty 
good  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ludicrous  wedding  of  Catherine  and  Fetruchio 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  It  appears  from  this  description,  that  it  was  usual  to 
drink  wine  at  the  altar  immediately  after  the  service  was  closed,  a  custom  which 
was  followed  by  the  Bridegroom^s  saluting  the  bride. 

**  He  calls  Tor  wine : — A  health,  qaoth  he;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm : — QuafTd  off  the  muscadel, 
And  threw  the  sops  a\l  in  the  sexton's  face ;— 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck ; 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo.**  * 

In  the  accountof  the  procession  just  quoted,  we  find  that  a  bride^^up  was  carried 
before  the  bride ;  out  of  this  all  the  persons  present,  together  with  the  new-married 
couple,  were  expected  to  drink  in  the  church.  This  custom  was  prevalent,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  among  every  description  of  people,  from  the  regal  head  to  the 
thorough'paced  rustic;  accordingly  we  are  informed,  on  the  testimony  of  an  assist- 
ing witness,  that  the  same  ceremony  took  place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  King  James's  daughter,  on  the  I4th  day  of  February,  I6I2-I3:  there 
was  '*  in  conclusion,"  he  relates,  *^  a  joy  pronounced  by  the  king  and  queen,  and 
seconded  with  congratulation  of  the  lords  there  present,  which  crowned  with 
draughts  of  Ippocras  out  of  a  great  golden  bowle,  as  an  health  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  marriage  [began  by  the  prince  Palatine  and  answered  by  the  princess). 
After  which  were  served  up  by  six  or  seven  barons  so  many  bowles  fllled  with 
wafers,  so  much  of  that  work  was  consummate."  f 

This  bride-cup  or  bowl  was,  therefore,  frequently  termed  the  knitting  or  con- 
tracting cup;  thus  in  Ben  Jonson's  ^'Magnetick  Lady,"  Compass  says  fo  Practise, 
after  enquiring  for  a  licence. 


<f 


Mind 


The  parson's  pint  t'engage  him— 
A  knittiny-cup  there  must  be ; "  1^ 

and  Middleton,  in  one  of  his  Comedies,  gives  us  the  following  line: — 

"  Even  when  my  lip  touch'd  the  contracting  cttp.^  § 

The  salutation  of  the  Bride  at  the  altar  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is 
referred  toby  several  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare ;  Marston,  for  instance, 
represents  one  of  his  female  characters  saying, 

*  The  kisse  thou  gav'at  me  in  the  churchy  here  take.''  ** 

It  was  still  customary  at  this  period,  to  bless  the  bridal  bed  at  night,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  supposed  illusions  of  the  Devil ;  a  superstitious  rite  of  which  Mr.  Douco 
has  favoured  us  with  the  form,  taken  from  the  Manual  for  the  use  of  Salisbury  in 
the  I3th  ft  century.  It  is  noticed  by  Chaucer  also  in  his  **  Marchantcs  Tale," 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  marriage-ceremonies  in  the  "  Articles  ordained  by 
King  Henry  VII.  for  the  regulation  of  his  Household."  Shakspeare  alludes  to 
this  ridiculous  fashion  in  the  person  of  Oberon,  who  tells  his  fairies, 

**  To  the  best  bride-hed  will  we, 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be.**  ^t 

*  Act.  ill.  so.  3. 

i  FintfH  Philoxenis,  1656,  p.  H- 
t  Folio  edit.  p.  44.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

$  No  Wit,  no  Help  lik<'  a  Wonians,  8vo.  1657.    Middleton  was  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  and 
commenced  a  dramatic  writer  in  IGOi. 
••  lumtiate  CountcxM,  4to.  1603.  ff  Duuco's  Illustration!),  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

44  Midfuouner-Night's  Dream,  act  t.  sc.  8. 
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To  this  brief  description  of  raarriage^ccromonios,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subjoin 
ome  account  of  tho.^  which  accompanied  the  mere  rustic  wedding,  or  Bride-ale; 
nd  fortunately  we  have  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  kind  pre8er\'ed  by  Laneham, 
n  his  *•  Letter  on  the  Queen's  Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle,"  in  1575,' 
>ne  part  of  which  was  the  representation  of  a  country  Bride-ale  set  in  order  in 
he  Tilt-yard,  and  exhibited  in  the  great  court  of  the  castle.  This  grotesque  piece 
>f  pageantry,  a  faithful  draught  of  rural  costume,  as  it  then  existed,  must  have 
iflbrded  Her  Majesty  no  small  degree  of  amusement. 

"  Thus  were  tbcy  marshalled.  First,  all  the  lustie  lads  and  bold  bachelors  of  the  pariib, 
oitably  every  wight  with  his  blue  bucltram  bridelace  and  a  branch  of  green  brooni  (cause  rose- 
nary  is  scant  there)  lied  on  his  left  arm  (for  a  that  side  lies  the  heart),  and  his  alder  poll  for  a 
pear  in  bis  right  hand,  in  marlial  order  ranged  on  afore,  two  and  iwo  in  a  rank :  Some  with  a  bat, 
ome  in  a  cap,  some  a  coat,  some  a  jcrliin,  some  for  lightness  in  his  doublet  and  his  hose,  clean 
mst  with  a  point  afore :  Some  boots  and  no  spurs,  he  spurs  and  no  boots,  and  he  neither  one  nor 
'other:  One  a  saddle,  another  a  pad  or  a  pannel  fastened  with  a  cord,  for  girts  wear  geazou: 
lad  Ihfie  to  the  number  of  a  sixteen  wight  riding  men  'and  well  beseem :  Rut  the  bridegroom 
bremott,  in  his  father's  tawny  worsted  jaclict  (for  his  friends  were  fain  that  he  should  be  a  bride- 
(rooin  before  the  Queen),  a  fair  straw  hat  with  a  capital  crown,  stecplo-wise  on  his  head:  a  pair 
»r  harvest  gloves  on  his  hands,  as  a  sign  of  good  husbandry  :  A  pen  and  inkhorn  at  his  back ;  for 
le  woold  be  known  to  be  bookish :  lame  of  a  leg,  that  in  his  youth  was  broken  at  football:  Well 
tetoved  yet  of  bis  mother,  that  lent  him  a  new  mufflar  for  a  napkin  that  was  tied  to  his  girdle  for 
oaiog.  It  was  no  small  sport  to  mark  this  minion  in  his  full  appointment,  that  through  good 
chooUtion  became  as  formal  in  his  action,  as  he  had  been  a  bridegroom  indeed ;  with  this  special 
{race  by  the  way,  that  ever  as  he  would  have  framed  him  the  better  countenance^  with  the  worse 
'ace  be  looked. 

**  Well,  Sir,  after  these  horsemen,  a  lively  morrlce-dancc,  according  to  the  ancient  manner ;  six 
lancers,  maid-marian,  and  the  fool.  Then  three  pretty  puzels,  (maids  or  damsels,  from  puerile) 
IS  bright  as  a  breast  of  bacon,  of  a  thirty  year  old  a  piece,  that  carried  three  special  spice-cakes  of 
I  basbel  of  wheat  (they  had  it  by  measure  out  of  my  Lordst  backhouse),  before  the  bride :  Cicely 
vllh  setcounUnance,  and  lips  so  demurely  simpering,  as  it  had  been  a  mare  cropping  of  a  thistle. 
%fler  these  a  lovely  lubber  woorts,*  freckle- faced,  red -headed,  clean  trussed  in  his  doublet  ami 
Ills  hose  taken  op  now  indeed  by  commission,  for  that  he  was  so  loth  to  come  forward,  for  reverence 
belike  of  his  new  cut  canvass  doublet ;  and  would  by  his  good  will  have  been  but  a  gazer,  but 
round  to  be  a  meet  actor  for  his  ofGce :  That  was  to  bear  the  bride-cnp,  formed  of  a  sweet  sucltet 
barrel,  a  faire-turned  foot  set  to  it,  all  seemly  besilvered  and  parcel  gilt,  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
branch  of  broom,  gayly  begilded  for  rosemary ;  from  which  two  broad  bride  laces  of  red  and 
fellow  backeram  begilded,  and  gallantly  streaming  by  such  wind  as  there  was,  for  he  carried  it  aloa : 
This  gentle  cup-bearer  yet  had  his  freckled  physiognomy  somewhat  unhappily  infested  as  he 
went,  by  the  busy  flies,  that  flocked  about  the  bride-cup  for  the  sweetness  of  the  sucket  that  it 
MYoured  on  :  but  he,  like  a  tall  fellow,  withstood  their  malice  stoutly  (see  what  manhood  may  do), 
beat  them  away,  killed  them  by  scores,  stood  to  bis  charge,  and  marched  on  in  order. 

**  Then  followed  the  worshipful  bride,  led  (after  the  country  manner)  between  two  ancient 
parishioners,  honest  townsmen.  But  a  stale  stallion,  and  a  well  sprcd,  (hot  as  the  weather  was) 
Hod  wot,  and  ill  smelling  was  she ;  a  thirty-five  year  old,  of  colour  brown-bay,  not  very  beautiful 
indeed,  but  ugly,  foul,  ill  favoured ;  yet  marvellous  vain  of  the  oflice,  because  she  beard  say  she 
•hoald  danee  before  the  Queen,  in  which  feat  she  thought  she  would  foot  it  as  finely  as  the  best : 
Well,  after  this  bride,  came  there  by  two  and  two,  a  dozen  damsels  for  bride-maids  ;  that  for 
Ikvor,  attyre,  for  fashion  and  cleanliness,  were  as  meet  for  such  a  bride  as  a  treen-ladle  for  a 
porridge-pot;  more  (but  for  fear  of  carrying  all  clean)  had  been  appointed,  but  these  few  were 
eiiow.'»t 

From  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson*s  '^  Tale  of  a  Tuh,'*  we  learn  that  the  dress  of 
the  downright  rustic,  on  his  wedding  day,  was  as  follows : 

**  He  had  on  a  lether  doublet,  with  long  points, 

And  a  paire  of  pin*d-up  breech's,  like  pudding  bags : 
With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  turnM  up 
With  a  ailTer  claspe,  on  his  leere  side."^ 

*  WoarU  ;  of  this  word  I  know  not  the  precise  meaning ;  but  suppose  it  is  meant  to  imply  plodded  or 
ttnmbled  oo. 


t  NicboU'i  Queen  Elisabeth'ii  Pmsrcmefl,  vol.  i.— Lancliam^a  I^ttrr,  p.  18, 19,  20. 
i  Joiwn's  Works,  fol.  edit,  of  1640,  vol.  ii.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  7i.— Much  of  tb< 


tbc  spirit  and  costume 
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Of  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  Christenings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention 
two  that  prevailed  at  this  period,  and  which  have  since  fallen  into  disuse.  Shak- 
speare,  who  generally  transfers  the  customs  of  his  own  times  to  those  periods  of 
which  he  is  treating,  represents  Henry  VIII.  saying  to  Cranmer,  whom  he  had 
appointed  Godfather  to  Elizabeth, 

^  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you*d  spare  your  spoons;**  Act.  v.  8C.  2. 

and  again  in  the  dialogue  between  the  porter  and  his  man  : 

**  Port,    On  my  christian  conscience,  this  one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand;  here  will  be 
father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 
*'  Man.    The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.''  Act.  t.  sc.  3. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predecessor,  Mary,  it  was  usual  for  the 
sponsors  at  christenings  to  present  the  child  with  silver  spoons  gilt,  on  the  handles 
of  which  were  engraved  the  figures  of  the  apostles,  whence  they  were  commonly 
called  apostle-spoons  :  thus  Ben  Jonson  in  '^  Bartholomew  Fair  ;*'  ''and  all  this 
for  the  hope  of  two  apostle-spoons,  to  suffer."  *  The  opulent  frequently  gave  a 
complete  set  of  spoons,  namely,  the  twelve  apostles ;  those  less  rich,  selected  the 
four  evangelists,  and  the  poorer  class  were  content  to  offer  a  single  spoon,  or,  at 
most,  stwo,  on  which  were  carved  their  favourite  saint  or  saints. 

Among  the  higher  ranks,  in  the  reign  of  Uenry  VIII.  the  practice  at  christen- 
ings was  to  give  cups  or  bowls  of  gold  or  silver.  Accordingly  Uolinshed,  de- 
scribing the  christening  of  Elizabeth,  relates  that  '^  the  archbishop  of  Canturburie 
gave  to  the  princesse  a  standing  cup  of  gold  :  the  dutches  of  Norfolke  gave  to  her 
a  standing  cup  of  gold,  fretted  with  pearle  :  the  marchionesse  of  Dorset  gave  three 
gilt  holies,  pounced  with  a  cover  :  and  the  marchionesse  of  Excester  gave  tliree 
standing  boUes  graven,  all  gilt  with  a  cover.*'  f 

In  the  Harleian  MS.  Vol.  6395,  occurs  a  scarce  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Merry 
Passages  and  Jeasts,"  from  which  Dr.  Birch  transcribed  the  following  curious 
anecdote,  as  illustrative  both  of  the  custom  of  offering  spoons,  and  of  the  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  Shakspeare  and  Jonson.  '^  Shakspeare,'*  says  the  author 
of  this  collection,  who  names  Donne  as  his  authority  for  the  story,  ''  was  god- 
father to  one  of  Ben  Jonson*s  children,  and  after  the  christening,  being  in  deei)e 
study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up,  and  ask*d  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy : 
No  'faith,  Ben,  says  he,  not  I ;  but  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while  what 
should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  godchild,  and  I  have  resolved 

of  the  rural  wadding  of  the  sixteenth  century  continued  to  survive  until  within  these  eightjr  yean.  ^  I 
have  received,''  bays  Mr.  Brand,  who  wrote  in  1776,  "  from  those  who  have  been  present  at  them,  the  ful- 
lowina  account  of  the  customs  used  at  vul^^ar  Northern  Weddings,  about  half  a  century  ajro : — 

**  'rhe  young  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  bride-favours  (knots  of  ribbands)  at  their  breasts,  and 
nosegays  in  their  hands,  attended  the  Bride  on  her  wedding-day  in  the  rooming. — Pore-Hiders  announced 
with  shouts  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom ;  after  a  kind  of  breakfast,  at  which  tne  bride-cakes  were  set  on 
and  the  barrels  broached,  they  walked  out  towards  the  church. — ^Tbu  Bride  was  led  by  two  |oung  men ;  the 
Bridesroom  by  two  young  women :  Pipers  preceded  them,  while  the  crowd  tossed  up  their  hi^,  shouted 
and  clapped  their  hands.  An  indecent  custom  prevailed  after  the  ceremony,  and  that  too  before  the  altar*. 
— Young  men  strove  who  could  first  unloose,  or  rather  pluck  off  the  Bride's  garters :  Ribbands  supplied 
their  place  on  this  occasion ;  whosoever  was  so  fortunate  as  to  tear  them  thus  oft  from  her  leggs,  bore  then 
about  the  church  in  triumph. 

^  It  is  still  usual  for  the  young  men  present  to  salute  the  Bride  immediately  after  the  performing  of  the 
marriage  service. 

**  Four,  with  their  horses,  were  waiting  without :  they  saluted  the  Bride  at  the  church  gate,  and  imme- 
diately mounting,  contended  who  should  firMt  carry  home  the  goo<i  news,  and  win  what  they  call  the  kail  ;*' 
i.  e.  a  smoking  prize  of  spice-broth,  which  stood  ready  prepared  to  reward  the  victor  in  this  singular  kind 
of  race. 

**  Dinner  succeeded ;  to  that  dancing  and  supper;  after  which  a  posset  was  made,  of  which  the  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  were  always  to  taste  first. — The  men  departed  the  room  till  the  Bride  was  undressed  by  her 
maids,  and  put  to  bed  ;  the  Bridegroom  in  Win  turn  wa»  undressed  by  his  men,  and  the  ceremony  concluded 
with  the  well-known  rite  of  throwing  the  stfjckinf^.*^ — Uoxirnd  AniiaMitaies  Vulg.  apttd  Brand,  p.  371, 
372, 373.  edit.  1810 

*  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  fol.  edit.  1640.  vol.  ii.  p.  0. 

t  llolinshed's  Chrooicles,  ?ol.  iii.  p.  7^.  edit.  1808. 
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at  last.  I  pr*ythee  what?  says  he. — rfaith,  Ben,  Fll  give  him  a  douzen  good 
iaiten  (Latio)  spoons,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them.***  It  was  not  until  tho 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  practice  of  spoon-giving  at  christenings 
ceased  as  a  general  custom. 

Another  baptismal  ceremony,  now  laid  aside,  was  the  use  of  the  chrisome,  or 
white  cloth,  which  was  put  on  the  child  after  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rit(\ 
To  this  usage  Dame  Quickly  alludes  in  describing  the  death  of  FalstafT,  though, 
in  accordance  with  her  character,  she  corrupts  tlie  term  :  '*  *A  made  a  flner 
end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom  child.'*  f 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  oil  was  used,  as  well  as  water,  in  baptism,  or 
rather  a  kind  of  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  which  in  the  Greek  was  called  Xfna-fjM; 
iH'nce  the  white  cloth  worn  on  this  occasion,  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  was  deno- 
minated the  chrismale  or  chrism-cloth.  During  the  era  of  using  this  holy  unc- 
tion, with  which  the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on  the  breast,  shoulders, 
and  head  of  the  child,  the  chrismale  was  worn  only  for  seven  days,  as  symbolical, 
it  is  said,  of  the  seven  ages  of  life  ;  but  after  the  Reformation,  the  oil  being  omit- 
ted, it  was  kept  on  the  child  until  the  purification  of  the  mother,  when,  after  the 
ceremony  of  churching,  it  was  returned  to  the  minister,  by  whom  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally supplied.  If  the  child  died  during  the  month  of  wearing  the  chrisome- 
cloth,  it  was  buried  in  it,  and  children  thus  situated  were  called  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  chrisoms.  This  practice,  which  was  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
continued  in  use  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards ;  for  Blount  in  his  *'  Glossogra- 
phy,*'  1678,  explains  the  word  chrisoms  as  meaning  such  children  as  die  within 
the  month  of  birth,  because  during  that  time  they  use  to  wear  the  chrisom- 
cloth.  ^: 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  pecuHaritics  accompanying  the 
Funeral  Rites  of  this  period  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  notice  the  passing- 
bell.  This  was  rung  at  an  early  era  of  the  church,  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  all 
good  christians  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  passing  into  another  world  :  thus  Du- 
randus,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  says :  "  Verum  ali- 
quo  moriente,  campanae  debent  pulsari,  ut  populus  hoc  audiens,  oret  pro  illo  :*' 
when  any  one  is  dving,  the  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  the  people  may  put  up  their 
prayers  for  him."  §  This  custom  of  ringing  a  bell  for  a  soul  just  departing,  which 
is  now  relinquished,  the  bell  only  tolling  after  death,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
was  still  observed  in  Shakspeare*s  time  ;  for  ho  makes  Northumberland  in  King 
Henry  IV.  remark  on  the  "  bringer  of  unwelcome  news,**  that 


**  his  tongue 


Sounds  eTer  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 

Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend."  Act  i,  sc.  I. 

Another  benefit  formerly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sounding  of  the  pass- 
ing-bell, and  which,  from  the  scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  death,  was  probably 
a  part  of  Shakspeare's  creed,  consisted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  evil  spirits,  who 
were  supposed  to  surround  the  bed  of  the  dying  person  ;  and  who,  terrified  by  the 
tolling  of  the  holy  bell,  were  compelled  to  keep  aloof ;  accordingly  Durandus  men- 
tions it  as  one  of  the  effects  of  bell-ringing,  *'  ut  dsemones  timentes**  fugiant  ;** 
and  in  the  Golden  Legende,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1498,  it  is  observed 
that  *^  the  evill  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  the  ayre,  doubte  moche  when 

*  L'Estrange,  a  nephew  to  Sir  Roger  L'E»tnnge,  appears  to  hate  been  the  compiler  of  these  anecdoteii. 
or  the  truth  of  the  itorj,  however,  as  far  aw  it  relates  to  Shakfipearc  aud  Joiwon,  there  is  rcawm  U>  lutor- 
laia  much  doabt. 

t  Act  ii,  sc.  S. 

i  Vide  Donee's  Dliistmtioos,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

i  Vide  Ralioode  DiTinonun  OAciorum :  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  14S9. 

^'  Durmndi  Bataond.  lib.  i.  e.  4. 
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they  horc  the  bells  rongen  :  and  tliis  is  the  cause  why  the  belles  ben  rongen— to 
the  ende  that  the  feindes  and  wycked  spirytes  shold  be  abashed  and  flee."  * 

That  these  opinions,  indeed,  relative  to  the  passing'-bell,  continued  to  pieviil, 
as  things  of  general  belief,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  m 
evident  from  the  works  of  the  pious  Bishop  Taylor,  in  which  are  to  be  found  se- 
veral forms  of  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  departing,  to  be  ofTered  up  during  the 
tolling  of  the  passing-bell.  In  these  the  violence  oif  Hell  is  deprecated,  and  it  is 
petitioned  that  the  spirits  of  darkness  may  be  driven  far  from  the  couch  of  the 
dying  sinner,  f 

So  common,  indeed,  was  this  practice,  that  almost  every  individual  had  an  ex- 
clamation or  form  of  prayer  ready  to  be  recited  on  bearing  the  passing-beU* 
whence  the  following  proverbial  rhyme  : 

**  When  the  Bell  begins  to  toU 
Cry,  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soulJ* 

In  the  '^  Vittoria  Corombona*'  of  Webster,  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  a  manner 
singularly  wild  and  striking.    Cornelia  says : 

^  Cor,     I'll  give  yon  a  saying  which  my  grand-mother 

Was  wont,  when  she  heard  the  bell,  to  sing  o'er  unto  her  late. 
Ham,   Do  an  you  will,  do. 
Cor,     Call  for  the  robin-red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

Since  o*er  shady  groTes  they  hover. 

And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  of  unbnried  men. 

Call  unto  his  Aineral  dole 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole. 

To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm. 

And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robbM)  sustain  no  harm, 

But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence :  that's  foe  to  men, 

For  with  his  nails  hell  dig  them  up  again." 

Ancient  British  Drama^  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

Even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  appears  that 
this  custom  of  praying  during  the  passing-bell  still  lingered  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  ;  for  Mr.  Bourne,  the  Grst  edition  of  whose  book  was  published  in  1725, 
after  vindicating  the  practice,  adds, — ^^  I  know  several  religious  families  in  this 
place  (Newcastle),  and  I  hope  it  is  so  in  other  places  too,  who  always  observe  it, 
whenever  the  melancholy  season  offers  ;  and  therefore  it  will  at  least  sometimes 
happen,  when  we  put  up  our  prayers  constantly  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  that  we 
shall  pray  for  a  soul  departing.  And  though  it  be  granted,  that  it  will  oftener 
happen  otherwise,  as  the  regular  custom  is  so  little  followed  ;  yet  that  can  be  no 
harmful  praying  for  the  dead.":}: 

Immediately  after  death  a  ceremony  commenced,  the  most  offensive  part  of 
which  has  not  been  laid  aside  for  more  than  half  a  century.  This  was  called  the 
Licke  or  Lake-wake,  a  term  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  LiCf  a  corpse,  and 
fVwccey  a  wake  or  watching.  It  originally  consisted  of  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceased,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  by  the  body  from  the 
moment  it  ceased  to  breathe,  to  its  exportation  to  the  grave ;  a  duty  which  was  at 
first  performed  with  solemnity  and  piety,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  psalms 
and  the  recitation  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  It  speedily,  however,  degenerated 
into  a  scene  of  levity,  of  feasting,  and  intoxication ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  at  a  provincial  synod  held  in  London  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.  to  issue  a  canon  for  the  restriction  of  the  watchers  to  the  near 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  only  to  such  of  these  as 

'  *  For  an  account  of  three  editions  of  Dc  Worde's  Golden  Legende,  see  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiqnil. 
vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

t  These  forms  of  prayer  are  transcribed  bj  Bourne  in  his  Antiquitatos  Vulgare8.<>Vide  Brand**  edit, 
p.  10.  Bishop  Taylor  died  in  1667. 

%  Bourne  apud  Brand,  p.  9. 
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light,  but  with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  the  younger  part  of  the 
jT,  that  the  loss  which  occasioned  them  was  often  more  than  supplied  by  the 
ences  of  that  night.:):  Mrs.  Grant,  however,  in  her  lately  published  work 
luperstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  has  given  us  a  more  favourable  account 
ncient  custom,  which  she  has  connected  with  a  wild  traditionary  tale  of 
oral  interest, 
sant  of  Glen  Banchar,  a  dreary  and  secluded  recess  in  the  central  Highlands, 

fortanale  in  all  respects  but  one.  He  had  three  very  fine  children,  who  all,  in  succes- 
I  alter  having  been  weaned,  thoagh,  before,  they  gave  every  promise  of  health  and  flnn- 
Dth  parents  were  much  afflicted ;  but  the  father's  grief  was  clamorous  and  unmanly, 
lived  that  the  next  should  be  suckled  for  two  years,  hoping,  by  this,  to  avoid  the  repe- 
iiich  a  misfortone.  They  did  so ;  and  the  child,  by  living  longer,  only  took  a  firmer 
tdr  affectioos,  and  furnished  more  materials  for  sorrowful  recollection.  At  the  close  of 
id  year,  he  followed  his  brothers ;  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  affliction  of  the 

re  are,  however,  in  the  economy  of  Highland  life,  certain  duties  and  courtesies  which 
^ensable ;  and  for  the  omission  of  which  nothing  can  apologise.  One  of  those  is,  to  call 
ir  friends,  and  feast  them  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  family  distress.  The  death  of  the 
ipened  late  in  spring,  when  sheep  were  abroad  in  the  more  inhabited  straths ;  but,  from 
i  In  that  high  and  stormy  region,  were  still  confined  to  the  cot.  In  a  dismal  snowy 
Ihe  man,  unable  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out,  lamenting  aloud,  for  a  lamb  to  treat 
li  with  at  the  Late- wake.  At  the  door  of  the  cot,  however,  he  found  a  stranger  stand- 
•  Um  entrance.  He  was  astonished,  in  such  a  night,  to  meet  a  person  so  far  from  any 
ri  place.  The  stranger  was  plainly  aUired ;  but  bad  a  countenance  expressive  of  singular 
and  benavoience,  and,  addressing  him  in  a  sweet,  impressive  voice,  asked  him  what 
Mre  amidst  the  tempest.  He  was  filled  with  awe,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  and 
I  Im  came  for  a  lamb.  '  What  kind  of  lamb  do  you  mean  to  take  V  said  the  stranger, 
ff  best  I  can  find,'  he  replied,  '  as  it  is  to  entertain  my  friends ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
11,'—'  Do  year  sheep  midie  any  resistance  when  you  take  away  the  lamb,  or  any  dis- 
afterwards  f* — *  Never,'  was  the  answer.  '  Hour  differently  am  I  treated  !'  said  the 
*  When  1  come  to  visit  my  sheepfold,  I  take,  as  I  am  well  entitled  to  do,  the  best 
■yaelf ;  and  my  ears  are  filled  with  clamour  of  discontent  by  these  ungrateful  sheep, 
hare  fwl,  watched,  and  protected.' 
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Some  vestiges  of  the  Lake-wake  still  remain  at  this  day  in  remote  parts  of  the 
north  of  England,  especially  at  the  period  of  laying  out,  or  streeking  the  corpse, 
as  it  is  termed ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the 
practice  of  winding  the  corse,  or  putting  on  the  winding-sheet,  was  a  ceremony  of 
a  very  impressive  kind,  and  accompanied  by  the  solemn  melody  of  dirges.  Some 
lines,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  pious  duty,  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  White  Devil ; 
or  Vittoria  Corombona*'  of  Webster,  published  in  1612.  Francisco,  *Duko  of  Flo- 
rence, tells  Flaminio, 

**  I  found  them  windifig  of  Marcello'8  corse ; 
And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 
Tween  doleftil  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies ; 
Such  as  old  grandames,  watching  by  the  dead. 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with ;  that  believe  roe, 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room. 
They  were  so  overcharged  with  water.— 

Cornelia f  the  Moor,  and  three  other  ladiesy  discovered  WINDING  MarceUo*e  corte.  A  SONG. 

Cor,    This  rosemary  is  wither*d,  pray  get  fresh; 
I  would  have  these  herbs  grow  up  in  his  grave, 
When  I  am  dead  and  rotten.     Reach  the  bays, 
ril  tie  a  garland  here  about  his  head : 
*Twill  keep  my  boy  from  lightning.   This  sheet 
1  have  kept  this  twenty  years,  and  every  day 
Hallowed  it  with  my  prayers ;  I  did  not  think 
He  should  have  worn  it. ''  * 

Another  exquisite  passage  of  this  fme  old  poet  alludes  to  the  same  practice-*a 
villain  of  ducal  rank,  expiring  from  the  effect  of  poison,  exclaims , 

^  0  thou  soil  natural  death !  that  art  joint-twin 
To  sweetest  slumber !— no  rough -bearded  comet 
Stares  on  thy  mild  departure ;  the  dull  owl 
Beats  not  against  thy  casement ;  the  hoarse  wolf 
Scents  not  thy  carion.  Pity  winds  thy  corse. 
Whilst  horror  waits  on  princes.^t 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  it  was  customary  among  all  ranks,  to  give  a  cold, 
and  sometimes  a  very  ostentatious,  entertainment  to  the  mourners.  To  this  usage 
Shakspeare  refers,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet : 

**  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  fVirnish  forth  the  marriage  tables," 

a  passage  which  Mr.  Collins  has  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  con- 
temporary writer :  ^'  His  corpes  was  with  funcrall  pompe  conveyed  to  the  church, 
and  there  sollemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  necessitie  or  custom  could 
claime;  a  sermon,  a  banquet,  and  like  observations."  :j: 

The  funeral  feast  is  not  yet  extinct;  it  may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  places 
remote  from  the  metropolis,  and  more  particularly  in  the  northern  counties 
among  some  of  the  wealthy  yeomanry.    Mr.  Douce  considers  the  practice  as 

"  Certainly  borrowed  from  the  eeniaferaliM  of  the  RomaDS,'*  and  adds,  ''  in  the  North  this 
feast  is  called  an  arval  or  arvil  ntpper^  and  the  loaves  that  are  sometimes  distributed  among 
the  poor,  ami-bread.  Not  many  years  since  one  of  these  arvals  was  celebrated  in  a  village  in 
Yorkshire  at  a  pablic-honse,  the  sign  of  which  was  the  family  arms  of  a  nobleman  whose  motto 
Is  '*  Virtue  pottjunera  vivit,"  The  undertaker,  who,  though  a  clerk,  was  no  scholar,  requested 
a  gentleman  present  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words,  which  he  readily  and 
facetiously  did  in  the  following  manner ;   Virtus,  a  parish  clerk,  rrr//,  lives  well,  po$t  funtra, 

*Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  Hi.  p.  40.  |  Ibid.  p.  36. 

^  The  Tragique  Historic  of  the  Faire  Valeria  of  London,  1G9B. 
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at  an  anral.     The  laUer  word  Is  apparently  derived  from  fome  lost  Teutonic  term  tliat  Indi- 
cated a  ftineral  pile  on  which  the  body  was  burned  in  times  of  Paganism.'*  * 

A  few  observations  must  still  be  added  on  the  pleasing,  though  now  nearly  ob« 
solete,  practice  of  carrying  ever-grcens  and  garlands  at  funerals,  and  of  decorating 
the  grave  with  flowers.  There  is  something  so  strikingly  emblematic,  so  delight- 
fully soothing  in  these  old  rites,  that  though  the  prototype  be  probably  heathen, 
their  disuse  is  to  be  regretted. 

"  The  earrying  of  Ivy,  or  laurel,  or  rosemary,  or  some  of  those  ever-greens,"  says  Bourne, 
'*  is  an  emblem  of  the  soul's  immortality.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  though  the  body  be 
dead,  yet  the  soul  is  ever-green  and  always  in  life  :  it  is  not  like  the  body,  and  those  other  greens 
iphlch  die  and  revive  again  at  their  proper  seasons;  no  autumn  nor  winter  can  make  a  change 
io  it,  but  it  is  unalterably  the  same,  perpetually  In  life,  and  never  dying. 

*'  The  Romans,  and  other  heathens,  upon  this  occasion  made  use  of  cypress,  which  l>eing 
ODce  cut,  will  never  flourish  nor  grow  any  more,  as  an  emblem  of  their  dying  for  ever,  and 
being  DO  more  in  life.  But  instead  of  that,  the  ancient  Christians  used  the  things  t)efore  men- 
tioned ;  they  laid  itiem  under  the  corpse  in  the  grave,  to  signify,  that  they  who  die  in  Christ,  do 
not  cease  to  live.  For  though,  as  to  the  l>ody  they  die  to  the  world,  yet  as  to  their  souls  they 
live  to  God. 

'*  And  as  the  carrying  of  these  ever -greens  is  an  emblem  of  the  soul's  immortality,  so  it  is  also 
of  Uie  resurrection  of  tbel>ody:  for  as  these  herbs  are  not  entirely  pluclccd  up,  but  only  cut 
down,  and  will,  at  the  returning  season,  revive  and  spring  up  again  ;  so  the  body,  like  them, 
is  but  cut  down  for  a  while,  and  will  rise  and  shoot  up  again  at  the  resurrection.*'  f 

The  bay  and  rosemary  were  the  plants  usually  chosen,  the  former,  as  being  said 
to  revive  from  the  root,  when  apparently  dead,  and  the  latter  from  its  supposed 
>irtue  in  strengthening  the  memory  : 

^  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance.** 

Shaks[)eare  has  frequently  noticed  these  ever-greens,  garlands,  and  flowers,  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  tributary  rites  of  the  departed,  as  elegant  memorials  of  the 
dead  :  at  the  funeral  of  Juliet  he  adopts  the  rosemary  :  — 

**  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  sticlc  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse,  and  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church.**  Act  iv,  so.  5. 

Garlands  of  flowers  were  formerly  either  hung  up  in  country-churches,  as  a 
mark  of  honour  and  esteem,  over  the  seats  of  those  who  had  died  virgins,  or  were 
reniarkable  for  chastity  and  fidelity,  or  were  placed  in  the  form  of  crowns  on  the 
coffins  of  the  deceased,  and  buried  with  them,  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  these 
crowns  and  garlands,  which  were  in  frequent  use  until  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  a  very  curious  account  has  been  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

'*  In  this  nation  (as  well  as  others),'*  be  observes,  '*  by  the  abundant  zeal  of  our  ancestors, 
virglDlty  was  held  in  great  estimation ;  insomuch  that  those  which  died  in  that  state  were 
rewarded,  at  their  deaths,  with  a  garland  or  crown  on  their  heads,  denoting  their  triumphant 
\lctory  over  the  lusts  of  Ihc  flesh.     Nay,  this  honour  was  extended  even  to  a  widow  that  had 
cBjoyed  bot  one  husband  (saith  Weever  in  his  Fun.  Mon.  p.  18).     And,  In  the  year  1738,  the 
preseot  clerk  of  the  parish  church  of  Bromley  In  Kent,  by  his  digging  a  grave  in  that  church- 
yard, close  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall,  dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is 
moal  artificially  wrought  in  fillagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in  resemlUance  of  myrUe 
(with  which  plant  the  funebrial  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  composed),  whose  leaves  are  fastened 
to  hoops  of  large  wire  of  iron,  now  something  corroded  with  rust,  but  lM>th  the  gold  and  silver 
remalnt  io  this  lime  very  little  diflerent  from  Its  original  splendor.     It  was  also  lined  with  cloth  of 
silver,  a  piece  of  which,  together  with  part  of  this  curious  garland,  1  keep  as  a  choice  relic  of 
•ollqalty. 

**  Besides  these  crowns,  the  ancients  had  also  their  depository  garlands,  the  use  of  which  were 

*  Douce'i  inuatetioiis,  vol.  il  p.  802, 803.  t  Bourac**  Aatiquitatcs  Vulg.  p.  33,  34. 
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continued  even  till  of  lite  years  (and  perhaps  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of  this  nation,  for 
my  own  knowledge  of  these  matters  extends  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  London), 
which  garlands,  at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  were  carried  solemnly  before  the  corpse  by  two 
maids,  and  afterward  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  in  memorial  of  the 
departed  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  1  have  seen)  made  after  the  following  manner,  viz.  the 
lower  rim  or  circlet,  was  a  broad  hoop  of  wood,  whereunto  was  flied,  at  the  sides  thereof,  pari 
of  two  other  hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the  top,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  the  upper  part, 
being  about  one  third  longer  than  the  width ;  these  hoops  were  wholly  covered  with  artificial 
flowers  of  paper,  dyed  horn,  or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  according  to  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  performer.  In  the  vacancy  of  the  inside,  from  the  top,  hung  while  paper,  cnt  in 
form  of  gloves,  whereon  was  wrote  the  deceased*s  name,  age,  &c.  together  with  long  slips  of 
various  coloured  paper,  or  ribbons.  These  were  many  times  intermiied  with  gilded  or  painted 
empty  shells  of  blown  eggs,  as  farther  ornaments ;  or,  It  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  bubbles  or 
bitterness  of  this  life;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  solitary  hour-glass  hanging  therein,  as  a 
more  significant  symbol  of  mortality. 

*'  About  forty  years  ago,  these  garlands  grew  much  out  of  repute,  and  were  thought,  by  many, 
as  very  unbecoming  decorations  for  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  church ;  and  at  the  reparation,  or  new 
beautifying  several  churches,  where  1  have  been  concerned,  I  was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  mi- 
nister and  churchwardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down,  and  the  inhabitants  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  hang  up  any  more  for  the  future.  \  et,  notwithstanding,  several  people,  unwilling  to  forsake 
their  ancient  and  delightful  custom,  continued  still  the  making  of  them,  and  they  were  carried  at 
the  funerals,  as  before,  to  the  grave,  and  put  therein,  upon  the  coffin,  over  the  face  of  the  dead ; 
this  1  have  seen  done  in  many  places."  Bromley  in  Kent.  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
June,  1747. 

Shakspeare  has  alluded  to  these  maiden  rites  in  Hamlet,  where  the  priest,  at  the 
interment  of  Ophelia,  says, 


'*  Here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  erantiy 


Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  beU  and  burial."  Act  v,  so.  1. 

The  term  crania,  observes  Johnson,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent,  is  the 
German  word  for  garlands,  and  was  probably  retained  by  us  from  the  Saxons. 

The  strewments  mentioned  in  this  passage  refer  to  a  pleasing  custom,  which  is 
still,  we  believe,  preserved  in  Wales,  of  scattering  flowers  over  the  graves  of  the 
deceased.*  It  is  manifestly  copied  from  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Christian  church;  for  St.  Jerome,  in  an 
epistle  to  his  friend  Pammachius  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  remarks,  **  whilst  other 
husbands  strawed  violets  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  purple  flowers,  upon  the 
graves  of  their  wives,  and  comforted  themselves  with  such  like  offices,  Pamma- 
chius bedewed  her  ashes  and  venerable  bones  with  the  balsam  of  alms;  f  and  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  **  Manners  and  Customs  of  England,"  tells  us,  "  that  of  old  it  was 
usual  to  adorn  the  graves  of  the  deceased  with  roses  and  other  flowers  (but  more 
especially  those  of  lovers,  round  whose  tombs  they  have  often  planted  rose  trees] : 
Some  traces,"  ho  observes,  "  of  this  ancient  custom  are  yet  remaining  in  the 
church-yard  of  Oakley,  in  Surry,  which  is  full  of  rose  trees  planted  round  the 
graves.":): 

Many  of  the  dramas  of  our  immortal  bard  bear  testimony  to  his  partiality  for 
this  elegantly  afl*ectionate  tribute ;  a  practice  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
was,  in  the  country  at  least,  not  uncommon  in  his  days:  thus  Capulet,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  observes, 

"  Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse ; »  Act  iv,  ac.  5. 

and  the  Queen  in  Hamlet  is  represented  as  performing  the  ceremony  at  the 
grave  of  Ojphelia : 

*  See  Prated  Olcaningn  in  Wales,  and  Mason's  Elegv  in  a  Church-jard  in  Wales. 

f  Bourne's  Antiq.  apud  Brand,  p.  45.  t  Anglo  Saxon  JEm^  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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"  Qme€n.     Sweets  to  tbe  sweet :  Farewell !  {Scalt^ring  Flowers.) 

I  hop'd  thou  sboukl'st  haYe  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  dcck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  atrewM  thy  graTe."  Act  v,  sc  1 . 

It  was  considered,  likewise,  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  survivors,  annually  to 
plant  shrubs  and  flowers  upon,  and  to  tend  and  keep  neat,  the  turf  which  covered 
the  remains  of  their  beloved  friends ;  in  accordance  with  this  usage,  Mariana  is 
drawn  in  Pericles  decorating  the  tomb  of  her  nurse : 


*'  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 


To  itrew  thy  green  with  (lowers:  the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  violets,  aud  marigolds. 

Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave. 

While  summer  days  do  last : "  Act  iv,  sc.  1. 

and  Ar^iragus,  in  Cymbeline,  pathetically  exclaims. 


.(( 


With  fairest  flowers. 


Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  1  live  here,  Fidele, 

ni  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  Thou  shall  not  lack 

The  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 

The  azur*d  hare-liell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Ont-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath."*  Act  iv,  sc  2. 

The  only  relic  which  yet  exists  in  this  country  of  a  custom  so  interesting,  is  to 
lie  found  in  the  practice  of  protecting  the  hallowed  mound  by  twigs  of  osier,  an 
attention  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  which  is  still  observable  in  most  of  the 
cduntry-church-yards  in  the  south  of  England. 

We  have  thus  advanced  in  pursuit  of  our  object,  namely,  **  A  Survey  of  Country 
Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare,"  as  far  as  a  sketch  of  its  manner  and  customs, 
resulting  from  a  brief  description  of  rural  characters,  holidays,  and  festivals, 
wakes,  fairs,  weddings,  and  burials,  will  carry  us;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
w  ith  the  picture,  by  adding  some  account  of  those  diversions  of  our  ancestors  which 
rould  not  with  propriety  find  a  place  under  any  of  the  topics  that  have  been 
hitlierto  noticed;  endeavouring  in  our  progress  to  render  the  great  dramatic  bard 
the  chief  illustrator  of  his  own  times. 

lo  Mr.  Malkin's  notes  on  Maaoa's  Elegy,  we  have  the  following  elegant  and  pleasing  di^cription  of 
thi4  pathetic  cotton,  as  it  still  exitti  in  Wales :— **  It  is  a  very  ancient  and  general  practice  in  Cilamorgan," 
be  ri  Marks,  **to  plant  flowers  on  the  graves,  so  thai  many  Church-vards  have  something  like  the  splendour 
of  a  rich  and  various  parterre.  Besides  this  it  u  usual  to  strew  the  graves  with  flowers  and  ever-greenn, 
within  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  thrice  at  least  every  year,  on  tbe  same  principle  of  delicate  respect 
as  the  stones  are  whitened. 

"  No  flowers  or  ever-greens  are  permitted  to  be  planted  on  graves  but  such  as  arc  sweet-scented  :  the 
piak  aad  potyanthus,  sweet  Williams,  gilliflowers,  and  carnations,  mignionette,  thjime,  hyssop,  camomile, 

iDscasary,  make  op  the  pious  decoration  of  this  consecrated  garden. 

"The  .^^t*  ^o*«  i"  always  planted  on  a  virgin's  tomb.  The  red  rose  is  appropriated  to  the  grave  of  any 
person  distincuished  for  goodness,  and  especially  benevolence  of  character. 

^  In  the  Easter  week  moat  generally  the  graves  are  newly  dressed,  and  manured  with  fresh  earth, 
whcB  such  flowers  or  ever-creens  as  may  be  wanted  or  wished  for  are  planted.  In  the  WhiUuntide 
lioUdajs,  or  rather  the  preceding  week,  the  graves  are  again  looked  after,  weeded,  and  otherwise  dressed, 
fir,  if  Beeeasary ,  planted  again.— This  work  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  always  do  with  their  own 
hands,  aad  never  by  servants  or  hired  persons.— 

**  When  a  joung  couple  are  to  be  married,  their  ways  to  the  Church  are  strewed  with  sweet-scented 
flowers  and  ever-greens.  When  a  young  unmarried  person  dies,  his  or  her  wavs  to  the  grave  arc  also 
Orvwed  with  sweet  flowers  and  ever-greens ;  and  on  such  occasions  it  is  the  usual  phrase,  that  those  |ier- 
•ons  are  noing  to  their  nuptial  beds,  not  to  their  graves.— None  ever  molest  the  flowers  that  grow  on  graves ; 
for  it  is  dccned  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  do  so.  A  relation  or  friend  will  occasionally  take  a  pink,  if  it  can 
be  spared,  or  a  sprig  of  thyme,  from  the  grave  of  a  beloved  or  respected  person,  to  wear  it  in  remem- 
braoca ;  bat  they  never  take  much,  lest  they  should  deface  the  growth  on  the  grave. — 

'*  These  elegant  and  hi^Ehly  pathetic  customs  of  South  Wales  make  the  best  impression  on  the  mind. 
What  can  be  more  affecting  than  to  see  all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  a  village,  and  in  everr  village  through 
which  the  eorpse  passes,  dressed  m  their  best  apparel,  and  strewing  with  sweet-scented  flowers  the  ways 
along  vrhich  one  of  their  beloved  neighbours  goes  to  bis  or  her  marriage -bcd.^ 

Maikin'$  Setnerp,  Antiquities,  and  Biography  of  South  Wales.  4to.  1804.  p.  GOO 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

View  or  Country  Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare  continued^— Diversioos. 

The  attempt  to  describe  all  the  numerous  rural  diversions  which  were  prevalent 
during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  superfluous  ;  for 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  it  is  evident,  must  remain,  with  such  slight  or  gradual 
modification  as  to  require  but  little  notice.  It  will  be,  therefore,  our  endeavour, 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  country 
diversions  of  the  era  in  question,  to  dwell  only  upon  those  which  have  subse^ 
quently  undergone  such  alterations  as  to  render  their  former  state  an  object  of 
novelty  and  curiosity. 

This  catalogue  may  be  taken,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  Randal  Holme  of 
Chester,  and  from  Robert  Burton  ;  the  former  enumerating  the  games  and  di- 
versions of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  latter  those  of  the  prior  part  of  the 
seventeenth.  If  to  these  we  add  the  notices  to  be  drawn  from  Shakspeare,  the 
sketch  will,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  prove  sufficiently  extensive. 

In  the  list  of  Randal  Holme  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  juvenile  sports, 
which  are  now  perhaps  no  longer  explicable ;  this  poetical  antiquary,  however, 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

**  -^— They  dare  challenge  for  to  throw  the  sledge ; 
To  jumpe  or  lepe  over  ditch  or  hedge ; 
To  wrafttle,  play  at  stool -balle,  or  to  runne; 
To  pitch  the  barre  or  to  shote  ofTe  the  gunne ; 
To  play  at  loggets,  nineholes,  or  ten  piunes ; 
To  trye  it  out  at  fote  balle  by  the  shinnes; 
At  ticke  tacke,  seize  noddy,  maw,  or  ruffe ; 
Hot-cockles,  leape  fhigg^,  or  blindman^s  buffe ; 
To  drinke  the  halfer  pottos,  or  deale  at  the  whole  canne ; 
To  playe  at  chesse,  or  pue,  and  inke-hor^nne; 
To  daunce  the  morris,  playe  at  l)arley  breake ; 
At  alle  exploytes  a  man  can  tbinke  or  speake ; 
At  shove-grote,  'Tcnter  poynte,  at  crosse  and  pyle ; 
At  **  Beshrewe  him  that's  last  at  any  style ;  *' 
At  lepynge  over  a  Christmas  bon  lyer, 
Or  at  the  "  drawynge  dame  owte  o'  the  myre ;  ^ 
At  **  Shoote  cock,  Gregory,"  stoole-ball,  and  what  not; 
Pick^poynt,  top,  and  scourge  to  make  him  hot.'*  * 

Burton,  after  mentioning  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling,  and  Fishing,  says, 
*^  many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing,  bowling, 
shooting,  (with  the  bow),  keelpins,  tronks,  coits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling, 
leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring,  swimming,  wasters,  foilcs,  foot-ball,  balown, 
quintan,  etc.,  and  many  such  which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the  Country 
folks.'*  f  lie  subsequently  adds  bull  and  bear  baiting  as  common  to  both  coun- 
trymen and :}:  citizens,  and  then  subjoins  to  the  list  of  rural  amusements,  dancing, 
singing,  masking,  mumming,  and  stage-players.  §  For  the  ordinary  recreations 
of  winter,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  town,  he  recommends  **  cards,  tables  and 
dice,  shovclboord,  chess-play,  the  philosopher's  game,  small  trunks,  shuttlecock, 
billiards,  musick,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ule  games,  frolicks,  jests,  riddles, 
catches,  purposes,  questions  and  commands,  and  merry  tales.*'  ** 

From  this  statement  it  will  immediately  appear,  that  many  of  the  rural  diver- 

*  MS.  Harl.  Libr.,  No.  9067,  apud  Strutt'ri  futitoinR.  &c. 

t  Uurtou*H  Anatomy  of  Mi-luucboljr,  8th  isiit.  fol.  1676  p.  109, 170. 

i  Ibid  p.  172.  §  Ibid.  p.  174.  **  Ibid  p.  \72. 
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♦  MS.  Hurl.  I.ilir.,  Nn.  '^57,  apiid  StninV  (  nstmns.  ^c. 

+  lhirtou*M  Aiiutnmv  ofMvluitchuly,  8ili  cilit.  fol.  ]()70  p.  ]G9.  170. 

i  Ibid  p.  172.  $  Ibid.  p.  174.  ■ '  Ibid  |..  17-.». 
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sions  of  this  period  are  those  likewise  of  the  present  day,  and  that  no  large  portion 
of  the  catalogue  can  with  propriety  call  for  a  more  extended  notice. 

At  the  head  of  those  which  demand  some  brief  ehicidation,  we  shall  place  the 
Itinerant  Stage,  a  country  amusement,  however,  which,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
was  fast  degenerating  into  contempt.  The  performance  of  secular  plays  by  stroll- 
iDg  companies  of  minstrels,  had  been  much  encouraged  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
not  only  by  the  vulgar,  but  by  the  nobility,  into  whose  castles  and  halls  they  were 
gladly  admitted,  and  handsomely  rewarded.  At  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  custom  was  still  common,  and  Mr.  Steevens,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
has  furnished"  us  with  the  following  entry  from  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland's 
Household  Book,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1512 : — 

*'  Rewards  to  Players. 

'*  Item,  to  be  payd  to  the  said  Richard  Oowge  and  Thomas  Percy  for  rewards  to  players 
for  playes  ptayd  in  Gbristynmas  by  $traneger$  in  my  bouse  afler  »d.  every  play  by  estimacioD 
tomme  iiilijs.  iiijd.  Which  ys  appoynted  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Richard  Oowge  and  Thomas  Perqr 
it  the  said  Gbristynmas  in  Aill  contentacion  of  the  said  reward  ys  miijs.  iiijd." 

That  these  itinerants  were  still  occasionally  admitted  into  the  country  mansions 
of  the  great,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence;  but  it 
may  be  sufiicient  here  to  remark,  that  Elizabeth  herself  was  entertained  with  an 
historical  play  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  by  performers  who  came  for  that  purpose 
from  Coventry;  and  that  Shakspeare  has  favoured  us  with  another  instance,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  following  scene  in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  1594 : — 

^  Lord,    sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  tliat  sounds  :— 

Exit  Strvant, 
Belilce,  some  noble  gentleman ;  that  means, 
TraTeliing  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here.— 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Serv,  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Jjord,    Bid  them  come  near  :— 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

1  Play.     We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.    Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to  night? 

2  Play.    8o  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
Lord.    With  all  my  heart.— 

Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 

And  gi?e  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 

Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  afTords.**  Act  i,  sc.  I . 

From  this  passage  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  itinerant  players  of  this  period 
were  held  in  no  higher  estimation  than  menial  servants;  an  inference  which  is 
corroborated  by  referring  to  the  anonymous  play  of  A  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  written 
about  1590,  where  the  entry  of  the  players  is  thus  marked,  ^ '  Enter  two  of  the  plaiers, 
with  packs  at  their  backs.*'  The  abject  condition  of  these  strollers,  Mr.  Pope  has 
attributed,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  the  stationary  performers  of  this  reign ;  'Uhe  top 
of  the  profession,*'  he  observes,  "  were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the 
stage;  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  steward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's 
table,  or  the  lady's*  toilette;"  a  passage  on  which  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked, 
that  Pope  '^  seems  not  to  have  observed,  that  the  players  here  introduced  are 
stollers;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author,  Heminge,  Burbage, 
Condell,  etc.,  who  were  licensed  by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner." 

*  Pope*s  Preface  to  hib  edition  of  Shakspeare. 
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On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Steevens  supports  the  opinion  of  Pope  by  asserting,  that 

*'  At  the  period  when  this  comedy  (Taming  oft  Shrew)  was  written,  and  for  many  years  alter, 
the  profession  of  a  player  was  scarcely  allowed  to  be  reputable.  The  imagined  dignity,"  be  con- 
tinues, '*  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  itinerant  companies,  is^  therefore,  unworthy  considera- 
tion. I  can  as  easily  believe  that  .the  blundering  editors  of  the  first  folio  were  suffered  to  leaa 
their  bands  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  chair  of  state,  as  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  table  of  the 
Eari  of  Leicester,  or  the  toilette  of  Lady  Hunsden.  Like  Stephen,  in  every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
the  greatest  indulgence  our  histrionic  leaders  could  have  expected,  would  have  been  a  trencher 
and  a  napkin  in  the  buttery." 

The  inference,  however,  which  Mr.  Malone  has  drawn,  appears  to  have  the 
authority  of  ShalLspeare  himself;  for  when  Hamlet  is  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
players,  he  exclaims,  ^'  How  chances  it,  they  travel:  their  residence,  both  in 
reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways;'*  a  question,  the  drift  of  which 
even  Mr.  Steevens  explains  in  the  following  words :  ''  How  chances  it  they 
travel? — i.  e.  How  happens  it  that  they  are  become  strollers? — Their  residence, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways — i.  e.  To  have  remained  in  a 
settled  theatre  was  the  more  honourable  as  well  as  the  more  lucrative  situation.*' 
We  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the  difference  between  the 
stroller  and  the  licensed  [performer  was  in  Shakspeare's  time  considerable ;  and 
that  the  latter,  although  not  the  companion  of  lords  and  countesses,  was  held  in 
a  very  respectable  light,  if  his  personal  conduct  were  good,  and  became  the  occa- 
sional associate  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age;  while  the  former  was 
frequently  degraded  beneath  the  rank  of  a  servant,  and,  in  the  statute,  indeed,  39 
Eliz.  ch.  4.  he  is  classed  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars. 

This  depreciation  of  the  character  of  the  itinerant  player,  towards  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  soon  narrowed  his  field  of  action;  the  opulent  became  unwilling 
to  admit  into  their  houses  persons  thus  legally  branded;  and  the  stroller  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  his  talents  at  wakes  and  fairs,  on  temporary 
scaflblds  and  barrel  heads;  *Mf  he  pen  for  thee  once,"  says  Ben  Jonson,  address- 
ing a  strolling  player,  '4hou  shalt  not  need  to  travel],  with  thy  pumps  full  of 
graven,  any  more,  after  a  blinde  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  stalk  upon  boards  and 
barrel-heads  to  an  old  crackt  trumpet."  * 

Many  country-towns,  indeed,  at  this  period,  were  privileged  to  hold  fairs  by  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  number  of  stage  plays  at  their  annual  fairs.  Of  these,  Man- 
ningtree  in  Essex  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated;  Hey  wood  mentions  it  as 
notorious  for  yearly  plays  at  its  fair;  and  that  its  festivity  on  these  occasions  was 
equally  known,  is  evident  from  Shakspeare's  comparison  of  FalstafTto  a  '^  roasted 
Manningtree  ox  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly."  The  histrionic  fame  of  Manning- 
tree  Mr.  Malone  proves  by  two  quotations  from  Nashe  and  Decker;  the  former 
exclaiming  in  a  poem,  called  ^'  The  Choosing  of  Valentines," 


It 


Or  see  a  play  of  strange  moralitie. 


Shewen  by  bachelrie  of  Manning'tree^ 

Whereto  the  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  swarme ;  ** 

and  the  latter  observing,  in  a  tract  entitled  *'  Seven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London," 
1607,  that  '*  Cruelty  has  got  another  part  to  play;  it  is  acted  like  the  old  morals 
at  Manningtree." 

This  custom  of  stage-playing  at  annual  fairs  continued  to  support  a  few  itinerant 
companies;  but  in  general,  after  the  halls  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  shut 
against  them,  X  they  divided  into  small  parties  of  three  or  four,  and  at  length 

*  Poetaster,  1601,  vide  Ben  Jon»on'H  Works,  fol.  edit,  of  1640,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
t  Apology  f<»r  Actors,  1613. 

i  Bj  the  statute  of  the  39  Ellz.  anj  baron  of  the  realm  might  Uccdko  a  company  of  players ;  but  by  the 
atatute  of  first  James  1.  ^  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  fitmi  thenceforth  no  authority  given,  or  to  be 
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became  mere  juggkrs,  Jesters,  and  puppet-show  exhibitors.  This  last-mentioned 
amusement,  indeed,  and  its  professors,  seem  to  have  been  known,  in  this  country, 
under  the  name  of  motions,  and  motion-men,  as  early  as  the  commencement  of 
tlie  sixteenth  century;  *  and  the  term,  indi^,  continued  to  be  thus  applied  in 
the  time  of  Jonson,  who  repeatedly  uses  it,  in  his  **  Bartholomew  Fair.**  f  The 
degradation  of  the  strolling  companies,  by  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
rendered  theexhibition  of  automaton  figures,  at  this  period,  common  throughout  the 
kingdom.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  under  the  appellation  of  drolleries; 
thus  in  the  Tempest,  Alonzo,  alarmed  at  the  strange  shapes  bringing  in  the  ban- 
quet, exclaims, 

**  Oire  us  kind  keepers,  heayens!  ^liat  were  Uiese  ?  ^ 

a  question  to  which  Sebastian  replies, 

*"  A  LIVING  drotltr^r  Act  Hi,  sc.  3.    I 

meaning  by  this  epithet  to  distinguish  them  from  the  wooden  puppets,  the  perfor- 
mers in  the  shows  called  drolleries. 

A  very  popular  annual  diversion  was  celebrated,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  after,  on  the  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  rural  games  which  constituted  this  anniversary,  were 
founded  by  one  Robert  Dover  on  the  accession  of  James  \*\X  ^^^  ^^  ap|)ears  to  be 
ascertained  that  Dover  was  only  the  reviver,  with  additional  splendour,  of  sports 
which  had  been  yearly  exhibited,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  same  spot,  and  perhaps 
only  discontinued  for  a  short  time  before  their  revival  in  1603. 

"  We  may  learn  from  Rudder's  History  of  Oloceslershlre,''  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  '^  that,  in 
more  early  limes,  Uiere  was  at  CoUswold  a  customary  meeting,  e^ery  year,  at  Whitsontide,  called 
an  ale,  or  Whilson-ale,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  lads,  and  the  lasses,  of  the  Yillagcry,  who, 
aoDaally,  chose  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Yule^  who  were  the  authorized  rulers  of  the  rustic 
revellen .  There  is  in  the  Church  of  Cirencester,  say  Rudder,  an  ancient  monument,  in  baM9o 
relievo,  that  evinces  the  antiquity  of  those  games,  which  were  known  to  Shakspeare,  before  the 
accession  of  King  James.  They  were  known,  also,  to  Drayton  early  in  that  reign :  for  upon  the 
map  of  Qlocestershire,  which  precedes  the  fourteenth  song,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  Wbitsun- 
ale,  with  a  May  pole,  which  last  is  inscribed  '  Heigh  for  Cotswold.' 

**  Ascending,  next,  faire  Cotswold *s  plaices. 
She  revels  with  the  Shepherd's  swaiues."  $ 

Mr.  Strutt  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cotswold  games  had  a  much  higher  origin 
than  the  time  of  Dover,  and  observes  that  they  are  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  John  Heywood  the  epigrammatist: 

"  He  fometh  like  a  bore,  the  beaste  should  seeme  bolde, 
For  he  is  as  fierce  as  a  lyon  of  Cotswold"** 

In  confirmation  of  these  statements  it  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Steevens  and 
Mr.  Chalmers  have  remarked,  that  in  Randolph's  poems,  1638,  is  to  be  found 

^▼en  or  made,  by  any  baroo  of  thu  realm,  or  any  other  honourable  personage  of  greater  degree,  onto  anj 
mterlude  players,  minstrels,  jugglers,  bearward,  or  any  other  idle  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  using  any 
unlawful  cames  or  plays,  to  play  or  act,  should  be  available  to  free  or  discharge  the  said  persons,  or  any 
of  tbem,  from  the  pains  and  punishments  of  rogues,  of  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  in  the  said  statutes 
(those  of  Elix.)  mentioDed.'* 

*  A  charscter  in  Gammar  Gurton*B  Needle,  ssys  Mr.  Strutt,  a  comedy  supposed  to  have  been  written 
A.D.  1517,  declares  he  wfll  go  **  and  travel  with  young  Goose,  the  motion-man^  for  a  puppet-player.'*  * 
This  reference,  however,  b  inaccurate,  for  after  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  comedy  m  question,  no  such  pas- 

T  is  to  be  found. 
Ben  JonsQo's  Works,  fol.  edit.  1640,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  act  v.  sc.  4. 
Vide  Malone  on  the  Chronological  Order  of  iniakHpcare's  Plays. 
Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  383,  noto  t .  **  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  80, 

•  SuniU*s  9poil»aDd  Psftimet,  i*.  IM,  note  b. 
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'^An  eclogue  on  the  noble  assemblies  ret^tr^e}  on  Cotswold  hills  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dover ;  and  in  D'Avenant's  poems  published  the  same  year,  a  copy  of  verses  ^^In 
celebration  of  the  yearely  preserver  of  the  games  at  Cotswold." 

The  Reviver  of  these  far-famed  games  was  an  enterprising  attorney,  a  native  of 
Barton  on  the  Heath  in  Warwickshire,  and  consequently  a  near  neighbour  to 
Shakspeare*s  country-residence.  He  obtained  permission  from  King  James  to  be 
the  director  of  these  annual  sports,  which  he  superintended  in  person  for  forty 
years.  They  were  resorted  to  by  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  and  by  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  for  sixty  miles  round,  until  ^Hhe  rascally  rebellion,"  to  adopt 
the  phraseology  of  Anthony  Wood,  "was  begun  by  the  Presbyterians,  which  gave 
a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  spoiled  all  that  was  generous  and  ingenious 
elsewhere,"  * 

They  consisted  originally,  and  previous  to  the  direction  of  Dover,  merely  of 
athletic  exercises,  such  as  wrestling,  leaping,  cudgel-playing,  sword  and  buckler 
fighting,  pitching  the  bar,  throwing  the  sledge,  tossing  the  pike,  etc.  etc.  To 
these  Dover  added  coursing  for  the  gentlemen  and  dancing  for  the  ladies;  a  tem- 
porary castle  of  boards  being  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  sex,  and  a 
silver  collar  adjudged  as  a  prize  for  the  fleetest  greyhound. 

To  these  two  eras  of  the  Cotswold  Games  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  Second  Part 
of  King  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Justice  Shallow  refers 
to  the  original  state  of  this  diversion,  when  in  the  first  of  these  dramas  he  enume- 
rates among  the  swinge-bucklers,  "Will  Squeelc,  a  Cotsole  man;"  and  to 
Dover's  improvement  of  them,  when,  in  the  second,  he  represents  Slender  asking 
Page,  "How  does  your  fallow  greyhound.  Sir?  I  heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on 
Cotsale." 

Dover,  tradition  says,  was  highly  delighted  with  the  superintendence  of  these 
games,  and  assumed,  during  his  direction  of  them,  a  great  deal  of  state  and  con- 
sequence. "Captain  Dover,"  relates  Granger,  a  title  which  courtesy  had  probably 
bestowed  on  this  public-spirited  attorney,  "  had  not  only  the  permission  of  James 
I.  to  celebrate  the  Cotswold  Games,  but  appeared  in  the  very  cloaths  which  that 
monarch  had  formerly  worn  f ,  and  with  much  more  dignity  in  his  air  and 
aspect.":): 

In  1636,  there  was  published  at  London  a  small  quarto,  entitled,  "Annalia 
Dubrensia,  upon  the  yearly  Celebration  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover's  Olympic  Games, 
upon  Cotswold  Hills,  abook  consisting  entirely  of  recommendatory  verses,  written 
by  Jonson,  Drayton,  Randolph,  and  many  others,  and  with  a  print  prefixed  of 
Dover  on  horseback. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  this  period,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  there  were 
several  places  in  the  kingdom  which  had  Games  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Cotswold,  though  not  quite  so  celebrated;  for  Heath  says,  that  a  carnival  of  this 
kind  was  kept  every  year,  about  the  middle  of  July,  upon  Halgaver-moor,  near 
Bodwiii  in  Cornwall;  "resorted  to  by  thousands  of  people.  The  sports  and  pas- 
times here  held  were  so  well  liked,"  he  relates,  "by  Charles  the  Second,  when 
he  touched  here  in  his  waytoSicily,  that  he  became  a  brother  of  the  jovial  society. 
The  custom,"  he  adds,  "of  keeping  this  Carnival  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Saxons."  § 

Of  the  Jour  great  rural  diversions.  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling  and  Fishing, 
the  first  will  require  the  greatest  share  of  our  attention,  as  it  is  now  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  extinct,  and  was,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  most 
prevalent  and  fashionable  of  all  amusements. 

To  the  very  commencement,  indeed,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  pointy 


• 


Aihcnas  Oxoii.  vol.  ii  p.  812. 


Aincnas  uxoii.  vol.  u  i).ni:s. 

Th€j  were  given  him  by  Endvmion  Porter,  the  King's  servant. 

d:--:^....  J?... .'«    I'j.    ,  r.  ,,  399,  Hvo  tKiil.  of  17! 

Heath's  Descriptiou  of  Cornwall,  1750. 


xoej  were  Eiven  mm  ny  Ciiinymion  rurici,  „ 

BiographieaTHi!iU»rv  of  England,  v(»].  ii.  |»  399,  H*o.  edit,  of  1775. 
Strutt's  SptMts  and  rastiuies,  p.  30,  and  L 
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as  to  the  zenilh  of  its  popularity  and  reputation ;  for  although  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,*  it  was, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the 
highest  rank  of  society.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  however,  it 
descended  from  the  nobility  to  the  gentry  and  wealthy  yeomanry,  and  no  man 
could  then  have  the  smallest  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman  who  kept 
not  a  cast  of  hawks.  Of  this  a  ludicrous  instance  is  given  us  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  ** Every  Man  in  his  Humour:" 

**  MmtUr  Siepkem,    How  does  my  cousin  Edward,  uncle  ? 

Kmaweli.    O,  well  oousse,  goe  in  And  see :  I  doubt  he  be  scarce  stirring  yet. 

Siepk.  Uncle,  afore  I  goe  in,  can  you  tell  me,  an^  he  have  ere  a  booke  or  the  sciences  of  hawk- 
ing, and  hunting  ?  I  would  faine  borrow  it. 

know,    ^liy,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking  now,  will  you  ? 

Steph,  No,  oousse;  but  I'll  practise  against  next  yere,  uncle.  I  )hare  bought  me  a  hawke,  and 
a  hooid,  and  bells,  and  all ;  I  lacLe  nothing  but  a  booke  to  keepe  it  by. 

Know.    O,  most  ridiculous. 

Siepk.  Nay,  looke  you  now,  you  are  angrie,  uncle:  why  you  know,  an*  a  man  have  not  skill  in 
the  hawking,  and  hunting-languages  now-a-days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  him.  They  are  more 
studied  than  the  Greeke,  or  the  Latine.  He  is  for  no  gallant's  company  without  'hem. — A  fine 
jest  ifaith !   Slid  a  gentleman  mun  show  himselfe  like  a  gentleman ! "  f 

That  the  character  of  Master  Stephen  is  not,  in  this  respect,  overcharged,  but 
represents  faithfully  the  fashionable  folly  of  the  age,  is  evident  from  many  con- 
temporary writers,  and  especially  from  that  sensible  old  author  Richard  Brath wait, 
who,  speaking  of  dogs  and  hawks,  says, 

"They  are  to  be  used  only  as  pleasures  and  recreations,  of  which  to  speake  sparingly  were 
much  better,  than  onely  to  discourse  of  them,  om  if  our  whole  reading  were  in  them.  Neither 
doe  I  speake  this  without  just  cause ;  for  I  have  noted  this  fault  in  many  of  our  younger  brood  of 
Gentry f  who  either  for  want  of  education  in  learning,  or  their  owne  neglect  of  learning,  ha?e  do 
sooner  attained  to  the  strength  of  making  their  fist  a  pearch  for  a  AairJre,  but  by  the  helpe  of 
some  bookes  of  faulconry,  whereby  they  are  instructed  In  the  words  of  art,  they  will  mo  division 
upon  discourse  of  this  pleasure :  whereas,  if  at  any  time  they  be  interrupted  by  occasion  of  some  other 
conference,  these  Highflyers  are  presently  to  bee  mewed  up,  fur  they  are  taken  from  their  element.'* 

Many  of  the  best  books  on  the  Art  of  Falconry  were  written,  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  during  this  universal  rage  for  the  amusement,  and  the  hawking 
coxcombs  of  the  day,  adopting  their  language  on  all  occasions,  became  necessarily 
obtrusive  and  pedantic  in  a  disgusting  degree.  Of  these  manuals  the  most 
popular  were  written  by  George  Turberville,  Gervase  Markham,  and  Edmund 
Best.S 

But  the  most  detrimental  consequence  arising  from  the  universality  of  this  ele- 
gant diversion,  was  the  immense  expense  that  attended  it,  and  which  frequently 
involved  those  who  were  not  opulent  in  utter  ruin  :  a  result  not  to  bo  wondered 

*  **  About  the  year  750,  Wioifrid,  or  Boniface,  a  native  of  England,  and  archbishop  of  Moos,  acauainli 
Bthelbald,  a  king  of  Kent,  that  he  has  sent  him  one  hawk,  two  falcons  and  tiNRo  shields. 4  And  iledilbert,  a 
king  of  the  Menaaos,  requests  the  same  archbishop  Winifrid  to  mnid  him  two  falcons  which  have  been 
tramed  to  kifi  cranes.  Sec  £pistol.  Winifrid.  (Bonifiic.)IMogunt.  1606.  1^9.  And  in  Bibl.  Patr.  torn,  vi., 
and  torn.  ziii.  p.  70.**— Warton  s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

f  Jonsoa't  Works,  fol.  toI.  i.  p  6.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

±  Brathwaifs  Eoslish  Oentleman,  8d  edit.  l^Q.  p.  2!!i0. 

9  **  The  Booke  of  Flauloonrie,  or  Hawking,  for  the  ouely  delight  and  pleasure  of  all  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  collected  out  of  the  bestaucthors,  as  wel  Italians  as  Frenchmen,  and  some  English  practises  witball 
ooocemyng  Fauloonrie,  the  contentes  whereof  are  to  be  scene  in  the  next  page  folowyng.  By  Geo.  Tur- 
benrille.  Gentleman.  Nocet  empta  dolore  voluptas.  Imprinted  at  Londim  for  Chr.  Barker,  at  the  eigne  of 
the  Graahoper  in  P^ules  Chnrchh^arde,  1676."  To  this  was  added,  the  ^  Noble  .Arte  of  Veneric  or  Hunt- 
ing ;"  and  a  re-imprMsioD  of  both^  **  newly  reTived,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  many  additicms  proper 
to  these  present  times,"  was  published  by  Thomas  Purfoot,  in  1611. 

Gervase  Markham  published  in  1696  the  edition  of  Dame  Jiiljana  Barne's  Treatise  on  Hawking  and 
Hunting,  which  we  have  formerly  notice<l,  and  which  was  first  printed  by  Caxton,  and  afterwards  by  Winkin 
De  Worae ;  and  in  1616,  the  first  edition  of  his  Country  Contentments,  which  contains  a  treatise  on 
Hawking;  a  woik  so  popular,  that  it  reached  thirteen  or  fourteen  editions. 

EdBMrod  Best,  who  trained  and  sold  hawks,  printed  a  treatise  on  Hawks  and  Hawking  iq  1619. 
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at,  when  we  find,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seyentcenth  century,  a  goss* 
hawk  and  a  tassel-hawk  were  not  to  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  hundred  marks; 
and  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Thomas  Monson  gaye  one  thousand  pounds 
for  a  cast  of  hawks.  Brathwait,  in  his  usual  strain  of  propriety,  advises  those  who 
are  not  possessed  of  good  estates,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  this  diversion,  and  exposes 
its  indiscriminate  pursuit  in  the  following  pleasant  manner:  — 

*'  This  pleuure,^*  observes  he,  "as  it  is  a  princely  delight,  so  it  moTeth  many  to  be  lo  deardy 
enamoured  of  it,  as  they  will  undergoe  any  charge,  rather  than  foregoe  it :  which  makes  mee 
recall  to  mind  a  merry  tale  which  1  have  read,  to  this  effect.     Divers  men  having  entered  into 
discourse,  touching  the  superfluous  care  (I  will  not  say  folly)  of  such  as  kept  dogs  and  bawkes  for 
hawking;  one  Paulus  a  Florentine  stood  up  and  spake :  Not  without  cause  (quoth  hee)  did  that 
foole  of  Millan  laugh  at  these ;  and  being  entreated  to  tell  the  tale,  hee  thus  proceeded  ;  upon  a 
time  (quoth  hee)  there  was  a  citizen  of  Millan,  a  physitian  for  such  as  were  distracted  or  lunaticke ; 
who  took  upon  him  within  a  certaine  time  to  cure  such  as  were  brought  unto  him.     And  bee 
cured  them  after  this  sort:  Hee  had  a  plat  of  ground  neere  his  house,  and  in  it  a  pit  of  corrupt 
and  stinking  water,  wherein  he  bound  such  as  were  mad  to  a  stake,  some  of  them  knee  deepe, 
others  to  the  groin,  and  some  others  deeper  according  lo  the  degree  of  their  madnesse,  where  hee 
80  long  pined  them  with  water  and  hunger,  till  they  seemed  sound.     Now  amongst  others,  there 
wu  one  brought,  whom  he  had  put  thigh-deepe  in  water ;  who  after  fifteen  dayes  began  to  re- 
cover, beseeching  the  physitian  that  he  might  be  taken  out  of  the  water.     The  physitian  taking 
compassion  of  him,  tooke  him  out,  but  with  this  condition,  that  he  should  not  goe  oot  of  the 
roome.    Having  obeyed  bim  certaine  days,  he  gave  him  liberty  to  walke  up  and  downe  the  boose, 
bot  not  to  passe  the  out-gate ;  while  the  rest  of  his  companions,  which  were  many,  remaining  io 
the  water,  diligently  observed  the  physitian's  command.     Now  it  chanced,  as  on  a  time  he  stood 
at  the  gate  (for  out  he  durst  not  goe,  for  feare  he  should  return  to  the  pit),  he  beckoned  to  a  yong 
gentleman  to  come  unto  him,  who  had  a  hawke  and  two  spaniels,  t>eing  moved  with  the  novelty 
thereof ;  for  to  his  remembrance  before  he  fell  mad,  he  had  never  seen  the  like.     The  yong  gen- 
tleman being  come  unto  him ;  Sir  (quoth  he)  I  pray  you  hear  roeea  word  or  two,  and  answer  mee 
at  your  pleasure :  What  is  this  you  ride  on  (quoth  he)  and  how  do  yon  imploy  him?    This  is  a 
horse  (replied  he)  and  I  keepe  him  for  hawking.    But  what  call  you  that  you  carry  on  your  fist, 
and  how  do  you  use  it  ?  This  is  a  hawke  (said  he)  and  1  use  to  file  with  it  at  pluver  and  partridge. 
But  what  (quoth  he)  are  these  which  follow  you,  what  doe  they,  or  wherein  do  they  profit  you  ? 
These  are  dogges  (said  he)  and  necessary  for  hawking,  to  find  and  retrieve  my  game.     And  what 
were  these  birds  worth,  for  which  you  provide  so  many  things,  if  you  should  reckon  all  you  take 
for  a  whole  yeere?    Who  answering,  he  knew  not  well,  but  they  were  worth  a  very  little,  not 
alMve  six  crownes.     The  man  replied ;  what  then  may  be  the  charge  you  are  at  with  your  horse, 
dogges  and  hawke?    Some  fiftie  crowns,  said  he.     Whereat,  as  one  wondering  at  the  folly  of  the 
yong  gentleman  :  Away,  away.  Sir,  1  pray  you  quickly,  and  fly  before  our  physitian  retume  home : 
for  if  he  find  you  here,  as  one  that  is  maddest  man  alive,  he  will  throw  you  into  his  pit,  there  to 
be  cured  with  others,  that  have  lost  their  wits ;  and  more  than  all  others,  for  he  will  set  you  chin- 
deepe  in  the  water.     Inferring  hence,  that  the  use  or  exercise  of  hawking  is  the  greatest  folly, 
unlesse  sometimes  used  by  such  as  are  of  good  estate,  and  for  recreation  sake. 

*'  Neither  is  this  pleasure  or  recreation  herein  taxed,  but  the  excessive  and  immoderate  expence 
which  many  are  at  in  maintaining  this  pleasure.  Who  as  they  should  be  wary  in  the  expence  of 
their  coine,  so  much  more  circumspect  in  their  expence  of  Ume.  So  as  in  a  word,  1  could  wish 
yong  gentlemen  never  to  bee  so  taken  with  this  pleasure,  as  to  lay  aside  the  dispatch  of  more 
serious  occasions,  for  a  flight  of  feathers  in  the  ay  re."  * 

The  same  prudent  advice  occurs  in  an  author  who  wrote  immediately  subse- 
quent to  Brathwait,  and  who^  though  a  lover  of  the  diversion,  stigmatises  the  folly 
of  its  general  adoption. 

*'  As  for  hawking,*'  says  he,  *'!  commend  it  in  some,  condemne  it  in  others;  in  men  of 
qaalitie  whose  estates  will  well  support  it,  1  commend  it  as  a  generous  and  noble  qualitie ;  but  in 
men  of  meane  ranke  and  religions  men,  f  I  condemne  it  with  Blesensis,  as  an  idle  and  foolish 
vanitie;  for  1  have  ever  thought  it  a  kind  of  madnesse  for  such  men,  to  l)estow  ten  pounds  in 

*  Bmtbwait*8  English  Oentlemao,  %\  edit.  1633.  p.  201-203. 

t  Henry  Peacham,  who  remarks  of  HawkiuK«  that  it  is  a  recreation  ^  Tery  commendable  and  belittiiig  a 
Noble  or  Oentleman  to  exercise,"  adds,  that  **  bj  the  Canon  Law,  Hawliing  was  forbidden  unto  Glergic.'' 
The  Compleat  Geatleman,  2d  edit.  p.  213^  213. 
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feilkm,  whkh  at  one  blast  might  be  blowne  away,  and  to  bay  a  momentary  monelhly  pleasure 
viih  tbe  latwois  and  espence  of  a  whole  yeare."  * 

It  18  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  gun  has  superseded,  among  the 
opulent,  the  pursuit  of  this  far  more  elegant  and  picturesque  recreation.  As  inti- 
mately connected,  for  many  centuries,  with  the  romantic  manners  and  costume 
of  our  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  it  now  possesses  peculiar  charms  for  the  poet 
and  the  antiquary,  and  we  look  back  upon  tlio  detail  of  this  pastime,  and  all  its 
magnificent  establishment,  with  a  portion  of  that  interest  which  time  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  splendid  pageantries  of  chivalry.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  it  produced,  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  there  are 
not  wanting  numerous  proofs :  he  has  himself  frequently  alluded  to  it,  and  the 
poets  Tuberville,  Gascoign,  and  Sydney,  have  delighted  to  expatiate  on  its  praises, 
and  to  adopt  its  technical  phraseology.  But  the  most  interesting  eulogia,  the  most 
striking  pictures  of  this  diversion,  appear  to  us  to  be  derived  from  a  few  strokes  in 
Brathwaity  Nash,  and  Massinger;  writers  who,  publishing  shortly  after  Shak- 
speare's  death,  and  describing  the  amusement  of  their  youthful  days,  of  course 
delineate  the  features  as  they  existed  in  Shakspeare*s  age,  with  as  much,  if  not 
greater  accuracy  than  the  still  earlier  contemporaries  of  the  bard. 

"  Hawking,"  remarks  Brathwait,  <<  is  a  pleasure  for  high  and  mounting  spirits:  such  as  will 
not  stoop  to  inferiour  lures,  having  their  mindes  so  farre  above,  as  thev  scorn  to  partake  with  them. 
It  is  rare  to  consider,  how  a  wilde  bird  should  bee  so  brought  to  hand,  and  so  well  managed  as  to 
make  as  such  pleasure  In  the  ayre :  but  most  of  all  to  foregoe  her  native  liberty  and  feeding,  and 
retorae  to  her  former  servitude  and  diet.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  rest,  wc  are  taught  to  admire  the 
great  goodness  and  bounty  of  God,  who  hath  not  only  given  us  the  birds  of  the  aire,  with  their 
flesh  to  feede  os,  with  their  voice  to  cheere  us,  but  with  their  flight  to  delight  us.^f 

"  1  have  in  my  youthfull  dayes,"  relates  Nash,  '*  beene  as  glad  as  ever  1  was  to  come  from 
SdMwtey  to  see  a  liUle  martin  in  the  dead  lime  of  the  yeare,  when  the  winter  had  put  on  her 
whitest  coat,  and  the  frosts  had  sealed  up  the  brookes  and  rivers,  to  make  her  way  through  the 
midst  of  a  mnlUtnde  of  fowle-mouth'd  ravenous  crows  and  kites,  which  pursued  her  with  more 
hydeoQi  cryes  and  clamours,  than  did  Coll  the  dog^  and  Malkin  the  maide,  the  Fox  in  the 
Apologue. 

**  When  the  geese  for  feare  flew  over  the  trees, 
And  out  of  their  hives  came  the  swarme  of  bees :  ** 

Chaucer  in  his  Nunes  Priests  Tale. 

aodmaogre  all  their  oppositions  pulled  down  her  prey,  bigger  than  herselfe,  being  mounted  aloft, 
steeple-high  downe  to  the  ground.  And  to  heare  an  accipitrary  relate  againe,  how  he  went  forth 
in  a  cleere,  calme,  and  sun-shine  eveniog,  about  an  houre  before  the  sunne  did  usually  maskc 
himselfe,  nnto  the  river,  where  finding  of  a  mallard,  he  whistled  off  his  faulcon,  and  how  slice  flew 
from  him  as  if  shee  would  never  have  turned  head  againe,  yet  presently  upon  a  shoote  came  in , 
how  then  by  degrees,  by  llUle  and  little,  by  flying  about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high,  untill 
she  liad  lessened  herself  to  the  view  of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a  pigeon  or  partridge,  and 
bad  made  the  tieight  of  Ibe  moone  the  place  of  her  flight,  how  presently  upon  the  landing  of  the 
fowie,  shee  came  downe  like  a  stone  and  enewed  it,  and  suddenly  got  up  againe,  and  suddenly  upon 
a  second  landing  came  downe  againe,  and  missing  of  it,  in  the  downecome  recovered  it,  beyond 
eipectation,  to  the  admiraUon  of  the  beholder,  at  a  long ;  and  to  heare  him  tell  a  thirde  time, 
bow  be  went  forth  early  in  a  winter's  morning,  to  the  woody  fields  and  pastures  to  fly  the  cocke, 
where  having  by  tbe  little  white  feather  in  his  tayle  discovered  him  in  a  brake,  he  cast  of  a  tasel 
gentle,  and  how  he  never  ceased  in  his  circular  motion,  untill  he  had  recovered  his  place,  how 
suddenly  upon  tbe  flnshing  of  the  eockehe  came  downe,  and  missing  of  it  In  the  downcome,  what 
working  tliere  was  on  both  sides,  how  the  cocke  mounted,  as  if  he  would  have  pierced  the  skies  ; 
how  the  hawke  flew  a  contrary  way,  untill  he  had  made  the  winde  his  friend,  how  then  by  degrees 
be  got  np,  yet  never  offered  to  eome  In,  untill  he  had  got  the  advantage  of  the  higher  gound,  how 
then  he  made  to,  what  speed  the  cocke  made  to  save  himselfe,  and  what  hasty  pursuit  the  hawke 
made,  and  bow  after  two  long  miles  flight  killed  it,  yet  in  killing  of  it  killed  himselfe.   These  dis- 


*  Vide  Qimtcnio,  or  a  Pooielbkl  Way  to  a  Happie  liife,  let  forth  in  a  Dialogue  bctweenc  a  Country- 
■an  and  a  CitiMo.  a  Divwe  vkI  a  Lawyer.  Per  Tbo  Nash,  PhUopolit«an,  1633. 
t  English  Ocntkwnv  p. 
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courses  1  Ioto  to  heare,  and  can  well  be  content  to  be  an  eye-witnesse  of  the  sport,  when  my  occa- 
sions will  permit."*. 

To  this  lively  and  mioute  detail,  which  brings  the  scene  immediately  before  our 
eyes,  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  the  poetical  picture  of  Massinger,  wtuch,  as  Mr. 
GifTord  has  justly  observed,  '*  is  from  the  hand  of  a  great  master." 


u 


In  the  afternoon, 
For  we  will  have  variety  or  delights, 
We'll  to  the  field  again,  no  game  shall  rise 
But  we'll  be  ready  forH ;— — 


for  the  pye  or  jay,  a  sparrow  hawk 


Flies  fVom  the  fist ;  the  crow  so  near  pursued, 

Shall  be  compell'd  to  seek  protection  under 

Our  horses  bellies ;  a  beam  put  from  her  siege. 

And  a  pistol  shot  off  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 

So  high,  that,  to  your  view,  shell  seem  to  soar 

Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air : 

A  cast  of  haggard  falcons,  by  me  mann'd. 

Eying  the  prey  at  first,  appear  as  if 

'liiey  did  turn  tail ;  but  with  their  labouring  wings 

Getting  above  her,  with  a  thought  their  pinions, 

Clearing  the  purer  element,  make  in, 

And  by  turns  bind  with  her ;  f  the  frighted  fowl, 

Lying  at  her  defence  upon  her  back. 

With  her  dreadful  beak,  awhile  defers  her  death, 

But  by  degrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray, 

And  feast  upon  her.— — 

■  -Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tiercel  gentle,  which  I  call,  my  masters, 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon, 
In  such  a  place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say. 
See  me,  or  see  me  not !  the  partridge  sprung, 
He  makes  his  stoop ;  but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  canceller ;  ^  then,  with  such  speed  as  if 
He  carried  lightning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 
Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry.^  S 

After  these  praises  and  general  description  of  hawking,  it  will  be  proper  to  men- 
tion the  various  kinds  of  hawks  used  for  this  diversion,  the  different  modes  of  ex- 
ercising it,  and  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  training 
of  the  birds. 

It  will  be  found,  on  consulting  the  **  Treatise  on  Hawking,"  by  Dame  Juliana 
Barnes,  printed  by  Wynkyn  De  Worde]  in  1496,  the  "  Gentleman's  Academic," 
by  Markham,  1595,  and  the  '^  Jewel  for  Gentrie,"  published  in  1614,  that  during 
this  space  of  time,  the  species  of  hawks  employed,  and  the  several  ranks  of  society 
to  which  they  were  appropriated,  had  scarcely,  if  at  all  varied.  The  following 
catalogue  is,  therefore,  taken  from  the  ancient  Treatise : 

**  An  eagle,  a  bawter  (a  vulture),  a  melown ;  these  belong  onto  an  Emperor. 

A  Gerfalcon :  a  Tercell  of  a  Gerfalcon  are  due  to  a  King. 

There  Is  a  Falcon  gentle,  and  a  Tercel  gentle ;  and  these  be  for  a  Prince. 

There  is  a  Falcon  of  the  rock ;  and  that  is  for  a  Duke. 

There  is  a  Falcon  peregrine ;  and  that  is  for  an  earl. 

Also  there  is  a  Bastard ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  baron. 

There  is  a  Sacre  and  a  Sacret ;  and  these  ben  for  a  knight. 

There  is  a  Lanare  and  a  Lanrell ;  and  these  belong  to  a  squire. 

There  is  a  Merlyon ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  lady. 

*  Quatemio,  1633.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add.  that  the  writer  of  this  work  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Thos.  Nash  the  author  of  Puree  Penniless,  wno  died  before  1606. 

-f  To  bind  with  is  to  tire  or  seize, — Gentleman's  Recreation . 

J  To  cancelier,  **  Cancelier  is  when  a  high-flown  hawk  in  her  Htoopin^i  turiieth  two  or  three  times  upon 
the  wioff,  to  recofer  herself  before  she  seixeth  her  preT.** — Oentlcman's  Recreation. 

$  Ginord's  Mastinffer,  toI.  i?.  p.  136,  I97.<— The  Cmardian,  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  was  li- 
censed ID  October,  1633. 
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There  is  an  Hoby ;  and  thai  hauk  it  Tor  a  young  man. 
And  these  ben  hawkt  of  the  tuur  and  ben  both  tVurjftl  to  be  called  and  reclaimed. 
And  yet  there  ben  more  kinds  of  hawks. 
There  is  a  Oushawk  ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  yeoman. 
There  is  a  Tercel ;  and  that  is  for  a  poor  man. 
There  is  a  Sparehawk ;  she  is  an  hawk  Tor  a  priest. 
There  is  a  Muskyte;  and  he  is  Tor  an  holy- water  clerk.**  * 

To  this  list  iht  Jewel  far  Gentreadds 
A  Kesterel,  for  a  knave  or  servant. 

Many  of  these  birds  were  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  our  crowned  lieads 
dnd  nobility,  that  several  sevens  edicts  were  issued  for  the  presiTvation  of  their 
eg^s.  These  were  mitigated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  still  if  any  |)erson  was 
convicted  of  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  falcon,  gos-hawk  or  laner,  he 
was  liable  to  suiTer  imprisonment  for  thrt^e  months,  and  was  obliged  to  find  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  remain  confined  until  he  did. 

Hawking  was  divided  into  two  branches,  land  and  water  hawking,  and  the  lat-« 
ter  was  usually  considered  as  producing  the  most  sport.  The  diversion  of  hawk- 
ing was  pursued  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot :  on  the  former  in  the  fields  and 
open  country  ;  on  the  latter,  in  woods,  coverts,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When 
on  foot,  the  sportsman  had  the  assistance  of  a  stout  pole,  for  the  purpose  of  leap- 
ing over  ditches,  rivulets,  etc. ;  a  circumstance  which  we  learn  from  the  chro- 
nicle of  Hall,  where  the  historian  tells  us  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  pursuing  his 
hawk  on  foot,  in  attempting  to  leap  over  a  ditch  of  muddy  water  with  his  pole,  it 
broke,  and  precipitated  the  monarch  head-foremost  into  the  mud,  where,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  one  of  his  footmen,  named  John  Moody,  he 
would  soon  have  been  suflfocated  ;  "  and  so,"  concludes  the  venerable  chronicler^ 
'*  God  of  hys  goodnesse  preserved  him."  f 

The  game  pursued  in  hawking  included  a  vast  variety  of  birds,  many  of  which, 
once  fashionable  articles  of  the  table,  have  now  ceased  to  be  objects  of  the  culi- 
nary art.  Of  those  which  are  now  obsolete  among  epicures  may  be  enumerated, 
herons,  bitterns,  swans,  cranes,  curlews,  sheldrakes,  cootes,  peacocks ;  of  those 
still  in  use,  teel,  mallard,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  quails,  partridges,  plovers, 
doves,  turtles,  snipes,  woodcocks,  rooks,  larks,  starlings,  and  sparrows. 

Hawking,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  fatigue  and  hazard  which  it  produced, 
was  a  favourite  diversion  among  the  ladies,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  according  to 
a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  male  attire  and 
posture. 

"  The  Bary  ^  ladies,"  observes  he,*'*  that  used  hawking  and  honUng,  were  once  in  a  great 
vaine  of  wearing  breeches.''  $  The  same  author  has  preserved  a  hawking  anecdote  of  some 
humour,  and  which  occurred,  likewise,  at  the  same  place:  '*  Sir  Thomas  Jermin,'*  he  relates, 
"  going  out  with  his  servants,  and  brooke  hawkes  one  evening,  at  Bury,  they  were  no  sooner 
abroad,  but  fowle  were  found,  and  he  called  out  to  one  of  his  falconers,  OfT  with  your  jerkin ;  the 
fellow  being  into  the  wind  did  not  heare  him ;  at  which  he  stormed,  and  still  cried  out,  OfT  with 
y6ur  Jerkin,  you  knave,  off  with  your  Jerkin  ;  now  it  fell  out  that  there  was,  at  that  instant,  a 
plaine  townsman  of  Bury,  in  a  freeze  jerkin,  stood  betwiit  him  and  his  falconer,  who  seeing  Sir 
Thomas  in  such  a  rage,  and  thinking  he  had  spoken  to  him,  unbuttoned  himself  amaine,  threw 
oflf  his  jerkin,  and  besought  his  worshippe  not  to  he  offended,  for  he  would  off  with  his  doublet  too, 
to  give  him  content."** 

That  the  training  of  hawks  was  a  work  of  labour,  difficulty,  and  skill,  and  that 
the  person  upon  whom  the  task  devolved,  was  highly  prized,  and  supported  at  a 
great  expense,  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  Falconer  was,  indeed,  an  officer  of 
high  Importance  in  the  household  of  the  opulent,  and  his  whole  time  was  absorb- 

*  Dibdin't  Tvpogrtpbica]  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  68.  j  Hall's  Life  of  l^cnry  VIII.  sub  an.  xvj. 

t  Bury  St.  Ednundt  in  Suffolk. 

^  AoooyBMMu  MS.,  entitled  **  Merry  Pain^et  and  JcaxtM.'^  Bibl.  Ilarl.  6396.  Art.  cccliv. 

'*  Mcrrj  Pkiaget  and  Jeaatt,  art.  ccxxiii 
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**  If  I  <lo  prove  her  haggard^ 


Though  that  Yiet  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 

I'd  wnistie  her  offf  and  let  her  down  the  wind^ 

To  prey  at  fortune."  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

A  haggard  is  a  species  of  hawk  Tvild  and  difficult  to  he  reclaimed,  and  which,  i 
not  well  trained,  flies  indiscriminately  at  every  hird ;  a  fault  to  which  Shakspean 
again  refers  in  his  Twelfth  Night,  where  Viola  tells  the  Clown  that 

'*  He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests  »- 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye."  Act  iii.  8C.  1. 

The  phrase  to  whistle  off  will  be  best  explained  by  a  simile  in  Burton,  whict 
opens  his  chapter  on  Air.  *'  As  a  long-winged  hawk  when  he  is  first  whistled  of 
the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  air,  still 
soaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end  whei 
the  game  is  sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  sudden."  *  To  let  a 
hawk  down  the  wind,  was  to  dismiss  it  as  worthless. 

Petruchio,  soliloquising  on  the  means  which  he  had  adopted,  in  order  to  tame 
his  termagant  bride,  says  emphatically, 

**  My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call, 
That  is, — to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  ttiese  kites, 
That  bate^  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient."        Act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

To  hate  in  this  passage  means  to  flutter  or  beat  the  wings,  as  striving  to  fl) 
away,  and  is  metaphorically  used  in  the  following  address  of  Juliet  to  the  night : 


•*  Come,  civil  night,- 


Hood  my  unmanned  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks. 

With  Uiy  black  mantle."  Act  iii.  sc.  t. 

The  same  tragedy  furnishes  us  with  another  obligation  to  falconry,  where  Vtxt 
love-sick  maiden  recalls  Romeo  in  these  terms  : 

"  Hist !  Romeo,  hist !  — -^  O,  for  a  falconer^s  voice 

To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again."  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

FalstafTs  page  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  appositely  compared  to  the 
eyas-musket,  an  unfledged  hawk  of  the  smallest  species : 

••  Mrs,  Ford.    How  now,  my  eyas^musket  ?  What  news  with  you  ?" — Act  iii.  sc  8. 

Eyas-musket,  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  is  the  same  as  infant  Lilliputian,  and  he 
subjoins  an  illustrative  passage  from  Spenser  : 


*'  youthful  gay. 


Like  eyas-hawke,  up  mounts  into  the  skies. 
His  newly  budded  pinions  to  essay."  f 

If  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  Hawking  the  most  splcn* 
did  and  prevalent  amusement  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  close  had  to  witnesi 
its  decline  and  abolition  ;  it  gave  way  to  a  more  sure  and  expeditious,  though,  per- 
haps, less  interesting  mode  of  killing  game,  and  the  adoption  of  the  gun  liad,  be-^ 
fore  the  year  1700,  almost  entirely  banished  the  art  of  the  Falconer. 

The  costume  of  the  next  great  amusement  of  the  country,  that  of  Hunfing, 

*  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  8th  edit.  p.  162. 

.^*J?^L^*?®?"'  ^\  *•  ""^  **•  "*"•  ^   **  ^y«"»  o'  o""*"  «y •  Mr.  Douce,  "is  a  term  borrowed fitNH 
the  French  mau,  which  means  any  youn^  bird  in  the  nest,  avis  in  nido.  [t  is  the  first  of  fire  several 
by  which  a  falcon  im  railed  during  its  firMtyear.''  Illustrations,  toI.  i.  p.  74. 
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t  V'airjr  ^ucen,  Imm>1l  i.  CAnt.  11.  vtan.  84.  "  EyeR,  or  niaH,*^  say  s  Mr.  Douce,  **  is  a  term  borrowe<l  fmoi 
Um  Prvnch  nmu,  which  nifniiK  anj  yoiin^  bird  in  the  nest,  avis  in  nido.  ll  is  the  fimt  of  five  ftCTcral  naDcii 
bjr  which  a  falcon  is  ralird  during  iIh  firot>i'ur.*^   IliuHirationH,  vdl.  i.  |>.  74. 
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Aflers  at  present  in  few  essential  points  from  what  it  was  in  the  sixt<M^ntli  century. 

The  chief  variations  may  be  included  in  the  disuse  of  killing  game  in  inclosures, 
and  in  the  adoption  of  more  speed,  and  less  fatigue  and  stratagem  in  the  open 
fbase ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  fleet  blood-horse,  and 
not  of  the  athletic  and  active  huntsman,  or  old  steady-paced  hunter,  that  now  de- 
fide  the  sport. 

**1n  the  modern  chase,*'  observes  Mr  Haslewood,  "the  llthsomness  of  youth  is  no  longer 
eicited  to  pursue  the  animals.  Atleodant  footmen  are  diKonlinued  and  forgotten ;  while  the 
actiTe  and  eager  rustic  with  a  hunting  pole,  wont  to  be  foremost,  has  long  forsaken  the  field, 
nor  is  there  a  trace  of  the  character  known,  eicept  in  a  country  of  deep  clay,  as  parts  of  Sussei. 
Few  years  will  pass  ere  ihe  old  steady  paced  English  hunter  and  the  gabbling  beagle  will  be  equally 
ubsolete.  All  the  sport  now  consists  of  speed.  A  hare  is  hurried  to  death  by  dwarf  foi-hounds, 
and  a  leash  murdered  in  a  shorter  period  ttian  a  single  one  could  generally  struggle  for  eiistence. 
The  hunter  tioasts  a  cross  of  blood,  or,  in  plainer  phrase,  a  racer,  sufficiently  professed  to  render 
a  country  sweepstakes  doubtful.  This  variation  is  by  no  means  an  improvement,  and  can  only 
advantage  the  plethoric  citizen,  who  seeks  to  combat  the  somnolency  arising  from  civic  festivals  by 
a  short  and  sudden  excess  of  exercise."  * 

The  mode  of  hunting,  indeed,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  still  con- 
tinued an  emblem  of,  and  a  fit  preparation  for,  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  nor  was  it  un- 
usual to  consider  the  toils  of  the  chase  as  initiatory  to  those  of  the  camp. 

"  The  old  Lord  Gray,  our  English  Achilles/'  says  IVacliaiii,  *'  when  hee  was  DepuUe  of 
Ireland,  to  inure  his  sonncs  for  the  warrc,  would  usually  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  frost,  snow, 
ralne,  and  what  weather  so  ever  fell,  cause  them  at  midnight  to  be  raised  out  of  their  l>eds,  and 
carried  abroad  on  hunting  till  the  next  morning ;  then  perhaps  come  wet  and  cold  home,  having 
for  a  breakefast,  a  browne  loafe  and  a  mouldie  cheese,  or  ( which  is  ten  times  worse )  a  dish  of 
Irish  butler;"  t 

and  Dekkar,  in  his  praise  of  hunting,  remarks,  that 

'*  It  Is  a  very  true  picture  of  warre,  nay,  it  is  a  warre  In  itselfe,  for  engines  are  brought  into 
the  Grid,  stratagems  are  contrived,  ambushes  are  laide,  onsets  are  given,  alarams  strucke  up, 
brave  encounters  are  made,  fierce  assailings  are  resisted  by  strength,  by  courage,  or  by  policie ; 
the  cnemie  is  pursued,  and  the  pursuers  never  give  over  till  they  have  him  in  execution,  then  is 
a  retreate  sounded,  then  are  spoiles  divided,  then  come  they  home  wearied,  but  yet  crowned 
with  honour  and  Tictorie.  And  as  in  baitailes,  there  bee  several  manners  of  fight ;  so  in  the 
pastime  of  hunting,  there  are  several  degrees  of  game.  Some  hunt  tho  lyon,  &c. — others  pursue 
the  long-lived  hart,  the  couragious  stag,  or  the  nimble  footed  deere ;  these  are  the  noblest  hunters, 
and  they  exercise  the  noblest  game :  these  by  following  the  chace,  get  strength  of  bodie,  a  free,  and 
undlsquleted  minde,  magnanimitie  of  spirit,  alacritie  of  heart,  and  unwearisomnesse  to  brcake 
through  the  hardest  labours:  their  pleasures  are  not  insatiable,  but  are  contented  to  be  kept 
within  limits,  for  these  hunt  within  parkes  inclosed,  or  within  bounded  forests.  The  hunting 
of  tlie  hare  teaches  feare  to  be  bold,  and  puts  simplicitie  to  her  shifts,  that  she  growes  cunning  and 
provident;"  etct 

Hunting  in  inclosures,  that  is,  in  parks,  chases,  and  forests,  where  tho  game 
was  inclosed  with  a  fence-work  of  netting  stretched  on  posts  driven  into  the 
ground,  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  this  country  from  tho  time  of  Edward 
the  Second  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  manuscript  treatise  of 
William  Twici,  grand  huntsman  to  Edward  tho  Second,  entitled  "Le  Art  De  Ve- 
nerie,  le  quel  raaistre  Guillame  Twici  venour  le  roy  d*Anglcterre  fist  en  son  temps 
per  aprandre  Autres,"§  tho  nearly  contemporary  manuscript  translation  of  John 
GylTord,  with  the  title  of  **A  book  of  Venerie,  dialogue**  wise;"  the  tract  called 
**The  Haistre  of  the  Game,"  -}•+  in  manuscript  also,  and  written  by  the  chief 
huntsman  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry 

*  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  x.  p.  231.  f  Complete  Gentleman,  2.id  edit.,  p.  212,  21^ 

X  I>ekkar  •  Villauie*  ditoovered  by  lanthorne  and  candle  light,  &c.  1616. 
$  Vide  Wartm'a  Hiit.  of  English  Poetrv,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  note. 
.   *'  MS.  Cotton  Library,  Ve»na.fianii9,  B.  12: 
it  MS.  Digb.  182.  Bibl.  B<hU.  Warton,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  note  m. 
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the  Fifth;  the  ^^Book  of  St.  Albans/'  the  first  printed  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
written  by  the  sister  of  Lord  Berners,  when  prioress  at  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell, 
about  1481 ;  the  tract  on  the  ^^  Noble  Art  of  Yenerie/'  annexed  to  Turberville  on 
Falconrie,  1575,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  George  Gascoigne,  and  the 
re-impression  of  the  same  in  1611,  all  describe  the  ceremonies  and  preparations 
necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  this,  now  obsolete,  mode  of  hunting,  which,  from  its 
luxury  and  efleminacy,  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  manly  fatigues  of  the  open 
chase. 

This  style  of  hunting,  indeed,  exhibited  great  splendour  and  pomp,  and  was 
certainly  a  very  imposing  spectacle;  but  the  slaughter  must  have  been  easy  and 
great,  and  the  sport  therefore  proportionally  less  interesting.  When  the  King, 
the  great  barons,  or  dignified  clergy,  selected  this  mode  of  the  diversion,  in  which 
either  bows  or  greyhounds  were  used,  the  masters  of  the  game  and  the  park* 
keepers  prepared  all  things  essential  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  it  were  a  royal  nunt, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  furnished  stabUng  for  the  king's  horses,  and  carts  for  the 
dead  game.  A  number  of  temporary  buildings,  covered  with  green  boughs,  to 
shade  the  company  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  bad  weather,  were  erected  by  the 
foresters  in  a  proper  situation,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  chosen  for  the  sport, 
the  master  of  the  game  and  his  officers  saw  the  greyhounds  duly  placed,  and  a 
person  appointed  to  announce,  by  the  different  intonations  of  his  horn,  the  species 
of  game  turned  out,  so  that  the  company  might  be  prepared  for  its  reception  when 
it  broke  cover. 

The  enclosure  being  guarded  by  officers  or  retainers,  placed  at  equal  distances, 
to  prevent  the  multitude  prematurely  rousing  the  game,  the  grand  huntsman,  as 
soon  as  the  king,  nobility,  or  gentry  had  taken  their  respective  stations,  sounded 
three  long  mootes  or  blasts  with  the  horn,  as  a  signal  for  the  uncoupling  of  the 
hart-hounds,  when  the  game,  driven  by  the  manceuvres  of  the  huntsman,  passed 
the  lodges  where  the  company  were  waiting,  and  were  cither  shot  from  their 
bows,  or  individuals,  starting  from  the  group,  pursued  the  deer  with  greyhounds.* 
We  find,  from  the  poems  of  Gascoigne  and  Turberville,  as  they  appear  in  their 
Book  of  Hunting  of  1575,  that  every  accommodation  which  beautiful  scenery  and 
epicurean  fare  could  produce,  was  thought  essential  to  this  branch  of  the  sport. 
Turberville,  describing  the  scene  chosen  for  the  company  to  take  their  stations, 
says — 

^  The  place  should  first  be  pight,  on  pleasant  gladsome  greene, 
Yet  under  shade  of  stately  trees,  where  little  sunne  is  seene  : 

And  neare  some  fountaine  spring,  whose  chrystall  running  streames 
May  heipe  to  coole  the  parching  heate,  ycaught  by  PhcBbus  beames. 

The  place  appoynted  thus,  it  neyther  shall  be  clad 
With  arras  nor  with  tapystry,  such  paltrie  were  too  bad  : 

Ne  yet  those  bote  perfumes,  whereof  proude  courtes  do  smell. 
May  once  presume  in  such  a  place,  or  paradise  to  dwell. 

Away  with  fayned  fresh,  as  brolcen  boughes  or  leaves, 
Away,  away,  with  forced  flowers,  ygathered  from  their  greaves  : 

This  place  must  of  itselfe  afforde  such  sweet  delight, 
And  eke  such  shewe,  as  better  may  content  the  greed ic  sight ; 

Where  sundry  sortes  of  hewes,  which  growe  upon  the  ground. 
May  seeme,  indeede,  such  tapystry,  as  we  by  arte,  have  found. 

Where  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  may  skorne  the  courtier's  cost, 
Which  daubes  himselfe  with  syvet,  muske,  and  many  an  ointment  lost. 

Where  sweetest  singing  byrdes  may  make  such  melodye, 
As  Pan,  nor  yet  Apollo's  arte,  can  sounde  such  harmonye. 

Where  breath  of  westerne  windes,  may  calmely  ycld  content, 
Where  casements  neede  not  opened  be,  where  air  is  never  pent . 

Where  shade  may  serve  for  shryne,  and  yet  the  sunne  at  haiule. 
Where  beautie  need  not  quake  for  colde,  ne  yet  with  sunne  be  tando. 


*  The  substance  of  this  account  is  taken  from  ^*Thc  Mai»tre  of  the  Qame,^  written  fur  the  use  of  Priucc 
HcMiry. 
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In  fiue  anil  to  condude,  where  pleasure  dwels  at  large. 
Which  princes  seeke  in  pallaces,  witli  payne  and  costly  charge. 
Then  such  ii  place  once  founde,  the  Butler  first  appeares, — 
Then  conies  the  captaine  Cooke  ^ 


entlemen  of  the  household,  it  seems,  came  well  provided ;  the  farmer, 
%  and  ales  'Mn  bottles  and  in  barrels/'  and  the  latter  with  ''colde 
'eale,  colde  capon,  beefe  and  goose,  pigeon  pyes,  mutton  colde,  neates 
Ired  well,  gambones  of  the  hogge,  saulsages  and  savery  knackes/'  * 
stag-chase  in  the  open  country,  and  of  the  ceremonies  and  costume  at- 
at  the  castellated  mansions  of  the  Baron  and  opulent  Squire,  during  the 
ad  sixteenth  centuries,  a  tolerably  accurat43  idea  maybe  formed  from  the 
statement,  drawn  up  from  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  and  from 
of  the  ingenious  antiquary  Strutt. 

labitants  of  the  castle,  and  the  hunters,  were  usually  awakened  very 
le  morning  by  the  lively  sounding  of  the  bugles,  after  which  it  was  not 
•r  two  or  more  minstrels  to  sing  an  appropriate  roundelay,  beneath  the 
of  the  master  of  the  mansion,  accom])anied  by  the  deep  and  mellow 
the  attending  rangers  and  falconers.  Shak$[)eare  alludes  to  a  song  of 
in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet, f  which  has  been  preserved  entire  by  Thomas 
Ay  X  and  commences  thus : 

^  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
Sing  merrily  wee,  the  bunt  is  up ; 
The  birds  they  sing. 
The  deere  they  fling  : 

Hey  nony  nony-no  ;  &.c." 

»man  Keepers,  with  their  attendants,  called  Ragged  Robins,  to  the 
f  ten  or  twelve,  next  made  their  appearance,  leading  the  slow-hounds  or 
by  which  the  deer  were  roused.  These  men  were  usually  dressed  in 
«en,  with  bugles  and  short  hangers  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-stalTs  in 
Is,  and  were  followed  by  the  foresters  with  a  number  of  greyhounds  led 
I  for  the  purpose  of  plucking  down  the  game. 

semblage  in  the  court  of  the  castle  was  soon  augmented  by  a  number 
TSy  or  Yeomen,  who  received  a  small  annual  pension  for  attendance  on 
isions;  they  wore  a  livery,  with  the  cognisance  of  the  house  to  which 
iged,  borne,  as  a  badge  of  adherence,  on  their  arms,  and  each  man  had 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  burnished  broad  sword  hanging  from  his  belt, 
flerwards  appeared  the  pages  and  squires  in  hunting  garbs  on  horseback 
[)ty  and  armed  with  spearsand  longandcross  bows;  and  lastly  the  Baron, 
8,  and  the  ladies. 

mpany  thus  completed,  were  conducted  by  the  huntsmen  to  a  thicket,  in 
ey  knew,  by  previous  observation,  that  a  stag  had  been  harboured  all 
nto  this  cover  the  keeper  entered,  leading  his  ban-dog  (a  blood-hound 

Bifura  Literaria.  vol.  x.  p.  3S7, 238.  i*  Act  iii.  kc.  5. 

rh  eutided  ^  A  briefc  DiscourMc  of  the  true  (but  ueclocted)  usi*  of  Cliaract'ritig  the  tlegrecM  by 
tioo,  imperfection,  aud  dimiuiitiou,  in  measurable  niusicke,  ai;aiiist  the  coiniuoii  praclice  and 
hesc  times.  Examples  whereof  are  exprcHt  in  tlie  harmony  of  4  voyceN,  <'4»nccrnlug  the  nieasure 
erreations.  1.  Hunting.  2.  Iiawkin|(.  3.  Daunciug.  4.  Drinking.  5.  EtiaincnirluK.  By  Thomax 
•  Bachelar  of  Municke.   Loudon,  printed  by  EMvr.  Allele  for  Tho.  Adams,  1614.  Cum  privilegio 

a  refen  to  one  Gray  as  the  author  of  this  ballad,  who  was  in  good  eHtimation,  he  sayit,  with 
**and  aftcrwardv  with  the  Duke  of  Sommcrset  Protectour.  for  making;  certainc  merry  bailadcN, 
chiefly  was,  The  hunte  it  (in)  tfp,  the  huute  is  up.**   P.  1*2. 

en  to  another  ballad,  as  the  (prototype of  Shakspear</K  line,  which,  he  says,  is  very  old,  and 

thus : — 

**  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
And  now  it  is  almost  day  ; 
Aud  he  ihat'sa  bed  with  another  man's  wife. 
It's  time  to  get  him  away.*^ 

Rtmaiks  critical  and  iUuitral'tve^  &c.,  1/83,  p  183. 
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tied  in  a  leam  or  band],  and  as  soon  as  the  stag  abandoned  it,  the  greyhounds 
were  slipped  upon  him;  these,  however,  after  running  two  or  three  miles,  he 
usually  tlirew  out,  by  again  entering  cover,  when  the  slow-hounds  and  prickers 
were  sent  in,  to  drive  him  from  his  strength.  The  poor  animal  now  traverses 
the  country  for  several  miles,  and  after  using  every  effort  and  manoeuvre  in  vain, 
exhausted  and  breathless,  his  mouth  embossed  with  foam,  and  the  tears  dropping 
from  his  eyes,  he  turns  in  despair  upon  his  pursuers,  and  in  this  situation  the 
boldest  hunter  of  the  train  generally  rides  in,  and,  at  some  risque,  dispatches  him 
with  a  short  hunting-^sword.  The  ireble^mort  is  then  sounded,  accompanied  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  and  the  huntsoian  ceremo- 
niously presents  his  knife  to  the  master  of  the  chase,  in  order  that  he  may  take, 
as  it  is  termed,  the  say  of  the  deer.* 

The  danger  which  the  ancient  hunter  incurred,  on  dealing  the  death-stroke  to 
the  stag  when  he  turned  to  bay,  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Wilson  the  historian,  during  the  time  he  formed  a  part  of  the  household  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Sir  Peter  Lee,  of  Lime,  in  Cheshire,  invited  my  lord  OQe  summer,  to  bunt  the  stagg.  And 
having  a  great  stagg  in  chace,  and  many  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit,  the  stagg  took  soyje.  And 
divers,  whereof  1  was  one,  alighted,  and  stood  with  swords  drawne,  to  have  a  cut  at  him,  at  hli 
coming  out  of  the  water.  The  slaggs  there,  being  wonderfully  fierce  and  dangerous,  made  os 
youths  more  eager  to  be  at  him.  But  he  escaped  us  all.  And  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  hindered 
of  my  coming  ncre  him,  the  way  being  sliperie,  by  a  fall;  which  gave  occasion  to  some,  who  did 
not  {(now  mee,  to  spealt  as  if  1  had  falne  for  feare.  Which  being  told  me,  1  left  the  stagg,  and 
followed  the  gentleman  who  first  spake  it.  But  I  found  him  of  that  cold  temper,  that  it  seems  his 
words  made  an  escape  from  him ;  as  by  his  denial  and  repentance  it  appeared.  But  this  made 
niec  more  violent  in  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  recover  my  reputation.  And  1  happened  to  be  the 
only  horseman  In,  when  the  dogs  sett  him  up  at  bay ;  and  approaching  nere  him  on  horsebacke, 
hee  broke  through  the  dogs,  and  run  at  mee,  and  lore  my  horse's  side  with  his  homes  dose  by 
my  thigh.  Then  1  quitted  my  horse,  and  grew  more  cunning  (for  the  dogs  had  sette  him  up 
iikain),  stealing  behind  him  with  my  sword,  and  cut  his  hamstrings ;  and  then  got  upon  his  back, 
und  cut  his  throate."t 

*  Of  the  language  formerly  used  by  the  huntsman  to  his  dogs,  a  very  curious  description  is  given  by 
Markhani,  iu  his  modernised  edition  of  the  Book  of  St.  Albaus,  1595. 

*'  When  the  Huntsman, "  says  he,  '*  oommeth  to  the  kennell  in  the  morning  to  couple  up  bis  hounds, 
and  shall  jubet  once  or  twice  to  awake  the  dogs :  opening  the  kennell  doore,  the  Huntsman  useth  some 
gentle  ratmg,  lest  in  their  ha.sty  comming  forth  they  should  hurt  one  another :  to  which  the  Frenchman 
useth  this  worde,  Arere,  Arere^  and  we,  sost,  ho  ho  ho  ho ^  once  or  twice  redoubling  the  same,  coup- 
ling them  as  the?  come  out  of  the  kennell.  And  being  come  into  the  field,  and  having  uncoupled,  the 
Fr.'nchman  useth,  hors  de  couple  auani  avantt  once  or  twice  with  toho  three  times  tc^ether :  wee  use 
Uijttbet  once  or  twice  to  the  dogges,  crying,  a  traile  a  troth ^  there  dogges  there ^  and  the  rather  to 
nmke  the  dogs  in  trailing  to  hold  close  together  striking  uppon  some  Brake  crie  saho.  And  if  the  hounds 
have  had  rest,  and  being  over  lustie,  doe  bcginne  to  fling  away,  the  Frenchmen  use  to  crie,  ewe/  ame$ 
swef,  redoubling  the  same,  with  Arere  antes  ho :  nowe  we  to  the  same  purpose  use  to  say,  so»t  ho, 
Aeere  againe  ho^  doubling  the  same,  sometimes  calling  them  backe  agaiue  with  a  j^bet  ox  hallow : 
poyntiiig  with  your  hunting  stafle  upon  the  ground,  sajfiug  aoho. 

**  And  if  some  one  of  the  hounds  light  upon  a  pure  scent,  so  that  by  the  manner  of  his  eager  spending 
you  perceive  it  is  very  good,  yet  shall  the  same  hounds  crying.  Mere,  now  there:  and  to  put  the  rest 
of  the  eric  in  to  him,  you  shall  crie,  ho  avant  avant,  list  a  Talbot^  list  list  there.  To  which  the 
French  man  useth,  Oyes  a  Talbot  le  vailant  oyes  oyes,  trore  le  coward^  in  the  same  manner  with 
little  difference.  And  if  you  find  by  your  hounds  where  a|Hare  hath  heene  at  relefe,  if  it  be  in  the  time  of 
greene  come,  and  if  your  hounds  spend  uppon  the  troile  merily,  and  make  a  goodly  crie,  then  shall  the 
Huntsman  blow  three  motes  with  his  home  which  hce  may  sundry  times  use  with  discretion,  when  he  seeth 
the  houndes  have  made  away  :  A  double,  and  make  on  towards  the  seate :  now  if  it  be  within  some  field 
or  pasture  where  the  Hare  hath  beoue  at  relefe,  let  the  HunUman  east  a  ring  with  his  houndes  to  finde 
where  she  hnth  gone  out,  which  if  the  houndes  light  uppon,  he  shall  crie.  There  boyes  there,  that  tat 
tat,  hoe  hide,  hick^,  hicke  avant,  liet  to  him  li$t,  and  if  they  chance  by  their  brain  sickncsse  to  over- 
shootc  it,  he  shall  call  to  his  hounds,  ho  againe  ho,  doubling  the  same  twice.  And  if  undertaking  it 
apaine,  and  making  it  good,  hee  shall  cheare  his  hounds:  there  to  him  [there,  thats  he,  that  tai  te^, 
blowing  a  mote.  And  note,  that  this  word  soho  is  generally  used  at  the  view  of  any  beast  of  chase 
or  venerie :  but  indeed  the  word  is  properly  ioho  and  not  soho,  but  for  the  better  pronunciation  and  fuhiesv 
of  the  same  we  say,  soho  not  sahu.  Now  the  hounds  running  iu  full  chave,  the  rrenehman  useth  to  say, 
ho  ho,  or  swef  alieu  douce  alien,  and  wee  imitatiti{|[  them  say.  There  boies,  there  avant  there,  to  him. 
there,  which  terroes  arc  in  dctde  derived  from  their  language." — Oentleuiau's  Academic,  fol.  '<3^i,  33. 
Tliiite  appear  to  be  the  terms  in  use  at  the  close  nX  the  sixteenth  century :  for  he  afterwards  mentions 
that  the  "olde  and  antieut  Huntsmen  had  divers  terms**  which  were  not  in  his  time  **  very  needefull.*^ 

*  Peek*4  Desiderata  Curiosa.  vol    ii.  p.  464. 
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A  still  more  diflDcult  and  gallant  feat,  however,  of  this  kind,  was  })erfornied  by 
hn  Selwyn,  the  undeivkeeper  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  one  [day,  animated  by 
e  presence  of  his  royal  mistress,  at  a  chase,  in  her  park  of  Oatlands,  pursued 
e  sUg  with  such  activity,  that,  overtaking  it,  he  sprung  from  his  horse  on  the 
limal ;  when,  after  most  skilfully  maintaining  his  scat  (br  some  time,  he  drew 
s  huntingr-sword,  and,  just  as  he  reached  the  green,  plunged  it  in  the  throat  of 
e  stagy  which  immediately  dropped  down  dead  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth ;  an 
ihievement  which  is  sculptured  on  his  monument  in  Walton  church,  Surrey, 
here  be  is  represented  in  the  very  act  of  killing  the  infuriated  beast.' 
The  taking  the  say  of,  and  the'  breaking  up,  the  deer,  were  formerly  attended 
ith  many  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  f  ^'  Touching  the  death  of  a  deare,  or 
her  wylde  beast,"  says  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

"  Yee  knowe  yoar  selres  what  ceremonies  they  use  about  the  same.  Every  poore  roan  may 
I  out  an  oie,  or  a  sheepe,  whereas  such  veoison  may  not  be  dismembered  but  of  a  genlylman ; 
M  bareheidded,  and  set  on  knees,  with  a  knife  prepared  properly  to  that  use  (Tor  every 
ode  of  knife  is  not  allowable),  also  with  certain  jestures,  cuUes  a  sunder  certaine  partes  of  the 
Id  beattft,  in  a  certain  order  very  circumstantly.  Which  holy  roisterie,  having  seen  the  iyke 
t  more  than  a  hundred  tymes  before.  Then  (sir)  whose  happe  it  bee  to  eate  parte  of  the 
ibe,  DMrye  bee  tbinkes  verily  to  bee  made  thereby  halfe  a  gentilman.*':^ 

After  the  process  of  dismemberment,  and  the  selection  of  choice  pieces,  the  fo- 
ster, the  keeper,  and  the  hounds  had  their  allotted  share,  and  superstition 
anted  even  a  portion  to  the  ominous  raven. 

"  Tbere  is  a  little  gristle,"  relates  Tuberville,  **  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of  the  brisket,  which 

*  call  the  raven's  bone;  and  1  have  seen  in  some  places  a  raven  so  wont  and  accustomed  to  it, 
It  she  would  never  fail  to  croak  and  cry  for  it  all  the  time  you  were  in  breaking  up  of  the  deer, 
d  woald  not  depart  till  she  had  it.*' 

Of  this  superstitious  observance  Jonson  has  given  us  a  pleasing  sketch,  in  the 
ost  poetical  of  his  works,  the  Sad  Shepherd  : — 

**  Marian.     — —  He  that  undoes  him, 
Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone  upon  the  spoon, 
Of  which  a  little  grisUe  grows you  call  it  — 

Bobin  Hood.    The  raven's  bone. 

Marian,    — — —  Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raven 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown,  great  bird  and  hoarse. 
Who,  all  the  time  the  deer  was  breaking  up, 
80  croaked  and  cried  for  it,  as  all  the  huntsmen, 
Especially  old  Scathlooke,  thought  it  ominous  !'*  $ 

Id  an  age,  when  to  hawke  and  to  hunt  formed  the  ^^  Gentleman  s  Academy,*'  ** 
e  Falconer  and  the  Huntsman  were  most  important  characters  ;  of  the  former 

*  have  already  given  an  outline  from  contemporary  authority,  and  of  the  latter 
e  following  extract  delineates  a  very  curious  picture,  in  which  the  manners,  the 
isss,  and  the  accoutrements  are  marked  with  singular  strength  and  raciness  of 
ich. 

'*  A  huntsman  is  the  lieutenant  of  dogs,  and  foe  to  harvest;  he  is  frolick  in  a  faire  morning  fit 
pleasure;  and  alike  rejoyceth  with  the  Virginians,  to  see  the  rising  sun:  he  doth  worship  it 
Ikey,  but  worships  his  game  more  than  they  ;  and  is  in  some  things  almost  as  barbarous.  A 
l^rd  be  conlemnes,  and  thinks  the  resting  time  might  be  shortened ;  which  makes  him  rise 
h  day,  observe  the  same  pace,  and  prove  full  as  happy,  if  the  day  be  happy.  The  names  of 
B,  hare,  and  bucke,  be  all  attracting  sillables ;  suflicient  to  furnish  flflcene  meales  wiih  long 


.MMqaarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p  27 
To  Uke  the  aua^  or  toy,  was  to  draw  the  knife  ak)ng  the  belly  of  the  deer,  in  order  to  ascertain 
r  ikt  he  vrwt,  and  the  operntion  wa«  be^un  at  the  brisket. 

Chal(Mier'»  Prayie  <if  Pollie,  1577.  The  whole  procciw  of  "undoing  the  Hart,**  may  be  seen  in  Mark- 
I  a  **  Geiitliinan  i»  Acadtwie/*  fol.  35. 
lon^m  apud  Whalley,  art  i.  nc.  6. 
*  Alluding  to  the  Book  of  St.  Alban«,  republished,  under  this  title,  in  1506,  Ny  Gervasc  Markham. 
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diieourse  in  the  adveolures  of  each.     Foxe,  drawes  lo  hit  exploits  done  against  cuhbes,  hitckfoxes, 
otters  and  badgers :  hare,  brings  out  his  encounters,  platformes,  engines,  fortifications,  and  night 
worke  done  gainst  leveret,  cony,  wilde-cat,  rabbet,  weasell,  and  pole-cat:  then  bucke,  the  cap- 
taine  of  all,  provokes  him  (not  without  strong  passion)  to  remember  hart,  hind,  stagge,  doe, 
pricket,  fawne,  and  fallow  deere.     He  uses  a  dogged  forme  of  governement,  which  might  bee 
(without  shame)  kept  in  humanity ;  and  yet  he  Is  unwilling  to  be  governed  with  the  same  reason : 
either  by  being  satisfied  with  pleasure,  or  content  with  ill  fortune.     Hee  hath  the  discipline  to 
marsbali  dogs,  and  sutably ;  when  a  wise  herakl  would  rather  menralle,  how  he  coald  distinguish 
their  coates.  birth,  and  gentry.     Hee  carries  about  him  In  his  mouth  the  very  soule  of  Ovid's 
bodies,  metamorphosed  into  trees,  rockes  and  waters ;  for,  when  he  pleases,  they  shall  eccho  and 
distincly  answere;  and  when  he  pleases,  be  extremd)  silent.     There  Is  little  danger  In  him 
towards  the  common  wealth ;  for  his  worst  intelligence  comes  from  shepherds  or  woodmen ;  and 
that  onely  threatens  the  destruction  of  hares;  a  well  knownedry  meate.     The  spring  and  he  are 
still  at  variance ;  in  mockage  therefore,  and  revenge  together  of  that  season,  he  weaves  her  Uverg 
in  winter.     Little  consultations  please  him  best;  but  the  best  directions  de  doth  love  and  follow, 
they  are  his  dogs.     If  hee  cannot  prevaile  therefore,  his  lucke  must  be  blamed,  for  he  takes  a 
speedy  course.     He  cannot  be  less  than  a  conquerour  from  the  beginning,  though  he  wants  the 
booty  ;  for  he  pursues  the  flight.      His  manhood  is  a  crooked  nrord  with  a  sawbticke;  but  the 
badge  of  his  generous  valour  Is  a  home  to  give  notice!     Battery  and  blowing  up,  he  loves  not ;  to 
undermine  Is  his  stratageme.     His  physick  teaches  him  not  to  drinke  sweating ;  In  amends  where- 
of, he  liquors  himselfe  to  a  heate,  upon  coole  blond,  if  he  delights  (at  least)  to  emulate  his  dog 
in  a  hot  nose.      If  a  kennel  of  hounds  passant  take  away  his  attention  and  company  from  church, 
do  not  blame  his  devotion ;  for  in  them  consists  the  nature  of  it,  and  his  knowledge.     His  fralliies 
are,  that  he  Is  apt  to  mistake  any  dog  worth  the  stealing,  and  never  take  notice  of  the  collar.     He 
dreames  of  a  hare  sitting,  a  foxe  earthed,  or  the  bucke  couchant :  and  if  his  fancy  would  be 
moderate^  his  actions  might  be  full  of  pleasure."  * 

Making  a  natural  transition  from  the  huntsman  to  his  hounds,  wo  have  to 
remark,  that  one  great  object,  at  this  period,  in  the  construction  of  the  kennel, 
was  the  modulation  and  harmony  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  dog.  This  was  car- 
ried to  a  nicety  and  |K<trfection  little  practised  in  the  present  day.  Gervase  Mark- 
ham  seems  to  write;  con  amove  on  this  subject,  and  has  penned  directions  which 
partake  both  of  the  picturesque,  and  of  the  melody  on  which  he  is  descanting: 
thus,  speaking  of  the  production  of  loudness  of  cry,  he  says, 

*'  If  you  would  have  your  kennel  for  loudness  of  mouth,  you  shall  not  then  choose  the  hollow 
deep  mouth,  but  the  loud  clanging  mouth,  which  sendelh  freely  and  sharply,  and  as  it  were 
redoublelh  in  utterance :  and  if  you  mix  with  them  the  mouth  that  rorelh,  and  the  mouth  that 
whineth,  the  cry  will  be  both  the  louder  and  the  smarter ; — and  the  more  equally  you  compound 
these  mouths,  havcing  as  many  rorcrs  as  spenders,  and  as  many  whiners  as  of  either  of  the  other, 
the  louder  and  plcasanter  your  cry  will  be,  especially,  if  it  be  in  sounding  tall  woods,  or  under  the 
echo  of  rorks;"  and  treating  of  the  composition  of  notes  in  the  kennel,  he  adds,   "  you  shall  as 
nigh  as  you  can,  sort  their  mouths  into  three  equal  parts  of  musick,  that  is  to  say  base,|  counter- 
tenor and  mean ;  the  base  are  those  mouths  which  are  most  deep  and  solemn,  and  are  spent  out 
plain  ami  freely,  without  redoubling :  the  counter-tenor  are  those  which  are  most  loud  and 
ringing,  whose  sharp  sounds  pass  so  swift,  that  they  seem  to  dole  and  make  division ;   and  the 
niran  are  those  which  are  soft  sweet  mouths,  that  though  plain,  and  a  III  tie  hollow,  yet  arc  spent 
smooth  and  freely  ;  yet  so  distinctly,  that  a  man  may  count  the  notes  as  they  open.     Of  these 
three  sorts  of  mouths,  If  your  kennel  be  (as  near  as  you  can)  equally  compounded,  you  shall  find 
It  most  perfect  and  delectable :  for  though  they  have  not  the  thunder  and  loudness  of  the  great 
dogs,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  high  wind-instruments,  yet  they  will  have  the  tunable 
sweetness  of  the  t>est  compounded  consorts ;  and  sure  a  man  may  find  as  much  art  and  delight  In 
a  lute  as  in  an  organ."  f 

Shakspeare,  who  frequently  avails  himself  of  the  language,  imagery,  and  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  tliis  diversion,  has  particularly  noticed,  in  a  passage  of 
much  animation  and  beauty,  the  care  taken  to  arrange  the  notes  of  the  kennel, 
and  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  varied  intonations  of  the  hounds.  Theseus 
addressing  Uippoly ta,  exclaims  — 

*  Satyricnl  EMsaycN,  &c.  by  John  StepbcnH,  1615. 

t  CoUDUey  CoiitcutmeoU,  1615.— 11th  edit.  I6b3,  p.  7—9. 


r.. 

•I  '• 


and  (lu*  pliMsiiiv  (UTi\«'imo  inmi  mo  vanod  inionaiioiiK  oi  iiir  iiouiia.s.     iiir8ous 
nddroMii!:  Ilippolytn,  cxclaiiiis  — 

*  Sai>rK'iil  ICh*ii>cs,  &)•.  Ii)  .IdIiii  Sti'plu'no,  1015. 

-;  (  iiuiitrt'y  Ctuiiciitini'iitti,  1015.— 11th  cilit.  IUtl3,  p.  7—\K 
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^  My  lore  shall  hear  the  muaick  of  my  hounds. — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  ralley ;  go : — 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip,  Never  did  I  bear 

Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The.     My  hounds  are  bred  nut  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,*  so  sanded  ;f  and  their  heads  are  hung 
^  ith  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapM  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouth  like  belli. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hoUa'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn.  % 

irs  from  a  scene  in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  from  a  passage  in  Laneham*s 
r  the  Queen*s  Entertainment  at  Kellengworth  Castle,  1575,  that  it  was  a 
hing,  at  this  period,  to  hunt  after  dinner,  or  in  the  evening.  Timon, 
m  employed,  during  the  morning,  in  hunting,  says  to  Alcibiades  — 

**  So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  forth  again ;  $ 

>eth,  twice,  during  her  residence  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  described 
ig  this  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Honest  Laneham*s  narrative 
these  royal  chases  will  amuse  the  reader. 

ij  waz  hot,  and  tbearfore  her  Highness  kept  in  till  a  Ave  a  clok  in  the  eevening :  what 
in'd  her  lo  ride  foorlh  into  the  cbace  too  hunt  the  Hart  of  fors ;  which  foound  anon, 
i>re  chased,  and  chafed  by  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  hooundes,  waz  fain  of  Gne  fors  at  last 
Tbear  to  beboird  the  swift  fleeting  of  the  deer  afore,  with  the  stalely  cariage  of 
I  his  swimmyng,  spred  (for  the  quantilee)  lyke  the  sail  of  a  ship  ;  the  boounds  bar- 
,  az  had  they  bin  a  number  of  skiphs  too  the  spoyle  of  a  karvell ;  the  ton  no  lesse 
orchaz  of  his  pray,  than  waz  the  other  earnest  in  savegard  of  bis  life  ;  so  az  the  earn- 
hooonds  In  continuauns  of  their  crie,  the  swiftness  of  the  deer,  the  running  of  footmen, 
ig  of  borsez,   the  blasting  of  bornz,  the  halloing  and  hewing  of  the  huntsmen,  with 
Bt  ecboz  between  wbilez  from  the  woods  and  waters  in  valliez  resounding ;  moved 
ledabl  in  so  by  a  degree,  az,  for  ony  parson  to  take  pleazure  by  moost  sensez  at  onez, 
linioD,  tbear  can  be  none  ony  wey  comparable  to  this ;  and  special  in  ibis  place,  that 
I  foonned  so  feet  for  the  pnrpoze ;  in  feitb,  Master  Martin,  if  ye  coold  with  a  wish,  I 
ltd  bin  at  it :  Wei,  the  hart  was  kild,  a  goodly  deer.''  ** 

tial  was  Her  Majesty  to  this  diversion  that  even  in  her  seventy-seventh 
still  pursued  it  with  avidity ;  for  Rowland  Whyte,  one  of  her  courtiers, 
»  Sir  Robert  Sidney  on  September  Tith,  1600,  says,  **  Her  majesty  is 
excellently  disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horseback, 
iDues  the  sport  long  ;"  and  when  not  disposed  to  incur  the  fatigue  of  join- 
le  chase,  she  was  recreated  with  a  sight  of  the  pastime;  thus  at  the  seat 
IIont«cute,  in  1591,  she  saw,  after  dinner,  from  a  turret, ''  sixteen  bucks 
Ig  fayre  lawe,  pulled  downe  with  greyhounds  in  a  launder  lawn.^-j-j- 
as  James  the  First  less  passionately  addicted  to  the  sport ;  his  journey 
>tland  to  England,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
uently  protracted  by  his  inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  in  the 
>n  his  road  to  Withrington,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Gary,  after  a  hard  ridti 
-^eren  miles  in  less  than  four  hours,  **  and  by  the  way  for  a  note,"  says  a 

!,  the  lai^e  chaps  of  a  hound. 

td,  that  M,  of  a  nandy  colour,  the  true  denotement  of  a  blood-hound. 

0«er^Nigfat'«  DreAin,  act  iv.  9c.  1.  §  Act  ii.  «c.  2. 

oh\  ProgrettM*  of  ESizabctli,  vol.  i.  Laneham's  Letter,  p.  13,  original  edition,  p.  17,  18. 

iok*t  Progrenct,  vol.  ii. 
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contemporary  writer,  **the  miles,  according  to  the  northern  phrase,  are  a  wey  hit 
longer  then  they  he  here  in  the  south, — His  Majesty  liaving  a  little  while  reposed 
himself  after  his  great  journey,  found  new  occasion  to  travell  further :  for,  as  he 
was  delighting  himselfe  with  the  pleasure  of  the  parke,  hee  suddenly  beheld  a  num- 
ber of  deerc  neare  the  place:  the  game  being  so  faire  before  him  hee  could  not  for- 
beare,  but  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  forth  he  went  and  slew  two  of  them  ;* 
again,  *^  After  his  Majesties  short  repast  to  Werslop  his  Majestie  rides  forward, 
but  by  the  way  in  the  parke  he  was  somewhat  stayed;  for  there  appeared  a 
number  of  huntes-men  all  in  greene;  the  chiefe  of  which  with  a  woodman's  speech 
did  welcome  him,  oOering  his  Majestie  to  shew  him  some  game,  which  he  gladly 
condiscended  to  see  ;  and  with  a  traine  set  he  hunted  a  good  space,  very  much  de- 
lighted." *  This  diversion  from  his  direct  route  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  same 
author,  and  proves  the  strong  attachment  of  the  monarch  to  this  amusement, 
which  he  preferred  to  either  hawking  or  shooting ;  he  divided  his  time,  says  Well- 
wood,  *^  betwixt  his  standish,  his  bottle,  and  his  hunting;  the  last  had  his  fair 
weather,  the  two  former  his  dull  and  cloudy  ;"•{•  an  assertion  which  with  regard  to 
hunting  is  corroborated  by  Wilson,  who,  recording  his  visit  to  his  native  dominions 
in  1617,  informs  us,  that  on  his  return  he  exhibited  the  same  keen  relish  for  the 
sport  which  he  had  shown  in  1603  :  **  The  King,  in  his  return  from  Scotland," 
he  remarks,  '^  made  his  Progress  through  the  hunting^K^ountries  (his  hounds  and 
hunters  meeting  him],  Sherwood-Forest,  Need-wood,  and  all  the  parks  and  forest*) 
in  his  way,  were  ransacked  for  his  recreation ;  and  every  night  begat  a  new  day 
of  delight."  if.  In  short,  James  was  so  engrossed  by  his  passion  for  hunting,  that 
he  neglected  the  most  important  business  to  indulge  it ;  and  even  aOccted  the  garb 
of  a  hunter  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  that  of  a  king.  Osborne  calls  him  a 
Sylvan  Prince,  and  adds,  '^  I  shall  leave  him  dressed  to  posterity  in  the  colours  1 
saw  him  in  the  next  Progress  after  his  Inauguration,  which  was  as  green  as  the 
grass  he  trod  on,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  his 
side."§ 

To  these  brief  notices  of  hawking  and  hunting,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  very 
few  remarks  on  the  kindred  amusements  of  fowling  and  fishing,  as  far  as  they 
deviate,  either  in  manner  or  estimation,  from  the  practice  or  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  pursuit  of  fowling,  indeed,  there  is  little  or  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  periods,  if  we  make  an  exception  for  two  instances  ;  and  these  now 
obsolete  modes  of  exercising  the  art,  were  termed  horscvstalking  and  bird-batting. 
The  former  consisted  originally  of  a  horse  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  so  n^lntled 
over  with  trappings  as  to  hide  the  fowler  completely  from  the  game;  a  co'itrivance 
much  improved  upon  for  facility  of  usage  by  substituting  a  stuffed  canvas  figure, 
painted  to  resemble  a  horse  grazing ;  this  was  so  light  that  the  sportsman  might 
move  it  easily  with  one  hand,  and  behind  it  he  could  securely  take  his  aim ;  to 
this  curious  species  of  deception  Shakspeare  alludes  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  the 
Duke,  speaking  of  Touchstone,  says,  *'  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and 
under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit ; "  **  and  again,  in  much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Claudio  exclaims, ''  Stalk  on,  stalk  on;  the  fowl  sits."  It  appears  from 
Drayton,  that  the  fowler  shot  from  underneath  his  horse,  where  he  was  con-r 
cealed  by  the  mantle-cloth  depending  to  the  ground  :  thus  in  the  '*  Polyolbion," 

"  One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a  shoot  cloth  stalk  ;^  ft 

*  ^  The  true  narration  of  the  Ekitcrtainment  of  his  Royall  Majestie,  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Edcnbrough,  till  hin  receiving  at  London ;  with  all  or  the  most  unecial  occurrences.  Together  with  the 
namcN  of  tho«e  gentlemen  whom  hin  Mnjestie  honoured  with  Knighthood.  At  London,  printed  by  Thomas 
Cree<le,  for  Thomas  Millington,  1603.  4u). 

•f  Memoim,  n.  35. 

i  Wilson 'm  History  of  Great  Britain,  p   106  ful.  IxMidon,  1658. 

$  Oxlwrn'M  Works,  8fo.  ninth  edit  1689.  n  444.  *  *  Act  t.  sc.  4 

tfChalfflers's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  36S.  Poly  olbion,8ong  xxv. 
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lod  in  the  ''  Muses*  Elysium** — 

**  Then  underneath  my  horse,  I  stalk  my  game  to  strike.''  * 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  stuffed  canvas  figure,  the  form  of  a  horse  painted  on  a 
ith  was  carried  before  the  sportsman  :  '^  Methinks,''  says  a  writer  of  this  period 
^ted  by  Mr.  Reed,  *'  I  behold  the  cunning  fowler,  such  as  I  have  knowno  in 
fenne  countries  and  els-where,  that  doe  shoot  at  woodcockes,  snipes,  and 
de  fowle,  by  sneaking  behind  a  painted  cloth  which  they  carry  before  tliem, 
iving  pictur^  in  it  the  shape  of  a  horse;  which  while  the  silly  fowle  gazeth  on, 
is  knockt  down  with  hale  shot,  and  so  put  in  the  fowlcr*s  budget/'f 
We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  Henry  the  Eighth  often  amused  himself  in  this 
nner;  for  in  the  inventories  of  his  wardrobes,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MS., 
to  be  found  frequent  allowances  of  materials  for  making  **  stalking  coats,  and 
Iking  hose  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.*'  jf. 
^Vf^  Of  the  peculiar  mode  of  netting  called  bird-batting,  the  following  account  has 
i  yieen  given  by  a  once  popular  authority  on  these  subjects  : 

n  *4   '( This  sport  we  call  in  England  most  commonly  blrd-batling,  and  some  call  it  low-belling  ; 
the  use  of  it  is  to  go  with  a  great  light  of  cressets,  or  rags  of  linen  dipped  in  tallow,  which 
make  a  good  light ;  and  you  must  have  a  pan  or  plate  made  like  a  lanlhorn,  to  carry  your 
io,  which  must  have  a  great  socket  to  hold  the  light,  and  carry  it  before  you,  on  your  breast, 
a  bell  lo  your  other  hand,  and  of  a  great  bigness,  made  in  the  manner  of  a  cow-bell,  but 
larger ;  and  you  must  ring  it  always  after  one  order.     If  you  carry  the  bell,  you  must  have 
companions  with  nets,  one  on  each  side  of  you  ;  and  what  with  the  bell,  and  what  with  the 
[,  the  birds  will  be  so  amazed,  that  when  you  come  near  them,  they  will  turn  up  their  white 
I :  your  companions  shall  then  lay  their  nets  quietly  upon  them,  and  take  them.     But  you 
continue  to  ring  the  bell ;  for  if  the  sound  shall  cease,  the  other  birds,  if  there  be  any  more 
at  hand,  will  rise  up  and  fly  away.''  $ 

lis  method  was  used  to  ensnare  woodcocks,  partridges,  larks,  etc.  and  it  is 

"J*.*"\**"^  4^  ^  stratagem  of  this  kind  Shakspearc  may  allude,  when  he  paints 
ickingham  exclaiming--.  ^ 

^  The  net  has  falPn  upon  me  ;  I  shall  perish 
^T  Under  device  and  practice."  ** 

^   Fishing,  as  an  art,  ha^  deviated  little,  in  this  country-,  from  the  state  to  which 

^t  had  attained  three  centuries  ago;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  and  amusement 

^1©  mark  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  during  the  period  that  we  are  considerinc' 

•nd  anteriorly,  this  delightful  recreation  has  been  discussed,  and  the  minutias  to 

^^Wuch  Its  Jiterary  patrons  have  descended. 

I  Of  hooks  written  on  the  *•  Art  of  Angling"  previous  to,  and  during  the  ace  of 

Phakspear^,  five,  independent  of  subsequent  editions,  may  be  enumerated  -and 

'from  three  of  these,  the  most  curious  of  their  kind,  we  shall  quote  a  few  passages 

Micative  of  the  warm  attachment  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     The 

ttrliest  panted  production  on  this  subject  is  "  The  Treatyse  of  Fysshynee  wvth 

JJm  Angle,    included    for  the  first  time,  in,  what  may  be  termed,  the  second  Jdi- 


■  •  rhalmer^**  English  Poets,  vol.  i v.  p.  458.  Nymphal  vi. 

I  If  Jtntrl  fbrGentne,  Lond.  1614.  ••  Henry  VIII  acti  hc  1 

"^  ^l^Boiuivf^^^  attributes  to  the  pen  of  this  ingenious  'lady  only*  the  foDowing 

1.  A  small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Hawking. 
9.  The  treatise  upon  Hunting. 
8.  A  short  list  of  the  beasts  of  chase. 
4.  And  another  short  one  of  beasU  and  fowls. 
i!^^^!lSm^^t3«^^  ^  ^"  ****"* •ntiquary  for  an  admind^le  (ao-iamilc  reprint  of  De  Wordes 
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cided  preference  to  Hshing  when  compared  with  hunting,  hawking,  and  fowling, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  author  observes,  that  the  Angler,  if  his  sport  should 
fail  him, 

**  Atte  the  leest,  hath  his  holsom  waike,  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a  sweto  ajre  of  the  swele 
savoure  of  the  meede  flouret,  that  roakyth  him  hungry ;  he  hereth  the  melodyoas  armony  of 
fowles ;  he  teeth  the  yonge  swannes,  heerons,  duckea,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowles,  wyf h  theyr 
brodes  ;  wyche  me  semjth  beUer  than  all  the  noyse  of  houndjs,  the  blastes  of  homys,  and  the 
cryes  or  fowtis,  that  honlers,  fawkeuers,  and  foulers  can  make.  And  If  the  Angler  take  fjishe; 
sorely,  thenne.  Is  there  noo  man  merier  than  he  is  In  his  spryte  ;'*  *  and  the  book  eoncladet  in  a 
singularly  pleasing  strain  of  pielj  and  simplicity.  **  Ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafty  djsporte," 
says  this  lover  of  fishing,  **  for  no  covet|senes,  to  the  encreasynge  and  sparynge  of  your  money 
oonly  ;  but  pryncypally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause  the  helihe  of  your  body,  and  specyally  of 
your  soule :  for  whanne  ye  purpoos  to  goo  on  your  dysportes  In  fysshynge,  ye  woll  not  deayre 
grelly  many  persons  ivylh  you,  whyche  myghte  leUe  you  of  your  game.  And  thenne  ye  may 
serve  Qod,  devoutly.  In  sayenge  affectuously  youre  custumable  prayer ;  and,  thus  doynge,  ye  sbaU 
eschevre  and  voyde  many  vices.** 

Of  this  impression  of  the  ''  Book  of  St.  Albans**  by  De  Worde,  numerous  edi- 
tions were  published  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  frequent- 
ly with  new  titles,  as  the  *'  Gentleman's  Academie*'  1595 ;  the  '^  Jewell  for  Gen- 
trie'*  1614,  and  the  '^  Gentleman's  Recreation*'  1674.  Two  small  tracts,  however, 
on  angling,  possessing  some  originality,  were  published  by  Leonard  Mascall,  and 
John  Taverner,  the  former  in  1590,  and  the  latter  in f  1600 ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant work  on  the  subject,  after  the  "  Treatyse  on  Fysshynge,**  is  a  poem  written 
by  one  John  Dennys,  or  Davors,  with  the  following  title :  **  The  Secrets  of  Ang- 
ling ;  teaching  the  choicest  Tooles,  Baytes,  and  Seasons  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish, 
in  Pond  or  River :  practised  and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Bookes.  By  J.  D. 
Esquire.**  8vo.  Lond.  1613.  This  is  a  production  of  considerable  ^^f^r.  — !!*• 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  aufchoiS  eulogium  on  his  ar*  •  -'^r  reprobaung  ine 
pastimes  of  gaming,  wantonness,  and  drinking,  he  exclaims— 


"  O  let  me  rather  on  the  pleasant  brinke 
Of  Tyne  and  Trent  possesse  some  dwelling  place, 
Where  I  may  see  my  quil  and  corke  downe  sinke 
With  eager  bite  of  Barbell,  Bleike,  or  Dace: 
And  on  the  world  and  his  Creatoor  thinke, 
While  they  proud  Thais  painted  sheet  embrace, 
And  with  the  fume  or  strong  tobacco's  smoke, 
All  qoafling  round  are  ready  for  to  choke. 

Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  then  pursue, 
And  on  their  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill ; 
8o  1  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  by  the  rivers  fresh  may  walke  at  will. 
Among  the  dazies  and  the  violets  blew : 
Red  hyacinth,  and  yellow  daffodill. 

Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rayes, 
Pale  ganderglas,  and  azor  culverkayes. 


I  count  it  better  pleasure  to  behold 
The  goodly  compa'sse  of  the  lofty  skie. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  like  burning  gold 
The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world's  great  eye ; 
The  watry  clouds  that  in  the  ayre  uprold. 
With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  fli« ; 
And  faire  Aurora  lifling  up  her  bead, 
All  blushing  rise  from  old  Titbonns  bed. 

The  hils  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains. 
The  plains  extended  levell  with  the  ground, 
The  ground  divided  into  sundry  vains. 
The  vains  enclos'd  with  running  rivers  round, 
The  rivers  making  way  through  nature's  chains, 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound : 
The  surging  sea  beneath  the  vallies  low. 
The  values  sweet,  and  lakes  that  lovely  flow. 


•  Burton  has  introduced,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  though  without  acknowledgment,  the  veiy 

""f  Thl  UdeSof  S«T'^^^^^  FiHhinK  with  llookc  and  Line,  and  of  aU  other  ln.tn.menl. 

thctreLS)  ttiS^^^^  l^ond.  1590.-  the  4th  edit  of  Mascall'.  Book  wy  repnnted  w 

160&^^  CerlSn  Slperime^^  Fi«h  and  Fruit,  pracUsed  by  John  Taverner,  GenUeman.agd  by 

hiSr^bluHfof^^^^  benefit  of  other-.-  4to.  London  (pVinted  for  ^m.  Pon«>nby)  »«»-Jt^«W  *£ 
Hr*^from  a  note  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  that  there  was  an  impreswon  of  Tav^roer'i  bookofthe 
l^e  dS?  iith  a  diBerent  title,  namely,  "  Approved  experiraentK  touchmg  Fi«h  and  Fruit,  to  be  regarded 

bl  the  lovers  of  Angling.^-Vide  Biig«ter's  edit.  1808.    Life  of  Walton,  n.  14.  note.  .  .  

'AthiAwa?  designated  "The  plSwure.  of  Princes,  or  Good  Men's  liecrcations :  contamuy  a Di«bm« 
of  tto  Sniemi  ArtolPishiog  with  the  Angle,  or  otherwise :  and  of  all  the  hidden  SecrcUbelomiDglhewwl©. 
4to.  Lond.  1614.** 
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woods,  tbe  forestit  wide  and  long 
irhlileaTesand  branches  fresh  and  green, 
cool  brovra  the  birds  with  chanting  song 
■e  with  their  quire  the  Summer's  Queen, 
lows  fair  where  Flora's  guifts  among, 
■ixt  the  Terdant  grasse  between, 
Tcr  skaled  fish  that  softly  swim 

tke  brooks  and  cryBtall  walry  brim. 


All  these  and  many  more  of  bis  creation. 
That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oft  doth  see. 
And  takes  therein  no  little  delectation 
To  thinke  how  strange  and  wonderful  they  bee. 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation. 
To  set  his  thoughts  on  other  fancies  firee  : 
And  whiles  he  looks  on  these  with  joy  full  eye. 
His  minde  is  wrapt  above  the  starry  i^ie.*-  * 


poet  has  entered  so  minutely  into  his  task,  as  to  give  directions  for  the  co- 
the  angler*s  deaths,  which  he  wishes  should  be  russet  or  gray  ;f  and  he 
is  third  book  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  moral  virtues  and  qualities 
I  necessary  to  a  lover  of  the  pastime ;  these,  he  informs  us,  are  twelve, 
,  faith,  hope,  charity,  patience,  humility,  courage,  liberality,  knowledge, 
ity,  piety,  temperance,  and  memory  ;  an  enumeration  sufficiently  exten- 
might  be  supposed,  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  eager  disciple ; 
Gervase  Markham,  notwithstanding,  wonderfully  augmented  the  list, 
lefatigable  author,  in  an  early  edition  of  his  *'  Countrey  Contentments,**  :j: 
cd  the  poef ry  of  Davors  into  prose,  with  the  following  title :  **  The  whole 
ingling ;  as  it  was  written  in  a  small  Treatise  in  Rime,  and  now  for  the 
mderstanding  of  the  Reader  put  into  prose,  and  adorned  and  inlarged.*' 
litions  are  numerous  and  entertaining,  a  specimen  of  which,  under  the 
il  notation  of  **  Angler*s  vcrtiies,"  will  convey  a  distinct  and  curious  idea 
tstimation  in  which  this  art  was  held  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and 
Doral  and  mental  qualifications  deemed  essential,  at  this  period,  towards 
BMful  attainment. 

r  for  the  inward  qualities  of  (he  mind,  albeit  some  writers  reduce  (hem  (o  twelve  beads, 
tdced,  whosoever  enjoyeth,  connot  cbuse  but  be  very  compleal  in  much  perfection,  yet  I 
w  liiero  into  many  other  branches.  The  first  and  most  especial  whereof  is,  that  a  skilfijl 
Dght  to  be  a  general  scbollcr,  and  seen  in  all  the  liberal  sciences,  as  a  grammarian,  to 
V  either  to  write  or  discourse  of  his  art  in  true  and  fitting  terms,  either  without  afTectalion 
tw.  He  should  have  sweetness  of  speech,  to  persuade  and  intice  others  to  delight  in  an 
10  much  laudable.  He  should  have  strength  of  arguments  to  defend  and  maintain  his 
I  against  envy  or  slander.  He  should  have  knowledge  In  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that 
fpects  he  may  guess  the  seasonableness  or  unseasonablcness  of  tbe  weather,  the  breeding 
,  and  from  what  coasts  the  winds  are  ever  delivered.  He  should  be  a  good  knower  of 
,  and  well  used  to  higbwayes,  that  by  taking  the  readiest  paths  to  every  lake,  brook,  or 
;  journies  may  be  more  certain,  and  less  wearisome.  He  should  have  knowledge  in 
Of  of  all  sorts,  whether  circular,  square,  or  diametrical,  that  when  he  shall  be  questioned 
mal  progresses,  he  may  give  a  geographical  description  of  the  angles  and  channels  of  rivers, 
fall  from  their  beads,  and  what  compasses  they  fetch  in  their  several  windings.  He 
have  the  perfect  art  of  numbring,  that  in  the  sounding  of  lakes  or  rivers,  he  may  know 
J  foot  or  inrhes  each  severally  containeth  :  and  by  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  (be 
may  yield  the  reason  of  every  river's  swifl  or  slow  current.  He  should  not  be  unskilful 
,  thai  whensoever  either  melancholy,  heaviness  of  his  thoughts,  or  tbe  perturbations  of 
)incies,  slirretb  up  sadness  in  him,  he  may  remove  the  same  with  some  godly  hymn  or 
»f  which  David  gives  him  ample  eiaroples. 

Iwsutiftd  encomium  ban  Ixwii  quoted  in  Walton's  Comftli'le  Angler,  witli  many  alterations,  and 
nn  nueh  for  tbe  wor«e ;  for  invtancG,  the  very  opening  uf  the  quotation  is  thus  given  : — 

**  Let  me  live  harroloMly  ;  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelliug-place — 

idufion  of  the  fourth  stanxa  :— 

**  The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  Tallies  low. 
Where  lakes,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do  flow.*^ 

Bagsier't  edit,  p  193. 
wt  BfarkhaiD,  in  his  **  Art  of  Aoriing,**  not  only  recommends  the  name  colours,  but  adds  a  caution 
ks  tiie  rural  dmtof  the  day :  ^  Let  your  apparel,**  sa^s  he,  **  be  close  to  your  body,  without  aikjr 
■ed  flashes,  or  hanging  sleeves,  waving  loofic.  like  sads  about  you.**  P.  69. 
nC  cdilkxi  of  the  CiiUDtrey  Contentments,  1615,  does  not  possess  the  ^  Art  of  Anding  ;**  it  pro- 
ofed in  the  Mcoad,  a  vear  or  two  after ;  for  the  work  was  so  popular  that  it  rapidly  ran  through 
Hcnioos :  the  ftfth  ii  dated  1633. 
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'*  He  musl  be  of  a  veil  settled  and  constant  belief,  to  enjoy  tbe  benefit  of  his  expectation ;  for 
then  to  despair,  it  vere  better  never  to  be  put  in  practice:  and  he  must  ever  think  vrhcre  the 
waters  are  pleasant,  and  any  thing  likely,  that  there  the  Creator  of  all  good  things  hath  stored  up 
much  of  plenty,  and  though  your  satisfaction  be  not  as  ready  as  your  wishes,  yet  you  must  hope 
still,  (hat  with  perseverance  you  shall  reap  the  fulness  of  your  harvest  with  contentment :  Then 
he  must  be  full  of  love  both  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  neighbour ;  to  his  pleasure,  which  otherwise 
will  be  irksome  and  tedious,  and  to  his  neighbour,  that  he  neither  give  offence  in  any  particular, 
nor  be  guilty  of  any  general  destruction  :  then  he  must  be  exceeding  patient,  and  neither  vex  nor 
excruciate  himself  with  losses  or  mischances,  as  in  losing  tbe  prey  when  It  is  almost  in  the  hand,  or 
by  breaking  his  tools  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  but  with  pleased  sufferance  amend  errors,  and 
think  mischances  instructions  to  better  carefulness. 

**  He  must  then  be  full  of  humble  thoughts,  not  disdaining  when  occasion  commands  to  kneel, 
lye  down,  or  wet  his  feet  or  fingers,  as  oft  as  there  is  any  advantage  given  thereby,  unto  the 
gaining  the  end  of  his  labour.  Then  must  he  be  strong  and  valiant,  neither  to  be  amazed  with 
storms,  nor  affrighted  with  thunder,  but  hold  them  according  to  their  natural  causes,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  highest :  neither  must  he,  like  tbe  fox  which  preyelh  upon  lambs,  employ  all  his 
labour  against  the  smaller  frey ;  but  like  the  lyon  tliat  seizeth  elephants,  think  (he  greatest  fish 
which  swimmeth,  a  reward  little  enough  for  the  pains  which  he  endureth.  Then  must  he  be 
liberal,  and  not  working  only  for  his  own  belly,  as  If  it  could  never  be  satisfied ;  but  he  must  wi(h 
much  cheerfulness  bestow^the  fruits  of  his  skill  amongst  his  honest  neighbours,  who  being  partners 
of  his  gain,  will  doubly  renown  his  triumph,  and  that  is  ever  a  pleasing  reward  to  vertue. 

"  Then  must  he  be  prudent,  that  apprehending  the  reasons  why  the  fish  will  not  bite,  and  all 
other  casual  impediments  which  hinder  his  sport,  and  knowing  the  remedies  for  the  same,  he  may 
direct  his  lal>ours  to  be  without  trooblesomeness. 

^*  Then  he  must  have  a  moderate  contention  of  the  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  indifferent  things, 
and  not  out  of  any  avarltious  greediness  think  every  thing  too  little,  be  it  never  so  abundant. 

*'  Then  must  he  be  of  a  thankful  nature,  praising  the  author  of  all  goodness,  and  shewing  a  large 
gratefulness  for  the  least  satisfaction. 

**  Then  must  he  be  of  a  perfect  memory,  quick  and  prompt  to  call  into  his  mind  all  the  needfull 
things  which  are  any  way  in  this  exercise  to  be  imployed,  lest  by  omission  or  by  forgetfulness  of 
any,  he  frustrate  his  hopes,  and  make  his  labour  effectless.  Lastly,  he  must  be  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution of  body,  able  to  endure  much  fasting,  and  not  of  a  gnawing  stomach,  observing  hours,  in 
which  if  itbe  unsatisfied,  it  troubleth  both  the  mind  and  body,  and  loselh  that  delight  which  maketh 
the  pastime  only  pleasing."* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  elaborate  catalogue  of  qualifications  without  a  smile; 
for  who  would  suppose  that  grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic,  astronomy,  geography, 
arithmetic  and  music,  were  necessary  to  form  an  angler :  yet  we  must  allow,  id- 
deed,  even  in  the  present  times,  that  hope,  patience,  and  contentment  are  still  ar- 
ticles of  indispensable  use  to  him  who  would  catch  fish;  for  though,  as  Shaks|>eare 
justlyobserves, 

**  The  plea8ant*8t  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream. 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait,** 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing^  Act  iii.  sc-  1. 

yet  are  we  so  frequently  disappointed  of  this  latter  spectacle,  that  the  art  may  be 
truly  considered  as  a  school  for  the  temper,  and  as  meriting  the  rational  encomium 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  dear  lover  of  the  angle  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and 
who  has  declared  that,  after  tedious  study,  angling  was  ^'  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a 
chcerer  of  his  spirits,  a  direrter  of  sadness,*]'  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  mo-* 
derator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness  ;'*  and  ^'  that  it  begat  habits  of 
peace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and  practised  it.'*  *'  Indeed,  my 
friend,"  adds  the  amiable  Walton,  '*  you  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of 

*  CouDtrty  Contentments,  Uth  edit.  n.  69.-62. 

I  To  thin  effect,  likewiie,  Col.  Venables  gives  a  decided  testimony ;  for  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Ezperienc*d 
An^er,**  first  published  in  ]G63,  he  declares,  ^  if  example  (which  is  tbe  best  proof)  may  sway  any  thUig,  1 
know  no  sort  of  men  less  subject  to  melancholy  than  anglers,  many  have  cast  oflf  otner  recreations  and  em- 
braced it,  but  I  never  knew  any  angler  wholly  cast  off  (thoujcn  occasions  miicht  interrupt)  their  affections  to 
their  beloved  recreation  *,**  and  he  addH,  ^  if  this  art  may  prove  a  uoble  brave  rest  to  my  mind,  'tis  all  tbe 
satisfaction  I  covet.^ 


I.       \  . 


»«■ 


I  To  this  effect.  likcwiM,  Col.  Vvnables  ({ivet  a  decided  testimony ;  for  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  Jbxpcnenc  d 
Angler ,''  firsi  piibliithed  in  1662,  he  declare«,  ^  if  example  (which  in  the  hest  proof)  may  wway  any  thing,  1 
know  no  wort  of  men  le^s  subject  to  melancholy  than  nnjKliTM,  many  have  ra«t  otTotlicr  recreations  and  em- 
braced it,  but  I  never  knew  any  angler  wholly  cast  oil'  (though  octMisions  niiKht  iiiterr^ipt)  their  aflcctions  to 
their  beloved  recreation  i**  and  he  addn,  *^  if  thiH  art  nuiy  prove  a  noble  brave  reiit  to  my  mind,  'tin  all  the 
ntisfaction  I  covet.** 


'^,'  '" 
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humility ;  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  world  of  other  hicssings,  at- 
tending apon  it."  * 

A  rural  diversion  of  a  kind  \ery  opposite  to  that  of  angling,  namely,  Horse- 
racing,  may  be  considered,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  state  to  which  the  rage  for  gambling  has  since  carried  it,  as  still  in 
its  infancy.  It  was  classi^d,  indeed,  with  hawking  and  hunting,  as  a  liberal  pas- 
time, and  almost  generally  pursued  for  the  mere  purposes  of  exercise  or  pleasure ; 
hence  the  moral  satirists  of  the  age,  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
recommended  it  as  a  substitute  for  cards  and  dice.  That  it  was,  however,  even 
at  this  period,  occasionally  practised  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  turf,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  who  says, 


'*  I  hare  heard  of  riding  wagers. 


Where  horses  bare  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  run  inhe  clock's  behalfi"  Cgmbtlitte,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

and  Burton,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  mentions  the  rui- 
nous consequences  of  this  innovation  :  *'  Horse-races,*'  ho  observes,  *'  are  de- 
sports  of  great  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by  such 
means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes.'*f 

To  encourage,  however,  a  spirit  of  emulation,  prizes  were  established  for  the 
swiftest  horses,  and  these  were  usually  either  silver  bells  or  silver  cups ;  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  former,  the  common  term  for  horse-races  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  was  bell-courses,  an  amusement  which  became  very  frequent  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  and,  though  the  value  of  the  prize  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  the  riders  were  for  the  most  part  the  owners  of 
the  horses,  attracted  a  numerous  concourse  of  spectators. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  breed  of  race-horses  was  held,  even  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  may  be  drawn  from  a  passage  in  one  of  the  satires  of  Bishop  Hali^ 
first  published  in  1597  : — 


"  Dost  (boa  prize 


Thy  brute  beasts  worth  by  their  dam's  qualities  ? 

Say*st  thou  this  colt  shall  prove  a  swift  pac'd  steed, 

Onely  because  a  Jennet  did  him  breed  ? 

Or  say'st  thou  this  same  horse  shall  win  the  prizei 

Because  his  dam  was  swiftest  Trunchifice 

Or  Runceval  his  syre ;  himself  a  galloway  ? 

While  like  a  tireling  jade,  he  lags  half  way.*^  ^ 


While  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Art  of  Riding  was,  during  the 
era  we  are  contemplating,  carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  ; 

**  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship,'* 

was  the  pursuit  of  every  eager  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  various  treatises  were 
written  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  an  accomplishment  at  once  so  useful  and  so 
fashionable.  Among  these,  the  pieces  of  Gervase  Markam  may  l)e  deemed  the 
best;  indeed,  his  earliest  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  dated  1593,  claims  to  be 
the  Grst  ever  written  in  this  country  on  the  art  of  training  Running-horses  ;§  and 

*  Walton*!  Complete  Amder  apud  Bagntcr,  p.  122. — **  Let  me  lako  this  opportUDitj,"  says  Mr.  Bowles* 
**  of  rccoomwodiD^  the  amiame  and  venerable  iKaac  Walton '«  Complete  Ani{Ier ;  a  work  the  most  singular 
of  its  kind,  breathing  the  Terv  tpirit  of  contentment,  of  quiet,  and  unaffected  philanthropy,  and  interspersed 
with  some  beautiful  relics  ot  poetry,  old  songs,  and  ballads."  Bawlt^$  PapB^  vol.  i.  p.  1^. 

j-  Anatomy  of  Melancbdj ,  p.  170.  part  ii.  sat.  *2.  Mem.  iv. 

z  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  yoL  ▼.  p.  S75  book  iv.  satire  3. 

f  The  title  is  as  foUow* :  **  A  Discourcc  of  Horsemanshippe :  wherein  the  breeding  and  rjding  of  Hones 
far  serriee,  in  a  breefe  manner  is  more  methodically  sette  oowne  then  hath  been  heretofore,  &c.  Also  the 
■aaaer  tochuae,  traiiie,  rjdeand  dyet,  both  Himttng- horses  and  Huiining-horses :  with  all  the  secretes  thereto 
Mftnf*"t  disoorerea.  An  arte  never  hearetofbre  written  by  any  authour.  Bramo  asaai,  poco  spero,  nulla 
ekic^.    At  Loodon.    Ptmtcd  bf  John  Cbariewood  for  Richard  Smith,  1593,  4lo.     Dedicated  "^  To  the 
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is  supposed  also  to  be  the  iirst  production  of  Markam:  it  went  through  many 

impressions   under  various  titles,  and  from  onti  of  these  termed  Cavelarice^ 

printed  in  1607,  I  shall  select  a  minutely  curious  picture  of  the  ^^horsemairs 
apparel." 

**  First,  vhen  you  begin  to  learne  to  ride,  you  must  come  to  the  stable,  in  such  decent  and  Gl 
apparel,  as  is  meet  for  such  an  exercise,  that  is  to  say,  a  hal  which  must  sit  close  and  firmr 
upon  your  heade,  with  an  indifferent  narrow  verge  or  brim,  so  that  in  the  saults  or  bounds  of 
the  horse,  it  may  neither  through  widenesse  or  unweldinesse  fall  from  your  head,  nor  wilh  the 
brcdth  of  the  brim  Tall  into  your  eics,  and  impeach  your  sight,  both  which  are  verie  grossc 
errors :  About  your  neclt  you  shall  weare  a  Tailing  band,  and  no  rufle,  whose  depth  or  thicknesse, 
may,  cither  witti  the  winde,  or  motions  of  your  horse,  rufTell  about  your  face;  or,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Spaniards,  daunce  hobby-horse-lilte  about  your  shoulders,  which  though  in 
them  is  taken  for  a  grace,  yet  in  true  judgment  it  is  found  an  errour.  Your  doublet  shal  be  made 
close  and  handsome  to  your  bodie,  large  wasted,  so  that  you  may  ever  be  sure  to  ride  wilh  your 
points  trussed  (for  to  ride  otherwise  is  most  vilde)  and  in  ail  parts  so  easye,  that  it  may  not  take 
from  you  the  use  of  anie  part  of  your  bodie.  About  your  waste  you  must  have  ever  your  girdle 
and  thereon  a  smal  dagger  or  punniard,  which  must  be  so  fast  in  the  shealh  that  no  motion  of  the 
horse  may  cast  it  forth,  and  yet  so  readie,  that  upon  any  occasion  you  may  draw  it.  Your  hose 
would  be  large,  rounde,  and  full,  so  that  they  may  fill  your  saddle,  which  should  it  otherwise  be 
emptie  and  your  bodie  lookc  'Uke  a  small  substance  in  a  great  compasse,  it  were  wondrous  un- 
comely. Your  bootes  must  be  cleanc,  blacke,  long,  and  close  to  your  legge,  comming  almost  up 
to  your  middle  thigh,  so  that  they  may  lie  as  a  defence  betwixt  your  knee  and  the  tree  of  your 
saddle.  Your  boote-hose  must  come  some  two  inches  higher  then  your  bootes,  being  hansomely 
tied  up  with  pointes.  Y'^our  spurres  must  be  strong  and  flat  inward,  bending  with  a  compasse 
under  your  ancle :  the  neck  of  your  spurre  must  be  long  and  straight,  and  rowels  thereof  longe 
and  sharp,  the  prickes  thereof  not  standing  thirke  together,  nor  being  above  five  in  number. 
Upon  your  handes  you  must  weare  a  hansome  paire  of  gloves,  and  in  your  right  hande  you  must 
have  a  long  rodde  finely  rush-growne,  so  that  the  small  hande  thereof  be  hardly  so  great  as  a 
round  packe-threed,  insomuch  that  when  you  move  or  shake  it,  the  noyes  thereof  may  be  lowde 
andsharpe."  * 

Having  thus  noticed  the  great  rural  diversions  of  this  period,  as  far  as  they  de- 
viate from  modern  practice,  the  remainder  of  the  cliapter  will  be  occupied  by  such 
minor  amusements  of  the  country  as  may  now  justly  be  considered  obsolete  ;  for 
it  must  be  recollected,  to  enumerate  only  what  is  peculiar  to  the  era  under  con- 
sideration, forms  the  object  of  our  research.  It  should,  likewise,  here  be  added, 
that  those  amusements  which  are  equally  common  to  both  country  and  town, 
will  find  their  place  under  the  latter  head,  such  as  cards,  dice,  the  practice  of 
archerv,  baitin«,  etc.  etc. 

Among  the  amusements  generally  prevalent  in  the  country.  Burton  has  included 
the  Quintain.  This  was  originally  a  mere  martial  sport;  and,  as  Yegetius  in- 
forms us,  familiar  to  the  Romans,  from  an  individual  of  which  nation,  named 
Quintus,  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  etymology.  During  the  early  feudal 
ages  of  modern  Europe  it  continued  to  support  its  military  character,  was  prac- 
tised by  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  preceded,  and  probably  gave  origin  to 
tilling,  justs,  and  tournaments.  These,  however,  as  more  elegant  and  splendid 
in  their  costume,  gradually  superseded  it  during  the  prevalence  of  chivalry  ;  it 
then  became  an  exercise  for  the  middle  ranks,  for  burgesses  and  citizens,  and  at 
length,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  degenerated  into  a  mere  rustic 
sport. 

It  would  appear,  from  comparing  Stowe  with  Shakspeare,  that  about  the  year 
1600,  the  Quintain  was  made  use  of  under  two  forms;  the  most  simple  consisting 
of  a  post  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cross-bar 
turning  upon  a  pivot  or  spindle,  with  a  broad  board  nailed  at  one  end  and  a  bag 
of  sand  siispended  at  the  other  ;  at  the  board  tbev  ran  on  horseback  with  spears 

Right  Worshipfull,  ami  his  .siiigulur  poo<l  fnthor,  Ma.  Rob.  Mnrkhnm.  of  Collmni,  in  the  County  of  Nol- 
liiiRham,  Rtq.  liy  Jervis  Markham.  LioenwMl  29  January.  I59-^."     Vide  Herbert,  v.  2   1102. 
*  Cavelarici*,  or  the  arte  and  knowledge  belonging  to  the  liorse-ryder,  1607.    Rook  ii.  chap.  34. 
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or  staves  and  ^'hce,*'  says  Sto^e,  ^'tliat  liit  not  the  broad  end  of  thequinten  was 
of  all  men  laugticd  to  scorne ;  and  hee  tliat  hit  it  full,  if  he  rid  not  the  faster,  had 
a  sound  blow  in  bis  necke  with  a  bagge  full  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end.*'* 
A  more  costly  and  elaborate  machine,  resembling  the  human  form,  is  alluded  to 
by  Shaks|)eare  in  Xs  You  Like  It,  where  Orlando  says. 


"  My  better  parts 


Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up, 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block. '^  Act  1.  sc.2. 

In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  a  quintain,  carved  in  wood  in  imitation  of 
the  human  form,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in  common  use.  f  The 
figure  very  generally  n'pn?sented  a  Saracen,  armed  with  a  shield  in  one  hand, 
and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and,  being  placed  on  a  pivot,  the  skill  of  those  who  at-* 
tacked  it,  depended  on  shivering  the  lance  to  pieces  between  the  eyes  of  the 
figure;  for  if  the  weapon  deviated  to  the  right  or  left,  and  especially  if  it  struck 
the  shield,  the  quintain  turned  round  with  such  velocity  as  to  give  the  horseman 
a  violent  blow  on  the  back  with  his  sword,  a  circumstance  which  covered  the  per- 
former with  ridicule,  and  excited  the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  That  such  a  ma- 
chine, termed  the  shield  quintain,  was  used  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  we  have  the  authority  of  Froissart ;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  this  species  of  the  diversion  was  as  common  in  England,  and  still  lingered 
here  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  to  a  quintain  of  this  kind,  representing 
an  armed  man,  and  erected  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  exercise,  Shakspeare 
alludes  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  for  several  years  anterior,  the  quintain  had  almost  universally  be- 
come the  plaything  of  the  peasantry,  and  was  seldom  met  with  but  at  rural  wed- 
dings, wakes,  or  fairs  ;  or  under  any  other  form  than  that  which  Stowe  has  de- 
scribed. No  greater  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  when  Elizabeth 
was  entertained  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  in  1575,  with  an  exact  representation  of  a 
Country  Bridale,  a  quintain  of  this  construction  formed  a  part  of  it.  ''  Marvel- 
lous," says  Laneham,  "were  the  martial  acts  that  were  done  there  that  day;  the 
bridegroom  for  pre-eminence  had  the  first  course  at  the  Quintaine,  brake  his 
spear  treshardiment ;  but  his  mare  in  his  manage  did  a  little  so  titubate,  that 
much  ado  had  his  manhood  to  sit  in  his  saddle,  and  to  scape  the  foil  of  a  fall : 
With  the  help  of  his  hand,  yet  he  recovered  himself,  and  lost  not  his  stirrups 
for  he  had  none  to  his  saddle] ;  had  no  hurt  as  it  hapt,  but  only  that  his  girth 
burst,  and  lost  his  pen  and  inkhorn  that  he  was  ready  to  weep  for;  but  his  hand- 
kerchief, as  good  hap  was,  found  he  safe  at  his  girdle;  that  cheered  him  somewhat, 
and  had  good  regard  it  should  not  be  filed.  For  though  heat  and  coolness  upon 
sundry  occasions  made  him  sometime  to  sweat,  and  sometime  rheumatic ;  yet 
durst  he  be  bolder  to  blow  his  nose  and  wipe  his  face  with  the  (lappet  of  his  father*s 
jacket,  than  with  his  mother's  muffler :  His  a  goodly  matter,  when  youth  is  man- 
nerly brought  up,  in  fatherly  lo\e  and  motherly  awe. 

*'  Now,  Sir,  after  the  bride-groom  bad  made  his  course,  ran  the  rest  of  the  band  a  while,  in 
umkt  order ;  bat  foon  alter,  tag  and  rag,  cut  and  long  tail ;  where  the  specialty  or  the  iport  was 
to  tee  bow  loroe  for  his  slackness  had  a  good  l>ob  with  the  bag  ;  and  some  for  bis  baste  to  topple 
down  rigbl,  and  come  tumbling  to  the  post :  Some  striving  so  much  at  the  first  setting  out,  that 
it  leemed  a  question  between  the  man  and  the  beast,  whether  the  course  should  be  made  a  horse* 
back  or  a  fool :  and  pot  forth  with  the  spurs,  then  would  run  his  race  by  us  among  the  thickest  of 
the  Ibroog,  that  down  came  they  together  hand  ever  head.  Another,  while  he  directed  his  course 
lo  Ibe  quiolaine,  his  jument  would  carry  him  to  a  mare  among  the  people ;  so  his  horse  as  amorous 
M  himself  adventurous :  An  other,  too,  run  and  miss  the  quintaine  with  his  staff,  and  hit  the  board 
wllb  bis  bead  * 

'  Sarvej  ofl^rfxidon,  4lo.  1618.  n.  145. 

f  Vide  PhiYiad  nv  rexereioc  da  montpr  a  chcfal,  part  iii.  p.  177.  ct  Traito  den  Tuumois,  Jousti'S,  ftc. 
rw  Claude  Fru.  Mcnettrier,  p.  964. 
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*'  Many  such  gay  games  yiere  there  among  these  riders  :  yiho  by  and  by  after,  opon  a  greater 
courage,  left  their  quintaining,  and  ran  one  at  another.  There  to  see  the  stem  coontenaDces, 
the  grim  looks,  the  couragious  attempts,  the  desperate  adventures,  the  dangerous  courses,  the 
fierce  encounters,  whereby  the  buff  at  the  man,  and  the  counterbufT  at  the  horse,  that  both  some- 
time came  toppling  to  the  ground.  By  my  troth,  Master  Martin,  *twas  a  liyely  pastime;  I 
believe  it  vrould  have  moved  some  man  to  a  right  merry  mood,  though  it  had  been  told  bim  his 
wire  lay  a  dying."  * 

This  passage  presents  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  what  the  rural  qulDtain  was 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  an  exercise  which  continued  to  amuse  our  rustic  fore- 
fathers for  more  than  a  century  after  the  princely  festival  of  Kenelworth.  Hin- 
shieu,  who  published  his  Dictionary  in  1617,  the  year  subsequent  to  Shakspeare's 
death,  informs  us  that  ^*A  quintaine  or  quintelle,'*  was  ''a  game  in  request  at 
marriages,  when  Jac  and  Tom,  Die,  Hob  and  Will,  strive  for  the  gay  garland.** 
Randolph  in  1642,  alluding  in  oneof  his  poems  to  the  diversionsof  theSpaniarda,  says 

^  Foot-ball  with  us  may  be  with  them  balloone ; 
As  they  at  tiitSf  so  we  at  quintaine  runne; 
And  those  old  pastimes  relish  best  with  Ae, 
That  have  least  art,  and  most  simplicitie;^' 

Ptott  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  first  printed  in  1677,  mentions  the  Quin- 
tain as  the  common  bridal  diversion  of  the  peasantry  atDeddington  in  that  coun- 
ty;  'Mt  is  now,"  he  remarks,  *'  only  in  request  at  marriages,  and  set  up  in  the 
way  for  young  men  to  ride  at  as  they  carry  home  the  bride,  he  that  breaks  the 
board  being  counted  the  best  man  ;"f  and  in  a  satire  published  about  the  year 
1690,  under  the  title  of  <<  The  Essex  Champion  ;  or  the  famous  History  of  Sir 
Billy  of  Billerecay,  and  his  Squire  Ricardo,"  intended  as  a  ridicule,  after  the 
manner  of  Cervantes,  on  the  romances  then  in  circulation,  the  hero.  Sir  Billy, 
is  represented  as  running  at  a  quintain,  such  as  Stowe  has  drawn  in  his  Survey, 
but  with  the  most  unfortunate  issue,  for  ''  taking  his  launce  in  his  hand,  he  rid 
with  all  his  might  at  the  Quinten,  and  hitting  the  board  a  full  blow,  brought  the 
sand-bag  about  with  such  force,  as  made  him  measure  his  length  on  the  ground  S'% 

Most  of  the  numerous  athletic  diversions  of  the  country  remaining  what  they 
were  two  centuries  ago,  cannot,  in  accordance  with  our  plan,  require  any  com- 
ment or  detail ;  two,  however,  now,  we  believe,  entirely  obsolete,  and  which 
serve  to  mark  the  manners  of  the  age,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce.  Mercu- 
tio,  in  a  contest  of  pleasantry  and  banter  with  Romeo,  exclaims,  ^'  Nay,  if  thy 
wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done." 

This  barbarous  species  of  horse-race,  which  has  been  named  from  its  resem-^ 
blance  to  the  flight  of  wild-geese,  was  a  common  diversion  among  the  country-^ 
gentlemen  of  this  period  ;  Burton,  indeed,  calls  it  one  of  '*  the  disports  of  great 
men  ;"§  a  confession  which  does  no  honour  to  the  age,  for  this  elegant  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  two  horses  starting  together,  and  he  who  proved  the  hindmost 
rider  was  obliged  to  follow  the  foremost  over  whatever  ground  he  chose  to  carry 
him,  that  horse  which  could  distance  the  other  winning  the  race. 

Another  sport  still  more  extraordinary  and  rude,  and  much  in  vogue  id  the 
south-western  counties,  was  one  of  the  numerous  games  with  the  ball,  and  term- 
ed Hurling.  Of  this  there  were  two  kinds,  *'  hurling  to  the  goales**  and  '*  hurl- 
ing to  the  country,"  and  both  have  been  described  with  great  accuracy  by  Carew, 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall.  The  first  is  little  more  than  a  species  of  hand-ball, 
but  the  second,  when  represented  as  the  amusement  of  gentlemen,  furnishes  a 
curious  picture  of  the  civilisation  of  the  times. 

**  In  hurling  to  the  country,"  says  Carcw,  *'  two  or  three,  or  more  parishes  agree  to  hurl 
against  two  or  three  other  parishes.     The  matches  are  usually  made  by  genUemeo,  and  their 

*  NichoUN  ProgregfiCK  of  Queen  Eliasabetb,  vol.  i.  and  Lanchnm*8  Letter,  p.  30 — 32. 

+  Natural  Hint,  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  800.  X  Ccnsura  l.iterariu,  vol.  viii.  p.  333, 234. 

$  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit.  p.  170. 
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gotitt  *re  either  those  gentlemen*8  hoases,  or  some  towns  or  villages  three  or  Tour  miles  asunder, 
i»r  wbkh  either  side  maketb  choice  after  the  nearnesse  of  Ibeir  dwellings ;  when  they  meet, 
there  is  oefther  comparing  of  numbers  nor  matching  of  men,  but  a  silver  ball  is  cast  up,  and  that 
conpany  which  can  catch  and  carry  it  by  force  or  slight  to  the  place  assigned,  gained  the  ball  and 
the  victory. — Such  as  see  where  the  ball  is  played  give  notice,  crying  '  ware  east/  '  ware  west,' 
M  the  Mme  is  carried.  The  hurlers  taiie  their  next  way  over  billes,  dales,  hedges,  ditches ;  yea, 
aod  thorow  bosches,  briarSi  mires,  plashes,  and  rivers  whatsoever,  so  as  you  shall  sometimes  see 
twenty  or  thirty  lie  togging  together  in  the  water  scrambling  and  scratching  for  the  ball.''  * 

The  domestic  amusements  in  the  country  being  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the 
same  with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  city,  we  shall,  with  one  exception,  refer 
the  consideration  of  them  to  another  part  of  this  work.  -  The  pastime  for  which 
this  distinction  is  claimed,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Shovel-board,  or  Shuffle- 
board,  and  was  so  universally  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom,  during  the  era 
of  which  we  are  treating,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  nobleman*s  or  gen- 
tleman's house  in  the  country  in  which  this  piece  of  furniture  was  not  a  conspi- 
cuous object.  The  great  hall  was  the  place  usually  assigned  for  its  station,  though 
in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  a  room  was  appropriated  to 
this  purpose,  called  the  Shovell-Board  Room.f 

The  table  necessary  for  this  game,  now  superseded  by  the  use  of  Billiards,  was 
frequently  upon  a  very  large  and  expensive  scale. 

**  It  isremarltable/'  observes  Dr.  Plott,  ^*  that  in  the  hall  at  Chartley  the  shufQe-board  table, 
tboagh  ten  yards  one  foot  and  an  inch  long,  is  made  up  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pieces, 
which  ire  generally  about  eighteen  inches  long,  some  few  only  excepted,  that  are  scarce  a  foot ; 
which,  being  laid  on  longer  boards  for  support  underneath,  are  so  accurately  joined  and  glewed 
together,  tliat  no  shu(ne-lH>ard  whatever  is  freer  from  rubbs  or  casting. — There  is  a  joynt  also  in 
the  shuffle-board  at  Madeley  Manor  exquisitely  well  done.'*  t 

The  mode  of  playing  at  Shovel-hoard  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt : — 
'*  At  ooe  end  of  the  sbovel-l)oard  there  is  a  line  drawn  across,  parallel  with  the  edge,  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  it ;  at  four  feet  distance  from  this  line  another  is  made,  over  which 
it  to  oecettary  for  the  weight  to  pass  when  it  is  thrown  by  the  player,  otherwise  the  go  is  not 
reckoned.  The  players  stand  at  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the  two  marks  above  mentioned, 
each  of  them  having  four  flat  weights  of  metal,  which  they  shove  from  them,  one  at  a  time,  aller- 
oaiely :  and  the  judgment  of  the  play  is,  to  give  sufBcicnt  impetus  to  the  weight  to  carry  it  beyond 
tlie  roarii  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  which  requires  great  nicety,  for  if  it  be  too  strongly 
impelled,  so  as  to  fall  from  the  table,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  Into  a  trough  placed 
oDderaeath  for  its  reception,  the  throw  is  not  counted ;  if  it  hangs  over  the  edge,  without  Calling, 
three  are  redioned  towards  the  player's  game ;  if  it  lie  between  the  line  and  the  edge,  without 
haogiog  over,  it  tells  for  two;  if  on  the  line,  and  not  up  to  it,  but  over  the  first  line,  it  counts  for 
one.  The  game,  wlien  two  play,  is  generally  eleven ;  but  the  number  is  extended  when  four,  or 
more,  are  jointly  concerned/'  S 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  that,  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  the  broad  shillings  of  Edward  YI.  were  made  use  of  at  shovel-board  instead 
of  the  more  modern  weights.  FalstafT  is  enquiring  of  Pistol  if  he  picked  master 
Slender's  purse,  a  query  to  which  Slender  thus  replies :  **  Ay,  by  these  gloves, 
did  be  (or  I  would  I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else), 
of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  me 
two  shillings  and  two-*pence  a->piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves."  '*  That 
Slender  means  the  broad  shilling  of  one  of  our  kings,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone, 
*'  appears  from  comparing  these  words  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  old 
quarto :  *  Ay  by  this  handkerchief  did  he ; — two  faire  shovel-board  shillings,  be- 
sides seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences.*  " 

Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  game  of  shovel-board  is  not  much  older  than 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  and  that  it  is  only  a  variation,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
what  was  term*d  Shove^roat,  a  game  invented  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 

*  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  160S,  book  i.  p.  74.         j*  Vide  Todd's  Milton,  2d.  e«lit  vol.  \i.  p.  19*^1 
t  Natarml  Htilory  ^  Slaifordiliire,  p.  383.  $  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  '264. 
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doscrihed  in  the  statutes,  of  his  33d  year,  as  a  new  game.  *  Shove-groat  was 
also  played,  as  the  name  implies,  with  the  coin  of  the  age,  namely  silver  groats, 
then  as  large  as  our  modern  shillings,  and  to  this  pastime  and  to  the  instrument 
used  in  performing  it,  Shakspeare  likewise,  and  Jonson,  allude ;  the  first  in  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  FalstafT,  threatening  Pistol,  exclaims, 
"  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  Shove-groat  shilling :"  the  second  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  where  Knowell,  speaking  of  Brain-worm,  says  that  he  has 
"  translated  begging  out  of  the  old  hackney  pace,  to  a  fine  easy  amble,  and  made 
it  run  as  smooth  off  the  tongue  as  a  shove-groat  shilling.*'  f  That  the  game  of 
Shovel-board  is  subsequent,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  diversion  of  Shove-groat,  is 
probable  from  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Douce,  that  no  coin  termed  sho- 
>  el-groat  is  any  where  to  be  found,  and  consequently  the  era  of  the  broad  shilling 
may  be  deemed  that  also  of  shovel-board.  Mr.  Strutt  supposes  the  modern  game 
of  Justice  Jervis  to  resemble,  in  all  essential  points,  the  ancient  Shove-groat.:}: 

Between  the  juvenile  sports  which  were  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  those  of  the  present  day,  little  variation  or  discrepancy,  worth  no- 
ticing, can  be  perceived ;  they  were,  under  slight  occasional  alterations  of  form 
and  name,  equally  numerous,  trifling,  or  mischievous,  and  Shakspeare  has  now 
and  then  referred  to  them,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  or  similitude ;  he  has, 
in  this  manner,  alluded  to  the  well-known  games  of  leap-frog  ;  §  handydandy;** 
wildmare,  or  balancing  ;  f  f  flap-dragons  ;  ^'\.  loggats,  or  kittlepms ;  §S  country- 
base,  or  prisoner  s  bars;***  fast  and  loose;  fff  nine  men's  morris,  ornve-penny 
morris ;:|::^:t^  cat  in  a  bottle ;  §§§  flgure  of  eight,****  etc.  etc. ;  games  which,  to- 
getlier  with  those  derived  from  balls,  marbles,  hoops,  etc.  require  no  description, 
and  which,  deviating  little  in  their  progress  from  age  to  age,  can  throw  no  mate- 
rial light  on  the  costume  of  early  life.  Very  few  diversions,  indeed,  peculiar  to 
our  youthful  days  have  become  totally  obsolete ;  among  these,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  one,  which,  from  the  obscurity  resting  on  it,  its  peculiarity,  and  for- 
mer popularity,  is  entitled  to  some  distinction.  We  allude  to  the  diversion  of 
barley-breake,  of  the  mode  of  playing  which,  Mr.  Strutt  confesses  himself  igno- 
rant, and  merely  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Sidney,  as  given  by  Johnson  in 
his  Dictionary : 

^  By  neighbours  praisM,  she  went  abroad  thereby. 
At  barley-breake  her  sweet  swift  feet  to  try.''  fttt 

Barley-breake  was,  however,  among  young  people,  one  of  the  most  popular 
amusements  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  continued  so  un- 
til the  austere  zeal  of  the  Puritans  occasioned  its  suppression  :  thus  Thomas  Ran- 
dall, in  *'  An  Eclogue"  on  the  diversions  of  Cotswold  Hills,  complains  that 

^  Some  melancholy  swaines,  about  have  gone. 
To  teach  all  zeale,  their  owne  coroplection— 
These  teach  that  daunciiig  is  a  Jezabell, 
Aud  Barley-breake  the  ready  way  to  hell/'  iX\t 

Before  this  puritanical  revolution  took  place,  barley-breake  was  a  common 
theme  with  the  amatory  bards  of  the  day,  and  allusions  to  it  were  frequent  in  their 
songs,  madrigals,  and  ballets.  With  one  of  these,  written  about  1600,  we  shall 
present  the  reader,  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  light  poetry  of  the  age: — 


Pouco's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  454,455. 

VVhalley's  Works  of  Beu  Jouson,  vol.  i.  t  Vide  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  367.  edit,  of  1810. 

II  nry  V.,  act  v  8C.  3-  **  Lcor,  act  ir.  sc.  6. 

f  Second  Fart  of  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  I.  and  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  act.  ii.  sc.  4. 
Hamlet,  act  v.  ac.  I.  ***  Cymbeline,  act  v.  sc.  3. ' 

-j-f  Anthony  and  Cleonatra,  activ.  sc.  10.  \ii  Midsummer-Nipht's  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  3. 

^^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.  sc.  1.  **'*  Ihid.  act  ii  sc.  3. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  338.  \\\\  Annalia  Dubrcnsia,  1636,  c.  iii. 
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"  Now  is  the  month  of  inaying, 
When  merry  lacltt  are  playing ; 
Each  with  hiH  bouiiy  lasse, 
U|>on  the  greeny  grasse. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladnesse 
Doth  laugh  at  winter's  sadnesse  ; 
And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound, 
The  n>mplis  tread  out  their  ground. 

Fye  then,  why  sit  wee  musing, 
Youth's  sweet  delight  reHising; 
Say  daintie  Nimphs  and  speakc, 
Shall  wee  play  barly-hreahe, "  * 

TluTo  woro  two  modes  of  playing  at  barley-breake,  and  of  these  one  was  rather 
mort^  complex  than  the  other.  Mr.  Gidord,  in  a  note  on  the  **  Virgin-Martyr** 
"f  Massinger,  where  this  game,  in  its  more  elaborate  form,  is  referred  to,  remarks, 
fliat 

*'  With  respect  to  the  amusemeul  of  barley-break,  allusions  to  it  occur  repeatedly  in  our  old 
vrilers  ;  and  their  commentators  have  piled  one  parallel  passage  upon  another,  without  advancing 
a  »inglf  step  towards  eiplaiiiing  what  this  celebrated  pastime  really  was.  It  was  played  by  six 
people  (three  of  each  sex),  who  were  coupled  by  lot.  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
dif  ided  into  three  comparimcnts,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  called  hell.  It  was  the  object  of 
ibe  couple  condemned  lo  this  division,  to  catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two  citremities ; 
io  which  case  a  chauge  of  situation  took  place,  and  hell  was  Glled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
by  pre-occupaiion,  from  the  other  places.  In  this  '  catching,'  however,  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty, as,  by  the  regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  separate  before  they  bad 
succeeded,  while  the  others  might  l)reak  hands  whenever  they  found  themselves  hard  pressed. 
When  all  bad  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  to  be  in  bell,  and  the  game  ended.*'  f 

That  this  description,  explanatory  of  the  passage  in  Massinger, 

"  He  is  at  harley-hreak,  and  the  last  couple 
Are  now  in  hell," 

is  accurate  and  full,  will  derive  corroboration  from  a  scarce  pamphlet  entitled 
'*  Barley-brcake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons,"  published  in  1607,  and  which 
contains  a  curious  representation  of  this  amusement. 


fi 


On  a  time  the  lads  and  lasses  came, 
liutreating  Elpin  that  she^  might  goe  play  ; 
lie  said  she  shouM  (Euphema  was  her  name) 
And  then  deoyes :  yet  needs  she  must  away. 

To  Barley-hreake  they  roundly  then  *gan  fall, 
Raimon,  Euphema  had  unto  his  mate ; 
For  by  a  lot  he  won  her  from  them  all ; 
Wherefore  youog  Streton  doth  his  fortune  hate. 

But  yet  ere  long  he  ran  and  caught  her  out, 
And  oa  the  back  a  gentle  fall  he  gave  her ; 
Itiaa  faalt  which  jealous  eyes  spie  ont, 
A  Baide  to  kisse  before  her  jealous  father. 


OM  Elpin  smiles,  but  yet  he  frets  within, 
Eapbetna  laith,  she  was  unjustly  cast. 
Hhe  atrivei,  he  holds,  his  hand  goes  out  and  in  ; 
She  criea,  away !  and  yet  she  holds  him  ftist. 


Till  sentence  given  by  an  other  maid, 
That  she  was  caught  according  to  the  law ; 
The  voice  whereof  this  civill  quarrell  staid, 
And  to  his  mate  each  lusty  lad  'gan  draw. 

Euphema  now  with  Streton  is  in  hell, 
(For  so  the  middle  roome  is  alwaies  cald) 
lie  would  for  ever,  if  he  might,  there  dwell; 
He  holds  it  blisse  with  her  to  be  inthrald. 

The  other  run,  and  in  their  running  change ; 
Streton  'gan  catch,  and  then  let  goe  his  hold ; 
Euphema  like  a  doe,  doth  swiftly  range, 
Yet  taketh  none,  altliough  full  well  she  could. 

And  winkes  on  Streton,  he  on  her  *gan  smile. 
And  faine  would  whisper  something  in  her  eare ; 
She  knew  his  mind,  and  bid  him  use  a  wile, 
As  she  ran  by  him,  so  that  that  none  did  heare."} 


*  CantiM  of  Thomas  Morlev«  the  f  rst  booke  of  ballets  to  five  voyceH. 

t  Maminger'ii  Works,  by  Gifibrd,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  i  Him  (laughter. 

f  **■  Bar]e}-hre«ke,  or  a  warning  for  Wantons.  Written  by  W.  N„  Gunt.  Printed  nt  IxMidon  by  Simon 
Sioflbrd.  dwellinc  in  the  Cloth-fnyre,  necre  the  Red  Lyon,  1607.  4to.  16  IciiveM  *^  Vide  Rritinh  Biblogra- 
pWr,  vol.  i.  p.  66.— This  ponn  has  been  attributed,  notwithstanding  the  initials,  to  Nicholas  Breton. 
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The  simpler  mode  of  conducting  this  pastime,  as  it  was  practised  in  Scotland, 
has  heen  detailed  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  '*  a  game  generally 
played  by  young  people  in  a  corn-yard,  One  stack  is  fixed  on  as  the  dule^  or  goal ; 
and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  from 
the  dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets  olT 
to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken  cannot  run  out  again  with  his  former  as- 
sociates, being  accounted  a  prisoner ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing 
the  rest.  When  all  are  taken,  the  gamt  is  finished ;  and  he  who  was  first  taken 
is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game."  *  It  is  evident,  from  our  old  poetry, 
that  this  style  of  playing  at  barley-breake  was  also  common  in  England,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  lower  orders  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  that  a  species  of  public 
diversion  was,  during  the  Elizabethan  period,  supported  by  each  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  innocently  employing  the  peasantry  upon  a  failure  of  work  from 
weather  or  other  causes.  To  this  singular  though  laudable  custom  Shakspeare 
alludes  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  where  Sir  Toby  says,  **  He's  a  coward,  and  a  coys- 
tril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  'till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a/MiriVA- 
top.'*  '*  This,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  ^'  is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside;'*  and 
he  adds,  in  explanation,  that  '^  a  large  top  was  kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipped 
in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of 
mischief,  while  they  could  not  work;"  a  diversion  to  which  Fletcher  likewise  re- 
fers in  his  *'  Night-Walker,"  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
of  sleeping  like  a  town-top. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  diversions  of  the  country,  as  they  existed  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  not  many  have  become 
obsolete,  and  of  those  which  have  undergone  some  change,  the  variations  have  not 
been  such  as  materially  to  obscure  their  origin  or  previous  constitution.  The 
object  of  this  chapter  being,  therefore,  only  to  mark  what  was  peculiar  in  rural 
pastime  to  the  age  under  consideration,  and  not  to  notice  what  had  suffered  little 
or  no  modification,  its  articles,  especially  if  wo  consider  the  nature  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  section  (and  that  nearly  all  amusements  common  to  both  town 
and  country  were  referred  to  a  future  part),  could  not  be  either  very  numerous,  or 
require  any  very  extended  elucidation. 

What  might  be  necessary  in  the  minute  and  isolated  task  of  the  commentator, 
would  be  tedious  and  superfluous  in  a  design  which  professes,  while  it  gives  a  dis- 
tinct and  broad  outline  of  the  complexion  of  the  times,  to  preserve  among  its  parts 
an  unrclaxed  attention  to  unity  and  compression. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Vipw  of  CounU'y  Lire  during  (he  Age  of  Shakspeare,  continued— An  Account  of  some  of  its 

Superstitions. 

The  popular  creed,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  was  perhaps  more  extended 
and  systematised  than  in  any  preceding  or  subsequent  period  of  our  history.  For 
this  effect  we  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
James  the  First,  the  publication  of  whose  Demonology  rendered  a  profession  in 
the  belief  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  a  matter  of  fashion  and  even  of  interest ;  for  a 
ready  way  to  the  favour  of  this  monarch  was  an  implicit  assumption  of  his  opi^ 
pions,  theological  and  metaphysical,  as  well  as  political. 

*  Jftmieioa  s  EtymoIogicAl  Dictionarj  of  the  Scottish  language,  1S08, 
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It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  human  mind  was  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  shake  ofl*  the  load  which 
had  oppressed  it  for  ages.  Among  the  enlightened  classes  of  society,  now  rapidly 
extending  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  reception  of  these  doctrines  was  rather  the 
eflect  of  court  example  than  of  settled  conviction ;  hut  as  the,  vernacular  bards, 
and  especially  the  dramatic,  who  ever  hold  unbounded  influence  over  the  multi- 
tude, thought  proper,  and  certainly,  in  a  poetical  light,  with  great  effect,  to  adopt 
the  dogmata  and  machinery  of  James,  the  reign  of  superstition  was,  for  a  time, 
uot  only  upheld,  but  extended  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people, 

*^  Erery  goblin  of  ignorance,"  observes  Warton.  speaking  of  this  period,  "  did  not  vanish  at 
ihe  first  glimmerings  of  the  morning  of  science.  Reason  suflered  a  few  demons  stili  to  linger, 
vbicb  she  chose  to  retain  in  bcr  service  under  the  guidance  of  poetry.  Men  believed,  or  wero 
wtlling  to  believe,  that  spirits  were  yet  hovering  around,  who  brought  with  them  *'  airs  from 
beaveD,  or  blasts  from  hell,*'  (hat  the  ghost  was  duly  released  from  his  prison  of  torment  at  the 
MHiod  of  the  curfew,  and  that  fairies  imprinied  mysterious  circles  on  the  turf  by  moon-light. 
.Moch  of  this  credulity  was  even  consecrated  by  the  name  of  science  and  profound  speculation. 
Prospero  had  not  yet  "  broken  and  buried  bis  staff,'*  nor  *'  drowned  his  book  deeper  than  did 
ever  plummet  sound."  It  was  now  that  the  alch;mist,  and  the  judicial  astrologer,  conducted 
his  occult  operations  by  the  potent  intercourse  of  some  preternatural  being,  who  came  obsequious 
to  his  call,  and  was  bound  to  accomplish  his  severest  services,  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
a  limited  duration  of  time.  It  was  actually  one  of  the  pretended  feats  of  these  fantastic  philo- 
fophers,  to  evoke  the  queen  of  the  Fairies  in  the  solitude  of  a  gloomy  grove,  who,  preceded  by  a 
Middeo  rustling  of  the  leaves,  appeared  in  robes  of  transcendent  lustre.  The  Shakspeare  of  a 
more  instructed  and  polished  age  would  not  have  given  us  a  magician  darkening  the  sun  at  noon, 
the  sabbath  of  the  witches,  and  the  cauldron  of  incantation.'*  * 

The  history  of  the  popular  mythology,  therefore,  of  this  era,  at  a  time  when  it 
waft  cherished  by  the  throne,  and  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  greatest 
]ioetiral  genius  whicli  ever  existed,  must  necessarily  occupy  a  large  share  of  our 
attention.  So  extensive,  indeed,  is  the  subject,  and  so  full  of  interest  and  curio- 
sily,  that  to  exhaust  it  in  this  division  of  the  work,  would  be  to  encroach  upon 
that  symmetry  of  plan,  that  relative  proportion  which  we  wish  to  preserve.  The 
four  great  subjects,  therefore,  of  Fairies,  Witchcraft,  Ma^ic,  and  Apparitions, 
will  be  deferred  to  the  Second  Part,  and  annexed  as  Dissertations  to  our  remarks 
on  the  Midsummer-^^ighf  s  Dream,  Macbeth,  the  Tempest,  and  Hamlet. 

As  a  consequent  of  this  decision,  the  present  chapter,  after  noticing,  in  ngene^ 
tqI  way,  the  various  credulities  of  the  country,  will  dwell,  at  some  length,  on 
(hose  pieriods  of  the  year  which  have  been  peculiarly  devoted  to  superstitious  rites 
and  observances,  and  include  the  residue  of  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  Omens, 
Charms,  Sympathies,  Cures,  and  Miscellaneous  Superstitions. 

It  is  from  the  *'  Winter-Night's  Conversation"  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
that  we  may  derive,  in  any  age,  the  most  authentic  catalogue  of  its  superstitions. 
This  fearfuf  pleasure  of  children  and  uneducated  persons,  and  the  eager  curiosity 
which  attends  it,  have  been  faithfully  painted  by  Shakspeare : — 

"  Jlermione.  Pray  you  sit  by  us, 

And  tell's  a  tale. 

MamilliuM,  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  sir. 

Come  on,  ait  down :-— Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man,       ■ 

Htr,  Nay,  come,  ait  down ;  then  on. 

Mam.    Dwelt  by  a  church-yard ;— -I  will  tell  it  softly ; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  bear  it 

•  Wartoa's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ill.  p.  496. 
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lUr.  Come  oil 

And  give't  in  mine  ear."  * 

For  the  particulars  forming  the  subject-matter  of  these  tales,  and  for  their  effect 
on  the  hearers,  we  must  have  recourse  to  writers  contemporary  with  the  bard, 
whose  object  it  was  to  censure  or  detail  these  legendary  wonders.  Thus  Lava- 
terus,  who  wrote  a  book  **  De  SpectrU^'  in  1570,  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1572,  remarks  that  **  if  when  men  sit  at  the  table,  mention  be  made  of 
spirits  and  elves,  many  times  wemen  and  children  are  so  afrayde  that  they  dare 
scarce  go  out  of  (lores  alone,  least  they  shoult  meete  wyth  some  evyl  thing:  and  if 
they  chaunce  to  hcare  any  kinde  of  noise,  by  and  by  they  thinke  there  are  some 
spirits  behynde  them:**  and  again  in  a  subsequent  page,  **  simple  foolish  men  — 
imagine  that  there  be  certayne  elves  or  fairies  of  the  earth,^and  tell  many  straunge 
and  marvellous  tales  of  them,  which  they  have  heard  of  their  grand-mothers  and 
mothers,  howe  they  have  appeared  unto  those  of  the  house,  have  done  service, 
have  rocked  the  cradell,  and  (which  is  a  signe  of  good  luck)  do  continually  tary 
in  the  house."  f  He  has  the  good  sense,  however,  to  reprobate  the  then  general 
custom,  a  practice  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  even  to  our  own  times,  of 
frightening  children  by  stories  and  assumed  appearances  of  this  kind.  **  It  is  a 
common  custome,**  he  observes,  ^*  in  many  places,  that  at  a  certaine  time  of  the 
yeare,  one  with  a  nette  or  visardo  on  his  face  maketh  Children  afrayde,  to  the 
ende  that  ever  after  they  should  laboure  and  be  obediente  to  their  Parentes:  after- 
ward theytel  them  that  those  which  they  saw,  were  Bugs,  Witches,  and  Hagges, 
which  thing  they  verily  believe,  and  are  commonly  miserablie  afrayde.  How  be 
it,  it  is  not  expedient  so  to  tcrrifie  Children.  For  sometimes  through  great  feare 
they  fall  into  dangerous  diseases,  and  in  the  nyght  crye  out,  when  they  are  fast 
asleep.  Salomon  teacheth  us  to  chasten  children  with  the  rod,  and  so  to  make 
them  stand  in  awe :  he  doth  not  say,  we  must  beare  them  in  hande  they  shall  be 
devoured  of  Bugges,  Hags  of  the  night,  and  such  like  monsters."  :|:  But  it  is  to 
Reginald  Scot  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  curious  and  extensive  enumera- 
tion of  these  fables  which  haunted  our  progenitors  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

**  In  our  childhood,"  says  he,  "  our  mother's  maids  have  so  terrified  us  with  an  ouglie  dwell 
having  homes  on  his  head,  fier  in  his  mouth,  and  a  laile  in  his  breech,  eies  like  a  bason,  fanges 
like  a  dog,  clawes  like  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  Niger,  and  a  voice  roaring  like  a  lion,  whereby 
we  start  and  are  afraid  when  we  heare  one  crie  Bough  :  and  they  have  so  fraid  us  with  bull- 
beggers,  spirits,  witches,  urchens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes,  syrens,  kit  with  the 
can'sticke,  trilons,  centaurs,  dwarfes,  giants,  imps,  calcars,  conjurors,  nymphes,  changlings, 
Jncubus,  Robin  good-fellowe,  the  spoorne,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell-waine,  the 
fierdrake,  the  puckle  Tom  thombe,  hob  gobblin,  Tom  tumbler,  boneless,  and  such  other  bugs, 
that  we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes :  in  so  much  as  some  never  feare  the  divell,  but  in  a 
darke  night ;  and  then  a  polled  sheepe  is  a  perillous  beast,  and  manie  times  is  taken  for  our 
father's  soule,  speciallie  in  a  churchyard,  where  a  right  bardie  man  heretofore  scant  darst  passe 
by  night,  but  his  haire  would  stand  upright. "  S 

That  this  mode  of  passing  away  the  time,  **  the  long  solitary  winter  nights,*' 
was  as  much  in  vogue  in  1617  as  in  1570  and  1580,  is  apparent  from  Burton,  who 
reckons  among  the  ordinary  recreations  of  winter,  tales  of  giants,  dwarfs,  witches, 
fayries,  goblins,  and  friers.  ** 

The  predilection  which  existed,  during  this  period  of  our  annals,  for  the  mar- 
vellous, the  terrible,  and  romantic,  especially  among  the  peasantry,  has  been  no- 
ticed by  several  of  our  best  writers.    Addison,  in  reference  to  the  genius  of  Shak- 

•  WiuIpp'h  Talc,  net  il  8C.  1. 

t  "  Of  Ohostcs  and  Spirites  walking  by  nyxht,  and  of  strange  uoysc8,  crackcs,  and  sundry  forewamynces, 
whiche  cf>nimonly  happen  before  the  death  of  meune,  great  slauchteni,  and  alterations  of  kynsdomi^s.  One 
Booke,  Written  by  Lewes  Lavatcrus  of  Tigurine.  And  IrauHlated  into  Enslyshe  by  H.  11.**  Printed  at 
London  by  Henry  Benneymau,  for  Richard  Watkyns,  1572.    Vide  p.  14  and  49. 

%  LavateruB,  p.  21.  $  Scot's  Discovi  rie  of  Witchcraft,  1&80,  p.  IM,  1&3. 

*•  Vide  Burton's  .\natoniy  of  Melancholy,  p.  172. 
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speare  for  the  wild  and  wonderful  in  pm^try,  remarks,  thai  ''our  forefathers  loved 
to  astonish  themselves  with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms, 
and  inchantments.  There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it; 
Ihc  churchyards  were  all  haunted;  every  large  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  be- 
longing to  it,  and  there  M^as  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen 
«i  spirit;"  *  and  Mr.  Grose,  after  enumerating  several  popular  superstitions,  ex- 
tends the  subject  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 

**  In  former  limes,"  says  he,  "  these  notions  were  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  deemed  liule  less 
tban  atbeSsm  to  doubt  them  :  and  in  many  instances  the  terrors  caused  by  them  embittered  the 
Uvea  or  a  great  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  ;  by  degrees  almost  shutting  them  out  or  their  own 
boQscf,  and  deterring  them  from  going  from  one  village  to  another  alter  sun-set.  The  room  in 
whieh  the  bead  of  a  family  bad  died,  was  for  a  long  time  untenanted  ;  particularly  ir  they  died 
without  a  will,  or  were  supposed  to  have  entertained  any  particular  religious  opinions.  But  if 
my  di^onsolale  old  maiden,  or  iove-crossed  bachelor,  happened  to  dispatch  themselves  in  their 
^rterf ,  the  room  where  the  deed  was  perpetrated  was  rendered  for  ever  after  uninhabitable,  and 
ool  on  frequently  was  nailed  up.  If  a  drunken  farmer,  returning  from  market,  fell  from  Old 
Dobbio  and  broke  his  neck, — or  a  carter,  under  the  same  predicament,  tumbled  from  his  cart 
or  waggon,  and  was  killed  by  it, — that  spot  was  ever  after  haunted  and  impassable  :  in  short, 
there  was  scarcely  a  bye-lane  or  cross-way  but  had  its  ghost,  who  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
headless  cow  or  horse  ;  or  clothed  all  in  white,  glared  with  its  saucer  eyes  over  a  gate  or  stile. 
Oboals  of  superior  rank,  when  they  appeared  abroad,  rode  in  coaches  drawn  by  six  headless 
horses,  and  driven  by  a  headless  coachman  and  postilions.  Almost  every  ancient  manor-house 
was  baoDted  by  some  one  at  least  of  its  former  masters  or  mistresses,  where,  besides  divers  other 
■oises,  that  of  telling  money  was  distinctly  heard :  and  as  for  the  churchyards,  the  number  of 
ghosts  that  walked  there,  according  to  the  village  compulation,  almost  equalled  the  living  pa- 
rishioners :  to  pass  them  at  night,  was  an  achievement  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  in  the 
parish,  the  sextons  excepted ;  who  perhaps  being  particularly  privileged,  to  make  use  of  the 
common  expression,  never  saw  any  thing  worse  than  themselves."  f 

Of  these  superstitions,  as  forming  the  subject  of  **  a  country  conversation  in  a 
winter's  evening,"  a  very  interesting  detail  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bourne;  the 
picture  was  drawn  about  a  hundred  years  ago;  but,  though  even  then  partially 
applicable,  may  be  considered  as  a  faithful  general  representation  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries. 

"  Nothing  is  commoner  in  Country  Places,"  says  this  historian  of  credulity,  **  than  for  a  whole 
family  in  a  Winter's  Evening,  to  sit  round  the  Are,  and  tell  stories  of  apparitions  and  ghosts. 
Some  of  them  have  seen  spirits  in  the  shapes  of  cows,  and  dogs,  and  horses ;  and  some  have  seen 
even  the  devil  himself,  with  a  cloven  foot. 

"  Another  part  of  this  conversation  generally  turns  upon  Fainex.  These,  they  tell  you,  have 
frequently  been  heard  and  seen  ;  nay,  that  there  are  some  still  living  who  were  stolen  away  by 
them,  and  conBned  seven  years.  According  to  the  description  tboy  give  of  them,  who  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  them,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  men,  excc^ing  little  :  They  are  always  clad  in 
green,  and  frequent  the  woods  and  fields ;  when  Ihcy  make  cakes  (which  is  a  work  Ihcy  have  been 
often  heard  at)  they  are  very  noisy;  and  when  they  have  done,  they  are  full  of  mirth  and  pastime. 
Bat  generally  they  dance  in  moonlight  when  mortals  are  asleep,  and  not  capable  of  seeing  them, 
as  may  be  observed  on  the  following  morn;  their  dancing  places  being  very  distinguishable.  For 
as  they  dance  hand  in  baud,  and  so  make  a  circle  in  their  dance,  so  next  day  there  will  be  seen 
rmgM  and  circles  on  the  grass. 

*'  Another  tradition  they  hold,  and  which  is  often  talked  of,  is,  that  there  are  particular  places 
allotted  to  spirits  to  walk  in.  Thence  it  was  that  formerly,  such  frequent  reports  were  abroad  of 
this  and  that  particular  place  being  haunted  by  a  spirit,  and  that  the  common  people  say  now  and 
then,  such  a  place  is  dangerous  to  be  passed  through  at  night,  because  a  spirit  walks  there.  Nay, 
they'll  further  tell  you,  that  some  spirits  have  lamented  the  hardness  of  their  condition  in  being 
obliged  to  walk  in  cold  and  uncomfortable  places,  and  have  therefore  desired  the  person  who  was 
so  hardy  as  to  speak  to  them,  to  gift  them  with  a  warmer  walk,  by  some  well  grown  hedye^  or  In 
some  »Mad^  vale,  where  they  might  be  sbelter'd  from  the  rain  and  wind. 

'*  The  last  topic  of  this  coDTersalion  I  shall  take  notice  of,  shall  be  the  tales  of  AaunM  houses. 


*  S{teriiit/>r,  No.  419.,  vol.  vi.  p.  118.  of  Sharnc's  edition, 
t  (irosc'y  ProviuGiaJ  Glonary,  p,  ^'2,  243. 


Sec  also  Nos.  12,  110,  and  117. 
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And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  is  never  omitted.  For  foroierly  almost  erery 
place  had  a  house  of  this  liind.  If  a  bouse  was  seated  on  some  melancholy  place,  or  built  in  some 
old  romantic  manner ;  or  if  any  particular  accident  bad  happened  in  It,  such  as  murder,  sudden 
death,  or  the  like,  to  be  sure  that  house  had  a  mark  set  on  it,  and  was  afterwards  esteemed  the 
habitation  of  a  ghost.  In  talking  upon  this  point,  they  generally  show  the  occasion  of  the  boose's 
l>eing  hewntedf  the  merry  pranks  of  the  spirit,  and  bow  it  was  laid.  Stories  of  this  kind  are 
infinite,  and  there  are  few  villages  which  have  not  either  had  such  an  bouse  In  it,  or  near  it."  * 

The  quotations  which  we  have  now  given  from  writers  contemporary  with,  and 
subsequent  to,  Shajispeare,  will  point  out,  in  a  general  way,  the  prevalent  super- 
stitions of  the  country  at  this  period,  and  the  topics  which  were  usually  discussed 
round  the  fire^side  of  the  cottage  or  manorial  hall,  when  the  blast  blew  keen  on 
a  December's  night,  and  the  faggot's  blaze  was  seen,  by  fits,  illumining  the 
rafter'd  roof. 

The  progress  of  science,  of  literature,  and  rational  theology,  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  dissipated  these  illusions;  but  there  still  lingers,  in  hamlets  remote 
from  general  intercourse,  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  of  credulity,  where  the  legend 
of  unearthly  agency  is  yet  listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  and  fond  belief.  These 
vestiges  of  superstitions  which  were  once  universally  prevalent,  have  been  seized 
upon  with  avidity  by  many  modern  poets,  and  form  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  their  works.  More  particularly  the  ghostly  and  traditionary  lore  of 
the  cotter's  winter-night,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  them.  Thus  Thom- 
son tells  us,  that 


"  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire. 


While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round ; 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o*er  all :  "f 


and  Akensido,  still  more  poetically,  that 


"  by  night 


The  village -matron  round  the  blazing  hearth 

Suspends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tales. 

Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes. 

And  evil  spirits;  of  the  death-bed  call 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour'd 

The  orphan's  portion ;  of  unquiet  souls 

Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  in  life  conceaPd ;  of  shapes  that  walk 

At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 

At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil, 

(razing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 

With  shivering  sighs :  till  eager  for  th'  event. 

Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  liang, 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quellM."^ 

The  lamented  Kirke  White  has  also  happily  introduced  a  similar  picture;  having 
described  the  day-*revcls  of  a  Whitsuntide  wake,  he  adds, 


'^  then  at  eve 


Commence  the  harmless  rites  and  auguries ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  ancient  days  goes  round. 
They  tell  of  wizard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Could  hold  in  dreadAd  thrall  the  labouring  moon^ 
Or  draw  the  fix'd  stars  from  their  eminence, 
And  still  the  midnight  tempest— -Then  anon. 
Tell  of  unchamerd  spectres,  seen  to  glide 
Along  the  lone  wood's  unflrequented  path, 
Staruing  the  nighted  traveller ;  while  the  sound 
Of  undistingoiahed  murmurs,  lieard  to  come 


*  Bourae's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People  apud  Brand,  p.  113, 118,  119, 190,  lfi2, 183. 
T  Scasonsi  Winter,  lint  617.  X  Plcanuret  of  Imafination,  book  i. 
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From  the  dark  csentre  ot'iht  deep'ning  glen, 
Struck  on  his  rrozen  ear :  * 

and  lastly  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  highly  interesting  poem  entitled  Rokeby,  speaking  of 
thetales  of  superstition,  adds, 

"  When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 
Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide, 
While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  pain,  sit  crouching  near. 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glowd, 
And  Tillage-maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thriUing  interest  rises  higher. 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 
As  louder  moans  the  wintery  wind.^  Cant.  ii.  kt.  10. 

After  this  brief  outline  of  the  common  superstitions  of  the  country,  as  they 
eiisted  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  as  they  still  linger  among  us,  we  shall 
proceed,  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  notice  those  Days  which  have  been  pecu->- 
liarly  devoted  to  superstitious  rites  and  observances. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  as 
several  of  these  days  are  still  kept  by  the  vulgar  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  spirit  of  creduHty  which  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  at  large  into  a  detail  of  their  ceremonies,  and  that  to  mark 
the  coincidence  of  usage,  occurring  at  these  periods,  will  be  nearly  all  that  can  be 
deemed  requisite.  Thus  on  St.  PauFs  Day,  on  Candlemas  Day,  and  on  St. 
S^ithin*s  Day,  the  prognosticators  of  weather  still  find  as  much  employment,  and 
as  much  credit  as  ever.f  St.  Mark's  Day  is  still  beheld  with  dread,  as  fixing  the 
destinies  of  life  and  death,  and  Childermas  still  keeps  in  countenance  the  doctrine 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 

A  similarity  nearly  equal  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  rites  of  lovers  on 
St.  yalentine*s  Day.  The  tradition,  that  birds  choosing  their  mates  on  this  day, 
occasioned  the^  custom  of  drawing  Valentines,  has  been  the  opinion  of  our  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  hour.   Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  passage : 

**  Gk>od>morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  thete  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now?"^ 


•  The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  toI.  i.  p.  311. 

t  Cay,  in  hie  Trivia,  notices,  at  some  length,  the  prognostications  attendant  on  these  days,  and  which 
equally  applj  to  ancient  and  to  modem  timcH : — 

"  AH  superstition  from  thy  breast  repel ; 
I^t  credMous  boys  and  prattling  nuntes  tell 
How  if  the  Fegtivai  of  Paul  be  clear ^ 
Plenty  from  liberal  horn  shall  Htrow  the  year : 
When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  enow  and  rain, 
The  lab'ring  hind  shall  yoke  the  steer  in  vain  ; 
But  if  the  threat'ning  winde  in  tempest  roar. 
Then  irar  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  sword  in  gore. 
How  if,  on  Sunthen^%  feast  the  welkin  lours, 
And  ev'ry  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  show'rs. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain  : 
Let  no  such  vulgar  tales  debase  thy  mind, 
Nor  Paul,  nor  Swithin^  rule  the  clouds  and  wind." 

t  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  iv.  sc.  1.     Buchanan  also  beautifully  records  the  same  traditionary 
imagery  : 

**  Festa  Valentino  rediit  lux 

Quisque  sibi  seciam  jam  legit  ales  avem. 

Inde  sibi  dominam  per  sortcs  quaerere  in  annum 

Mansit  ab  antiquis  mos  repetitus  avis ; 

Quisque  lecit  dominam,  quam  casto  observet  aniore, 

Quam  niticus  sertis  obsequioque  colat : 

^ittere  cui  possit  blandi  munuscula  Veris.^ 
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The  ceremony  of  this  day,  however,  has  been  attributed  to  various  sources 
beside  the  rural  tradition  just  mentioned.  The  legend  ^tself  of  St.  Valentine,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church,  who  was  beheaded  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Brand,  contains  nothing  which  could  give  rise  to  the  custom;  but 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  from  an  observance  peculiar  to 
carnival  time,  which  occurred  about  this  very  period.  It  was  usual,  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  vast  numbers  of  knights  to  visit  the  dilTerent  courts  of  Europe,  where 
they  entertained  the  ladies  with  pageantry  and  tournaments.  Each  lady,  at  these 
magnificent  feasts,  selected  a  knight,  who  engaged  to  serve  her  for  a  whole  year, 
and  to  perform  whatever  she  chose  to  command.  One  of  the  never-failing  con- 
sequences of  this  engagement,  was  an  injunction  to  employ  his  muse  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  mistress. 

Menage,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  has  accounted  for  the  term  Valentine, 
by  stating  that  Madame  Royale,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  having 
built  a  palace  near  Turin,  which,  in  honour  of  the  Saint,  then  in  high  esteem,  she 
called  the  Valentine^  at  the  first  entertainment  which  she  gave  in  it,  was  pleased 
to  order  that  the  ladies  should  receive  their  lovers  for  the  year  by  lots,  reserving 
to  herself  the  privilege  of  being  independent  of  chance,  and  of  choosing  her  own 
partner.  At  the  various  balls  which  this  gallant  princess  gave,  during  the  year, 
it  was  directed  that  each  lady  should  receive  a  nosegay  from  her  lover,  and  that, 
at  every  tournament,  the  knighfs  trappings  for  his  horse  should  be  furnished  by 
his  allotted  mistress,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  prize  obtained  should  be  hers. 
This  custom,  says  Menage,  occasioned  the  parties  to  be  called  Valentines. 

Mr.  Brand,  in  his  observations  on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  thinks,  that  the  usages 
of  this  day  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  superstition  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of 
choosing  patrons  for  the  year  ensuing,  at  this  season;  '^  and  that,  because  ghosts 
were  thought  to  walk  on  the  night  of  this  day,  or  about  this  time;"  *  but  Mr. 
Douce,  with  more  probability,  considers  them  as  a  relic  of  paganism. 

'*  Itwas  the  practice  in  ancient  Home,**  he  observes,  '*  daring  a  great  part  of  the  month  of 
February,  to  celebrate  the  Luperralia^  vblch  vere  feasts  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the 
latter  ddly  was  named  februata,  februcdit^  and  februUa.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of 
ceremonies,  the  names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by  the 
men  as  chance  directed.  The  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who  by  every  possible  means 
endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  superstilions,  and  chiefly  by  some  commutation 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present  instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints  instead  of 
those  of  the  women  :  Biid  as  the  festival  of  the  Luperralia  had  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
February,  they  appear  to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  day  for  celebrating  the  new  feast,  because 
It  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time.  This  is,  in  part,  the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  rational  com- 
piler of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  Reverend  Alban  Butler.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to  which  the  common  people  had  been 
much  accustomed ;  a  fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove  in  tracing  the  origin  of  various  other  popular 
superstilions  :  and  accordingly  the  outline  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  was  preserved,  but  modified 
by  some  adaptation  to  the  Christian  system.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of 
choosing  mates  would  gradually  become  reciprocal  in  the  sexes ;  and  that  all  persons  so  chosen 
would  be  called  Valentines,  from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  took  place."  f 

The  modes  of  ascertaining  the  Valentine  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  nearly  the 
the  same  in  Shakspeare's  age  as  at  the  present  period;  they  consisted  either  in 
drawing  lots  on  Valentine-eve,  or  in  considering  the  first  person  whom  you  met 
early  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  destined  object.  In  thci  former  case  the 
names  of  a  certain  number  of  one  sex  were,  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other, 
put  into  a  vase;  and  then  every  one  drew  a  name,  which  for  the  time  was 
termed  their  Valentine,  and  was  considered  as  predictive  of  their  future  fortune 
in  the  nuptial  state;  in  the  second  there  was  usually  some  little  contrivance 
adopted,  in  order  that  the  favoured  object,  when  such  existed,  might  be  the  first 

*  Bourne's  Antiquities  anud  Brand,  p.  tUVS. 

t  Douce't  lUuKtratious  of  Shakspeare,  \ol.  ii.  p.  25^,  'J53. 
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seen.    To  Uiis  custom  Shakspcare  refers,  when  ho  represents  Ophelia,  in  her 
distraction,  singing, 

~  Good  morrow,  tis  Saint  Valentine's  day. 
All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine.**  * 

The  practice  of  addressing  verses,  and  sending  presents,  to  the  person  chosen, 
has  been  continued  from  the  days  of  James  1.,  in  which  the  gifts  of  Valentines 
have  been  noticed  by  Moresin,f  to  modern  times;  and  we  may  add  a  trait,  not 
now  observed,  perhaps,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  English  |ballad,  in  which  the 
lasses  are  directed  to  pray  cross-legged  to  Saint  Valentine,  for  good  luck.ij: 

It  was  a  usage  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  its  object  laudable  and  useful,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages,  during  the  summer-season,  to  meet  after 
sunset,  in  the  streets,  and  for  the  wealthier  sort  to  recreate  themselves  and  their 
poorer  friends  with  banquets  and  bonfires.  Of  this  custom  Stowe  has  left  us  a 
pleasing  account: — 

*'  In  the  iDonetbs  of  June  and  July,"  he  relates,  *'  on  the  Vigiles  of  feslivall  dayes,  and  on  the 
Mine  feitlvall  dayes  in  the  evenings,  after  the  sun-setting,  there  were  usually  made  boneHrcs  in  the 
streets,  every  man  bestowing  wood  or  labour  towards  them.  The  wealthier  sort  also  before  their 
(lores,  Deere  to  the  said  bonefires,  would  set  out  tables  on  the  vigiles,  furnished  with  sweet  bread, 
and  good  drink,  and  on  the  festivall  dayes  with  meales  and  drinks  plentifully,  ubercunto  they 
vould  inTite  their  neighbours  and  passengers  also  to  sit,  and  be  merry  with  them  in  great  fami- 
liarity, praysing  God  for  his  benefits  bestowed  on  them.  These  were  called  bonfires,  as  well  of 
amity  amongst  neighbours,  that  beeing  before  at  controversie,  were  there  by  the  labour  of  others 
rrcoociled,  and  made  of  bitter  enemies  loving  friends;  as  also  for  the  virtue  that  a  great  fire  hath, 
lu  purge  the  infection  of  the  ayre.'*  $  These  rites  were,  however,  more  particularly  practised  on 
Midsummer- Isve,  the  Vigil  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  a  period  of  the  year  to  which  our  ancestors 
paid  singular  attention,  and  combined  with  it  several  superstitious  observances.  **  On  the  Vigill 
of  Saiot  John  the  Baptist,"  continues  Stowe,  '*  every  man's  dore  beeing  shadowed  with  greenc 
Birch,  long  Fennell,  Saint  John*s  Wort,  Orpin,  while  Lillies,  and  such  like,  garnished  upon  with 
<}ariands  ofbeauUfuU  flowers,  had  also  Lamps  of  glasse,  with  Oyie  burning  in  them  all  the  night, 
some  bong  out  branches  of  yron  curiously  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  Lamps  lighted  at  once, 
which  made  a  goodly  shew."  ** 

Of  some  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  Eve,  Barnabe  Googe  has  left  us 
an  account  in  his  translation  of  Neogeorgius,  which  was  published,  and  dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1570: — 

^  Then  doth  the  joyfuU  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take  his  turne. 
When  bonfires  great,  with  lofty  flame  in  every  towiie  doe  hurne. 
And  young  men  round  about  with  maydes  doe  daunce  in  every  street, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  mother-wort,  or  else  of  vervaine  sweet. 
And  many  other  flowers  faire,  with  violets  in  their  handK ; 
Where  as  they  all  doe  fondly  thinke  that  whoFoovrr  stands. 

*  Mr.  Gay  has  more  distinctly  recorded  thiH  ci>remouy  in  the  following  lines : — 

**  I.«flt  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramoum  with  mutual  chirpings  find ; 
1  early  rose,  juMt  at  the  break  of  day. 
Before  the  sun  had  chasM  the  KtarN  away ; 
Afield  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  my  kine  (for  no  Khoiild  housewives  do), 
TAee/irsti  Hpied,  and  the  fir »t  tnoain  we  see 
In  spite  of  fortune  shall  our  true  Love  be.^ 

\  **  Ei  vrre  ad  Valentini  festum  k  viris  habcnt  fccmiiue  muncra,  et  alio  temporis  \iris  dantiir.*^  Moresi^ii 
Drprav.  RrliK.  160. 

2  Douce's  lllu^tFationa  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. — ^1  have  found  uiiqueNtioimhIe  niitliority,^  ri- 
■wirks  Mr.  Braiid,  **  to  evince  that  toe  custom  of  chuiing  Yalentlni*fl  wat  a  sport  prncliscd  in  the  hotiKen 
<if  the  gentry  in  EMland  as  enrh  as  the  year  14/6.'*    Brand  apud  KUis,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

The  authority  alfiided  to  by  Mr.  Praud,  is  a  letter,  in  Fenn's  Pastou  Letters,  vol  ii.  p.  211.,  dated  Fe 
lin<iiry.  1476 

§  >uruj  of  Luodon,  161ft,  p  16.)  ^^ILid. 
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And  thorow  the  flowers  behold  the  flame,  his  eyet  shall  feele  no  pain^.    ^ 
When  thus  till  night  they  daunced  have,  they  throgh  the  fire  amaioe 
With  striving  mindes  doe  run,  and  all  their  herbs  &ey  cast  therein ; 
And  then,  with  words  devout  and  prayers,  they  solemnly  begin, 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  illes  may  there  confounded  be ; 
Whereby  they  thinke,  through  all  that  yeare,  from  agues  to  be  dree.'*  * 

This  Midsummer-Eve  Fire  and  tlie  rites  attending  it,  appear  to  be  reliques  of 
pagan  worship,  for  Gebelin  in  his  ^*  Allegories  Orien tales"  observes,  that  at  (he 
moment  of  the  Summer  Solstice  the  ancients,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity^ 
were  accustomed  to  light  Gres,  in  honour  of  the  New  Year,  which  they  believed 
to  have  originally  commenced  in  fire.     These  fires  or  fewt  de  joie  were  accom-* 

|)anied  with  vows  and  sacrifices  for  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  with  dances  and 
eaping  over  the  flames,  *<each  on  his  departure  snatching  a  firebrand  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude,  whilst  the  rest  was  scattered  to  the  wind,  in  order  that  it  might 
disperse  every  evil  as  it  dispersed  the  ashes."  f 

Many  other  superstitions^  however,  than  those  mentioned  by  Googe,  were 
practised  on  this  mysterious  eve.  To  one  of  the  most  important  Shakspearo 
alludes  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  Gadshill  says  of  him- 
self and  company,  *'Wc  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible.*' 
Jonson  and  Fletcher  have  also  ascribed  the  same  wonderful  property  to  this 
plant,  the  first  in  his  "New  Inn." 

"  I  had 

No  medicine,  Sir,  to  go  invisible, 
^o  fern-seed  in  my  pocket ;  *^  \ 

the  second  in  the  **  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn," — 


— ^— ^—  "  had  you  Gyges'  ring, 
Or  the  herb  that  gives  invisibility  ?  "  § 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  credulous  ancestors,  that  the  fern-seed  became  visibk? 
only  on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  Saint;  thai 
it  was  under  the  pecuHar  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Faery,  and  that  on  this 
awful  night,  the  most  tremendous  conflicts  took  place,  for  its  possession,  between 
sorcerers  and  spirits ;  for 

*^  The  wond*rous  one-night  seeding  rerne,** 

as  Browne  calls  it,**  was  conceived  not  only  to  confer  invisibiHty  at  pleasure, 
on  those  who  succeeded  in  procuring  it,  but  it  was  also  esteemed  of  sovereign 
potency  in  the  fabrication  of  charms  and  incantations.  Those,  therefore,  who 
were  addicted  to  the  arts  of  magic,  and  possessed  sufflcicnt  courage  for  the 
enterprise,  were  believed  to  watch  in  solitude  during  this  solemn  period,  in  order 
that  they  might  seize  the  seed  on  the  instant  of  its  appearance. 

The  achievement,  however,  was  accompanied  with  great  danger;  for  if  the 
adventurer  were  not  protected  by  spells  of  mighty  power,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  demons  and  spirits,  who  envied  him  the  possession  of  the  plant,  and 
who  generally  took  care  that  he  should  lose  either  his  life  or  his  labour  in  the 
attempt.  **  A  person  who  went  to  gather  it,  reported  that  the  spirits  whisked  by 
his  ears,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body;  and  at 

*  Vide  Strutt^s  Sporti  and  Pastimes,  p.  317. 

'f*  ^  L'origine  de  re  feu  que  tant  de  natiouH  conservent  encore,  et  qui  se  perd  dann  I*aotiquite,  est  tr&t 
simple.  C'etait  un  feu  de  joie,  aJIume  aU  moment  on  I'annoe  commen9ait ;  car  la  premiere  dc  loutes  Ics  An* 
n^eo,  la  pIuM  ancienne  dont  on  ait  quelque  connai.<ufanre,  H'ouvrait  au  moiH  de  Juin.*~ 

^  Ces  Teux  de  joie  ^taieut  accompagneji  en  m^me  temps  de  \(cux  i-t  de  sacrificeH  pour  la  prosp^t6  des 
peuples  et  des  biens  de  la  terrc :  on  daniiait  austii  autour  dc  cc  feu  ;  car  y  a-i'il  quelque  fftte  sans  danse  ? 
et  Ics  plus  agiles  sautaient  par  dessus.  En  se  retirant,  chacun  emportait  un  tison  plus  ou  moins  jcraod.  et 
Ic  rente  ^tait  jete  au  vent,  alin  qu'il  cmportAt  tout  malheur,  commc  il  emportait  ces  cendres.**  Hist.  d*fler- 
culc,  p.  203. 

%  Jonson 'n  Works,  act  i.  sc.  6.  ^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  apud  Cohwui. 

**  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p  981.    Uritanuia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  9. 
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feogfUi,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a  good  quantity  of  it,  and  secured  it  in  papers 
and  a  box,  when  he  came  home,  he  found  both  empty.*'  * 

Another  superstition,  of  a  nature  highly  impressive  and  terrible,  consists  in  the 
idea  that  any  person  fasting  on  Midsummer-Eve,  and  sitting  in  the  church-porch, 
will  at  midnight  see  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  die  in  the  parish  during  that 
fear,  approach  and  knock  at  the  church  door,  precisely  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  are  doomed  to  depart.  It  is  related,  by  the  author  of  Pandemonium, 
that  one  of  the  company  of  watchers,  on  this  night,  having  fallen  into  a  profound 
lieep,  his  ghost  or  spirit,  whilst  he  lay  in  this  state,  was  seen  by  the  rest  of  his 
eompanions,  knocking  at  the  church-<loor.  f 

Of  these  wild  traditions  of  the  ''olden  time*'  Collins  has  made  a  most  striking 
use  in  his  Ode  to  Fear: — 

**  Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'eraw*d, 
In  Uut  thrice-hallowed  eve,  abroad. 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  belieTe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave ; 
And  goblins  haunt,  from  fire,  or  Ten. 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  or  men!  ** 

The  observance  of  Hidsummer-^Eve  by  rejoicings,  spells,  and  charms,  has  con- 
tinned  until  within  these  fifty  years,  especially  in  Cornwall,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Scotland.  Bourne,  in  1725,  tells  us,  that  '<on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
commonly  called  Midsummer-Eve,  it  is  usual  in  the  most  of  country  places,  and 
tlso  here  and  there  in  towns  and  cities,  for  both  old  and  young  to  meet  together, 
tnd  be  merry  over  a  large  fire,  which  is  made  in  the  open  street.  Over  this 
they  frequently  leap  and  play  at  various  games,  such  as  running,  wrestling, 
dancing,  etc.  But  this  is  generally  the  exercise  of  the  younger  sort;  for  the  old 
ones,  for  the  most  part,  sit  by  as  spectators,  and  enjoy  themselves  and  their  bottle. 
And  thus  they  spend  their  time  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till  cock-crow ;"  ^ 
and  Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  about  thirty  years  later,  states,  that 
*'the  Cornish  make  bonfires  in  every  village  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist's  and 
St.  Pfetcr's  Days."S 

It  was  a  common  superstition  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  two  centuries 
preceding  him,  that  the  future  husband  or  wife  might  be  discovered  on  this  Eve 
or  on  St.  Agnes'  night,  by  due  fasting  and  by  certain  ceremonies;  thus,  if  a 
maiden,  fasting  on  Midsummer-Eve,  laid  a  clean  cloth  at  midnight,  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale,  and  sate  down,  with  the  street-door  open,  the  person  whom  she 
is  fated  to  marry  will  enter  the  room,  fill  the  glass,  drink  to  her,  bow,  and  retire.  ** 
A  similar  efiect,  as  to  the  visionary  appearance  of  the  destined  bridegroom,  was 
supposed  to  follow  the  sowing  of  hempseed  on  this  night,  either  in  the  field  or 
church-yard.  Mr.  Strutt,  depicting  the  manners  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
inven  this  latter  superstition,  from  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  witch,  in  the 
following  rhymes : — 

**  Around  the  church  see  that  you  go, 
With  kirtlc  white  and  girdle  blue, 
At  midnight  thrice,  and  hempseed  sow ; 
Calling  upon  your  lover  true, 
Thus  shalt  thou  say ; 
These  seeds  I  sow:  swift  let  them  grow. 
Till  he,  who  must  my  husband  be, 
Shall  follow  me  and  mow  I'^ft 


*  Orates  PfOTinekl  GloMsry,  p.  999.  t  If»id.  p.  285 

i  Bowse's  Ant  qoiiies,  p.  901. 

I  fllowe  abo  meBtiom,  that  bonfires  and  re^iciogt  were  observed  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  the 
hfotihu :  Im  fivcii  likewite  a  curious  account  of  the  Marckmg  fVaiek^M  which  had  been  reguJarlj  kept 
« Midpnaawr-ETe,  tinwootof  mind,  bj  the  citixeos  of  London  and  other  large  towns;  but  these  had 
ttased  before  the  an  of  Shakspeare^  the  last  having  been  appointed  by  Sir  John  Gresham,  in  1548,  though 
«  attflBpC  waa  BMoe  to  procure  their  revival,  by  John  Montcomerv  in  1685,  who  published  a  book  on  tha 
•akitet,  dcdicalcd  lo  SirThos.  PnUison,  then  Lord  Mayor ;  this  offer  however  did  not  succeed. 

*^Groas's  ProviMaal  Okianry,  p.  985.  ft  Qncenboo-Hall,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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a  charm  which  appears  to  have  been  in  vogue  even  in  the  time  of  Gay,  who,  in  his 
Shepherd's  Week,  makes  Hobnelia  say, — 

"  At  ere  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hempseed  brought ; 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side, 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
"  This  hempseed  with  my  yirgin  hand  1  sow, 
Who  shall  my  true-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.*' 
I  straight  look'd  back,  and  ir  my  eyes  speak  truth. 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth.'*— TAc  Spelt,  line  97. 

Another  mode,  which  prevailed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  of  procuring 
similar  information  on  this  festival,  through  the  medium  of  dreams,  consisted  io 
digging  for  what  was  called  the  plaintain  coal ;  the  search  was  to  commence  exactly 
at  noon,  and  the  material,  when  found,  to  be  placed  on  the  pillow  at  night.  Of  a 
wild-goose  expedition  of  this  kind  Aubrey  reports  himself  to  have  been  a  spectator. 
"  The  last  summer,"  says  he,  "  on  the  day  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1694,  I  acciden- 
tally was  walking  in  the  pasture  behind  Montague-house:  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
I  saw  there  about  two  or  thrce-and-twenty  young  women,  most  of  them  well 
habited,  on  their  knees,  very  busy,  as  if  they  had  been  weeding.  I  could  not  pre* 
sently  learn  what  the  matter  was;  at  last,  a  young  man  told  me  that  they  were 
looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plaintain  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night, 
and  they  should  dream  who  would  be  their  husbands :  it  was  to  be  found  that 
day  and  hour."  He  adds,  **  the  women  have  several  magical  secrets  hanM 
down  to  them  by  tradition  for  this  purpose,  as,  on  St.  Agnes'  night,  21st  January, 
take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying  a  paternoster, 
or  *  our  father,*  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her 
you  shall  marry;"  *  spells  to  which  Ben  Jonson  alludes,  when  he  says, — 

—  "  On  sweet  St.  Agnes'  night 
Please  you  with  the  promised  sight ; 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.^ -[- 

That  it  was  the  custom,  in  Elizabeth*s  and  Jameses  days,  to  tell  tales  or  per- 
form plays  and  masques  on  Christmas-Eve,  on  Twelfth  Night,  and  on  Midsum- 
mer-Eve, may  be  drawn  from  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  masques  of 
Jonson.  The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  of  the  former,  appears  to  have  been 
so  called,  because  its  exhibition  was  to  take  place  on  that  night,  for  the  time  of 
action  of  the  piece  itself  is  the  vigil  of  May-Day,  as  is  that  of  the  Winter  s  Tale 
the  period  of  sheep-shearing.  It  is  probable  also,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed, 
that  Shakspeare  might  have  been  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  fanciful  machi- 
nery of  this  play,  by  the  recollection  of  the  proverb  attached  to  the  season,  and 
which  he  has  himself  introduced  in  the  Twelfth-Night,  where  Olivia  remarks  of 
Malvolio's  apparent  distraction,  that  it  "is  a  very  Midsummer  madness;"  an 
adage  founded  on  the  common  opinion,  that  the  brain,  being  heated  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sun*s  rays,  was  more  susceptible  of  those  flights  of  imagination  which 
border  on  insanity,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

The  next  season  distinguished  by  any  very  remarkable  tincture  of  the  popular 
creed,  is  Michaelmas,  or  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  angels.  When- 
ever this  day  comes,  says  Bourne,  **  it  brings  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
old  opinion  of  Tutelar  Angels,  that  every  man  has  his  Guardian  Angel ;  that  is 
one  particular  angel  who  attends  him  from  his  coming  in,  till  his  going  out  of 
life,  who  guides  him  through  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  strives  as  much  as  be 
can,  to  bring  him  to  heaven."  :|: 

*  Audrey 'n  Mincellaniet,  p.  103.  -}-  JoiikcmiV  Wurks,  fol.  edil.  vol.  i. 

i  Bouroe'if  Aiitiquitieii,  p.  330, 321. 


i  mat  the  angels  appointed  to  watcn  over  the  eartti,  amount  exactly  to 
housand  ;  -f  and  Plato  divides  the  world  of  spirits  good  and  bad  into  nine 

in  which  ne  has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  philosophising  Christians. 
j;elic  hierarchy  of  Dionysius,  however,  is  the  one  usually  adopted  ;  he  pro- 
» interfere  only  with  good  spirits,  and  divides  his  angels,  perhaps  in  imita- 
Plato,  into  nine  orders ;  the  first  he  terms  stTaphim,  the  second  cheru- 
s  third  thrones,  the  fourth  dominations,  the  fifth  virtues,  the  sixth  powers, 
eoth  principalities,  the  eighth  archangels,  and  the  ninth  angels.  :|:    Not 

with  this,  he  goes  still  farther,  and  has  assigned  to  every  country,  and 
to  every  person  of  eminence,  a  pccuUar  angel ;  thus  to  Adam  he  gives  Ra- 
>  Abraham,  Zakiel ;  to  Isaiah,  Raphael ;  to  Jacob,  Peliel ;  to  Moses,  Me- 
etc.,  speaking,  as  Calvin  observes,  not  as  if  by  report,  but  as  though  ho 
vped  down  from  heaven,  and  told  of  the  things  which  he  had  seen  there.  § 
lis  systematic  ^hierarchy  the  greater  portion  formed,  during  the  age  of 
eare,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  an  important  part  of  the  popu- 
d,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  Scot  on  Witchcraft  in 
leywood's  "  Hierarchie  of  tlie  Blessed  Angells,  their  Names,  Orders,  and 
,'*  in  1635,  and  from  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  which,  though 
blished  in  1G17,  continued  to  re-ap[)ear  in  frequent  editions  until  the  close 
eventeenth  centurv. 

doetrine  of  Guardian  Angels,  as  appropriated  to  individuals,  more  espe- 
tppears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries ; 
I  pleasing  to  the  human  mind,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  acute 
iiDS,  not  warranted  by  Scripture  ;  where  only  the  general  ministry  of  an-  1^ 

recorded ;  and,  accordingly,  the  collect  of  the  day,  in  our  admirable  Li- 
merely  refers  to,  and  prays  for,  such  general  interference  in  our  belialf. 
assignment  of  a  good  angel,  or  of  a  good  and  bad  angel  to  every  individual, 
I  as  created,  is  supported  by  the  English  Lavaterus  in  1572,  and  recorded 
general  object  of  belief,  by  the  rational  Scot,  in  his  interesting  discourse 
its. 

ot  Herome  in  bis  CommeDtaries,'*'  says  Lavaterus,  **  and  otlier  fathers  do  conclude,  that 
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ehapler,  Chat  angells  haTe  also  charge  of  kingdomes,  by  whom  God  keepeth  And  ph>tecleCh  ihein, 
and  bindreth  the  wicked  counsels  of  the  devill.  It  may  be  proved  by  many  places  of  Ibe  Scripture, 
that  all  Christian  men  have  not  only  one  angell,  but  also  many,  wbome  Ood  imployeth  to  their 
service.  In  the  34th  Psalm  it  is  sayde,  the  angell  of  the  Lorde  pitcheth  his  lenles  roonde  about 
them  which  feare  the  Lorde,  and  hclpeth  them :  which  ought  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  it  is  also 
at  this  daye,  albeit  we  see  them  not.  We  reade  that  they  appearing  in  sundrye  shapes,  have 
adroonnished  menne,  have  comforted  them,  defended  them,  delivered  them  from  danger,  and  also 
punished  the  wicked.  Touching  this  matter,  there  are  plentiful  examples,  which  are  not  needfuli 
to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  Sometimes  they,  have  eyther  appeared  in  sleep,  or  in  manner  of 
visions,  and  sometimes  they  have  performed  their  office,  by  some  intemall  operations :  as  when  a 
man's  mynde  foreshewelh  him,  that  a  thing  shall  to  happen,  and  after  it  happenelh  so  in  deede, 
which  anything  I  suppose  is  doone  by  Ood,  [through  the  ministerie  of  angells.  Angells  for  the 
most  part  take  upon  them  the  shapes  of  men,  wherein  they  appeare.*'  * 

**  Monsieur  Bodin,  M.  Mai,  and  manie  other  papists,"  observes  Scot,  who  gives  us  his  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  angels,  *'  gather  upon  the  seventh  of  Daniel,  that  there  are  just  ten  millians  of 
angels  in  heaven.  Manie  sale  that  angels  are  not  by  nature,  but  by  office.  Finallie,  it  were 
infinite  to  shew  the  absurd  and  curious  collections  hereabout.  I  for  my  part  thinke  with  Calvine, 
that  angels  are  creatures  of  God ;  though  Moses  speaking  nothing  of  their  creation,  who  onelie 
applied  himself  to  the  capacilie  of  the  common  people,  reciting  nothings  but  things  scene.  And  I 
saie  further  with  him,  that  they  are  heavenlie  spirits,  whose  ministration  and  service  God  useth : 
and  in  that  respect  are  called  angels.  1  saie  yet  againe  with  him,  that  it  is  verie  certaine,  that 
they  have  no  shape  at  all;  for  they  are  spirits,  who  never  have  anie:  and  fiualie,  1  saie  with  him, 
that  the  Scriptures,  for  the  capacitie  of  our  wit,  doolh  not  in  vaine  paint  out  angels  unto  us  with 
wings ;  because  we  should  conceive,  that  they  are  readie  swifllie  to  succour  us.  And  certcinlie 
all  the  sounder  divines  doo  conceive  and  give  out,  that  both  the  names  and  also  the  number  of 
angels  are  set  down  in  the  Scripture  by  the  Holie-ghost,  in  terms  to  make  us  understand  the 
greatnesse  and  the  manner  of  their  messages ;  which  (1  saie)  are  either  expounded  by  the  number 
of  angels,  or  signified  by  their  names. 

"  Furthermore,  the  schoole  doctors  affirme,  that  foure  of  the  superior  orders  of  angels  never 
take  anie  forme  or  shape  of  bodies,  neither  are  sent  of  anie  arrand  at  anie  time.  As  for  arch- 
angels, they  are  sent  oniie  about  great  and  secret  matters ;  and  angels  are  common  hacknies  about 
everie  trifle ;  and  that  these  can  take  what  shape  or  bodie  they  list :  marie  they  never  take  the 
forme  of  women  or  children.  Item,  they  saie  that  angels  take  most  terrible  shapes:  for  Gabriel 
appeared  to  Marie,  whon  he  saluted  hir  **  facie  rutilante,  veste  coruscaote,  Ingressu  mirabili, 
aspectu  terribili,"  &c. :  that  is,  with  a  bright  countenance,  shining  attire,  wonderfuU  gesture, 
and  a  dreadful  visage,  &c.  It  hath  been  long,  and  continuelh  yet  a  constant  opinion,  notonlie 
among  the  papists;  but  among  others  also,  that  everie  man  hath  assigned  him,  at  the  lime  of  his 
nativitie,  a  good  angell  and  a  bad.  For  the  which  there  is  no  reason  in  nature,  nor  aulhoritie  In 
Scripture.  For  not  one  angel,  but  all  the  angels  are  said  to  rejoice  more  of  one  convert,  than  of 
ninetie  and  nine  just.  Neither  did  one  onlie  angel  conveie  Laiarusinto  Abraham's  bosom.  And 
therefore  I  conclude  with  Calvine,  that  he  which  referreth  to  one  angel,  the  c«re  that  God  hath  to 
everie  one  of  us,  dooth  himself  great  wrong.''  f 

Thai  Shakspeare  embraced  the  doctrine  common  in  his  age,  which  assigns  to 
every  individual,  at  his  birth,  a  good  and  bad  angel,  an  idea  highly  poetical  in  it- 
self, and  therefore  acceptable  to  a  fervid  imagination,  is  evident  irom  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passages : 

**  There  is  a  good  angel  about  him— but  the  devil  out-bids  him  too.**  i 
^  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his  ill  angel.'*S 

**  Thy  demon,  that*8  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Cesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpowered— »- 

— ^— ^— —  f  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  tis  noble ;"  ** 

*  Of  Obostet  and  Spiritet  walking  by  ni^ht.  p.  160, 161. 

f  Soot's  Diaeoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  606, 606.  t  Hrary  IV.  Part  II.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

i  Haary  IV.  Part  II.  act  i.  to.  8.  **  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  Ii.  sc.  S. 
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and  io  Macbeth  the  tame  imagery  is  repeated — 


"  near  him. 


My  genius  is  rebukM ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antoiiy*s  was  by  Caesar's/' 

These  lines  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Macbeth,  which  are  founded  on  a 
*  passage  in  North's  Plutarcii,  where  the  soothsayer  says  to  Antony,  **  thy  Demon, 
I  ifhit  is  to  say,  the  good  angel  and  spirit  that  keepeth  thee)  is  aflraied  of  his," 
Mifficiently  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil  angel  is 
immediately  drawn  from  the  belief  of  Pagan  antiquity  in  the  agency  of  good  and 
^\\\  genii,  a  dogma  to  which  we  know  their  greatest  philosophers  were  addicted, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  Demon  of  Socrates. 

Of  the  general,  and  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  patriarchal,  doctrine  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  angels,  no  poet  has  made  so  admirable  an  use  as  Milton,  who  tells  us, 
in  his  Paradise  Lost,  that 

^  Millions  or  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep, 
All  these,  with  ceaseless  praise,  his  works  behold. 
Both  day  and  night.    How  often,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices,  through  the  midnight  air, 
Hole  or  responsive  to  each  other's  note. 
Singing  their  great  Creator?  oft  in  bands, 
^  hile  they  keep  watch ;  or,  nightly  walking  roupd, 
'^  ith  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  fiill  harmonic  number  joined ;  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven."  * 

We  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  Dr.  Horsley  has,  with 
preat  propriety,  drawn  a  marked  distinction  between  the  full-formed  hierarchy 
«f  fanciful  theologians,  and  the  Scripture-account  of  angelic  agency ;  while  he  re- 
probates the  one,  he  supports  the  other : 

"'Those,**  says  he,  '*  who  broached  this  doctrine  (of  an  hierarchy  of  angels  governing  this 
•orid;  could  tell  us  eiactly  how  many  orders  there  are,  and  how  many  angels  in  each  order;  that 
ihf  different  orders  have  their  different  departments  in  government  assigned  to  them ;  some,  con- 
«UniIy  attending  in  the  presence  of  God,  form  his  cabinet  council ;  others  are  his  provincial 
Mvernors  ;  every  kingdom  in  the  world  having  its  appointed  guardian  angel,  to  whose  manage- 
ment it  is  intrusted :  others  again  are  supposed  to  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  individuals. 
This  system  is,  in  truth,  nothing  l>etter  than  Pagan  polytheism."    He  then  subsequently  and  most 
judiciously  gives  us  the  following  summary  of  Biblical  information  on  the  subject:  **  that  the 
^ly  angels,"  he  remarks,  **  are  often  employed  by  God  in  his  government  of  this  sublunary 
irorld ,  is  indeed  clearly  to  be  proved  by  holy  writ :  that  they  have  powers  over  the  matter  of  the 
universe  analogous  to  the  powers  over  it  which  men  possess,  greater  in  extent,  but  slill  limited, 
H  a  thing  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  if  it  were  not  declared:  but  it  seems  to  be  con- 
Krmed  by  many  passages  of  boly  writ,  from  which  it  seems  also  evident  that  they  are  occasionally, 
for  certain  specific  purposes,  commissioned  to  exercise  those  powers  to  a  prescril>ed  extent.     That 
ibe  evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  fall,  the  lllie  powers,  which  they  are  still  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  exercise  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  nations,  seems  also  evident.     That  they  have  a 
puwer  over  the  human  sensory  (which  is  part  of  the  material  universe),  which  they  are  occasionally 
permitted  to  exercise,  by  means  of  which  they  may  inflict  diseases,  suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  l>e 
Ike  iDstromeols  of  temptations,  must  also  be  admitted."  f 

We  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  St.  Michael's  Day  by  adding,  that  in 
both  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  the  custom  of  landlords  to  invite 
their  tenants  on  this  day,  and  to  dine  them  in  their  great  halls  on  Geese  ;  birds 
which  were  then  only  kept  by  the  gentry,  and  therefore  esteemed  a  great  de- 
licacy. We  must  consequently  set  aside  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bird  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the  talo 

'  B'iok  iv.  line  G77.  f  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  415, 416. 
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avers,  (hat,  being  on  her  road  to  Tilbury  Fort,  she  dined  on  Michaelmas  Day,  158S, 
at  Sir  Neville  Umfreville's  scat,  near  that  place,  and  that  the  knight,  recollecting 
her  partiality  for  high-seasoned  food,  had  taken  care  to  procure  for  her  a  savoury 
goose,  after  eating  heartily  of  which  she  called  for  a  half-pint  bumper  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  had  scarcely  drank  it  off  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
Avhen  she  received  the  news  of  that  joyful  event ;  delighted  with  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  her  toast,  she  is  said  to  have  annually  commemorated  this  daj 
with  a  goose,  and  that,  of  course,  the  example  was  followed  by  the  Court  and 
through  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  custom,  however,  must  be  referred  to  i 
preceding  age,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  usuallj 
this  delicious  bird  at  their  tables,  both  on  St.  MichaeFs  and  St.  Martinis  Day.* 

We  now  approach  another  remarkably  superstitious  period  of  the  year,  the 
observance  of  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  October,  being  the  Vigil  of  All 
Saints'  Day,  and  has  been  therefore  commonly  termed  All  Hallow  Eve.  In  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  this  was  formerly  a  night  of  rejoicing  and  ol 
the  most  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies.  As  beyond  the  Tweed  the  harvest 
was  seldom  completely  got  in  before  the  close  of  October,  Halloween  became  s 
kind  of  Harvest-home-feast ;  thus,  Mr.  Shaw  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  the 
Province  of  Moray,  that  **a  solemnity  was  kept,  on  the  Eve  of  the  first  of  No- 
vember, as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  safe  Ingathering  of  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Thi< 
I  am  told,  but  have  not  seen  it,  is  observed  in  Buchan,  and  other  counties,  b] 
having  Hallow-Eve  Fires  kindled  on  some  rising  ground.'*  f  In  England  Hallow- 
eve  has  been  generally  called  Nut-crack  Night,  from  one  of  the  numerous  spelli 
usually  had  recourse  to  at  this  season  ;  and  in  Shakspcare  it  is  alluded  to  undei 
the  customary  appellation  of  Hallowmas,  where  Speed  tells  Valentine  in  the  Tw< 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  that  he  knows  him  to  be  in  love,  because  he  has  learn 
*^  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas  ;'*  a  simile  which  refers  to  a  re- 
lique  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Festival  of  All  Souls*  Day  on  the  2d  of  November 
when  prayers  were  oflercd  up  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  it  beinj 
the  custom,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  observed  in  some  pari 
of  the  Nortli,  for  the  poor  on  All-Saints-Day  to  go  a  souling,  as  they  term  it,  am 
in  a  plaintive  or  puling  voice  to  petition  for  soul-cakes. 

*'  In  various  parts  of  England,"  remarks  Brady,  '*  the  remembrance  of  monastic  customi  i 
still  preserved  by  giving  oaten  caltes  to  the  poor  neighbours,  conformably  to  what  was  once  tb* 
general  usage,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  Yorltshire,  Herefordshire,  etc.,  when,  by  way  of  ei 
pressing  gratitude,  the  receivers  of  this  liberality  offered  the  following  homely  benediction  : 

"  God  have  your  aau/. 
Bones  and  all ; " 

bearing  more  the  appearance,  in  these  enlightened  days,  of  rustic  scoff,  than  of  thankfulness."^ 

What  has  rendered  All-Hallow-Eve,  however,  a  period  of  mysterious  dread,  i 
the  tradition,  that  on  this  night  the  host  of  evil  spirits,  witches,  wizards,  etc.  an 
executing  their  baneful  errands,  and  that  the  fairy  court  holds  a  grand  annua 
procession,  during  which  those  who  have  been  carried  olf  by  the  fairies  may  Im 
recovered,  provided  the  attempt  be  made  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  ab- 
straction of  the  person  stolen.  That  this  achievement,  which  was  attended  witi 
great  peril,  could  only  be  performed  on  Hallow-Eve,  and  that  this  night  was  es- 
teemed the  anniversarv  of  the  elfin  tribe,  may  be  established  on  the  evidence  o 
our  Northern  poets.  Montgomery,  in  his  '*  Flyting  against  Polwart,'*  publishcc 
about  1584,  thus  mentions  the  procession  : 

"  III  the  hinder  end  of  harveBt,  on  All-hallow  een. 

When  our  gude  neiyhbourit  dois  ride,  if  1  read  right. 
Some  buckled  ou  a  buucH'aud,  and  some  on  a  been. 
Ay  trotland  in  troups  from  the  twilight  ; 

•  Vide  brad>'i»  tluus  Calciidurin,  ^ol.  ii.  p.  180. 

t  Hrandh  Appendix  lo  Bjjuruc'.-.  Auliquitivv, p.  382.  \  Cla\is  Calcudarii, tol.  ii  p.  tdSO. 
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Some  Midled  a  she-ape,  all  grathed  into  green, 

Some  hobland  on  a  hemp  stalk,  horard  to  the  hight, 
The  king  orPharie  and  his  court,  with  the  elf  queen, 

With  many  elfish  incabus  was  ridand  that  night;'' * 

and  in  the  ballad  called  ''  Young  Tamlane,*'  whose  antiquity  is  ascertained  from 
being  noticed  in  the  **  Complaynt  of  Scotland/'  the  chief  incident  of  the  story  is 
the  recovery  of  Tamlane  from  the  |)ower  of  the  fairies  on  this  holy  eve :  — 

**  This  night  is  Hallowe^en,  Janet ; 
The  mom  is  Hallowday ; 
And,  gin  ye  dare  your  true  love  win, 
Ye  have  nae  time  to  stay. 

The  night  it  is  good  Hallowein, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride ; 
And  they,  that  wad  their  true  love  win, 

At  Miles  Cross  they  maun  bide."  * 

It  is  still  recorded  by  tradition,  relates  Mr.  Scott,  that 

**  The  wife  of  a  farmer  in  Lolhian  having  been  carried  off  by  the  fairies,  she,  during  the  year  of 
probatiooy  repeatedly  appeared  on  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  combing  their  hair.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  she  was  accosted  by  her  husband ;  when  she  related  to  him  the  unfortunate 
nreot  which  bad  separated  them,  instructed  him  by  what  means  he  might  win  her,  and  eihorted 
bis  to  exert  all  his  courage,  since  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  depended  on  the  success  of 
his  attempt.  The  farmer,  who  ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on  Hallowe'en,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pbt  of  furze,  waited  impatiently  for  the  procession  of  the  fairies.  At  the  ringing  of  the  fairy 
bridles,  and  the  wild  unearthly  sound  which  accompanied  the  cavalcade,  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
be  suffered  the  ghostly  train  to  pass  by  without  interruption.  When  the  last  had  rode  past,  the 
wbde  troop  Tanished,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  eiultation ;  among  which  he  plainly  dis- 
covered the  voice  of  his  wife,  lamenting  that  he  had  lost  her  for  ever." 

Numerous  have  been  the  ceremonies,  spells,  and  charms,  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished All-Hallow-Evc.  In  England,  except  in  a  few  remote  places  in  the 
North,  they  have  ceased  to  be  observed  for  the  last  half  century;  but  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  they  are  still  retained  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  as  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  inimitable  poem  of  Burns,  entitled  Halloween,  which,  in  a 
vein  of  exquisite  poetry  and  genuine  humour,  minutely  details  the  various  super- 
stitions which  have  been  practised  on  this  night  from  time  immemorial.  Of 
these,  as  including  all  which  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  were,  in  a  great 
<legree,  common  to  both  countries,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  give  a  few 
sketches,  nearly  in  the  words  of  Burns,  as  annexed  in  the  notes  to  his  poem, 
merely  observing  that  one  of  the  spells,  that  of  sowing  hemp-seed,  is  omitted,  as 
having  been  already  described  among  the  rites  of  Midsummer-Eve. 

The  first  ceremony  of  Hallow-Eve  consisted  in  the  lads  and  lasses  pulling  each 
a  stock,  or  plant  of  kail.  They  were  to  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and 
to  puil  the  first  they  met  with.  Its  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  was 
prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells —  the  hus- 
band or  wife.  If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stuck  to  the  root,  that  was  considered  as  the 
toekeTj  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  cuatoc,  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  was 
deemed  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to 
give  them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  were  placed  somewhere  above 
the  head  of  the  door;  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  people  whom  chance 
brought  into  the  house,  were,  according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the 
names  in  question. 

In  the  second,  the  lasses  were  to  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each,  at  three 
several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wanted  the  top~pickle,  that  is, 
the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  question  would  come  to  the  mar- 
riage-bed any  thing  but  a  maid. 

*  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
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The  third  depended  on  the  burning  of  nuts,  and  was  a  favourite  charm  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  A  lad  and  lass  were  named  to  each  particular  nut,  as 
they  laid  them  in  the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  burnt  quietly  togetter,  or 
started  from  beside  each  other,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  were  to  be 
determined. 

In  the  fourth,  success  could  only  be  obtained  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  follow- 
ing directions.  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the 
pot,  a  clue  of  blue  yarn;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  o)d  one:  and,  towards  the 
latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand,  who  holds  it?  and  an  answer 
will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot,  by  naming  the  christian  and  simame  of  your 
future  spouse. 

To  perform  the  fifth,  you  were  to  take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass; 
you  were  then  to  eat  an  apple  before  it,  combing  your  hair  all  the  time;  when 
the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion,  to  [(«,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peep- 
ing over  your  shoulder. 

The  sixth  was  likewise  a  solitary  charm,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  go  alone 
and  unperceived  to  the  barn,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if 
possible,  least  the  beings  about  to  appear,  should  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  some 
mischief.  Then  you  were  to  take  the  machine  used  in  winnowing  the  corn,  and 
go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting  down  the  grain  against  the  wind;  and  on  the 
third  repetition  of  this  ceremony,  an  apparition  would  be  seen  passing  through 
the  barn,  in  at  the  windy  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  of 
your  future  companion  for  life,  and  also  the  appearance  or  retinue,  marking  the 
employment  or  station  in  life. 

To  secure  an  effective  result  from  the  seventh,  you  were  ordered  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  Bear-stack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round; 
when  during  the  last  fathom  of  the  last  time,  you  would  be  sure  to  catch  in  your 
arms  the  appearance  of  your  destined  yoke-fellow. 

In  order  to  carry  the  eighth  into  execution,  one  or  more  were  enjoined  to  seek  a 
south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  '^  three  laird  lands  meet,"  and  to  dip  into 
it  the  left  shirt-sleeve.  You  were  then  to  go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  to  hang 
the  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry ;  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  lie  awake,  when  at 
midnight,  an  apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  future  husband  or  wife, 
would  come,  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it.* 

For  the  due  performance  of  the  ninth,  you  were  directed  to  take  three  dishes; 
to  put  clean  water  in  one,  foul  water  in  another,  and  to  leave  the  third  empty : 
you  were  then  to  blindfold  a  person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes 
were  ranged,  ordering  him  to  dip  the  left  hand ;  when,  if  this  happened  to  l>e  in 
the  clean  water,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  future  conjugal  mate  would  come  to  the 
bar  of  matrimony  a  maid;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  fore- 
told, with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage  at  all.  This  ceremony  was  to  be  repeated 
three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrangcn^ent  of  the  dishes  was  to  be  altered,  f 

*  The  powers  of  de«criptian  which  Bums  has  evinced  in  one  of  the  stanzas,  while  relating  the  effects  of 
this  spell,  arc  trulj  great : — 


^  A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was 
As  canty  as  a  kittlcn ; 
Put  ocb !  that  night,  among  the  shaws, 

She  got  a  fearfu*  settlin  ! 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn. 

An'  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin. 
Where  three  lairds  huids  met  at  a  bum, 
To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in. 

Was  bent  that  night 

Whjles  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plays 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't ; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays  ; 

Wbyles  in  a  wicl  it  dimplU ; 

t  Bum's  Works,  Currie's  edit.  toI.  iii.  p.  1S6.  et  seq. 


Whyles  (rfitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi*  bickering,  dancing  dazzle ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazle. 

Unseen  that  night 

Among  the  brachens,  on  the  brae. 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  ouUer  quey. 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  maist  kip  the  hool ; 

Near  Uv^rock-height  she  jumpit, 
But  mut  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool, 

Out-owre  the  lugs  she  nlumpit, 

Wi*  a  plunge  thai  night  ** 
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Such  are  the  Tarioiu  superstitions  which  were  Torinerly  observed  at  peculiar 
periods  of  the  year,  and  which  still  maintain  a  certain  portion  of  credit  among 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  To  the  catalogue  of  Saints 
thus  loaded  with  the  rites  of  popular  credulity,  may  be  added  one  whose  celebrity 
seems  to  be  entirely  founded  on  the  casual  notice  of  Shakspeare.  In  his  Tragedy 
of  King  Lear,  Edgar  introduces  St.  Withold  as  an  opponent,  and  a  protector 
against  the  assaults,  of  that  formidable  Incubus,  the  Night-mare : 

«  Saint  Witkold  footed  thrice  the  wold  ; 
He  met  the  Night-mare,  and  her  nine-fold ; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight, 
And,  aroiot  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee !  **  Act  iii.  ac.  4. 

Warburton  informs  us,  that  this  agency  of  the  Saint  is  taken  from  a  story  of 
him  in  his  legend,  and  that  he  was  thence  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  against  the 
distemper,  called  the  night-mare;  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  declares,  that  he  could  not 
Hnd  this  adventure  in  the  common  legends  of  St.  Vitalis,  whom  he  supposes  to 
be  synonymous  with  St.  Withold.  It  is  probable  that  Shaks|)earc  took  the  hint, 
for  the  ascription  of  this  achievement  to  Withold,  from  Scot's  Discoverie  of 
Witchcraft,  where  a  similar  power  is  attributed  to  St.  George.  That  writer,  after 
mentioning  that  there  are  magical  cures  for  the  night^mare,  gives  the  following 
as  an  example :  — 

**  St.  George,  8.  George,  our  ladies  knight, 
He  walkt  by  dale,  so  did  he  by  night : 
Untill  such  time  as  he  hir  found. 
He  hir  beat  and  he  hir  bound. 
Untill  hir  troth  she  to  him  plight. 
She  would  not  come  to  hir  (turn)  that  night : "  * 

a  form  which  is  quoted  nearly  verbatim,  and  professedly  as  a  night-spell,  in  the 
Monsieur  Thomas  of  Fletcher,  f    It  should  be  observed,  that  the  influence  over 

*  Scot'*  Diacorerie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  87. 

f  It  would  appear  from  the  passage  iust  'quoted  from  Shakspeare,  that  he  considered  St  Withold  as 
cnanBaodiiig  this  ftmab  incubus  to  luignt  from  those  sAe  was  nding  and  tormenting ;  but  Fuscli  and  Dar- 
win, in  their  deUneations,  appear  to  have  mounted  a  tuaU  fiend,  or  incubus,  on  htr  t>ack,  who  descending 
from  his  steed,  sate  on  the  breasts  of  those  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  victims.  The  perseniftcations  of 
tbe  painter  and  the  modem  poet  are  forcibly  drawn  and  highly  terrific : — 

^  Ro  on  his  Nightmabb  through  the  evening  fog 
Flits  the  squab  Fiend  o'er  fen,  and  lake,  and  bog ; 
Seeks  some  love-wilder'd  Maid  with  sleep  oppress'd. 
Alights,  and  grinning  sits  upon  her  breast. 

^Such  as  of  late  amid  tne  murky  sky 

Was  mark*d  by  Fuseli'b  poetic  eye ; 

Whose; daring  tints,  with  Shakspbarb's  happiest  grace, 

Gave  to  the  airy  phantom  form  and  place — 

Back  o'er  her  pillow  sinks  her  blushing  head. 

Her  snow-white  limbs  hang  helpless  from  the  bed ; 

While  with  quick  sighs,  and  suffocative  breath. 

Her  interrupted  heart-pulse  swims  in  death. 

^Then  shrieks  of  captur'd  towns,  and  widow^ateartt, 

Pale  lovers  stretchM  upon  their  blood-stain 'd  biem. 
The  headlong  precipice  that  thwarts  her  flight. 
The  trackless  desert,  the  cold  starless  nisht. 
And  stem-eye'd  Murderer  with  his  knife  behiml. 
In  dread  succession  agonize  her  mind. 
0*er  her  lair  limbs  convulsive  tremors  fleet. 
Start  in  her  bands,  and  struggle  in  her  feet ; 
In  vain  to  scream  with  quivering  lips  she  tries, 
And  strains  in  palsy'd  lids  her  tremulous  eyes ; 
In  vain  she  vnlU  to  run,  fly,  swim,  walk,  creep ; 
The  Will  presides  not  in  the  bower  of  Slbep. 
—On  her  fair  bosom  sits  the  Demon-Ape 
Erect,  and  balances  his  bloated  shape ; 
Holls  in  their  marble  orbs  his  Oorgon-eyes, 
And  drinks  with  leathern  ears  her  tender  cries.  ^ 

Boianic  Garden,  4to.  edit.  p.  101^103. 
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incuhi  ascribed  by  our  poet  to  St.  Withold,  has  been  subsequently  given  to  othei 
ilalendarian  saints,  and  especially  lo  that  dreaded  personage  St.  Swithin,  who  \i 
indebted  to  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  alteration  of  Lear,  for  the  transference  of  this 
singular  power. 

The  mass  of  popular  credulity,  indeed,  is  so  enormous,  that,  limited,  as  we  an 
in  this  chapter,  to  the  consideration  of  only  a  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  still  di( 
ficult,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  materials,  to  present  a  sketch  whict 
shall  be  sufficiently  distinct  and  perspicuous.  It  is  highly  interesting,  however, 
to  observe  to  what  striking  poetical  purposes  Shakspeare  has  converted  these  im- 
becilities of  mind,  these  workings  of  fear  and  ignorance ;  how  by  his  manage- 
ment almost  every  article  which  he  has  selected  from  the  mass  of  vulgar  delusion, 
assumes  a  capability  of  impressing  the  strongest  and  most  cultivated  mind  witt 
grateful  terror  or  sublime  emotion.  No  branch,  for  instance,  of  the  popular  creec 
has  been  more  extended,  or  more  burdened  with  folly,  than  the  belief  in  Omens 
and  yet  what  noble  imagery  has  not  the  poet  drawn  forth  from  this  accumulatior 
of  fear-struck  fancy  and  childish  apprehension. 

With  the  view  of  placing  the  detail  of  this  vast  group  in  a  clearer  light,  it  wil 
be  necessary  to  ascertain,  what  were  the  principal  omens  most  accredited  in  th< 
days  of  Shakspeare,  and  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  those  most  worthy  of  notice 
to  exhibit  a  few  pictures  by  the  poet  as  founded  on  some  of  the  most  remarkabl< 
articles  in  the  enumeration,  and  afterwards  to  fill  up  the  outline  with  additiona 
circumstances  from  other  resources. 

How  prone  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  were  to  pry  into  futurity,  through  the  me- 
dium of  omens,  auguries,  and  prognostications,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 
passage  in  Scot,  taken  from  his  chapter  on  the  *'  Common  peoples  fond  and  super 
stitious  collections  and  observations.*' 

'*  Amongst  us,*'  says  he,  *'  there  be  manie  wemen  and  effcniinat  men  (manie  papists  alwaies 
its  by  their  superstition  may  appeere)  that  make  great  divinations  ppon  the  shedding  of  salt,  wine 
etc.,  and  Tor  the  observation  of  daies,  and  houres  use  as  great  witchcrafl  as  in  ante  thing.  Fori 
one  chance  to  take  a  fall  from  a  horse,  either  in  a  slipperie  or  stumbling  waie,  he  will  note  the  dal 
and  houre,  and  count  that  time  unlucky  for  a  journie.  Otherwise,  he  that  receivelh  a  mischance 
will  consider  whether  he  met  not  a  cat,  or  a  hare,  when  he  went  Orst  out  of  his  doores  in  the  mom 
ing  ;  or  stumbled  not  at  the  threshold  at  his  going  out ;  or  put  not  on  bis  shirt  the  wrong  8id> 
outwards  ;  or  his  left  shoo  on  his  right  foote. 

'*  IVIany  will  go  to  bed  againe,  if  they  sneeze  before  their  shooes  be  on  their  feet ;  some  will  bol< 
fast  their  left  thombe  in  their  right  band  when  they  hickot ;  or  else  will  hold  their  chinne  will 
their  right  hand  whiles  a  gospell  is  soong.  It  is  thought  verie  ill  lucke  of  some,  that  a  child  o 
anie  living  creature  should  passe  betweene  two  friends  as  they  walke  together  ;  for  they  say  it  per 
tendeth  a  dcvision  of  friendship. — The  like  follie  is  to  be  imputed  unto  them,  that  observe  (as  tru 
or  probable)  old  verses,  wherein  can  be  no  reasonable  cause  of  such  effects  :  which  are  brought  t< 
passe  onlie  by  God's  power,  and  at  bis  pleasure.     Of  this  sort  be  these  that  follow : 

**  Remember  on  S.  Vincent's  dale, 
If  that  the  suuae  his  beamcs  displaic. — 

If  Paule  Ih'  apostles  date  be  cleare, 
It  doth  foreshew  a  luckie  yeare. — 

If  Maries  purificng  daie, 
Be  cleare  and  bright  with  suniiie  rair, 
Then  frost  and  cold  shall  bo  much  more. 
After  the  feast  than  was  before,  &c  "  * 

In  the  almanacks  of  Elizabeth's  and  James's  reigns,  it  was  customary,  not  onl] 
to  mark  the  days  supposed  to  have  an  influence  over  the  weather,  but  to  distin- 
::^uisli,  likewise,  those  considered  as  lucky  or  unlucky  for  making  bargains,  oi 
transacting  business  on  ;  and,  accordingly,  Webster  represents  a  character  inont 
of  his  plays  declaring — 

•  Scot's  DiscoTcrie  of  Wilchrra ft.  p.  203— 205. 
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**  Bj  the  almanack,  1  think 
To  choose  good  days  and  shon  the  critical  ;**  * 

aud  Shakspcare,  referring  to  the  same  custom  and  the  same  doctrine,  makes 
CoDstance  in  King  John  exclaim, — 

**  ^liat  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ?  What  hath  it  done ; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kaleudar  ? 
Nay  rather- 


if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 


Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day. 

Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  l>e  crossed : 

But  (except)  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck  ; 

No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made: 

This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  an  ill  end ; 

Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  !^^         Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

But  of  omens  predictive  of  good  and  had  fortune,  or  of  the  common  events  in 
life,  tlie  catalogue  may  he  said  to  have  no  termination,  and  we  must  refer  the 
n*ader,  for  this  degrading  display  of  human  weakness  and  folly,  to  the  Vulgar 
Errors  of  Browne,  and  to  the  Commentaries  of  Brand  on  Bourne's  Antiquities, 
confining  the  subject  to  that  class  of  the  ominous  which  has  heen  deemed  porten- 
tive  of  the  great,  the  dreadful,  and  the  strange,  and  which,  heing  surrounded  by 
a  certain  degree  of  dignity  and  awe,  is  consequently  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
I)oetry. 

That  danger,  death,  or  preternatural  occurrences  should  be  preceded  by  warn- 
ings or  intimations,  would  appear  comformable  to  the  idea  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  therefore  faith  in  such  omens  has  been  indulged  in,  by  almost 
«nery  nation,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  its  civilisation.  The  most  usual  moni- 
tions of  this  kind  are,  '^  Lamentings  heard  in  the  air ;  shakings  and  tremblings  of 
the  earth  ;  sudden  gloom  at  noon-day  ;  the  appearance  of  meteors  ;  the  shooting 
of  stars ;  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  the  moon  of  a  bloody  hue ;  the  shrieking 
of  owls  ;  the  croaking  of  ravens ;  the  shrilling  of  crickets ;  the  night-howling  of 
dogs ;  the  clicking  of  the  death-watch  ;  the  chattering  of  pies  ;  the  wild  neighing 
of  horses,  their  running  wild  and  eating  each  other  ;  the  cries  of  fairies  ;  the  gib- 
bering of  ghosts ;  the  withering  of  bay-trees  ;  showers  of  blood  ;  blood  dropping 
thrice  from  the  nose ;  horrid  dreams ;  demoniacal  voices  ;  ghastly  apparitions ; 
winding  sheets ;  corpse-candles ;  night-fires,  and  strange  and  fearful  noises.*'  Of 
the  greater  part  of  this  tremendous  list  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself;  intro- 
ducing them  as  the  precursors  of  murder,  sudden  death,  disasters  and  superhuman 
events.     Thus,  previous  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  he  tells  us,  that — 

^  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets^ 
—  Stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood  '  appeared,' 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse: "  Hamlet j  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

and  again,  as  predictive  of  the  same  event,  he  adds,  in  another  place — 


"  There  is  one  within. 


Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 

Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 

And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their  dead  : 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol : 


The  Dutchtfise  of  Maify,  art  iii.  »c.  3.     Vide  Aucieut  British  Drama,  vol.  iii  p.  5;i6. 
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Tbe  noise  or  battle  hurtled  in  tke  air. 

Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeaL  about  the  streets  " 

Julius  Catar,  act  iii.  fc.  f . 

The  circumstances  wliich  are  related  as  preceding  and  accompanying  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan  are,  perhaps,  still  more  awful  and  impressive.  '*The  night,*' 
says  Lennox, 

'  .    ■  **  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of  death ; 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confbs*d  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woerol  time.    The  obscure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 
Macb.  'Twas  a  rough  ni^t** 

'*  Old.  M,    Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well  : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Ros§0.  Ah,  good  father. 

Thou  see*st  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man*s  act. 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock,  tis  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  flarkness  does  the  ftice  of  earth  intomb, 
W^hen  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Old  M,  Tis  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday  last, 
A  ftilcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Roste.    And  Duncan's  horses  (a  thing  most  strange  aiul  certain). 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mainkind. 

Old  M,  'Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

Roste.    Thy  did  so ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes. 
That  look'd  upont."  Macbeth,  Act  li.  sc  3. 

In  the  play  of  King  Richard  II.  also,  the  poet  has  with  great  taste  and  skill  se- 
lected the  following  prodigies,  as  forerunners  of  the  death  or  fall  of  kings : — 

^  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap,— 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  ei^joy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings."  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Omens  of  the  same  portentous  kind  are  said  to  have  attended  the  hirths  of 
Owen  Glcndower  and  Richard  III.,  and  Shaks|)eare  has  accordingly  availed  him- 
self of  the  tradition  in  a  manner  equally  poetical  and  striking ;  the  former  says  of 
himself, — 


t( 


At  my  nativity, 


The  front  of  heaven  was  Aill  of  fiery  shapes, 

Of  burnings  cressets;  and,  at  my  birth. 

The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 

Shak'd  like  a  coward  :«— 

The  goats  ran  f^om  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 

Were  strangely  clamorous  to  (he  frighted  fields:  ** 

Hrnry  IV.  Part  I.  act.  iii,  sc.  1. 
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and  Henry  VI.,  in  his  interview  with  Richard  in  the  Tower,  reproaching  the  ty- 
rant for  his  cruellies,  tells  him,  as  indicative  of  his  future  deeds,  that 

**  Tbe  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time  ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 
The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung." 

Hefiiy  IV.  Pari  IlL  Act  T.  sc.  6. 

Dreams,  considered  as  prognostics  of  good  or  evil,  are  frequently  introduced 
by  Shakspeare. 

**  My  dreams  will  sure  prove  ominous  to  day,^ 

exclaims  Andromache;  *  while  Romeo  declares, 

**  My  dreams  presage  some  joyftil  news  at  hand."  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  precursors  of  misfortune  that  the  poet  has  availed  himself  of 
their  supposed  influence  as  omens  of  future  fate.  There  are  few  passages  in  his 
dramas  more  terrific  than  theidreams  of  Richard  the  Third  and  Clarence;  the 
latter,  especially,  is  replete  with  the  most  fearful  imagery,  and  makes  the  blood 
run  chill  with  horror. 

**  Demoniacal  voices  and  shrieks,  or  monitory  intimations  and  appearances*' 
from  the  tutelary  genius  of  a  family,  were  likewise  imagined  to  precede  the  deaths 
of  important  individuals;  a  superstition  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  his  Troilus  and  Cressida  : 

**  TroU.    Hark  1  you  are  callM :  Some  say,  the  Genius  do 

Cries,  Come  !  to  him  that  instantly  must  die."  Act  ir.  sc.  4. 

This  superstition  was  formerly  very  prevalent  in  England,  and  still  prevails  in 
several  districts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Howell  tells  us,  that  he  saw  at  a  lapidary's  in  1632,  a  monumental 
stone,  prepared  for  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Oxenham,  before  the  death  of 
each  of  whom,  the  inscription  stated  a  white  bird  to  have  appeared  and  fluttered 
around  the  bed,  while  the  patient  was  in  the  last  agony  ;f  and  Glanville, 
remarks  Mr  Scott,  mentions  one  family,  the  members  of  which  received  this 
solemn  sign  by  music,  the  sound  of  which  floated  from  the  family-residence,  and 
seemed  to  die  in  a  neighbouring  :|:  wood.  It  is  related,  that  several  of  the  great 
Highland  families  are  accustomed  to  receive  intimations  of  approaching  fate  by 
domestic  spirits  or  tutelary  genii,  who  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  a  bird  or  of 
a  bloody  spectre  of  a  tall  woman  dressed  in  white,  shrieking  wildly  round  the 
house.  Thus,  observes  Mr.  Pennant,  the  family  of  Rothmurcas  had  the  Bodach- 
an-dun,  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Hill;  the  Kinchardines,  the  Spectre  of  the  Bloody 
Hand ;  Gartinley  house  was  haunted  by  Bodach-Gartin ;  and  Tullock  Gorms  by 
Haugh-Honlach,  or  the  Girl  with  the  Hairy  Left  Hand.  In  certain  places,  he 
says,  the  death  of  the  people  is  supposed  to  be  foretold  by  the  cries  of  Benshie,  or 
the  Fairy's  Wife,  uttered  along  the  very  path  where  the  funeral  is  to  pass;  and 
it  has  been  added  by  others,  that  when  the  Benshie  becomes  visible,  she  appears 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman,  with  a  blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair. 

Of  this  omen,  and  of  another  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr.  Scott  has  made  his  usual 
poetical  use  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  where  he  relates  of  Brian,  the  lone  Seer 
of  tbe  Desert,  that 

**  Late  bad  he  heard  in  prophet's  dream, 
The  Altai  Ben-Shie*8  boding  scream. 


*  Traihis  and  Cre«adn.  act  v.  sc.  S.  f  Familiar  I.ctten,  edit.  1796.  p.  947. 
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Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benharrow's  shingly  side, 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride.*^ 

This  last  passage,  he  informs  us,  'Ms  still  believed  to  announce  death  to  the 
ancient  Highland  family  of  McLean  of  Lochbuy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor,  slain 
in  battle,  is  heard  to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  around 
the  family-residence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  and  thus  intimating  the  approaching 
calamity." 

That  the  apparition  of  the  Bensliie,  and  the  whole  train  of  spectral  and  demo- 
niacal warnings,  were  in  full  force  inlrcland  , during  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
have  numerous  proofs;  the  former  was  commonly  called  the  Shrieking  Woman, 
and  of  the  latter  a  most  remarkable  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  MS. 
Memoirs  of  the  accomplished  Lady  Fanshaw. 

"  Her  husband,  Sir  Richard,  and  she,  chanced,  during  their  abode  in  Ireland,  to  visit  a  friend, 
the  head  of  a  sept,  who  resided  in  the  ancient  baronial  castle,  surrounded  with  a  moat.  At  mid- 
night, she  was  awakened  by  a  ghastly  and  supernatural  scream,  and  looking  out  of  bed,  behdd,  by 
the  moonlight,  a  female  face  and  part  of  the  form  hovering  at  the  window.  The  distance  from 
the  ground,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  moat,  eicluded  the  possibility  that  what  she  beheld 
was  of  Ibis  world.  The  face  was  that  of  a  young  and  rather  h.indsome  woman,  but  pale,  and  the 
hair,  which  was  reddish,  loose  and  dishevelled.  The  dress,  which  Lady  Fanshaw's  terror  did  not 
prevent  her  remarking  accurately,  was  ihat  of  ihe  ancient  Irish.  This  appariUon  continued  to 
eihibit  itself  for  some  time,  and  then  vanished  wilh  two  shrieks  similar  to  that  which  had  first 
eicited  Lady  Fanshaw's  auentlon.  In  the  morning,  wilh  infinite  terror,  she  communicated  to  her 
host  what  she  had  witnessed,  and  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  credit,  but  to  account  for  the 
apparition.  *  A  near  relation  of  my  Tamily,'  said  he,  '  eipired  last  night  in  this  castle.  We 
disguised  our  certain  expectation  or  the  event  from  you,  lest  it  should  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
cheerful  reception  which  was  your  due.  Now,  before  such  an  event  happens  in  this  family  and 
castle,  the  female  spectre  whom  you  have  seen  is  always  visible.  She  Is  believed  to  be  the  spirit 
of  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  whom  one  of  my  ancestors  degraded  himself  by  marrying,  and  whom 
afterwards,  to  expiate  the  dishonour  done  to  his  family^  he  caused  tu  be  drowned  in  the  castle 
moat.'* 

Another  set  of  omens  predictive  of  disaster,  supernatural  agency,  and  death, 
was  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  lights,  tapers,  and  fires.  SVhen  a  flame  was 
seen  by  night  resting  on  the  tops  of  soldiers'  lances,  or  playing  and  leaping  by 
fits  among  the  masts  and  sails  of  a  ship,  it  was  deemed  tlie  presage  of  misfortune; 
of  defeat  in  battle  in  the  one  instance,  and  of  destruction  by  tempest  in  the 
other.  As  the  forerunner  of  a  storm,  Shakspeare  has  introduced  it  in  his  Tempest, 
where  Ariel  says — 

— ^— — •  **  Sometimes  I'd  divide 

And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast. 

The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 

Then  meet  and  join."  Act  v.  sc.  9. 

It  was  also  conceived,  that  the  presence  of  unearthly  beings,  ghosts,  spirits, 
and  demons,  was  instantly  announced  by  an  alteration  in  the  tint  of  the  lighU 
which  happened  to  be  burning;  a  very  popular  notion,  which  the  poet  adopts  in 
his  Richard  the  Third,  the  tyrant  exclaiming,  as  he  awakens, 

^  The  lightt  burn  blue — it  is  now  dead  midnight ; 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.— 
Methought,  the  souls  of  all  that  1  had  murder'd. 
Game  to  my  tent.*'  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  the  chief  superstition  annexed  to  this  branch  of  omens,  was  founded  on  th( 
idea,  that  lights  and  fires,  commonly  called  corpse-candles  and  tomb-Gres,  precede< 
deaths  and  funerals;  an  article  of  belief  which  was  equally  prevalent  among  th( 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations;  and  was  cherished  therefore  with  the  same  credulit] 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  as  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  England.     It 
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this  island,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  generally  credited  by  the  common 
people,  that  when  a  person  was  about  to  die,  a  pale  flame  would  frequently  appear 
at  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  laid,  and,  after  pausing  there  for  a 
moment,  would  glide  towards  the  church-yard,  minutely  tracing  the  path  where 
the  future  funeral  was  to  pass,  and  glowing  brightly,  for  a  time,  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  to  be  interred.  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  lights,  a  procession 
was  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon :  **  there  have  bin  scene  some  in  the  night," 
says  the  English  Lavaterus,  '^  when  the  moone  shin'd,  going  solemnlio  with  the 
corps,  according  to  the  customo  of  the  people,  or  standing  before  the  dores,  as  if 
some  bodie  were  to  be  carried  tO  the  church  to  burying.*'  *  In  Northumberland 
the  fancied  appearance  of  the  corpse-light  was  termed  seeing  the  Wafl"  (the  blast 
or  spirit)  of  the  person  whose  death  was  to  take  place. 

In  Wales  this  superstition  was  formerly  so  general,  especially  in  the  counties 
of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke,  thai  scarcely  any  individual  was 
supposed  to  die  without  the  previous  signal  of  a  corpse-candle.  Mr.  Davis,  a 
Welshman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  observes,  that 

'*  Tbey  are  called  candles,  Troni  their  resemblance,  not  or  the  body  or  the* candle,  but  the  fire; 
because  that  fire  doth  as  much  resemble  material  candle-lights,  as  eggs  do  eggs :  saving  that  in 
their  journey,  these  candles  are  sometimes  visible,  and  sometimes  disappear  ;  especially  if  any  one 
comet  near  to  them,  or  in  the  way  to  meet  them.  On  these  occasions  they  vanish,  but  presently 
appear  again  behind  the  observer, and  hold  on  their  course.  If  a  litlle  candle  is  seen,  or  a  pale  or 
bluish  colour,  then  follows  the  corpse,  cither  of  an  abortive,  or  some  infant ;  if  a  large  one,  then 
the  corpse  of  some  one  come  to  age.  If  there  be  seen  two,  three,  or  more,  of  different  sizes, — 
some  big,  some  small, — then  shall  so  many  corpses  pass  together,  and  of  such  ages  or  degrees.  If 
two  candles  come  from  different  places,  and  be  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses  will  do  the  same ;  and 
if  any  of  these  candles  be  seen  to  turn  aside,  through  some  bye-path  leading  to  the  church,  the 
following  corpse  will  be  found  to  lake  eiactly  the  same  way."  f 

Among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  likewise,  the  same  species  of  omen  was  so 
implicitly  credited,  that  it  has  continued  in  force  even  to  the  present  day.  Of  this 
Mrs.  Grant  has  given  us,  in  one  of  her  ingenious  essays,  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance, and  on  the  authority,  too,  of  a  very  pious  and  sensible  clergyman,  who 
was  accustomed,  she  says, 

"  To  go  forth  and  meditate  at  even;  and  this  solitary  walk  he  always  directed  to  his  church- 
yard, which  was  situated  in  a  shaded  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  There,  in  a  dusky  October 
evening,  he  took  his  wonted  path,  and  lingered,  leaning  on  the  churchyard -wall,  till  it  became 
twilight,  when  he  saw  two  small  lights  rise  from  a  spot  within,  where  there  was  no  stone,  nor 
memorial  of  any  kind.  He  observed  the  course  these  lights  took,  and  saw  them  cross  the  river, 
aod  slop  at  an  opposite  hamlet.  Presently  they  returned,  ai-companied  by  a  larger  light,  whicli 
owved  on  between  them,  till  they  arrived  at  the  place  from  which  the  first  two  set  out,  when  all 
the  three  seemed  to  sink  into  the  earth  together. 

"  The  good  man  went  into  the  churchyard,  and  threw  a  few  stones  on  the  spot  where  the  lights 
disappeared.  Next  morning  he  walked  out  early,  called  for  the  seiton,  and  shewed  him  the  place, 
aikijig  him  if  he  remembered  who  was  buried  there.  The  man  said,  that  many  years  ago,  he 
remembered  burying  In  that  spot,  two  young  children,  belonging  to  a  blacksmith  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  who  was  now  a  very  old  man.  The  pastor  returned,  and  was  scarce  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  when  a  message  came  to  hurry  him  to  come  over  to  pray  with  the  smith,  who  had 
been  saddenly  takeu  III,  and  who  died  neit  day."t 

Fiery  and  meteoreous  exhalations,  shooting  through  the  lower  regions  of  the 
air,  and  sinking  into  the  ground,  were  also  deemed  predictive  of  death.  The 
indiyidual  was  pointed  out  by  these  fires  either  falling  on  his  lands  or  garden,  or 
by  gleaming  with  a  lurid  light  over  the  family  burying-place.  Appearances  of 
this  kind  were  called  tomb-fires  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  ian-we  by  the  Welsh, 
who  believed  that  no  freeholder  died  without  a  meteor  having  been  seen  to  sparkle 

*  Of  Ghmlet  and  Spiritcn,  I57a.'p.  79. 

t  Vide  Gnmt'*  Provincial  Gloswry,  article  Popular  Sii[>er8titioiM,  p.  282, 383. 

i  Oraot'i  Enajtoa  the  Superttitioiis  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotlaud,  vol.  i.  p.  3S9, 261. 
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and  vanish  on  his  estate.    In  fact,  as  Shakspeare  has  expressed  it,  there  could 
happen 

**  No  natural  exhalations  in  the  sky  :** 

but  were  considered  as 


"  prodigies,  and  signs. 


Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  Heaven.** 

The  idea  that  sudden  and  fearful  noises  are  frequently  heard  before  death  takes 
place,  and  are  indications  of  such  an  event,  was  very  common  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country. 

"  It  happeneih  many  times,'*  says  the  English  Lavaterus,  *'  that  when  men  lye  sicke  of  tome 
deadly  disease,  there  is  something  heard  going  in  the  chamber,  like  as  the  sicke  men  were  wonte,  when 
they  were  in  good  beallh :  yea  and  the  sicke  parlies  themselves  do  many  times  heare  the  ume, 
and  by  and  by  gesse  what  will  come  to  passe.  And  divers  times  it  commeth  to  passe,  that  when 
tome  of  our  acquaintance  or  friends  lye  a  dying,  albeit  they  are  many  miles  off,  yet  there  are  some 
great  stirrings  or  noises  heard.  Sometimes  we  think  that  the  house  will  fall  on  our  heads,  or  that 
some  massie  and  waightie  thing  falleth  downe  throughout  all  the  house,  rendring  and  making  a 
disordered  noise :  and  shortlie  within  few  monthes  after,  we  understand  that  those  thinga  hap- 
pened, the  very  same  houre  that  our  friends  departed  in.  There  be  some  men  of  whose  stocke 
none  doth  dye,  but  that  they  observe  and  marke  some  signes  and  tokens  going  before :  as  that  they 
heare  the  dores  and  windowes  open  and  shut,  that  some  thing  runneth  up  the  staires,  or  walketh 
up  and  downe  the  house,  or  doth  some  one  or  other  such  like  thing. 

**  There  was  a  certain  parishe  priest,  a  very  honest  and  godly  man,  whom  I  knewe  well,  who 
In  the  plague  time  could  tell  beforehand,  when  any  of  his  parishe  should  dye.  For  in  the  night 
time  be  beard  a  noise  over  bis  bed,  like  as  if  one  had  throwne  downe  a  sacke  full  of  come  from  his 
shoulders:^  which  when  be  heard  be  would  say:  Nowe  an  other  biddeth  me  farewell.  After  it 
was  day,  be  used  to  inquire  who  died  that  night,  or  wbo  was  taken  with  the  plague,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  comfort  and  strengthen  tbem,  according  to  the  duly  of  a  good  pastour. 

'*  In  Abbeys,  the  Monks,  servaunts  or  any  other  falling  sicke,  many  have  heard  in  the  nighl 
preparation  of  chests  for  them,  in  such  sorte  as  the  coffin-makers  did  afterwards  prepare  in 
deede. 

*'  In  some  country  villages,  when  one  is  at  death's  dore,  many  times  there  are  some  heard  in 
tbe  evening,  or  in  the  night,  digging  a  grave  in  the  Churcheyarde,  and  the  same  the  next  day  is 
so  found  digged,  as  these  men  did  beare  before."* 

The  next  class  of  superstitions  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  chapter,  is  that 
depending  on  charms  and  spells,  a  fertile  source  of  knavery  and  credulity,  and 
which  has  been  chiefly  exercised,  in  our  poet's  time  and  since,  by  old  women.  Of 
this  occupation,  and  its  attendant  folly  and  imposition,  the  bard  has  given  us  a 
sketch,  in  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  the  person  of  the  Old  Woman  of 
Brentford,  who  is  declared  by  Ford  to  be  '^  a  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening 
quean !  —  We  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the 
profession  of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  our  element :  we  know  nothing."  —  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

That  women  of  this  description,  or  as  Scot  has  delineated  them,  in  one  instance, 
indeed,  deviating  from  the  portly  form  of  Shakspeare's  cunning  Dame,  **  leane, 
hollow-eied,  old,  beetle  browed  women,"  f  were,  as  dealers  in  charms,  spells  and 
amulets,  a  very  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  contemporary  evidence ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
trade  of  fortune-telling  was  then,  as  now,  chiefly  exercised  by  the  wandering  hor^ 
of  gipsies,  to  whose  name  and  characteristic  knavery  our  great  poet  alludes,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where  the  Roman  complains  that  Cleopatra, 

**  Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  iitfast  and  ioo$€y 
Beguil*d  him  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.*"  Act  iv.  ac.  10. 

Of  this  wily  people,  of  the  juggle  referred  to  in  these  lines,  and  of  their  pro- 

*  Of  Ghottes  and  Spiritet,  p.  77—79.  f  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  979. 
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sssioD  of  fortune-telling,  Scot  thus  speaks  in  his  thirteenth  book :  —  **  Tho 
gyplians  juggling  witchcraft  or  sortilogie  standeth  much  in  fast  or  loose, 
hereof  though  I  have  written  somewhat  generallie  already  (p.  197),  yet  having 
ich  opportunitie  I  will  here  shew  some  of  their  particular  feats;  not  treating  of 
leir  common  tricks  which  is  so  tedious,  nor  of  their  fortune-telling  which  is  so 
npious;  and  yet  both  of  them  meere  cousenagcs/' *  He  then  describes  two 
rmes  of  fast  and  loose;  one  with  a  handkerchief,  and  tho  other  with  whip-cords 
id  beads ;  but  as  these  much  resemble  the  modern  trick  of  pricking  at  the  belt 
*girdle»  explained  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
ir  poet,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  notice  them  further  in  this  place. 
To  palmistry,  indeed,  or  the  art  of  Divination  by  the  lines  of  tho  hand,  Shak- 
leare  has  allotted  a  great  part  of  the  second  scene,  in  the  first  act  of  Antony  and 
leopatra,  no  doubt  induced  to  this  by  the  topographical  situation  of  the  opening 
laracters,  the  play  commencing  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
He  has  also  occasionally  adverted  in  other  dramas  to  the  multitude  of  charms* 
lelLsy  and  periapts  which  were  in  use  in  his  time ;  and  he  makes  La  Pucelle,  in 
xordance  with  the  necromantic  powers  attributed  to  her,  solemnly  invoke  their 
laiaUnce — 

**  Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts ;" — Henty  F.  Part  I.  Act  ▼.  sc.  3. 

nils,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  Scot,  he  who  ^*  should  go  about  to  recite  all 
harmes,  would  take  an  infinite  worke  in  hand  ,'*f  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
n  enumeration,  from  this  scarce  and  curious  writer,  of  the  evils  and  the  powers. 
gainst,  and  for,  which,  these  charms  were  sought;  and  shall  then  add  a  few 
pecimens  of  their  nature,  force  and  composition.  It  appears  that  they  wero 
agerly  enquired  after  in  the  first  place  against  burning,  drowning,  pestilence, 
word,  and  famine,  against  thieves,  spirits,  witches,  and  diseases,  and  of  the  last 
lats,  especially  against  the  yenom  of  serpents,  scorpions  and  other  reptiles,  the 
pilepsy,  the  king  s  evil,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  and  in  the  second,  to  enable 
be  wearer  to  release  a  woman  in  travail,  to  conjure  a  thorn  out  of  any  member, 
NT  a  bone  out  of  the  throat,  to  open  all  locks  and  doors,  to  know  what  is  said  and 
kme  behind  our  backs,  to  endure  the  severest  tortures  without  shrinking,  etc.  etc. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  of  these  charms,  was  a  periapt  or  tablet,  called  an 
iguMS  Dei,  This,  which  was  ordered  to  be  constantly  worn  round  the  neck, 
misisted  of  a  little  cake,  having  the  impression  of  a  lamb  carrying  a  flag  on  one 
Me,  and  Christ's  bead  on  the  other;  and  in  the  centre  a  concavity  sufliciently 
arge  to  contain  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  written  on  fine  paper,  in  a 
lerT  small  cbaracter.  It  was  a  spell  potent  to  protect  the  wearer  against  thunder 
inif  lightning,  fire  and  water,  sin,  pestilence,  and  the  perils  of  childbirth.  ± 

A  charm  against  shot,  or  a  waistcoat  of  proof,  was  thus  to  be  obtained  :— 

'*  On  Chriftmu  dale  at  night,  a  thread  mast  he  sponne  of  flax,  by  a  liule  virgine  girle,  in 
he  naikie  of  the  divell :  and  it  must  be  by  hir  woven,  and  also  wrought  with  the  needle.  In  the 
mrt  or  forepart  thereof  must  be  made  with  needle  worke  two  heads;  on  the  head  at  the  right 
Ida  Bosi  be  a  hat  and  a  long  beard ;  the  left  head  must  have  on  a  crowne,  and  it  must  be  so 
lorrible,  tliat  it  miie  resemble  Belzebub,  and  on  each  side  of  the  wastcoie  must  be  made  a  crosse.'^S 

That  some  of  these  spells,  however,  were  not  carried  into  execution  with  quite 
ID  much  ease  as  the  two  we  have  just  transcribed,  will  be  evident  from  the  di- 
lections  annexed  to  the  following,  entitled  a  charm  for  one  possessed  : 

"  Tbe  poneMed  bodle  must  go  upon  bis  or  hir  knees  to  the  church,  how  farre  soever  it  be  off 
hoB  their  lodging ;  and  so  must  creepe  without  going  out  of  the  wale,  being  the  common  high 
■ale.  In  that  sort,  how  fowie  and  durtie  soever  the  same  t>e ;  or  whatsoever  lie  in  the  waie,  not 
tennlog  anie  thing  whatsoever,  untill  he  come  to  Ihe  church,  where  he  must  heare  masse  devout- 
k,  and  then  fblloweth  recoverie.'*  ** 

*  Danoverie  of  Wilchefaft,  p.  336.  t  ^hid.  p.  279.  %  Hid  p.  230.  370 

f  fAMl.p.01.  *•  f6tdlp.347. 
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It  appears,  notwithstanding,  that,  even  among  the  old  women  of  the  sixteehth 
century,  there  could  be  found  some  who,  while  they  profited  by,  could,  at  the 
same  time,  despise,  the  credulity  of  their  neighbours. 

*'  Ad  otd  womaD,"  says  Scot,  "  that  healed  all  diseases  of  cattell  (for  the  which  she  ntrtr  tookt 
any  reward  but  a  penie  and  a  loafe)  being  seriouslie  examined  by  what  words  she  brooghl  these 
things  to  passe,  confessed  that  after  she  had  touched  the  sicke  creature,  she  alwaies  disparted  In* 
mcdiatlie;  saieng: 

^  My  loafe  in  my  lap, 

my  penie  in  my  pursse  ; 
Thou  art  nerer  the  better, 
and  I  am  never  the  wursae."  * 

The  same  author,  after  relating  the  terrible  curse  or  charm  of  St.  Adalbert 
against  thieves,  facetiously  adds, — 

'<  But  1  will  answer  this  crueli  corsse  with  another  cursse  farre  more  mild  and  civUl,  per- 
formed by  as  honest  a  man  (1  dare  sale)  as  he  that  made  the  other. — 

'*  So  it  was,  that  a  cerleine  sir  John,  with  some  of  his  companie,  once  went  abmad  a  Jetting, 
and  in  a  moone  light  evening  robbed  a  millers  welre,  and  stole  all  his  teles.  The  poor  miller 
made  his  mone  to  SirJohn  himsclfc,  who  willed  him  to  be  quiet ;  for  he  would  so  curse  the  theefe, 
and  all  his  confederates,  with  bell,  booke  and  candell,  that  they  should  have  small  Joy  of  their  fish. 
And  therefore  the  next  sundaie.  Sir  John  got  him  to  the  pulpit,  with  his  surpllsse  on  his  hacke, 
and  his  stole  about  his  necke,  and  pronounced  these  words  following  In  the  audience  of  the  people : 

Ail  you  that  have  stolne  the  miller's  ^elea, 

Laudate  Dominum  dt  caeiis. 
And  aU  they  that  have  consented  thereto, 

Benedicamut  Domino, 

So  (saith  he)  there  is  sauce  for  your  teles  my  maisterB.**t 

A  third  portion  of  the  popular  creed  may  be  considered  as  including  the  various 
kinds  of  superstitious  Cures,  Preventatives,  and  Sympathies ;  a  species  of  credu-* 
lity  which  has  suffered  little  diminution  even  in  the  present  day ;  for,  though  the 
materials  selected  for  the  purpose  be  different,  the  folly  and  the  fraud  are  tb9 
same.  Instead  of  animal  magnetism  and  metallic  tractors,  the  public  faith,  in  the 
days  of  Shakspeare,  rested,  with  implicit  confidence,  on  the  virtues  supposed  to 
be  inherent  in  bones,  precious  stones,  sympathetic  signs,  powders,  etc. ;  and  the 
poet,  accordingly,  has  occasionally  introduced  imagery  fotuided  on  these  imagi- 
nary qualities.  Thus,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  high  value  which  Shylock 
places  on  his  turquoise  ring,  was  derived  from  this  source,  the  turquoise  or  Turkey- 
stone  being  considered  as  inestimable  for  its  properties  of  indicating  the  health 
of  the  wearer  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  its  colour,  and  for  its  protective  power 
in  shielding  him  from  enmity  and  peril.  That  this  was  the  cause  of  Shylock's 
deep  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  ring,  will  appear  probable  from  the  more  direct  in- 
timations of  his  contemporaries,  Jonson  and  Drayton;  the  formery  in  bis  Sejanos, 
remarking  of  two  parasites,  that  they  would, 

M  _» true,  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  lord^s  ring, 
Look  well  or  ill  with  him.**^ 

and  the  latter  declaring,  that 

^  The  turkesse,  —who  haps  to  wear, 
Is  often  kept  flrom  peril.  "§ 

A  more  distinct  allusion  to  the  sanative  virtue  of  precious  stones,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  celebrated  simile  in  As  You  Like  It : 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adyersity : 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wean  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head/'        Act  ii.  m.  1. 

*  Discnvvric  of  Witchcraft,  p.  245.  f  ilrid.  p.  *i65,  *Mili. 

i  Svo  Wliallcy'tf  Works  of  Ben  Jonsaii.  §  Chalrnvn'M  PocIm,  vol.  it.  p.  46&. 
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nil  itone  or  jewel  was  supposed  to  secure  the  possessor  irom  tiie  (directs  of 
IwisoDy  and  to  be,  likewise,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  stone. 

These  important  effects  are  ascribed  to  it  by  numerous  writers  of  Shakspcare*s 
time,  —  by  Gesner;  *  by  Batman;  f  by  Maplett;  :j:  by  Fen  ton;  §  by  Lupton  ;  ** 
byTopsell,  and,  subsequently,  by  Fuller,  f  f  It  even  formed,  very  early  indeed, 
apart  of  medical  treatment;  for  Lloyd,  in  his  '*  Treasure  of  helth,"  recommends 
itg  exhibition  for  the  stone,  and  orders  it,  after  having  been  stampt,  to  he  *'  geven 
lothepacyent  to  drinke  in  warme  wine." 

To  the  Bezoar  stone  also  was  attributed  great  potency  in  expelling  the  plague 
and  other  pestilential  diseases;  and  Gesner  has  given  it  an  origin  even  more  mar- 
rellous  than  the  cures  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated ;  ''  when  the  hart  is  sick,*' 
says  he,  **  and  hath  eaten  many  serpents  for  his  rccoverie,  ho  is  brought  unto  so 
great  a  heate,  that  he  hasteth  to  the  water,  and  there  covereth  his  body  unto  the 
very  eares  and  eyes,  at  which  time  distilleth  many  teares  from  which  the  (Bezoar] 
stone  is  gendered."  1^4^ 

The  Belemnites  or  hag-stones,  perforated  flints  hung  up  at  the  'bed's  head,  to 
prevent  the  night-mare,  or  in  stables  to  secure  the  horses  from  being  hag-ritlden, 
and  their  manes  elf-knotted,  were  at  this  period  in  common  use.  To  one  of  the 
superatitious  evils  against  which  it  was  held  as  a  protective,  Shakspcare  a  ludes, 
in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  Mercutio  exclaims — 


"  Thifl  is  that  very  Mab 


That  plats  the  manes  of  hones  in  the  night."  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

"It  was  bdieved,"  remarits  Mr.  Douce,  commenting  on  this  passage,  *'  tliat  certain  malignant 
spirits  whose  deUght  was  to  wander  in  groves  and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occasionally  the  like- 
DCMet  of  women  clothed  in  white ;  that  in  this  character  ihcy  sometimes  haunted  stables  in  the 
nigki-time,  eirrylng  in  their  hands  tapers  of  wax,  which  they  dropped  on  the  horses*  manes, 
tberebf  pUiting  them  in  inextricable  knots,  to  the  great  annoyance  or  the  poor  animals  and  veia- 
tioo  of  their  masten.  These  hags  are  mentioned  in  the  works  or  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop 
of  Paris  io  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  a  very  uncommon  old  print  by  Hans  Burgmair 
rdating  to  this  sul^ect.  A  witch  enters  the  stable  with  a  lighted  torch ;  and,  previously  to  the 
operatiOD  of  entangling  the  horse's  mane,  practises  her  enchantments  on  the  groom,  who  is  lying 
Mteep  00  hii  iMck,  and  apparently  influenced  by  the  night-mare. "SS 

The  most  copious  account  of  the  preservative  and  curative  virtues  which  cre- 
dulity has  ascribed  to  precious  stones,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Reginald 
Scot,  who  appears  faithfully  and  minutely  to  have  recorded  the  superstitions  of 
his  day. 

*'  An  Agat  (tliey  saie)  hath  vertue  against  the  biting  of  scorpions  or  serpents.  It  is  written 
(but  1  will  not  stand  to  it)  that  it  maketh  a  man  eloquent,  and  procurcth  the  favour  of  princes ; 
yea,  that  the  fume  thereof  dooth  turn  awaie  tempests.  Atectorius  is  a  stone  about  the  bignesse 
of  abcane,  as  cleere  as  the  christall,  taken  out  of  a  cocks  l)cltie  which  hath  been  gelt  or  made  a 
capon  foure  years.     If  it  be  held  in  ones  mouth,  it  assuagetb  thirst,  it  maketh  the  husband  to  love 

the  wife,  and  the  t>earer  invincible : Chelidonius  is  a  stone  taken  out  of  a  swallowc,  which 

careth  melancholie :  howbeit,  some  authors  saie,  it  is  the  hearbe  whereby  the  swallowcs  recover 
the  tight  of  their  yoong,  even  if  their  eies  bo  picked  out  with  an  instrument.  Ocranites  is  taken 
out  of  a  crane  and  Draconltet  out  of  a  dragon.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  stones  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  beUies  of  the  serpents,  beasts  or  birds  (wherein  they  are)  whiles  they  live  :  otherwise,  they 
vanish  awaie  with  the  life,  and  so  they  reteine  the  vertucs  of  those  starres  under  which  they  are. 
Amethyiot  maketh  a  droonken  man  sober,  and  refresheth  the  wit.  The  corall  preservelh  such 
as  bear  it  from  fascination  or  bewitching,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  hanged  about  children's 
necks.     Bat  from  whence  that  superstition  is  derived,  and  who  invented  the  lie,  1  knowc  not : 

*  De  Quadrup.  Ovip.,  p  65. 

j-  BatoMui  uppon  Bartholoiii«  hii  booke  De  proprietatibus  rcTum,  1583,  fol.  artictf>  Hot  rax. 
%  A  Green  Foreat,  or  a  Natural  History,  1667.  §  ^vcjctc  Wonders  of  Nature,  4io.  15C9. 

-  Fint  Book  of  Notable  Tliiiigt,  4to. 

tt  Toniwirt  Hifltoty  of  Serpentii.  1608.  fol., p.  ISB.and  FuIUr't  Church  History,  p.  151. 
U  Qootad  bj  Bataan  on  Bariholoiae,  L.  xviii  c.  80. 
M  UhMCratioMof  Shaktpcarc,  vol.  iL  p.  180, 181. 

1'2  * 
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but  I  see  bow  redie  the  people  are  to  give  credit  thereunto,  by  the  multitude  of  eoralb  that  Irai* 
euiploied.  Heliotropius  slauncheth  bloud,  driveth  awaie  poisoni,  presenreth  health :  jea,  an 
tome  write  that  it  provoketh  raine,  and  darkeneth  the  funne,  fuflfering  not  him  that  beareth  11 1 
be  abused.  Hyacinthus  doolh  all  that  the  other  dooth,  and  also  preserveth  fh>m  lighleoing 
Dinothera  hanged  about  the  iiecke,  collar,  or  yoke  of  any  creatu^,  tameth  it  preientUe.  i 
Topase  hcaleth  the  lunalike  person  of  his  passion  of  lunacie.  Aitites,  if  it  be  shaken,  soundetl 
as  if  there  were  a  little  stone  in  the  bellie  thereof:  it  is  good  for  the  fkUing  sicknesse,  and  l 
prevent  untimelie  birth.  Chalccdonius  roaketh  the  bearer  luckie  In  lawe,  quickeneth  the  powe 
of  the  bodie,  and  is  force  also  against  the  illusions  of  the  diveli,  and  phantastkall  cogitations  ariiioi 
of  melanchotie.  Corneolus  mitigateth  the  heate  of  the  mind,  and  qualifieth  malice,  it  stanchetl 
bloudie  fluxes.  Iris  helpeth  a  woman  to  speedy  deliverance,  and  maketh  ratnehowes  to  appeerc 
A  Saphire  preserveth  the  members,  and  maketh  them  livelie,  and  helpeth  agues  and  gowts,  an 
suflcreth  not  the  bearer  to  be  afraid :  it  hath  vertue  against  venome,  and  staieth  Weeding  at  tk 
nose,  being  often  put  thereto.  A  Smarag  is  good  for  the  elesight,  and  maketh  one  rich  and  «lo 
quent.  Mephis  (as  Aaron  and  Hermes  report  out  of  Albcrtus  Magnus)  being  broken  into  powder 
and  droonkc  with  water,  maketh  insensibilitie  of  torture.  Hereby  you  may  understand,  that  a 
God  hath  bestowed  upon  these  stones,  and  such  other  like  bodies,  most  excellent  and  woonderfbl 
vertues :  so  according  to  the  abundance  of  humane  superstitions  and  follies,  many  ascrilM  aol 
them  either  more  virtues,  or  others  than  they  have."  * 

This  passage  has  been  closely  imitated  by  Drayton,  in  the  ninth  Nymphal  o 
his  Muse's  Elysium  ;  f  he  has  made,  however,  some  additions  to  the  catalogue 
one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  another  will  be  shortly  quoted. 

Virtues  of  a  kind  equally  miraculous  were  attributed  to  hones  and  horns  ;  thm 
Scot  tells  us,  that  a  bone  taken  out  of  a  carp's  head  staunches  blood;  that  thi 
bone  in  a  hare's  foot  mitigates  the  cramp,  and  that  the  unicorn's  horn  is  ine^ 
mable ;  :|:  and  were  we  to  enumerate  the  wonders  performed  -by  herbs,  we  migh 
fill  a  volume.  Many  of  them,  indeed^  were  considered  of  such  potency  as  U 
render  the  persons  who  rightly  used  them,  either  invisible  or  invulnerable,  and 
therefore,  to  those  who  were  engaged  to  fight  a  legal  duel,  an  X)ath  was  adminia- 
tered,  purporting  ^^  that  thefy  had  ne  charme,  ne  herbe  of  veitue"  about  them. 

Several  diseases  were  held  to  be  incurable,  by  ordinary  Aieans;  such  as  went 
warts,  the  king's  evil,  agues,  rickets,  and  ruptures;  and  the  remedies  which  wen 
adopted  present  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  human  folly.  Tumours  were  to  1m 
dispelled  by  stroking  them  nine  times  with  a  dead  man's  hand,  and  the.  evil  b] 
the  royal  touch,  a  miraculous  power  supposed  to  have  been  first  exercised  b] 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  have  been  since  hereditary  in  the  royal  line,  a 
least  to  the  period  of  the  decease  of  Queen  Anne.  Of  the  discharge  of  this  im- 
portant function  by  the  Confessor,  and  of  its  regal  descent,  our  poet  has  leftqi  i 
pretty  accurate  description  : — 

^  Malcolm,     <     '  Comes  the  king  forth,  I  pray  yoa? 

Doctor.    Ay,  Sir:  there  arc  a  crew  of  wretched  aoula. 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Macduff,    Whats  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai,  Tis  calPd  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.    How  he  solicits  heaven. 
Himself  best  knows:  but  strangely-visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  $  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken, 


*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  293—205.  f  Chalmerses  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  466. 

t  Ibid.  p.  306. 

€  ThiM  golden  stamp  was  the  coin  called  an  angel,  from  the  6gure  which  it  bofe,  and  was  wotlh 

bbuliQgs. 
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"    l)lM**l\frn*  Ol   >\  HclH'Mll,  II.  £ifi>— A,.'^ 

t  IhuL  p.  :«i5 


§  Till-  'juiiien  stawp  was  the  cuin  called  au  aiigd,  from  the  figure  which  it  bore,  and  wm  wc 

iiiliiiiCt. 
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To  the  tueeeedin^  coyalty  he  leaves 

The  healting  beoedicUon."  Macbeth,  activ.  sc.  3. 

That  Sbakspeare  had  frequently  witnessed  Queen  Elizabetirs  exercise  of  this 
extraordinary  gift,  is  very  probable;  for  it  appears  from  Lanohtini,  that  even  on 
her  Tisits  to  her  nobility,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  exerting  this  sanative  power. 
In  his  **  Account  of  the  Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle/*  he  records  ''by 
her  highness  accustomed  mercy  and  charitee,  nyne  cured  of  the  peynful  and  dan- 
gerous dlseaz  called  the  King's  Evil,  for  that  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm 
without  oother  medsin  (than  by  touching  and  prayer)  only  doo  it."  * 

Most  et  the  superstitious  cures  for  warts  and  agues  remain  as  articles  of  popular 
credulity ;  but  the  mode  of  removing  ruptures  and  the  rickets  which  prevailed  at  this 
period,  and  for  some  centuries  before,  is  now  nearly,  if  not  altogether  extinct.  A 
young  tree  was  split  longitudinally,  and  the  diseased  child,  being  stripped  naked, 
was  passed,  with  the  head  foremost,  thrice  through  the  fissure.  The  wounded 
tree  was  then  drawn  together  with  a  cord  so  as  to  unite,  it  perfectly,  and  as  the 
tree  healed,  the  child  was  to  acquire  health  and  strength.  The  same  result  fol- 
lowed if  the  child  crept  through  a  stone  perforated  by  some  o{>eration  of  Natun; ; 
of  stones  of  this  kind  there  arc  some  instances  in  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  Borlase  tells 
us,  in  his  History  of  that  County,  that  there  was  one  of  this  description  in  the 
parish  of  Marden,  which  had  a  perforation  through  it  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  cures  on  those  who  ventured,  undor  these  complaints, 
to  travel  through  its  healing  aperture. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathetic  indications  and  cures  was  very  prevalent  during 
the  era  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  is  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  of 
that  age.  One  of  the  most  generally  credited  of  these  was,  that  a  murdered  body 
bled  upon  the  touch  or  approach  of  the  murderer ;  an  idea  which  has  not  only 
been  adopted  by  our  elder  bards  as  poetically  striking,  but  has  been  adduced,  as 
a  truth,  by  some  of  our  very  grave  writers  in  prose.  Among  the  Dramatists  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  Shakspeare,  who  represents  the  corpse  of  Henry 
llie  Sixth  as  bleeding  on  the  approach  of  the  Tyrant  Richard  : — 

**  O,  genUemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congcaPd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh ! 
Blush,  hlusb,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  bloo<l 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells ; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  uunatural. 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural:''  Act  I.  sc.  ;{. 

and  Drayton  seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  same  preternatural  efText ; 
for  be  informs  us  in  his  forty-sixth  ''  Idea,**  that, 

*'  la  making  trial  of  a  murther  wrought, 
If  the  vile  actors  of  the  heinous  deed. 
Near  the  dead  body  happily  be  brought, 
Oftt  hath  been  prov'd  the  breathless  corps  will  bleed. ^f 

,  Of  the  prose  authorities,  besides  Lupton,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  mentioned  in 
ttie  notes  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  our  author,  Lavaterus,  Reginald  Scot,  and 
King  James  may  be  quoted,  as  reposing  an  implicit  faith  in  the  miracle.  The 
first  of  these  writers  tells  us,  in  his  English  dress,  of  157*2,  that  ''some  men 
beeing  slayne  by  theeves,  when  the  theeves  come  to  the  dead  body,  by  and  by 
there  gusheth  out  frcshe  blood,  or  else  there  is  declaration  by  other  tokens,  that 
the  theefe  is  there  present ;"  and  he  then  adds,  "  touching  these  and  oilier  such 

*  Nichols^  Profrresses 
iDOnarehs  to  enre  the  evil, 
i«ir  Prinecsae  doth,  God  n 

milk  aone  ahnes,  and  rcfcrreth  the  eure  to  God  and  to  the  pliyvicinn,'*  p.  304,  a  re|N>rt  which  n  fleet  a  gront 
rrtdh  on  bcr  majesty**  judgment  and  good  fK>nMo. 

t  Ck^bmMUifiA  Poets,  vol  iv.  p.  606. 
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marvellous  things  there  might  he  many  histories  and  testimonies  alleaged.  Bui 
whosoever  readeth  this  booke,  may  call  to  their  remembraunce,  that  they  have 
seene  these  and  suche  like  things  themselves^  or  that  they  have  heard  them  of 
their  freends  and  acquaintaunce  and  of  such  as  deserve  sufficient  credit."  *  The 
second,  in  1584,  justifying  what  he  terms  common  experience,  says,  '*  I  have 
heard  by  credible  report,  and  I  have  read  many  grave  authors  constantlie  affirmey 
that  the  wound  of  a  man  murthered  reneweth  bleeding,  at  the  presence  of  a  deere 
freend,  or  of  a  mortall  enimie;*'f  and  the  third,  in  1603,  asserts,  that  *Mii  a 
secret  murther,  if  the  dead  carkasse  bee  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the 
murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  of  bloud,  as  if  the  bloud  were  crying  to  the  heaven 
for  revenge  of  the  murtherer,  God  having  appointed  that  secret  supernatural 
signe,  for  triall  of  that  secred  unnaturall  crime.**  ^ 

The  influence  of  sympathy  or  aflection,  as  it  was  termed  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  over  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  is  curiously 
though  correctly  exempliGed  by  the  poet,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  who  tells 
the  Duke — 

^  Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Some,  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a  cat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  flings  i'  the  noae. 
Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  Tor  affect ion^ 
Mistress  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
Of  what  it  likes  and  loaths."  Merchant  of  Venice^  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Another  sympathy  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  but  of  a  nature  wholly  supersti- 
tious,  relates  to  the  Mandrake,  a  vegetable,  the  root  of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
endued  with  animal  life,  and  to  shriek  so  horribly  when  drawn  out  of  the  ground, 
as  to  occasion  madness,  and  even  death,  in  those  who  made  the  attempt : — 


« 


W- hat  with  loathsome  smells, ' 


And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 

That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad ; 

0 !  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught?"        Romeo  and  Juliet, 9iCi  iv.  so.  S. 

exclaims  Juliet ;  and  Suflblk,  in  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  declares  that  every  joint 
of  his  body  should  curse  and  ban  liis  enemies, 

**  Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake*s  groan.*^— Act  iii.  sc.  9. 

To  avoid  these  dreadful  efiects,  it  was  the  custom  of  those  who  collected  this 
root,  to  compel  some  animal  to  be  the  instrument  of  extraction,  and  consequent- 
ly the  object  of  punishment.  e 

*'  They  doe  affyrme,"  says  BuUeine,  'Mhat  this  herbe  (the  Maodragora)  commeth  of  Ihe 
seedc  or  some  convicted  dead  men :  and  also  without  tbe  death  of  some  lyvioge  thinge  It  cannot  be 
drawnen  out  of  the  earth  to  man's  use.  Thererore  they  did  lye  some  dogge  or  other  lyving  beast 
unto  the  roote  thcreor  wyth  a  corde,  and  digged  the  earth  In  compasse  round  about,  and  in  the 
meanc  tyme  stoppM  their  own  eares  for  fearc  of  the  terrible  shriek  and  cry  of  this  Mandrack. 
In  whych  cry  it  doth  not  only  dye  itseirc,  but  the  fcare  thereof  kyt!cth  the  dogge  or  beast  which 
pulletb  it  out  of  the  earth."  S 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  sympathies  which  yet  lingers  in  the  popular  creed, 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  when  a  person  is  seized  with  a  sudden  shivering,  some 
one  is  walking  over  his  future  grave.  '*  Probably,"  remarks  Mr.  Grose,  "  all 
persons  arc  not  subject  to  this  sensation  ;  otherwise  the  inhabitants  of  those  pa- 
rishes, whose  burial  grounds  lie  in  the  common  foot-path,  would  live  in  one  con- 
tinual fit  of  shaking.*'** 

Of  all  the  modes  of  sympathetic  cretlulity,  however,  none  was  more  prevalent 

*  Of  Ghostes  and  Spirites  walking  by  nyght,  p.  80.  -}-  DiHoovcrie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  303. 

t  The  Workes  of  the  Most  Hifrh  and  Mighty  Prii.re  James,  fol.  edit.  1616.  p.  136.    Tbe  Dcnoaolagic 
was  first  printed  at  Edinburt;h  in  1597,  and  next  in  Loiidon^  1603^  4to. 
S  Bulwarke  of  Defence  against  SickneM,  fol.  157D,  p.  41.  *  *  Orose*t  Provincial  OloMary,  p.  ?J1. 
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ID  the  leigD  of  James  the  First,  than  that  which  pretended  to  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  diseases ;  no  stronger  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the  credulity  of  that 
age,  than  that  Bacon  was  a  believer  in  the  sympathetic  cure  of  warts,  *  and,  with 
James  and  bis  court,  in  the  efficacy  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  sympathetic  powder. 
To  this  far-Camed  medicine,  the  secret  of  which  King  James  obtained  from  Sir 
KeoehDy  it  is  said  by  the  Knight  himself,  in  his  Discourse  on  Sympathy,  that 
Mr.  James  Howel,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Letters,  was  indebted  for  a  cure, 
when  his  hand  was  severely  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  part  two  of  his  friends 
engaged  in  a  duel.  The  King,  out  of  regard  to  Howel,  sent  him  his  own  surgeon; 
but  a  gangrene  being  apprehended,  from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
suflerer  was  induced  to  apply  to  Sir  Keneloi)  of  whose  mode  of  treatment  he  had 
heard  the  most  wonderful  accounts. 

**  I  asked  him/'  relates  Digby,  *'  for  any  thing  Uiat  liad  the  blood  upon  it;  so  he  presenUy 
seot  for  his  garter,  wherewith  his  hand  was  first  bound ;  and  as  I  called  for  a  bason  of  water,  as 
if  1  woald  wash  my  hands,  I  took  a  handfuU  of  powder  of  vitriol,  which  1  had  in  my  study,  and 
presently  dlsdved  It.  As  soon  as  the  bloody  garter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it  within  the  bason, 
otMerving  In  the  interim  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  talking  with  a  gentleman  in  a  corner  of 
■y  chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I  was  doing ;  but  he  started  suddenly  as  if  he  had  found 
some  strange  alteration  in  himself.  I  asked  him  what  he  ailed  ?  '  1  know  not  what  ailes  me ;  but 
1  finde  that  1  feel  no  more  pain.  Methinks  that  a  pleasing  kinde  of  fireshnesse,  as  it  were  a  wet 
cold  napkin,  did  spread  over  my  hand,  which  hath  taken  away  the  inflammation  that  tormented, 
me  before.'  1  reply'd,  '  Since  then  that  you  feel  already  so  good  elTect  of  my  medicament,  I 
advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  playsters ;  only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  moderate  temper 
betwlit  heat  and  cold.*  This  was  presently  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  litUe 
after  to  the  king,  who  were  both  very  curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  buiinesse,  which 
was,  that  after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it  to  dry  before  a  great  fire.  Ic 
was  scarce  dry,  but  Mr.  Howel's  servant  came  running  that  bis  master  felt  as  much  burning  as 
ever  he  bad  done,  if  not  more :  for  the  heat  was  such  as  if  his  hand  were  twixt  coles  of  fire.  I 
answered,  although  that  had  happened  at  present,  yet  he  should  find  ease  in  a  short  lime ;  for  I 
knew  the  reason  of  this  new  accident,  and  would  provide  accordingly ;  for  his  master  should  be 
free  from  that  inflammation,  it  may  he  before  he  could  possibly  return  to  him:  but  in  case  he 
found  no  ease,  1  wtehed  him  to  come  presently  back  again ;  if  not,  he  might  fork>ear  coming. 
Thereupon  he  went;  and  at  the  instant  I  did  put  again  the  garter  into  the  water,  thereupon  he 
found  his  master  without  any  pain  at  all.  To  be  brief,  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward ;  but 
wiihin  five  or  six  dayes  the  wounds  were  cicatrized,  and  entirely  healed.*'  f 

To  this  marvellous  cure,  which  may  in  truth  be  attributed  to  the  dismission 
of  the  plasters,  we  may  add  that  a  similar  sanative  and  sympathetic  power  was 
conceived  to  subsist  between  the  wounds  and  the  instrument  which  inflicted  them. 
Thus  anointing  the  weapon  with  a  salve,  or  stroking  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  had 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  wounded  person. 

"  They  ean  remedie,''  says  Scot,  "  anie  stranger,  and  him  that  is  absent,  with  that  verienvord 
wherewith  they  are  wounded.  Yea,  and  that  which  is  beyond  all  admiration,  if  they  stroke  the 
sworde  upwards  with  their  fingers,  the  partie  shall  feele  no  paine:  whereas  if  they  drawe  their 
fingers  downewards  thereupon,  the  partie  wounded  shall  feele  inlollerable  paine.''  i 

Independent  of  the  superstitions  which  we  have  thus  classed  under  distinct 
heads,  there  remain  several  to  be  noticed,  not  clearly  refcrrible  to  any  part  of  the 
abore  arrangement ;  but  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  omitted.  These  may, 
therefore,  be  collected  under  the  term  miscellaneous,  which  will  be  found  to  in- 
clude many  curious  particulars,  in  no  slight  degree  illustrative  of  the  subject  un- 
der consideration. 

In  the  Tempest,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  the  poet  represents  Pros- 

*  Vidt  Bmcmi'*  Natural  HiNtory,  Century  x.  No.  997,  998. 

t  Digbj't  DutcoufM  upon  the  Sympathetic  Powder,  p.  6.  ^  Discovcrie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  1^. 
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pero  and  Ariel  setting  on  spirits,  in  the  shape  of  hounds,  to  hunt  Stephano  and 
Trinciilo,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  noise  of  hunters  is  heard.  This  species  of 
diabolical  or  spectral  chase  was  a  popular  article  of  belief,  and  is  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  many  of  the  numerous  books  which  were  written,  during  this 
period,  on  devils  and  spectres.  Lavaterus,  treating  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  spirits  act,  says,  ''heereunto  belongeth  those  things  which  are  reported 
touching  the  chasing  or  hunting  of  Divels,  and  also  of  the  daunces  of  dead 
men,  which  are  of  sundrie  sortes.  I  have  heard  of  some  which  have  avouched, 
that  they  have  scene  them;"  "  and  in  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Peter 
de  Loier's  '^  Treatise  of  Spectres,'*  published  in  160d,  a  chase  of  fhis  kind  is 
mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  '*  Arthur's  Chase,"  *' which  many/'  ob- 
serves this  writer,  *'  believe  to  be  in  France,  and  think  that  it  is  a  kennel  of 
black  dogs,  followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  with  an  exceeding  great  sound 
of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a  very  hunting  of  some  wild  beast." 

Of  a  chase  of  this  supernatural  description,  Boccacio,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, made  an  admirable  use  in  his  terrific  tale  of  Theodore  and  Honoria ;  a 
narrative  which  has  received  new  charms  and  additional  horrors  from  the 
masterly  imitation  of  Dryden ;  and  in  our  own  days  the  same  impressive 
superstition  has  been  productive  of  a  like  effect  in  the  spirited  ballad  of  Burger. 

The  hell-hounds  or  Shakspeare  appear  to  be  sufficiently  formidable;  for, 
not  merely  commissioned  to  hunt  their  victims,  they  aro  ordered,  likewise,  as 
goblins,  to 


(C 


grind  their  joints 


With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 

With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch  -spotted  make  them. 

Than  pard,  or  oat  o*mountain. 

Hark,  {exclaims  Ariel)  they  roar. 
Protpero.    Let  them  he  hunted  soundly.**  Ten^^t,  act  ir.  sc.  1. 

The  punishments  which  our  poet  has  assigned  to  sinners  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, are  most  probably  founded  on  the  fictions  of  the  monks,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  the  infliction  of  mere  fire  as  a  source  of  torment,  condemn  the 
damned  to  suffer  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold ;  to  experience  the  cravings  of 
extreme  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  be  driven  by  whirlwinds  through  the  im- 
mensity of  space.  In  correspondence  with  these  legendary  horrors,  are  the 
descriptions  attributed  to  Claudio  in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  to  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet : — 

"  Claudio,    Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside, 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  ronnd  about 
The  pendent  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling  1— 'tis  too  horrible !  Meaturefor  Measure,  act  iii.  fc.  1 . 


*'  I  am  thy  father's  spirit; 


Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 

And  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 

Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature. 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away."  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Imagery  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  vulgar  Latin  version  of 

'  Of  Ghostei  and  Spirltcs  walking  by  nyght,  p.  96. 


I 
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Job  xxiv.  19,  *  and  in  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  of  Dante;  f  but  Shakspeare  had 
sufficient  authorities  in  his  own  language.  An  old  homily,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer, 
speaking  of  the  pains  of  hell,  says  ''  the  fyrste  is  fyre  that  ever  brenneth,  and 
Derer  gyreth  lighte;  the  seconde  is  passying  cold,  that  yf  a  greate  hylle  of  fyre 
were  cast  therein,  it  shold  torne  to  yce ;"  and  Chaucer,  in  his  **  Assemblie  of 
Foules,"  describing  the  situation  of  souls  in  hell,  declares  that 

—  "  breakers  of  the  lawe,  sothe  to  saioe, 
And  lickerous  foike,  after  that  they  been  dede 
Bhall  whirle  about  the  world  alway  in  paioe 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed.*^  t 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  that  once  popular  and  curious  old  work  **  The 
Shepherds's  Calendar,"  which  so  frequently  issued  from  the  presses  of  Wynkyn 
Do  Worde,  Pynson,  and  Julian  Notary.  Among  the  torments  of  the  damned, 
tbe  first  enumerated 


**  is  fire  so  bote  to  rekenne 


That  no  manere  of  thynge  may  slekenne, 
The  secnnde  is  colde  as  seith  some 
That  no  bete  of  fire  may  over  come  ;*> 

and  Lazarus,  describing  the  punishment  of  the  Envious,  says, — *^  I  have  seen  in 

hell  a  flood  frozen  as  ice,  wherein  the  envious  men  and  women  were  plunged  unto 

the  navel ;  and  then  suddenly  came  over  them  a  right  cold  and  a  great  wind, 

that  grieved  and  pained  them  right  sore,  and  when  they  would  evite  and  eschew 

the  wonderful  blasts  of  the  wind,  they  plunged  into  water  with  great  shouts  and 

cries,  lamentable  to  hear;"§  and  again  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  same 

work,  it  is  related,  as  the  reward  of  them  that  keep  the  ten  commandments  of  the 

Devil,  that 

~  **  a  great  froste  in  a  water  rounes 

And  after  a  bytler  wynde  comcM 

Whiche  gothe  through  tbe  soules  with  yre." 

In  the  •*Songes  and  Sonnets,"  also,  by  Lord  Surrey,  and  others,  which  were 

first  published  in  1557,  the  pains  of  hell  are  depicted  as  partaking  of  the  like 

vicissitude: — 

«  Tbe  soules  that  lacked  grace 
Which  lye  in  bitter  paine. 
Are  not  in  sucbe  a  place, 
As  foolish  folke  do  faine : 

Tormented  all  witb/r«, 
And  boyle  in  leade  againe — 

Then  cast  in  frozen  piies^ 

To  frexe  there  certein  howrcs."  ** 

Hunger  and  thirst,  as  forming  part  of  the  suiTerlngs  of  the  damned,  are  alluded 
to  by  Chaucer  in  his  Parson's  Tale,  f  f  and  by  Nash  in  one  of  his  numerous  pam- 

*  **  Ad  mmium  calorem  traneat  ab  aquis  niTium."  In  the  paraphrase  on  Genesis,  by  Ccdmon  the  Saxon 
poet,  the  same  imagery  may  be  found. 

Of  this  Tcnefable  poet  and  monk,  who  flourifibed  in  the  seventh  century,  Mr.  Turner  has  given  \i»  a  very 
iotereKiioc  account,  together  with  a  Tendon  of  some  parts  of  his  paraphrase.  One  of  these  is  a  picture  of 
the  infernal  regions,  in  which  be  says, — 

^  There  comes  at  last 
the  eastern  wind, 
the  coldfroat 
mingling  with  the  fires.** 

Hist,  of  the  Ani;lo-Saxons,  3d  edit.  4io.  1807. 
vol.  ii.  p.  309.  et  seq. 

t  In&ir.  c.  liL  86.    Purgat  c.  iil  81.  %  Chalmers's  English  PoeU,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

i  Uibdia'sTyppfrmphieal  AaUquitiea,  vol.  ii.  p.  &34,  &98 
^*  ClMhMftf's  Eaglwh  Poets,  vol.  ii.  p.  494. 

ft  rtMhBem'a  BofcUidi  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  149.—'*  The  mesere  of  hellc  slml  be  in  defautc  of  mete  and  drmk. 
Ffir  (jod  sayth  thus  by  Moyset ;  They  shal  be  wasted  ^ith  hongcr,  Sec.** 
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phlets:  '' Whether,"  says  he,  speaking  of  hell,  'Mt  be  a  place  of  horror,  stench, 
and  darkness,  where  men  see  meat,  but  can  get  none,  and  are  eyer  thristy.*'  * 

Ueywood^in  his  '^  Hierarchic  of  Angels,"  f  and  Milton  in  his  '' Paradise  Lost,'* 
have  adopted  Claudio's  description  of  the  infernal  abode  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  heat  and  cold ;  the  picture  which  the  latter  has  drawn  completely  fills 
up  the  outline  of  Shakspeare : — 

**  Beyond  a  (Vozen  continent  * 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  witiL  perpetual  atormt 

or  whirlwind  and  dire  hail— ^— 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  fhries  bat'd. 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn*d 

Are  brought ;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

Immovable,  infix'd,  and  frozen  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire.**^ 

The  Platonic  doctrine  or  superstition  relative  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and 
of  the  human  soul,  was  a  favourite  embellishment,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker, 
Milton,  have  all  adopted  it  as  a  mode  of  illustration,  and  it  forms,  in  the  works 
of  our  great  Dramatist,  one  of  his  most  splendid  and  beautiful  passages : 

^  How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank  * 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patioes  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold*st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
both  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it** 

Merchant  ofVenic:,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  opinion  of  Plato,  as  expressed  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  '' Republic" §  and 
in  his  *'Timaeus,"  represents  the  music  of  the  spheres  as  so  rapid,  sweet,  and 
variously  inflected,  as  to  exceed  all  power  in  the  human  ear  to  measure  its 
proportions,  and  consequently  it  is  not  to  be  heard  of  man,  while  resident  in 
this  fleshly  mould.  The  same  species  of  harmony  is  averred  by  Hooker**  and 
Shakspeare  to  reside  in  the  human  soul ;  but,  says  the  latter,  **  whilst  this  muddy 
vesture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  this  music  in,  we  cannot  hear  it :"  that  is, 
whilst  the  soul  is  immured  in  the  body,  it  is  neither  conscious  of  its  own  harmony, 
nor  of  that  existing  in  the  spheres ;  but  no  sooner  shall  it  be  freed  from  this  incum- 
brance, and  become  a  pure  spirit,  than  it  shall  be  sensible  both  to  its  own  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  and  to  that  diapason  or  concentus  which  is  addressed  by  the  nine 
muses  or  syrens  to  the  Supreme  Being, 

"  That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent, 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-oolourM  throne, 
To  Him  that  sits  thereon."  ft 

Of  the  various  superstitions  relative  to  the  Moon,  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  Shakspeare,  a  few  are  still  retained.     The  most  common  is  that  founded  on  the 

*  Pierce  Penniless,  his  Sunpliratinn  to  the  Devil,  1595.  f  Folio,  1635  p.  345. 

X  ParadiKe  Ix>8t,  book  ii.  1  587,  ei  Heq. 

§  Ex  ir«tw  /f.  Sec.    Dc  Republ.  lib.  x.  p.  620.  Ludg.  1690.     Vi«le  Todd's  Milton,  vol.  Tii.  p.  53. 

**  ^  Such  notwithstanding,  is  the  force  there  of  (muRical  harmony),  and  no  nieasing  effects  it  nath  in  thot 
very  part  of  man  which  iH  most  divine,  that  some  have  been  thereby  inducea  to  think,  that  the  koiiI  it»ilf 
by  nature  is  or  hath  in  it  harmony."— Fifth  Bjok  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  published  singly  in  1597. 

ft  Todd's  Milton,  \o\   vii.  p.  63. 
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idea  of  a  human  creature  being  Imprisoned  in  this  beautiful  planet.  The  culprit 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  sinner  recorded  in  Numbers,  chap.  xv.  ▼.  32. » 
who  was  found  gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day;  a  crime  to  which  Chaucer 
has  added  the  iniquity  of  theft;   for  he  describes. this  singular  inhabitant  as 

**  Bearing  a  bush  of  tbornes  on  bis  backe, 
Which  for  bis  theft  might  clime  no  ner  the  heven.*>  * 

The  Italians,  however,  appropriate  this  luminary  for  the  residence  of  Cain,  and 
one  of  their  early  poets  even  speaks  of  the  planet  under  the  term  of  *'  Caino  e  le 
s|Hoe/'  f  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual  attention  to  propriety  of  character,  attributes 
a  belief  in  this  superstition  to  the  monster  Caliban : 

**  Calib.    Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 
Siepk,     Out  othe  moon,  1  do  assure  thee :  1  was  the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 


Co/.     I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  1  do  adore  thee ; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  thy  dog  and  bush.' 


»» 


Tempest f  act  iii.  sc.  1. 


The  influence  of  the  moon  over  diseases  bodily  and  intellectual;  its  virtue  in  all 
magical  rites;  its  appearances  as  predictive  of  evil  and  good,  and  its  power  over 
the  weather  and  over  many  of  the  minor  concerns  of  life,  such  as  the  gathering 
of  herbs,  the  killing  of  animals  for  the  table,  etc.  etc.  were  much  more  firmly  and 
universally  accredited  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present;  although  we 
must  admit,  that  traces  of  all  these  credulities  may  still  be  found ;  and  that  in 
medical  science,  the  doctrine  of  lunar  influence  still,  and  to  a  certain  extent  per- 
haps with  probability,  exists. 

Shakspeare  addresses  the  moon  as  the  *'  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy  ;'*4^ 
lells  us,  that  when  '*  she  comes  more  near  to  the  earth  than  she  was  wont,*'  she 
''  makes  men  mad;"  §  and  that,  when  she  is  '*  pale  in  her  anger — rheumatic 
iiiseases  do  abound.*'**    He  tells  us,  also,  through  the  medium  of  Hecate,  that 

^  Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound," 

of  power  to  compel  the  obedience  of  infernal  spirits ;  f  •{•  and  that  its  eclipses,:t^:{: 
its  sanguine  colour,  §§  and  its  apparent  multiplication,  ***  arc  ccrtainj  prognostics 
of  disaster. 

To  kill  hogs,  to  collect  herbs,  and  to  sow  seed,  when  the  moon  was  increasing, 
was  deemed  a  most  essential  observance ;  the  bacon  was  better,  the  plants  more 
eflective,  and  the  crops  more  abundant  in  consequence  of  this  attention.  Implicit 
confidence  w  as  also  placed  in  the  new  moon  as  a  prognosticator  of  the  weather, 
according  to  its  position,  or  the  curvature  of  its  horns ;  and  it  was  hailed  by  bless- 
ings and  supplications ;  the  women  especially,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 
accustomed  to  curtesy  to  the  new  moon,  and  on  the  flrst  night  of  its  appearance 
the  unmarried  part  of  the  sex  would  frequently,  sitting  astride  on  a  gate  or  stile, 
invoke  its  influence  in  the  following  curious  terms:  — 

^  All  hail  to  the  Moon,  all  hail  to  thee, 
I  prithee  good  moon  declare  to  mc, 
Tliis  night  who  my  husband  shall  be." 

The  credulity  of  the  country  was  particularly  directed  at  this  period,  including 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
towards  the  numerous  relations  of  the  existence  of  monsters  of  various  kinds ;  and 
Shakspeare,  who  more  than  any  other  poet  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
follies  of  his  time,  hath  repeatedly  both  introduced,  and  satirized,  these  objects. 


*  ChalsMft's  English  Poets,  vol  i.  p.  296.  col. 
X  ADiooy  and  Cleopatra,  act  iv.  sc.  9. 
**  llidsunnicr-Ni|nit*s  Droun,  act  iL  sc.  3. 
i\  I<««r,  act  L  sc  3.;  Othello,  act  v.  tc.  % 
•••  K.  John,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 


t  Dante's  Inferno,  cant.  xx. 
$  Othello,  act  v.  sc.  2. 
ft  Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 
$$  Richard  tlie  Second,  act  ii.  sc. 
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dL8  articles  of,  and  exciters  of  the  popular  belief.  His  Caliban,  a  monster  of  his 
own  creation,  and,  poetically  considered,  one  of  the  most  striking  products  of  his 
imagination,  will  be  noticed  at  kngth  in  another  place,  and  we  shall  here  con- 
fine ourselves  to  his  description  of  the  monsters  which,  aa  objects  of  historical 
record,  had  lately  become  the  theme  of  credulous  wonder  and  general  speculation. 
Othello,  in  his  speech  before  the  senators,  familiarly  alludes  to 

— -  "  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders :  ^  Act  i.  tc  9* 

and  Gonzaga,  In  the  Tempest,  exclaims : 

X  Who  would  believe  that  there  were  moontaineers, 
Dewlapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them. 
Wallets  or  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts.'*  Act  iii.  so.  S; 

These  monsters,  and  many  others,  which  had  been  described  in  the  editions  of 
Haundeyilie's  Travels,  published  by  Wynkyn  Do  Worde  and  Pynson  in  149d— . 
1508,  etc.  were  revived,  with  fresh  claims  to  belief,  by  the  voyagers  and  natural 
historians  of  thepoefs  age.  In  1581,  Professor  Batman  Sprinted  his  ''  Doome, 
warning  all  men  to  the  judgmente,*'  in  which  not  only  the  Anthropophagi,  who 
eat  man's  flesh,  are  mentioned,  but  various  other  races,  such  as  the  OEthiopes 
with  four  eyes,  the  Hippopodes,  with  their  nether  parts  like  horses,  the  Arimaspi 
with  one  eye  in  the  forehead,  etc.  etc.,  and  to  these  he  adds  **  men  called  Mono- 
poli,  who  have  no  head,  but  a  face  in  their  breasto.*'  *  In  1596  these  marvels 
were  corroborated  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  "  Discoverie  of  Guiana,  *'  f  an  empire, 
which,  he  affirms,  was  productive  of  a  similar  generation ;  and  Hackluyt,  in  1598, 
tells  us  that,  '*  on  that  branch  which  is  called  Caora,  are  a  nation  of  a  people 
whose  beades  appeare  not  above  their  shoulders :  they  are  reported  to  have  their 
eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouthes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts." 

With  the  mere  English  scholar,  classical  authority  was  given  to  these  tales  by 
Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  in  1601,  where  are  the 
following  description  both  of  the  Anthropophagi  and  of  the  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders :  — 

"  The  Anthropophagi  or  eaters  of  roan's  flesh  whom  we  have  placed  about  the  North  pole, 
tenne  dales  jouraey  by  land  above  the  river  Borysthenes,  use  to  drinke  out  of  the  sculs  of  meo'i 
heads,  and  to  weare  the  scalpes,  baire  and  all,  In  steed  of  mandellions  or  stomachers  before 
their  breasts. "t  "  The  Bleromyl,  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but  mouth  and  eies  both  in  tbeli 
breast  ;**$  and  again,  '*  beyond  these  westward,  some  there  bee  without  heads  standing  upon  theii 
oeckes,  who  carrie  eies  in  tbeir  shoulders.'*  ** 

It  is,  also,  very  probable  that  the  attention  of  Shakspeare  was  still  further  drawn 
to  these  headless  monsters  by  the  labours  of  the  engraver ;  for  in  Este*s  edition  ol 
Haundeville's  Travels,  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  one  of  these  deformities, 
who  is  represented  with  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  situated  on  the  breast  and 
stomach ;  and  in  a  translation  of  Balegh*s  Guiana  into  Latin,  by  Hulse,  in  1599,  a 
similar  plate  is  given,  ff 

That  our  author  viewed  this  partiality  in  the  public  mind  for  wonders  and 

•  Poome,  p.  889. 

f  The  DiscoTerie  of  the  Larfirct  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,  with  a  relation  of  the  Great  ami 
Golden  Citie  of  Manoa,  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  Dorado.  Performed  in  1595,  by  Sir  W.  Ralegh.  Im- 
printed at  London  by  Rob.  Robinson,  1596.1 

t  The  Historic  of  the  World.  Commonly  called,  The  Natural  Historic  of  C.  Plinius  Secundus.  TTrao* 
lated  into  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  Doctor  in  Phyiicke.  London,  printed  by  Adam  Iidip.  1601.  vol.  i 
p.  154.  book  vii.  chap.  % 

i  HoUand^s  Plinv,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  book  t.  chap.  8.  **  Ibid.  p.  156. 

't'i'The  title  of  this  work  is.  ^Brevis  et  admiranda  Dcscriptio  Regni  Guiana,  auri  abundantimimi,  if 
Anieriea.**  It  is  acoompauicd  by  a  nap,  engraved  by  Hoiidius,  on  which  are  drawn  men  buntiag,  witi 
thair  headi  booealh  their  shoulder*. 
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inge  spectacled,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  and  was  willing  ^  seize  an  opportu- 
f  for  ridiculing  the  mania,  appears  evident  from  a  passage  in  his  Tempest, 
ere  Trinculo,  discovering  Calihan  extended  on  the  ground,  supposes  him  to  be  a 
cies  of  fish,  and  observes,  ''  Where  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was)  and  had 
ihlsjish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver : 
re  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man : 
en  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to 
a  dead  Indian.** — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

^ild  Indians,  curious  fishes,  and  crocodiles  seem  to  have  been  singularly  nu- 
rous  in  London  at  this  epoch,  having  been  brought  thither  by  several  of  our 
orprising  navigators;  and  by  those  who  cr6wded  from  every  part  of  the  coudtlry 
lew  them,  many  superstitious  marvels  were  connected  with  their  natural  hi»^ 
f.  Of  thi*ee  or  four  savages  which  Frobisher  took  in  his  first  voyage,  one,  we 
told,  **^  for  very  choler  and  disdain  bit  his  tong  in  twaine  within  his  mouth: 
ivithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lived  untill  he  came  in  Ehglande,  and 
3  he  died  of  colde,  which  he  had  taken  at  sea  ;**  *  the  survivors,  there  is  every 
ion  to  suppose,  were  exhibited ;  for  in  the  year  1577,  there  was  entered  on  the 
ka  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  ''  A  description  of  the  portrayture  and  shape 
tiose  strange  kinde  of  people  which  theworthic  Mr.  Martin  Fourbosier  brought 
•  England  in  A""  1576;"  and  Mr  Chalmers  relates,  that  *'  Lord  Southampton, 
Sir  Francis  Gorges,  engaging  in  voyages  of  discovery,  sent  out,  in  1611,  two 
;els  under  the  command  of  Uerlie,  and  Nicolas,  who  sailed  along  the  New 
;land  coast,  where  they  were  sometimes  well,  and  often  ill,  received,  by  the 
res;  and  returned  to  England,  in  the  same  year,  with  five  savages  on  board. 
1614,  Captain  Smith  carried  out  to  New  England  one  of  those  savages,  named 
itum;  Captains  Harlie  and  Hopson  transported,  in  the  same  year,  two  others 
hose  savages,  called  Epenow,  and  Manawet ;  one  of  those  savages  adventured 
he  European  continent;  and  the  fifth  Indian,  of  whom  no  account  is  given, 
may  easily  suppose  died  in  London,  and  was  exhibited  for  a  show.**  f 
Ve  learn  from  a  publication  of  Churchyard's  in  1578,  that  Frobisher*s  crew 
id  a  **  straunge  fish  dead,  that  had  been  caste  from  the  sea  on  the  shore,  who 
a  boane  in  his  head  like  an  Unicorne,  which  they  brought  awaye  and  pre- 
ted  to  our  Prince,  when  thei  came  home;"  j;.  and  from  the  Stationers'  Books, 
t,  in  1604,  an  account  was  printed  ''  of  a  monstrous  fish,  that  appeared  in  the 
ri  of  a  woman  from  her  waist  upward,  scene  in  the  sea.**  §  That  the  ere- 
ty  of  the  public  in  Elizabeth's  days  was  remarkably  great  in  swallowing  the 
it  marvellous  details  in  natural  history,  is  proved  by  a  curious  scene  in  the 
ity  Match**  of  Jasper  Mayne,  which,  though  first  acted  in  1639,  refers  to  tho 
of  Elizabeth,  as  to  a  period  fertile  in  these  wondrous  exhibitions.  A  set  of 
res  are  described  as  hanging  out  the  picture  of  a  strange  fish,  which  they  af- 
I  is  the  fifth  they  have  shown;  and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place  relative 
16  inscription  on  the  place  which  included  the  monster :  — 

'*  Holland,    Pray,  can  yoa  read  that  ?  Sir,  I  warrant 
That  tells  where  it  w^as  caught,  and  what  fish  Vis. 

PlotwelL    Within  this  place  is  to  be  seen, 
A  wonderouB  fish.    God  save     --the  Queen. 


MiitlicT's  First  Voy&ge  for  the  DiscoTeric  of  Catajra,  4to.  1578. 
3lHdaen*s  Apology,  p.  666. 

*n^wt  and  Reporte  of  Maister  Martyne  Forboislier's  Voyage  Uy  Mcta  Incofpilta,  &c.  bl.  1.  12ino.  167B. 
Hw  ezbteoce  of  merwunds  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  asserted  by  numerous  testimonies ; 
of  which  are  to  dear,  minute,  and  respectable,  a^  to  statrger  the  most  sceptical.  It  is  not  only  pos- 
,  bat  Ibrai  the  cTidence  alluded  to  it  appears  indeed  somewhat  probable,  that  a  creature  partially 
i^^wij^  the  bunan  form  exists  in  the  ocean,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  approaches  so  near  the 
aa  to  become  an  object  of  wonder  and  superstitious  horror.  The  sea  round  the  Isle  of  Man  mia 
!ri|  lepoted  to  abound  in  these  nonsters,  which  were  conceived  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  Budi(9ant» 
Ihcr  beaetoleni  and  kind. 
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HoL    Amen !  She  it  my  customer,  and  I 
Have  sold  her  bone-lace  often. 

Bright.    Why  the  Queen  ?  Tis  writ  the  King. 

P/ot.    That  was  to  make  the  rhime. 

Bright,    'Slid,  thou  did^at  read  it  as  twere  aone  pioture  of 
An  EligaUth-Juh.''  * 

A  boy  18  then  introduced,  who  sings  a  song  upon  the  fish,  commencing  vil^ 


these  lines : 


**  We  show  no  monstrous  erocodihf 
Nor  any  prodifQr  of  Nile ;"  f 


whicli  again  alludes  to  the  monster-loving  propensities  of  good  Queen  Bess'f  fuln 
jects;  for  Batman  in  his  work  upon  Bartholome,  published  in  1582,  says, — ^*  Of 
late  years  there  hath  been  brought  into  England  the  cases  or  skinnes  of  tack 
crocodiles,  to  be  seene,  and  much  money  given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  poliej 
of  strangers/'  he  adds,  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare,  *'  laugh  at  our  folly,  either 
that  we  are  too  wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  not  how  to  bedtow  our  money  ;**  f 
and  BuUokar,  in  his  **  English  Expositor  of  1616,"  confirms  the  charge  by  tell-^ 
ing  us,  that  a  dead  crocodile,  ^*  but  in  perfect  forme,*'  and  nine  feet  long,  hal 
lately  been  exhibited  in  London,  a  fact  to.which  he  annexes  the  following  tradition ; 
— <*  It  is  written,"  he  remarks,  ''  that  he  will  weep  over  a  man's  head  when  he 
hath  devoured  the  body,  and  then  he  will  eat  up  the  head  too.  Wherefore-H:r»- 
codiles  tears  signifie  such  tears  as  are  faincd,  and  spent  only  with  intent  to  de* 
ceive  or  doe  harme."  Of  this  superstition  Shakspeare  has  made  a  poetical  im 
in  two  of  his  dramas:  Margaret  in  Henry  VI.  Part  2.  complains  that  Gloucester 
beguiles  the  king, 

'  "  as  the  mournAil  crocodile 

With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  :  *'  Act  iii.  ic.  1. 

and  Othello,  execrating  the  supposed  duplicity  of  Desdemona,  exclaims, 

**  If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  woald  prove  a  crocodile."         Act  it.  so.  8. 

Many  superstitions  relative  to  the  Dying  existed  at  this  time,  among  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  a  few  of  these  have  been  preserved  by  our  poet.  One  of  the  most 
general  was  built  on  the  belief,  that  Satan,  or  some  of  his  infernal  host,  watched 
the  death-bed  of  every  individual,  and,  if  impenitence  or  irreligion  appeared,  im> 
mediately  took  possession  of  the  soul.  The  death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  ia 
an  admirable  exemplification  of  this  appalling  idea ;  Henry  is  appealing  to  the 
Almighty  in  behalf  of  the  agonised  sinner,  and  utters  the  following  pious  pe- 
tition :  — 

^  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
O,  beat  away  the  busy  mc<ldiing  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! "        Act  iii.  sc.  S. 

The  powerful  delineation  of  this  scene  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  which  the  '^  meddling  fiend"  is  |)ersonified  in  all  liis  terrors,  must  be  considered 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  credulity  of  the  age;  for  '*  in  an  ancient  maniH 
script  book  of  devotions,"  relates  Mr.  Douce, ''  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL, 
there  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Saint  George,  with  the  following  very  siBgular 
passage:  *'  Judge  for  me  whan  the  moste  hedyous  and  damnable  dragons  of  hella 
shall  be  redy  to  take  mypooresouleandengloiite  it  in  to  theyr  infernallbelyes;"^ 
and  the  books  on  demonology  and  spirits,  written  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  tM 

*  Ancient  Britiiih  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p  377, 378.  t  /^u'-  P*  379. 

I  Batman  upon  Bartholome,  p.  359  $  Douce  i  lllustraUoos  of  Shakspeare,  vd.  &  p.  M. 
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lames,  clearly  prove  that  this  relic  of  popish  superstition  was  still  a  portion  of 
the  popular  creed. 
Another  singular  conception  was,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  agoniesof  death,  to 

*  Pluck— men*8  pillowR  from  below  their  heads,**— TVmofi  tf  Athens,  act  It.  bc.  3. 

ii  order  that  they  might  die  the  easier ;  a  practice  founded  on  the  ridiculous  sup- 
fOfitioD  that,  if  pigeons'  feathers  formed  a  part  of  the  mati^rials  of  the  pillow,  it 
was  impossible  the  sufR^rer  should  expire  but  in  groat  misery,  and  that  he  would 
irobably  continue  to  struggle  for  a  prodigious  length  of  time  in  exquisite  torture. 

It  was  common  at  this  perioil,  and  the  practice,  indeed,  continued  until  the 
Biddle  of  the  last  century,  to  consider  Wells  and  Fountains  as  peculiarly  sacred 
nd  holy,  and  to  visit  them  as  a  species  of  pilgrimage,  or  for  the  healing  virtues 
which  superstition  had  fondly  attributed  to  them.  Many  of  theses  wells,  which 
kd  been  much  frequented  in  London,  during  the  days  of  Fitzstophen,  were  closed 
ir  neglected,  when  Stowe  wrote;  *  but  in  the  country  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
neh  springs,  and  for  purposes  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  papal  times,  was 
generally  preserved.  Bourne,  who  published  in  17*25,  speaks  in  language  pecu- 
liarly descriptive  of  this  superstitious  regard  for  wells  and  fountains,  not  only  as 
itwasobserved  in  ancient  times,  but  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  dark 
ages  of  popery,". he  says,  '*  it  was  a  custom,  if  any  well  had  an  awful  situation, 
ttd  was  seated  in  some  lonely  melancholy  vale;  if  its  water  was  clear  and  limpid, 
and  beautifully  mai^ind  with  the  tender  grass;  or  if  it  was  look*d  upon,  as  having 
I  medicinal  quality;  to  gift  it  to  some  Saint,  and  honour  it  with  his  name.  Henco 
il  is  that  we  have  at  this  dav  wells  and  fountains  called,  some  St.  John's,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's,  St.  Mary's  Well,  etc. 

"To  these  kind  of  wells,  the  common  people  are  accustomed  to  go,  on  a  summer's 
erening,  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  walk  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  to  drink  the 
water  of  the  fountain,  and  enjoy  the  pleasing  prospt^ct  of  shade  and  stream. 

**  Now  this  custom  (though,  at  this  time  of  day,  very  commendable,  and  harm- 
less, and  innocent)  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  that  superstitious  practice  of  the 
Papists,  of  paying  adoration  to  wells  and  fountains ;  for  they  imagined  there  was 
lome  holiness'and  sanctity  in  them,  and  so  worshipped  them."  f 

It  was  in  the  north  especially,  where  Mr.  Bourne  resided,  that  welts  of  this 
description  where  most  frequently  to  bo  found,  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  ro- 
mantic situation,  and  preserved  with  care  through  the  influence  of  traditionary 
l^nds  of  the  neighbouring  village ;  for  these  retreats  were  supposed  to  be  the 
haunts  of  fairies  and  good  spirits  who  were  accustomed  to  meet 


f( 


in  dale,  foreiit,  or  mead, 


By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook."*  i 

At  these  wells  oflerings  were  frequently  made,  either  owing  to  the  conceived 
unctity  of  the  place,  or  from  gratitude  for  imagined  bt^nefit  received  through  the 
waters  of  the  spring;  and  as  those  who  had  recourse  to  these  fountains  were 
usually  of  the  lower  class,  small  pieces  of  money  were  given,  or  even  rags  sus- 

*  Hiame'n  Sunrer  of  London,  p.  18.  edit,  of  1618.  +  Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  90. 

t  A  fountaui  of  Uiii  hallowed  and  myiterious  nalore,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Southey  in  language 


mm,  graphjcally  and  beautifully  descriptive : — 


is  a  fountain  in  the  forett  call'd 

TW  fooataia  of  the  Fairies :  when  a  child. 
With  Boat  delightful  wonder  I  have  heard 
lUaa  of  the  Etta  tribe  that  on  itM  banks 
mi  ■idaight  mrlrr    An  ancient  oak, 
IW  fpodlicat  of  the  forest,  grows  betide; 
Abaa  H  ataada,  upoo  a  tcnen  grass  plat, 
%  tht  sioodi  bounded  like  aome  little  iitle. 
h  rttr  hath  been  dcem'd  their  favourite  tree, 
Tltf  lof a  to  lia  and  rock  apoo  iu  leaves, 
iad  haA  Ihcai  in  tha  mooa-ahioe.  Many  a  tioie 


I  Inth  the  woodman  nhown  Iu'm  boy  where  the  dark  round 
On  the  |;reeu-Nwanl  beneath  iU  boughs,  bewray » 
Their  nightly  dance,  and  bade  him  spare  the  tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  Kpell  ii|)on  the  place 
And  made  it  holy ;  and  the  villagers 
Would  say  that  ncvir  evil  tiling  apnroached 
Unpunished  thero.  The  strange  and  fearful  pleasuro 
That  fiird  me  by  that  solitary  spring, 
Ceab'd  not  in  ripvr  years  ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  myNterious  awe." 

Joan  of  Arc,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  p.  186. 
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pendcd  on  the  trees  or  bushes  which  overhung  the  stream ;  whence  these  foun- 
tains  in  many  places  obtained  the  name  of  Rag-wells.  One  thus  termed  is  men 
tioned  by  Mr.  Brand,  as  still  exhibiting  these  tributary  shreds  at  the  village  o 
Benton  near  Newcastle;  Mr.  Pennant  records  two  at  Spey  and  Drachaldy  ic 
Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  in  the  province  of  Moray  pilgrimages  tc 
wells  are  not  yet  obsolete.  *  In  many  places  in  the  North,  indeed,  there  arewelh 
still  remaining  which  were  manifestly  intended  for  the  refreshment  of  the  way- 
worn traveller,  and  are  yet  held  in  veneration.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  witl 
ladles  of  brass  affixed  to  the  stone^work  by  a  chain,  a  convenience  probably  ai 
ancient  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  era. 

Several  traditions  of  a  peculiarly  superstitious  hue,  have  been  cherished  in  thii 
country  with  regard  to  the  bird-tribe,  and  most  of  them  have  been  introduced  b] 
our  great  poet  as  accessory  either  to  the  terrible  or  the  pathetic.  The  ominooi 
croaking  of  the  raven  and  the  crow  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  we  shal 
therefore,  under  the  present  head,  merely  advert  to  a  few  additional  notices  re* 
lative  to  the  owl  and  the  ruddock,  the  former  the  supposed  herald  of  horror  am 
disaster,  the  latter  the  romantic  minister  of  charity  and  pity. 

To  the  fearful  bodings  of  the  clamorous  owl,  which  we  have  already  introducec 
when  treating  of  omens,  may  now  be  added  a  superstition  which  formerly  renderei 
this  unlucky  bird  the  peculiar  dread  of  mothers  and  nurses.  It  was  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  the  screech-owl  was  in  the  habit  of  destroying  infants  by  sucking  ou 
their  blood  and  breath  as  they  laid  in  the  cradle.  '*  Lamia),*'  observes  Lavatems 
*'are  things  that  make  children  afrayde.  Lami®  are  also  called  Striges.  Strige 
(as  they  saye)  are  unluckie-birds,  whiche  sucke  out  the  blood  of  infants  lying  ii 
their  cradles.  And  hereof  some  men  will  have  witches  take  their  name,  who  alsi 
are  called  f  Volatica)."  This  credulity  relative  to  the  Strix  or  screech-owl  may  b 
traced  to  Ovid,  ^  and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  the  following  lines : — 

**  We  talk  or  goblins,  owls,  and  eWish  sprites ; 
ir  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue, 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  and  pinch  us  black  and  blue." 

Comedy  of  Error$y  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Another  strange  legend  in  the  history  of  the  owl  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  th 
hapless  Ophelia : — 

^  Well,  God  Meld  you  I    They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter ;  ** — Hamlet ^  act  iv.  se.  5. 

a  metamorphosis  of  which  Mr.  Douce  has  given  us  the  origin ;  he  tells  us  that  i 
is  yet  a  common  story  among  the  vulgar  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  thus  related  :- 
**Our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker's  shop  where  they  were  baking,  and  asked  fo 
some  bread  to  eat.  The  mistress  of  the  shop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  dougl 
into  the  oven  to  bake  for  him ;  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who  insist 
ing  that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  very  small  size.  Tb 
dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began  to  swell,  and  presently  became  o 
a  most  enormous  size.  Whereupon  the  baker's  daughter  cried  out  *IIeugh 
heugh,  heugh,*  which  owl-like  noise  probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her  wick 
edness  to  transform  her  into  that  bird."  He  adds  that  this  story  was  often  re 
lated  to  children,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  such  illiberal  behaviour  to  poo 
people. 

The  partiality  shown  to  the  ruddock  or  red-breast  seems  to  have  been  founde 
on  the  popular  ballad  of  '•  The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  and  the  play  of  Cymbelinc 
The  charitable  office,  however,  which  these  productions  have  ascribed  to  Robin 
has  an  earlier  origin  than  their  date;  for  in  Thomas  Johnson's  '^Cornucopia/ 
4to,  1596,  it  is  related  that  **  the  robin  redbreast,  if  he  find  a  man  or  woman  dead 
will  cover  all  his  face  with  mosse,  and  some  thinke  that  if  the  body  should  re 

*  Bourna't  Antiquiliei  apud  Brand,  p.  94, 96.  f  Of  Giioitei  and  Spiritet  walking  by  nyght,  p.  ( 

%  Fait.  lib.  n. 
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That  this  fiction  was  credited  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  may  be  con- 
ceded, not  only  from  the  familiar  allusions  of  the  poets,  but  from  the  philosophic^ 
writers  on  the  superstitions  of  the  age.  To  the  unborrowed  light  of  the  car- 
buncle, Shakspeare  has  referred  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  is  prophetically  termed, 


it 


a  gem 


To  lighten  all  this  isle  ^       Act  ii.  ac.  3. 

and  in  Titus  Andronicus  (if  that  j)lay  can  be  deemed  his),  upon  the  discovery  of 
Bassianus  slaughtered  in  a  pit; 

*^  Martiui,    Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 

— —  like  a  taper  in  some  monument;"        Act  ii.  ac.  4. 

He  also  mentions  this  **rich  jewel"  byway  of  comparison  in  Coriolanus;  * 
appropriates  it  as  an  ornament  to  the  wheels  of  Phosbus's  chariot  in  Cymbelinc ;  f 
and  in  the  Player*s  speech  in  Hamlet,  the  eyes  of  Pyrrhus  are  said  to  be  '^  like  car- 
buncles." :j: 

Drayton  describes  this  Cabled  stone  with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  Chaucer ; 

he  calls  it 

"  — »-  that  admired,  mighty  stone, 
The  carbuncle  that's  named ; 
Which  from  it  such  a  (laming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth. 
That  in  the  very  darkest  night 
The  eye  to  it  directeth.''  % 

A  modern  poet,  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  imagination,  has  beautifully  and 
very  happily  availed  himself  of  these  marvellous  attributes,  in  describing  Wm* 
magnificent  palace  of  Shedad,  a  passage  which  we  shall  transcribe,  as  it  leads  to  an 
illustrative  extract  from  a  writer  of  Shakspeare's  age: 

'*  Here  self-suspended  hangs  in  air, 
As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch, 

The  living  carbuncle ; 

Sun  of  the  lofty  dome, 
Darkness  has  no  dominion  o'er  its  beams ; 
Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  tide 
or  glory,  like  the  day-^flood  in  its  source." 

*'  1  have  DO  where  seen,"  says  Mr.  Southey  in  a  note  on  these  lines,  "  to  cireomstaDtial  an 
account  of  its  (the  carbuncle's)  wonderful  properties  as  in  a  passage  of  Tbuanus,  quoted  by  Sie- 
pbanius  in  his  notes  to  Saio-uramniaUcttS. 

'*  Whilst  the  Ring  was  at  Bologna,  a  stone,  wonderful  in  its  species  and  nature,  was  brought 
to  bim  fVom  the  East  Indies,  by  a  man  unknown,  who  appeared  by  his  manners  to  be  a  Barbarian. 
It  sparkled  as  though  all  burning,  with  an  incredible  splendour;  flashing  radiance,  and  sheoling  oo 
every  side  its  beams,  it  fitted  the  surrounding  air  to  a  great  distance  wilh  a  light  scarcely  by  any 
eyes  endurable.  In  this  also  it  was  wonderful,  that  being  most  impatient  of  the  earth,  if  it  was 
confined,  it  would  force  its  way,  and  immediately  fly  aloft ;  neither  could  It  be  contained  by  any 
art  of  man  In  a  narrow  place,  but  appeared  only  to  love  those  of  ample  extent.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  or  spot.  Certain  shape  it  had  none,  for  its  figure  was  incon- 
stant, and  momentarily  changing,  and  though  at  a  distance  it  was  wonderful  to  the  eye,  it  would 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  bandied  with  impunity,  but  hurt  those  who  obsUnately  struggled  with  it,  as 
many  persons  before  many  spectators  experienced.  If  by  chance  any  part  of  it  was  broken  off, 
for  it  was  not  very  bard,  it  became  nothing  less."  ** 

An  account  equally  minute,  and  in  terms  nearly  similar,  occurs  in  Scot*s  ''  Dis- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft,'"  1584,  and  both  were  probably  taken  from  the  same  source, 
the  writings  of  Fcrnel  or  Fernelius.     This  physician  died  in  1558;  and  his  de- 

*  Act  1  80  4  '  "^  Act    V  Bc  &  X  Act  ii  ic  2 

§  Chalmtrs'tf  EngliHh  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  465.         **  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,  vol  i.  p.  »>-^1.*edit.  1901. 
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cription,  as  copied  by  Scot,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  prolong  the  public  credulity 
Q  this  kingdom ;  though  the  English  philosopher  attempts  to  explain  the  pheno- 
Denon  by  supposing  that  actual  flame  was  concentrated  and  burning  in  the  centre 
ithe  gem. 

*'  JohaDnef  Fernelias  wrilelh  of  a  strange  stone  latelie  brought  out  of  India,  which  hath  in  it 
odi  a  marvellous  brightness,  puritie,  and  shining,  that  therewith  the  aire  round  about  is  so 
igbtened  and  cleared,  that  one  may  see  to  read  thereby  in  the  darkness  of  night.  It  will  not  be 
Mleioed  in  a  close  roome,  but  requirelh  an  open  and  free  place.  It  would  not  willingly  rest  or 
laie  here  belowe  on  the  earth,  but  alwaies  laboureth  to  ascend  up  into  the  aire.  If  one  presse  it 
lowne  with  his  hand.  It  resisleih,  and  strivelh  verie  sharplie.  It  Is  so  beautiful  to  behold,  wlth- 
ot  either  spot  or  blemish,  and  )et  verie  unpleasant  lo  lasle  or  feeie.  If  any  part  thereof  be  taken 
iwaie,  it  is  never  a  whit  diminished,  the  forme  thereof  being  inconstant^  and  at  everic  moment 
Datable/'  * 

The  carbuncle  was  believed  to  be  an  animal  substance  generated  in  the  body 
>f  a  serpent,  to  possess  a  sexual  distinction,  the  males  having  a  star-formed 
Kiming  nucleus,  while  the  females  dispersed  their  brilliancy  on  all  sides  in  a 
brmless  blaze;  and,  like  other  transparent  gems,  to  have  the  power  of  expel-< 
log  evil  spirits. 

While  on  the  subject  of  superstitious  notions  relative  to  luminous  bodies,  we 
nay  remark,  that  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  wandering  lights,  termed 
¥ilt-o-wisp  and  Jack-o~lantern,  were  supposed  by  the  common  people  to  be 
ccasioned  by  demons  and  malignant  fairies,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  be^ 
lighted  traveller  to  his  destruction. 

'*Many  tymes,"  says  Lavatenis,  **  candles  and  small  flers  appeare  in  the  night,  and  seeme  lo 
m  up  and  downe ; — those  flers  some  time  seeme  to  come  togiiher,  and  by  and  by  to  be  severed 
Bd  run  abroade,  and  at  ihe  last  to  vanish  clean  away.  Sometime  these  Gers  go  alone  in  the 
ight  season,  and  put  such  as  see  them,  as  they  travel  by  night,  in  great  fear.  But  these  things, 
Dd  oMuy  such  lyke,  have  their  ;natural  causes :  and  yet  1  will  not  denye,  but  that  many  tymos 
>yvels  delude  men  in  ihis  manner."  f 

Stephano,  in  the  Tempest,  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  agency  of  a 
aischievous  fairy;  "Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harmless  fairy, 
las  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us." — ^Act.  iv.  sc.  1. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  ignis  /atu«$ ; 
nodern  chemistry  asserts  it  to  be  occasioned  by  hydrogen  gas,  evolving  from 
ecaying  vegetables,  and  the  decomposition  of  pyritic  coal ;  and  when  seen 
lovering  on  the  surface  of  burial  grounds,  to  originate  from  the  same  gas  in  a 
tigher  state  of  volatility,  through  the  agency  of  phosphoric  impregnation. 

The  partial  view  which  we  have  now  taken  of  the  superstitions  of  the  coun-* 
ry,  as  they  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  will,  in  part,  demonstrate  how 
Teat  was  the  credulity  subsisting  at  this  ])eriod;  how  well  calculated  were 
oany  of  these  popular  delusions  lor  the  purposes  of  the  dramatic  writer,  and 
low' copiously  and  skilfully  have  these  been  moulded  and  employed  by  the 
reat  poet  of  our  stage .  A  considerable  portion  also  of  the  manners,  customs, 
nd  diversions  of  the  country,  which  had  been  necessarily  omitted  in  the  pre- 
eding  chapters,  will  be  found  included  in  this  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  popular 
reed,  and  will  contribute  to  heighten  the  efiect  of  a  picture,  which  can  only 
eceive  its  completion  through  the  mutual  aid  of  various  subsequent  depart<» 
nents  of  the  present  work. 

•  DiMOTeric  of  Witchcraft,  p.  aOG 

t  Of  OiiovtM  and  Spirites  walking  by  nyght,  p.  51. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Biography  of  Shakspeare  resumed-^Uis  Irregularities — Deer-stealing  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  Park 
-^-Account  of  the  Lucy  family— Daisy-hill,  the  keeper's  Lodge,  where  Shakspeare  was  confined, 
on  the  Charge  of  stealing  Deer— Shakspeare^s  Revenge— Ballad  on  Lucy— Serere  ProeecutioR 
by  Sir  Thomas— never  forgotten  by  Shakspeare-^this  Cause,  and  probably  also  Debt,  as  his 
Father  was  now  in  reduced  Circumstances,  induced  him  to  leave  the  Country  for  London  about 
1586-^Remarks  on  this  Removal. 

After  the  slight  sketch  of  rural  life  which  we  have  just  given ;  of  its  man- 
ners, customs,  diversions,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  the  hiographical 
narrative  of  our  author,  resuniing  it  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  chapter. 

To  regulate  the  workings  of  an  ardent  imagination,  and  to  control  the  efler- 
vescence  of  the  passions  in  early  life,  experience  has  uniformly  taught  us  to 
consider  as  a  task  of  great  difficulty ;  and  seldom,  indeed,  capable  of  being 
achieved  without  the  advice  and  direction  of  those,  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  similar  admonition,  have  successfully  borne  up  against  the  numerous  temp- 
tations to  which  human  frailty  is  subjected.  That  Shakspeare  possessed  powers 
of  fancy  greatly  beyond  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  with  these  is 
almost  constantly  connected  a  correspondent  fervency  of  temperament  and  pas- 
sion, will  not  probably  be  denied ;  and  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  poet  be- 
came the  arbitrator  of  his  own  conduct  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  not  much 
wonder  will  be  excited,  although  he  was  a  married  man,  and  a  father,  if  we 
have  to  record  some  juvenile  irregularities.  Tradition  affirms,  and  the  report 
has  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  he  had  the  misfortune,  shortly  after 
his  settlement  in  Stratford,  to  form  an  intimacy  with  some  young  men  of 
thoughtless  and  dissipated  character,  who,  among  other  illegalities,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  deer-stealing,  and  by  whom,  more  than  once,  he  was  induced, 
under  the  idea  of  a  frolic,  to  join  in  their  reprehensible  practice. 

The  scene  of  depredation  when  Shakspeare  and  his  companions  were  detect- 
ed, was  Fulbroke  Park,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  knight. 
This  gentleman,  who  has  obtained  celebrity  principally,  if  not  solely,  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Shakspeare,  was  descended  from  a  family,  whose  pedigree  has 
been  deduced,  by  Dugdale,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  the  name  of 
Lucy,  however,  was  not  assumed  by  his  ancestors  until  the  thirty-fourth  of 
Henry  the  Third.  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, built  a  noble  mansion  at  Charlcott,  near  Stratford,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Avon ;  this  edifice,  which  still  exists,  is  constructed  of  brick  with 
stone  coins,  and  though  somewhat  modernized,  still  preserves,  as  a  whole,  its 
ancient  Gothic  character,  especially  the  grand  front,  which  exhibits  pretty 
accurately  its  pristine  state.  Fuller  has  recorded  Sir  Thomas  as  sheriff  for 
the  county  of  Warwickshire  in  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  informs  us, 
that  his  armorial  bearings  were  Gul.  Crusulee  Or,  3  Picks  (or  Lucies]  Hau- 
riant  Ar.* 

That  the  rich  woods,  sequestered  lawns,  and  romantic  recesses  of  Fulbroke 
Park,  would  very  frequently  attract  the  footsteps  of  our  youthful  bard,  inde- 
pendent of  any  lure  which  the  capture  of  its  game  might  afford,  we  may  justly 
surmise;  and  still  more  confidently  may  we  affirm,  that  his  meditations  or 

*  Fuller's  Worthies,  part  iii.  p.  1S9.  The  Luce  or  Pike  is  rery  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  Avon,  snd 
here  maj  still  be  seen  in  the  kitchen  of  Charlcott-house,  tlie  representation  uf  a  pike,  wcigliing  forty  pouxKU, 
native  of  thia  itream,  aod  caught  in  the  jear  1640. 
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direrdons  In  this  forest  laid  the  foundation  of  a  part  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  occurs  in  As  You  Like  it.  The  woodland  pictures  in  this  delightful 
play  are  Caithful  transcripts  of  what  he  had  felt  and  seen  in  those  secluded 
luuntSy  particularly  the  description  of  the  wounded  deer,  the  pathos  and  ac- 
curacy of  which  are  no  doubt  referrible  to  the  actual  contemplation  of  such 
an  incident,  in  the  shades  of  Fulbroke;  they  strikingly  prove,  indeed,  that 
the  habits  of  the  chase,  though  fostered  in  the  morn  of  youth,  had  not,  even 
IB  respect  to  the  objects  of  their  sport,  in  the  smallest  degree  impaired  the 
native  tenderness  and  humanity  of  the  poet.  The  expressions  of  pity,  in  fact, 
for  the  suilerings  of  a  persecuted  animal  were  never  uttered  in  words  more 
impressive  than  what  the  ensuing  dialogue  exhibits: 

Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter^  aim  bad  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  eome  to.  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heavM  forth  such  groaii4,I 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  bi^  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  eztremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears."*  Act  i.  sc.  2. 


"  Duke.    Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  Tenison? 
Aad  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools,-— 
Bopg  oatiTe  burghers  of  this  desert  city,— 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
HsYe  their  rouud  haunches  gor'd. 

Lord,  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
Aad,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
TiMlay,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 

The  detection  of  Shakspeare  in  his  adventurous  amusement,  was  followed, 
it  is  said,  by  confinement  for  a  short  time  in  the  keeper's  lodge,  until  the 
charge  had  been  substantiated  against  him.  A  farm-house  in  the  park,  situated 
on  a  spot  called  Daisy  Hill,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  very  building  which 
shdtered  the  delinquent  on  this  unfortunate  occasion.  * 

That  Sir  Thomas  had  reason  to  complain  of  this  violation  of  his  property, 
and  was  warranted  in  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  who  will 
deny?  and  yet  it  appears  from  tradition,  that  a  reprimand  and  public  exposure 
of  his  conduct  constituted  ail  the  punishment  that  was  at  first  inflicted  on  the 
oflender.  Hero  the  matter  would  have  rested,  had  not  the  irritable  feelings 
of  our  young  bard,  inflamed  by  the  disgrace  which  he  had  suflered,  induced 
him  to  attempt  a  retaliation  on  the  magistrate.  He  had  recourse  to  his  talents 
br  satire,  and  the  ballad  which  he  produced  for  this  purpose  was  probably 
his  earliest  efibrt  as  a  writer. 

Of  this  pasquinade,  which  the  poet  took  care  should  he  affixed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas's park-gates,  and  extensively  circulated  through  his  neighbourhood,  three 
stanzas  have  been  brought  forward  as  genuine  fragments.  The  preservation  of 
the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  a  most  entertaining  curiosity;  but  even 
the  authenticity  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  preserved,  becomes  a  subject  of 
interest,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  our  author  hinged  upon 
the  consequences  of  this  juvenile  production. 

The  first  of  these  fragments,  which  is  the  opening  stanza,  rests  upon  testimony 
of  considerable  weight  and  respectability ;  upon  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  who  was  born  about  1613  and  resided  at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worcester- 
shire, eighteen  miles  from  Stratford,  where  he  died,  aged  upwards  of  ninety,  in 
1703.  He  is  considered  by  Mr.  Malone,  as  the  grandson  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
who  dwelt  in  Stratford  during  the  period  that  Shakspeare  was  an  inhabitant  of 
it,  and  who  had  four  sons  between  the  years  1681  and  1590,  one  of  whom,  set- 
tling at  Tarbick,  became  the  father  of  the  preserver  of  the  fragment.  This  vene- 
rable old  man  could  remember  having  heard  from  several  very  aged  people  at 
Stratford  the  whole  history  of  the  poet*$  transgression,  and  could  repeat  the  first 
stanza  of  the  ballad  which  he  had  written  in  ridicule  of  Sir  Thomas.     A  friend 
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of  his  to  whom  he  was  one  day  repeating  this  stanza,  which  was  the  whole  that 
he  could  recollect,  had  the  precaution  to  take  a  copy  of  it  from  his  recitation,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  person  thus  favoured,  a  Mr.  Wilkes,  presented  a  transcript 
of  it  to  Mr.  Oldys  and  Mr.  Capell.  Among  the  collections  for  a  ''  Life  of  Shak- 
speare**  left  by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  this  stanza  was  found,  '^faithfully 
transcribed,*'  says  its  possessor,  ''from  the  copy  which  his  (Mr.  Jones's]  relation 
rery  courteously  communicated  to  me;"  and  of  Mr.  Oldys's  veracity  it  is  import 
tant  to  add,  that  Mr.  Steevens  considered  it  as  unimpeachable,  remarking,  at  thf 
same  time,  that  '^  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  ballad  should  be  forged,  from 
which  an  undiscovered  wag  could  derive  no  triumph  over  antiquarian  credulity.'* 
It  must  be  confessed  that  neither  the  vnt  nor  the  poetry  of  these  lines,  which  wc 
are  about  to  communicate,  deserve  much  praise,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
point,  if  it  can  be  termed  such,  depends  upon  provincial  pronunciation  ;  for  in  a 
note  on  the  copy  which  Mr.  Capell  possessed,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  people  of  those 
parts  pronounce  lowsie  like  Lucy :"  but  let  us  listen  to  the  commencement  ol 
this  once  important  libel : — 

**  A  paurliamente  memberi  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crow,  at  London  an  asse. 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
llien  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it : 

He  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Luoy,  whatever  befall  it.** 

Upon  the  next  fragment  of  this  composition,  including  two  stanzas,  an  equal 
degree  of  confidence  cannot  be  reposed ;  for  it  occurs  in  a  mauscript  History  ol 
tlie  Stage,  written  between  the  years  1727  and  1730,  in  which  many  falsehoods 
have  been  detected ;  but  still  the  internal  evidence  is  such  as  to  render  its  ge- 
nuineness far  from  improbable.  The  narrative  of  its  acquisition  informs  us  that 
*'  the  learned  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes,  late  Greek  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, baiting  about  forty  years  ago  at  an  inn  in  Stratford,  and  hearing  an  old 
woman  singing  part  of  the  above  said  song,  such  was  his  respect  for  Mr.  Shak- 
speare's  genius,  that  he  gave  her  a  new  gown  for  the  two  following  stanzas  in  it; 
and  could  she  have  said  it  all,  he  would  (as  he  often  said  in  company,  when  any 
discourse  has  casually  arose  about  him)  have  given  her  ten  guineas : 

**  Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous 

To  covet  so  much  deer, 
When  horns  enough  upon  his  head, 

Most  plainly  did  appear. 
Had  not  his  Wonhip  one  deer  left  ? 

What  then  ?    He  had  a  wife 
Took  pains  enough  to  find  him  horns 

Should  last  him  during  life.** 

The  quibble  upon  tlie  word  deer  in  these  lines  strongly  tends  to  authenticate 
them  as  a  genuine  production  of  our  bard  ;  for  he  has  in  more  places  than  one  of 
his  dramas  amused  himself  with  a  similar  jingle ;  thus  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  allowing  this  play  to  have  issued  from  his  pen,  Talbot,  encouraging  his 
forces,  exclaims 

**  Sell  every  man  his  life  as  tlear  as  mine, 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends  ;**— Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

and  again  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Prince,  lamenting 
over  Falstatr,  says 

^  Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 

Though  many  dearer,  in  (bis  bloody  fray.*'  Act  r.  sc.  1. 
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Mr.  Whiter,  who  iirgt  applied  these  corroborating  passages  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  adds,  "  With  respect  to  the  verses  in  question,  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
however  suspicious  their  external  evidence  may  appear,  they  contain  within  them- 
selves some  very  striking  features  of  authenticity;  and  may,  I  think,  be  readily 
conceived  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  our  young  Bard,  before  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  little  circle  of  his  native  place,  when  his  powers,  unformed  and 
unpractised,  were  roused  only  by  resentment  to  a  Country  Justice,  and  destined 
mtTcly  to  delight  the  rustic  companions  of  his  deer-stealing  adventure. — As  an 
additional  evidence  to  the  quibble  on  the  word  deer,  which  appears  to  be  intended 
in  these  verses,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  topic,  to  which  our  author  so 
delights  to  allude,  as  the  Horns  of  the  Cuckold. — Let  me  be  permitted  to  remark 
in  general,  that  the  anecdotes,  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  respecting 
our  poet,  ai^pear  to  me  neither  improbable,  nor,  when  duly  examined,  inconsistent 
villi  each  other  :  even  those,  which  seem  least  allied  to  probability,  contain  in 
my  opinion  the  adumbrata,  if  not  ea^pressa  signa  veritaHs,''  * 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  ballad  as  a  poetical  composition,  its  efTect 
as  a  satire  w  as  severely  felt ;  nor  can  we  greatly  blame  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  if  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lenity  which  was  at  flrst  shown  to  the 
>oung  ofTender,  and,  on  the  other,  the  publicity  which  was  industriously  given  to 
this  provoking  libel ;  for  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Tarbick,  that  it  was  the 
placarding  of  this  piece  of  sarcasm  **  which  exasperated  the  knight  to  apply  to  a 
lawyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed  against  him."     More  magnanimity,  it  must  be 
confessed,  would  have  been  displayed  by  altogether  neglecting  this  splenetic  retalia- 
lion ;  but  still  the  provocation  was  sulTiciently  bitter  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a 
Dian  who  might  not  be  entitled  to  the  appellations  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Sir 
Thomas  by  one  of  the  poet's  commentators  of  **  vain,  weak,  and  vindictive.** 
The  protection  of  property  and  character,  provided  the  means  resorted  to  for  se- 
curity be  proportioned  to  the  offence,  can  neither  be  deemed  foolish  nor  oppres- 
sive, and  that  the  bounds  of  moderation  were  exceeded  in  this  instance,  we  have 
no  suflicient  grounds  for  asserting.     Of  the  character  of  the  magistrate  nothing 
certain  has  transpired  ;  but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  temper 
and  abilities,  from  the  only  trait  which  can  be  considered  as  indicatory,  we  must 
pronounce  them  to  have  been  neither  despicable  nor  unamiable.     In  the  church 
at  Charlcott  there  are  still  remaining  several  monuments  of  the  Lucy  family, 
among  which  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady ;  the  effigies  of  the 
kniizht  aifords  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  his  countenance,  but  is  unaccompanied  by 
date  or  inscription ;  over  his  wife,  however,  who  reposes  by  his  side,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  is  a  very  striking  encomium  written  by  himself,  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  attested  in  the  following  emphatic  terms;  after  much  apparently  sincere 
eulogy,  he  adds,  that  she  was,  '*  when  all  is  spoken  that  can  be  said,  a  woman 
so  furnished  and  garnished  with  vertue  as  not  to  be  bettered,  and  hardly  to  be 
equalled  by  any.     As  she  lived  most  vertuously,  so  she  dyed  most  godly-     Set 
dov,  n  bv  him  that  best  did  know  what  hath  been  written  to  be  true.  Thomas 

LlCY."  ' 

This  may  very  justly  be  considered,  we  think,  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  con- 
jugal happiness  of  our  knight,  but  of  his  possession  of  an  intellect  far  from  con- 
temptible ;  yet  is  it  very  possible  that  resentment,  even  in  a  mind  of  still  su- 
perior order,  should  for  a  time  excite  undue  warmth  and  animosity,  especially 
under  the  lash  of  satire ;  and  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  both  from  the  known  benevolence  of  the 
poet*s  character,  and  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  continued  to  remember 
the  injury  ;  for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  opening  scene  of  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  is  intended  to  ridicule  Sir  Thomas ,  under  the  character  of  Justice 
Shallow.  Now  the  representation  of  this  comedy  in  its  new  modelled  and  enlarged 

•  Whiter*.*  Specimen  of  a  Commeutary  on  Shakspcarr,  p.  94,  96. 
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state,  certainly  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  acceasion  of  King  James,  and  as 
the  prosecutor  of  our  bard  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1600,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  resentment  of  the  poet  would  have  survived  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas, 
had  not  the  severity  of  the  magistrate  been  originally  pushed  too  far. 

This  dialogue  also  between  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  servei 
strongly  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  commencing  stanza  of  the  ballad;  ibr 
the  Welsh  parson  plays  upon  the  word  luce  in  the  same  manner  as  that  fragment 
has  done  upon  the]surname  Lucy.  Justice  Shallow,  it  should  likewise  be  remem* 
bered,  is  complaining  of  Falstaff  for  beating  his  men,  killing  his  deer,  and  break- 
ing open  his  lodge,  and  he  threatens  that  ^*if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  FalstaOk, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire,**  to  which  Slender  adds, — 

"  In  the  county  orGloster,  justice  of  peace,  and  coram. 

Skal.    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cif^^^/onrm. 

Slen.    Ay,  and  ratolontm  too,  and  a  gentleman  born,  master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  tfitw'   ' 
gero ;  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

ShaL    Ay,  that  we  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three  hundred  years. 

SUn.    All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't ;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  ate   \ 
him,  may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat.  ' 

ShaL    It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evans,    The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  ooat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  if  a  (li-   < 
miliar  beast  to  man,  and  signifies — love. 

ShaL     The  luce  is  the  (Vesh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat. 

Slen,    I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

ShaL    You  may,  by  marrying. 

Evans,    It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 

ShaL    Not  a  whit. 

Evans,  Yes,  pyVlady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself^ 
in  my  simple  conjectures ;  but  this  is  all  one :  if  Sir  John  Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unta 
you,  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atonements  and  compro- 
mises between  you. 

ShaL    The  Council  shall  hear  it;  it  is  a  riot."  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Though  the  portrait  thus  given  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (in  the  person  of  Shallow), 
represent  him  as  weak  and  vain,  yet  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  still  drawn  in  the 
spirit  of  retaliation  and  satire,  and  was  most  undoubtedly  meant  for  a  caricature. 

It  appears  then  more  than  probable,  indeed  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones  it 
appears  to  be  tlie  fact,  that  the  prosecution,  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  had  been 
threatened  on  the  detection  of  the  trespass,  was  only  carried  into  execution  in  con- 
sequence of  the  poetical  assault  on  the  part  of  our  author,  who,  possibly,  thought 
nothing  serious  could  occur  from  such  a  mode  of  revenge. 

The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  prosecution  being  threatened  in  the  first 
instance,  and  taking  place  in  the  second,  might  occasion  the  report  which  Mr. 
Rowe  has  inserted  in  his  Life  of  Shakspeare,  where,  speaking  of  the  ballad  as  bia 
first  essay  in  poetry,  he  adds,  "it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  re- 
doubled the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leavfi 
his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire,  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  ia 
London/' 

That  Shakspeare  left  Stratford  for  London,  about  the  year  1586  or  1587,  and 
that  the  prosecution  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contributed  to  this  changa 
of  situation,  are  events  which  we  may  with  safety  admit;  but  that  the  libel  was  tna 
sole  cause  of  the  removal  appears  not  very  probable;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  debt  added  wings  to  his  flight.  ''While  other 
boys,*'  remarks  this  ingenious  controversialist,  ''are  only  snivelling  at  school,  and 
thinking  nothing  of  life,  Shakspeare  entered  the  world,  with  little  but  his  love  t|S 
make  him  happy,  and  little  but  his  genius  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  misery. 
An  increasing  family,  and  pressing  wants,  obliged  him  to  look  beyond  the  limits, 
of  Stratford,  for  subsistence,  and  for  fani(*.  He  felt,  doubtless,  emotions  of  genius, 
and  he  saw,  certainly,  persons,  who  \\'A{\  not  better  pretensions  than  his  own, 
rising  to  eminence  in  a  higher  scene.     By  these  motives  was  he  probably  induced 
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to  remove  to  London,  in  the  period,  between  the  years  \5S5  and  1588 ;  chased 
from  hu  home,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  for  debt,  rather  than  for  deer-stealing, 
or  for  libelling." 

The  probability  of  this  haTing  been  the  case,  will  be  much  heightened,  when 
we  recollect,  that  between  the  years  1579  and  1586  the  father  of  Shakspeare  had 
bUeo  into  distressed  circumstances;  that  during  the  first  of  these  periods,  he  had 
keen  eiciued  payinga  weekly  contribution  of  4«f.,  and  that  during  the  latter  he  was 
onder  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  office  as  alderman,  not  being  able  to  defray  the 
eipense  of  attendance  at  the  common  halls;  facts,  which  while  they  ascertain  his 
impoverished  state,  at  the  same  time  prove  his  utter  inability  to  assist  his  son,  now 
burdened  with  a  family,  and  anuously  looking  round  for  the  means  of  its  support. 
For  the  adoption  of  the  year  1586  or  1587,  as  the  era  of  our  author  s  emigration 
to  town,  several  powerful,  and  almost  convincing,  arguments  may  be  given,  and 
these  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  state. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  Shakspeare  married  in  the  year  1582,  and  Mr.  Rowe 
has  affirmed  that  *'in  this  kind  of  settlement  ho  continued  for  some  time,  till  an 
extravagance  [the  deer-stealing  frolic)  that  he  was  guilty  of,  forced  him  both  out 
of  his  country,  and  that  way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up.**  Now  that  this 
ftttlement  for  some  time  was  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years  1582 
lod  1586,  will  almost  certainly  appear,  when  we  recollect  the  domestic  events 
vhich  occurred  during  its  progress ;  that,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  embraced 
his  father's  business,  on  entering  into  the  marriage-state;  and  that  the  family  of 
the  poet  in  short  was  increased  in  this  internal,  by  the  birth  of  three  children, 
haptiiedat  Stratford;  Susanna,  Blay  26th,  1583,  and  Hamnet  and  Judith,  Feb. 
U,  1584-5. 

That  the  removal  was  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  later  than  1587,  will  be 
pnerally  admitted,  when  we  advert  to  the  commencement  of  his  literary  labours. 
The  issue  of  research  has  rendered  it  higltly  probable  that  our  bard  was  a  corrector 
lod  improver  of  old  plays  for  the  stage  in  1589;  it  has  discovered  from  evidence 
MDoanting  almost  to  certainty,  that  he  was  a  writer  for  the  theatre  on  a  plan  of 
peiter  originality  in  1591,  and  that,  even  so  early  as  1592,  ho  was  noticed  as  a 
fanatic  poet  of  some  celebrity.  Now,  if  wc  compare  these  facts,  which  will  be 
Mticed  more  fully  hereafter,  with  the  poet's  own  assertion,  that  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  *'the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"*  it  will  go  far  to  prove,  that  this 
pern,  which  is  not  a  short  one,  and  is  elaborated  w  ith  great  care,  must  have  been 
composed  between  his  departure  from  Stratford,  and  his  commencement  as  a 
viiter  for  the  stage,  (that  is  between  the  years  1586  and  1589] ;  for  while  there 
if  10  ground  to  surmise  that  it  was  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  there  is 
■■ck*nt  evidence  to  assert  that  it  was  finished,  though  not  published,  before  he 
«M  known  to  fame. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  flight  of  Shakspeare  from  his  family  and  na- 
five  town,  without  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  followed  that 
neat;  consequences  most  singularly  propitious,  not  only  to  the  intellectual  cha- 
ncier of  his  country  in  particular,  but  to  the  excitation  and  progress  of  genius 
kra^hout  the  world.  Had  not  proverty  and  prosecution  united  in  driving  Shak- 
ipene  from  his  humble  occupation  in  Wawickshire,  how  many  matchless  lessons 
•fwiadom  and  morality,  how  many  unparalleled  displays  of  wit  and  imagination, 
•f  pathos  and  aublimity,  had  been  buried  in  oblivion ;  pictures  of  emotion,  of  cha- 
ncer, ofpassion,  more  profound  than  mere  philosophy  had  ever  conceived,  more 
■■pesaive  than  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied;  strains  which  shall  now  sound 
tniqih  distant  posterity  with  increasing  energy  and  interest,  and  which  shall 
ptverMly  and  beneficially  continue  to  influence  and  to  mould  both  national  and 
Mridoaf  feeling. 

«  Vide  Dediratkm  of  the  I'ocm  to  the  Enrl  of  Soulbamptim. 
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SUAKSPEARE  IN  LOS  DON 


CHAPTER  I. 

Shakspeare's  Arrival  in  rx)ntlon  about  the  Year  15^6,  when  twenty-two  Years  of  Age— Leaves  hin 
Family  at  Stratford,  visiting  tbeu  occasionally — His  Introduction  to  the  Stage — His  Merita  ai 
an  Actor. 

No  era  in  the  annalsof  Literary  History  ever  perhaps  occurred  of  greater  impor-t 
tance,  than  that  which  witnessed  the  entrance  of  Shakspeare  into  the  metropolis 
of  his  native  country;  a  position  which  will  readily  he  granted,  if  we  consider  the 
total  revolution  which  this  event  produced  in  the  Literature  ofthe  Stage,  and  the  vast 
influence  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  most  popular  hranch  of  our  poetry,  it 
has  subsequently  exerted  on  the  minds,  manners,  and  taste  of  our  countrymen. 
Friendless,  persecuted,  poor,  about  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  was  the  greatest 
poet  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  compelled  to  desert  his  home,  his  wife,  his 
children,  to  seek  employment  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  Rich,  however,  in 
talent,  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition,  an  active 
mind,  and  a  heart  conscious  of  integrity,  soon  did  the  clouds  which  overspread  his 
youth  break  away,  and  unveil  a  character  which  has  ever  since  been  the  delight, 
the  pride,  the  boast  of  England. 

We  have  assigned  some  strong  reasons,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  for 
placing  the  epoch  of  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London,  about  158G  or  1587  ;  and  we 
shall  now  bring  forward  some  presumptive  proofs  that  he  not  only  left  his  wife  and 
family  at  Stratford  on  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  but  that  his  native  town  conti- 
nued to  be  their  settled  residence  during  his  life. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  affirmed  upon  a  tradition  which  we  have  no  claim  to  dispute,  that 
he  "was  obliged  to  leave  his  family  for  some  time;"  a  fact  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  from  the  causes  which  led  to  his  removal ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup|)osed,  si- 
tuated as  he  then  was,  that  he  would  be  willinp;  to  render  his  w  ife  and  children  the 
companions  and  partakers  of  the  disasters  and  disappointments  which  it  was  pro- 
bable he  had  to  encounter.  Tradition  further  says,  as  preserved  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  Aubrey,  that  "he  was  wont  to  goto  his  native  country  once  a  yeare ;"  and 
Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  collections  for  a  life  of  our  author,  repeats  this  report  with  an 
additional  circumstance,  remarking  "if  tradition  may  ha  trusted,  Shakspeare 
often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in  his  journei's  to  and  from 
London."  *  It  is  true  that  these  traditions,  if  insulated  from  other  circumstances, 
might  merely  prove  that  he  visittnl  the  place  of  his  birth  annually,  without  neces- 
sarily inferring  that  his  family  was  also  resident  there;  but  if  we  consult  the 
parish-register  of  Stratford,  their  testimony  will  indeed  be  strong,  and  powerfully 
confirm  the  deduction;  for  it  appears  on  that  record  that,  merely  including  his 
children,  there  is  a  succession  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths  in  his  family  it 
Stratford,  from  the  year  1583  to  1616.    This  evidence,  so  satisfactory  in  itself, 

*  Antony  Wood,  it  appears,  was  the  original  author  of  this  anecdote,  for  he  wWn  us  in  hi**  Athenie,  that 
John  DavcnanI,  wh«>  kept  the  Crown,  was  **  an  adinin*r  and  h>vi>r  of  playfi  and  pUy-makm,  «ftipecially 
Shaktfi>care,  who  frequented  his  house  in  his  journies  betueen  ff'arwichhire  and  London,^  Aib.  Ojloq. 
ml  u.  p.  S92. 
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lili  be  strengthened  when  we  recollect  that  the  poiit  in  his  morttzago,  dated  Che 
0th  of  March,  1612-13,  is  described  as  William  Shakspeare  of  Stratford-U|M»n- 
TOD,  gentleman;  and  that  by  his  contemporaries  ho  was  frequently  staled  the 
Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,'*  designations  which,  when  combined  with  the  testimony 
ready  adduced,  must  be  considered  as  implying  tlio  family-residence  of  the 
>et/ 

It  was  this  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers,  than 
hom  a  more  indefatigable  enquirer  with  regard  to  our  author  has  not  existed,  to 
include  that  Shakspeare  had  no  ''fixed  residence  in  the  metropolis,*'  nor  ''ever 
>nsidered  London  as  his  home;'*  but  had  "resolved  that  his  wife  and  family 
lould  remain  through  life,"  at  Stratford,  "though  he  himself  made  frequent  ex- 
irsions  to  London,  the  scene  of  his  profit,  and  the  theatre  of  his  fame ;"  adding, 
a  note,  that  the  evidence  from  the  parish-register  of  Stratford  had  com|)elled 
en  scepticism  to  admit  his  position  to  be  yvrv  probable. 

While  discussing  this  subject  in  his  first  Apology,  he  has  introduced  a  novel  and 
Oft  curious  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  reader  against  an  apparently 
iposing,  hut  too  hasty  inference.  "If  documents,"  he  observes,  "be  produced 
prove,  that  one  Shakspeare,  a  player,  resided  in  St.  Saviour'sparish,Southwark, 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  century,  this  evi- 
nce will  not  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  settled  residence  of  Shakspeare:  for,  it 
a  fart,  as  new  as  it  is  curious,  that  his  brother  Edniond,  who  was  haptiziMl  on 
e3d  of  May,  1580,  became  a  player  at  the  (Wobe;  lived  in  St.  Saviour's;  and 
IS  buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish :  the  entry  in  the  register  being  w  ithout  a 
ur;  M607  December  31  was  buried),  Edmond  Shakspeare,  a  placer,  in  the 
inrch;*  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  date,  or  the  name,  or  the  profession. 
ia  remarkable,  that  the  parish-clerk,  who  scarcely  ever  mentions  any  other  dis- 
iction  of  the  deceased,  than  a  man,  or  a  woman,  should,  by  I  know  not  what 
spiration,  have  recorded  Edmond  Shakspeare,  as  a  plajer. '  There  were,  con- 
quently,  two  Shakspeares  on  the  stage,  during  the  same  period ;  as  there  were 
roBurbages,  who  were  also  brothers,  and  who  acted  on  the  same  theatre." 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  and  safety  conclude,  that 
e  family-residence  of  Shakspeare  was  alw  ays  at  Stratfonl ;  that  he  himself  ori- 
nally  went  alone  to  London,  and  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  year 
ere  alone,  annually,  however,  and  probably  for  some  months,  returniiiir  to  the 
som  of  his  family,  and  that  this  alternation  continued  until  he  finally  left  the 
pital. 

Having  disposed  of  this  question,  another,  even  still  moredoubtful,  immediately 
lows,  with  regard  to  the  employment  and  mode  of  life  which  the  poet  was  com- 
lled  to  adopt  on  reaching  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Rowe,  rocordinj:  th<*  coiise- 
ences  of  the  prosecution  in  Warwickshire,  observes, — "It  is  at  tliis  time,  and 
on  this  accident,  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the 
ly— house.  He  was  received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  first  in  a  very 
MID  rank.*' 

From  this  passage  wo  may  in  the  first  place  infer,  that  Shakspeare,  immediately 
bis  arrival  in  town,  applied  to  the  theatre  for  support;  an  expedient  to  which 
■re  is  reason  to  suppose  he  was  induced,  by  a  previous  connection  or  accpiain- 
ice  with  one  or  more  of  the  performers.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  researches 
Mr.  Malone,  that  the  probability  of  his  being  know  n,  even  w  bile  at  Stratford, 
Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Thomas  Greene,  all  of  them  celebrated  comedians  of 
sir  day,  is  very  considerable.  "I  suspect,"  remarks  this  acute  commentator, 
hat  both  he  (namely,  John  Heminge)  and  Burbage  were  Shakspeare's  coun- 
fmen,  and  that  Heminge  was  born  at  Shottery,  a  village  in  W*arwickshire,  at  a 

Ben  JoQwm,  in  hit  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  cuHm  him  "  Swi-fi  Swan  of  Avon  ;'^  antl  Jowoph 
ylor,  who  reprcnentid  the  |Hirt  nf  Hamlet  iin  l&QO,  in  the  decliealion  whit*h  lie  ami  \\\s  fellow-ftiayerK 
ite  for  Bcftiimonl  and  Fletehvr'H  Works,  in  1647,  f^peak^i  of  **  the  flov^ing  eonipObiiionN  of  tlie  ihui  ex 
ed  Steeei  Svean  of  Avon,  Shak:<iiture. 
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very  small  distance  from  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  where  Shakspeare  found  his  wife 
I  find  two  families  of  this  name  settled  in  that  town  early  in  the  reign  of  Quest  , 
Elizabeth.    Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  John  Heminge  of  Shottery,  was  baptiied  it 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  March  12,  1567.    This  John  might  have  been  the  Catlier  i 
of  the  actor,  though  I  luive  found  no  entry  relative  to  his  baptism:  for  he  was  : 
probably  born  before  the  year  1558,  when  the  Register  commenced.     In  the  vU* 
lage  of  Shottery  also  lived  Richard  Hemyng,  who  had  a  son  christened  by  the 
name  of  John,  March  7,  1570.     Of  the  Rurbage  family  the  only  notice  I  havs 
found  is  an  entry  in  the  Register  of  the  parish  of  Stratford,  October  12, 1565,  oi 
which  day  Philip  Green  was  married  in  that  town  to  Ursula  Rurbage,  who  might 
have  been  sister  to  James  Rurbage,  the  father  of  the  actor,  whose  marriage  I  sa^ 
pose  to  have  taken  place  about  that  time.     If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  o« 
poet,  we  see,  had  an  easy  introduction  to  the  theatre." 

The  same  remark  which  concludes  this  paragraph  is  repeated  by  the  comoMB* 
tator  when  speaking  of  Thomas  Greene,  whom  he  terms,  a  celebrated  comediai, 
the  townsman  of  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  his  relation.  The  celebrity  of  GreoBS 
as  an  actor  is  fully  ascertained  by  an  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  by  ThonHI 
Hey  wood  to  his  edition  of  John  Cook's  Greene's  ''Tu  Quoque;  or,  The  Cilf 
Gallant;*'  ''as  for  Maister  Greene,"  says  Hey  wood,  ''  all  that  1  will  speak  of  him 
(and  that  without  flattery)  is  this  (if  I  were  worthy  to  censure),  there  was  nolu 
actor  of  his  nature,  in  his  time,  of  better  ability  in  performance  of  what  he  ob* 
dertook,  more  applauded  by  the  audience,  of  greater  grace  at  the  court,  or  of  mora 
general  love  in  the  city;"  *  but  the  townsmanship  and  affinity  rest  only  on  tbeia- 
ference  to  be  drawn  from  an  entry  in  the  parish-register  of  Stratford,  and  froB 
some  lines  quoted  by  Chetwood  from  the  comedy  of  the  ''Two  Maids  of  Moi^ 
clack,"  which  represent  Greene  speaking  in  the  character  of  a  clown,  ui 
declaring 

"  I  prattled  pocsie  in  my  narse's  arms, 
And,  bom,  where  late  our  Swan  or  Avon  sung. 
In  Avon's  streams  we  both  of  us  have  lav'd, 
And  both  came  out  together.^'f 

As  these  lines  are  not,  however,  in  the  play  from  which  they  are  pretended  tohavt 
been  taken ;  as  they  appear  to  be  a  parody  on  a  passage  in  Milton's  Lycidas,  aad 
as  Chetwood  has  been  detected  in  falsifying  and  forging  many  of  his  dates,  litth 
credit  can  be  attached  to  their  evidence,  and  we  must  solely  depend  upon  tin 
import  of  the  register,  which  records  that  "Thomas Greene,  alias  Shakspere,  wai 
buried  there,  March  6th,  1589."  If  this  Thomas  were  the  father  of  the  actor, 
and  the  probability  of  this  being  the  case  cannot  be  denied,  and  may  even  hau 
led  to  the  attempted  imposition  of  Chetwood,  the  affinity  as  well  as  the  townt- 
manship,  will  be  established. 

It  seems,  therefore,  neither  rash  nor  inconsequent  to  believe,  in  failure  of  mors 
direct  evidence,  that  the  channel  through  which  Shakspeare,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  procured  an  introduction  to  the  stage,  was  first  opened 
by  his  rt'lationship  to  Greene,  who  possessing,  as  we  have  seen,  great  merit  all 
influence  as  an  actor,  could  easily  insure  him  a  connection  at  the  theatre,  ui 
would  naturally  recommend  him  to  his  countryman  Heminge,  who  was  tfasB 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  already  acquired  considerable  reputation  u  • 
performer.  -\. 

Mr.  Rowe's  second  assertion  that  he  was  received  into  the  company,  then  il 
being,  at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank,  has  given  rise  to  some  reports  relative  to  thi 
nature  of  his  early  employment  at  the  theatre,  which  are  equally  inconsistent  ni 
degrading.     It  has  been  related  that  his  first  office  was  that  of  Call-boy,  or  at- 

*  Ancient  nritish  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  639.  ■\  British  Theatre,  p.  9. 

i  Mr.  Chalmi'rs,  Hpeaking  of  iremuiges  Kays—'*  There  ii  reason  to  bvlieve,  that  he  waM,  origiaally,! 
]^  arwickshire  lad;  a  Nhins  which  ban  produced  so  many  players  and  poets  \  the  Burbages,  the  !}w 
»/>eflrvs,  the  Greens, aiul  1  he  HartN.*^     A|N»h>gy.  p.  436,  i')6. 
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tendant  on  the  prompter,  and  that  his  business  was  to  give  notice  to  the  perform- 
en  when  their  difTerent  entries  on  the  stage  were  required.  Another  tradition, 
irhich  places  him  in  a  still  meaner  occupation,  is  said  to  have  been  transmitto<l 
Ihfough  the  medium  of  Sir  William  Davenant  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  commnicat- 
ed  it  to  Hr.  Rowe,  and  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Pope,  by  whom,  according  to  Dr. 
lohnson,  it  was  related  in  the  following  terms : — 

*'  Id  ibe  time  of  Elizabelh,  coaches  being  yet  uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  use, 
Itae  vbo  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  Idle  to  walk,  went  on  horseback  to  any  distant  busi- 
MM  or  diTenion.  Many  came  on  horseback  to  the  play,  and  when  Shakspeare  fled  to  London 
ftyp  ibc  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  his  6rst  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play- 
haose,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those  that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
ycribnnance.  In  this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readiness,  ihat  in  a  short 
every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for  Will.  Shakspeare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  was 
ith  a  horse  while  Will.  Shakspeare  could  be  had.  This  was  the  first  dawn  of  better 
Shakspeare,  finding  more  horses  put  into  his  hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys  to 
under  his  Inspection,  who,  when  Will.  Shakspeare  was  summoned,  were  immediately  to  pre - 
t|ifm«i»!Teg,  lam  Skakxpeare'B  boy^  Sir,  In  time,  Shakspeare  found  higher  employment: 
IS  long  as  the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that  held  the  horses 
the  appellation  of  Shaktpeare*9  boyB.*^ 


Of  this  curious  anecdote  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  made  its  Grst  ap- 
Miance  in  Gibber* s  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;*  and  that  if  it  were  known  to  Mr.  Rowe, 
iTis  evident  he  thought  it  so  little  entitled  to  credit  that  he  chose  not  to  risk 
its  insertion  in  his  Hfe  of  the  i)oet.  In  short,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  that 
ShdLspeare,  though  he  fled  from  Stratford  to  avoid  the  severity  of  a  prosecution, 
eould  not  be  destitute  either  of  money  or  friends,  as  the  necessity  for  that  flight 
was  occasioned  by  an  imprudent  ebullition  of  wit,  and  not  by  any  serious  delin- 
quency ;  that  the  father  of  his  wife  was  a  yeoman  both  of  resi)ectabiHty  and  pro- 
perty ;  that  his  own  parent,  though  impoverished,  was  still  in  business;  and  that 
he  had,  in  all  likelihood,  a  ready  admission  to  the  stage  through  the  influence  of 
persons  of  leading  weight  in  its  concerns ;  we  cannot,  without  doing  the  utmost 
violence  to  probability,  conceive  that,  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  twen- 
ly-third  year  of  his  age,  he  would  submit  to  the  degrading  employment  of  either 
a  horse-holder  at  the  door  of  a  theatre,  or  of  a  call-boy  within  its  walls. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  these  idle  tales,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  by 
flie  phrase  ''a  very  mean  rank,'*  Mr.  Rowe  meant  to  imply,  that  his  Grst  engage- 
ment as  an  actor  was  in  the  performance  of  characters  of  the  lowest  class.  That 
his  fellow-comedians  were  ushered  into  the  dramatic  world  in  a  similar  way,  and 
iwe  to  higher  occupancy  by  gradation,  the  history  of  the  stage  will  sufliciently 
prove:  Richard  Burbage,  for  instance,  who  began  his  career  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  our  author,  and  who  subsequently  became  the  greatest  tragedian  of  his 

ri,  had,  in  the  year  1589,  appeared  in  no  character  more  important  than  that 
a  Messenger.  If  this  were  the  case  with  a  performer  of  such  acknow  lodged 
■erity  we  may  readily  acquiesce  in  the  supposition  that  the  parts  Grst  given  to 
Shakspeare  were  equally  as  insigniflcant;  and  as  readily  allow  that  an  actor  thus 
drcuoistanced  might  very  properly  be  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank. 

As  Shakspeare's  immediate  employment,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  in  town, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  an  actor,  it  cannot  be  deemed  irrelevant  if  we  should 
here  enquire  into  his  merits  and  success  in  this  department. 

Two  traditions,  of  a  contradictory  complexion,  have  reached  us  relative  to 
Shakspeare's  powers  as  an  actor ;  one  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  the 
other  on  that  of  Mr.  Rowe.  In  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  first  of  these  gentle^ 
mrn,  we  arc  told  that  our  author,  ^*  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  act- 
iQg,  came  to  London,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  play-houses,  and  did  act 

*  Liret  of  the  PoeH,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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"  (Ho.     ('o!iH',  (-(Misiii,  van  sf  tfitu  '/;fftlt  itn'l  <  fioifijt  thy  rolt-u,^ 
Mitrthir  t/itf  hi'*iil/i  m  thuidh'  of  ii  N'-ri/.' 
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exceedingly  well;"  but,  in  the  life  of  the  fioet  by  the  second,  it  is  added,  a 
mentioning  his  admission  to  the  theatre  in  an  inferior  rank,  that  '^his  admires- 
hie  wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  0^ 
an  extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as  fls^ 
custom  was  in  those  times,  amongst  those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old 
plays,  but  without  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  of  parts  he  used  to  play  * 
and  though  I  have  enquired,  I  could  never  meet  with  any  further  account  of  hinrB 
this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet/* 

Of  descriptions  thus  opposed,  a  preference  only  can  be  given  as  founded  otM 
other  evidence;  and  it  happens  that  subsequent  enquiry  has  enabled  us  to  coDsi-r- 
der  Mr.  Aubrey's  account  as  approximating  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Contemporary  authority,  it  is  evident,  would  decide  the  question,  and  happily 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Malone  have  furnished  us  with  a  testimony  of  this  kind. 
In  the  year  1592,  Henry  Chettle,  a  dramatic  writer,  published  a  posthumoof 
work  of  Robert  Greene's,  under  the  title  of  "  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  bought 
with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  in  which  the  author  speaks  harshly  of  Marlowe, 
and  still  more  so  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  then  rising  into  fame.  Both  these 
poets  were  justly  oflended,  and  Chettle,  who  was  of  course  implicated  in  their  dis- 
pleasure, printed,  in  the  December  of  the  same  year,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'Rind 
Harts  Dreame,"  to  which  is  prefixed  an  address  **  to  the  Gentlemen  Readers,'* 
apologizing,  in  the  following  terms,  for  the  olTence  which  he  had  given  : 

"  About  three  months  since  died  M.  Robert  Greene,  leaving  many  papers  in  gondry  book- 
sellers' hands,  among  others  his ''  Groattworth  of  Wit"  in  which  a  letter  written  to  divers  piij- 
makers  is  ofTensively  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken ;  and  because  on  the  dead  they  cannot  t>e  re- 
avenged,  they  wilfully  forge  in  their  conceites  a  living  author  :  and  after  tossing  it  to  and  fro,  do 
remedy  but  it  must  light  on  me.     How  1  have,  all  the  time  of  my  conversing  in  printing,  hindered 
the  bitter  inveighing  against  schollers,  it  hath  been  very  well  known ;  and  how  in  that  I  dealt,  I 
can  sufficiently  prove.     With  neither  of  them  that  take  oOence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of 
them  (*  Marlowe')  I  care  not  if  1  never  be.    The  other  (*  Shakspeare'),  whom  at  that  time  I  did 
not  so  much  spare,  as  since  1  wish  1  had,  for  that  as  1  have  moderated  tbe  hate  of  living  writers, 
and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion,  (especially  in  such  a  case,  the  author  being  dead),  that  I 
did  not,  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ;  because  myselfe  have  scene  his 
demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  qualitie  he  profesess.     Besides  divers  of 
worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing j  which  argues  his  honestie^  and  his  fiteetious 
grace  in  writing^  that  approves  his  art.     P'or  the  first,  whose  learning  I  reverence,  and  at  tbe 
perusing  of  Greene's  booli,  strooke  out  what  then  in  conscience  I  thought  he  in  some  displeasure 
writ ;  or  had  it  been  true,  yet  to  publish  it  was  intollerable  ;  him  I  would  wish  to  use  mc  no  worse 
than  I  deserve." 

This  curious  passage  clearly  evinces  that  our  author  was  deemed  excellent  as 
an  actor  (for  the  phrase  **  the  qualitie  he  professes"  peculiarly  denoted  at  thai 
time  the  profession  of  a  player),  in  the  year  1592,  only  five  or  six  years,  at  most, 
after  he  had  entered  on  the  stage;  and  consequently  that  the  information  which 
Aubrey  had  received  was  correct,  wliile  that  obtained  by  Rowe  must  be  considered 
as  unfounded. 

So  well  instructed,  indeed,  was  Shakspeare  in  the  duties  and  qualities  of  an 
actor,  that  it  appears  from  Downes's  book,  entitled  **  Roscius  Anglicanus,*'  that 
he  undertook  to  teach  and  perfect  John  Lo\iin  in  the  character  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Joseph  Taylor  in  that  of  Hamlet. 

Of  his  competency  for  tliis  task,  several  parts  of  his  dramatic  works  might  be 
brought  forward  as  sufficient  proof.  Independent  of  his  celebrated  instructions 
to  the  player  in  Hamlet,  which  would  alone  ascertain  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  histrionic  art,  his  conception  of  the  powers  necessary  to  form  the  accom- 

Slished  tragedian,  may  be  drawn  from  part  of  a  dialogue  which  occurs  between 
lichard  the  Third  and  Buckingham  : — 


(i 


Gh.     Come,  cousin,  ran'st  thou  qvahe  and  chanye  thy  colour? 
Murthcr  thy  hrtath  in  middle  of  a  word? 
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And  then  again  begin,  and  atop  again. 

As.  if  thou  tcert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror? 

Buck,     Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; 
Speak,  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  every  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending  deep  suspicion  :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service y  like  enforced  smiles.^  Act.  iii.  sc.  5. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  be  able  to  point  out  \i\idX  were  the  characters 
which  Sliakspea  re,  performed,  either  in  his  own  plays,  or  in  those  of  other  writers; 
but  the  information  which  we  have  on  this  subject  is,  unfortunately,  very  scanty. 
Mr.  Rowe  has  mentioned,  as  the  sole  result  of  his  enquiries,  that  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  was  his  chef-d*(euvre.  That  this  part,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
poet,  required  some  skill  and  management  in  the  execution,  is  evident  from  the 
expressions  attributed  to  Hamlet,  wlio  exclaims,  on  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
ipectre,  during  the  interview  between  himself  and  his  mother, — 


**  Look  you  how  pale  he  glares ! 


iris  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones, 

Would  make  them  capable.     Do  not  loot  upon  me. 

Lest  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 

My  stern  cflects ;"  Act.  iii.  sc.  4. 

a  description,  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  author  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  introduce,  unless  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  possession  of  powers  capa- 
ble of  doing  justice  to  his  own  delineation. 

Another  tradition,  preserved  by  Mr.  Oldys,  and  commimicated  to  him,  as  Mr. 
Halone  thinks,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  of  Tarbick,  in  Worcestershire,  whom  we 
have  formerly  mentioned,  imports,  as  corrected  by  the  commentator  just  mention- 
ed, that  a  relation  of  the  poef  s,  then  in  advanced  age,  but  who  in  his  youth  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  London  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  act  in  some  of 
biiown  plays,  told  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  had  a  faint  recollection  **of  having  once 
leen  him  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein  being  to  personate  a  dc^ 
crepit  old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping  and 
enable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  b(^  sup|)orted  and  carried  by  another  person 
to  a  table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some  company,  who  were  eating,  and 
one  of  them  sung  a  song."  That  this  part  was  the  character  of  Adam,  in  As 
You  Like  It,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  we  add,  that,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  names  of  the  actors  and  of  the  persons  of  tl\p  drama,  prefixed  to  Ben  Jon- 
wn'splay  of  *'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  first  acted  in  1598,  there  is  reason 
to  imagine  that  he  performed  the  part  of  Old  Knowell  in  that  comedy,  we  may 
be  warranted  probably  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  the  representation  of  aged 
characters  was  peculiarly  his  forte. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  lirst  four  lines  of  a  small  poem,  written  by  John 
^vies,  about  the  year  161 1,  and  inscribed,  "  To  our  English  Terence,  Mr.  Wil- 
Utm  Shakspeare,"  that  our  bard  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  kingly  parts  ; 

**  Some  say,  goo<I  Will,  nhich  I  in  sport  do  sing, 

Hadst  thou  not  play'd  some  hingly  parts  in  sport, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king. 
And  lieen  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort  ',^ " 

>  passage  which  leads  us  to  infer,  that  several  of  the  regal  characters  in  his  own 

{ays,  perhaps  the  parts  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
ing  Henry  the  Fourth,  may  have  been  appropriated  to  him,  as  adapted  to  the 
general  estimate  of  his  powers  in  acting. 

From  the  notices  thus  collected,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Shakspeare  attempted 
^  the  performance  of  characters  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  that  in  the  representation 
of  those  of  a  second-rate  order,  to  which  he  modestly  confined  his  exertions,  he 

*  Tbc  Scourge  of  Fc»Ily,  bj  John  Darics  of  Hcriford,  no  dute. 
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was  deemed  excellent.     We  have  just  grounds  also  for  concluding  that  of  the 
theory  of  acting  in  its  very  highest  departments,  he  was  a  complete  master ;  and   U 
though  not  competent  to  carry  his  own  precepts  into  perfect  execution,  he  was  a   • 
consummate  judge  of  the  attainments  and  deficiencies  of  his  fellow-comedians,  ■ 
and  was  accordingly  employed  to  instruct  them  in  his  own  conception  of  the  parts  "- 
which  they  were  destined  to  perform. 

It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  lovers 
of  dramatic  poetry,  that  our  author,  in  point  of  execution,  did  not  attain  to  the 
loftiest  summit  of  his  profession.  He  would,  in  that  case,  it  is  very  probaUe, 
have  either  sate  down  content  with  the  high  reputation  accruing  to  him  from 
this  source,  or  would  have  found  little  time  for  the  labours  of  composition,  and 
consequently  we  should  have  been  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  deprived 
of  what  now  constitute  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  genius. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Shakspcare  commences  a  Writer  or  Poetry,  probably  about  the  year  1587,  by  the  compositioii  of  hit 
Venus  and  Adonis — Historical  Outline  of  Polite  Literature,  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare. 

As  the  first  object  of  Shakspeare  must  necessarily  have  been,  from  the  confined 
nature  of  his  circumstances,  to  procure  employment,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  at  first  contented  himself  with  the  diligent  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  fell  to  his  share  as  an  actor  of  inferior  rank.  That  these,  however, 
were  calculated  to  absorb,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  mind  so  active,  ample,  and 
creative,  cannot  for  a  moment  bo  credited ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  warranted,  by 
every  fair  inference,  to  assert,  that,  no  sooner  did  he  consider  his  situation  at  the 
theatre  of  Blackfriars  as  tolerably  secured,  than  he  immediately  directed  his 
powers  to  the  cultivation  of  liis  favourite  art — that  of  poetry. 

Of  his  inclination  to  this  elegant  branch  of  literature,  we  have  an  early  proof, 
hi  the  mode  of  retaliation  which  he  adopted,  in  consequence  of  his  prosecution  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ;  and  that  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  **  the  first  heir  of  his  inven- 
tion,*' as  he  terms  it,  was  commenced,  not  long  subsequent  to  this  period,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  town,  a  little  enquiry  will  induce  us  to  consider  as  an 
almost  established  fact. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  surmised,  by  a  very  intelligent  critic,  that  this  poem  may 
have  bi^en  written  while  its  author  "  felt  the  powerful  incentive  of  love,"  and 
consequently  "before  he  had  sallied  from  Stratford;"  "certainly,"  he  adds, 
"  before  he  was  known  to  fame."  The  first  suggestion  we  may  dismiss  as  a 
mere  supposition ;  the  second  must  be  acknowledged  as  founded  on  truth. 

All  the  commentators  agree  in  fixing  on  the  year  1591,  as  the  latest  period 
for  our  author's  commencement  as  a  dramatic  poet:  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
both  Greene  and  Chettle  have  mentioned  him  as  a  writer  of  plays  in  1592,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  likewise,  as  proves  that  he  was  even  then  possessed  of  some  degree 
of  notoriety,  the  latter  mentioning  his  "facetious  grace  in  writing,"  and  the 
former  after  calling  him  "an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  and 
parodying  a  line  from  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  concludes  by  telling  us, 
that  he  "is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  the  country;"  circum- 
stances which  have  naturally  induced  the  most  sagacious  critics  on  our  bard  to 
infer,  that,  thus  early  to  have  excited  so  much  envy  as  this  railing  accusation 
evinces,  he  must  without  doubt  have  been  a  corrector  and  improver  of  plays  an* 
terior  to  1590,  and  very  probably  in  1589. 
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Kow,  tboagh  the  first  edition  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was  not  published  until 
1693,  yet  the  author's  positive  declaration,  that  it  was  '^  the  first  heir  of  his  inven- 
Imni,'*  necessarily  implies  that  its  comi)Osition  had  taken  place  prior  to  any 
poetical  attempts  for  the  stage;  and  as  we  have  seen,   that  his  arrival  in  town 
could  not  have  occurred  before  1586 ;  that  he  was  then  immediately  employed  as 
an  actor  in  a  very  inferior  rank ;  and  that  his  earliest  ciTorts  as  a*dramatic  poet 
nay  be  attributed  to  the  year  1580  or  1590,  it  will  follow,  as  a  legitimate  deduc- 
tion, if  we  allow  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  for  his  settlement  at  the  theatre,  that 
the  composition  of  this  poem,  *Uhe  first  heir  of  his  invention,*'  must  be  given  to 
the  interval  elapsing  between  the  years  1587  and  1590,  a  period  not  too  extended, 
the  nature  of  his  other  engagements  being  considered,  for  the  completion  of  a 
poem  very  nearly  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  lines. 

Having  thus  conducted  Shakspeare  to  his  entrance  on  the  career  of  authorship 
and  fame,  it  will  now  be  necessary,  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  take  a  general 
ind  cursory  survey  of  Literature,  as  it  existed  'in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
hmM.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  a  broad  outline 
on  this  subject,  reserving,  however,  the  topics  of  Romance  and  Miscellaneous 
IH)etry,  for  distinct  and  immediately  subsequent  consideration,  as  these  will  form 
an  apposite  prelude  to  an  estimate  of  the  patronage  which  our  author  enjoyed, 
to  a  critique  on  his  poems,  and  to  critical  notices  of  contemporary  miscellaneous 
poets,  enquiries  which,  while  they  embrace,  in  ono  view,  the  merits  of  Shak-^ 
ipeare  as  a  miscellaneous  poet,  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  preliminary  and 
collateral  branches,  in  some  degree  preparatory  to  his  introduction  as  a  dramatic 
writer;  preparatory  also  to  a  sketch  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  diversions  of 
the  metropolis,  during  his  age,  and  to  a  discussion  of  his  transcendent  powers  as 
the  bard  of  fancy  and  of  nature. 

The  literary  period  of  which  we  are  proceeding  to  give  a  slight  sketch,  may  be 
jostly  considered  as  the  most  splendid  in  our  annals ;  for  in  what  equal  portion  of 
our  history  can  we  bring  forward  three  such  mighty  names  as  Spenser,  Bacon, 
and  Shakspeare,  each,  in  their  rci)ective  departments,  remaining  without  a  rival. 
As  the  field,  however,  is  so  ample  that  even  to  do  justice  to  an  outline  will  require 
much  attention  to  arrangement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  what  we  have  to 
ofler,  in  this  stage  of  our  work,  under  the  heads  of  Bibliography,  Philology, 
Criticism,  History,  General,  Local,  and  Personal,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature ; 
premising  that  as  we  confine  ourselves,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  elegant  literature, 
or  what  has  been  termed  the  Belles  Lettres,  science,  theology,  and  politics  will, 
of  course,  be  excluded. 

Literature,  which  had  for  some  centuries  been  confined  to  ecclesiastics  and 
scholars  by  profession,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabetirs  reign,  thrown 
open  to  the  higher  classes  of  general  society.  The  example  was  given  by  the 
Quc^n  herself;  and  the  nobility,  the  superior  orders  of  the  gentry,  and  even  their 
wives  and  daughters,  l)ecame  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  letters.  The  novelty 
which  attended  these  studies,  the  eager  desire  to  possess  what  had  been  so  long 
studiously  and  jealously  concealed,  and  the  curiosity  to  explore  and  rifle  the 
treasures  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  which  mystery  and  imagination  has 
swelled  into  the  marvellous,  contributed  to  excite  an  absolute  passion  for  study 
and  for  books.  The  court,  the  ducal  castle,  and  the  baronial  hall  were  suddenly 
eonverted  into  academies,  and  could  boast  of  splendid  libraries,  as  well  as  of 
ffilendid  tapestries.  In  the  first  of  these,  according  to  Ascham,  might  be  seen  the 
QoeeD  reading  ** more  Greeke  every  day,  than  some  prebendarie  of  this  church  doth 
read  Latin  in  a  whole  week,"  and  while  she  was  translating  Isocrates  on  Seneca, 
it  may  be  easily  conceived' that  her  maids  of  honour  found  it  convenient  to  praise 
and  to  adopt  the  disposition  of  her  time.  In  the  second,  observes  Warton,  the 
daughter  of  a  duchess  was  taught  not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe 
Greek;  and  in  the  third,  every  young  lady  who  aspired  to  be  fashiouablft  ^^)^ 
compelled,  in  imitation  of  the  greater  world,  to  exhibit  similar  marVs  (\t  v'tu&Wvc^w. 
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If  such  were  the  studious  manners  of  the  ladies,  it  will  readily  be  credited,  tha 
an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  attachment  to  literature  existed  in  the  other  sex ;  in 
short,  an  intimacy  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  was  deemed  essential  to  th(^ 
character  of  the  nobleman  and  the  courtier;  and  learning  was  thus  rendered  m 
passport  to  promotion  and  rank.     That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  but 
founded  on  contemporary  authority,  will  be  evident  from  a  passage  in  Harrison*^ 
Description  of  England,  where,  after  delineating  the  court,  he  adds, — '*Thi9 
further  is  not  to  be  omitted,  to  the  singular  commendation  of  both  sorts  and  sexes 
of  our  courtiers  here  in  England,  that  there  are  verie  few  of  them,  which  have  not 
the  use  and  skill  of  sundrie  speaches,  beside  an  excellent  vcine  of  writing  before  i 
time  not  regarded. — Trulie  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  us  now,  to  heare  of  a  courtier  i 
which  hath  but  his  owne  language.     And  to  saie  how  many  gentlewomen  and  * 
ladies  there  are,  that  beside  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greeke  and  Latine  toongs,  ' 
are  thereto  no  losse  skilfull  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some  one  * 
of  them,  it  resteth  not  in  me:  sith  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the  noblemen  and  ' 
gentlemen  do  surmount  in  this  behalfe,  so  these  come  verie  little  or  nothing  at  I 
all  behind  them  for  their  parts,  which  industrie  God  continue,  and  accomplish  g 
that  which  otherwise  is  wanting!"  Again,  a  few  lines  below,  he  remarks  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  that  some  of  them  employ  themselves  **  in  continuall  reading   ' 
either  of  the  holie  scriptures,  or  histories  of  our  owne  or  forren  nations  about  us,  * 
and  diverse  in  writing  volumes  of  their  owne,  or  translating  of  other  mens  into  ^ 
our  English  and  Latino  toongs  ;*'  *  employments  which  now  appear  to  us  very  ^ 
extraordinary  as  the  daily  occupations  of  a  court,  but  were,  then,  the  natural  m 
result  of  that  ardent  love  of  letters,  which  had  somewhat  suddenly  been  diflused  ■ 
through  the  higher  classes.  ■ 

Were  we,  however,  to  conclude,  that  the  same  erudite  taste  pervaded  the  ■ 
bulk  of  the  people,  or  even  the  middle  orders  of  society,  we  should  be  grossly  g 
mistaken.     Literature,  though  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  in  the  metropolis,  was    . 
confined  even  there  to  persons  of  high  rank,  or  to  those  who  were  subservient  to 
their  education  and  amusement.     In  the  country,  to  read  and  write  were  still 
esteemed  rare  accomplishments,  and  among  the  rural  gentry  of  not  the  first 
degree,  little  difierence,  in  point  of  literary  information,  was  ptTceptible  between 
the  master  and  his  menial  attendant.    Of  this  several  of  the  plays  of  Spakspean^ 
and  Jonson  will  afford  evidence,  especially  the  comedies  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  to  which  a  striking  proof  may  be  added 
from  Burton,  who  wrote  just  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearian  period;  and,  in 
treating  of  study,  as  a  cause  of  melancholy,  says, 

**  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  wc  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  Gentry,  here,  and  there,  one,  eicel- 
lently  well  learned  ; — but  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  miillitnde,  the  major  part  (and  some 
again  excepted,  that  arc  indifTerent)  are  wholly  bent  for  Hawks  and  Hounds,  and  carried  away 
many  times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time,  'tis  an 
English  Chronicle,  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux.  Amadis  de  Gaule,  &c.,  a  play-book,  or  some  pam- 
phlet of  News,  and  that  at  seasons  only,  when  Ihey  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  Ume  ;  their 
sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  News  ?  If  some  one  have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy, 
or  as  far  as  the  Emperour^s  Court,  wintered  in  Orleance,  and  can  court  bis  mistris  in  broken 
French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  out-landish  tunes,  dis- 
course of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  compleat  and  to  be  admired :  olber- 
wise  be  and  they  are  much  at  one  ;  no  difTerence  l>etwiit  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worship- 
tu\  titles :  wink  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  bim  that  holds  the 
trencher  behind  him."  f 

It  is  to  the  court,  therefore,  and  its  attendants,  to  the  nobility,  higher  gentry, 
and  their  preceptors,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  ardent  love  of  books  and  learning 
which  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  which 
was  destined,  in  another  century,  to  descend  into,  and  illuminate  the  lurgcr 

*  ilolinshed't  Chroniden.  edit.  1807,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
t  Burtoo'i  Aoatomy  of  Melanclioly,  ful.  edit.  p.  84 
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'  masces  of  our  population.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  forcibly  paint  Elizabeth's 
i'  'passion  for  books  and  learning,  than  a  passage  in  Harrison's  unadorned  but 
^  'faithful  description  of  her  court: — 

"  FlnalUe,**  laytthat  interettiog  pourtrayer  or  ancieni  mannen,  *Mo  avoid  idleneMe,  and 
.'  prereut  sandrie  tranigrefslons,  olherwise  likelie  to  be  .cominiUed  and  doone,  such  order  is 
/J  taken,  that  everie  office  hath  either  a  bible,  or  a  booke  of  the  acts  and  monuments  of  the  church 
^  England,  or  both,  beside  some  histories  and  chronicles  lieing  therein,  for  the  exercise  of  such  as 
rome  into  the  same :  whereby  the  stranger  that  entereth  into  the  court  of  England  upon  the  sud- 
den, fAall  rather  imagine  himselfe  to  come  into  some  publike  schoole  of  the  universities,  vhere 
nanie  gave  eare  to  one  that  readeth,  than  into  a  princes  palace,  if  you  conferre  the  same  with 
those  of  other  nations.  Would  to  God  all  honourable  personages  would  take  the  example  of  hir 
paces  godlie  dealing  in  this  bchalfe,  and  shew  their  cooformitie  onto  these  hir  so  good  beginnings ! 
vhicfa  if  they  would,  then  should  manie  grievous  olTences  (wherewith  God  is  highlie  displeased) 
ke  cut  off  and  restreined,  which  now  doo  reigne  eiceedinglie,  in  most  noble  and  gentlemen's 
looses,  whereof  they  see  no  patterne  within  hir  graces  gates.)"  * 

Well  might  Mr.  Dibdin  apostrophize  this  learned  Queen  in  the  following  pictu- 
resque and  characteristic  terms : — 

"  An  bail  to  the  sovereign,  who,  bred  up  in  severe  habits  of  reading  and  meditation,  loved  books 
■d  Kholars  to  the  very  bottom  of  h«r  heart !  1  consider  Elizabeth  as  a  royal  bibliomaniac  of 
Iraosoendanl  fame  !— -1  see  her,  in  imagination,  wearing  her  favourite  little  Volume  of  Prayen^\ 
the  composition  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and  Lady  Tirwit,  *  bound  in  solid  gold,  and  banging  by 
a  gold  chain  at  her  side/  at  her  morning  and  evening  devotions — afterwards,  as  she  became  firmly 
sealed  upon  her  throne,  taking  an  interest  in  the  embellishments  of  the  Prayer  Bookj  i  which  goes 
ODder  her  own  name ;  and  then  indulging  her  strong  bibliomaniacal  appetites  in  fostering  the  insti- 
tnlkMi  for  the  erecting  of  a  Library,  and  an  Academy  for  the  study  of  Antiquities  and  History."  $ 

The  example  of  Elizabeth,  whose  taste  for  books  had  been  fostered  under  the 
tuition  of  Ascham,  was  speedily  followed  by  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
kingdom;  but  by  none  with  more  ardent  zeal  then  by  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
was  such  an  indefatigable  admirer  and  collector  of  curious  and  precious  books, 
and  of  every  thing  that  appertained  to  them,  that,  according  to  Strype,  ke  kept 
constantly  in  his  house  ** drawers  of  pictures,  wood-cutters,  painters,  limners, 
writers,  and  book-binders,— one  of  these  was  Lylye,  an  excellent  writer,  that  could 
counterfeit  any  antique  writing.  Him  the  archbishop  customarily  used  to  make 
old  books  compleat.*'  **  No  expense,  in  short,  was  spared,  by  this  amiable  and 
and  accomplished  divine,  in  procuring  the  most  rare  and  valuable  articles ;  his 
library  was  daily  increased  through  the  medium  of  numerous  agents,  whom  ho 
employed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  among  these  was  Batman,  the  author  of 
of  the  "  Doome"  and  the  commentator  "  uppon  Bartholome,"  who,  we  are  told, 
purchased  for  him  not  less  than  6700  books  *'  in  the  space  of  no  more  than  four 
years."  -H- 

To  Parker  succeedeil  the  still  more  celebrated  names  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and 


Holinhed'rt  Chronicler,  vol.  i.  p.  331 


the  crucifix  aod  the  Queeoe'i  badges  of  uWer  guilt,  poix  with  wodde,  leave*  aad  all,  cxg  oz."  Archsulo- 
|ia.  vol.  xiii.  p.  ttl. 

**  I  aa  in  powcuioo  of  the  coTen  of  a  bnolL,  bound  (A.  D.  1669)  in  thick  parchment  or  vellum,  which 
hu  th«  whole  length  portrait  of  Luther  on  one  aide,  and  of  Calvin  on  the  other.  TheHe  portraiti,  which  are 
exccatcd  with  uncommon  ipirit  and  accuracy,  are  encircled  with  a  profusion  of  ornamental  border*  of  tliu 
■ont  exquinle  taste  and  richne«  **  Bibliomania,  p.  158. 

^  **  lo  the  Prayer  Book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth'*,  there  i*  a  portrait  of  Her  Mm- 
jcMf  kacdiiig  upon  a  luperb  cuNhiou  with  elevated  hand*,  in  prayer.  This  book  wai  fir*t  printed  in  I&76 ; 
•aa  »  dceorated  with  wood-cut  border*  of  ctMiHiderdble  spirit  and  beauty ;  representing,  among  other 


thiBn.  eOBe  of  the  tubjeets  of  Holbein^*  Dance  of  Death.** 
|Dil "         - 


ibdu'e  Bibliomania,  «d  edit.  1811 ,  p.  3*29-331 .    This  book,  the  most  fascinating  which  has  cv<>r 
oeca  writtca  on  Bibliography,  is  already  scarce.    It  is  composed  in  the  higheitt  tcme  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
art,  aad  iu  dialogue  and  dcaeriptions  are  uiven  with  a  meliownc«8,  a  warmth  and  raciness,  which  abso- 
Intely  ftx  and  enchant  the  reader. 
"  Hliypc't  Ufe  of  Parker,  p  415,  5^.  ft  !bid  p.  5%^. 
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Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy,  men  to  wlmni  the  nation  is  indebted  for  two  of  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  of  its  public  libraries.  The  enthusiasm  which  animated 
these  illustrious  characters  in  their  bibliographical  researches  is  almost  incredible, 
and  what  gives  an  imperishable  interest  to  their  biography  is,  that  their  morals 
were  as  pure  as  their  literary  zeal  was  glowing. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Thomas 
James  for  the  keeper  of  his  library,  whom  Camden  terms  ''vir  eruditus,  et  vens 
,^KiCiCKofy*  and  of  whom  Fuller  says,  that  ''on  serious  consideration  one  wiH 
conclude  the  Library  made  for  him,  and  him  for  it,  like  tallies,  they  so  fitted  one 
another.  Some  men  live  like  mothes  in  libraries,  not  being  better  for  the  books, 
but  the  books  the  worse  for  them,  which  they  only  soile  with  their  fmgers.  Not 
so  Dr.  James,  who  made  use  of  books  for  his  own  and  the  publique  good.  He 
knew  the  age  of  a  manuscript,  by  looking  upon  the  face  thereof,  and  by  the  form 
of  the  character  could  conclude  the  time  wherein  it  was  written."  * 

Among  the  lovers  and  collectors  of  curioos  books,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Dee,  notorious  for  his  magical  and  astrological  lort\ 
and  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  possessed  a  library  of  **  four  thousand 
volumes,  printed  and  unprinted,  bound  and  unbound,  valued  at  2000/.,"  besidt* 
numerous  boxes  and  cases  of  very  rare  evidences  Irish  and  Welsh  ;  and  Captain 
Cox  of  Coventry,  whose  boudoir  of  romances  and  ballads  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice,  at  some  length,  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  sovereigns  included  in  the  era  of  Shakspeare, 
should  have  felt  an  equally  unbounded  inclination  to  study  and  to  books.  So 
attached  was  James  to  bibliothecal  delights,  that  when  ho  visited  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  1605,  he  is  said  by  Burton  to  have  exclaimed  on  his  departure,  **if  it 
were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  desin^  to 
have  no  other  prison  than  this  library,  and  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many 
good  authors."  Burton  himself  was  one  of  the  most  in>eterate  bibliomaniacs  of 
his  day;  Hearne  tell  us  that  he  was  a  collector  of  "ancient  popular  little  pieces," 
which,  together  with  a  multitude  of  books  of  the  best  kind,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  the  preface  to  his  curious  folio,  he  speaks  of  his  eyes  aking  with 
reading,  and  his  fingers  with  turning  the  leaves  ;f  and  in  the  body  of  his  work, 
under  the  article  of  study,  he  expatiates,  in  the  highest  strain  of  enthusiasm,  on 
the  luxury  of  possessing  numerous  books : 

<<  We  have  Uiousands  of  aulbors  of  all  sorls/'  he  observes ;  *'  many  great  libraries  full  well 
furnished,  lilie  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates :  and  be  is  a  very  block  ibat 
is  affected  with  none  of  them. — 1  could  even  live  and  dye  with-^and  lake  more  delight,  true  con- 
tent of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport,  bow  rich  soever  thou  art. 

Nicholas  Oerbelius,  that  good  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Oreek  authors  restored  to 
light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  eiclaims  forthwith,  Arabibus  atque  Indis 
omnibus  erirous  ditiores,  We  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabic  or  Indian  Princes;  of  such 
esteem  they  were  with  him,  in  comparable  worth  and  value." — ilc  then  adopts  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Hehuiut :  **  1  no  sooner  come  into  the  Library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  eicluding  lust, 
ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  their  mother  Ignorance,  and 
Melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  1  take  my  seat, 
with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men  that  know  not 
this  happiness.  1  am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean  time,"  he  adds,  **  notwithstanding  Ibis  which  I 
have  said,  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most  part  our  ruder  Gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and 
bool£S,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  beneGt.— For  my  part 
I  pity  these  men,-^how  much  on  the  other  side,  are  all  wc  bound  that  are  scholars,  lo  those 
munificent  Ptolemies,  bountiful  Mscenates,  heroical  patrons,  divine  spirits,— -^ur  nobis  A<rr  otia 
feeerunt,  Namque  eril  ille  mihi  semper  Deus — that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnisheil 
libraries  as  well  in  our  publick  Academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  Collcdges?  How  shall 
1  remember  Sir  Thomas  Kodley,  amongst  the  rest.  Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  right  reverend  John 
Williams  Lonl  Bishop  of  Lincolne,  (with  many  other  pious  ac(s)  v»ho  besides  that  at  St.  John's 

*  Fullcr'i  Worthies,  [mrt  u.  p.  13.  -f  Anatomy  of  MilaBchuly,  Democritui  to  ihs  Reader,  p  &. 
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College  in  Cambridge,  thai  in  Wetlminster,  is  now  lilcewisc  in  Fieri  with  a  Library  at  Lincolne  (a 
noble  precedent  for  all  oorporale  towns  and  cities  to  imitate)  0  quam  te  memoran  (vir  iibutrigmne) 
qmbta  eiogiiM  ?"  * 

The  passion  for  letters  and  for  books,  which  was  thus  diffused  among  the  higher 
classes,  necessarily  occasioned  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  preservation  and 
decoration  of  libraries,  the  volumes  of  which,  however,  were  not  arranged  on  the 
shelves  in  the  manner  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  see  them.  The  leaves,  and 
not  the  backy  were  placed  in  front,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  silk  strings  or  golden 
clasps  which  united  the  sides  of  the  cover.  Thus  Bishop  Earl,  describing  the 
character  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  University,  says, — ''  His  study  has  com- 
monly handsome  shelves,  his  books  neat  silk  strings,  which  ho  shews  to  his  father's 
many  and  is  loth  to  unty  or  take  down  for  fear  of  misplacing." 

To  the  most  costly  of  these  embellishments,  the  golden  clasps,  Shakspeare  has 
referred,  both  in  a  metaphorical  and  literal  sense.  In  the  Twelfth  Night  the 
Duke,  addressing  the  supposed  Cesario,  exclaims — 


"  I  have  unclasp* d 


To  thee  the  booh  evcB  of  my  secret  soul ;  *^  Act.  i.  sc.  4. 

and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lady  Capulet  observes, 

**■  That  book  ia  many^s  eyes  doth  share  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  claspit  locks  in  the  golden  story."       Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  ornamenting  the  exterior  of  books  was  carried, 
at  this  period,  to  a  hvish  extent,  jewels,  as  well  as  gold,  being  employed  to 
enhance  their  splendour.  Let  us  listen  to  the  directions  of  the  judicious 
Peacham,  on  this  head,  a  contemporary  authority,  who  has  thought  it  not  un- 
necessary to  subjoin  the  best  mode  of  keeping  books,  and  the  best  site  for  a 
library. 

*'  Have  a  care,"  says  he,  '*  of  keeping  your  bookes  handsome,  and  well  bound,  not  casting 
away  over  much  in  their  gilding  or  stringing  for  ostentation  sake,  like  the  prayer-bookes  of  girles 
and  gallants,  which  arc  carried  to  Church  but  for  their  out-sides.  Yet  for  your  owne  use  spare 
them  not  for  noting  or  interlining  (if  they  be  printed),  for  it  is  not  likely  you  mean  to  be  a  gainer 
by  them,  when  you  have  done  with  them  :  neither  suffer  them  through  negligence  to  mold  and 
be  moath-eaten,  or  want  their  strings  or  covers. — Suffer  them  not  to  lye  neglected,  who  mast  make 
you  regarded  ;  and  goe  in  torn  coates,  who  must  apparrell  your  mind  with  the  ornaments  of  know- 
ledge, above  the  roabesand  riches  of  the  most  magniOcent  Princes. 

*'  To  avoyde  the  inconvenience  of  moalhs  and  nioldinesse,  let  your  study  be  placed,  and  your 
windows  open  if  it  may  be,  towards  the  East,  for  where  it  looketb  South  or  West,  the  aire  being 
ever  subject  to  moisture,  moathes  are  bred  and  darkishnesse  encreased,  whereby  your  maps  and 
pidores  will  quickly  become  pale,  losing  their  life  and  colours,  or  rotting  upon  their  cloatb,  or 
paper,  decay  past  all  beipe  and  recovery.*'  f 

The  interior,  also,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  of  books,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  richness  and  finishing  during  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  black- 
letter,  Roman,  and  Italic  types  were  in  general  clear,  sharp,  and  strong,  and 
though  the  splendid  art  of  illumination  had  ceased  to  be  practised  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  estabhshment  of  printing,  the  loss  was  compen- 
sated for,  by  more  correct  ornamental  capital  initials,  cut  with  great  taste  and 
spirit  on  wood  and  copper,  and  by  engraved  borders  and  title-pages.  Portraits 
were  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  initials,  especially  by  the  celebrated  printers 
Jugge  and  Day,  the  latter  of  whom,  patronised  by  Archbisliop  Parker,  became  in 
his  turn  the  patron  of  Fox  the  martyrologist,  in  the  first  edition  of  whose  book, 
1503,  and  in  Day's  edition  of  Dee^s  ^*  General  and  Rare  Memorials  pertayning  to 
the  perfecte  Arte  of  Navigation,*'  folio,  1577,  may  be  found  an  admirable  specimen 
of  this  style  of  decoration,  the  capital  initial  G  including  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth . 

*  Auatovy  of  M.  landioly,  p.  176, 177.  f  I1ic  Complcat  Geutleman.  21  cd.  p.  ^. 
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sitting  in  state,  and  attended  by  three  of  her  ministers.  *  A  similar  mode  of  cosily 
ornamenture  issued  from  the  presses  of  Grafton,  Witchurch,  Bill,  and  Barker, 
and  perhaps  in  no  period  of  our  annals  has  this  species  of  decorative  typography 
been  carried  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  Some  very  grotesque  ornaments,  it  is 
true,  and  some  degree  of  affectation  were  occasionally  exhibited  in  title-pages, 
and  to  one  of  the  latter  class,  very  common  in  this  age,  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  Northumberland,  describing  the  ap- 
proach of  a  messenger,  says, 

«  This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 

Foretells  the  natare  of  a  tragic  volume ; " 

imagery  drawn  from  the  custom  of  printing  elegiac  poems  with  the  title-page,  and 
every  intermediate  leaf,  entirely  black;  but,  upon  the  whole,  valuable  books,  and 
especially  the  Bible,  had  more  splendid  and  minutely  ornamental  finishing  be- 
stowed upon  their  pages,  than  has  since  occurred,  in  this  country,  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  had  been  fortunate,  if  accuracy  in  typography  had  kept  pace  with  the  taste 
for  decoration ;  but  this,  with  few  exceptions,  may  be  said  never  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  about  the  termination  of  £lizabeth*s  reign,  the  era  of  total  incorrectness, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  commenced,  when  '*  works  of  all  kinds  appeared  with 
the  disadvantage  of  more  than  their  natural  and  inherent  imperfections;"  an  as- 
sertion sufficiently  borne  out  by  the  state  in  which  the  dramatic  poetry  of  this 
period  was  published.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Black-letter  continued  to  be  the 
prevailing  type  during  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  seems  to  have  nearly  deserted 
the  English  press  before  the  demise  of  her  successor. 

Of  what  extent  was  the  Library  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  what  its  chief  treasures 
consisted,  can  now  only  be  the  subject  of  conjecture.  That  he  was  a  lover  and 
collector  of  books  more  particularly  within  the  pale  of  his  own  language,  and  in 
the  range  of  elegant  literature,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  his  own  works.  A 
**  Bibliotheca  Shakspeariana"  may,  in  fact,  be  drawn,  from  the  industry  of  his 
commentators,  who  have  sought  for,  and  quoted,  almost  every  book  to  which  he 
has  been  directly  or  remotely  indebted.  The  disquisitions  indeed  into  which  wo 
are  about  to  enter  will  pretty  accurately  point  out  the  species  of  books  which 
principally  ornamented  his  shelves,  and  may  preclude  any  other  remark  here,  than 
that  the  chief  wealth  of  his  collection  consisted  of  Historic,  Romantic,  and  Poetic 
Literature,  in  all  their  various  branches. 

Philological  or  grammatical  literature,  as  applied  to  the  English  language,  ap- 
pears to  have  made  little  progress  until  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  are  told  by  Roger  Ascham  in  1544,  the  period  of  the  publication  of  hisToxo- 
philus,  that  **  as  for  the  Latine  or  Greeke  tongue,  everye  thinge  is  so  excellentlye 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  the  Englisho  tongue,  contrary,  everye 
thinge  in  a  manner  so  meanlye  both  for  the  matter  and  handclinge,  that  no  man 
can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least  learned,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  alwayes 
most  readye  to  write."  The  Toxophilus  of  this  useful  and  engaging  writer,  was 
written  in  his  native  tongue,  with  the  view  of  presenting  the  public  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  purer  and  more  correct  English  style  than  that  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed ;  and  with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  learned 
from  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  ver- 
nacular language.  The  result  which  he  contemplated  was  attained,  and,  from 
the  period  of  this  publication,  the  shackles  of  Latinity  were  broken,  and  composi- 
tion in  English  prose  became  an  object  of  eager  and  successful  attention. 

Previous  to  the  exertions  of  Ascham,  very  few  writers  can  be  mentioned  as  af- 
fording any  model  for  English  style.  If  we  except  the  Translation  of  Froissart  by 
Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  in  1623,  and  the  History  of  Richard  III.  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  certainly  compositions  of  great  merit,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  produce  an 

*  Dibdiu's  Typographical  Antiquitici,  p.  ?5. 
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author  of  much  value  for  his  vernacular  prose.  On  the  contrary,  very  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Toxophilus,  we  find  harmony  and  beauty  in  English  style 
empluitically  praised  and  enjoined.  Thus  in  the  '^  Arte  of  Rhethorike  for  the  use 
of  ail  suche  as  are  studious  of  Eloquence,  sctte  fortlic  in  Englishe  by  Thomas 
Wilson/*  1553,  fol.  85,  86,  wc  are  informed  that  many  now  aspired  to  writo 
Engiish  elegantly. 

'*  When  we  have  learned,*'  remarks  this  critic,  "  usuall  and  accuslomable  wordes  to  set  forthe 
•■ur  meanynge,  we  ought  to  joyne  them  together  in  aple  order,  that  the  eare  maledelite  in  hearynge 
ibc  harmonie.    I  knowe  some  Englishemen,  that  in  this  poind  have  suche  a  gift  in  the  Englishe 
u  fewe  in  Latin  have  the  like;  and  therefore  dclite  the  Wise  and  Learned  so  mucbe  with  their 
piea$aunte  composition,  that  many  rejoyce  when  thci  maie  beare  suche,  and  thinke  muche  leamyng 
iigolte  when  they  maie  talke  with  them."     The  TrtcUise  of  Wilson  powerfully  assisted  the  cause 
vhich  Ascham  had  been  advocating  ;  it  displays  much  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  greatly  con- 
Iriliuled  to  clear  the  language  from  the  affectation  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 
and  idiom.     The  licentiousness,  in  this  respect,  was  carried,   indeed,  at  this  time,  to  such  a 
height,  that  those  who  affected  more  than  ordinary  reOnemenl,  either  in  conversation  or  writing, 
fi  Itahanated  or  Latinized  their  English,  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  common   people. 
Wilson  severely  satirizes  this  absurd  practice.     *'  Some,"  says  he,  *'  seke  so  farre  for  outlandishe 
Englishe,  that  they  forget  altogether  llicir  mother's  language.    And  1  dare  swearc  this,  if  some  of 
ibeir  mothers  were  alive,  thei  were  not  able  to  tel  what  thei  sale:  and  yet  these  One  Englishe 
rierkes  wil  sale  thei  speakc  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  them  for  counterfeityng 
the  kinges  Englishe. — He  that  cometh  lately  out  of  Frauncc,  will  talke  Frenchc  Englishe,  and 
never  blushe  at  the  matter.  Another  choppes  in  with  Englishe  italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian 
|ibraise  to  our  Englishe  speakyng. — The  unlearned  or  Ibllshe  phantaslicall,  that  smelles  but  of 
leamyng  (suche  fellowes  as  ba\e  scene  learned  men  in  their  dales)  will  so  Latin  their  tongues, 
that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke,  and  thinke  surely  thei  speakc  by  some  revelacioD. 
1  know  them,  that  thinke  Rhetorikc  to  slandc  wholio  upon  darke  wordes  ;  and  he  that  can  catche 
ID  ynkehorne  termc  by  the  taile,  hym  thei  conipt  to  be  a  line  Englishman  and  a  good  rhetori- 
cian.'*   He  then  adds  a  specimen  of  this  style  from  a  letter  **  devised  by  a  Lincolnesbire  man  for 
a  voide  bene6ce,''  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor; — '*  Fonderyng,  expendyng,  and  revolutyog 
with  myself,  your  ingent  afTabilitic,  and  ingenious  capacilie,  for  mundane  affaires,  1  cannot  but 
celebrate  and  eitoll  your  magnificall  dexteritie  above  all  other.     For  how  could  you  have  adapted 
suche  illustrate  prerogative,  and  dominiall  superiorilie,  if  the  fecunditie  of  your  ingenie  had  not 
been  so  fertile  and  wonderfull  pregnaunt,  &c.*'     That  the  same  species  of  pedantry  continued  to 
prevail  in  1589,   we  have  the  testimony  of  Puttcnliam,  who,  in  his  chapter  *'  Of  Language," 
observes  that  *'  wetinde  in  our  English  vvriters  many  wordes  and  speaches  amendable,  and  ye 
fhaU  see  in  some  many  inkhorne  ternies  so  ill  affected  brought  in  by  men  of  learning  as  preachers 
and  scfaoolemasters  :  and  many  straunge  tcrmes  of  other  languages  by  Secretaries  and  Merchaunts 
and  Iravailours,  and  many  darke  wordes  and  not  usual  nor  well  sounding,  though  they  be  dayly 
spok  in  Court."  * 

Before  Puttcnham,  however,  had  published,  another  and  a  still  more  dangerous 
mode  of  corruption  liad  infected  English  composition.  In  1581,  John  Lilly,  a 
dramatic  poet,  published  a  Romance  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  entitled 
'*  Euphues,  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,"  and  the  second,  '*  Euphues  and  his  England/* 
Tbis  production  is  a  tissue  of  antithesis  and  alliteration,  and  therefore  justly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  alTected;  but  we  cannot  with  Berkenhout  consider  it  as 
a  most  contemptible  piece  of  nonsense."  -|-  The  moral  is  uniformly  good;  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  day  are  attacked  with  much  force  and  keenness;  there  is 
in  it  much  display  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  though,  as  a  composition,  it  is 
very  meretricious,  and  sometimes  absurd  in  point  of  ornament,  yet  the  con- 
struction of  its  sentences  is  frequently  turned  with  peculiar  neatness  and  spirit, 
though  with  much  monotony  of  cadence.  William  Webbe,  no  mean  judge, 
speaking  of  those  who  had  attained  a  good  grace  and  sweet  vein  in  eloquence, 
adds, 

*  Among  whom  I  think  there  is  none  that  will  gainsay  but  Master  John  Lilly  hath  deserved 
mosl  high  commendations,  as  he  who  hath  stepped  one  step  further  therein  thau  any  since  he  first 
begin  the  witty  discourse  of  his  Euimiuks,  whose  works  surely  in  respect  of  his  singular  eloquence 

•  .\rtc  of  Eiijili^h  Pocsic,  15S0,  \\.  121.  f  Biographia  Liicrani\ .  v-  OT . 
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and  brave  compotltloo  of  apt  wordt  and  geDteneef ,  let  the  learned  eiamine,  and  make  a  trjah 
thereef  through  all  parts  of  rhetoric  in  flt  phrases,  in  pilhy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  lo  flowi^ 
speech,  In  plain  sense ;  and  sorely  in  my  Judgment  I  thinli  he  will  yield  bim  that  t erdlct,  which 
Quintilian  giveth  of  both  the  best  orators,  Demosthenes  and  TuUy ;  that  from  one  nothing  maf 
be  taken  away,  and  to  the  other  nothing  may  be  added  ;"  * 

an  encomium  that  was  repeated  by  Nash,  Lodge,  and  Meres,  but  which  should 
be  contrasted  with  the  sounder  opinion  of  Drayton,  who  in  his  Epistleof  Poets  and 
Poesy,  mentioning  the  noble  Sidney, 


**  That  heroe  for  numbers  and  for  prose,' 


observes  that  he 


'*  thoroughly  pacM  our  language  as  to  show 


The  plenteous  EngliBh  band  in  hand  might  go 
With  Greek  and  Latin,  and  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  fh>m  Lilly*s  writing  then  in  use  ;  - 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies. 
Playing  with  words,  and  idle  similies, 
As  th*  English  apes,  and  rery  zanies  be 
Of  erery  thing  that  they  do  bear  and  see, 
80  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks. 
They  speak  and  write,  all  like  mere  lunatics.** 

Yet  the  most  correct  description  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  once  celebrated 
author  has  been  given  by  Oldys,  in  his  *^  Librarian,"  p.  00,  who  remarks  that 

*'  Lilly  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty  of  application,  and  uncommon 
eloquence ;  but  he  ran  into  a  vast  excess  of  allusion ;  in  senlence  and  conformity  of  style  he 
seldom  speaks  directly  to  the  purpose,  but  is  continually  carried  away  by  one  odd  allusion  or 
simile  or  other  (out  of  natural  history,  that  is  yet  fabulous  and  not  true  in  nature),  and  that  still 
overborne  by  more,  thick  upon  the  back  of  one  another ;  and  through  an  eternal  affectation  of 
sententiousness  keeps  to  such  a  formal  measure  of  his  periods  as  soon  grows  tiresome ;  and  so, 
liy  confining  himself  to  shape  his  sense  so  frequently  into  one  artificial  cadence,  however  in- 
genious or  harmonious,  abridges  that  variety  which  the  style  should  be  admired  for/' 

So  greatly  was  the  style  of  Euphucs  admired  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  kingdom,  that  it  became  a  proof  of  refined  manners  to  adopt 
its  phraseology.  Edward  Blount,  who  republished  six  of  Lilly's  plays,  in  1G32, 
under  the  title  of  *'  Sixe  Court  Comedies,*'  declares  that  *'  Our  nation  are  in  his 
debt  for  a  new  English  which  hee  taught  them,  Euphues  and  his  England,*'  he 
adds,  '^  began  first  that  language.  All  our  ladies  were  then  his  scoUers;  and  that 
beautie  in  court  who  could  not  parley  Euphucsme,  was  as  little  regard^  as  shee 
which  now  there  speakes  not  French;"  a  representation  certainly  not  exagge- 
rated; for  Ben  Jonson,  describing  a  fashionably  lady,  makes  her  address  her 
gallant  in  the  following  terms  : — *^  0  master  Brisk  (as  it  is  in  Euphtiesj,  hard  is 
the  choice  when  one  is  compell'd,  either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  oy  speak- 
ing, to  live  with  shame :"  upon  which  Mr.  Whalley  observes,  that  the  court  ladies 
in  Elizabeth's  time  had  all  the  phrases  of  Euphues  by  heart,  f 

Scarcely  had  corruption  from  this  source  ceased  to  violate  the  purity  and  pro- 
priety of  our  language,  when  the  fashion  of  interlarding  composition  with  a  per- 
petual series  of  Latin  quotations  commenced;  a  custom  which  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  gave  to  the  style  of  this  period  a  complexion  the 
most  heterogeneous  and  absurd,  being,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  languages,  half 
Latin  and  half  English.  Of  this  barbarous  and  pedantic  habit,  the  works  of  Bishop 
Andrews  alTord  the  most  flagrant  instance;  an  example  which,  we  have  reason  to 
regret,  was  followed  loo  closely  by  Robert  Burton,  who,  when  he  trusts  to  his  na- 
tive tongue,  has  written  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  impressive. 

These  affectations,  arising  from  the  use  of  inkhorn  terms,  of  antithesis,  allite- 
ration, arbitrary  orthography,  and  the  perpetual  intermixture  of  Latin  phraseo- 

*  Vide  Olclys'ii  British  Librarian,  p.  90.  f  Every  Man  Out  of  lli»  Humour,  act  ▼.  tc.  10. 
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kgy,  have  been  deseiredly  and  powerfully  ridiculed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Shakspeare;  by  the  former  under  the  character  of  Rombus,  a  village  schoolmaster, 
ID  a  masque,  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  Wansted  Garden,  and  by  the  latter  In 
the  person  of  Holofernes  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  The  satire  of  Sir  Philip  is  sup- 
ported with  humour;  Her  Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  parted,  by  her  presence, 
a  violent  contest  between  two  shepherds  for  the  affection  of  the  Lady  of  the  May, 
•D  which  event  Rombus  comes  forward  with  a  learned  oration. 

"  Now  the  tbuDder-thumping  Jove  transfused  bis  dotes  into  yoar  eicellent  formosltiey  which 
kiTe  wilh  yoar  resplendent  beamet  thus  segregated  the  enmity  of  these  rurall  animals ;  I  am 
PUenUMshna  Domina,  a  Scboole-master,  tbat  is  to  say,  a  Pedagogue,  one  not  a  little  versed  in 
Ike  disciplinating  of  the  juvenall  firie,  wherein  (to  my  laud  I  say  it)  I  use  such  geemetrical  pro- 
portions, as  neither  wanted  mansuetudc  nor  correction,  for  so  it  is  descril>ed; 

'  Parcare  aubjectos,  et  debellire  superbos/ 

"  Yet  hath  not  the  pulchritude  of  my  vertues  protected  me  from  the  contaminating  hands  of 
ikese  Plebeians ;  for  coming  aolvmmodo,  to  have  parted  tbeir  sanguinolcnt  fray,  they  yeelded  me 
no  more  reverence,  than  if  1  bad  been  some  Pccoriout  Asinus,  I,  even  I,  tbat  am,  who  am  I? 
Dili  vtrbuM  aajnento  tatum  ett.  But  what  said  that  Troian  JEneasy  when  he  sojourned  in  the 
forging  sulkes  of  the  sandiferous  seas,  Htec  oUm  memonasse  jurebit.  Well,  well,  ocf  propost'toi 
rtferiebo^  the  puritie  of  the  verity  is  tbat  a  certaine  Pulchra  puella  profeciOf  elected  and  consti- 
loted  by  the  integrated  determination  of  all  this  topograpbicall  region  as  the  soveraigne  Ladle  of 
Ibis  Dame  Maies  month,  halb  beene  quodammodo  hunted,  as  you  would  say,  pursued  by  two,  a 
brace,  a  couple,  a  cast  of  young  men,  to  whom  the  crafty  coward  Cupid  had  inquam  delivered 
Us  dire-dolorous  dart ;"  here  the  May-Lady  inlefering  calls  him  a  tedious  fool,  and  dismisses 
hiffl ;  upon  which  in  anger  he  ciclaims, — 

"  O  Tanpori,  0  Mortbutl  in  profession  a  cbllde,  in  dignitie  a  woman,  in  yeares  a  Ladie,  In 
fmteriM  a  maidc,  should  thus  turpifle  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine,  wilh  the  superscription  of  a 
bole,  0  Temport\  0  MoributP'  * 

The  Schoolmaster  of  Shakspeare  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Farmer,  to  have  been  intended  as  a  satire  upon  John  Florio,  whose  *'  First 
Fruits,  or  Dialogues  in  Italian  and  English,"  were  published  in  1578,  his  Second 
in  1591,  and  his  **  Worlde  of  Wordes"  in  1598.  He  was  ludicrously  pedantic,  dog- 
matic, and  assuming,  and  gave  the  first  afTront  to  the  dramatic  poets  of  his  day, 
by  aflRrming  that  **  the  plaies  that  they  plale  in  England,  are  neither  right  co- 
medies, nor  right  tragedies;  but  representations  of  histories  without  any  decorum." 
The  character  of  Holofernes,  however,  while  it  caricatures  the  peculiar  folly  and 
ostentation  of  Florio,  holds  up  to  ridicule,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  pedantry 
and  literary  afiectations  of  the  age ;  and  amongst  these  very  particularly  the  absurd 
innovations  which  Lilly  had  introduced.  Sir  Nathaniel,  praising  the  specimen  of 
alliteration  which  Holofernes  eihibits  in  his  '*  extemporal  epitaph,"  calls  it  '*  a 
rare  talent ;"  upon  which  the  schoolmaster  comments  on  the  compliment  in  a 
manner  which  pretty  accurately  describes  the  fantastic  genius  of  the  author  of 
Euphues : 

"  This  is  a  gift  thatl  have,  simple,  simple;  a  foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions :  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of 
nemury,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater;  and  deliverM  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  ;*' 
•ad  subsequently  in  a  strain  of  good  sense  not  very  common  from  the  mouth  of  this  imperious 
pedant,  he  stilt  more  definitely  points  out  the  foppery  of  Lilly  both  in  style  and  pronunciation, — 
*'  He  is  too  picked/*  he  remarlcs,  **  too  spruce,  too  alTected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate, 
as  I  may  call  it. — He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 
I  abhor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point  devise  companions ;  such  rackers  of 
orthography,  as  to  speak,  dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  doubt ;  det,  when  he  should  pronounce, 
debt;  d,  e,  b,  I;  not  d,  e,  t:  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour,  vocahir nebour ; 
neigh,  abbreviated,  ne:  This  is  abbominable  (which  he  would  call  abominable),  it  insinuateth 
me  ofinsanie;  Ne  mteliigi$  domine  ?  to  make  frantic,  lunaUc." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  attempts,  all  tending  to  corrupt  the  purity 

*  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney's  Works,  7th  edit.  1629,  fol.,  p.  619,  GV). 
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of  our  language,  and  originating  from  the  pedantic  taste  of  the  age,  and  from  a 
love  of  novelty  and  over-refinement,  English  style  more  rapidly  improved  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  previous  or 
subsequent  period  of  our  annals.  To  establish  this  assertion,  we  have  only  to 
appeal  to  the  great  writers  of  this  era,  and  among  these,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  Ralegh,  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Daniel,  masters  of  a  style,  ai 
once  vigorous,  perspicuous,  and  often  richly  modulated.  If  to  this  brief  catalogue^ 
though  adequate  to  our  purpose,  we  add  the  prose  of  Ascham,  Sidney,  Southwell, 
Knolles,  Hakewell,  and  Peacham,  still  omitting  many  authors  of  much  merit,  it 
may  justly  be  affirmed,  that  no  specimens  of  excellence  in  dignified  and  serious 
composition  could  be  wanting  as  exemplars.  That  the  good  sense  of  the  age  was 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  writers,  in  point  of  style,  though  surrounded  by  in- 
novations supported  by  rank  and  fashion,  may  be  concluded  from  the  admonitions 
of  Peacham,  who  in  his  chapter  ''  Of  stylo,  in  speaking  and  writing,"  not  only  de- 
scribes the  style  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  but  enumerates  the  authors  who 
have  aiforded  the  best  examples  of  it  for  the  student. 

**  Let  your  style,"  he  admirably  observes,  '*  bee  fbroished  vitb  solid  matter,  and  compact  of 
the  best,  choice,  and  most  familiar  words ;  talking  heed  or  spealcing,  or  writing  such  words,  as 
men  shall  rather  admire  than  understand. — Flowing  at  one  and  the  selfe  same  height,  neitlMr 
taken  in  and  Itnit  up  too  short,  that,  lilce  rich  hangings  of  Arras  or  Tapistry,  thereby  lose  tbeir 
grace  and  beaulie,  as  Theroistocles  was  wont  to  say :  nor  suffered  to  spread  so  farre,  like  soft 
Musicke  in  an  open  field,  whose  delicious  sweetnesse  vanishelh,  and  is  lost  in  the  ayre. 

'*  To  helpe  yourselfe  herein,  make  choice  of  those  authors  in  prose,  who  speake  the  best  and 
purest  English.  I  would  commend  unto  you  (though  from  more  antiquity)  the  '*  Life  €f 
Richard  Uie  Third,"  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More;  the  •*  Arcadia'*  of  the  noble  Sir  PhiUp 
Sidney,  whom  Du  Bartas  makes  one  of  the  fonre  columnes  of  our  language;  the  "  Essayes,  and 
other  peeces  of  the  excellent  master  of  eloquence,  my  Lord  of  S.  Albanes,"  who  possessed  not 
onely  eloquence,  but  all  good  learning,  as  hereditary  t)oth  by  father  and  mother.  You  have  tbei 
"M.  Hooker,  his  Policy  :"  **  Henry  the  Fourth,"  well  written  by  S.  John  Heyward;  Uiatfint 
part  of  our  English  Kings,  by  M.  Samuel  Daniel.  There  are  many  others  1  know,  but  these  wUI 
tast  you  best,  as  proceeding  from  no  vulgar  Judgment."  * 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  colloquial  language  during  this  epoch,  it  may  safelv 
be  asserted,  that  a  reference  to  the  works  of  Shakspeare  will  best  acquaint  us  with 
the  '^  diction  of  common  life,'*  with  the  tone  of  conversation  which  prevailed 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society ;  for  the  dialogue  of  his  most  perfect 
comedies  is,  by  many  degrees,  more  easy,  lively,  and  perspicuous,  than  that  of 
any  other  contemporary  dramatic  writer. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  our  wish  to  infer,  from  what  has  been  said  io 
praise  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  perfect 
models  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
best  of  them  exhibit  abundant  proof  of  quaintness  and  prolixity,  of  verbal  pe- 
dantry and  inverted  phraseology ;  and  though  the  language,  through  their  in- 
fluence, made  unparalleled  strides,  and  fully  unfolded  its  copiousness,  energy, 
and  strength,  it  remained  greatly  deficient  in  correctness  and  polish,  in  selection 
of  words,  and  harmony  of  arrangemcnt.f 

These  defects,especially  the  two  latter,  are  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  philological  studios  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  learned  languages, 
a  subject  of  complaint  with  a  few  individuals,  who  lamented  the  neglect  which 
this  classical  enthusiasm  entailed  on  their  native  tongue.  Thus  Arthur  Golding, 
in  some  verses  prefixed  to  Baret's  Alviarie,  after  observing  that 

^_,_...... «  all  good  inditers  find 

Our  Inglishe  tung  driven  almost  out  of  kind, 

*  Peacham'8  Compleat  GcntleiDaa,  4to.  ^l  edit.   p.  43,  63. 

i"  For  HpecimenH  of  the  prone  writers  uf  this  period,  the  iiitrr>duction  of  which  would  he  too  dimasiTe 
for  the  plan  of  thin  work,  I  venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  ray  KitMMyH  on  the  Tatler,  Speclalor,  ana  Guar- 
dian, lH05,  ^o|.  ii.  |iari  3.  K<iHaj  II.  on  the  Progress  and  Mcritii  of  Englijih  Style  \  or  to  Uurnett't  Spec^ 
metis  of  EugViifh  Pro^ic  Writen,  ^ol.  ii.  1807. 
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Dismembred,  hacked,  maymed,  reiit  and  tome, 
Defaced,  patched,  mard,  aad  made  a  skorne,"' 


adds  with  great  truth  and  good  sense, 


"  No  doobt  bat  men  should  shortly  Gnd  there  is 
As  perfect  order,  as  firm  certeintie. 
As  grounded  rules  to  trie  out  things  amisse, 
As  much  sweete  grace,  as  great  varietie 
Of  wordes  and  phrazes,  as  good  quantitie 

For  yerse  or  proze  in  Inglish  every  waie. 

As  any  comen  language  bath  this  daie. 
And  were  w^  given  as  well  to  like  our  owne, 
And  for  to  dense  it  from  the  noisome  wiede 
Of  affectation  which  hath  overgrowne 
Ungraciously  the  good  and  native  sdede. 
As  for  to  borrowe  where  w^  have  no  n^ede : 

It  would  pricke  u^re  the  learned  tungs  in  strength. 

Perchance,  and  match  m^  some  of  them  at  length. '^  * 

The  ardour  for  classical  acquisition  was,  at  this  time,  indeed,  so  prevalent 
iiDong  the  learned  and  the  great,  that  the  mythology  as  well  as  the  diction  of 
the  ancients  l)ecame  fashionable.  The  amusements,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the 
opulent,  their  shows,  and  masques,  the  hangings  and  the  tapestries  of  their 
bouses,  and  their  very  cookery,  assumed  an  erudite,  and  what  would  now  be 
termed,  a  pedantic  cast. 

"Efcry  thing,"  says  barton,  speaking  of  this  era,  *'  was  Unclured  with  ancient  history  and 
■fUMlogj. — WbeD  the  Queen  paraded  through  a  country  town,  almost  every  pageant  was  a 
psatbeoD.  When  she  paid  a  visit  at  the  bouse  of  any  or  her  [nobility,  at  entering  the  ball  she 
vas  itluled  by  the  Penates,  and  conducted  to  her  privy-chamber  by  Mercury.  Even  the  pastry- 
cooks werecspert  mythologists.  At  dinner,  select  transformations  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  were 
nbibiled  Id  confectionary:  and  the  splendid  iceing  of  an  immense  historic  plumb -cake,  was 
fnbosted  wllb  a  delicious  tMisso-relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the  afternoon,  when  she 
condeseeDded  to  walk  in  the  garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids :  the  pages 
df  Ike  rtmUy  were  converted  Into  Wood-nymphs,  who  peeped  from  every  bower :  and  the  footmen 
over  the  lawns  in  the  figure  of  Satyrs."  f 


In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  same  taste  descended  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
fociety,  owing  to  the  numerous  versions  which  rapidly  appeared  of  the  best 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  rich  catalogue  of  translations  to  which  Shak- 
speare  had  access,  may  be  estimated  from  the  very  accurate  list  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Variorum  editions  of  the  poet,  and  before  the  death  of  James  the  First, 
Dot  a  single  classic,  we  believe,  of  any  value,  remained  unfamiliarized  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  heightwhich  classical  learning  had  attained  about  the  year  1570,  may  bo 
estimated  from  the  testimony  of  Ascham,  a  most  consummate  judge,  who,  quoting 
Cicero's  assertion  with  regard  to  Britain,  that  '*  there  is  not  one  scruple  of  silver 
in  that  whole  isle ;  or  any  one  that  knowcth  either  learnyng  or  letter,"  :|:  thus 
apostrophizes  the  Roman  orator : 

"  But  now  master  Cicero,  blessed  be  God,  and  his  sonne  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  never  knew, 
eirept  it  were  as  It  pleased  him  to  lighten  you  by  some  shadow  ;  as  covertlie  in  one  place  ye  con- 
fesse,  saying,  Ventatii  tcmtum  umbram  consectamwj  as  your  master  Plato  did  before  you : 
Ueiaed  be  God,  1  say,  that  sixten  hundred  ycare  after  yuu  were  dead  and  gone,  it  may  trewly  be 
siyd,  that  for  silver,  there  is  more  comlie  plate  in  one  cilie  of  Englandc,  than  is  in  four  of  the 
praodesi  citiei  lo  all  Italie,  and  take  Rome  for  one  of  them :  and  for  learning,  beside  the  know- 

*  Vide  Prefiux  to  Barei*t  AlTearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  bl.  1- 
feKo,  LoDdoo,  1600. 

f  Hklory  of  Eoffliah  Poetry,  toI  iii.  p.  493. 

X  Brilanoici  belli  ezitua  eiupectatur:  constat  enim  aditus  insiUsc  e»Be  munitos  mirlficis  molibus. 
Euan  illud  jam  oogDitum  eit,  nvque  argcnti  acnipulum  esie  ullum  in  ilia  inHula,  neque  ullam  spcm  praedv, 
■M  ex  nanripiis :  ex  quibua  nulkw  puto  te  littvnf ,  aut  musicis  erudit«>ti  exnpcctarv.  Cic.  lib.  iv.  E^iiiit.  ad 
Attk.  ep.  16. 
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ledge  of  all  learned  longes  and  liberal  sciences,  even  your  owne  bookei ,  Cicero,  be  as  well  ntif  \ 
and  your  eicellent  eloquence  is  as  well  liked  and  loved,  and  as  trewly  folowed  In  Englandetf 
Ibis  day,  as  it  is  now,  or  ever  was  since  your  own  tyme,  in  any  place  of  Italie,  eitber  at  Arplniia* 
where  you  was  borne,  or  els  at  Rome,  wbere  yon  was  brought  np.  And  a  little  to  brag  wtt 
you,  Cicero,  where  you  yourselfe,  by  your  leave,  balled  in  some  point  of  learning  in  your  oivi 
tongue,  many  in  Englande  at  this  day  gostreigbt  up,  both  in  treweskiU,  and  right  doing  therelik'** 

Nor  can  this  progress  in  the  learned  languages  be  considered  as  surpriaiqg^ 
"when  we  recollect  the  vast  encouragement  given  to  these  studies,  not  only  br 
the  nobility  but  by  the  Queen  herself;  who  was,  in  fact,  a  most  laborious  aii. 
erudite  author,  who  wrote  a  Comnientary  on  Plato,  translated  from  the  Greek. 
two  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates,  a  play  of  Euripides,  the  Hiero  of  XenophoB^ 
and  Plutarch  do  Curiositate ;  from  the  Latin,  Sallust  de  Bello  Jugurthino,  Horaw^ 
de  Arte  Poetica,  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophiae,  a  long  chorus  from  the 
Hercules  OEtoius  of  Seneca,  one  of  Cicero's  epistles,  and  another  of  Seneca's;, 
who  wrote  many  Latin  letters,  many  English  original  works,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  who  spoke  five  languages  with  facility.f  The  British  Solomon,  it  ii 
well  known,  was  equally  zealous  and  industrious  in  the  cause  of  learning,  and. 
both  not  only  patronized  individuals,  but  founded  and  endowed  public  seminaries; 
Elizabeth  was  the  founder  of  Westminster«School,  and  of  Jesus^ollege,  Oxford, 
and  to  James  the  University  of  Edinburgh  owes  its  existence.  This  laudable  spirit 
was  not  confined  to  regal  munificence;  in  1584,  Emanuel-College, Cambridge, rose 
on  the  site  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Black  Friars,  through  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Walter  Mild  may  ;  and  in  1594,  Sidney- Sussex  College,  in  the  same  Unn 
versity,  sprung  from  the  patronage  of  the  Dowager  of  Thomas  Radclifie,  Earl  d 
Sussex. 

Of  the  modern  languages  cultivated  at  this  period,  the  Italian  took  the  lead, 
and  became  so  fashionable  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  among  all  who  had  pr^ 
tensions  to  refinement,  that  it  almost  rivalled  the  classical  mania  of  the  day.  The 
Queen  spoke  it  with  great  purity,  and  among  those  who  professed  to  teach  it, 
Florio,  whom  we  have  formerly  mentioned  as  the  object  of  Shakspeare*s  satire,  was 
the  most  eminent.  He  was  pensioned  b)  Lord  Southampton,  and  on  the  accessioo 
of  James,  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Italian  language  to  Queen  Anne,  with  a 
stipend  of  100/.  a-year.  So  popular  were  the  writers  of  this  fascinating  country, 
that  the  English  language  was  absolutely  inundated  with  versions  of  the  Italian 
poets  and  novelists,  a  consequence  of  which  Roger  Ascham  bitterly  complains; 
for,  lamenting  the  diffusion  of  Italian  licentiousness,  he  exclaims, — 

'*  These  t>e  the  inchanlroentes  of  Circe,  brought  out  of  Ilalie,  to  marre  men's  manen  In 
Englande ;  much  by  eiample  of  ill  lire,  but  more  by  precepts  of  Tond  books,  of  late  translated  cot 
of  Italian  into  Knglishe,  sold  in  every  shop  in  London  : — there  be  moeof  these  ungratiout  bookei 
set  out  in  printe  within  these  few  monethes,  than  have  been  sene  in  Englande  many  score  yearei 
before. — I'hen  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphes  of  Petrarche,  than  the  Genesis  of 
Moses ;  they  make  more  account  of  a  tale  in  Boccace,  than  a  storie  of  the  Bible."  ^ 

It  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  that  the  censure  of  Ascham  partakes  too  much  of 
puritanic  sourness;  for  these  ^'ungratious  bookes*'  we  find  to  have  been  the  great 
classics  of  Italy,  Petrarca,  Boccacio,  etc.  writers  who,  though  occasionally  romantic 
in  their  incidents,  and  gross  in  their  imagerv,  yet  presented  many  just  views  of 
life  and  manners,  and  many  rich  examples  of  harmonious  style  and  fervid  imagi- 
nation. They  contributed  also  very  powerfully  by  the  variety  and  fertility  of 
their  fictions  to  stimidate  the  poets  of  our  country,  and  especially  the  dramatic, 
who  have  been  indebted  to  this  source  more  than  to  any  other  for  the  ground- 
work of  their  plots.     It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  honourable  to  Italian  literatura, 

*  Adcham's  Works,  Bcnnct'ii  edit.  4lo.  P.  333. 

t  Fark'v  editiou  i>f  Lord  Oxfonl'H  Hoynl  aud  Nolilc  Authors,  vol.  i.  article  Elizabeth. 

f  j|jrban)*it  \Vork«,  ViMmct's  •dii.  4tii.  p.  1253,  855.  S5C. 
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flat  we  shall  find  our  unrivalled  Shakspearc  occasionally  indebted  to  it  for  the 
UnU  which  awakened  his  muse. 

We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  labours  of  our  translators  were  con- 
iied  to  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Italy,  and  that  its  moral,  historical,  and  di- 
dictic  compositions  were  utterly  neglected.  This  was  so  far  from  being  the  cas«*, 
that  most  of  the  esteemed  productions  in  these  departments  were  as  spt^^dily  na-^ 
liralized  Bs  those  of  the  lighter  class;  and  among  them  we  may  mention  two  works 
wiiich  must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  polishing  and  refining  the 
■loners  of  our  countrymen.  In  1576,  Robert  Peterson,  of  LincolnVInn,  trans- 
hied  the  ^'Galateo*'  of  John  de  la  Casa,  a  system  of  pohteness  to  which  Chcster- 
Md  has  been  much  indebted;  *  and  in  1588,  Thomas  Hobby  published  a  version 
oftheCortigianoof  Baldassar  Casti^Iione,  a  work  in  equal  estimation  as  a  manual 
ofelegaoce,  and  termed  by  the  Italians  *Uhe  Golden  lk)ok."  f 

The  philological  attainments  of  this  age,  \sith  resix^ct  to  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  will  l)e  placed  in  a  still  more  compendiously  clear  light,  by  a  mere  enu- 
■eration  of  those  who  greatly  excelled  in  rendering  their  acquisition  more  syste- 
matic and  correct.  B4)th  Greek  and  English  literature  were  early  indebted  to  the 
htours  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  appointed  public  lecturer  at  Cambridge  on 
the  lirst  of  these  languages,  the  study  of  which  he  much  facilitated  by  a  new 
■ethod  of  accentuation  and  pronunciation;  publishing  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
proved system  of  orthography  for  his  native  tongue.  These  useful  works  wen; 
printed  together  in  4to,  in  1568,  un<]er  the  titles  of  **  De  recta  et  emendata  lingua; 
Graecappronunciatione,"  and  '*De  recta  et  emendata  lingus  Anglican  scriptione. 

Another  equally  eniinont  Grecian  philologer  api^eared  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  was  Greek  preceptor  to  Eli/alM'th,  warden  of 
Mertoii-College,  and  provost  of  Eton.  lie  was  editorof  the  works  of  Chrysostom, 
with  notes,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1013,  the  most  elaborate  Greek  production  which  ha<l 
hitherto  issued  from  an  English  press:  of  Xenophon*s  '*Cyropa?dia,"  and  of  the 
"Steliteutici"  ofNazianzen.  He  translated  also  into  English,  as  early  as  1581, 
the  first  four  books  of  the  History  of  Tacitus,  and  his  Life  of  Agricola,  accom- 
panied by  \ery  valuable  annotations,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  Latin 
fcrsion,  by  Gruter,  at  Amsterdam. 

To  his  able  assistant,  also,  in  editing  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  the  Rev.  John 
Boys,  much  p:ratitu<le  is  due  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  lore.  So 
attached  was  he  to  this  study,  that  during  his  fellowshi])  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  voluntarily  gave  a  Greek  lecture  every  morning  in  his  own  room 
at  four  o'clock;  and,  what  affords  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the  learned  en- 
thusiasm of  the  times,  it  is  recor<le<l  that  this  very  early  prelection  was  regularly 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  fellows  of  his  college  I 

Latin  Literature  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  with  greater  purity  and  success 
in  the  prior  than  in  the  latter  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
lary  to  mention  the  great  names  of  George  Buchanan  and  Walter  Ha<ldon,  who 
divided  the  attention  of  the  classical  world,  and  drew  from  Elizabeth  the  following 
terse  expression  on  their  comparative  merits: — ^'Buchananum  omnibus  antepono; 
Uaddonum  nemini  postpone." 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  recollect  the  truly  admirable  production  of  Ascham,  the 
''Scliole  Master;  or  plaine  and  perCte  Way  of  teaching  Children,  to  understand, 

*  **  GalaU*o  of  Mai^trr  John  Delia  Caxa  AMchhishop  of  BenouoDta,  or  mthcr  a  trentiite  of  the  manem 
aad  bfhauioura  il  behoveUi  a  mau  to  uhc  and  i*Nchcw(>,  in  his  familiar  convcrtitition.  A  worke  verj 
■rerviary  aud  pmfituble  for  all  Kt^ntlemen  or  other.  First  writtou  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  now  done 
ialo  Eiigli!«h  bj  KolM*rt  PatcrNon  of  Linrolneii  Iiine  Gentleman.  Satin  n  mpientcr.  Imprinted  at 
l^midiNi  for  Raufe  Newbcrj,  dwelling  in  tlecte  Ktreate,  a  little  above  the  Conduit.  An.  Do.  1576.  4to. 
as  lea»ei.  b.  I  "     , 

"t  **The  Courtier  of  Count  BaldeflNar  CaKtilif).  devidcd  into  foure  hookefl.  Verie  iieressnrie  and  pro- 
li'anlf  (ir>r  f  ouDg  (•I'litlemcn  and  Gentlewomen  abidinc  in  Court,  Pallace,  or  Place.  Done  into  EngLbib  by 
TUimt  Ilobby.     Londoo :  Printed  bj  John  Wolfe.  166B.  4lo.   p.  616.** 
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write,  and  spcake,  the  Latin  Tonge:*'  than  which  a  more  interestiDg  and  judicioM 
treatise  has  not  appeared  upon  the  subject  in  any  language. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Latin  philologers  who  witnessed  the  close  or  the 
siiteentli  century^  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Edward  Grant,  Master  of  Wesl» 
minster-School,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  Latin  poetry,  and  who  published,  is 
1577,  ^'Oratio  de  vita  et  obitu  Rogeri  Aschami,  ac  dictionis  elegantia,  cum  ad- 
hortatione  ad  adolescentulos.*'    He  died  in  160L 

With  Grant  should  be  classed  the  master  of  the  free-school  of  Taunton  in  So- 
mersetshire, John  Bond,  who  subsequently  practised  as  a  physician,  and  died  to 
1612.  He  published,  in  1606,  some  valuable  commentaries,  in  the  Latin  las* 
guage,  on  the  poems  of  Horace,  and,  in  1614,  on  the  Six  Satires  of  Persiua. 

Roman  literature,  however,  in  this  country  was  under  yet  higher  obligatioM 
to  John  Rider,  than  to  either  of  the  preceding  philologers ;  this  learned  prelate 
being  the  compiler  of  the  first  dictionary  in  our  language,  in  which  the  English  is 
placed  before  the  Latin.  It  is  entitled  '^  A  Dictionary  Engl,  and  Latin,  and  Latii 
and  English."  Oion.  1589.  4to.  Rider  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Killaloe  ia 
1612,  and  died  in  1632. 

In  our  observations  on  the  state  of  the  English  language  we  have  noticed  the 
labours  of  Ascham  and  Wilson  as  pre-eminently  conducive  to  its  improvement; 
the  first  of  these  writers  having  published  two  excellent  models  for  English  con- 
position,  and  the  second  having  presented  us  with  a  valuable  treatise  on  rhetoric. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  eiforts  of  Richard  Mulcaster,  first  master  of  tha 
Merchant-Taylors  School,  who,  in  1581,  published  his  *'  Positions,  wherein  those 
primitive  circumstances  be  examined  which  are  necossarie  for  the  training  up  of 
Children,  either  for  skill  in  theire  Rook  or  Health  in  their  Rodie  ;*'  a  work  which 
was  followed,  in  the  subsequent  year,  by  '*  The  Grst  Part  of  the  Elementarie, 
which  entroateth  chefely  of  the  right  Writing  of  the  English  Tung." 

The  Positions  and  the  Elementarie  of  Mulcaster,  though  inferior  in  literary 
merit  to  the  Scholemaster  of  Ascham,  contributed  materially  to  the  progress  of 
English  philology,  as  they  contain  many  valuable  and  acute  observations  on  our 
language. 

It  appears,  from  the  assertion  of  William  Rullokar,  an  able  co-operator  in  the 
work  of  education,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  English  Grammar.  In 
1586  he  printed  his  ^'  Rref  grammar  for  English,"  which  is  likewise  entitled  in 
fol.  1,  '^  W.  RuUokar's  abbreviation  of  his  Grammar  for  English  extracted  out 
of  his  Grammar  at  larg  for  the  spcdi  parcing  of  English  spech,  and  the  eazicr 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  grammar  for  other  langages ;"  and  Warton  adds,  io 
his  account  of  RuUokar's  writings,  that  among  Tanner's  books  was  found  '*a  copy 
of  his  bref  grammar  above  mentioned,  interpolated  and  corrected  with  the 
author's  own  hand,  as  it  ap])ears,  for  a  new  impression.  In  one  of  these  manu- 
script insertions,  ho  calls  this,  *^  the  first  grammar  for  English  that  ever  was, 
except  my  grammar  at  large."  * 

It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  in  what  year  the  Grammar  of  Ren  Jonson  was 
written,  as  it  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  to  this  production  of  the  once  celebrated  rival  and  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  English  language  has  been  more  indebted  than  to  the  labours  certainly 
of  any  previous,  and  we  may  almost  add,  of  any  subsequent,  grammarian,  Lowth's 
and  Murray's  even  not  excepted. 

The  next  branch  of  our  present  subject  embraces  the  department  of  Criticism, 
which  was  cultivated  in  this  piTiod  to  a  great  extent,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add 
not  seldom  with  uncommon  bitterness  and  malignity.  Numerous  are  the  writers 
who  complain  of  the  very  severe  and  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the  critics  of  the 
age  indulged ;  but  one  instance  or  two  will  be  sufllcient  to  prove  both  the  fre- 

•  Warton**  Hiiitory  of  EnglUh  Poftrj,  vol.  iii.  p.  84C,  347 
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qiiency  and  asperity  of  the  art.     Robert  Armin,  in  his  Address  **  Ad  Lectoroni 
hie  et  ubjque,"  preGxed  to  '*  The  Italian  Taylor  and  liis  Boy,**  says,  s|>oakinp  oF 
his  pen,  **  I  wander  with  it  now  in  a  strange  time  of  taxation,  wheroin  overy 
pen  and  inck-horne  Boy  will  throw  up  tiis  cap  at  the  hornos  of  the  Moone  in  cen- 
sure, although  his  wit  hang  there,  not  returning:  unlesse  monthly  in  tlie  want* : 
Rich  is  our  ticklish  age,  and  the  itching  braine  of  alHYndanco ;  '*   and    in  the 
**Troia  Britannica'*  of  Thomas  Hoy  wood,  tlie  author,  saluting  his  various  readers 
under  the  titles  of'the  Courteous,  the  Criticke,  and  tlie  Srnrnofuil,  tolls  the  latter, 
*'  I  am  not  so  unexperienced  in  the  envy  of  this  Ag«*,  but  that  I  knowc  I  shall 
encounter  most  sharpe  and  severe  Consurors,  such  as  continually  carpe  at  other 
fflens  labours,  and  superficially  iierusinc  them,  ^ith  a  kind  of  nogliirence  and 
ikorne,  quote  them  by  the  way.  Thus :  This  is  an  error,  that  was  too  much 
itreacht,  this  too  slightly  neglect<'d,  h«vre  many  thini^s  might  have  been  atidni, 
there  it  might   have  been  better  followetl :  this  su|M'rfluous,   that  ridiculous. 
These  indeed  knowing  no  other  nioanes  to  have  tluMiiselves  opinioned  in  the 
nnke  of  understanders,  but  by  calumniating  other  mens  industries." 

If  such  proved  the  strain  of  general,  we  netnl  not  Im'  surprised  if  controversial 
criticism  assumed  a  still  more  tremendous  as|)ert.  lit^tweiMi  the  Puritans,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  carried  on  their  warfare  under  tlie  fictitious  appeallti\e 
of  Martin  Mar-prelate,  and  the  momb^TS  of  the  episro|)al  cliiinh,  a  torrent  of 
libels  broke  forth,  which  inundated  the  country  ^ith  a  deluge  of  distorttMl 
ridicule  and  rancorous  abuse.  Nor  were  the  quarrels  of  litiTary  men  conducted 
with  less  ferocity,  though  perha[)S  with  more  wit.  The  n'[»ublic  of  hitters 
was,  indeed,  infested  for  near  twenty  years,  from  th«^  year  1580  to  16(H), 
with  a  set  of  Town-wits,  who,  void  of  all  moral  princijih*  or  decent  restraint, 
employed  their  pens  in  lashing  to  death,  with  indiscriminate  rage,  the  objects 
of  their  envy  or  their  sjiletMi.  Of  this  description  were  those  noted  characters, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Dekker,  and  Thomas  Nash  ;  men 
possessed  of  genius,  learning,  and  Unquestioned  ability,  as  poets,  satirists,  and 
critics ;  but  excessively  debauched  in  their  manners,  intemperate  in  their  )uis- 
lions,  and  heedless  of  what  they  inflicted.  The  treatm(*nt  which  Gabriel 
Haney,  the  bosom-friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney,  n»ceived  from  the  scurrilous 
criticism  of  Greene  and  Nash,  was,  though  not  altogether  unprovoked,  beyond 
all  measure  gross,  cruel,  and  vindictive.  The  literature  an<l  the  moral  character 
of  Harvey  were  highly  nispoctablo;  but  he  was  vain,  credulous,  alfected,  and  jm*- 
dantic  ;  he  published  a  collection  of  panegyrics  on  hinistOf ;  he  turne<l  astrologer 
and  almanack-maker,  he  was  (terfectly  Italianated  in  his  dross  and  manner,  in 
his  style  he  was  pompously  elalmrate,  and  ho  boasted  himself  the  inventor  and 
introducer  of  English  Hexameters.  *  Thes<^  foibles,  together  with  the  obscurity 
of  his  parentage,  his  father  being  a  rope-maker  at  Saltron-Walden,  in  Essex,  a 
circumstance  of  which  he  had  the  folly  to  be  ashame<l,  furnished  to  liis  adver- 
saries an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ridicule  and  wit ;  and  had  these  legitimate  ingre- 
dients been  unmingled  with  |)ersonal  invective  and  brutal  sarcasm,  (labriel,  who 
was  no  mean  railer  himself,  had  not  been  sinned  against ;  but  the  malignity 
of  Greene  and  Nash  was  unbounded ;  and  Ilarvey,  who  was  morbidly  irritable 
and  bled  at  every  pore,  catching  a  portion  of  their  spirit,  the  controversy  Iks 

*  One  of  his  specimenB  of  ^  our  Engliihc  reformed  Vcrriifjing,*^  a^  he  temiK  it,  m  entitled  Encomium 
Ltmri,  and  commenceii  thus : — 

*<  What  miffht  I  call  thii  Tree  ?    A  K^urell  ?    O  bonny  l^iurell : 
Needea  to  thy  bowev  will  I  bow  this  knee,  and  vajrlc*  ray  bouctto  \^ 

Han  which  Nanh,  in  his  Fourt  L^iitrt  confuted,  1&93,  has  most  happilj  ridiculed,  representing  Ilnrvey 
mlfcing  uiider  the  *'ewo-tn*e  at  Trinitie  Hall,"  and  a<ldre8HiiiK  it  in  Kimilar  terms,  and  makiiii(  "  venu-M  (if 
WMther-oocks  oo  the  top  of  stceplw,  as  he  did  once  of  the  weatlier-cocke  of  Allhallows  iu  C'ani' 
bridge: — 

^  O  thou  weather-cocke,  tliat  slandH  ou  the  top  of  All-hallows, 
Cone  thy  waies  down,  if  tboii  dar*st  for  thy  crowne.  and  take  the  wall  of  uh  ! 

\  idc  TodWa  Spenter,  vol.  i.  p.  iliii. 
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came  so  outrageously  Tirulent,  that  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  and  Londoo, 
Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  interfering,  issued  an  order,  '^  that  all  Nashe's  books 
and  Dr.  Harvey*s  books  be  taken  wheresoever  they  may  be  found,  and  that 
none  of  tlie  said  books  be  ever  printed  hereafter ;  an  injunction  which  has 
rendered  most  of  the  pamphlets  on  this  literary  quarrel  extremely  scarce,  par- 
ticularly Harvey's  ''  Four  Letters  And  Certaine  Sonnets.  Especially  touching 
Robert  Greene  and  other  Poets  by  him  abused.  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  1592 ;" 
a  very  curious  work,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  hereafter ;  and  NasVs 
^^  Have  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  hunt  is  up,"  1596, 
which  includes  a  humorous  but  unmerciful  representation  of  Gabriel  s  life  and 
character,  the  bitter  satirist  exulting  in  the  idea  that  he  had  brought  on  bis  ad- 
versary, by  the  poignancy  of  his  invectives,  the  eflects  of  premature  old  age.  **  I 
have  brought  him  low,'*  he  exclaims,  ^' and  shrewly  broken  him;  look  oil  his 
head,  and  you  shall  find  a  gray  hair  for  everie  line  I  have  writ  against  him; 
and  you  shall  have  all  his  beard  white  too  by  the  time  he  hath  read  over  Uiis 
book."  * 

How  great  a  nuisance  this  bevy  of  lampooning  critics  was  considered,  and  to 
what  a  height  their  shameless  eflrontery  was  carried,  maybe  learnt  from  a  passage 
in  a  phamphet  by  Dr.  Lodge,  a  contemporary  physician  of  great  learning  and 
good  sense,  who  though  ho  terms  Nash,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  "the  true 
English  Arctine,"  has  drawn  a  picture  which  applies  to  him  as  accurately  as  to 
any  individual  of  the  clas;  "a  fellow,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  old  play  with 
respect  to  this  very  man,  "  that  carried  the  deadly  stocke  in  his  pen,  whose  mme 
was  armed  with  a  jag  tooth,  and  his  pen  possest  with  Hercules  furyes."  f 

*'  You  shall  know  him"  (the  envious  critic),  says  Lodge,  '*  by  this ;  he  is  a  fonle  lubber,  bis 
tongue  tipt  with  lying,  his  heart  steeled  against  charily  ;  he  walks,  for  the  roost  part,  In  black, 
under  colour  of  gravity,  and  looks  as  pale  as  y*  wizard  of  the  ghost  which  cried  so  miserably  at 
y*  theater^  like  an  oister  wife,  Hamlet  revenge  :  he  is  full  of  infamy  and  slander,  insomuch  as  if 
he  ease  not  his  stomach  in  detracting  somewhat  or  some  man  before  noontide,  be  fals  into  a 
fever  that  holds  him  while  supper  time ;  he  is  alwaies  devising  of  epigrams  or  scoffet  and 
grumbles,  necroroanccs  continually,  although  nothing  crosse  him,  he  never  laughs  but  at  Mfter 
men's  harms,  briefly  in  being  a  tyrant  over  men's  fames ;  he  is  a  very  Tiiius  (as  Virgil  saith)  to 
bis  owne  thoughtes. 

**  Titiique  vultus  inter 

Qui  semper  lacerat  comestque  mentem. 

**  The  mischiefe  is,  that  by  grave  demeanour  and  newes  bearing,  he  hath  got  some  credlte 
with  the  greater  sort,  and  manie  fowles  there  bee,  that  because  he  can  pen  prettilee,  hold  it  gospeli 
whatever  he  writes  or  speakes,  his  cuslomc  is  to  preferre  a  foole  to  credite,  to  despight  a  wise 
man,  and  no  poet  lives  by  him  that  hath  not  a  flout  of  him.  Let  him  spie  a  man  of  wit  In  a 
tavernc,  he  is  a  bare  brained  quareller.  Let  a  schoUer  write,  Tush  (saith  he)  1  {like  not  these 
common  feP.owes ;  let  him  write  well,  he  hath  stolen  it  out  of  some  note  booke ;  let  him  translate, 
tut  it  is  not  of  his  owne ;  let  him  be  named  for  preferment,  he  is  insufficient  because  poore;  no  man 
shall  rise  in  his  world,  except  to  feed  his  envy ;  no  man  can  continue  in  his  friendship  who 
hatetb  all  men.''  He  then  adds  the  following  judicious  advice,  predicting  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  neglecting  to  pursue  it : — **  Divine  wits  for  many  things  as  suflBcient  as  all  an- 
Uquity  (I  speakc  it  not  on  sliglit  surmise,  but  considerate  judgment)  to  yon  belongs  the  death  that 
doth  nourish  this  poison ;  to  you  the  paine  that  endure  the  reproofe.  Lilly,  the  famous  for  facility 
in  discourse;  Spencer,  best  read  in  ancient  poetry;  Daniel,  choice  in  word  and  invention; 
Draiton,  diligent  and  formall;  Th.  Nash,  true  English  Aretine.  All  you  unnamed  professors, 
or  friends  of  poetry  (but  by  me  inwardly  tionoured)  knit  your  industries  in  private  to  unite  your 
bmes  in  publicke ;  let  the  strong  stay  up  the  weake,  and  the  weakc  march  under  conduct  of  the 
strong ;  and  all  so  imbattle  yourselfes,  that  hate  of  vertue  may  not  imbase  you.  Bu  if  besotted 
with  foolish  vain  glory,  tmulaUon  and  contempt,  you  fall  to  neglect  one  another,  *  Quod  Deus 

*  See  a  copious  and  interesting  accnunt  of  the  controversy  between  Nash  and  Harvey,  in  Disraeli's 
Calamities  of  Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  ad  49. 

t  The  Retume  from  FamaMus ;  or  the  Scourge  of  Simony,  publiqucly  acted  by  the  Stodcola  in  St. 
JohnNi  College  in  Cambndge,  1606.— Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol  i.  p.  49. 
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omen  •▼ertac,'  doabtleu  It  will  be  as  infamoafi  a  thing  shortly  to  present  any  boolt  whatsoever 
leained  lo  any  Mscenas  in  England,  as  it  is  to  be  headsman  in  any  ft-ee  city  in  Germanie."  * 

Turning,  however,  from  this  abuse  of  critical  and  satiric  talent,  let  us  direct 
our  attention  exclusively  to  those  productions  of  (he  art  which  are  distinguished 
IS  well  by  moderation  and  urbanity,  as  by  learning  and  acumen. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  English  literature,  during  this  era,  nearly  all 
the  professed  critical  treatises,  if  we  except  those  of  Wilson  and  Ascham,  w^ere 
employed  on  the  subject  of  poetry.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  a 
chronological  enumeration,  accompanied  by  a  few  observations,  of  these  interest- 
ing pieces.  The  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  a  production  of  George  Gascoigne 
the  poet,  and  was  published  at  the  close  of  the  second  edition  of  **  The  Posies  of 
George  Gascoigne  Esquire,  Corrected,  perfected,  and  augmented  by  the  Authour, 
1575.  Tam  Marti,  quam  Mercurio.  Imprinted  at  London  by  H.  Bynneman  for 
Richard  Smith/*  It  is  entitled,  *'Certaine  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English,  written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edovardo 
Donati ;"  and  was  again  printed  in  '*  The  whole  workes  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esq. 
newlye  compyled  into  one  volume,  b.  1.  1587.  This  little  tract  is  more  didactic 
than  critical;  but  containsseveral  judicious  directions,  and  some  sensible  remarks. 

Ten  years  after,  appeared  a  treatise  on  **Scottis  Poesie,"  from  the  pen  of  King 
James  the  First,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  learned  monarch  com- 
menced his  career  of  authorship  with  **Tho  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine 
art  of  Poesie.  Imprinted  at  Kdinburgh,  by  Thomas  Vautrouiller,  1585,  4to. 
Cum  privilegio  Regali.**  The  fifth  article  in  this  miscellany  includes  the  criticism 
in  question,  under  the  title  of  '*  Ane  schort  Treatise,  containing  some  reulis  and 
cautelis  to  l)e  obser^it  and  eschewit  in  Scottis  poesie."  This  is  a  production  highly 
curious,  as  well  for  its  manner  as  matter;  for,  not  content  with  mere  precept,  the 
loyal  critic  has  given  us  copious  specimens  of  the  several  kinds  of  verse  then  in 
use.  The  eighth  chapter  of  this  short  treatise  is  devoted  to  this  purpose,  detailing 
rules  and  examples,  1st,  For  lang  histories.  *2dly,  For  heroic  acts.  3dly,  For 
bdch  and  grave  subjects.  4thly,  For  tragic  matters.  5thly,  For  Flyting  or  in- 
vectives. Cthly,  For  Sonnet  verse.  7thly,  For  Matters  of  love;  andSthly,  For 
Tenfoot  verse. 

Under  the  fifth  head  is  given  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Rouncefalles,  or  Tumbling 
verse,  the  lines  formerly  quoted  from  the  Flyting  of  Montgomery,  as  illustrative  of 
a  superstition  peculiar  to  A llhal low-Eve;  and  under  the  seventh,  on  "love 
raateris,"  is  introduced  as  an  example  of  **cuttit  and  broken  verse,  quhairof  new 
formes  are  daylie  inventit  according  to  the  Poetis  pleasour,"  the  following  stanza, 
which  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  an  English  ear  by  the  genius  of  Burns: — 


Qaha  wald  have  tyrde  to  heir  that  tone, 
Quhilk  birds  corroborat  ay  a1)one, 

Through  scboutiog  or  the  larkis ! 
They  nprajig  sa  heich  into  the  nkyei, 
QuhiU  Ciipide  walknis  with  the  cryis 

or  Nature's  chapeU  clerkis. 
Then  leaving  aU  the  heavins  above, 
He  iichted  on  the  eard ; 


Lo :  how  that  lytill  god  of  love 
Before  me  then  appeard. 

So  myldc-like 

And  child-like, 
With  bow  thre  quarters  skant, 

So  moilic 

And  coy  lie, 
He  lukit  lyke  a  Sant." 


It  is  observable  that  James,  in  assigning  his  '*  twa  caussis"  for  composing  this 
work,  tells  us  that  *' albeit  sindrie  hes  written  of  it  (poesie]  in  English,  quhilk  is 
likest  to  our  language,  zit  we  differ  from  thamo  in  sindrie  reulis  of  poesie,  as  ze 
will  find  be  experience;**  but  who  these  sundry  writers  were,  has  not,  with  the 
exception  of  Gascoigno*s  '^  Notes  of  Instruction,**  been  hitherto  discovered.*!* 

*  Wits  MiMrie  And  The  Worlds  Madncsse.  Discovering:  the  Devils  incarnate  of  this  Age.  1696.-- 
Vide  Bek>e*s  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  \oi.  ii.  p.  164«  165. 

t  For  a  further  and  more  miuuto  account  of  James's  "  Bisaves,'^  1  refer  the  reader  to  Pinkcrtnu'ii  Au- 
eieot  Scoiish  Poem.  Td.  I  p.  cxix. ;  to  Park's  Rojal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p..lW;  to  Cvsumv^xii 
Lilrraria,  v<jl.  ii.  p.  3&t;  and  U>  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Bookft,  no\.  \.  p.  ^30. 
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It  is  barely  possible  that  the  royal  critic  may  have  included  in  his  **  sindrie 
the  next  work  which  we  have  to  record  on  the  subject,  the  production  of  our  in 
mortal  Spenser,  and  entitled  ^'The  English  Poet,*'  a  workwhich  we  lament  shou 
have  been  suffered  to  perish  in  manuscript.  Its  existence  was.  first  intimated  t 
the  public  in  1579,  by  £.  K.,  in  his  argument  to  the  tenth  Aeglogue  of  the  ^^Shej 
beard's  Calender,"  with  a  promise,  which  unfortunately  proved  faithless,  of  con 
mitting  it  to  the  press.  Poetry,  observes  this  commentator,  is  '^  no  art,  but 
divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be  gotten  by  labour  and  learning,  bi 
adorned  with  both;  and  poured  into  the  witte'^by  a  certaine  Enthusiasmos  an 
celestial  inspiration,  as  the  Author  hiereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourseth  in  h 
booke  called  '^  The  EngHsh  Poet,*'  which  booke  being  lately  come  to  my  hande 
I  minde  also  by  God's  grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to  publish."  *  That  tt 
taste  and  erudition  of  Spenser  had  rendered  this  critical  essay  highly  interestlnj 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  and  though  the  only  positive  testimony  to  i 
composition  rests  on  the  single  authority  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  extreme) 
probable,  from  the  manner  in  which  its  acquisition  by  the  commentator  is  men 
tioned,  that  the  MS.  had  circulated,  and  continued  to  circulate,  among  the  frienc 
and  admirers  of  the  poet,  for  some  years. 

Scarcely  had  the  British  Solomon  published  his  juvenile  criticisms,  when 
kindred  work  issued  from  the  London  press,  under  the  title  of  '<  A  Discourses 
English  Poetrie,  together  with  the  Author's  Judgment  touching  the  reformation  i 
our  English  verse.    By  William  Webbe,  Graduate.     Imprinted  at  London  i 
John  Charlewood.  4to,  1586."    Black  letter. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  pamphlet,  now  so  rare  that  only  three  copies  are  know 
to  exist,f  is  to  propose,  what  the  author  terms,  '^  a  perfect  platform,  or  prosodia  i 
versifying,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,"  a  scheme  which,  though  su( 
ported  by  Sidney,  Dyer,  Spenser,  and  Harvey,  happily  miscarried.  '*  The  hex^ 
meter  verse,"  says  Nash,  with  great  good  sense,  in  his  controversy  with  Har\e] 
''  I  graunt  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  auncient  house  (so  is  many  an  English  beggar 
yet  this  clyme  of  ours  bee  cannot  thrive  in ;  our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  him  \ 
set  his  plough  in ;  bee  goes  twitching  and  hopping  in  our  language,  like  a  ma 
running  upon  quagmires,  up  the  hill  in  one  syllable  and  downe  the  dale  in  anothei 
retaining  no  part  of  that  stately  smooth  gate  which  he  vaunts  himself  wit 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins."  :(: 

Webbe*s  "  Discourse,*'  however,  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  Characters  whic 
he  has  drawn  of  the  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  his  own  time.  He  notice 
also,  ^'  Gaskoynes  Instructions  for  versifying  ;'*  and,  after  declaring  the  Shepherd 
Calender  inferior  neither  to  Theocritus  nor  Virgil,  he  expresses  an  ardent  wis 
that  the  other  works  of  Spenser  might  get  abroad,  and  especially  his  *'  English  Foe 
which  his  friend  E.  K.  did  once  promise  to  publish."  The  tract  concludes  wil 
the  author's  assertion,  that  his  '^onely  ende"  in  compiling  it  was  ''not  as  a 
exquisite  censure  concerning  the  matter,"  but  ''that  it  might  be  an  occasion  I 
have  the  same  thoroughly,  and  witli  greater  discretion  taken  in  hande,  ao 
laboured  by  some  other  of  greater  abilitie,  of  whom  I  know  there  be  manie  amon 
the  famous  poets  in  London,  who  both  for  learning  and  leysure  may  handle  tl 
argument  far  more  pythelie."  § 

In  1588,  Abraham  Fraunce,  another  encourager  and  writer  of  English  Hexi 
meter  and  Pentameter  verses,  published  in  octavo,  a  critical  treatise,  a  mixtai 
of  prose  and  verse,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "  The  Arcadian  Rhetoricke,  or  tl 
Precepts  of  Rhetoricke  made  plain  by  example,  Greeke,  Latyne,  Englishe,  Italyai 

•  Spenter't  Worki  apuil  Todd,  toI.  L  p.  161. 

f  duo  in  the  KiiigN  Library,  one  iu  the  late  Mr.  Mnlone's  collcctk>n,  and  one  purchased  by  the  Marqv 
of  Blandford,  at  the  Rozburghe  Sale,  for  64/. ! 

%  Vide  Nash'n  "*  Pour  Letters  Confuted,''  and  his  ''Have  with  ye  to  Saffron-Walden,^  and  Dlvad 
Calamities  of  Authors,  vol.  i. 

§  Vide  Oidys's  British  Librarian,  p.  86,  and  Beloc'it  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  loL 
p.«4. 
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and  Spanishe."    This  rare  volume  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Halone,  and  is  valuable, 
olMenes  Warton,  for  its  English  examples.  * 

In  the  same  year  which  produced  Fraunce's  work,  appeared  the  '*  Touch-Stone 
of  Wittes/*  written  by  EBward  Hake,  and  printed  at  London  by  Edmund  Boti- 
bunt.  This  little  tract  is  employed  in  sketching  the  features  of  the  chief  poets  of 
theday;  but  diflers  not  materially  from  '*Webbe*8  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie," 


'attorney 

Hopkins,  whom  he  terms  a  learned  and  exquisite  teacher,  and  when  criticising 
die  **Mirrour  of  Magistrates"  in  his  *' Touchstone  of  Wittes,"  speaks  of  its 
augmentor,  John  Higgins,  as  his  particular  friend,  f 

Bat  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  which  was  published  in  the  province  of  cri- 
ticism, during  the  liftMime  of  Shakspeare,  was  written  by  George  Puttenham, 
and  entitled  '*  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  Contrived  into  three  Bookos :  The  first 
of  Poets  and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornament.  At  London, 
Printed  by  Richard  Field,  dwelling  in  the  black-Friers  neere  Ludgate.  1589.*' 

This  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  considerably  anterior  to  its 
poblication,  was  printed  anonymously,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  Spenser  and 
Sidney.  4^  Bolton,  whose  *'  llypocritica"  was  written  in  the  reign  of  James  L, 
though  not  printed  until  17*22,  mentions  Puttenham,  however,  as  the  reputed  au- 
thor; and  a  reference  to  Bolton's  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Oxford, 
enabled  Anthony  Wood  to  announce  this  fact  to  the  public.  "  There  is,"  says  he, 
"  a  book  in  being  called  The  Art  of  English  Poesie,  not  written  by  Sydney,  as 
aome  have  thought,  but  rather  by  one  Puttenham,  sometime  a  Gentleman  Pen- 
sioner to  Qu.  Elizab."  § 

An  elegant  reprint  oithis  old  critic  has  been  lately  (1811)  edited  by  Mr.  Hasle- 
wood,  in  which,  with  indefatigable  industry  and  research,  he  has  collected  all  that 
could  throw  light  on  the  personal  and  literary  history  of  his  author.  His  opinion 
of  the  critical  acumen  of  Puttenham,  though  favourable,  is  not  too  highlv  co- 
loured. **  Puttenham,**  he  remarks,  **  was  a  candid  but  sententious  critic.  VVhat 
his  observations  want  in  argument,  is  made  up  for  by  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment; and  his  conclusions,  notwithstanding  their  brevity,  are  just  and  pertinent. 
He  did  not  hastily  scan  his  author,  to  indulge  in  an  untimely  sneer,  and  his  opi- 
nions were  adopted  by  contemporary  writers,  and  have  not  been  dissented  from  by 
Ihe  moderns.  ** 

Of  Ihe  same  tenour  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  opens  his  analysis 
of  tlic  *'  Arte  of  English  Poesie,"  with  asserting  that  it  '*  is  on  many  accounts  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  and,  intrinsically,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  of  the  age  of  Elizalieth;**  infinitely  superior,  he  adds,  as  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  arts,  to  the  volumes  of  Wilson  and  Webbe,  "  as  being  forme<l 
oo  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  and  illustrated  by  examples;  while  the  co- 
pious intermixture  of  contemporary  anecdote,  tradition,  manners,  opinions,  and 
Ihe  numerous  specimens  of  coe\  al  poetry,  no  where  else  preserved,  contribute  to 
form  a  volume  of  infinite  amusement,  curiosity,  and  value.**  ff 

To  various  parts  of  this  inten^sting  treatise,  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  refer,  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  miscellaneous  poetry  and  metropolitan 
Banners.     It  is  indeed  a  store-house  of  poetical  erudition. 

The  next  work  which,  in  the  order  of  publication,  falls  under  our  notice,  is  Sir 
John  Harrington's  ''  A|)ologie  of  Poetry,**  prefixed  in  1591  to  his  Version  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.     It  is  a  production  of  some  merit,  displaying  both 

*  Wartnn'«  Hiitory  of  Eogliih  Poetry,  ynl.  iii.  p.  406.  t  Ibid  p.  275. 
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judgment  and  ingenuity;  but  is  most  remarkable  for  the  earliest  notice  o 
Piittenham's  Arte  of  Poesie,  and  for  aflbrding  a  striking  proof  of  the  obscurity  ii 
which  that  critic  had  enveloped  himself  with  regard  to  its  parentage;  for  thougl 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  appears  that  neither  the  Queen,  bei 
courtiers,  nor  the  literary  world,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  its  origin,  and  Sir  Johi 
speaks  of  the  author  under  the  appellation  of  **  Ignoto."  Neither,"  says  he,  **  d( 
I  suppose  it  to  be  greatly  behoovefull  for  this  purpose,  to  trouble  you  with  th 
curious  deCnitions  of  a  poet  and  poesie,  and  with  the  subtill  distinctions  of  theii 
sundrie  kinds ;  nor  to  dispute  how  high  and  supernatural  the  name  of  a  Maker  is 
so  christened  in  English  by  that  unknowne  Godfather,  that  this  last  yeare  sare  one 
viz.  1589,  set  forth  a  booke  called  the  Art  of  English  Poetrie  :  and  least  of  all  do  I 
purpose  to  bestow  any  long  time  to  argue,  whether  Plato,  Zenophon,  and  Erasmus 
writing  fictions  and  dialogues  in  prose,  may  justly  be  called  poets,  or  wliethei 
Lucan  writing  a  story  in  verse  be  an  historiographer,  or  whether  Master  Fain 
translating  Virgil,  Master  Golding  translating  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  and  my  sellli 
in  this  worke  that  you  see,  be  any  more  than  versifiers,  as  the  same  Igjtok 
termeth  all  translators." 

Poetry,  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  Apology,  had  to  boast  of  a  champion  of  stil 
greater  prowess,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  '*  Defence  of  Poesie* 
was  first  made  public  in  1595.  It  had,  however,  been  previously  circulated  ir 
manuscript  for  some  years;  thus  Sir  John  Harrington  refers  to  it  in  his  Apolog] 
1591,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  written  so  early  as  1581  or  1582 
This  dehghtful  piece  of  criticism  exhibits  the  taste  and  erudition  of  Sir  Philip  in  i 
striking  light;  the  style  is  remarkable  for  amenity  and  simplicity;  the  laws  of  th( 
Drama  and  Epopoea  are  laid  down  with  singular  judgment  and  precision,  and  ihn 
cause  of  poetry  is  strenuously  and  successfully  supported  against  the  calumny  am 
abuse  of  the  puritanical  scowlers,  one  of  whom  had  the  effrontery  to  dedicate  U 
him  his  collection  of  scurrility,  in  the  very  title-page  of  which  he  classes  [>oets  witi 
pipers  and  jesters,  and  terms  them  the  **  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth.**  * 

A  very  ingenious  **  Comparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets,  with  theGrecke 
Latine,  and  Italian  Poets,"  was  published  by  Francis  Meres,  in  1598,  under  thi 
title  of  "  Palladis  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasury."  f  Meres  is  certainly  much  indebte< 
to  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie 
but  he  has  considerably  extended  the  catalogue  of  poets,  and  it  should  be  added 
that  his  comparisons  are  drawn  with  no  small  portion  of  skill  and  felicity,  am 
that  his  criticisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  just  and  tersely  expressed. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  in- 
troduce the  Roman  measures  into  English  verse,  in  a  duodecimo  entitled  ''  Obser- 
vations in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,  by  Thomas  Campion,  wherein  it  is  demonstra 
Uvely  proved,  and  by  example  confirmed,  that  the  English  toong  will  receive  etgh 
severall  kinds  of  numbers,  proper  to  itselfe,  which  are  all  in  this  book  set  forth 
and  were  never  before  this  time  by  any  man  attempted."  London ;  printed  b^ 
Richard  Field,  for  Andrew  Wise.     1602. 

The  object  of  this  tract,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Ruckhurst,  whom  he  terms 
*^  the  noblest  judge  of  poesie,"  was  not  only  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  cla» 
sical  metres,  but  to  abolish,  if  possible,  the  use  of  rhyme.  '*  For  this  end,"  sayi 
he  in  his  preface,  '*  have  I  studyed  to  induce  a  true  forme  of  versefying  into  oui 
language,  for  the  vulgar  and  unartificial  custome  of  riming  hath,  I  know,  deterai 
many  excellent  wits  from  the  exercise  of  English  Poesy." 

*  **  The  Schole  of  Abuse ;  containing  a  pleasant  invective  ugainst  poets,  pipers,  players,  jesters,  fa 
and  such  like  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth,  by  Ste.  (irossen.  Stud.  Oxon.  dedicated  to  M.  F1uli| 
Sidney,  Esquier,  \w9, 

t  **  Palladis  Tamia.  Wits  Treasury.  Being  the  second  part  of  WiU  Common  Wealth.  By  FVaad 
Meres.  Maistcr  of  Artes  of  both  UniTersities.  Vivitur  incenio,  csitera  mortis  erunL  At  London  printe 
by  P.  Short,  ffw  Cuthbert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  hw  shop  at  the  Ro^all  Exehanse.  160B.**  Snal 
Svo.  leaves  174.  We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Haslcwood  for  reprinting  the  whole  of  the  **  Com 
pantive  Discourse  ^  in  the  ninth  Tolume  of  the  Censura  Litcraria,  as  it  must  nccetiarily  be  to  ui  a  wahlfK 
bfSrequent  nfenaoe. 
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lo  cooiequence  of  this  determination,  he  has  enforced  his  **  Observations"  by 
examples  on  the  classic  model,  without  rhyme;  and  among  them,  at  p.  12.  is  a 
specimen  of  what  he  calls  Licentiate  lambicks,  which  is,  in  fact,  our  present  blank 
varse. 

This  systematic  attack  upon  rhyme  speedily  called  for  a  consummate  master  of 
the  art  ID  its  defence;  for  in  1603  appeared,  '^  A  Defence  of  Ryme,  against  a 
pamphlet  intituled.  Observations  in  the  Art  of  Poesie,  wherein  is  demonstratively 
proved  that  ryme  is  the  fittest  harmony  of  wordes  that  comports  with  our  Ian* 
guage."     By  Samuel  Daniel. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  elegant  and  correct  poet  has  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  his  opponent,  whom  he  censures,  not  so  much  for  attempting 
(lie  introduction  of  new  measures,  as  for  his  abuse  of  rhyme ;  he  might  havesliown 
his  skill,  he  justly  and  eloquently  observes, ''  without  doing  wrong  to  the  honour 
of  the  dead,  wrong  to  the  fame  of  the  living,  and  wrong  to  England,  in  seeking  to 
lay  reproach  upon  her  native  ornaments,  and  to  turn  tlic  fair  stream  and  full  course 
of  her  accents,  into  the  shallow  current  of  a  loose  uncertainty,  clean  out  of  the 
way  of  her  known  delight.  — Therefore  here  stand  I  forth,"  he  adds  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph,  *'  only  to  make  good  the  place  we  have  thus  taken  up,  and  to 
defend  the  sacred  monuments  erected  therein,  which  contain  the  honour  of  tlio 
dead,  the  fame  of  the  living,  the  glory  of  peace,  and  the  best  power  of  our  speech, 
and  wherein  so  many  honourable  spirits  have  sacrificed  to  memory  their  dearest 
passions,  showing  by  what  divine  influence  they  have  been  moved,  and  under  what 
ilars  they  lived." 

Great  modesty  and  good  sense  distinguish  this  pamphlet,  in  which  the  author 
candidly  allows  that  rhyme  has  been  sometimes  too  lavishly  used  and  w  here  blank 
^erse  might  have  been  substituted  with  better  elTect,  and  he  concludes  his  ''  De- 
fence" with  some  excellent  remarks  on  atfectation  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
words,  a  vice  from  which  he  was  more  free  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  sim- 
plicity and  purity,  in  fact,  being  the  leading  features  of  his  style. 

The  last  critic  of  the  era  to  which  we  are  limited,  is  Edward  Bolton,  whose 
'•  Hypercritica ;  Or  a  Rule  of  Judgment  for  writing  or  reading  our  Ilistorys,"  a 
small  collection  of  tracts  or  essays,  *^  occasioned,"  says  Warton,  '*  by  a  passage 
ill  Sir  Henry  Saville's  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  our  old  Latin  historians, 
1596,"  was  supposed  by  Wood,  in  a  note  on  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  to  have  been  written  about  1610.  But  that  this  date  is  too  early  is  evi- 
dent from  the  work  itself;  for  in  the  fourth  essay,  which  is  entitled  **  Prime 
Gardens  for  gathering  English  :  according  to  the  true  gage  or  standard  of  the 
tongut^  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,"  King  James's  poetry  is  spoken  of  in 
tlie  following  manner:  —  'M  dare  not  presume  to  speak  of  his  Majesty's  exercises 
in  this  heroick  kind,  because  I  see  them  all  left  out  in  that  which  Montague  lord 
bishop  of  Winchester  hath  given  us  of  his  royal  writings."  *  Now  Bishop  Mon- 
tague^s  edition  of  James's  Works  was  not  published  until  1616. 

The  principal  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  anterior  to  1600,  are  noticed  in  this 
fourth  division  of  the  ^'  Hypercritica,"  and  the  judgment  passed  upon  them  is, 
in  general,  correct  and  satisfactory,  and  does  credit  to  the  *'  sensible  old  English 
critic,*'  as  Warton  emphatically  terms  him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  *'  Hypercritica"  should  have  been  suflered  to  continue 
in  its  manuscript  state  until  1722,  at  which  period  it  was.printed  by  Anthony  Hall 
at  the  end  of  Trivet's  ^^  Annalium  continuatio."    Oxford,  8vo. 

Bolton,  whom  Ritson  calls  '*  a  profound  scholar  and  eminent  critic,"  -{*  was 
certainly  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  occupied  no  small  space  in  the  public 
eye  as  an  historian,  philologer,  and  antiquary. 

To  this  enumeration  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  that  industrious 
race  of  critics,  termed  Commentators;  a  species  which,  for  the  last  half  century, 

*  lljpercritica.  Adtlrew  iv.  icct.  3.  p.  23^.  f  BihliograpVia  Poclvca,  y.  VJb. 
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has  been  employed  as  laboriously  on  old  English,  as  formerly  were  the  Germ 
Literati  on  ancient  classical,  literature.  Of  this  mode  of  illustration,  which  l 
lately  thrown  so  much  light  on  tlic  manners  and  learning  of  our  poet's  age,  t 
early  and  very  ingenious  specimens  may  be  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  Elii 
both  and  James.  The  first  is  the  Commentary  of  E.  K.  on  the  Shepheu 
Calender  of  Spenser,  in  1579 ;  and  the  second,  the  learned  Notes  of  Selden  on  t 
iirst  eighteen  Songs  of  the  Polyolbion  of  Drayton,  1612  ;  both  productions  of  gn 
iqerit,  but  especially  the  last,  which  exhibits  a  large  portion  of  acumen  and  i 
search,  united  to  an  equal  share  of  discrimination  and  judgment. 

Such  are  the  chief  critics  on  English  literature  who  flourished  during  the  III 
time  of  Shakspeare.  That  some  of  them  contributed  very  materially  towai 
the  improvement  of  polite  literature,  and  especially  of  poetry,  by  stimulating  t 
genius  and  guiding  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries,  must  be  readily  granti 
and  more  pariicularly  may  these  benefits  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of  Wehl 
Puttenham,  Sidney,  and  Meres.  How  far  the  manuscripts  of  Spenser  and  Boltc 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  our  critical  era,  assisted  to  enllgfat 
the  public  mind,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  as  the  circulation  of  works  in  t1 
state  is  generally  very  confined,  we  cannot  suppose,  even  admitting  the  indosl 
and  admiration  of  their  favoured  readers  to  have  been  strongly  excited,  that  tb 
elTect  could  have  been  either  widely  or  permanently  felt. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  still  greater  curiosity,  could  we  determine,  with  a 
approach  towards  precision,  in  what  degree  Shakspeare  was  indebted,  for  his  pi 
gross  in  English  literature,  to  the  authors  whom  wo  have  just  enumerated,  uoc 
the  kindred  branches  of  philology  and  criticism. 

Of  his  assiduity  as  a  reader  of  English  books,  whether  original  or  translati 
his  works  afford  the  most  positive  and  abundant  proofs;  and  that  he  wasp 
culiarly  attentive  to  the  philology  of  his  native  language  is  to  be  learnt  from  t 
same  source.  We  have  already  noticed  his  satirical  allusion  to  Florioand  Li 
in  the  character  of  Holofernes,  and  a  similar  stroke  on  the  innovating  pedantry 
the  times,  will  be  found  in  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  which  was  probal 
directed  against  another  equally  bold  attempt  to  alter  the  whole  system  ofortt 
graphy.  The  experiment  was  made  by  BuUokar,  of  whose  Brief  Grammai 
slight  mention  has  been  given,  in  a  book  entitled  an  **'  Amendment  of  Orth 
graphie  for  English  Speech, ''  1580 ;  in  which  the  author  proposes  not  only 
entire  change  in  the  established  mode  of  spelling,  but  a  total  revolution  also  in  t 
practice  of  printing.  To  level  a  sarcasm  at  the  head  of  this  daring  innovator  m 
have  been  the  aim  of  the  poet,  where  he  represents  Benedict  complaining 
Claudio,  thaf  he  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  hon< 
man,  and  a  soldier;  and  now  he  is  turned  Orthograpuer ;  his  words  area  v€ 
fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  *'  — Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

In  a  former  partof  this  work  we  have  mentioned  some  of  the  books  to  whichc 
f^reat  poet  must  have  had  recourse  in  the  progress  even  of  his  limited  education 
(he  country;  and  on  his  settlement  in  London,  we  cannot,  with  any  probabilil 
conceive,  that  a  mind  so  active,  comprehensive,  and  acute,  would  sit  down  co 
tent  with  its  juvenile  acquisitions,  and  hesitate  to  inspect  those  treatises  on  phi 
logy  and  criticism  which  had  acquired  the  popular  approbation,  and  were  adapt 
to  the  years  of  manhood.  Not  only,  indeed,  did  he  peruse  with  avidity  the  ^*  Ai 
of  Rhetoricke"  of  Wilson,  and  the '^Scolemaster"  of  Ascham,  but  we  are  co 
vinced,  from  a  thorough  study  of  his  writings,  that  so  extensive  was  his  range 
reading,  that  not  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spanfa 
or  French  appeared,  but  what  was  soon  afterwards  to  be  found  in  the  hands 
Shakspeare.  His  dramas,  in  fact,  even  without  the  aid  of  his  indefatigal 
commentators,  assure  us,  in  almost  every  page,  that,  if  not  erudite  from  I 
possession  of  many  languages,  he  was  truly  and  substantially  learned  in  eve 
other  sense;  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials  drawn  through  the  mcdtii 
of  translation,  from  the  most  distant  and  varied  sources. 
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Thai  he  had  not  only  read,  hut  availed  himself  professionally  of  Wilson's  Rhe- 
toric, will  he  evident,  we  think,  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  froin 
this  critic,  in  su|)port  of  a  similar  opinion.  Wilson  has  mentioned  Timon  of 
Athens  in  such  a  manner  a&  might  lead  Shakspeare  to  select  this  misanthrope  for 
dramatie  exhibition  ;  but  the  very  character  and  language  of  Dogberry  seem  to 
be  anticipated  in  the  following  sketch : — '*  Another  good  fellow  of  the  countrey, 
being  an  officer  and  mayor  of  a  toune,  and  desirous  to  speak  like  a  fine  learned 
nun,  havini;  just  occasion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate  fellowe,  said  after  this  wise,  in 
t^reate  heate: — Thou  yngraine  and  vacation  knave,  if  I  take  thee  any  more  with- 
in the  circumcision  of  my  dampnation,  I  will  so  corrupt  thee,  that  all  other 
vacation  knaves  shall  take  ilsample  by  thee.*'* 

We  cannot,  however,  coalesce  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  considering  the  cha^ 
lacter  of  Holofernes  as  founded  on  the  Scholcmaster  of  Ascham,  and  that  in 
drawing  the  colloquial  excellence  ascribed  to  the  pedagogue  by  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
poet  had  in  his  minds-eye  the  conversation  at  Lord  Burleigh's  table,  so  strikingly 
recorded  by  Ascham  in  his  preface.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  our 
rathor  had  read,  and  with  much  pleasure  and  profit,  the  invaluable  treatise  of 
that  accomplished  scholar;  but  the  general  folly  and  pedantry  of  Holofernes  are 
Mich,  notwithstanding  the  eulogium  of  his  clerical  companion,  as  to  preclude  all 
idt?a  that  the  character  could  have  been  sketched  from  such  a  model ; — it  is,  in 
fact,  a  broad  caricature  of  some  well  known  pedant  of  the  day,  and  wo  must 
agree  with  the  commentators  in  fixing  upon  Florio  as  the  most  probable  prototype. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that,  if  Shakspeare  were  the  assiduous  reader  which 
we  have  supposed  him  to  be,  and  no  judge,  indeed,  of  his  works  can  doubt  it,  he 
nust  have  perused  with  peculiar  interest  the  critical  treatises  on  poets  and  poetry 
which  were  published  during  his  march  to  fame.  It  will  be  considered,  therefore, 
icarcely  as  an  assumption  to  conclude,  that  the  works  of  Webbe,  Puttenham, 
Kdney,  and  Meres  were  famihar  to  his  mind  ;  and  though  he  must  have  written 
with  too  much  haste,  and  with  too  much  attention  to  the  gratifications  of  the 
million,  to  carry  their  precepts,  and  especially  the  strictures  of  Sidney,  into  perfect 
execution,  yet  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conceive  that  even  his  early  works  may  have 
been  rendered  less  imperfect  by  the  perusal  of  Webbo  and  Puttenliam ;  and  that, 
IS  he  advanced  in  his  professional  career,  the  improved  mechanism  of  his  dramas, 
and  his  greater  attention  to  the  unities,  may  have  been  in  some  degrees  derived 
from  the  keen  invectives  of  Sir  Philip. 

That  Shakspeare,  in  return,  contributed,  more  than  any  other  poet,  to  enrich 
iDd  modulate  his  native  language,  is  now  freely  admitted;  but  that  he  was  held  in 
hmilar  estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  and  even  at  an  early  period  of  his  poe- 
tical progress,  may  be  inferred  from  what  Markham  has  said  of  the  **  poets  of  his 
age"  in  1595,  when  Shakspeare  had  published  some  of  his  poems,  and  had  pro- 
duced his  Romeo,  and  from  what  Meres,  in  1598,  more  specifically  applies  to  our 
author;  the  former  observing,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  ''Gentleman's  Academie," 
with  reference  to  the  Booke  of  St.  Albans,  originally  published  in  1486,  that 
^our  tong  being  not  of  such  puritie  then,  as  at  this  day  the  Poets  of  our  age  have 
raised  it  to:  of  whom,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  wil  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation 
nay  only  tliinke  herselfe  beholding  for  the  glory  and  exact  compendiousnes  of  our 
language;**  and  the  latter  expressly  terming  our  poet,  from  the  superiority  of  his 
diction  and  versification,  '^mellifluous  and  honey^tongued  Shakspeare. — ^Vol.  ix, 
p.  46. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  National  Literature,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  pro- 
gress which  History^  General,  Local,  and  Personal,  may  be  dtM^med  to  have  made, 
during  the  era  to  .which  we  are  limited. 

History  appears  in  every  country  to  have  been  late  in  acquiring  its  best  and 
Host  legitimate  form,  and  to  have  been  usually  preceded  by  annals  or  chronicles, 

*  W^ilMtn't  Art  of  Rhetoric,  |i  167,  and  Chalmcra^t  Apology,  p.  160. 
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which,  aspiring  to  no  unity  in  arrangement,  and  ^oid  of  all  political  or  philoa 
phical  deduction,  were  conuned  to  a  bare  chronological  detail  of  facts.  Such  ^ 
the  state  of  this  important  branch  of  literature  on  the  accession  of  Elizabet 
numerous  chroniclers  had  flourished  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Fabian  a 
Hall,  but  with  little  to  recommend  them,  except  the  minuteness  of  their  regisb 
and  the  occasional  illustrations  of  manners  and  customs:  and  more  distingnis 
able  for  credulity  and  prolixity  than  for  any  other  characteristics. 

The  chronicle  of  Holinshed,  however,  which  appeared  in  1577,  and  a  seco 
edition  in  1587,  merits  a  higher  title.  It  is  more  full  and  complete  than  any 
its  predecessors.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Reginald  Wolfe,  the  Queen's  printi 
for  stimulating  the  historian  to  the  undertaking,  who  was  assisted,  in  his  lab 
rious  task,  by  screral  able  coadjutors,  and  particularly  by  the  Rev,  Willii 
Harrison,  whose  Description  of  England,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  the  mi 
interesting  and  valuable  document,  as  a  picture  of  the  country,  and  of  the  cc 
tume,  and  mode  of  living  of  its  inhabitants,  which  the  sixteenth  century  Ii 
produced. 

The  example  of  Holinshed  was  followed,  towards  the  close  of  our  period, 
Stowe  and  Speed,  writers  more  succinct  in  their  narrative,  more  correct  in  th 
style,  and  more  philosophical  in  their  matter.     The  '*  History  of  Great  Britai 
by  Speed,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  printed  under  the  author's  care 
1620,  is,  in  every  respect,  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  whether  we  consider 
authorities,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  written.     It  is  in  fact  a  production  whi 
may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  present  day,  and  makes  a  neai 
approach,  than  any  former  chronicle,  to  the  tone  of  legitimate  history. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  classical  form  of  this  branch  of  literatures 
making  a  rapid  progress.  Numerous  attempts  were  published,  partaking  ol 
mixed  character,  neither  assuming  the  dignity  of  history,  nor  descending  to  t 
minuteness  of  the  chronicle;  Newton's  History  of  the  Saracens,  and  Fulbecl 
Account  of  the  Roman  Factions,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be  mei 
tioned  as  specimens :  but  the  great  historians  of  this  period,  who  condescended 
use  their  native  tongue,  were  Raleigh,  Hayward,  Knolles,  Bacon,  and  Danii 
writers  who  in  this  province  still  hold  no  inferior  rank  among  the  classics  of  thi 
country.  The  **  History  of  the  World,"  by  Sir  Walter,  exhibits  great  strcng 
of  style,  and  much  solidity  of  judgment;  Hayward*s  Lives  of  the  tliree  Norm; 
Kings,  and  of  Henry  the  lY.  and  Edward  the  YL,  contain  many  curious  facts 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  ;  his  diction  is  neat  and  smoot 
but  he  adopts  too  profusely  the  classical  costume  of  framing  speeches  for  his  pri 
<ipal characters.  Knolles's  ''  General  History  of  the  Turks"  is  an  elaborate a^ 
(iseful  work,  and  its  language  is  clear,  nervous,  and  often  powerfully  descriptii 
Bacon's  Henry  the  Vllth  betrays  too  nujch  of  the  apologist  for  arbitrary  powi 
but  it  is  otherwise  of  great  value ;  it  is  written  from  original,  and  now  lost,  m 
terials,  with  vigour  and  philosophical  acuteness.  liut  these  historians  are  excelU 
in  purity  of  style  and  |)erspicuity  of  narration,  l»y  Daniel,  whose  **  History 
England,"  closing  with  the  roign  of  Edward  the:  Third,  is  a  production  whi 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  however,  two  historians,  who,  by  rejecting  tin 
vernacular  language,  and  adopting  that  of  ancient  Rome,  acquii-ed  f<»r  a  time 
more  extended  celebrity  in  this  department.  Buchanan  and  Camden  are, 
should  be,  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  history  and  topography.  The  ''  Reruni  Scoi 
carum  Historia"  of  the  (irst  of  these  historians,  and  the  *^  Annates  Remm  Ang! 
cananim  et  Hibernicarum"  of  the  second,  are  productions  in  deserved  estimatio 
the  former  for  the  classical  purity  and  taste  exhibited  in  its  composition,  the  li 
Icr  for  its  accuracy  and  impartiality. 

Of  that  highly  and  useful  branch  of  History  which  is  included  under  the  title 
Voyaiies  and  Travels,  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating  aflbrds  a  most  abunda 
harvest.     The  two  great  collectors,   Liakluyt  and  IHirchas,   appear  within 
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compilers,  whose  industry  and  research  need  fo^r  no  rivalry.  Hakluyt's 
lection  was  published  in  a  small  volume  in  1582  ;  was  increased  to  a  folio 
V  and  to  three  volumes  of  the  same  size  in  1598,  containing  upwards  of 
adred  voyages.  The  still  more  ample  work  of  Purchas  was  commenced  in 
y  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  folio,  with  the  title  of  ''Purchas,  his 
■ge,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages 
ces  discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this  present ;  in  four  parts."  This 
te  undertaking  was  greatly  augmented  in  subsequent  editions,  of  which 
Ih  and  best  was  published  in  1626,  in  five  volumes  folio,  the  last  four 
ntitled  '^Hakluytus  Posthumous,  or  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims;  containing  a 
of  the  world,  in  sea-voyages,  and  land-travels,  by  Englishmen  and 
*  Purchas  professes  to  include,  in  this  immense  compilation,  the  sub- 
)f  above  twelve  hundred  authors  ;  it  contains  also  the  maps  of  Mercator 
ndius,  and  numerous  engravings. 

e  vast  and  valuable  collections  arc  an  honour  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
aes;  and  notwithstanding  the  industry  and  research  of  the  moderns,  have 
been  superseded. 
iie  gigantic  labours  of  these  writers,  which  include  almost  every  previous 

I  the  subject  of  voyage  or  travel,  may  be  added  the  publication  of  two  or 
)n(emporarics  of  singular  or  useful  notoriety.    In  1611,  Thomas  Coryate 

the  most  remarkable  of  his  eccentric  productions,  under  the  quaint 
'*  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  Months*  Travels,  in  France,  Savoy, 
Rhetia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.*' 
arge  4to.  Coryate  was  a  man  of  consummate  vanity,  of  some  learning, 
10  judgment.  Inflamed  with  an  inextinguishable  desire  of  travelling,  ho 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  terminating  his  life  ''  in  the  midst 
odian  travail,"  about  the  year  1617.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
by  and  often  the  matter  of  his  book,  which  is  preceded  by  nearly  siity 
if  what  Fuller  calls  mock-commending  verses.  "Prince  llenry,"  says 
le writer,  "allowed  him  a  pension,  and  kept  him  for  his  servant.  Sweet- 
ind  Coriat  made  up  the  last  course  at  all  Court-entertainments.  Indeed, 
the  courtier's  anvil,  to  try  their  witts  upon,  and  sometimes  this  anvil  ro- 
the  hammers  as  hard  knocks  as  it  received,  his  bluntnesso  repaying  their 
inesse.**  *  , 

II  greater  pedestrian  than  even  Coryate  lived,  at  this  time,  in  the  person  of 
Di  Lithgow,  who  published  his  "  Travels*'  in  1614.  His  peregrinations  were 
Mi  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  he  declares,  at  the  close  of  his 
;hat  in  his  three  voyages  "  his  painful  feet  have  traced  over  (besides  pas- 
f  aeas  and  rivers)  thirty-six  thousand  and  odd  miles,  which  oraweth  near 
e  the  circumf»>reiice  of  the  whole  e^rth."  His  sufferings,  through  the 
f  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Malaga,  who  had  tortured,  rol)l)ed,  and  im-  !  I: 
d  him,  excited  so  much  pity  and  indignation,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Eng-  \'\i. 
e  was  conveyed  to  Theobalds  on  a  feather-bed,  being  unable  to  stand,  that  '  [ 
imes  might  bo  an  eye-witness  of  "  martyred  anatomy/'  as  he  terms  the  J. 
tile  condition  to  which  his  body  had  been  reduced.  Lithgow's  "  Travels" 
ertaining,  and  not  ill  written,  but  they  abound  in  the  marvellous,  and  too 
icite  the  smile  of  incredulity. 
^*  Itinerary,  or  Ten  Yean?s  Travell  through  Germany,  Italy,  England,'* 

Dlio  volume  by  Fines  Moryson,  is  a  production  of  a  far  difTerent  cast.    Mo-  :  [: 

s  a  sober-minded  and  veracious  traveller,  and  that  part  of  his  book  which  i 

to  the  manners  and  customs  of  England  and  Scotland  is  peculiarly  useful  :   I 

eresting.     He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  fellow  of  Peter-house»  '  •] 

dge.     '*  He  began  his  Travels,'*  relates  Fuller,  **  May  the  first,  1591,  over  '  (. 

part  ofChristendome,  and  no  small  share  of  Turky,  even  to  Jerusalem,  4 

*  Fuller's  Wor lilies  of  England,  part  iii.  p.  31.  9 
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and  aflcrwards  printed  his  observations  in  a  large  book,  ^hichy  for  the  traUi 
thereof,  is  in  good  reputation,  for  of  so  great  a  traveller,  he  had  nothing  of  a  tri- 
veller  in  him,  as  to  stretch  in  his  reports.  At  last  he  was  Secretary  to  Gharhi 
Blunt,  deputy  of  Ireland,  saw  and  wrote  the  conflicts  with,  and  conquest  of  Tyrone, 
a  discourse  which  deserveth  credit,  because  the  writer's  eye  guides  his  pen,  and 
the  privacy  of  his  place  acquainted  him  with  many  secret  passages  of  importanee. 
He  dyed  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1614."  * 

In  that  department  of  history  which  may  be  termed  locals  including  topograpkj 
and  antiquities,  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  many  cultivaton. 
''  Persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  this  sort  of  learning  under  queen  Elizabeth/ 
remarks  Nicolson,  ^'  were  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  John  Twyne,  William  Harriioa, 
and  William  Camden.'*  f  Lluyd  possessed  unrivalled  celebrity  in  his  day,  in 
Camden  calls  him  ^'  a  learned  Briton,  who,  for  knowledge  in  antiquities,  wai 
reputed  to  carry,  after  a  sort,  with  him,  all  tlie  credit  and  honour/'  He  wrote  i 
variety  of  tracts,  among  which  is  a  fragment  of  a  Commentary  on  Britain ;  i 
Description  of  the  Island  of  Mona;  a  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  Scotland;  a  Gho- 
rography  of  England  and  Wales;  and  a  Translation  of  Caradoc's  History  of  Walei, 
subsequently  published  by  Powel,  and  again  by  Wynn.  Lluyd  practised  phyak 
at  Denbigh  in  Wales,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1570.  His  friend  Johi 
Twyne,  the  translator  of  his  Commentarioli  Britannics,  under  the  title  of  Tb 
Breviary  of  Britain,  Lond.  1573,  has  been  extolled  also  both  by  Leo  and  Nicolaoi 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country.  He  died  in  1581, 
leaving  behind  him  two  books  of  Commentaries  on  British  History,:):  whicl 
reached  the  press  in  1590,  and  various  Collectanea  relative  ta  the  antiquitiei 
of  Britain. 

We  must  hero  add  to  Bishop  Nicolson*s  enumeration  the  name  of  Williaa 
Lambarde,  the  learned  author  of  '^  Archaionomia,  sive  de  priscis  Anglorum  Legi* 
bus/'  and  of  the  ^'  Perambulation  of  Kent."  This  last  production,  which  wii 
printed  in  1570,  is  the  prolific  parent  of  our  county  histories,  works  which  htm 
in  our  days  very  rapidly  increased,  and  which  exhibit  the  estimation  in  which  the] 
are  held,  by  the  high  price  annexed  to  their  publication. 

Of  Harrison's  ^'  Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Britain"  we  have  alread] 
taken  due  notice,  and  it  would  be  superfluous,  in  this  place,  to  do  more  thai 
mention  the  '*  Britannia  of  Camden."  Proceeding  therefore  to  the  reign  of  James 
we  have  to  increase  the  catalogue  with  the  names  of  Stowe,  Norden,  Carew,  anc 
Burton.  The  "Survey  of  London"  by  Stowe,  is  one  of  the  most  early,  valuable 
and  interesting  of  our  topographical  pieces;  and  on  it  has  been  founded  the  subsfr 
quent  descriptions  of  Hatton,  Seymour,  Maitland,  Noorthouck,  Pennant,  am 
Malcolm.  John  Norden  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  topography  by  his  "Sp» 
culum  Britanniffi,"  which  was  meant  to  include  the  chorography  of  England,  ba 
unfortunately  extends  no  farther  than  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire 
Norden  was  the  projector  of  those  useful  works  familiarly  termed  Guides,  havinj 
written  a  "  Guide  for  English  Travellers,"  and  a  "  Surveyor's  Guide,"  both  work 
of  singular  merit.  He  died  about  the  year  1625.  Richard  Carew,  the  author  o 
the  *'  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  first  printed  in  1602,  and  termed,  by  Fuller,  **  tb 
pleasant  and  faithfull  description  of  Cornwall,"  was  educated  at  Christ-Church 
Oxford,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  though  of  three  years'  standing  in  tb 
University,  '^  he  was  called  out  to  dispute  extempore,  before  the  Earls  of  Leicesta 
and  Warwick,  with  the  matchless  Sir  Philip  Sidney."^  The  Cornwall  of  Carew 
though  now  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  history  of  Dr.  Borlase,  is  a  compi 
lation  of  great  merit,  and  makes  a  nearer  approach  than  Lambarde's  Kent  to  i 
perfect  model  for  county  topography.    Carew  died  in  1620. 

•  Fuller'ii  WortliicJi,  pnri  iii.  p.  167.  t  Hisloricul  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

t  Me  RcbiiN  AlhionMriK,  BriUiiiiiciff  atnuc  AugliciM  Commcntarioruiii,  lib.  duo.  Loni).  lSi9U.  8fO. 

f  yuWer'H  Worthies,  part,  i  p.  S06. 
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William  Burton,  the  last  writer  whom  we  shall  mention  under  this  licad, 
(hough  contemporary  with  Shakspeare  for  more  than  forty  years,  was  not 
ID  author  until  six  years  after  the  poefs  death,  when  he  published  his 
'* Description  of  Leicestershire,'*  folio;  a  book  which,  independent  of  its  own 
ntitity,  had  the  merit  of  stimulating  Sir  William  Dugdale  to  the  composition 
of  his  admirable  **  History  of  Warwickshire."    Burton's  work  was  justly  con- 

(fidered  as  carrying  forward,  on  an  improved  scale,   the   plan  of   Lambarde 
,   and  Carew  ;  it  is  now,  however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  most  copious, 
j  and,  in  every  respect,  the  most  complete  county  history  which  this  kingdom 
I  has  hitherto  produced,  the  ''Leicestershire"  of  Mr.  Nichols.    Burton  was  the 
friend  of  Drayton,  and  brother  to  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
The  third  branch  of  History,  the  personal  or  biograpliical,  cannot  boast  of 
any  very  celebrated  cultivator  during  the  |)eriod  to  which  wc  are  confined. 
Uany  ephemeral  sketches,   it  is  true,  were  given  of  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  enterprise  and  adventure  enjoyed  the 
marked  protection   of  government ;  but    no  classical  production  in  biography, 
properly  so  called,  no  enduring  specimen  of  personal  history  seems  to  have 
j    issued  from  the  press  ;  at  least  we  recollect  no  example,  worth  notice,  in  a 
r    leparate  form  ;  and  of  the  general  compilers  in  this  province,  we  are  reduced 
i    to  mention  the  names  of  Fox  and  Pits.     The  ''Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,"  by  the  first  of  these  Mriters,  commonly  called  "  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs,**  is  a  mixed  composition ;  but  as  consisting  principally  of  personal  detail 
I   and  anecdote,  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  department  of  biography.     The 
I    Grst  edition  of  the  "  Martyrology"  was  published  in  London  in  1663,  in  one 
'    thick  volume  folio,  and  the  fourth  in   1583,  four  vears  l)efore   the  death  of 
the  author,  in  two  volumes  folio.     This  popular  work,  which  was  augmented 
to  three  volumes  folio  in   1632,  has  undergone  numerous  editions,  and  perhaps 
;    no  book  in   our  language  has  been  more  universally  read.      "  It  may   be- 
'    regarded,"  remarks  Granger,  "  as  a  vast  Gothic  building:  in  wliich  some  things 
are  superfluous,  some  irregular,  and  others  manifestly  wrong  :  but  which,  alto- 
pether,   infuse  a  kind  of  religious  reverence ;   and  we  stand  amazed   at  the 
labour,  if  not  at  the  skill,  of  the  architect.     This  book  was,  by  order  of  Queen 
Elizalieth,   placed  in  the  common  halls  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  heads  of  colleges ;  and  was  long  looked  upon  with  a  veneration 
next  to  the  Scriptures  themselves."  * 
John  Pits,  who  died   in   1616,  was  a  writer,   in  not  inelegant  Latin,  of  the 
1    \\\e$  of  the  Boman  Catholic  authors  of  England.    His  work,  which  was  published 
^    after  his  death,  at  Paris,  in  1619,  4to.  is  usually  known  and  quoted   by  the 
title  of  *'De  illustribusAnglia;  scriptoribus."     He  is  a  bold  plagiarist  from  Bale, 
iwrtial  from  religious  bigotry,  and  often  inaccurate  with  regard  to  facts  and 
dates. 

To  this  summary  of  historical  literature  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few 
renarka  on  the  translations  which  were  made,  during  the  era  in  question,  from 
the  Greek  and  Boman  historians,  as  these  would  necessarily  have  much  influence 
00  the  public  taste,  and  would  throw  open  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  could  not  readily  appeal  to  the  originals,  many  sources  of 
imagery  and  fable.  It  appears  then,  that  from  the  year  1550  to  the  year  1616, 
all  the  great  historians  of  Greece  and  Bome  had  been,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
bmiliarized  in  our  language.  That  the  Grecian  classics  were  translated  with 
any  large  portion  of  fldelity  and  spirit,  will  not  easily  be  admitted,  when  wc 
find  their  sense  frequently  taken  from  Latin  or  French  versions  ;  but  they 
itill  served  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  excite  emulation.  The  two  first  books 
of  Herodotus,  4to.  appeared  in  1584 ;  Thucydides  from  the  French  of  Claude 
de  Seysael,  by  Thomas  Nicolls,  folio,   in  1550;  a  great  part  of  Polybius,  by 

*  Granger '•  Biographical  History  of  Englfliicl,  3-.I  edit.  1775.   ^o\.  i.   V-  ^{^. 
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Christopher  Watson,  8vo.  in  1568 ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Thomas  Heclwr, 
4to.  in  1569 ;  Appian,  4to.   in  1578  ;  Josephus,  by  Thomas  Lodge,  folio,  id 
1602 ;  ^Han,  by  Abraham  Fleming,  4to.  in  1576  ;  Herodian,  from  the  Latin    i 
version  of  Politianus,  by  Nycholas  Smyth,  4to.  in  1591 ;  and  Plutarch's  Lives,    i 
from  the  French  of  Amyot,  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  folio,  in  1579.  ^ 

The  Roman  writers  were  more  generally  naturalized,  without  the  aid  of  an  \ 
intermediate  version.  Livy  and  Florns  wore  given  to  the  world  by  Philemoo  i 
Holland,  folio,  in  1600;  Tacitus,  by  Sir  Henry  SaviUeand  Richard  Grenaway^  t 
4to.  and  folio,  in  1591  and  1598 ;  Sallust,  by  Thomas  Payneli,  4to.  and  by  i 
Tliomas  Heywood,  folio,  in  1557  and  1608 ;  Suetonius,  by  Philemon  Holland,  i 
folio,  1606;  Caesar,  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to.,  1565,  and  by  Clement  Ed mundei,  i 
folio,  1600 ;  Justin,  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to.,  1564,  and  by  Holland,  1606;  \ 
Quintus  Curtius,  by  John  Brande,  8vo.,  1561;  Eutropius,  by  Nic.  Uaward,  i 
8vo.,  15f34,  and  Marcellinus,  by  P.  Holland,  folio,  1609.  j 

Such  are  the  chief  authors,  original  and  translated,  which,  in  the  provinee    j 
of  History,  general,  local  and  i)ersonal,  added  liberally  to  the  mass  of  informatioB 
and  utility  which  was  rapidly  accumulating  throughout  the  Shakspearean  era. 

That  our  great  poet  amply  availed  himself  of  these  stores,  more  particularly 
in  those  dramas  which  are  founded  on  domestic  and  foreign  history,  every 
attentive  reader  of  his  works  must  have  adequate  proof.  Several,  indeed,  of 
the  writers  that  wc  have  enumerated,  though  eiclusively  belonging  to  oar 
period,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  literature 
of  their  age,  came  rather  too  late  for  the  poet's  purpose ;  but  of  those  who 
published  sufficiently  early,  ho  has  made  the  best  use.  Traces  of  his  footsteps 
may  be  discerned  in  many  of  the  authors  that  we  have  mentioned,  but  his 
greatest  inroads  seem  to  have  been  made  through  the  compilations  of  Holinshed 
and  Hakluyt,  and  through  the  version  of  Plutarch  by  North.  All  that  wu 
necessary  in  the  minutiae  of  fact,  was  derivable  from  the  labours  of  the  faithful 
Holinshed ;  much  illustration  was  to  be  acquired  from  the  manners-painting 
))en  of  Harrison ;  a  knowledge  of  the  globe  and  its  marvels,  was  attainable 
in  the  narratives  of  Hakluyt ;  and  the  character  and  costume  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  vividly  delineated  in  the  delightful,  though  translated,  pages  of 
Plutarch.  From  these  sources,  and  from  a  few  which  existed  prev ious  to  the 
commencement  of  the  poet*s  age,  such  as  the  Froissard  of  Lord  Bcrners,  and 
the  Chronicle  of  Hall,  were  drawn  and  coloured  those  exquisite  pictures  of 
manners,  history,  and  individual  character,  which  fix  and  enrapture  attention 
throughout  the  dramatic  annals  of  Shakspeare.  Indeed,  from  whatever  mine 
the  poet  procured  his  ore,  he  uniformly  ])uriried  it  into  metal  of  the  finest 
lustre,  and  it  may  truly  he  added,  that  on  the  study  of  the  '^  Histories"  of 
Shakspeare,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature  may  be  founded, 
than  on  any  other  basis. 

Whilst  Qn  the  subject  of  History,  wo  must  deviate  in  a  slight  degree  from 
our  plan,  which  excludes  the  detail  of  science,  to  notice  two  works  in  Natural 
History,  from  which  our  bard  has  derived  various  touches  of  imagery  and 
description ;  I  mean  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  Pliny,  rendered  familiar  to 
our  author  by  the  labours  of  Holland  and  Batman;  the  former  having  published 
his  Translation  of  Pliny's  immense  collection  in  1001,  folio,  and  the  latter  his 
Commentary  npon  Bartholome,  under  the  title  of  **  Batman  uppon  Bartholome 
his  booke  De  proprietatibus  rerum,"  in  1582,  folio.  **  Shakspeare,"  says  Mr. 
Douce,  speaking  of  Batman's  Bartholome,  *'  was  extremely  well  acquainted 
with  this  work ;"  an  assertion  which  he  has  sufficiently  estabUshed  in  the 
course  of  his  "  Illustrations.'**    Few,  indeed,  were  the  |>opular  books  of  his 

*  Aj»  Batmaii'R  Bartholomn,  conllnuos  Mr  Donee,  "  is  Hkrly  hereafter  to  form  an  article  in  a  ^^^r 
N|M!iirean  Library,  it  maj  be  worth  adilin?  that  in  a  private  diary  written  at  the  time  tb«  original  price  of 
Hie  volume  niipcnrs  to  have  been  ei);ht  shiiliiigH.'^— ///tf«/ra^ioft«,  toL  i.  p.  1).  1  hare  lately  wen  a  copy  of 
Ptatmaa,  markcil/  in  a  Sale  C  ataloguc,  at  three  guineas  and  a  half ! 
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badinage  and  frolic,  more  frequently  stimulated  by  malignity  and  revenge, 
n  goaded  to  tbe  task  by  tbe  pressure  of  deservi^d  poverty.     The  fertility  1*1 

writers  is  astonishing;  the  public  was  absolutely  deluged  with  their  pro-  ll 

;,  which  proved  incidentally  useful,  however,  in  their  day,  by  the  exposure 
and  are  valuable,  at  this  time,  for  the  illustrations  which  they  have 
apon  the  most  evanescent  portion  of  our  manners  and  customs. 
ler  description  of  miscellaneous  authors,  consisted  of  those  who,  attached 
iscipline  of  the  puritans,  employed  their  pens  in  inveighing  with  great  hit- 
against  the  dress  and  amusements  of  the  less  rigid  part  of  the  community; 
lirid,  equally  distant  from  the  levity  of  the  first,  and  the  severity  of  the 
class,  was  occupied  in  calmly  discussing  the  various  topics  which  morals, 
id  literature  supplied. 

ampler  of  the  first  species,  no  age  can  produce  more  extraordinary  cha- 
than  Nash,  Decker,  and  Greene;  men  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
follies,  and  debaucheries  of  a  town-life,  indefatigable  as  writers,  and  pes- 
the  advantages  of  learning  and  genius.  Thomas  Nash,  whose  character 
irist  and  critic  we  have  already  given,  in  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Lodge,  died 
16  year  1600,  afler  a  life  spent  in  controversy  and  dissipation.  He  had 
%  wit,  and  learning,  but  debased  by  a  plentiful  portion  of  scurrility  and 
ery;  he  was  born  atLowestofTe  in  Suffolk,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  ho 
as  a  Member  of  St.  John's  College,  nearly  seven  years,  and  obtained  great 
y,  as  the  confuter  and  silencer  of  the  puritanical  Mar-prclatos,  a  service 
trited  the  reputation  which  it  procured  him.  lie  was  the  boon  companion 
srt  Greene,  whose  vices  he  shared,  and  with  whom  he  acted  as  the  unre- 
•courge  of  the  Harveys.  ^ 

terror  of  his  opponents,  this  Aretinc  of  England,  though  most  remarkable  *;$ 

numerous  prose  pamphlets,  was  also  a  dramatic  poet.    His  productions,  as 
rated  by  Mr.  Beloe,  amount  to  five  and  twenty. 
mas  Decker,  an  author  still  more  proliGc,  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic  ■  || 

out  the  year  1597,  and  as  a  prose  writer  in  1603.     His  plays,  now  lost,  :( 

edy  or  written  in  conjunction  with  others,  amount  to  twenty-eight;  but  it 
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professing  to  disclose  the  slang  of  thieves  and  vagabonds;  and,  remarks  Warto' 
from  a  contemporary  Avritcr,  the  most  witty,  elegant,  and  eloquent  display  of  thi 
vices  of  London  then  extant.  '^  Lanthern  and  Candle  Light:  Or,  The  Bel-Man*» 
Second  Nighfs  Walke.  In  which  he  brings  to  light  a  Brood  of  more  strange  ViK- 
lanies  than  ever  were  till  this  Year  discovered/*  4to.  1612.  '^  Villanies  discovered 
by  Lanthorn  and  Candle  Light,  and  the  Helpe  of  a  new  Crier  called  0-pei^«e4). 
Being  an  Addition  to  the  Belman's  second  Night's  Walke,  with  canting  Songi 
never  before  printed.*'  4to.  1616.  It  will  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore,  if  wo  i 
find  this  describer  of  the  arts  and  language  of  thieving  himself  in  a  jail;  he  was,  | 
in  fact,  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  from  1613  to  1616,  if  not  longer.  | 
The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  his  quarrel  with  i, 
Ben  Jonson,  who,  no  doubt  sufficiently  provoked,  satirizes  him  in  his  Poetaster,  , 
1601,  under  the  character  of  Crispinus;  a  compliment  which  Decker  amply  repaid 
in  his  ^'Satiromastix,  or  the  Untrussing  of  the  humorous  Poet,*'  1602,  where  he  } 
lashes  Ben  without  mercy,  under  the  designation  of  Horace  Junior.  Jonaoo 
replied  in  an  address  to  the  Reader,  introduced  in  the  4to  edition  of  his  play,  ii 
place  of  the  epilogue,  and  points  to  Decker,  under  the  appellation  ofthe^^Uih- 
trusser.**  Decker  was  an  old  man  in  1631,  for  in  his  ^^ Hatch  mo  in  London," 
published  in  that  year,  he  says:  '^I  have  been  a  priest  in  Apolto*s  Temple  many 
years,  my  voice  is  decaying  with  my  age;**  he  probably  died  in  1630,  the  previous 
year  being  the  date  of  his  latest  production. 

Of  Robert  Greene,  the  author  of  near  fifty  productions,*  the  history  is  so  highly 
monitory  and  interesting  as  to  demand  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  It  affords, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  learning,  taste,  and  genius  being 
totally  inadequate,  without  a  due  control  over  the  passions,  to  produce  either 
happiness  or  respectability.  This  misguided  man  was  born  at  Norwich,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  parents  in  genteel  life  and  much  esteemed.  He 
was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  from  whence^  at  an  early  period  of 
his  education,  he  was,  unfortunately  for  his  future  peace  of  mind,  induced  to 
absent  himself,  on  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Spain.  His  companions  were  wild 
and  dissolute,  and,  according  to  his  own  confession,f  he  ran  headlong  with  them 
into  every  species  of  dissipation  and  vice. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  John's, 
in  1578,  and  afterwards,  removing  to  Clare-hall,  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  that 
college,  1583.  We  learn,  from  one  of  his  numerous  tracts,  that,  immediately 
after  this  event,  he  visited  the  metropolis,  where  ho  led  a  life  of  unrestrained  de- 
bauchery. Greene  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  perpetually  sinning  and  [)cr- 
petually  repenting  ;  he  had  a  large  share  of  wit,  humour,  fancy,  generosity,  and 
good-nature,  but  was  totally  deficient  in  that  strength  of  mind  which  is  ncTessary 
to  resist  temptation  ;  he  was  conscious,  too,  of  his  great  abilities,  but  at  the  same 
time  deeply  conscious  of  the  waste  of  talent  which  had  been  committed  to  his 
care.  When  we  find,  therefore,  that  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  that 
he  was  actually  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  on  the  19th 
of  Juno,  1584,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a  man  of  his  temperament  and  habits 
would  feel  and  act ;  he  resigned  it,  in  fact,  the  following  year,  no  doubt  shocked 
at  the  disparity  between  his  profession  and  his  conduct;  for  we  find,  from  his 
own  relation,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  incident,  he  had  felt  extreme 
compunction  on  hearing  a  sermon  '^  preached  by  a  godly  learned  man,"  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Norwich. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  that  he  married  ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  have 
saved  Greene  from  himself,  this  was  the  expedient;  for  the  lady  he  had  chosen 

*  For  a  catalogue  of  these,  as  far  an  they  have  hitherto  been  discoTered,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Beloe's  Anecdoten  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.,  and  to  Centura  Lit(*rarin,  vol.  viii. 

t  In  his  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Rtptntanct  of  Robert  Greene^  he  informs  us,  that  "  wa{^  as  lewd  ** 
a«t  himself  ^  drew  him  to  march  into  Italy  and  S{iainc,*^  where  be  ^saW  and  practised  such  villaoie  as  is 
abhomumhh  to  declare. '^ 
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fol  in  her  person,  amiable  and  moral  in  her  character,  and  We  know, 
rorks  of  this  unhappy  man,  that  his  heart  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
fcues,  and  that  he  possessed  a  strong  relish  for  domestic  life. 
lit  of  the  experiment  must  lacerate  the  feelings  of  all  who  hear  it;  for 
,  in  a  manner  never  surpassed,  the  best  emotions  of  our  nature  wither- 
the  touch  of  Dissipation.  The  picture  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  of  our 
fititled  "  Never  Too  Late,"  printed  in  1590,  where  his  career  is  admi- 
xinfessedly  shadowed  forth  under  the  character  of  the  Palmer  Francesco. 
ippear  from  this  striking  narrative,  if  the  minutiae,  as  well  as  the  out- 
are  applicable  to  Greene,  that  he  married  his  wife  contrary  to  the 
tier  father  ;  their  pecuniary  distress  was  great,  but  prudence  and  alTee- 
ed  them  to  realize  the  following  scene  of  domestic  felicity: — 

d  Isabel  joyntly  together  taking  them  to  a  lillle  coUage,  be^^an  to  be  as  Ciceronicall  as 
loroos ;  with  their  hands  thrifl  coveUng  lo  salisfy  their  hearts  thirst,  and  to  be  as  dili- 
ors,  as  they  were  affectionate  in  loves;  so  that  the  parish  wherein  they  lired,  su 
I  for  the  course  of  their  life,  that  they  were  counted  the  very  mirrors  ofmethode;  for 
dioler,  and  nurst  up  in  the  universities,  resolved  rather  to  live  by  his  wit,  than  any 
Dched  with  want,  thinking  this  old  sentence  to  be  true,  '^  the  wishers  and  woulders 
pMxl  householders;*'  therewith  he  applied  himselfe  in  teaching  of  a  schoole,  where,  by 
,  bee  had  not  onely  great  favour,  but  gate  wealthe  to  withstand  fortune.  Isabel^  that 
leeme  no  less  profitable,  then  her  husband  carefuU,  fell  to  her  needle,  and  with  her 
I  lo  prevent  the  injuric  of  necessitic.  Thus  they  laboured  to  maintain  their  loves, 
ie  as  bees,  and  as  true  as  turtles,  as  desirous  to  satisfie  the  world  with  their  desert,  as 
humours  of  their  own  desires.  Living  thus  in  a  league  of  united  virtues,  out  of  this 
»rd  of  conformed  perfection,  they  had  a  sonne  answerable  tQ  their  owne  proportion, 
icrease  their  amitie,  so  as  the  sight  of  their  young  infant  was  a  double  ratifying  of 
o.  Fortune  and  love  thus  joyning  in  the  league,  to  make  these  parties  to  forget  the 
;  bid  nipped  the  blossom  of  their  former  yeres.  * 

jlry  of  Greene  abounds  still  more  than  the  prose  with  the  most  ex- 
ineations  of  rural  peace  and  content,  and  the  following  lines  feelingly 
short  and  only  happy  period  of  his  life  : — 

**  Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content, 
The  quiet  rninde  is  richer  than  a  crowiie  ; 
Sweete  are  the  nights  in  carelesse  slumber  spent, 

The  poor  estate  scorncB  Foriune'g  angry  frowne  : 
Such  sweete  content,  such  minde,  such  sleepc,  such  blis, 
Beggers  injoy,  when  princes  oft  doe  mis. 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest, 

The  cottage  that  afToords  no  pride  nur  care. 
The  meane  that  grees  with  country  musicke  best. 

The  sweete  consort  of  mirth  an<i  musick^s  fare. 
Obscured  life  sets  downe  a  type  of  blis, 
A  miode  content  both  crownc  and  kingdome  is.  f 

is  it  to  bo  lamented,  and  with  a  sense,  too,  of  humiliation  for  the  frailly 
nature,  that,  with  such  inducements  to  a  moral  and  rational  life,  with 
to  support  existence  comfortably,  for  he  had  some  property  of  his  own, 
irife's  dowry  had  been  paid,:|:  and  with  a  child  whom  he  loved,  and 
Te  whom  he  confesses  was  endowed  with  all  that  could  endear  and  dig- 
lez,  he  could  snfler  his  passions  so  far  to  subdue  his  reason,  as  to  throw 
ntials  towards  happiness  away  1  In  the  year  1586  he  abandoned  this 
roman  and  her  son,  to  revel  in  all  the  vicious  indulgences  of  the  me- 
The  causes  of  this  iniquitous  desertion  may  be  traced  in  his  works ; 
e  we  learn  that,  in  the  first  place,  she  had  endeavoured,  and  perhaps 

Uteraria,  vol  viii.  p.  11,  12. 

reene  8  Farewell  to  FoUie.    Vide  BgIoc'h  Anecd.itcH,  vol.  vi.  p.  7 

n  these  circumstanccf — hii«  haTiog  nqnandiTod  lii^  piiternal  inheritance  and  his  marriage 

B  hui  two  tracts,  ^  Never  Too  l^tu,*^  uud  ^*  Ucpcntance,'^  where  all  the  prominent  eventa  oC 

^tailed. 
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Webpe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  Tor  thee. 

Mothers  wagge,  prettie  boy. 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy  ; 

When  thy  father  first  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  roe. 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe, 

Fortune  changd  made  him  so, 

When  he  had  lelt  his  prettie  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 

Weepe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

Streaming  teares  that  never  stint, 

Like  pearle  drops  from  a  flint, 

Fell  by  coarse  from  his  eies, 

That  one  anothers  place  supplies. 


Thus  he  grieyed  in  every  part, 
Teares  of  bloud  fell  from  his  heart, 
When  he  left  his  prettie  hoy. 
Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

The  wanton  smilde,  father  wept, 

Mother  cried,  babie  lept ; 

Now  he  crow*d  more  he  cride. 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide ; 

He  must  goe,  he  must  kisse 

Childe  and  mother,  babie  blisie, 

For  he  lelt  his  prettie  boy. 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 
Weep  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  tbee^*' 


In  the  mean  time  he  pursued  his  career  of  debauchery  in  Town,  whilst  hii 
forsaken  wife  retired  into  Lincolnshire.  In  July,  1588,  he  was  incor|M)rated  at 
Oxford,  at  which  time,  says  Wood,  he  was  ''a  pastoral  sonnet  maker,  and  author 
of  several  things  which  were  pleasing  to  men  and  women  of  his  time:  they  made 
much  sport,  and  were  valued  among  scholars.'^f  f    In  short,  such  had  been  the 

*  Oldyt  says,  that  "  he  left  his  wife,  for  her  good  adTicc,  in  the  year  1566."    Berk«ii1iout*s  Biograrl^** 
Litcraria,  p.  990.  note  d. 
jl  See  Censura  IJti  mria,  vol.  viii.  p.  13.  %  Bcrkenhout,  p.  S90.  note  tL 

Q  **  Neter  Too  Late.**    See  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  viii.  p.  15. 
^'  Oreeat'i  ilrcadia,  1587.  ft  lliographia  Literaria.  p.  889. 


too  importunately  for  such  an  irritable  character,  to  reform  his  evil  propenaitiea  ;* 
and  secondly  that  on  a  visit  to  London  on  business,  he  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
allurements  of  a  courtesan,  f  and  on  this  woman,  whose  name  was  Ball,  aoid  oa 
her  infamous  relations,  for  her  brother  was  afterwards  hanged,  %  heaquandend 
both  his  own  property  and  that  of  his  wife. 

It  is  almost  without  a  parallel  that  during  the  remainder  of  Greene's  life,  inclod- 
ing  only  six  years,  he  was  continually  groaning  with  anguish  and  repentance, 
and  continually  plunging  into  fresh  guilt ;  that  in  his  various  tracts  he  was  coo-  \ 
fessing  his  sins  with  the  deepest  contrition,  passionately  apostrophising  his  injured  j 
wife,  imploring  her  forgiveness  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and  describing,  ii  • 
language  the  most  touching  and  impressive,  the  virtue  of  her  whom  he  hid  \ 
so  basely  abandoned.  .. 

He  tells  us,  under  the  beautifully  drawn  character  of  Isabel,  by  whom  he  re-  ,' 
presents  his  wife,  that  upon  her  being  told,  by  one  of  his  friends,  of  his  intended 
residence  in  London,  and  by  another,  of  the  attachment  which  had  fixed  him 
there,  she  would  not  at  first  credit  the  tale ;  but,  when  convinced,  she  hid  her  boe, 
and  inwardly  smothered  her  sorrows,  yet  grieving  at  his  follies,  though  unwilliag  -, 
to  hear  him  censured  by  others,  and  at  length  endeavouring  to  solace  her  afflie-  i 
tion  by  repeating  to  her  cittern  some  applicable  verses  from  the  Italian  of  Arioeto.  [ 
He  then  adds,  that  she  subsequently  hinted  her  knowledge  of  the  amour  to  him  f 
in  a  letter,  saying  '^  the  onely  comfort  that  I  have  in  thine  absence  is  the  child,  « 
who  lies  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  smiles  as  wantonly  as  his  father  when  he  wai  \ 
a  wooer.  But,  when  the  boy  says,  'Mam,  where  is  my  dad,  when  w  il  he  come  \ 
home ;'  then  the  calm  of  my  content  turneth  to  a  present  storm  of  piercing  j 
sorrow,  that  I  am  forced  sometime  to  say,  '  unkinde  Francesco  that  forgets  hii 
Isabell.'  I  hope  Francesco  it  is  thine  affaires,  not  my  faults,  that  procure  thii 
long  delay."§ 

The  following  pathetic  song  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Greene  by  the  scene 
just  described,  and  is  a  further  proof  of  the  singular  disparity  subsisting  betweeD 
his  conduct  and  his  feelings.— 

*•  BY  A  MOTHER  TO  HER  INFANT. 
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MTagance  of  Greene,  that  ho  was  now  compelled  to  write  for  his  daily  support, 
id  his  biographers,  probably  without  any  suflicient  foundation,  have  chosen  to 
insider  him  as  the  first  of  our  poets  who  wrote  for  bread.  It  should  be  recorded, 
nrerer,  that  his  pen  was  employed  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his  wife;  for 
^ood  tells  us,  and  it  is  a  mitigating  fact  which  has  boen  strangely  overlooked  by 
'ery  other  writer,  that  he  '*  wrote  to  maintain  his  wife,  and  that  high  and  loose 
Nirse  of  living  which  poets  generally  follow."*  We  have  reason,  indeed,  to  con- 
ode,  that  the  income  which  he  derived  from  his  literary  labours  was  considerable, 
r  his  popularity  as  a  writer  of  prose  pamphlets,  which,  as  Warton  observes, 
lay  **  claim  the  appellation  of  satires,*'  was  unrivalled.  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to 
lem  in  his  *'  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,''f  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
3scribing  a  chamber-maid,  says  **she  roads  Greene's  works  over  and  over;  but  is 
)  carried  away  with  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  slie  is  many  times  resolv'd  to 
in  out  of  herself,  and  become  a  lady-errant.":}: 

It  must  l>e  confessed  that  many  of  the  prose  tracts  of  Greene  are  licentious  and 
idecent;  but  there  are  many  also  whose  object  is  useful  and  whose  moral  is  pure. 
'hey  are  written  with  great  vivacity,  several  are  remarkable  for  the  most  poignant 
iiller}%  all  exhibit  a  glowing  warmth  of  indignation,  and  many  are  inters[)ersed 
ith  t)cautiful  and  highly  polished  specimens  of  his  poetical  ])Owers.  On  those 
rhich  are  employed  in  exposing  the  machinations  of  his  infamous  associates,  he 
eems  to  place  a  high  value,  justly  considering  their  detection  as  an  essential 
etY'ice  done  to  his  country;  and  he  fervently  thanks  his  God  for  enabling  him  so 
ocressfully  to  lay  ojKin  the  **  most  horrible  Coosenages  of  the  common  Cony- 
latchers;  Cooseners  and  Crosse  Biters,"  names  which  in  those  days  designated 
he  perpetrators  of  every  species  of  deception  and  knavery. § 

But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  his  numerous  pieces,  are  those  which 
relate  to  his  own  character,  conduct,  and  repentance.  The  titles  of  these,  as  they 
\m\  unfold  the  laudable  views  with  which  they  were  written,  we  shall  give  at 
length. 

1,  Greene's  Mourning  Garment,  given  him  by  Repentance  at  the  Funerals  of 
Lo¥e,  which  he  [)resents  for  a  Favour  to  all  young  Gentlemen  that  w^ishe  to  weano 
themselves  from  wanton  desires.  Both  pleasant  and  profitable.  By  R.  Greene, 
Itriusque  Academias  in  Artibus  Magister.     Sero  sed  serio.     Lend.  1590. 

2,  Greene's  Never  Too  Late.  Sent  to  all  youthful  Gentlemen,  decyphering 
in  a  true  English  Historic  those  particular  vanities,  that  with  their  frosty  vapours 
nip  the  Blossomes  of  every  Braine  from  attaining  to  his  intended  perfection.  As 
pleasant  as  profitable,  being  a  right  Pumice  Stone,  apt  to  race  out  Idlenesse  with 
delicht,  and  folly  with  admonition.  By  Robert  Greene,  In  Artibus  Magister. 
Lond.  1590. 

3  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit.  Bought  with  a  miUion  of  Repentance,  de- 
srribing  the  Folly  of  Youth,  the  Falshood  of  make-shift  Flatteries,  the  Miserie  of 
tlic  Negligent,  and  Mishaps  of  deceiving  Courtezans.  Published  at  his  dying 
Request,  and  newly  corrected  and  of  many  errors  purged.  Felicem  fuisse  infaus- 
turn.    Lond.  1592. 

4.  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie.  Sent  to  Courtiers  and  Scholers,  as  a  President 
towarne  them  from  the  vain  Defights  that  drawe  Youth  on  to  Repentance.  Sero 
led  serio.    By  Robert  Greene. 

5-  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes.  Wherein,  by  himselfe,  is 
tad  open  his  loose  Life,  with  the  Manner  of  his  Death.      Lond.  1592. 

*  Atheiue  Ozonieniei,  vol.  i.  col.  136.  t  -^^^  >'•  "^'  3* 

t  Vide  New  and  choice  Characti>rH  of  scTerall  Authorn,  Uifscthcr  with  that  cxquinite  and  unmatcht 
ponnc,  11ie  Wife ;  written  by  Svr  ThnmaH  Overburic.  i^ond.  1615. 

{  liu  **  trifling  pamphlet*  of  Love,*'  as  he  himself  terms  them  (see  Hrnenlanoe  of  Robert  Greene),  we 
Aall  not  notice ;  but  there  are  two,  under  the  titles  of  ^  Penelope's  Webb,"  and  "  Circrout- 
inor,"  which  deterre  mention,  an  exhibiting  many  excellent  preceptv  and  examples  for  the  ^ovAkk  vA 
bodi  sexes. 
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6.  Greene's  Vision.  Written  at  the  instant  of  his  deaths  conteyning  a  peniteot 
Passion  for  the  foUy  of  his  Pen.    Sero  sed  serio.    By  Robert  Greene. 

In  these  publications  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  reparatioD  io 
his  power,  by  exposing  his  own  weakness  and  folly,  by  detailing  the  melancholy 
eflects  of  his  dissipation,  and  by  painting  in  the  most  impressive  terms  the  contri- 
tion which  he  so  bitterly  felt.  In  what  exquisite  poetry  he  could  deplore  hif 
vicious  habits,  and  by  what  admirable  precepts  he  could  direct  the  conduct  of 
others,  will  be  learnt  from  two  extracts  taken  from  his  '^  Never  Too  Late/*  iq  the 
first  of  which  the  Penitent  Palmer,  the  intended  symbol  of  himself,  repeats  the 
following  ode : 


*  Whiiome  in  the  Winter*8  rage, 
r  A  Palmer  old  and  TuU  of  age. 
Sate  and  thought  upon  his  youth, 
With  eyes,  teares,  and  hart's ruih, 
Bceing  all  with  cares  yblent, 
When  he  thought  on  yeeres  roispent, 
When  his  follies  came  to  minde. 
How  fond  love  had  made  him  blinde, 
And  wrapt  him  iu  a  fielde  of  woes, 
Shadowed  with  pleasures  shoes. 
Then  he  sighed,  and  sayd,  alas ! 
Man  is  siniie,  and  flesh  is  grasse. 
I  thought  my  mistrcs  hairs  were  gold, 
Anil  in  her  locks  my  harte  I  folde ; 
Her  ainfier  tresses  were  the  sight 
That  wrapped  me  iu  vaine  delight : 
Her  ivorie  front,  her  pretie  chin, 


Were  stales  that  drew  me  on  to  sin : 

Her  starry  lookes,  her  christalt  eyes, 

Brighter  than  the  siinnes  arise  : 

Sparkling  pleasing  flames  of  fire, 

Yoakt  my  thoughts  and  my  desire, 

That  I  gan  cry  ere  I  blin. 

Oh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin. 

Her  face  was  faire,  her  breath  was  sweet, 

All  her  lookes  for  loye  was  meete  : 

But  love  is  folly  this  I  know, 

And  beauty  fadeth  like  to  snow. 

Oh  why  should  roan  delight  in  pride. 

Whose  blossome  like  a  dew  doth  glide : 

When  these  supposes  taught  roy  thought. 

That  world  was  vaine,  and  beautie  nought, 

I  gan  to  sigh,  and  say,  alas  { 

Man  is  sinne,  and  flesh  is  grasse.*^  * 


The  second  extract,  entitled  the  Farewell  of  a  friend,  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Francesco  the  Palmer,  "by  one  of  his  companions;**  such  an  one, 
indeed,  as  might  have  saved  him  from  ruin,  had  he  sought  for  the  original  in  real 
life. 

*'  Let  Ood's  worship  be  thy  morning's  worke,  and  hit  wisdome  the  direction  of  Iby  dayc5 
labour. 

'*  Rise  not  without  thankes,  nor  sleepe  not  without  repentance. 

"  Choose  but  a  few  friends,  and  try  those;  for  the  flatterer  speakes  fairest. 

*'  If  thy  wife  be  wise,  make  her  thy  secretary;  else  locke  thy  thoughts  in  thy  heart,  for  women 
are  seldome  silent. 

'^  If  she  be  faire,  be  not  jealous;  for  suspicion  cures  not  womens  follies. 

*^  If  she  be  wise,  wrong  her  not;  for  if  thou  lovest  others  she  will  loath  thee. 

'*  Let  thy  children's  nurture  t>e  their  richest  portion  :  for  wisdome  is  more  precious  than 
wealth. 

*'  Be  not  proude  among  thy  poor  neighbours  ;  for  a  poore  man's  hate  is  perillous. 

*'  Nor  loo  familiar  wilh  great  men  ;  for  presumption  winncs  disdaine."  t 

The  virtues  of  Greene  were,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  confined  to  his  books;  they 
were  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  for,  however  sincere  might  be  his  repen- 
tance at  the  moment,  or  determined  his  resolution  of  reform,  the  impression  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  transient;  he  continued  to  indulge,  with  few  interruptions, 
his  vicious  course,  until  a  death,  too  accordant  with  the  dissipated  tissue  of  his 
life,  closed  the  melancholy  scene.  He  died,  says  Wood,  about  1592,  of  a  surfeit 
taken  by  eating  pickled  herrings  and  drinking  Rhenish  wine.  It  appears  that  his 
friend  Nash  was  of  the  party. 

Of  the  debauchery,  poverty,  and  misery  of  Greene,  Gabriel  Harvey,  with  whom 
he  had  carried  on  a  bitter  personal  controversy,  has  left  us  a  highly-coloured 
description.  If  the  last  scene  of  his  life  be  not  exaggerated  by  this  inveterate 
opponent,  it  presents  with  a  picture  of  distress  the  most  poignant  and  pathetic 
upon  record. 

*  Vide  Beloe's  Auecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  9. 

f  Never  Too  Late,  part  ii.    See  CeMura  Literaria,  vol.  tiii.  p.  186,  136. 
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**  1  once  bemoned,"  relates  Harrey,  ''the  decayed  and  blasted  estate  of  M.  Gascoigne,  who 
ianted  not  some  commendable  parts  of  conceit,  and  endevour :  but  unhappy  M.  Oascoigne,  bow 
oridly  bappy*  In  comparisoD  of  most  unhappy  1\1.  Greene  ?  He  never  envyed  me  so  much  as  I 
>Uied  bim  from  my  hart ;  especially  when  his  hostessse  Isam,  with  teares  In  her  eies,  and  sighes 
IhND  i  deeper  foontaine  (for  she  loved  him  deereiy)  tould  me  of  his  lamentable  begging  of  a  penny 
poll  of  Malmesie  ; — and  how  he  wasfaine,  poore  soule,  to  borroweher  husbands  shirte,  whiles  his 
iwae  was  a  washing :  and  how  his  dublct,  and  hose,  and  sworde  were  sold  for  three  shillings :  and 
beside  the  charges  of  his  winding  sheete,  which  was  four  shillinges,  and  the  charges  of  his  burlall 
jcsierday  in  the  New*church-yard  necre  Bedlam,  which  was  six  sbillinges  and  foure  pence ;  how 
deeply  bee  was  indebted  to  her  poore  husbande  :  as  appeered  by  hys  owne  bonde  of  tcnne  poundes : 
vhich  the  good  woman  kindly  shewed  mc :  and  besecched  me  to  read  the  writing  beneath  :  which 
was  a  tetter  to  his  abandoned  wife,  in  the  bchalfe  of  his  gentle  host :  not  so  short  as  persuasible  in 
the  beginning,  and  pitifull  in  the  ending. 

Doll  I  rharge  Nice  by  the  love  of  our  youth,  and  by  my  soules  rest,  that  thou  wiite  see  this 
■unpaide :   for  if  bee  and  his  wife  had  not  succoured  me,  1  had  died  in  the  slrcetcs. 

Robert  Greene."* 

Ihi"  pity  which  Harvey  assumes  upon  this  occasion  may  justly  be  considered 
as  hypocritical;  for  the  pamphlet  wjience  the  above  extract  has  been  taken, 
abounds  in  the  most  rancorous  abuse  and  exaggerated  description  of  tlic  vices  of 
Greene,  and  contains,  among  other  invectives,  a  sonnet  unparalleled,  perhaps, 
for  the  keen  sc\erity  of  its  irony,  and  for  the  dreadful  solemnity  of  tone  in  which 
it  is  delivennJ.  It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  Harvey,  the  physician,  who  had 
been  dt*ad  some  years,  but  who  had  largely  participated  of  the  torrent  of  satire 
which  Greene  had  poured  upon  his  brothers  (labriel  and  Richard.  If  it  be  the 
composition  of  Gabriel,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  from 
the  tract  in  which  it  appears,  it  must  be  deemed  infinitely  snperior,  in  point  of 
|x)etical  merit,  to  any  thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

JOHN  HAIiVEY  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  WELCOME  TO  ROBERT  GREENE! 

•*  Come,  fellow  Greene,  corac  to  thy  gaping  grave. 

Bid  Vanity  and  Foolery  farewell, 
That  overlong  bant  plaid  the  mad-brained  knave. 

And  overloud  bast  rung  the  bawdy  bell. 
Vermine  to  vermine  must  repair  at  last ; 

No  fitter  house  for  busic  folke  to  dwell ; 
Thy  conny-catching  pageants  are  past. 

Some  other  must  tliosc  arrant  stories  tell : 
These  hungry  wormes  thinkc  long  for  their  repast ; 

Come  on ;  I  pardon  thy  ofTence  to  mc  ; 
It  was  thy  living;  be  not  so  aghast ! 

A  Fool  and  a  Fhysitian  may  agree ! 
And  for  my  brothers  never  vex  tnyself ; 
They  are  not  to  disease  a  buried  elfc."  t 

We  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  character  and  writings  of  Greene,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  most  popular  miscellaneous  author  of  his 
day,  from  the  striking  talent  and  genius  which  his  productions  display,  and  from 
the  morallesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  conduct  and  his  suflerings.  It  may  beuseful 
to  remark  here,  that  a  wellchosen  selection  from  his  pamphlets,  now  all  extremely 
rare,  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  interesting  volumes  in  the  lan- 
guage. % 

Of  the  next  class  of  miscellaneous  writers,  those  derived  from  that  part  of  tho 
communtty  which  adhered  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the  Puritans,  and  who 
employed  their  pens  chiefly  in  satirizing  their  less  enthusiastic  neighbours,  it  will 

*  Pour  LettiTi  and  Certaine  Sonnets.  Especially  touchinc  Robert  Orccne,  and  other  Poets  by  bim 
abimrd.   Lond.  1592    Vide  Beloi's  Anecdote^!,  \ol  ii.  p.  201,  *202. 

+  Vide  D'lsraeii*!*  CalamitieH  of  Authors,  vol.  iL  p.  17, 18. 

i  T1ii«  article  ha«  been  chiefly  drawn  up  from  document!!  nirorded  hy  Wood,  Berkenhout,  Beloe'n 
Anecdotes  of  Literature,  Disraeli,  and  the  Censura  Litcraria.  The  extracls  Nclected  from  his  pamphU'tH 
bj  Mr.  Brloe,  to  the  openiof;  of  h'n  sixth  volume,  will  enable  the  reader  to  Umt\  a  pretty  good  efitiroate  of 
the  poetical  geniui  of  Greene. 
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hp  sufl[)cicn(  to  notice  two,  who  hare  attracted  a  more  than  common  share  of  at- 
ft'ntion,  as  well  for  the  ranmur  of  their  animadversion,  as  for  their  rooted  antipathj 
to  tlie  stase.  The  first  of  these,  Stephen  Gosson,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  ;  on  leaving  the  University,  hewent  to  London,  where  he  commenced  poet 
nnd  dramatist,  anj,  accordinz  to  Wood,  *^  for  his  admirable  penning  of  partorals, 
wa^s  ranked  with  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Tho.  Chaloncr,  Edm.  Spencer,  Abrah.  Fraunce, 
and  Rich.  Bernfield."  *  ilis  dramatic  writings,  which  consist  of  a  tragedy,  found- 
*m1  on  Cata line's  conspiracy,  a  comedy,  and  a  morality,  were  never  printed.  Of 
his  devotion  to  the  Muses,  however,  he  soon  after  heartily  repented,  as  of  a  most 
heinous  sin;  for,  imbibins  the  sour  severity  of  the  Puritans,  he  left  the  metropolis, 
became  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family,  in  thecountry,  and  subsequently  took  orden, 
declaiming  in  a  style  so  vehement  against  the  amusements  of  his  early  days,  as  to 
acquire  a  great  share  of  popular  notoriety.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
is  entitled  **  The  Srhoole  of  Abuse  Conteining  a  pleasaunt  Invective  against 
Poets,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Catorpillers  of  a  Comonwelth ;  setting  up  the 
Flagg  of  Defiance  to  their  mischievous  exercice,  and  overlhrowing  their  Bui  warkes 
by  prophane  Writers,  naturall  Reason,  and  common  experience.  A  discourse  u 
pleasaunt  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  learning,  as  profitable  for  all  that  wyll  follow 
vertue.  By  Stephen  Gosson,  Stud.  Oxon."  London,  1597.  This  was  speeditf 
followed  by  another  attack  in  a  pamphlet,  termed  **  Playes  confuted  in  five  Action*, 
etc.  Proving  that  they  are  not  to  be  sufl'redin  a  christian  commonwcale,  etc.;"-f 
a  philippic  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  as  he  had  done  hii 
Schoolc  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  both  of  whom  considered  the  liberty  which  he  had 
taken,  rather  in  the  light  of  an  insult  than  a  coniplinK^nt. 

The  warfare  of  Gosson,  however,  was  mildness  itself,  compared  with   that 
which  Philip  Stubbes  carried  on  against  the  same  host  of  poetical  sinners.     This 
puritanical  zealot,  whose  work  we  have  repeatedly  quoted,  conmienced  his  attack 
upon  the  public  in  the  year  1583,  by  publishing  in  small  8vo.  the  first  edition  of 
his  ''Anatomic  of  Abuses :"  contavninc  adiscoverie,  or  briefe  suniarie  ofsnch 
notable  vices  and  imperfections  as  now  rav  ne  in  many  Christian  Countreyes  of  the 
AVorlde:  but  (especiallie)  in  a  verie  famous  Ilande  called  Ailgna  :  etc."    A  second 
impression,  which    now  lies  before  me,   was   printed   in   1595,  4to.  and  both 
it  and  the  octavo  are  among  the  scarcest  of  Eli/alx'than  books.     •'  Stubbes," 
remarks  Mr.  Dibdin,''  did  what  he  could,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  to  disturb 
every  socini  and  harmless  amusement  of  the  age.     He  was  the  forerunner  of  that 
snarling  satirist,  Prynne;  but  I  ought  not  thus  to  cuiriiim,  for  fear  of  bringing 
upon  me  the  united  indignation  of  a  host  of  black-letter  critics  and  philologists.    A 
large  and  clean  copy  of  his  sorrily  printed  work,  is  among  the  choicest  treasures 
ofa  Shakspearean  virtuoso."     He  subjoins,  in  a  note,  commencing  in  the  true 
spirit  of  bibliomaniacism,  that  ''  Sir  John  Hawkins  calls  this  '  a  curious  and  very 
scarce  book  ;*  and  so  does  my  friend,  Mr.  Utterson ;  who  revels  in  his  morocco- 
coalcd  copy  of  it — '  Exemplar  olim  Farmerianuml*"  Then  proceeding  more  so- 
berly, he  adds,  **  Let  us  be  candid,  and  not  sacrifice  our  better  judgments  to  our 
bof>k-passions.    After  all,  Stubbes's  work  is  a  caricatured  drawing.    It  has  strong 
passages,  and  a  few  original  thoughts;  and  is,   moreover,  one  of  the  very  few 
works  printed  in  days  of  v  ore,  which  have  running  titles  to  the  subjects  discussed 
in  them.     Tb(\se  may  be  recommendations  with  the  bibliomaniac  :  but  he  should 
1)0  informed  that  this  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  puritanical  cant,  and  licen- 
tious language  :  that  vices  are  magnified  in  it  in  order  to  be  lashed,  and  virtues 
diminished  that  they  might  not  be  noticed.    Stubbes  equals  Prynne  in  his  anathe- 
mas against  Playsand  Interludes;  and  in  his  chapters  upon  '  Dress^and  '  Dancing,* 
ho  rakes  together  every  coarse  and  pungent  plirase  in  order  to  descril)C 'these 
liorrii»l«?  sins'  with  due  severity.     He  is  sometimes  so  indecent,  that,  for  tho  credit 
of  the  age  and  of  a  virgin  reign,  we  must  hope  that  every  virtuous  dame  threw 

#  \Vood*.i  AtlivhK  Oxon.  \o].  i.  f  Warton'b  Hist,  of  Engli!^!i  Poelry,  toI.  iii.  p  MB.  note  f. 
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he  copy  of  his  book^  which  came  into  her  possession  l)cluiul  the  (ire.     Thismay 
easoaably  account  for  its  present  rarity."* 

Of  the  tone  in  which  Stubbes's  book  is  written  no  inaccurate  juds^ment  may  l)0 
bnnedfrom  the  various  passages  wliich  we  have  already  quoted;  but  the  following 
thort  extract  will  more  fully  develop,  perhaps,  the  acrimony  of  his  pen  than  any 
itragraph  that  has  yet  been  brought  forward.  He  is  speaking  of  the  neglect,  of 
tois  Book  of  Martyrs,  '^  whilst  other  toyes,  fantasies  and  bableries,"  he  adds, 
*  wherof  the  world  is  ful,  are  sufl'ored  to  I  e  printed.  Then  prophane  schedules, 
Mcraligious  libels,  and  hethnical  pamphlets  of  toyes  and  bableries  ( the  authors 
irhereof  mav  vendirate  to  themselves  no  smal  commendations,  at  the  hands  of  the 
devU  for  inventing  the  saim^)  corrupt  men's  mindcs,  pervert  good  wits,  allure  to 
baudrie,  induce  to  whordome,  sup|)resse  virtue  and  erect  vice:  which  thin^  how 
ihould  it  be  otherwise?  for  are  they  not  invended  and  excogitat  by  Belzebut), 
mitten  by  Lucifer,  licensed  by  Pluto,  printed  by  Cerberus,  and  set  a  broche  to 
lale  by  the  infernal  furies  themselves  to  the  poysning  of  the  whole  worlde."  f 

The  works  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes  are  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  numerous 
illustrations  whicli  they  incidentally  give  of  the  manners,  customs,  dress  and  di- 
versions, of  their  age,  and  especially  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  cha- 
racter and  costume  of  the  stage. 

The  progR^ss  of  discussion  has  at  length  brought  us  to  the  third  class  of  Mis- 
"ellaneous  SVrilers,  who  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  more  decorous  and 
)hilosophic  cast  in  composition  than  the  authors  who  ha>e  just  fallen  beneath  our 
lotice.  The  individuals  of  this  genus,  too,  are  numerous,  but  we  shall  content 
wrselves  with  the  mention  of  thrw,  wlio  were  more  than  usually  popular  in  their 
lay,  Thomas  Lodge,  Abraham  Fleming,  and  Gorvase  Markham.  Lodge  was 
■ducated  at  Oxford,  which  he  entered  about  1573;  betook  his  degree  of  Doctor 
»f  Medicine  at  Avi^znon,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in  London,  where  he  died  in 
1625.  He  was  adramatic  poet  as  well  as  a  miscellaneous  writer,  and  wasconsidered 
)y  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  uncommon  genius.  He  appears  to  have  been, 
lot  only  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  to  have  possessed  no  small  share  of 
Riit  anil  humour,  and  to  have  uniformly  wielded  his  pen  in  support  of  morality  and 
Hood  order.  Of  his  pieces  no  doubt  many  have  perished ;  in  his  professional  ca- 
Mcity,  only  one  remains,  a  ''Treatise  on  the  Plague;  but  the  productions  which 
icquired  him  most  celebrity  were  written  to  expose  the  follies  and  >ices  of  the 
imes,  and  of  these,  about  half  a  dozen  are  preserved.  He  is  now  best  known  by 
lis  **  Wits  Miserie  and  the  AVorlds  Madnesse.  Discovering  the  Devils  incarnate 
if  this  Age.  Lond.  1596:**  a  tract  ^  hich,  although  so  extremely  rare  as  to  be  in 
he  possession  of  only  one  or  two  collectors,  has  been  frequently  quoted,  owing  to 
ts  containing  some  interesting  notices  of  contemporary  writers.  The  principal 
aults  in  the  literary  character  of  Lodge  seem  to  have  been  a  love  of  qiinintness 
md  aflectation;  the  very  titles  of  his  ])amphlets  indicate  the  former;  thealliteration 
n  the  one  just  transcribed  is  notorious,  and  another  is  termed  **Catharos.  Di«i- 
;enes  in  his  Singularilie.  Wherein  is  comprehended  his  merrie  baighting  fit  for 
ill  men's  benefits;  Christened  by  him,  A  Nettle  for  Nice  Noses,  1591."  From  a 
lassage  in  **The  Keturne  from  Pernassus*  it  is  evident  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
leeply  tainted  with  Euphuism,  the  literary  folly  of  his  time.  The  poet  is  speaking 
if  Lodge  and  Watson  both,  he  says, 

—  **  subject  to  a  crittick's  mari;iiia11, 
Lodtje  lor  his  oare  in  every  pa{HT  Itoatc, 
He  that  turnesi  over  Galea  cverv  day. 
To  Bit  and  simper  Euphuc's  legacy.*':^ 

Abraham  Fleming,  the  corrector  and  enlarger  of  tho  second  edition  of  IIo- 
inahed's  Chronicle  in  1585,  was  prodigiously  fertile,  both  as  an  original  writer  and 

*  Dibdin**  Bibltonmnia,  p.  3G6.  -j-  Auatomic  uf  Abuser,  big  P,  p.  7. 

X  ABcial  briush  Dnma,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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n  (ranslator.  In  Iho  latter  cnparity  he  gave  veraioos  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georfio 
nrYir(:il,  both  in  rhyme  orTourtecn  Tcet,  1539,  and  in  the  re^lar  Alexandriat 
wilhout  rhyme,  1580;  Dr.,£lian's  Various  History  in  1S76;  of  Select  Epistles  of 
Cicero,  157U,  anil  in  llw  same  year,  a  "Panoplie  of  Epistles  from  Tnlly  Im- 
crnlrs,  Pliny,  and  others;  of  the  Greek  Panegyric  of  Synesius,  and  of  various  Litia 
works  of  the  lin<<i-nth  renlury.  As  an  orif^inal  miscellarieuua  vriler,  his  pieeei 
an'xtill  more  niimei-oiis,  and,  for  the  most  [Kirt,  occupied  by  moral  and  religjoui 
cnhjerts;  fur  example,  one  is  called  "The  Cundyl  of  Comfort,"  1579;  a  second 
"  The  Jtatti'l  hctwoen  the  Virldos  and  Vices,"  l58-i,  and  a  third  *>  The  Dtamooi 
of  IV\olion."  ISSii.  This  last  is  so  singularly  <)uaint  lioth  in  its  tillc-page  lad  di- 
visions, jiu  su|u>ri(ir.  inderd,  in  lli<>$e  de|)nrltiicnts,  to  the  titles  of  his  cuntemponrj 
IiihI^i'.  and  so  indicative  of  the  curious  tasti-  of  tlie  times  in  the  methodical  o- 
ranp'nienl  of  lilerary  matter,  as  to  rati  for  a  furtherdcsrription.  Th(!  compMe 
title  runs  thus :  "  The  Dianioud  of  Devotion  :  Cut  and  squarod  into  sixe  sevmB 
iminles:  nnmelie,  1.  The Footepath of  Felicitie.  '2.  AGuidetoGodlines.  3.Thi. 
Schoole  of  Skill.  4.  A  Swanne  of  Hoes.  5.  A  Plant  of  treasure.  G.  A  tiron 
of  lirai-es.  Full  of  manic  fruilfull  lessons  availeablo  unto  the  leading  of  a  godlit 
and  ivformed  life."  The  ■*  Foolepalh  of  Felicitie"  has  ten  divisions,  coneludiq 
with  a  "  hmkin;:  ^'lasse  for  the  Christian  reader ;  the  '*  Guide  to  Godlines,"  is  d^ 
viJrtI  into  three  tiranehes.  and  these  branches  into  so  many  blossoms ;  the  firt 
branch  rimlninini;  four  blossoms,  the  second  thirteen,  and  the  third  ten;  the 
SrIuMile  of  Skill"  is  di;:ested  into  thn-e  sententious  sequences  of  the  A.  B.  C. ;  Ibt 
*'  Sworme  of  Itces"  is  dislributtHi  into  ten  honeycombs,  including  two  hundnd 
less«tns :  the  "  Plant  of  Pleasure"  N'ars  fourlwn  several  Howers,  in  prose  ui 
verse  ;  the  "  tlroie  of  Graces"  exhibits  forty-two  plants,  or  Graces,  for  dinos 
and  supper,  and  (he  volume  concludes  villi  "  a  briere  praier." 

From  the  specimens  which  we  haie  sivn  of  KIcminc's  composition,  it  tou)4 
apiKV-ir,  that  his  nireclalion  was  principally  conlined  to  his  title  pajies  and  diiisioai: 
for  his  prose  is  more  east,  natural,  and  perspicuous,  than  most  of  his  conteiD- 
purnries.     He  was  rector  of  Saint  Pancras.  Soper-lane.  and  died  in  1C07.' 

Genase  MdrkUam,  whom  we  have  incidentally  mentioned  in  various  partioT 
this  nork,  was  the  most  indefatigable  writer  of  his  era.  lie  was  descended  of  la 
ancieni  family  in  Noltin.i:Uamshin>.  and  commenced  author  about  the  year  159L 
The  periiHl  of  his  death  is  not  asceriained  ;  but  he  must  have  attained  a  good  old 
iiue,  for  he  fought  for  Charles  the  First,  and  obtained  a  Captain's  cnmmissioDia 
his  nriiiy.  Mis  edui-ation  had  been  verv  liberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  a  pood  el»- 
Kieulseliolar.  aiullievns\M'1t\erseilintlu'Fri'nch.  Ilalian,  and  Spanish  language!. 
As  he  Wits  a  inuiiL-er  sun.  it  is  prnlKiblc  lliat  his  litiances  were  very  limibxl,  lid 
that  he  hiid  recourse  In  his  pen  as  an  addilinnal  means  of  sup|K>rt.  "  He  seenil,' 
retnark<  Sir  K;;erliiii  llrvd^es,  *■  to  have  become  a  Eenera)  compiler  for  the  boat- 
sellers,  and  his  various  works  had  as  numerous  impn-ssions  as  those  of  Burn  iid 
llueliiin  in  our  days."  4  Nosul^ccl,  indeed,  appears  to  have  bivn  rejcctedbf 
Markhain:  husbandiMlHHfa[>  hrriery,  horsemanship,  and  udlilary  tactio. 
hunting,  hawkingjIj^^^^^Hpf,  and  archery,  tieraldry,  poetry,  nimancci 
ml  thu  drijgu^ll^^^^^^BtllilJon  and  exercised  bis  genius  and  industry.^ 
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His  populariCy,  in  short,  in  all  these  various  branchos  was  unrivalled ;  and  such 
R'u  hU  reputation  as  a  cattle  doctor,  that  the  booksellers,  aware  of  the  ^alue  of 
liis  works  in  this  kind  of  circulation,  ^ot  him  to  sign  a  paper  in  1017,  in  which 
ic  bound  himself  not  to  publish  any  thini:;  further  on  the  diseases  of  'Miorse,  oxe, 
Dwe,  sheepe,  swine,  goates,  etc/'  His  books  on  agricidture  were  not  superseded 
mtil  the  middle  of  the  ei^htei^nth  century,  and  the  liftetMith  impression  of  his 
'Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry,*'  wliich  was  originally  |)ul)lished  in  IGIG,  is  now 
efore  us,  dated  1095.  Nor  were  his  works  on  rural  amustmients  less  relished ; 
or  his  '*  Country  Contentments,'*  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1015,  had 
eaclied  the  eleventh  in  1075.  The  same  fzood  fortune  attended  him  even  as  a 
loet,  for  in  '' £ngland*s  Parnassus,  1000,  he  is  qtiotrd  thirty-four  times,  formini^ 
he  largest  number  of  extracts  taken  from  any  minor  bard  in  the  book.  He  ap- 
K*ars  to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  relah's  to  lield-sports,  and  his  works, 
low  becoming  scarce,  are,  in  many  res|)ects,  curious  and  interesting,  and  display 
;reat  versatility  of  talent.  ]t\  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  is  evident  from 
;hcir  dates,  was  written  before  tlni  year  1020,  though  many  were  subsequently 
nrrected  and  enlarged. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  three  great  classes  of  miscellaneous  writers, 
I  will  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  a  f<'w  circumstances  which  more  pe- 
.-uliarly  distinguished  this  branch  of  litt)rature  during  the  lifMime  of  our  poet. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  genuine 
irinted  Newpa|>ers,  a  nwule  of  publication  which  has  now  l>e<'ome  absolutely  es- 
M>ntial  to  the  wants  of  civiiisiMl  life.  The  epoch  of  the  Spanish  invasion  forms 
hat  of  this  interesting  inno\ation,  for,  previous  to  the  daring  attempt  of  Spain, 
ill  public  news  had  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  it  was  left  to  the  sagacity 
if  Elizabeth  and  the  legislative  prudence  of  Burleiuh  to  discover,  how  highly 
iseful,  in  this  agitated  crisis,  would  be  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  events,  through 
Jie  medium  of  the  press.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1588,  v\hen  the  formidable  Ar- 
mada approached  the  shores  of  old  England,  appeared  the  first  munber  of  ''  The 
English  Mercury."  That  it  was  publisiied  very  frequently,  is  e>ident  from  the 
rircumstance  that  No.  50,  tht»  earliest  numtxT  now  pres<»rved,  and  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum, SloaneMSS.,  No.4l00,isdatedthe2:5dof  July,  1588.  Itresembles 
Ihc  London  Gazette  of  the  pnvsent  day,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  its  articles, 
ine  of  which  presents  us  with  this  curious  information  : — "  Yesterday  the  Scotch 
%ml)assador  had  a  ])ri\ate  audience  of  Her  Majesty,  and  delivered  a  letter  from 
ihc  King  his  master,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  adhering  to  Her 
Majesty's  interests,  and  to  those  of  the  protestant  religion;  and  the  young  King 
said  toiler  Majesty's  minister  at  his  court,  that  all  the  fa\our  he  expected  from 
the  Spaniards  was,  the  courtesy  of  Polyphemus  to  I'lysses,  that  he  should  bo 
Icvoured  tlie  last."  * 


ioa  (if  Saint  John.  &c.  4lo.  1600  — 9.  CawiliTke,  or  the  P^n^lish  llursoinan,  4to  UH)?.— 10.  Kng;hin(rs 
Irratlin,  ulliidiiiz  hi»  be'^iimiiiy;  fnnii  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  endniz.  4l'».  1007.— 11.  Ari«>Hto\  MJutyr*"..  4lo. 
I6C8— 12.  Thr  KanHHis  Whore,  nr  Noble  Courtezan,  4to.   IfUK).— 13.  Cure  of  all  diMeusf^s,  incident  to 


iiorM-H.  15U9.)— «2.The  Inriehnuiil«»f  the  W'ealdof  Kent,  4io.— tii).  .Murkliam's  Farewel  to  Husbandry, 


inH  Poultry,  8*o. — 34.  Ilw  Masterpiece,  coucerniug  curing  of  Cuttle,  4U).  an  edilion  ICC^i  — (lO.  Marie 
Ma^ilMJpnV  LmnentntiimH,  4lo.  KiOl.) 


I^Nftry,  vol.  iii.  |i.  4**a.  .>.        • 

*  See  Chaliiivrk'tf  Lifr  of  lluddiman,  8(o.  ii.  100.     NichoK's  Literary  :\ui:\:dok»,  \u\.  i^i.  v*  '&4i,^vk^ 
Amlrvfk's  UUlory  of  (arvat  Driluiu,  \ol.  i.  /i.  J4i/,  luO. 
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SoTrapid  was  the  progress  of  newspapers  after  this  memorable  introductiOD, 
that  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  ^^ Staple <^ 
News,"  alludes  to  them,  as  fashionable  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  as  sought 
after  with  the  utmost  avidity,  one  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  greats 
part  of  what  was  communicated  was  fabricated  on  the  spot.  To  this  grievance 
the  poet  refers  in  an  address  to  his  readers,  where,  speaking  of  spurious  news, 
he  calls  it  '^  news  made  like  the  Times  news  [a  weekly  cheat  to  draw  money), 
and  could  not  be  fitter  reprehended,  than  in  raising  this  ridiculous  office  of  the 
Staple,wherein  the  age  may  see  her  own  folly,  or  hunger  and  thirst  after  pub- 
lished pamphlets  of  news,  set  out  every  Saturday,  but  made  all  at  home,  and  do 
syllable  of  truth  in  them/'  Act.  ii. 

Another  branch  of  miscellaneous  literature  which  may  be  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated at  this  period,  was  that  employed  in  the  writing  of  Characters ;  a  species 
of  composition  which,  if  well  executed,  necessarily  throws  much  liglit  on  tb<; 
manners  and  customs  of  its  age. 

A  claim  to  the  first  legitimate  collection  of  this  kind,  may  be  allotted,  on  the 
authority  of  Fuller,  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  **  he  was,"  says  that  entertaining 
compiler,  "the  first  wTiter  of  Characters  of  our  nation,  so  far  as  1  have  ob- 
served." *  With  the  exception  of  two  small  tracts,  descriptive  of  the  characters 
of  rogues  and  knaves,  f  this  assertion  appears  to  be  correct.  Few  works  have 
been  more  popular  than  Overbury*s  volume ;  it  was  printed  several  times,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  before  the  author's  death  in  1613 ;  but  the  earliest  edition  now 
usually  met  with  is  dated  1614,  and  is,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to  be  the 
fifth  impression,  for  the  sixth,  which  is  not  uncommon,  was  published  the  subse- 
quent year.  Various  alterations  took  place  in  the  title-page  of  this  miscellany, 
but  that  of  1614  is  as  follows  : — A  Wife  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.  Being  a  most  exquisite  and  singular  Poem  of  the  Choice  of  a  Wife. 
Whereunto  are  added  many  witty  Characters  and  conceited  Newes,  written  by 
himselfe  and  other  learned  Gentlemen  his  friends. 

*  Dignum  laude  virum  musa  vetat  mori, 

Cxio  musa  beat.  Hor.  Car.  lib.  iii. 

London,  Printed  for  l,awrence  Lisle,  and  are  to  bee  spld  at  his  shop  in  Pauleys 
Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Tiger's  head.  1614,  4to.":j:  The  characters 
in  this  edition  amount  to  twenty-two,  but  were  augmented  in  the  eleventh,  printed 
in  1622,  to  eighty.  So  extensive  was  the  sale  of  this  collection,  that  the  sixteenth 
impression  appeared  in  1638. 

Both  the  poem  and  the  characters  exhibit  no  small  share  of  talent  and  discri- 
mination. In  Overbury's  Wife,  observes  Mr.  Neve,  "  the  sentiments,  maxims, 
and  observations  with  which  it  abounds,  are  such  as  a  considerable  experience  and 
a  correct  judgment  on  mankind  alone  could  furnish.  The  topics  of  jealousy,  and 
of  the  credit  and  behaviour  of  women,  are  treated  with  great  truth,  delicacy  and 
perspicuity.  The  nice  distinctions  of  moral  character,  and  the  pattern  of  female 
excellence  here  drawn,  contrasted  as  they  were  with  the  heinous  and  flagrant  eno^ 
mities  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  rendered  this  poem  extremely  popular,  when  its 
ingenious  author  was  no  more."§  The  prose  characters,  though  rather  too 
antithetical  in  their  style,  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  are  evidently  the 
ri>sult  of  personal  observation. 

Numerous  imitations  of  both  were  soon  brought  forward;  in  1614  appeared 
**The  Husband.  A  poeme  expressed  in  a  compleat  man;"  small  8vo  :  and  in 
1616,  "  A  select  Second  Uusband  for  Sir  Thomas  Overburie's  Wife;  now  a 

*  Fuller^  V^  orthies,  p.  359 

t  ^  The  Fralcrnitye  of  Uagabondes,"  1565,  and  ^  A  Caveat  for  commoa  Qursetors  Tulgareljr  called 
Uagabones,  fU  forth  by  Tlioma'*  Herman,  Esq."     1567. 

^  Three  editioiiH  were  probably  publitthcd  iu  1614 ;  for  Mr.  Capel,  in  his  Prolusions,  8vo,  notices  one  ia 
8vo,  and  one  iu  4to,  stated  in  the  title-page  to  be  the  fourth.  Vide  Bliss's  edition,  of  the  MicroeoaoH^ 
BAipliyf  P*  ^^«  An<l  Censura  Literaria.  vol.  v.  p.  303. 

§  Cursory  Kemarks  on  Ancient  EiikIisIi  Poets,  17B9  p.  27,  ct  seq. 
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latchlesse  Widow:"  small  8vo;  which  were  followed  by  many  others.  The 
rose  characters  established  a  still  more  durable  precedent,  for  they  continued  to 
Mm  a  favourite  mode  of  composition  for  better  than  a  century.  Of  these  the 
lost  immediate  oflspring  were,  '*  Satyrical  Characters"  by  John  Stephens,  8vo, 
615,  and**  The  Good  and  the  Badde,  or  Description  of  the  Worthies  and  Un-> 
rorthies  of  this  Age.  Where  th(j  Best  may  see  their  Graces,  and  the  Worst 
iKerne  their  Basenesse,"  by  Nicholas  Breton,  4to.  1G16.  Perhaps  the  most 
aluable  collection  of  characters  previous  to  the  year  1700,  is  tli.-it  published  by 
fishop  Earle,  in  1628,  under  the  title  of  Microcosnio<;raphy,  and  which  may  be 
ODsidored  as  a  pretty  faithful  delineation  of  many  classes  of  characters  as  they 
listed  during  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  coninienceuient  of  the  seventeenth, 
entury. * 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  miscellaneous  Essay-writinp,  since  become  a 
dost  fashionable  and  popular  species  of  literary  composition,  may  likewise  very 
ustly  be  ascribed  to  a  similar  epoch.  In  lOOl,  Thomas  Wright  published  in 
mall  octavo  a  collection  of  Essays,  on  various  subjects,  which  he  entitled  **Thc 
^ssions  of  the  Minde.**  This  volume,  consistin.u;  of  33G  [»agesin(le|)endent  of  the 
reface,  was  re-issued  from  the  |>ress  in  IGOI,  enlarged  by  nearly  as  much  more 
natter,  and  in  quarto  form  ;  nn<l  a  third  edition  in  the  snnir  size  appeared  in  1G21. 

The  work  is  di\ided  into  si\  hooks,  and,  from  the  specimens  wiiich  we  have 
een,  is  undoubtedly  theproduction  of  a  practised  pen  and  discerning  mind.  It  is 
^med  by  Mr.  llaslewoo<l, 

'*  An  amusinff  and  instruct ne  collertinn  of  philosophical  essays,  upon  the  customary  pursuits  of 
wroind;"  and  he  adds,  **  though  a  relaxation  or  manners  sucreeded  the  gloomy  history  of  the 
nrl,  and  the  abolishing  or  the  dark  cells  or  superstition  ;  it  ^as  long  bprore  the  moralist  ventured 
I  draw  either  riample  or  precept  from  any  other  source  than  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the 
libers.  Genius  run  riot  in  some  instances  from  excess  or  lilicriy.  but  the  calm,  rational,  and 
oitcrsal  essayist  was  a  character  unknown.  In  the  present  work  there  arc  passages  that  possess 
0  incoDsiderable  portion  of  ease,  spirit,  and  freedom,  diversified  with  character  and  anecdote  that 
rove  the  author  mingled  with  the  world  to  advantage ;  and  could  occasionally  lighten  the  bere- 
ilarj  fbackles  that  burthcned  the  moral  and  philosophical  writer."  f 

It  is,  however,  to  the  profound  genius  of  Lord  Bacon  that  we  must  attribute 
he  earliest  legitimate  specimen  of  essay-writing  in  this  cotintry;  for  though  his 
*  Essays  on  Councils,  Civil  and  Moral,*'  were  not  completed  until  1612,  the  first 
art  of  them  was  printed  in  1597 ;  and  in  tiie  intended  dedication  to  Prince  Henry 
fthis  second  edition,  he  assigns  his  reason  for  adopting  the  term  essay.  ''  To 
rrite  just  treatises,"  he  observes,  **reqin*res  leisure  in  the  writer,  and  leisure  in 
he  reader,  and  therefore  are  not  so  fit,  neither  in  your  Highnesses  princely  affairs, 
or  in  regard  of  my  continual  service,  which  is  the  cause  that  hath  made  me 
husc  to  write  certain  brief  noles,  sot  down  rather  signiticantly  than  curiously, 
rhich  I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  lut  the  thing  is  ancient;  for 
lenecas  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dis- 
erscd  meditations,  though  convoyed  in  the  form  of  ejustles.":):  This  invaluable 
rorky  in  a  moral  and  prudential  light,  [>erhaps  the  most  useful  which  any  Eng- 
ish  author  has  left  to  posterity,  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  more  extensive 
cries  of  similar. productions,  collectively  or  periodically  published,  than  any  other 
ountry  can  exhibit. 

The  age  of  Shakspeare  was  fertile,  also,  in  w  hat  may  be  termed  Parlour-window 
liscellanies;  books  whose  aim  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  idle,  the  dis- 
ipatcd,  and  the  gossipping,  by  intermingling  witii  the  admonitions  of  the  sage  a 
lore  than  usual  share  of  wit,  narrativ<',  and  anecdote.  Two  of  these,  as  e\em- 
larsof  the  whole  class,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice.  In  1589,  Leonard  Wright 
ubiished  **A  Display  of  dulie,  dect  with  sage  sayings,  pythie  sentences,  and  pro- 

•  For  nn  •reunite  ^alalo^ne  of  tin-  \ar;')u.s  Writers  of  Clmnutcrs  lo  the  jcar  1700,  consult  BUm'* 
liliuDof  fiarle**  Mirrocf>«nif>j(rapliy-  ISII. 
j  Censurm  LittrrariA,  toI.  ii.  p.  168.  |  Pncou*»  Works,  1710,  vol.  iv.  p.  51 
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per  similics  :  Pleasant  to  reade,  delightfull  to  hearc,  and  profitable  to  practise;" 
a  collection  iivhich  Mr.  Haslewod  calls  '^  an  early  and  pleasing  specimen**  of  this 
species  of  miscellaneous  writing.  It  contains  observations  and  friendly  hints  on 
all  the  principal  circumstances  and  events  of  life ;  *'  certaino  necessarie  rules  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  for  preventing  of  sicknesse,  and  preserving  of  health:  ^ 
rescribed  by  Dr.  Dyet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman ; "  and  concludes  with 
^'certaine  pretty  notes  and  pleasant  conceits,  delightful  to  many,  and  hurtfuU  to 
none.**     The  author  closes 

*'  A  friendly  advertisement  touching  marriage/' by  enumerating  the  Infelicities  of  the  man  who 
marries  a  threw,  where  ^*  hee  shall  finde  compact  in  a  little  flesh,  a  great  number  of  bones  too    .-: 
hard  to  digest. — And  therefore/'  Adds  he,    "  some  do  thinlte  wedlocketo  be  that  same  purgatorie, 
which  some  learned  divines  have  so  long  contended  about,  or  a  sharp  penance  to  bring  sinnefuil    1 
men  to  heaven.     A  merry  fellow  hearing  a  preacher  say  in  his  sermon,  that  whosoever  would  be    -;; 
saved,  must  talte  up  and  beare  his  cross,  ran  straight  to  his  wife,  and  cast  her  upon  his  l)ack.  ■' 

**  Finally,  he  that  will  live  quiet  in  wedlocke,  must  be  courteous  in  speech,  rheareful  io  coun-    J 
linancc,  provident  for  his  house,  carefull  to  traine  up  his  children  in  verlue,  and  patient  in  bearing    Z 
the  inflrmiliesof  his  wife.     Let  all  the  Iteyes  hang  at  her  girdle,  only  the  purse  at  his  own.     He 
must  also  be  voide  of  jelosie,  which  is  a  vanity  to  thinlte,  and  more  folly  to  suspect.     For  cylber  it 

needeth  not,  or  bootelh  not,and  to  be  jelious  without  a  cause  is  the  next  way  to  have  a  cause. 

■I 
^  This  is  the  only  way,  to  make  a  woman  dum  :  ) 

To  bit  and  srayle  and  laugh  her  out,  and  not  a  word,  but  mum."  *  4 

In  1600,  appeared  the  first  edition  of**  The  Golden-grove,  moralized  in  three 
books :  A  worke  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  would  know  how  to  governe 
themselves,  their  houses,  or  their  countrey.     Made  by  W.  Vaughan,  Master  of 
Artes,  and  Graduate  in  the  Civill  Law.'*  A  second  edition,  '*  reviewed  and  enlarged    | 
by  the  Authour,*'  was  printed  in  1608. 

Each  book  of  this  work,  which  displays  considerable  knowledge  both  of  litera- 
ture and  of  mankind,  is  divided,  after  a  ridiculous  fashion  of  the  time,  into  plants, 
and  these  a^'ain  into  chapters.  The  first  book,  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  on 
man,  contains  eleven  plants,  and  eighty-four  chapters;  the  second,  on  domestic 
and  private  duties,  (\\o  plants,  and  thirty  chapters;  and  the  third,  upon  the 
commonwealth,  nine  plants  and  seventy-rtwo  chapters. 

Great  extent  of  reading,  and  much  ingenuity  in  application,  are  discoverable  in 
the  Goiden  Grove,  avcomiianied  by  many  curious  tales,  and  local  anecdotes.  It 
is  one  of  the  books,  also,  which  has  thrown  light  upon  the  manners  and  diversions 
of  its  age,  and  will  hereafter  be  quoted  on  this  account,  Vaughan,  though  he 
professes  himself  attached  to  poetry  from  his  earliest  days,  and  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  its  praise,  was  too  much  of  the  puritan  to  tolerate  the  stage,  against 
which  he  inveighs  with  more  acrimony  than  discrimination.  Thepasages  which 
allude  to  our  old  English  poets,  we  shall  throw  together,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
style  and  composition. 

**  .leflTery  Chaucer,  llie  English  poet,  was  in  great  account  with  King  Richard  the  Second,  who 
gave  him  in  reward  of  his  poems,  the  mannour  of  Newelmc  in  Oxfordshire.^ — King  Henry  the 
eighth,  her  late  iMaicsiics  father,  for  a  few  psalms  of  David  turned  into  English  meeter  by  Sternbold, 
made  him  groomc  of  his  privie  chamber,  and  rewarded  him  with  many  great  giftes  besides. 
Moreover,  hee  made  Sir  Thomas  IMore  Lord  Chauncelour  of  this  roalme,  whose  poeticall  workes 
are  as  yet  in  great  regarde. — Quecne  Klizabeth  made  Doctour  Haddon,  beyng  a  poet,  Master  of 
the  Requests. — Neillier  is  our  ownc  age  altogether  to  be  dispraysed.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  excelled 
all  our  English  poets,  in  rareness  of  stile  and  matter.  King  James,  our  dread  Soveraigne,  that 
now  raigiieth,  is  a  notable  poet,  and  hath  lately  set  out  most  learned  poems,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  his  subjects. 

"  Oladly  1  could  go  forward  in  this  subject ,  which  in  my  stripling  yceres  pleased  me  beyond  ill 
others,  were  it  not  1  delight  to  bee  bricfo  :  and  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  hath  so  sufliciently  defended 
it  in  his  Apology  of  Poetry;  and  if  I  should  proceedo  further  in  the  commendation  thereof,  what- 
loevcr  1  write  would  be  eclipsed  with  the  glory  of  bis  golden  eloquence.    Wherefore,  1  stay  myselfe 

*  British  BibliographcisNc.  VI    p.  .49.51. 
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B  Ifch  plice,  earnesUy  beeiechiDg  all  geDllemeD,  of  what  qualilie  loefer  they  bee,  to  adTauDce 
odrie,  or  at  least  to  admire  it.  aod  not  bee  lo  tiastie  shamerully  to  abuse  that,  wliicb  Ibey  may 
ouesUy  and  lawfully  obtayoe."  * 

We  shall  conclude  these  obscnations  on  tlie  miscellaneous  literature  of 
lhakspearc*s  time,  by  noticing  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Facetiae,  the  pro- 
luction  of  an  author  who  may  be  termed,  in  allusion  to  this  jeu  d'esprit,  the 
labelais  of  England.  Had  the  subject  of  this  satire  been  less  exceptionable 
n  its  nature,  the  popularity  which  it  acquired  for  a  season  might  have  been 
ennanent ;  but  its  grossness  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  adequate  atonement 
ly  any  portion  of  wit,  however  poignant.  It  is  entitled  **  A  New  Discourse 
if  a  Stale  Subject,  called  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax.  Written  by  Misacmos 
0  his  friend  and  cosin  IMiilostilpnos,"  London,  ir^UO,  and  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  author's  invention  of  a  water-closet  for  liis  house  at  Kclk- 
iton.  -j-  The  conceit,  or  pun  upon  the  word  Ajax,  or  a  jukes^  appears  to  have 
leen  a  familiar  joke  of  the  time,  and  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Shak- 
peare  in  his  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  when  Costard  tejls  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
lurate,  on  his  failure  in  the  character  of  Alexander,  **  you  will  be  scraped 
»ut  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-ax  sittint,' 
m  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to  A-jax :  he  will  be  the  ninth  worthy." 
kct  V.  sc.  2.    A  similar  allusion  is  to  be  found  in  Camden  and  Ben  Jonson. 

The  Metamorphosis,  for  which  Sir  John  published  a  witty  apology,  under 
be  appellation  of  *'  An  Anatomic  of  the  Metamor|diosed  Ajax,''  abounds  with 
lumour  and  sarcastic  satire,  and  is  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  domestic 
nanners  of  the  age.  Either  from  its  indecency,  however,  or  its  severity  u|)on 
ler  courtiers,  the  facetious  author  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth,  and 
ras  banished  for  some  time  from  her  presence.  It  is  probably  to  the  latter 
:ausc  that  his  exile  is  to  be  attributed ;  for  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  knight 
»y  his   friend,  Mr.  llobert  Markham,  and  dated  159S,  he  says: — 

*'  Since  your  departure  from  hence,  you  have  been  spoke  of,  and  with  no  ill  will,  both  by  the 
loMefl  and  the  Queeoe  herself.  Your  book  is  almostc  rorgiveo,  and  1  may  say  forgotten  ;  but  not 
or  itrlack  of  wit  or  satyr.  Those  whonie  you  feared  niostc  are  now  bosoming  themselves  in  the 
)ueene'f  grace ;  and  Iho'  her  tlighnesse  signiiied  displeasure  in  outwarde  sorte,  yet  did  she  like 
be  Biarrowe  of  your  t>ooke.  Your  great  enemje,  Sir  James,  did  once  meniion  the  Star-Chamber, 
at  your  good  esteeme  in  better  mindes  outdid  his  endeavours,  and  all  is  silente  again.  The 
loecD  Is  minded  to  take  you  to  her  fa\our,  but  she  sweareth  that  she  believes  you  will  make  epi- 
rami  and  write  misacmos  again  on  her  and  all  the  courtc;  she  hath  been  heard  to  say,  *  that 
lerry  poet,  ber  godson,  must  not  come  to  Orecnwich,  till  he  hath  grown  sober,  and  leaveth  the 
mUm  aportes  and  frolicks.'  She  did  conceive  much  disquiet  on  being  loldo  you  had  aimed  a  shade 
t  Leicester.''  t 

The  genius  of  Harrington  was  destined  to  revive,  with  additional  vigour, 
n  the  person  of  Swift,  who,  to  an  ecjual  share  of  physical  impurity,  united 
:  richer  and  more  fertile  vein  of  coarse  humour  an<l  caustic   satire. 

That  Shakspeare  was  well  acquainted  with  the  various  works  which  we 
live  noticed  in  this  class  of  literattire,  and  probably  with  most  of  their 
uthors,  there  is  much  reason  to  infer.  We  have  already  found  §  that  he 
ra9  justiv  ofl'ended  with  Robert  (inn-Mi,  for  the  notice  which  he  was  pleased  to 
ikeof  hiin  in  his'Mjroat's  Worth  of  Witte  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance," 
nd  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philippics  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes,  beinj:^ 
lointedly  directed  against  the  stage,  would  excite  his  curiosity,  and  occasionally 
oust;  his  indignation.  The  very  popular  satires  also  of  Nash  and  Decker 
tiust  necessarily  have  attracted  his  notice,  nor  coidd  a  mind  soexcursi\e  as 
ii.<i,  have  neglected  to  cidl  from  the  varied  store  which  the  numerous  mis- 
ellanies,   characters,  and  essays  of  the  age  prescMiled  to  his  view.    It  can 

•  liricUh  Bibliogninh-r,  No.  VIII.  p.  t272.  t  N"Sn»  Anliqiiie,  vol.  i.  p.  xi.  edit.  1S04. 

I  idem,  \ul  i.  p.  £i9,i40.  §  Pari  II.  cbup.  i. 
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be  no  difficult  task  to  conceive  the  delight,  and  the  mental  profit,  which 
a  genius  such  as  Shakspeare*s,  of  which  one  characteristic  is  its  fertility  in 
aphoristic  precept,  must  have  derived  from  the  study  of  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  I 
The  apothegmatic  treasures  of  Shakspeare  have  been  lately  condensed  into 
a  single  volume  by  the  judgment  and  industry  of  Mr.  Lofll,  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  no  uninspired  works,  either  in  our  own  or  any  other 
language,  can  be  produced,  however  bulky  or  voluminous,  which  contain  a 
richer  mine  of  preceptive  wisdom  than  may  be  found  in  those  two  books  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  tlie  Essays  of  Bacon,  and  the  Aphorisms  of 
Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER  III. 

y iew  of  Romantic  Literature  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare — Shakspeare's  Attachment  to,  and  Use 

of,  Romances,  Talcs,  and  Ballads. 

That  a  considerable,  and  perhap<?  the  greater,  portion  of  Shakspeare*! 
Library  consisted  of  Romances  and  Tales,  we  have  already  mentioned  ai 
a  conclusion  .fully  warranted,  from  the  extensive  use  which  he  has  made  of 
them  in  his  dramatic  works.  What  the  precious  tomes  s|)ecifically  were 
which  covered  his  shelves,  we  have  now  no  means  of  positively  ascertaining; 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  make  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth, 
if  we  can  bring  forward  the  library  of  a  contemporary  collector  of  romantic 
literature,^ and  at  the  same  time  contemporary  authority  for  the  romances  then 
most   in   vogue. 

Now  it  fortunately  happens,  that  we  havo  not  only  a  few  curious  descriptions, 
by  the  most  unexceptionable  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  of  the 
popular  reading  of  their  day,  but  we  ]>ossess  also  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  hoarders  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  various 
branches  of  romantic  lore ;  a  document  which  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as 
placing  within  our  view  a  kind  of  fac-simile  of  this,  the  most  copious  department 
of  Shakspeare*s  book  boudoir. 

The  interesting  detail  has  been  given  us  by  Laneham,  in  his  ''  Account  of  the 
Queen's  Entertainment  at  Killingworth  Castle,  1575.'*  The  author  is  describing 
the  Storial  Show  by  a  procession  of  the  Coventry  men,  in  celebration  of  Hock 
Tuesday,  when  he  suddenly  exclaims, — **  But  aware,  keep  bak,  make  room  noow, 
heer  thev  cum. 

*'  And  fyrsi  Captain  Coi,  an  old  man  I  promiz  yoo ;  liy  profession  a  Mason,  aud  that  right 
pkiirull ;  very  cunning  in  Tens,  and  hardy  az  (vavin  ;  Tor  his  ton -sword  hqngs  at  hiz  lablz  eend  ; 
great  oversight  hath  he  in  matters  ofslorie  :  Foraz  fur  King  Arlhurz  l)ool(,  Huon  of  Kurdeaus, 
thefoour  sons  of  Aymon,  Kevys  of  Hampton,  The  Squyrc  of  lo  degree,  The  Knight  of  Courtesy, 
and  the  Lady  Faguell,  Frederick  of  (lenc.  Syr  Egiamoour,  Syr  Tryamoour,  Syr  Lamwell.  Syr 
Isenbras,  Syr  Oawyn,  Oty  ver  of  the  Casll,  Lucrcft  and  Curialu^,  Virgil's  Life,  the  Castl  of  Ladiez, 
the  Wido  Edylb,  the  King  and  the  Tanner,  Frier  Kous,  llowleglas,  Oargantua.  Robinhood, 
Adam  Kel,  Clim  of  the  Clongh  and  U'illiorn  of  Cloudslcy,  the  Churl  and  the  Burd,  the  Sevca 
Wise  IMasters,  the  Wife  lapt  in  a  Morels  Skin,  theSak  full  of  Nuez,  the  Seargcaunt  that  became 
a  Fryar,  Skogan,  Collyn  Clout,  the  Fryar  and  the  lioy,  Klynor  Humming,  and  the  Nutbrooun 
Alaid,  with  many  moe  then  1  rehearz  heere ;  1  believe  hee  have  them  all  at  his  Angers  endz. 

**  Then  in  Philosophy,  both  morall  and  naturall,  1  think  hee  be  az  naturally  overseen  ;  beside 
Poetrie  and  Astrouomie,  and  ootber  hid  Sciencez,  az  1  may  gesse  by  the  omberty  of  his  books; 
whe^rof  part,  az  I  remember,  The  Shepherdz  Kalciidcr,  The  Ship  of  Foolz,  Danieiz  Dreams, 
llie  Boukc  of  Fortune,  Slans  puer  ad  BIcosam,  The  by  way  to  the  SpitUhouio,  JuliiD  of  liraUi* 
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Ard*f  Tesfamenl,  Ihe  Castle  of  Love,  the  Booget  of  Demannds,  the  Handrcd  Mery  Talez,  the 
Book  of  Riddels,  Ihe  Seaven  Sororz  of  Wemen,  the  prooud  Wives  Pater  Noster,  the  Chapman  of 
a  Peoeworth  of  Wit:  Beside  his  Aunclent  Playz,  Yooth  and  Cbaritee,  Hikskorner,  Nuglzee, 
lapaclent  Poverty,  and  herevirith  Doctor  Boords  Breviary  of  Health.  What  should  1  rehearz  heer, 
vtet  a  bunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs,  all  aunclent ;  as  Broom  broom  on  Hill,  So  Wo  iz  me  begoD, 
My  lo,  Over  a  Whinny  Meg,  Hey  ding  a  ding,  Bony  lass  upon  a  green,  My  hony  on  gave  me  a 
kk.  By  a  bank  as  1  lay  :  and  a  hundred  ^ore  he  hath  fair  wrapt  up  in  parchment,  and  bound 
vith  a  whip  cord.  And  az  for  Almanacks  of  Antiquitee  (a  point  for  Ephemeridees),  1  ween  he 
can  sheaw  from  Jazper  Laet  of  Anlwarp  unto  Noslradam  of  Frauns,  and  thens  unto  ooor  John 
Sccoriz  of  Salsbury.  To  stay  yee  no  longer  heerein,!  dare  say  bee  hath  az  fair  a  Library  for 
thfn  Seiencez,  and  az  many  goodly  monumenls  bolh  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  at  after  noonz  can 
eaa  talk  az  much  without  book,  az  ony  inholder  betwixt  Brainford  and  Bagshot,  what  degree 
loever he  be."* 

Or  the  library  of  this  mitilary  bibliomaniac,  who  is  represented  as  ''marching  on  valiantly 
More,  clean  trust  and  gartered  above  (be  knee,  all  fresh  in  a  velvet  cap,  flourishing  with  bis  tort 
<*ord,"  Mr.  Dibdin  has  apprccialed  the  value  when  he  declares,  that  he  should  have  preferred  it 
to  the  exiensive  collection  of  the  once  cctebraled  magician,  Dr.  Dee.  *•  How  many,"  he  observes, 
**  of  Dee's  magical  books  he  had  exchanged  for  the  pleasanter  magic  of  Old  Ballads  and  Romances, 
I  will  nut  take  upon  me  to  say:  but  that  this  said  bibliomaniacal  Captain  bad  a  library,  which, 
ereo  from  Mr.  Laneham's  imperfect  description  of  it,  i  should  have  preferred  to  the  four  thou- 
ttad  volumes  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  is  most  unquestionable." 

He  then  adds  in  a  note,  in  reference  to  the  ** Bunch  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  all  aunclent: — fair 
wrapt  up  in  parchment,  and  bound  with  a  whip  cord!"  *' it  is  no  wonder  that  Rilson,  in  the 
kistorlcal  essay  preGxed  lo  his  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  should  speak  of  some  of  these  l>al- 
ladswitb  a  zest,  as  if  he  would  have  sacriGced  half  his  library  lo  untie  the  said  *  whip  cord'  packet. 
And  equally  joyous,  1  ween,  would  my  friend  Mr.  K.  H.  Evans,  of  Pail-Mall,  have  been — during 
bis  editorial  labors  in  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  falhcr's  cotlcdiou  of  Ballads — (an  edition, 
by  the  by,  which  gives  us  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Coxean  Collection  than  any  with  which 
I  am  acquainted) — equally  joyous  would  Mr.  Evans  have  been,  lo  have  had  the  inspection  of  some 
of  these  'bonny'  songs.  The  late  Duke  of  Uoxburghe,  of  never-dying  bibliomanical  celebrity, 
would  have  parted  with  half  the  insignia  of  his  order  of  the  Oarler,  to  have  obtained  clean  original 
copies  of  these  fascinating  effusions !  "  f 

Though  the  Romances  and  Ballads  in  Captain  Cox*s  Library  are  truly  termed 
"  ancient/'  yet  it  appears,  from  unquestionable  contemporary  authority,  that 
these  romances,  either  in  their  original  dress  or  somewhat  modernised,  were  still 
sung  to  the  harp,  in  Shakspeare's  days,  a$  well  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  as  in  the  streets  and  ale-houses,  for  the  recreation  of  the  multitude:  thus 
Puttenham,  in  his  *^  Arte  of  English  Poesie,"  published  in  1589,  speaking  of  his- 
torical poetry  adapted  to  the  voice ,  says, 

"  We  oar  selves  who  compiled  this  treatise  have  written  for  pleasure  a  little  brief  Romance  or 
hiitoricall  ditty  in  the  English  long  of  the  isle  of  Great  Bn'tcUne  in  short  and  long  meetres,  and 
by  breaches  or  divisions  to  be  more  commodiously  song  to  the  harpe  in  places  of  assembly,  where 
the  company  shal  be  desirous  lo  heare  of  old  adventures  and  reliaunces  of  noble  knighls  in  Umes 
past,  as  are  those  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table.  Sir  Bevi/i  of  Soulhampton, 
Guy  of  iranrf'rilrf  and  others  like  ;"  and  he  afterwards  notices  the  **  blind  harpers  or  such  like 
taveme  minstrels  that  give  a  Gt  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  their  matters  being  for  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  the  lale  of  Sir  Topaz,  the  reporles  of  Ucrix  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwicke, 
Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old  Romances  or  historical!  rimes,  made 
purposely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people  at  Christmasse  diners  and  bride  ales,  and  in  tavernes 
and  ate-bouses,  and  such  other  places  of  base  resort,  "t 

Bishop  Hall,  likewise,  in  his  Satires  printed  in  1598,  alluding  to  the  tales 
that  lav 

••  fn  chimney-corners  smok'd  with  winter  fires. 
To  read  and  rock  asleep  our  drowsy  sires,'^ 


'  Nichol«'i  ProgretMt,  vol  i.    Lanehani'i*  letter,  p  34—36. 

t  Dibdia'i  BibliographirmI  Romance,  p.  349, 360,  aiul  uote 

^  Puttcnbam  ■  Arte  of  English  Poetie,  re|irini  of  1811 ,  p.  33,  G9. 
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exclaims, — 

**  No  man  his  threshold  better  knowes,  thaa  I 
Brute's  first  arrival,  and  first  victory ; 
bt.  George's  sorrel,  or  his  crosse  of  blood, 
Arthur's  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood. 
Or  holy  battles  ofbold  Charlemaioe, 
What  were  his  knights  did  Salem's  siege  maintaine : 
How  the  mad  rival  of  faire  Angelice 
Was  physick'd  from  the  new-found  paradise !  * 

and  even  so  late  as  Burton,  who  Dnished  his  interesting  work  just  prcTious  lo 
our  great  poet's  decease,  we  have  sufficient  testimony  that  the  major  part  of  our 
gentry  was  employed  in  the  perusal  of  these  seductive  narratives :  ^*  If  they  reid 
a  book  at  any  time,"  remarks  this  eccentric  writer,  **  *tis  an  English  Chronicle, 
Sr.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  etc. ;  and  subsequently,  in  depicting  the 
inamoratoes  of  the  day,  he  accuses  them  of  *'  reading  nothing  but  play  books,  idk 
poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  ChampioBi» 
Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  etc."f 

These  contemporary  authorities  prove,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  were  comh 
dered  the  most  popular  romances  in  the  reigns  of  EUzabeth  and  James  ;  but  tt 
will  be  satisfactory  to  enquire  a  little  more  minutely  into  this  branch  of  literaturBi 

The  origin  of  the  metrical  Romance  may  be  traced  to  the  fostering  influence 
of  our  early  Norman  monarchs,  who  cultivated  with  great  ardour  the  FrenA 
language  ;  and  it  was  from  the  courts  of  thevse  sovereigns  that  the  French  them- 
selves derived  the  first  romances  in  their  own  tongue.  ^  The  gratification  resuft- 
ing  from  the  recital  or  chaunting  of  these  metrical  tales  was  then  confined,  and 
continued  to  be  for  some  centuries,  to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  owing  to  the 
vast  expense  of  maintaining  or  rewarding  the  minstrels  with  whom,  at  that  time, 
a  knowledge  of  these  splendid  fictions  exclusively  rested.  No  sooner,  howeTer, 
was  the  art  of  printing  discovered,  than  the  wonders  of  romance  were  throwi 
open  to  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  presses  of  Caxton  and  Winkii 
de  Worde  groaned  under  the  production  of  prose  versions  from  the  romantic  poesj 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  bards. 

So  fascinating  were  the  wild  incidents  and  machinery  of  these  volumes,  and  M 
rapid  was  their  consequent  circulation,  that  neither  the  varied  learning  nor  th 
theological  polemics  of  the  succeeding  age,  availed  to  interrupt  their  progresi 
and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  feat 
of  the  knight  and  the  spells  of  the  enchanter  ceased  to  astonish  and  exhilarate  tb 
halls  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  whole  course  of  this  extensive  career,  from  the  era  of  the  conquest  to  tb 
age  of  Milton,  a  poet  whose  youth,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  nourished  ^'amooj 
those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount,  in  sublime  cantos,  the  deeds  c 
knighthood,''  perhaps  no  period  can  be  mentioned  in  which  a  greater  love  € 
romantic  fiction  existed,  than  that  which  marks  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth;  and  thu 
too,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  taste,  and  the  progress  of  classici 
learning;  for  though  the  national  credulity  had  been  chastened  by  the  gradua 
efforts  of  reason  and  science,  yet  was  the  daring  imagery  of  romance  still  th 
favourite  resource  of  the  bard  and  the  novelist,  who,  skilfully  blending  its  potea 
magic  with  the  colder  but  now  fashionable  iictions  of  pagan  antiquity,  flung  in 
creasing  splendour  over  the  union,  and  gave  that  permanency  of  attraction  wbici 
only  the  peculiar  and  unfettered  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  era  could  bestow. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present,  however,  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  th 
prose  romance,  we  may  observe,  that  five  distinct  classes  of  it  were  prevalent  i 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  which  we  may  designate  by  the  appellations  of  Angk 
Norman,  Oriental,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Pastoral  Romance. 

•  rhalmor*«  English  Poets,  vol.  v.  n.  283,  col.  2.  f  Anatomy  of  Mrlancholy,  8th  edit.  p.  M,  17 

^  See  KlIiiN  SpecimcDH  of  Earljr  hni^liHh  Metrical  RomnnccK,  vol.  i.  lDtrodiicti«)ii,  p.  28;  aud  ibviibl 
de  la  Rue^tf  Dissertations  on  the  Anglo-Nonnan  [locto,  An^licologia,  vol.  xii.  andjiiii. 
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Under  the  Grst  of  those  titles,  the  Anglo-Norman,  v>c  include  all  those  productions 
lich  have  been  formed  on  the  metricHi  romances  of  the  feudal  or  Anglo-Norman 
riod,  and  to  which  the  terms  Gothic  or  Chivalric  have  been  commonly,  though  not 
clnsively,  applie<].  These  are  blended  not  only  ^vith  much  classical  fiction,  but 
th  a  large  portion  of  oriental  fable,  derived  from  our  commerce  with  the  East 
ring  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  are  principally  occupied  either  in  relating 
p^  achievements  of  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  the  knights  engaged  in  the  holy 
irs,  or  in  chivalarising,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  or  in 
panding  the  wonders  of  oriental  machinery. 

The  most  popidar  prose  romance  of  tliis  class  was  undoubtedly  *'  La  Morte 
Arthur/'  translated  from  various  Frrnch  romances  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
jd  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485,  a  work  which  includes  in  a  con<lensed  form 
e  most  celebrated  achievements  of  the  knights  of  the  Hound  Table/  This 
noble  and  joyous  book/'  as  it  is  termed  by  its  venerable  printer,  was  the 
light  of  our  ancestors  until  the  age  of  (iharles  the  First ;  and  in  no  period  more 
cidedly  so  than  in  the  reign  of  £lizabi*th,  when  probably  there  were  few  lordly 
ansions  without  a  copy  of  this  seducing  tome,  either  in  the  great  hall  ( r  in  the 
Jies  bower.  Such  were  its  fascinations,  indeed,  as  to  excite  the  apprehensions, 
id  call  forth  the  indignant  and  somewhat  puritanical  strictures  of  Ascham  and 
ercs;  the  former  in  his  **Schoole  Master,"  1571,  when,  reprobating  tlu^  inordi- 
ite  attachment  to  books  of  chivalry,  instancing,  as  one  for  example,  Morte 
rthur,  the  whole  pleasure  of  which  booke,"  he  says,  **standcth  in  two  specyall 
ynles,  in  open  mans  slaghter  and  bolde  bawdrie:  in  which  booke,  those  be 
unted  the  noblest  knights  that  doe  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrell,  and 
mmit  fowlest  adoultries  by  sutlest  shifts;  as,  Syr  Lancelole  with  tin*  wife  of 
ing  Arthure,  his  maister;  Syr  Tristram  >\ith  thr  wifv  of  King  Marke,  his  uncle: 
T  Lamerocjie  with  the  wife  of  King  Lote,  that  was  his  own  aunte.  This  is 
od  stutTe  for  wise  men  to  laughe  at,  or  honl^Kt  men  to  take  ])leasurc  at.  Yet  I 
lowc  when  God*s  Bible  was  banished  the  court  and  Morte  Arthure  receaved  into 
e  princes  chamber,  what  toyes  the  dayly  n»ading  of  such  a  booke  may  worke 
the  will  of  a  yong  gentleman,  or  a  yong  maide  that  liveth  welthely  and  idlely, 
se  men  can  judge,  and  honest  men  do  pittie  ;**•{•  and  the  latter  declaring  in  his 
Wits'  Commonwealth,"  that  **  as  the  Lord  de  la  Nonne  in  the  sixe  discourse  of 
J  politike  and  military  discourses  ccnsureth  of  the  bookes  of  Amadis  de  Gaule, 
lich  he  saitli  are  no  less  hurtfull  to  youth,  than  the  workes  of  Machiavell  to 
e;  so  these  bookes  arc  accordingly  to  be  censured  of,  whose  names  follow ;  Bevis 
Hampton,  Guy  of  Warwicke,  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  etc." 
That  these  strictures  are  too  severe,  and  that  the  consequences  apprehended  by 
B«e  ingenious  scholars  did  not  necessarily  follow,  we  have  the  authority  of 
ilton  to  prove;  who,  so  far  from  deprecating  the  study  of  romances  as  dangerous 
morality,  declares  "  that  even  those  books  [)roved  to  me  so  many  enticements 
the  love  and  stedfast  observation  of  virtue;":}:  a  passage  which  appears  to  have 
idled  in  the  mind  of  a  modern  writer,  a  spirited  defence  of  the  utility  of  these 
aductions,  even  at  the  present  day. 

"  There  is  yet  a  point  of  view/'  he  remarks,  **  In  which  Ilomflnce  may  he  rc;i;arded  to  advan- 
e,  even  in  the  present  age.  The  most  intercsling  qualities  in  a  chivalrous  knighl,  are  his  high- 
led  enthusiasm,  and  disintereslcd  spirit  of  adventure — qualities  to  which,  when  properly  modi- 
I  and  directed,  society  owes  ils  highest  improvements.  Such  arc  tlie  feelings  of  benevolent 
lius  yearning  to  dilTusc  love  ami  pe^ice  and  hnppiness  among  the  human  race.  The  gorgeous 
ioni  of  imagination,  familiar  to  the  enthusiastic  soul,  purify  the  heart  from  selOsh  pollutions, 
I  animate  to  great  and  beneficent  actions.     Indeed,  nothing  great  or  eminenliy  beneOcial  ever 

The  title  of  this  first  edition,  m  gathered  from  the  prnlng;iic  and  colophon,  han  been  thuH  given  by 
»  Dibdio : — **  A  Book  of  The  Noble  IIyhtokyrh  of  Kyngb  Arthur,  and  of  certeyn  of  hin  knyghtes. 
liche  book  wa4  reduced  iu  to  ciiglvshe  by  Kyr  'rhoinuH  Malory  knyteht  and  hy  me.  devyded  into  xxi 
ilvji  ckaputred  and  enprynled^  and  fifnysshed  in  thn  abbey  JVentmeatre  the  last  day  of  July  the 
"9  of  our  ford  u.cccc.\jixxy.  folio. *^ — r)ibdiu'B  Tyi>OKrenhical  Antiqiiiticfl,  vol.  i.  p.  !24l. 
\  iUcham '•  Works  Benii«eii  edit.  p.  S54.  %  Toland's  Life  of  Milton,  p.  35. 
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hAs  been  or  can  be  effected  without  enthusiasm — without  feelings  more  eullod  thin  (be  coosi 
deration  of  simple  matter  of  fact  can  produce.  That  Ilomances  have  a  tendency  to  e&dte 
enthusiastic  spirit,  we  hate  the  evidence  of  fact  in  numerous  instances.  Heretfler,  we  fhall  tar 
the  great  Milton  indirectly  bearing  his  testimony  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  Ibeir  lupiflii 
influence.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  comparatively  speaking,  whether  all  the  Imprcftknis  Mi^ 
be  founded  on  strict  philosophical  triith.  If  the  imagination  be  awaliened  and  the  heart  waraw^ 
we  need  give  ourselves  little  corfcern  about  the  flnal  result.  The  first  object  is  to  elicit  pom; 
Without  power  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Should  the  heroic  spirit  chance  to  be  excited  If 
reading  Rohiances,  we  have,  aUs !  too  much  occasion  for  that  spirit  even  in  modem  tlmcf»  l» 
wish  to  repress  its  generation.  Since  the  Gallic  hero  has  cast  his  malign  aspect  over  the  DttioM, 
it  is  become  almost  as  necessary  to  social  security,  as  during  the  l>arbarism  of  the  feudal  tlncL 
There  is  now  little  danger  of  its  being  directed  to  an  xminleUigibU  purpose. 

*'  Romances,  then,  not  only  merit  attention,  as  enabling  us  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  len- 
timents  of  our  ancestors, — a  circumstance  in  itself  curious,  and  even  necessary  to  a  complel^ 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  past  ages ;  they  may  still  be  successfully  employed  to  awaken  theniii 
— to  Inspire  genius:  and  when  this  effect  is  produced,  the  power  thus  created  may  be  easily  Mdl 
to  bear  on  any  point  desired."* 

The  demand  for  Morte  Arthur,  which  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries,  pro-' 
duccd  of  course  several  re-impressions:  the  second  issued  from  the  press  o( 
Winkin  de  Wordc  in  149d,  the  colophon  of  which,  as  specified  by  Herbert,  ii 
singularly  curious. 

*'  Here  is  the  endc  of  the  hoole  boke  of  kjngc  Arthur,  and  of  his  noble  knygtes  of  the  roaidi 
table.  That  whane  they  were  hoole  togyder,  there  was  ever  an  c.  ami  xi.  And  here  is  iheendi 
of  the  delh  of  Arthur.  1  prayc  you  all  genlylmcn  and  gentylwymmen  that  rede  Ihys  boke  of  Artta 
and  hisknyghtes  from  the  beginnynge  to  the  enriynge  prayc  for  me  whyle  1  am  a  lyue,  that  (iod  scii 
me  good  utterance.  And  when  I  am  deed,  I  pray  you  all  pray  for  my  soule:  for  the  translacioaaf 
this  boke  was  fynisshed  the  ix.  yere  of  the  regne  of  kyng  Edwarde  the  fourth,  by  syr  lliumii 
Maleore  knyght,  as  Jhesu  heipe  him  for  liis  grete  myghte,  as  he  is  the  servaunt  of  Jhrsu  botbediy 
and  nygbte.     Emprynted  fyrst  by  William  Caxlon,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mcrey."t 

The  re-impression  of  De  Wordc  was  followed  by  the  editions  of  Copland,  East, 
and  William  Stansby,  this  last  being  dated  1634.  '  Of  the  elder  copies  East's  wis 
probably  the  one  most  generally  used  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  dilTersonly 
in  a  few  unessential  phrases  from  the  edition  of  Caxton. 

La  Morte  d^Arthur,  which,  by  its  frequent  republication,  kept  alive  a  taste  for 
romantic  fiction,  may  be  considered  as  giving  us,  with  a  few  exceptions  as  to  cos- 
tume, a  very  pleasing  though  somewhat  polished  picture  of  the  chivalric  romanoa 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  furnishing  an  excellent 
specimen  of  purity  and  simplicity  in  style  and  diction;  qualities  which  have 
stamped  upon  many  of  its  otherwise  extravagant  details  the  most  decided  features 
of  sublimity  and  pathos.  A  passage  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  second 
book,  for  example,  furnishes  a  noble  instance  of  the  former,  and  the  speech  of  Sir 
Bohort,  over  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Launcelot,  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  is  «»* 
admirable  a  specimen  of  the  latter.  TIese,  as  short,  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
characteristic  of  the  work,  we  shall  venture  to  transcribe. 

The  description  of,  and  the  eirect  arising  from  so  simple  a  circumstance  as  that 
of  blowing  a  horn,  are  thus  painted  : — 

*'  So  hoe  rode  forth,  and  \vitbin  three  days  hec  camo  by  a  cross,  and  thereon  was  letters  of  90M 
written,  that  said,  It  is  not  for  a  knight  alone  to  ride  toward  this  casllc.  Then  saw  bee  an  oU 
ho.ir  gentleman  coming  toward  him,  that  said,  Ralin  le  Savns^e,  thou  passest  thy  bounds  this  vty^ 
therefore  turne  a{;ainc  and  it  will  avail  thee.  And  hec  \anishcd  awny  anon :  and  so  bee  beaidan 
borne  blow  as  it  had  been  the  death  of  a  beast.  That  blast,  said  Balin,  is  blown  for  race;  for  1 
am  the  prize,  and  yet  am  I  not  dead." 

Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  the  brother  of  Sir  Launcelot,  after  having  sought  him 
in  vain  through  Britain  for  seven  years,  has  at  b»ngth  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
6f  recognising  the  body  of  the  hero,  who  had  just  breathed  his  last. 


*  Runiet'H  Snooimenft  of  Eiiglinh  Prose  Writers,  vol.  i.  p. 
i  DilKlin'd  Typographical  Autiqiiities,  \o\.  ii.  p.  81,  82. 
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"And  then  Sir  Ector  threw  his  shield,  his  sword,  and  his  heline  from  him.  And  when  hee 
mM  Sir  Launcolot's  f  isage,  he  fell  downe  in  a  sowne.  And  when  bee  awal[ed,  it  were  liard  for 
r  loogoe  to  tell  the  dolerull  complaints  that  he  made  for  his  brother.  Ah,  Sir  l^ancelot.  Mid 
s,  thou  were  head  of  all  christian  iLOighls,  and  now  1  dare  say,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  Sir  Launcdot, 
■e  thou  llctt  thou  were  never  matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hands.  And  thoo  were  the  cur-* 
H  knight  that  ever  beare  shield.  And  thon  were  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrod 
ne,  and  thou  were  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman.  And  Ihon  were  the 
idett  man  that  ever  stroke  with  sword.  And  thou  were  the  goodliest  parson  that  ever  came 
nfeg  presie  of  knights.  And  thou  were  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eale  in  hall 
nog  ladies.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  Ihy  mortall  (be  that  ever  put  speare  In  the 
ll."^Book  iii.  chap.  170. 

We  have  taken  the  more  notice  of  this  work,  not  only  as  it  aflbrd^  a  pretty 
irrect  idea  of  what  the  old  chivalric  metrical  romance  consisted,  but  as  it  was. 
I  Shakspeare*s  time  the  favourite  book  in  this  branch  of  Hterature,  and  furnished 
peoser  with  many  incidents  for  his  *'  Faerie  Queene.*'*  It  constitutes,  in  fact, 
B  exemplar  and  abridgment  of  the  marvels  of  the  Round  Table,  such  as  were 
Ispersed  through  a  variety  of  metrical  tales,  and  can  only  be  found  condensed 
I  this  production,  and  of  which  the  popularity  may  be  considered  as  an  indti- 
itable  mark  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  so  much  admired  and 
lierished. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  though  Morte  Arthur  was  very  popular,  it  did  not 
riginate  during  our  period,  it  may  be  answered,  that  many  prose  imitations  of 
le  Anglo-Norman  romance,  the  undoubted  offspring  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
light,  if  necessary,  be  mentioned :  but  one  will  suflice,  and  this  has  been  selected 
om  its  having  obtained  an  influence  over  the  public  mind  nearly  as  long  as  the 
eith  of  Arthur. 

We  allude  to  the  well-known  romance  entitled  ''  The  Seven  Champions  of 
hristendome,"  written  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  by  Richard  Johnson,  the  author 
rvarious  other  productions  during  this  and  the  subsequent  reign.  In  what  year 
le  first  part  of  the  Seven  Champions  made  its  appearance  is  not  known ;  but 
ie  second  was  published  with  the  following  title  and  date: — ''  The  Second  Part 
r  the  famous  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome.  Likewise 
liewing  the  princely  Prowesse  of  Saint  George's  three  Sonnes,  the  lively  Sparke 
TNohilitie.  With  many  memorial!  atchieuoments  worthy  the  Golden  Spurres  of 
inighthood.  Lond.  Printed  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  etc.,  1597."  4to.  Black 
etter.  -}-  If  Mr.  Warton's  opinion  be  correct,  that  Spenser  was  indebted  to  this 
ork  for  some  incidents  in  the  conduct  of  his  Faerie  Queene,  the  first  part  must 
ive  been  printed  before  1590;  and  Mr.  Todd,  indeed,  seems  to  think  that  the 
fcond  part  *'  was  published  some  time  after  the  first ;"  a  supposition  which  is 
NToborated  by  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the  second  part,  in  which, 
ker  mentioning  ''  the  great  acceptance  of  his  First  Part,'*  he  nevertheless  depre- 
ites  the  severity  of  criticism  to  which  it  had  been  exposed;  '*  thy  courtesy," 
B  says,  ''  must  be  my  buckler  against  the  carping  malice  of  mocking  jesters, 
lat  being  worse  able  to  do  well,  scoff  commonly  at  that  they  cannot  mend,  cen* 
iring  all  things,  doing  nothing,  but,  monkey-hke,  make  apish  jests  at  any  thing 
ley  ace  in  print:  ana  nothing  pleaseth  them,  except  it  savour  of  a  scoffing  or 
iTective  spirit ;"  passages  which  indicate  that  the  first  part  of  this  romance  had 
sen  for  some  length  of  time  before  the  public.  We  may  also  add,  that  Johnson 
.  known  to  have  been  a  popular  writer  in  1502,  having  published  in  that  year 
is  **Nine  Worthies  of  London." 

**  If  we  except  La  Morte  IV Arthur,  and  one  or  two  Spanish  romances,  which 
ill  be  afterwards  mentioned,  the  Seven  Champions  appears  to  have  been  the 
KMt  popular  book  of  its  class.     It  has  accumulated  In  a  small  compass  the  most 

*  Vide  Warton'i  ObscrTationa  on  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  Todd's  edition  of  8penK«r*i»  Worki,  toI  u« 

IsTiii 

t  Vide  Bil>liotbecm  Reediana,  No.  WO,  and  Todd'8  Spenser,  toI.  ii.  p.  Uvii.  note  A*. 
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remarkable  adventures  of  the  ancient  metrical  romances,  and  has  related  them 
in  a  rich  and  (igurativo,  thoi]f2;h  somewhat  tni^id  style.  Justice  has  liecn  done  to 
this  compilation,  once  so  high  in  repute,  both  by  Percy  and  Warton :  the  former 
speaks  of  its  '*  strong  Gothic  painting,"  and  of  it^  adherence  to  the  old  poetical 
legends;*  and  the  latter  declares  it  to  contain  '*  some  of  the  most  capital  fictions 
of  the  old  Arabian  romance,*'  and  instances  the  adventure  of  the  Enchanted 
Fountain. f 

The  various  editions  of  this  once  celebrated  compilation  attest  the  longevity  of 
its  fame;  and  though  now  no  longer  the  amusement  of  the  learned  and  the  great, 
yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  stranger  to  the  literature  of  our  juvenile  libraries.  A 
London  impression  appeared  in  1755,  and  it  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  a  pocket- 
edition  of  the  British  Classics. 

Having  thus  brought  forward  La  Morte  D*Arthur  and  the  Seven  Champions  as 
the  most  popular  prose  compilations  in  Shakspeare's  time  from  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man metrical  romances,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  two  collections  which  were 
more  immediately  built  on  an  oriental  foundation,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  both 
at  the  epoch  of  their  first  translation  into  English  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
subsequently  to  a  very  modern  date,  an  almost  unrivalled  circulation. 

A  little  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  great  poet,  W.  Copland  printed,  without 
date,  a  romance  entitled  *'  The  Seven  SVise  Masters,"  a  direct  version  from  the 
Latin  of  a  book  published  in  dermany,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  under  the  appellation  of  Ilistoria  Septem  Sapientum.  This  interesting 
series  of  tales  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Douce  to  an  Indian  prototype:  to  **  The 
Book  of  the  Seven  Coimsellors,  or  Parables  of  Sandebar  or  Sandabar,"  an  Indian 
philosopher,  who  is  su[)])osed  to  have  lived  about  a  century  before  the  Christian 
a?ra.  The  work  of  this  sage,  it  appears,  had  been  early  translated  into  Persic, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and,  from  this  latter  into  Hebrew  by  llabbi  Joel,  under  the  titk^ 
of  "Mischle  Sandabar,"  a  version  which  is  conjectured  to  have  Iwen  madeabout  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  oriental  manu- 
script of  these  Parables  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  press ;  having  Rvn 
printed  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  at  Venice  in  1544  and  1608.  A  MS.  of 
this  IIebn»w  Sandabar  is  in  the  British  Museum  [Ilarleian  MSS.,  No.  5449),  but 
no  English  version  of  it  has  been  hitherto  att(mipted. 

The  romance  of  our  Indian  fabulist  made  its  next  appearance,  though  with 
some  alterations  in  the  incidents  and  names,  in  Greek,  under  the  title  of  Syntipas, 
of  which  many  MSS.  exist,  the  greater  number  professing  to  be  translated  from 
the  Syriac;  but  in  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a  copy  from  the  Persic,  of  so 
late  a  date  as  1GG7. 

The  first  Latin  version  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Jean  de 
Hauteselve,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  copy  is  now  only 
known,  from  its  having  been  translated  into  French  verse,  by  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  name  of  H(Tbers,  who  died  in  1220,  and  who,  in  the  opening  of  his  poem,  to 
which  he  has  given  tlie  singular  title  of  Dolopatos,  confesses  to  have  taken  it  from 
the  **  bel  Latin"  of  Hauteselve. 

**  Anoth(T  French  version,  however,  of  greater  importance,  as  it  makes  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  remote  original,  and  has  been  the  source  of  numerous 
imitations,  is  preserved  in  the  French  National  Library,  and  numbered  7595.  It 
is  a  MS.  in  verse,  of  the  13th  century,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  through 
a  communication  with  Mr.  Douce,  who  believes  it  to  be  not  only  the  immediate 
original  of  many  imitations  in  French  prose,  but  the  source  whence  an  old  Eng- 
lish metrical  romance  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Calba,  E.  9.)  has  been  taken. 

This  poem,  a  largo  fragment  of  which  exist  in  the  Auchinleck  M.S.,  is  entire 
^n  the  Cotton  Library,  and  is  written  in  lines  of  eight  syllables.     It  is  cntille<l 

*  Jirl/qiiea  of  Ancient  Giiglish  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  t217.  -|-  llistiry  of  Gagluli  PtKarjr.  ^ol.  ii.  |i.  210 
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**  The  Proces  of  the  Sevyn  Sapes,"  and  Mr.  Ellis  refers  its  composilion  to  a 
period  not  later  than  1330. 

The  copy,  however,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  p^reatest  number  of  transla- 
tions, is  that  already  mentioned  under  the  title  of ''llistoria  S<»ptem  Snpientum/* 
the  first  edition  of  which,  with  a  date,  was  published  by  John  HoelhotTat  Cologne 
in  1400.  This  was  very  rapidly  transfused  into  the  derman,  Dutch,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Scotch  languages. 

Of  the  Scotch  version,  which  is  metrical,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  trans- 
lator **  at  the  request  of  his  Ant  Cait  ^\unt  Kate)  in  Tanstelloim  Castle,  during 
the  siege  of  Leith,"  1560,  the  first  edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1578, 
with  the  following  title: — **  The  Sevin  Sea^'es,  Translatit  out  of  Prois  in  Scottis 
Meter,  Be  Johne  Holland,  in  Dalkeith  ;  with  ane  Moralitie  after  everie  Doctouris 
tale,  and  sicklikc  after  the  Emprice  tale,  togidder  with  ane  loving  and  laude  to 
everie  Doctour  after  his  awin  tale,  and  ane  exclamation  and  outcrying  when  the 
Empreouris  wife  after  hir  fals  construsit  tale.  Imprentit  at  Edinburgh  be  John 
Ros,  for  Henry  Charleries." 

The  prose  translation  by  Copland,  which  made  its  app<Mrance  between  the 
years  1550  and  15G7,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  8e\en  WivSe  Masters,"  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  i)ooks  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
re-impressions,  and  when  no  longer  occupying  its  former  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
Baron  and  the  Squire,  descending  to  a  less  ambitious  station,  it  l)ecanie  the  most 
delectable  volume  in  the  collection  of  the  School-boy.  This  change  in  the  field  of 
its  influence  sinmis  to  have  taken  place  in  little  better  than  a  century  after  its  in- 
troduction into  the  English  language;  for  in  lri71,  Francis  Kirkman,  pub- 
lishing a  version  from  the  Italian  copy  of  this  romance,  >\hich  be  entitles  the 
*'  History  of  Prince  Erastus,  son  to  the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  those  famous 
philosophers  called  The  Seven  Wise  Masters  of  Uonu',"  informs  us,  in  bis  ])reface, 
**  that  the  book  of  *Tbe  Seven  Wise  Masters'  is  in  such  estimation  in  Ireland, 
that  it  was  always  put  into  the  hands  of  young  children  immediately  after  the 
born-book/** 

The  **Ik)ok  of  the  S<*ven  Counsellors,'*  in  short,  ap[)ears  to  have  been  fami- 
liarised in  the  language  of  e\ery  ri\ilisi»d  nation  in  Asia  and  EurojH*,  and  though 
often  interpolated  and  disguised  by  the  admixture  of  fabb»s  from  other  oriental 
collections,  and  espi»cially  from  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  it  has  still  preserved,  through 
ever}' transfusion,  a  resemblance  of  its  Indian  type.  Its  admission  into  English 
literature  contributed  to  cherish  and  keep  alivr  the  taste  for  Eastern  romance, 
which  had  been  generated  during  the  (K^riod  of  th(*  Crusades,  and  a(lo])ted  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  minstrels. 

If  the  collection  of  oriental  apologues,  to  which  we  have  alluded  under  the 
nime  of  Pilpay,  had  been  as  early  naturalised  amongst  us,  the  ellect  in  favour  of 
oriental  fable  would  probably  have  been  greater;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  work, 
though  superior  in  merit  perhaps,  and  of  equal  antiquity  and  similar  origin  with 
the  Parables  of  Sandabar,  and  alike  popular  in  the  East,  not  to  have  acquired 
an  English  dress  until  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Heetopades  of  A^eeshnoo 
Sarma,  the  undoubted  source  of  Pil|>ay's  stories,  we,  at  length,  possess,  in  a  cor- 
rect state,  forming  certainly  the  most  interesting  series  of  fables  extant. f 

There  is  another  set  of  tales,  however,  in  their  com|)lexion  almost  entirely 
oriental,  which  not  only  co-operated  in  their  effect,  but  also  in  their  period  of  in- 
troduction, with  the  **  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  from  the  press  of  Copland. 

*  This  fihort  Hiimmary  lias  bei-n  drawn  iij>  from  the  larger  account  detailed  by  Mr.  Kills  in  liis  fipcciinens 
of  Early  EnsliAh  Metrical  liomnnccK,  vol.  lii.  p   1 — 22. 

■f  liie  ooflomoD  %«niion  of  Pil^my  wahpuidi.slied  in  1747.  It  should  h(*  remarked,  however,  that  n  trans- 
latmn  from  the  Italian  of  Dtnii,  conlaniing  many  of  the  fubles  of  Piipay,  niid  pn»fess4'dly  rendered  by 
Dimi,  frmn  the  nirvctoriiim  llnmaiiii*  Vila*,  \v\  I'nrahoie  Aiitifiuonini  Sapientum.  was  t;iven  in  Kn^lish 
by  Sir  ThcHnaii  North,  4t<).  1570,  and  IGOl,  under  the  title  of  the  "*  Mom!  I'liilohophy  of  Doni.*^  From  this 
wHiree,  llMTf^ore,  ShakB|Hiire  and  his  c(Nitt^m|Kirarie!»  may  ha^e  been  pnrtiaU)  ne.<\\\v\\u\ev\  Vi*\\V^  \\\va 
rollectitm  t^  tales. 
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In  1577  Richard  IRobinsoii,  a  voluminous  author  who  lived  by  his  pen,  pub- 
lished ''A  record  of  ancyent  historyes  intituled  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorum ;* 
and  in  a  catalogue  of  his  productions,  written  by  himself,  and  preserved  in  (Ih 
British  Museum,  ho  says  of  this  work,  that  it  was  ^'  translated  (auctore  ut  suppo- 
nitur  lohane  Lcylando  antiquario)  by  mee  perused,  corrected  and  bettered.* 

This  is  a  partial  version  of  one  of  two  distinct  works  entitled,  Gresta  Romanonim 
collections  of  tales  in  the  Latin  language  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  origp 
nated  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  certainly  once  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity 

Of  the  first,  or  what  may  be  called  the  Continental  Gesta,  Mr.  Warton  hi 
given  us  a  very  elaborate  and  pleasing  analysis.  No  manuscript  of  this  primir 
collection  is  known  to  exist,  but  it  was  printed  about  1473  ;  the  first  six  editions  o 
it  are  in  folio  without  dates ;  three  containing  152  chapters  or  gests  each,  a» 
three  181  each,  and  of  those  printed  with  dates,  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duo 
decimo,  a  list,  amounting  to  twenty-eight,  has  beeen  published  by  Mr.  Douei 
from  the  year  1480  to  1555  inclusive.  A  Dutch  translation  appeared  in  1481 ; 
German  translation  in  1489 ;  the  first  French  translation  with  a  date  in  1581 
but  no  English  translation  until  1703,  when  only  forty-five  histories  or  gests  wer 
published,  the  translator,  cither  from  want  of  encouragement,  or  from  someothc 
cause,  having  only  printed  volume  the  first  of  his  intended  version. 

'<  The  second  or  English  Gesta  must  be  considered  as  the  discovery  of  Hi 
Douce,  for  Warton,  not  perceiving  its  frequent  discrepancy,  had  confounded! 
with  the  original  work.  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  the  circumstances  attenc 
ing  its  circulation  are  diametrically  diflerent  from  those  accompanying  the  prk 
collection ;  for  while  numerous  MSS.  of  the  English  Gesta  exist  in  this  countr 
not  one  copy  in  the  original  Latin  has  been  printed. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Douce,  that  this  compilation  very  aot 
followed  the  original  Gesta,  and  that  the  first  manuscript  may  with  great  probi 
bility  be  ascribed  to  a  period  as  early  as  tlie  reign  of  Richard  the  Second;  most  < 
the  MSS.  however,  none  of  which  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  Continent,  m 
of  the  age  of  fifth  and  sixth  Henries,  and  of  these  twenty-five  are  yet  remainin 
preserved  in  the  Rritish  Museum,  at  Oxford,  and  in  other  collections. 

As  the  English  (lesta  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Continental  coUectiOi 
many  of  its  stories  have,  of  course,  been  retained;  but  these  have  undergone  sue 
alterations  in  language,  and  sometimes  in  incident,  together  with  new  moralizi 
tions,  and  new  names,  as  to  give  it,  with  the  addition  of  forty  tales  not  found  i 
its  prototype,  the  air  of  an  original  work.f  It  is  not,  however,  so  extensive  as  tl 
foreign  compilation,  the  most  complete  manuscripts  containing  only  one  hundit 
and  two  stories ;  yet  as  the  sources  from  which  it  has  drawn  its  materials  are,  wil 
a  few  exceptions,  correspondent,  in  res^iect  to  their  oriental  origin,  with  tl 
continental  copy,  the  character  which  Mr.  Warton  has  given,  of  the  primary  wi 
apply  to  the  secondary  series. 

<*  This  work,"  he  observes,  '*  is  compiled  Trom  the  obsolete  Latin  chronicles  of  the  later  R 
man  or  rather  German  'story,  heightened  by  romantic  inventions,  from  Legends  of  the  Saini 
oriental  apologues,  and  many  of  the  shorter  fictitious  narratives  which  came  into  Europe  with  tl 
Arabian  literature,  and  were  familiar  in  the  ages  of  Ignorance  and  imagination.  The  dasalct  i 
sometimes  cited  for  authorities  ;  but  these  are  of  the  lower  order,  sudi  as  Valerius  Maiini 
Macrobius,  Aulus  Gcllius«  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Boelhius.  To  every  tale  a  MoralizatioD  is  su 
joined,  reducing  it  it  into  a  christian  or  moral  lesson. 

**  Most  of  the  oriental  apologues  are  talien  from  the  **  Cleric^lis  Disciplina,**  or  a  Latin  ditlog 
between  an  Arabian  Philosopher  and  Edric:^  his  son,  never  printed  $,  written  by  Peter  Alptio 

*  Doucc'a  Illustrntion*),  vol   ii.  p.  4*24. 

t  Two  of  thi^e  taltfi,  chap,  til  aiiil  32.  are  Immcdiat^'Iy  taken  from  ^Thc  Seven  Wise  Mastcn,**  and  ■ 
bo  found  altMi  in  the  Aruhiaii  Nights  and  Pilpajr  8  Pahles. 

^  "  ISdric  «rn*i  the  name  of  Enoch  amonfc  the  ArabianH,  \o  whom  thry  attribute  many  fahulom  rampo 
ti(»ii8.   llerlulot,  in  V.,  L>deaU''H  '  Chorle'  and  'The  Itird  '  m  taken  fmrn  the  *  Clerirnlis  Diacipliiia.''* 

§  MSS.  Ilarl.  386],  and  in  nuuiy  other  libraries.  If  oceuis  in  ohl  French  vrr<i*,  MSS.  Digb.  86.  mut 
hnir.     **  Lc  Hotnaunc  de  Fercn  Auoft>ur  conient  il  aprist  et  rhnstia  son  bin  belvmeul.** 
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eJ  Jew,  at  Ihe  beginning  of  Ibe  (welflh  century,  and  collected  from  Arabian  bbles, 
mil  eininple«.*     Some  are  also  borrowed  from   an  old  Latin  translation  of  the 
)amQah/*  a  celebrated  set  of  eastern  Tables,  to  which  Alphonsus  was  indebted, 
whole,  this  is  the  collection  in  which  a  curious  enquirer  might  eipect  to  And  the  ori- 
icer*s  Camboscan : — 

**  Or,— r—  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
III  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sQng, 
Ofturneys  and  of  trophie«  huug. 
Of  forests  and  inchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  tkie  ear.**  t 

'anslatioDs  of  the  English  Gcsta,  which,  owing  to  the  Latin  original  not 
rn  upon  the  Continent,  are  solely  confined  to  the  English  language,  three 
been  noticed;  and  of  these,  the  first  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian 
No.  7,333,  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  containing  hut  seventy  stories, 
I  Mr.  Douce  conjectures  to  have  been  produced  either  by  Lydgate, 
'  Occleve,  as  the  English  Gesta  appears  familiar  to  tliem,  and  this 
•sscsses  not  only  several  pieces  by  Lydgate,  but  some  tales  from  the 

0  Amantis'*  of  Gower.:}^ 

t  printed  translation  is  said  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn 
,  though  without  a  date,  and  this  edition  has  been  mentioned  and  re- 
both  by  Mr,  Warton§  and  Dr.  Farmer.  Neither  Herbert,  however, 
ibdin,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  detect  its  existence,  and  if  it  really 
I8y  a  being,  it  is  probably  either  the  manuscript  version  of  the  reign  of 
»  Sixth,  or  the  translation  to  which  Robinson  alludes  as  the  work  of 
;  antiquary. 

st,  therefore,  look  to  Robinson's  Translation  of  1577,  ^as  the  only  one 
met  with  a  general  and  undisputed  circulation ;  and  tliis  was  so  popular, 

01  it  had  been  printed  six  times  by  Thomas  Easte.**  The  most  en- 
Uon,  however,  of  Robinson's  version,  contains  but  forty-four  stories, 
therefore,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Harleian  manuscript  is  not 
I  to  the  press. 

was  then  the  only  English  translation  accessible  to  the  public,  of  a 
of  tales  which  in  the  original  Latin,  and  under  the  same  name,  had 
e  learned  and  the  curious  for  some  centuries,  both  on  the  Continent,  and 

the  same  space  of  time  on  our  own  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
in  a  subse^juent  page,  that  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  of  a  portion 
snts,  especially  as  its  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them,  coincided 
rack  of  reading. 

pularity  of  Robinson's  work  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  eighteenth 
for  the  last  edition,  which  we  can  now  recollect,  is  dated  1703,  and 
»son  to  think  it  the  Gfteenth,  while  the  edition  immediately  preceding 
shed  in  1680,  but  fourteen  years  anteriorly. 

am  thought  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  popularity  of  Morte  Arthur, 
isociaie.s,  he  found  tenfold  cause  of  complaint  in  the  daily  increasing 
n  of  Italian  Romances  and  Tales;  ^'  Ten  La  Morte  d'Arthures,"  he  ex- 
doe  not  the  tenth  parte  so  much  harme,  as  one  of  these  boqkes  made  in 
d  translated  in  Englande."  f  f 

equent  communication  indeed  with  Italy,  which  took  place  about  the 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  not  only  induced  an  indiscriminate  imitation 

frwhitt'ii  Chaacer,  vol.  i?.  p.  386.  leq." 

t**!!  Penserono.*'    Warton*!  History  of  Eoglish  Poetry,  fol.,  iii.    DiaiertatioD  on  the  Oesto 

,  p.  T.  vi. 

lllu«lr»iioi»,  lol.  ii.  p.  422. 

of  Enflisb  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  vol.  iii.  p.  Uxxlii. 

Df  to  liM  own  AKMcrtioi),  ill  the  MS.  ralaloKuv  of  his  workH  in  the  Britiiih  Muvcum,  to  Vfhifili.  Vi^ 
*  title  of  **  Eupolctnia.**  See  Douc«*«  Illustrations,  vol  ii.  p.  423,  4%. 
^  8chole  Blaster,  Beuuet's  etljt.  4tu,  p.  255. 
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of  Italian  manners,  but  had  rendered  the  literature  of  the  Italians  so  fashional 
that,  together  with  their  poetry,  was  imported  into  this  island  a  multiplicity 
their  prose  fictions  and  tales,  a  species  of  composition  that  had  been  culUvatei 
Italy  with  incredible  ardour  from  the  period  of  Sacchetti  and  Boceacio. 

These  tales,  by  blending  with  the  romantic  fiction  of  the  Normans  and  Orieni 
the  scenes  of  domestic  life  and  manners;  by  introducing  greater  complexity  i 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  fable  and  greater  probability  in  the  nature  and  o 
struction  of  incident;  by  intermingling  more  frequent  and  more  interesting  tr 
of  the  softer  passions,  and  by  exciting  more  powerfully  the  emotions  of  pity 
compassion,  presented  to  the  public  a  new  and  poignant  source  of  gratificati 
and  furnished  the  dramatic  poets  and  the  caterers  for  the  then  universal  appc 
for  story-telling  with  innumerable  bases  for  plays,  tales,  and  ballads.* 

It  may  be  asserted,  we  believe,  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy,  that  in 
space  which  elapsed  l)etween  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  acces: 
of  James  the  First,  nearly  all  the  most  striking  fictions  of  the  Italian  novel 
had  found  their  way  to  the  English  press;  either  immediately  translated  from 
original  Italian,  or  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish  version 

Of  these  curious  collections  of  prose  narrative,  real  or  imaginary,  comic  or 
gic,  it  will  be  thought  necessary  that  we  should  notice  a  few  of  the  most  valua 
and  especially  those  to  which  our  great  ])oet  has  been  most  indebted. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  works,  and  mentioned  by  Laneham  in  1575,  m 
article  in  Captain  Cox*s  Hbrary,  was  entitled  **  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales."  1 
series  of  stories,  though  existing  in  English  so  late  as  1G59,  -J-  is  now  unfo 
nately  lost;  the  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  a  translation  from  **  Lest 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  printed  at  Paris  before  the  year  1500,  and  compiled  fi 
Italian  writers.  The  English  copy,  says  Warton,  was  licensed  to  be  printec 
John  Waly,  in  1557,  under  the  title  of  '*  A  Ilundreth  mery  Tales,"  together  y 
The  freert?  and  the  boye,  stans  puer  ad  mensam,  and  youthe,  charite  and 
mylite.:]:  It  is  again  noticed  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers*  Company  for  li 
by  Ames,  under  the  article  for  James  Roberts,  and  in  the  following  manner 
black-letter  pamphlet  of  1580: — **  Wee  want  not  also  pleasaunt  mad  hei 
knaves  that  bee  properly  learned  and  well  reade  in  diverse  pleasaunt  bookes 
good  authors.  As  Sir  (luv  of  Warwicke,  tlie  Foiire  Sons  of  Avinon,  the  Shi 
Fooles,  the  Budget  of  Deinandes,  the  Hundredth  merry  Tales,  the  Book 
Kyddles,  and  many  other  excellent  writers  both  witty  and  |deasaiint.*'  §  It  ij 
hidedtoby  Sliakspeare,  inhisMuch  Ado  about  Nothing,  writt<»n  about  1000,  w 
Beatrice  complains  of  Benedict  having  declared,  that  she  had  "  her  good  wit 
of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales." — Act  ii.  sc.  1.  That  this  collection  was  jusllj 
tilled  to  th(»  epithet  merry  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  a  reference  it 
supposed  original,  in  which  only  five  stories  out  of  the  hundred  are  of  a  ti 
cast,  and  where  the  title,  in  th(^  old  editions,  gives  further  propri(»ty  to  the 
pellation,  by  terming  these  tales  **  Coinptes  plaisans  et  recreatiz  pour  devisi! 
toutes  compaignies,  et  moult  plaisans  a  raconter  i>ar  maniere  de  joyeusete."* 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  work  entithMl  **  Cento  novelle  anti( 
was  in  existence  at  this  period,  though  no  translation  of  it  is  known  to  have  I 

*  A  wrltor,  wliosG  work  lias  jusi  fallen  into  my  Iiamis,  dosos  a  long  nml  nccuratc  analysis  of  the  1 
Talcs,  with  the?  fuUowini;  just  ol)M>r>uti<HiH  : — "Tlu'  Uxr^^'T  works  of  fiction,"  lie  remark**,  "  resemble 
productionH  of  a  country  wliicli  arc  consumed  within  itself,  while  tales,  like  the  more  delicate  and  pn 
articles  of  traflic,  which  are  cX])orted  from  their  native  M^iil,  have  gladdeiUHl  and  deli^litc<l  every 
Thc^  are  the  injH'edients  from  which  Shakspeare,  and  other  enchanters  of  his  day,  have  distilletl 
magical  drojps  which  tend  so  much  to  sweeten  the  lot  of  humanity,  by  occasionally  withdrawing  the 
from  the  cold  and  naked  realities  of  life,  to  vii»ioimr>  scenes  aud  visitmary  bliss. '^ — Dunlop's  Hill 
Kiclion,  vol.  ii.  p.  4U9. 

t  **  In  The  Loinhm  Channticleres,  1669,  this  work,  amoii^  others,"  remarks  Mr.  Steevnw. 
iiiid  for  sale  b>  u  ball.id-niau  ;  The  Se\eu  Wise  Men  of  (lutham  ;  a  llundred  luerrv  Tales ,  Sc(i 
.Jeslc,"  ^e. 

i  llibtory  of  Kni;Iii>h  i'oelr>,  \ol.  iii.  p.  4/5. 

0"  Thf  Kii:'.l;>.h  ("oinilrr  anil  ihi  <-;iiitiL'>  Ui'LllenKi  *   :.i^.  II.  I 
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iiher  iM^fore  or  during  Siiaks|)oarc*8  age;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  term 
mdred  merry  Talcs,"  might  have  become  a  kind  of  cant  expression  for  an 
>f  personal  satire;  for  Nashe,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  observed,  *^  in  his  Pappe 
I  hatchet,'*  sp4*aks  of  a  book  then  coming  out  under  the  title  of  A  hundred 
Tales,  in  which  Martin  Marprelate,  i.  e.  John  Penry,  and  his  friend  wore 
lirized."  * 

igh  no  complete  translation  of  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  was  executed 
1620,  the  greater  part  of  his  novels  was  given  to  the  ])ublic  in  1566,  by 
d  Paynter  in  his  once  i>opular  collection,  entitled  "  The  Pallaco  of 
e."  This  entertaining  work  occupies  two  volunies,  4to,  of  which  the  first, 
ed  to  Lord  Warwick,  appeared  in  the  year  abovt^-mentioned,  "  containing 
>velsout  of  Boccacio,"  and  the  second  followed  in  1567,  including  thirty- 
vels,  principally  from  Bandello,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Howard.  It 
I  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  have  added  a  third  part; 
lie  close  of  the  second  volume,  he  tells  us,  **  Bicause  sodeynly,  contrary  to 
ition,  this  volume  is  risen  to  greater  heape  of  leaves,  I  doe  omit  for  this 
,  time  Sundry  Novels  of  mery  devize,  reserving  the  same  to  be  joyned  with 
tof  an  olher  part,  ^\ heroin  shall  succeede  the  remnant  of  Bandello,  spe- 
utch,  sufTrable,  as  the  learned  French  man  Fran<;ois  de  Ik^lleforrest  hath 
1,  and  the  choysest  done  in  th<^  Italian.  Some  also  out  of  Erizzo,  Ser 
ni  Florentine,  ParalK)sco,  Cynthio,  Straparole,  Sansovino,  and  the  best 
ut  of  the  Qm^no  of  Nauarre,  and  others  ;*'  a  passage  which  is  important, 
inng,  in  a  small  compass,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  resources. 
it  motive  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  work,  is  unascertained;  it  cer- 
could  not  be  want  of  encouragement,  for  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume, 
Lhird  of  the  second,  were  published  together  in  4to,  in  1575,  and,  as  the 
informs  us  in  his  title  '*eftsones  perused,  corrected,  and  augmented"  by  him. 
»njecture  of  Warton,  that  Painter  *'  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  mode 
lication,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  universal  readers,  was  afterward 
dcd  to  print  his  sundry  novels  i  n  the  perishable  form  of  separat43  pamphlets," 
improbable. 

Palace  of  Pleasure  is,  without  doubt,  not  only  one  of  the  earliest,  but  one  of 
•st  valuable  selections  of  tales  which  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
at  it  formed  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Shakspeare's  library^  and  one  to  which 
I  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  industry  of  his  commentators,  has  been  sulli- 

established.f 

de  same  year  with  the  second  volume  of  Painter's  Palace,  appeared  "Certaine 
all  Discourses,"  by  (lelTray  Fenton,  in  one  volume  4to,  bl.  letter.  This 
;  pleasant  book,  as  Turber\ille  terms  it,  consists  of  stories  principally  from 

writers,  and,  in  the  dedication  to  Lady  Mary  Sydney,  tlie  author  ex- 
I  his  high  opinion  of  their  merit,  by  declaring,  '^neyther  do  I  thinke  that 
nglishe  recordes  are  hable  to  yelde  at  this  daye  a  Romant  more  delicat  and 
,  treatynpe  of  the  veraye  theame  and  elFectes  of  love,  than  tlieis  Hy tories ;" 
mate  of  the  value  of  his  collection  in  which  he  is  borne  out  by  his  friend 
rvillc,  who,  in  one  of  the  recommendatory  poems  prefixed  to  the  book,  says — 

M  The  learned  stories  erst,  and  Rugrcd  tales  that  laye 

Itemoved  Trom  simple  common  scuce,  this  writer  doth  displaye : 
Nowc  men  of  meanest  skill,  what  Bandel  wrought  may  vew, 
And  tell  the  talc  in  Englishe  well,  that  erst  they  never  knewe: 
Discourse  ofsundryc  strange,  andtragicall  affaires, 
or  loTynge  ladyes  helpless  haps,  theyr  deathes,  and  deadly  cares.*^ 

Warton  is  of  opinion  that  Fen  ton's  compilation  '*  in  point  of  selection  and 
is  **  iHThaps  the  most  capital  miscellany  of  this  kind."  ij:     In  size,  however, 

ttmlifNis,  fol.  i.  p.  ICH.  ^ 

9  Ronbiirglie  eony  of  the  I'alncc  of  Pleasure  produced  ihc  :fum  of  -iii. 
lory  of  KiiKJisb  I'lHtry,  vol.  iii.  p.  ITS. 
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it  is  ccrtaiQly  inferior  to  Painter's  work^  and  from  a  survey  of  its  contents  with 
wliicli  we  have  iMseq  indulged,  exhibits,  in  our  conception,  no  superiority  to  its 
predecessor,  even  with  regard  to  selection ;  it  merits,  however,  the  same  honour, 
that  of  a  ro^print. 

In  157M  scries  of  t^les,  soniewhat  similar  to  Fenton*s,  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Forest  or  collection  of  Uistoryes,  no  lesse  profiiablo  than  plea- 
sant and  necessary,  doone  out  of  Frenche  into  English  by  Thomas  Fortescue/* 
This  production,  which  forms  a  quarto  in  black  letter,  and  underwent  a  second 
and  a  third  edition,  in  1576  and  1596,  includes  many  stories  manifestly  of  Italian 
birth  and  structure,  though  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

On  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tanner,  as  reported  by  Warton,*  wo  have  to  as- 
cribe to  the  year  1580,  a  prose  version  of  the  Novelle  of  Bandello,  next  to  Boccacio 
the  most  celebrated,  at  that  period,  among  the  Italian  novelists ;  and  more  chaste 
perhaps  than  any  of  them  in  his  sentiments,  and  more  easy  and  natural  in  the 
construction  of  his  incidents.  The  translation  is  said  to  bo  by  W.  W. ,  Initials 
which  Mr.  Warton  is  inclined  to  appropriate,  either  to  William  Warner  or  Wil- 
liam Webbe. 

Another  collection  of  tales,  several  of  which  arc  from  Giraldi  Cinthio  and  other 
Italian  fabulists,  was  given  to  the  public  by  George  Whetstone,  in  1582,  under 
the  appellation  of  Heptameron,  a  term  which  had  been  rendered  fashionable  by 
the  popularity  of  a  suite  of  tales  published  at  Paris  in  1560,  and  entitled*  '^  Uepta- 
meron  dcs  Nouvelles  do  la  Royno  do  Navarre.*'  Whetstone  i>ossessed  no  inconsi- 
derable reputation  in  his  day ;  ho  has  been  praised  as  a  poet  by  Mercs  and  Webbe, 
and  his  Heptameron,  though  written  in  prose,  with  only  the  occasional  intersper- 
sion  of  poetry,  had  its  share  of  contemporary  fame,  and  the  still  greater  celebrity 
of  furnishing  some  portion  of  a  plot  to  our  great  dramatic  bard.f 

The  first  volume  of  a  large  collection  of  Italian  tales  made  its  appearance  at 
Paris  in  1583,  under  the  title  of  Cent  Histoires  Tragiques.'*  This  work,  the 
compilation  of  Francis  do  Belleforrest  and  Boisteau,  was  ultimately  extended  to 
seven  volumes,  and  a  part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Stationers*  Register,  to  have  been  translated  into  English,  in  1596.  ^  The  edition, 
however,  to  which  Warton  alludes,  must  have  been  posthumous  ;  for  Belleforrest 
^ied  on  January  1st,  1^83,  and  that  he  had  printed  selections  from  the  Italian 
novelists  long  anterior,  is  evident  from  Painter's  reference  to  them  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  dated  1567.  Probably  what  tho  historian  terms 
the  *'  grand  rei)ository**  commenced  with  the  copy  of  1583. 

Independent  of  these  large  prose  collections  of  Italian  tales,  a  vast  variety  of 
separate  stories  was  in  circulation  from  the  same  source;  and  many  of  our 
poets,  such  as  Gascoigne,  Tuberville,  etc. §  amused  themselves  by  giving  them  a 
metrical  and  sometimes  a  semi-metrical  form.    By  these  means  the  more  rugged 

*  History  of  Gnglinh  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  473. 

-{-  Kitsoii  think)  that  VVhctstoiie'ii  I  leptameron  vfiis  republish«kl  in  1^93,  under  the  title  of**  Aurrlia.** 
In  the  Roxbiirghe  Library,  No.  G399,  this  romance  la  termed  ^  The  Paratsou  of  Pleasure,  or  the  ChruitBiw 
Pleasnreit  of  Qncene  Aurelia,**  4to.  \6&S. 

i  Warton'it  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S7. 

9  Of  the  Italian  tales  it  may  be  useful  to  onumomte  the  bext  and  roost  celebrated  of  tliOKc  which  were 
written  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centurieK  ;  ax,  in  some  8iia|»e  or  other,  most  of  them  berame 
familiar  to  English  readers  before  the  death  of  Shukspeare. 

1.  Cento  Novelle  Autike.  The  earliest  collection  of  Italian  uovels. — 8.  Boccacio  il  Decamerone.  Venel. 
Valdarfer.  1471.  This,  which  is  the  first  edttiou,  was  purchased  at  the  Koxburghe  sale,  by  the  MarquiM  of 
lUaiidford,  for  2260/.— 3  Novelle  di  Sacchetti.  Sucehettt  died  in  1406.— 4-  Masuccio,  11  No\elliuo,  nd 
quale  si  contengtmo  ciuquanta  Novelle.  Best  edition  lliat  of  1484,  folio. — 5.  Sabadiuo,  Porretane.  dove  n 
uarn^  No\elle  scttanta  una. — 6.  Sansovino,  Cento  Novelle  scelti;  da  piu  nobili  Scrittori.— 7.  Giovanni 
I'^ioreiitino,  il  Pe<'.oroiie,  uel  quale  si  cootengono  ciuquanta  Novelle  autiehe.  First  and  best  e<liti«>ii,  1569. 
—8.  Novelle  del  Bandello,  3  vols.  4to  1554.— 9.  Straparobi,  le  piacevoli  Notte.  9  voU.  1557.-10.  Gi- 
raldi Cinthio,  gli  Hecaiomithi,  (Cento  Novelle).  4  vols. — 11.  Brizxo,  le  Sei  Uiomale  (treola  cinqne 
Novelle).  E<liiionc  prim.  4lo.  lo67.— 13.  Parabo!Mx>,  i  Diporti,  o  varo  Novelle,  Voiiet.  lGo8. — IS.  (ira- 
iiucci.  In  piarivol  Notte.  et  lieto  Giomo  (undici  Novelle),  Vcnvt.  1574.— 14.  NotcUc  di  Aacanio  dc  MorL 
^tu.  ISt5.—i5.  MaJeNpiui,  Uucunto  Novelle,  4to. 
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features  of  the  ADglo-Normaii  romance  were  sofloned  down,  and  a  style  of  Gction 
introduced,  more  varied  and  more  consonant  to  nature. 

The  taste,  however,  for  the  wild  beauties  of  Gothic  fabh'ng,  though  polished  and 
ri'flned  by  the  elegant  imagination  of  the  Italians,  was  still  cuhi\ated  with  ardour, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabetlfs  reign,  was  further  stimulated,  by  a  fresh 
infusioD  of  similar  imagery,  through  the  medium  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Romances. 

These  elaborate,  and  sometimes  very  interesting  productions,  are  evidently 
cpnstructcd  on  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance,  though  with  greater 
unity  of  design,  and  with  more  attention  to  morality.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
«ith  Mr.  Tyrwliitt,  that  neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  can  produce  a  romance  of 
this  species  older  than  the  era  of  printing;  for  the  manuscript  of  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
which  has  l)een  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Southey  to  have  been  the  production 
of  Vasco  Lobeira,and  written  in  the  Portuguese  language,  during  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  *  was  never  printed,  and  is  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence; while  the  Spanish  version  of  Garciordonez  deMontalvo,  the  oldest  extant, 
and  which  has,  in  general,  passed  for  the  original,  did  not  issue  from  the  press 
before  tlie  year  lolO,  the  date  of  its  publication  at  Salamanca. 

This  romance,  lK*yondall  doubt  the  most  interesting  of  its  f  class,  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  very  few  in  lion  Quixote's  library  whicli  escaped  the  merciless  fury 
uf  the  Licentiate  and  the  Barljer. 

"  Tbc  first  thai  masler  Nicholas  put  into  his  hands  was  Amadis  dc  Haul  in  four  parts ;  and  the 
print  said,  '  There  seems  to  t>c  some  mystery  in  this  ;  for,  as  I  have  heard  say,  this  was  the  Gnt 
bock  of  chivalry  printed  In  Spain,  and  all  the  rest  have  had  iheir  Tonndation  and  rise  from  it ;  and, 
therefore,  1  think,  as  head  of  so  pernicious  a  sect,  we  ought  to  ctmdcmn  him  to  the  Arc  without 
nercy.' — *  Not  so,  sir,'  said  the  barber  ;  *  for  1  have^hcard  also,  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  books 
uf  Ibis  kind  ;  and  therefore,  as  being  singular  in  his  art,  he  ought  to  be  spared.' — *  It  is  true,* 
Mid  the  priest,  *  and  for  that  reason  his  life  is  granted  him.' "  Nor  is  the  description  which 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  given  of  the  efTecIs  of  Amadis  on  its  readers  less  ini|H)rtant  than  the  encomium 
uf  Cervantes  on  its  liternry  merit;  *'  Truly,"  says  the  knight,  *'  1  have  known  men,  that  cveo 
iriih  reading  Amadis  dc  (laul,  have  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the  eierciseof  courtesy,  liberality, 
»d  especially  courage.'*  t 

The  introduction  of  Amadis  into  the  English  language  took  place  in  the  year- 
1592,  when  the  iirst  four  or  five  books  were  translated  from  the  French  version 
and  printed  by  Wolfe.  J|^  It  exi)erienced  the  same  ])opularity  here  which  had  at- 
tended its  naturalisation  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  zenith  of  its  reputation  among  us  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era;  for 
Fynes  Moryson,  who  published  his  Itinerary  in  1G17,  in  his  directions  to  a  tra- 
\eUer  liow  to  acquire  languages,  says,  '*  I  think  no  book  bett(.T  for  his  discourse 
than  Amadis  of  Graul;  for  the  knights  errant,  and  the  ladies  of  courts,  doe  therein 
exchange  courtly  s|)eeches,  and  these  I'ooks  are  in  all  languages  translated  by  the 
masters  of  eloquence  ;**  and  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  uf  Melancholy  written  about 
the  same  period,  mentions  Amadis  along  \sith  IIuoii  of  Bourdeaux^  as  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  volumes  of  his  day.  Such,  inde<ul,  is  the  merit  of  this  romance, 
that  the  lapse  of  four  htmdred  years  has  not  greatly  diminished  its  attractions, 
and  the  adinirable  version  of  Mr.  Southey,  which,  by  rejecting  or  veiling  the  oc- 
casional indelicacy  of  the  original,  has  nnnoved  the  weightiest  objections  of 
Ascham,  most  deservedly  Hnds  admirers  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  s])ecinien  of  this  class  of  romances  of  nearly  equal  popularity  with  the 
preceding,  though  inferior  in  i>oint  of  merit,  may  be  instanced  in  the  once  cele- 


*  Vide  AiklirN  fii-iiiTnl  Btogranlij,  vol.  vi.  article  Liobcira. 
f  **  Aniadis  of  (Saul,''    remarkii  Mr.  Soullioy,"    i* 


is  umont;  pri)st»,   wiml   Orlando  Furiosn  in  among 
netricnl  K(»inaiictfH,  nut  the  oldest  of  ibi  kiud,  but  the  bui^iy— Preliminary  Esnay  to  his  Translation. 

4«ol«.  iBia. 

^'Thi^i  **  (AmmliH  di>  (laul).  Bays  Mr.  Buruct,  ^  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bookH  that  ever  wbm 
writti-n."— Af/irf/wfeiw  of  Knalikh  Prose  fVriiers^  vol.  i.  p.  280.  note. 
\  Sir  Philip  Siduejf  \  WorEu,  wlit.  IttW.  p.  561 .        §  Tliib  s  ersion,  repriaUd  iu  \6\H,  U  \n  *V  >«\vwA^i 
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bratcd  ''Palmerin  of  England,'*  wliich,  like  Amadis  of  Gaul,  safely  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  Curate  of  Don  Quixote's  \illage: — "  Let  Palmcrin  of  England/'  sayi 
the  Licentiate,  **be  preserved,  an<l  kept  as  a  singular  piece:  and  let  such  another 
ease  be  made  for  it,  as  that  which  Alexander  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and 
appropriated  to  preserve  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer. — Therefore,  Master  Nh 
rholas,  saving  your  better  judgment,  let  this  and  Amadis  de  Gaul  be  exempted 
from  tlie  fire,  and  let  all  the  rest  perish  without  any  further  enquiry." 

Palmerin  of  England,  like  its  prototype,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Southey,  indeed,  confidently  attributes  it  to  the  pen  of 
Francis  de  Moraes:  an  ascription  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
Cervantes,  who  asserts  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  King  of  Portugal.  It  has 
shared  the  like  fate,  too,  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  its  translator;  Antliony 
Munday  having  been  the  first  to  usher  Palmerin,  as  well  as  Amadis,  to  an  English 
public;  in  fact,  though  in  its  original  garb  it  appeared  a  century  and  a  half  later 
than  the  romance  of  Lobeira,  it  claims  priority  with  regard  to  its  English  dress, 
having  been  licensed  to  Charlewood,  and  printed  in  1580. 

The  multiplicity  and  rapid  succession  of  extraordinary  events  in  Palmcrin  of 
England,  are  such  as  to  distract  the  most  steady  attention,  and  if  it  really  deserved 
the  encomium  which  the  curate  bestowed  upon  it  in  comparison  >iitli  the  rest  of 
the  worthy  knight's  library,  little  surprise  can  be  excited  at  the  mental  halluci- 
nations which  the  study  of  such  a  collection  might  ultimately  produce. 

Of  the  versions  of  honest  Antliony,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  translators  of 
romance  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not  much  can  be  said,  either  in  point  of 
style  or  fidelity.  Labouring  for  those  who  possessed  an  eager  and  indiscriminating 
appetite  for  the  marvellous,  ho  was  not  greatly  solicitous  about  the  preservation  of 
the  manners  and  costume  of  his  original,  but  rather  strove  to  accommodate  his 
authors  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  his  readers.  To  enumerate  the  various  ro- 
mances which  he  attempted  to  naturalise,  would  bo  tedious  and  unprofitable;  the 
two  that  we  have  already  noticed,  together  with  **  Palmerin  D'Oli\a,"  and  "The 
honorable,  pleasant,  and  rare  conceited  Historie  of  Palmendo,"  were  among  the 
most  popular,  and  w  ill  be  sudicient  to  impart  an  idea  of  what,  among  the  pe^ 
ninsular  works  of  fiction,  were  most  in  vogue,  when  romances  were  as  much  read 
as  novels  are  in  the  present  age. 

The  last  species  of  romance,  which  we  shall  notice  as  fashionable  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  may  be  termed  the  Pastoral.  Of  this  class  the  most  celebrated  specimen 
that  we  can  mention,  is  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  book  well  known  to 
Shakspeare,  which  continued  highly  popular  for  near  a  century,  and  reached  an 
eighth  edition  as  early  as  1C33,  independent  of  impressions  in  Scotland,  of  which 
one  occurs  before  the  year  1600.  * 

The  Arcadia  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  its  author  for  the  sole  amuse- 
ment of  himself  and  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  during  his  residence 
at  Wilton,  in  1580,  and  though  prosecuted  at  various  periods  was  left  incomplete 
at  his  death  in  158G.  The  affection  of  the  Countess,  howe\er,  to  whose  care  and 
protection  the  scattered  manuscripts  had  l)een  assigned,  induced  her  to  publish  an 
impression  of  it  in  the  year  1590,  revised  under  her  own  immediate  direction; 
since  which  |)eri(Kl  fourteen  editions  have  borne  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
work,  and  to  the  correctness  of  the  editor's  judgment. 

To  the  publication  of  this  far-famed  romance,  which  is  in  many  respects  truly 
beautiful,  and  in  every  respect  highly  moral,  we  may  attribute  an  important  re- 
volution in  the  annals  of  fictitious  writing.  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Sir  Philip,  by  two  models  of  very  different  ages,  and  to  ha\e  been  built 
in  fact  on  their  admixture;  these  are  the  Ethiopic  History  of  lleliodorus.  Bishop 

•  lu  a  lelliT  from  Mr.  Wliyle  Ut  Sir  Kohcrt  Siilui-y,  daU'd  Soplfinbcr  l.VJD.  it  is*  said,  that  ^thr  ArradiA 
in  now  printed  in  Scotlmid,  uccoidiiiK  to  the  l)i\st  edition,  \%liiclt  will  maku  tlu*ni  good  chcnp,  but  m  very 
hurtful  to  I'ouKfinhio,  who  lield  llieni  at  Ji  very  hi;:h  rate :  he  must  sell  cU  others  doe,  or  titey  will  lye  U|»ou 
liis  hand**."— Nidi  ZourhV  Mniioir^  of  Sir  I'liilip  Suliicv,  p.  3r>|. 
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of  Tricca,  in  Thcssaly,  and  the  Arcadia  of  Sanna/aro,  productions  as  widely  se- 
parated as  the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     Their  connection,  however,  will 
be  more  readily  explained,  when  we  recollect,  that  a  translation  of  Ileliodorus  into 
English  had  been  published  only  three  years  before  the  commencement  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia.   This  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Undcrdowne,  who  printed  a  version  of  the 
ten  entire  books  in  1577,  dedicating  them  to  Edward  do  Vcre,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
That  the  English  Ueliodorus  was  chiefly  instrumontal  in  giving  this  peculiar  di- 
rection to  the  genius  of  Sidney,  was  the  opinion  of  Wartoii;  but  we  must  likewise 
recollect,  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  with  which  Sir  Philip,  as  an  excellent 
Italian  scholar,  must  have  been  well  acquaintinl,  presented  him  with  the  model  for 
his  shepherds,  for  their  costume,  diction,  and  sentiment,  and  that,  like  the 
English  w  ork,  it  is  a  mingled  composition  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Dismissing  many  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  ancient  chivalric  romance,  its 
magicians,  enchanted  castles,  dragons,  and  giants,  but  retaining  its  high-toned 
spirit  of  gallantry,  heroism,  and  courtesy,  combined  >\ilh  the  utmost  purity  in 
morals,  and  with  all  the  traditionary  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  life,  the 
fiastoral  romance  of  Sidney  exhibited  a  species  of  composition  more  reconcilable  to 
probability  than  the  adventures  of  Arthur  and  Amadis,  but  less  natural  and 
familiar  than  the  tales  of  the  Italians.  In  these  last,  however,  virtue  and  decency 
are  too  ofleu  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  licentiousness,  whilst  in  the  Arcadia  of  our 
countrvroan  not  a  sentiment  occurs  which  can  excite  a  bhish  on  the  cheek  of  the 
most  delicate  modesty.  To  this  moral  tendency  of  Sidney's  fictions,  the  muse  of 
Cowpcr  has  borne  testimony,  in  **Tlie  Task,"  book  iv. 

Had  the  disciples  of  Sir  Philip  adhered  to  the  model  which  he  constructed ;  had 
they,  rejecting  merely  his  unfortunate  attempt  to  introduce  the  Roman  metres 
into  modern  poetry,  preserved  his  strength  and  animation  in  description,  his  beauty 
and  propriety  of  sentiment,  his  variety  and  discrimination  of  character,  the  school 
of  Sidney  might  have  existed  at  the  i>res(»nt  hour.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  was 
objectionable  and  overstrained  in  their  prolotyj.e,  they  found  out  the  art  to  aggra- 
vate ;  and  by  a  monstrous  and  monotonous  overcharge  of  character,  by  a  bloated 
tenuity  of  style,  by  a  vein  of  sentiment  so  quaintly  exalted  as  to  have  nothing  of 
human  sympathy  about  it,  and  by  an  indelinite  prohxity  of  fable,  they  contrived 
to  outrage  nature  nearly  as  much  as  had  been  eir«»cted  by  the  wonders  of  necro- 
mancy and  the  achievements  of  chivalry;  and  this,  too,  without  producing  a 
scintillation  of  those  splendid  traits  of  fancy  which  illumine,  and  even  atone  for, 
the  wild  fictions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance.  The  Astrea  of  D'llrfe,  w  ritten 
aljout  twenty  years  after  Sidney's  work,  though  sufliriently  tedious,  and  frequently 
unnatural,  makes  the  nean^st  approach  to  the  pastoral  beauty  of  the  Arcadia  ;  but 
what  longevity  can  attach  to,  or  what  patience  shall  endure,  the  numerous  and 
proijigioiis  tomes  of  Madame  Scuderi  ?* 

The  shades  of  oblivion  seem  gathering  fast  even  over  the  beautiful  reveries  of 
Sidney,  a  fate  most  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  prolix  and  perverted  labours  of 
his  successors;  and  what  was  the  fashion  and  delight  of  the  seventeenth  century 
has  generally  ceas4»d  to  charm.  So  great,  indeed,  was  once  the  popularity  of  the 
Arcadia,  that  its  eifects  became  an  object  of  consideration  to  the  satirist  and  the 
historian.  In  1G31,  we  find  the  former  thus  admonishing  the  ladies  : — **In- 
steade  of  songes  and  musicke  let  them  learn  cookerie  and  lannderie.  And  instead 
of  n^ading  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  let  them  reade  the  groundes  of  good 
liuswifery."7  But  the  grave  annalist  and  antiquary,  Fuller,  has,  with  more  good 
sense,  vindicati»d  the  study  of  this  moral  romance: — ** I  confess,"  says  he,  **I 

*  AiiKini;  llie  bulky  romnncoK  of  thiii  fimlific  lady,  wlin  died  Juno  2, 1701,  nf;cd94,  it  nmy  b«*  worth  while 
Ui  iiiHiufnitu  a.  few,  iiicrcly  an  iiihtuiic«;!i  (if  Iiit  unaMiimoii  focuiuiiiy,  viz.  Arlaiiienc,  t»ii  lo  CSriuid  r>ruN, 
10  vfiU  S«n. ;  I  U'lic,  10  \oU.  8vo. ;  Ahnuliidu  uu  rE^cluvc  Uciuc,  H  mAh.  8vu.  ;  Ibiahim  ou  rilluiftn* 
lSa%4n.  -1  vciU.  flto. 

T  'linn  t.r  All  I'LiilrN,  f»r  the  jilaint  Patlnvny  to  I'nTciiiKiit,  Kic.  Kv  TIioiii.im  eowtll.  Lend.  I(i31.  4to. 
j»ji.  17   4H  -V:'i"  Wsiricirs  ll'viorj  of  Ellsli^h  l*»'irv.  n,I.  li:  p  4i5  •.:»•!  1:26. 
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I  have  heard  some  of  modern  pretended  wits  cavil  at  the  Arcadia,  because  tfae^^ 
made  it  not  tliemselves :  sucli  who  say  that  this  boolL  is  the  occasion  that  maD^^ 
precious  hours  arc  otherwise  s|)ent  no  t)ettery  must  acknowledge  it  also  the  caus^ 
that  many  idle  hours  are  otherwise  spent  no  worse  than  in  reading  thereof."*' 
There  is  no  woric,  in  short,  in  the  department  of  prose-fiction  which  contains 
more  apothegmatic  wisdom  than  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  volume  which  had  charmed  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a  Waller,  and 
which  has  been  praised  by  Temple,  by  Ueylin,  and  by  Cowper,  should  be  suffered 
in  any  deference  to  llie  opinion  of  Lord  Orford,  to  slumber  on  the  shelf. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  however,  that  we  find  a  very  modern  critic  not  only  passing 
a  just  and  animated  eulogium  on  the  Arcadia,  but  asserting  on  his  own  persoaal 
knowledge,  that,  even  in  the  general  classes  of  society,  it  has  still  its  readers  and 
admirers. 

*'  Nobody,  U  has  been  said,  reads. the  A.rcadia.  We  have  known  very  many  persoQi  who  have 
read  it,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  never  knew  one  who  read  it  without  deep  interest  and 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  writer,  great  in  proportion  as  they  were  capable  of  appreciating 
it.  The  verses  are  very  bad,  not  that  he  was  a  bad  poet  fon  the  contrary,  much  of  his  poetry  b 
of  high  merit),  but  because  he  was  then  versifying  upon  an  impracticable  system.  Let  the  reader 
pass  over  all  the  eclogues,  as  dull  interludes  unconnected  with  the  drama,  and  if  he  do  not  ddigki 
in  the  story  itself,  in  the  sitill  with  which  the  incidents  are  woven  together  and  unravelled,  and  io 
the  Shaltspearean  power  and  character  of  language,  with  which  they  are  painted,  let  him  be 
assured  the  fault  b  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  t>ool(.'*t 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  romantic  literature,  and  of  the  various 
romances  which  were  most  popular  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  it  will  be  a  proper 
appendage,  if  wo  add  a  few  observations  on  the  yet  lingering  relics  of  chivalric 
costume.  That  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  Tournament,  in  which  numerous  knights 
engaged  together  on  either  side,  fighting  with  the  sword  and  truncheon,  was  lat- 
terly superseded  by  the  just  or  tilting-match,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  combats 
between  two  knights  at  one  time,  and  in  which  the  spear  was  the  only  weapon 
used.  The  dexterous  management  of  this  military  amusement  depended  upon 
striking  the  front  of  the  opponent's  helmet,  in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  beat  him 
backward  from  his  horse,  or  break  the  s|)ear  in  the  contest.  Justing  or  tilting, 
which  was  usually  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  by  whom  the  prizes  were 
always  awarded  and  distributed,  continued  to  be  a  favourite  diversion  with  Elixa- 
beth  to  the  close  of  her  reign  ;  she  was  attached  to  the  gallantry  which  constituted 
the  soul  of  these  games,  and  to  the  splendour  which  accompanied  their  ex- 
hibition ;  'and  her  nobles  were  not  backward  in  encouraging  and  gratifying  her 
romantic  taste.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may  be  adduced,  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  vowed  that  he  would  annually,  while 
health  and  strength  permitted,  enter  the  tilt-yard  as  his  sovereign's  knight.  The 
completion  of  this  vow  led  to  annual  contentions  in  the  lists,  and  twenty-Gve 
personages  of  the  first  rank,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  Lord  Leicester,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  etc.  agreed  to  establish  a  society  of  arms  for  this  purpose. 
The  presidency  of  the  association  was  resigned  by  Sir  Henry,  on  the  plea  of  in- 
firmity, in  1590,  when  he  formally  invested  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  with  hii 
dignity,  one  of  the  most  envied  at  that  time,  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth.:}: 

It  was  usual  at  these  chivalric  exhibitions,  which  ceased  on  the  demise  of  their 
regal  patroness,  for  the  combatants,  and  even  the  men  of  fashion  who  attended  as 
spectators,  to  wear  a  lady's  favour  on  their  arm ;  and  when  a  knight  had  tilted 
with  peculiar  grace  and  spirit,  the  ladies  were  wont  to  fling  a  scarf  or  glove  upon 
him  as  he  passed  ;  a  custom  which  Shakspeare  has  attributed,  as  is  fretpient  with 
him,  to  an  age  long  anterior  to  chivalric  usage,  for  he  represents  Coriolanus,  on 
his  way  to  the  Capitol,  as  thus  liQnoured  : 

*  Fullcfit  Worthies,  1662.  part  ii.  p.  75.  t  Ajkiu's  Annual  Ucview«  vol.  i%.  p.  547. 
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•  "  Th«  matrons  flung  their  ^1o?es, 

Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd.*' 

leirs  also,  from  a  passage  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourlh, 
Mith  derived  from  a  singular  observance  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  was  com- 
the  days  of  Shakspeare  ;  for  Shallow,  persuading  Sir  John  FalstaiT  to  re- 
ih  him  as  his  visitor^  exclaims,  ^^  By  cock  and  pye,  Sir,  you  shall  not  away 
;"  an  adjuration  which  Stcevens  and  Ridley  refer  to  a  corruption  of  the 
ame,  and  to  a  service-book  of  the  Romish  church,  called  in  this  country, 
to  the  Reformation,  a  pie ;  but  Mr.  Douce  has,  with  more  probability, 
I  the  origin  to  which  we  allude. 

U,  DO  doubt,  be  recollected/'  he  observes,  "  that  in  the  days  of  ancient  chivalry  it  was 
« to  make  solemn  vows  or  engagements  for  the  performance  of  some  considerable  enters 
lib  ceremony  was  usually  performed  during  some  grand  feast  or  entertainment,  at 
MSted  peacock  or  pheasant,  being  served  up  by  ladies  in  a  dish  of  gold  or  silver,  was 
Died  to  each  knight»  who  then  made  the  particular  vow  which  he  had  chosen,  with  great 
When  this  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  peacock  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a 
lish,  and  was  introduced  on  the  table  in  a  pie,  the  head,  with  gilded  beak,  being  proudly 
Mve  the  crust,  and  the  splendid  tail  expanded.  Other  birds  of  smaller  value  were  In- 
D  the  same  manner,  and  the  recollection  of  the  old  peacock  vows  might  occasion  the  less 
r  even  burlesque,  imitation  of  swearing  not  only  by  the  bird  itself,  but  also  by  the  pie  ; 
probably  the  oath  by  cock  andpieJ*'^^YQ\,  i.  p.  472. 

persons  beneath  the  rank  of  an  esquire  were  precluded,  by  the  laws  of 
,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  celebration  of  justs  and  tournaments,  while, 
ime  time,  a  strong  desire  of  imitation  was  excited  in  the  public  mind,  by 
ictive  nature  of  these  diversions,  it  soon  became  an  object  with  the  com- 
r  to  establish  something  which  might  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
$  amusements  of  their  superiors.  Hence  the  origin  of  tilting  at  the  quin- 
ich  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Rural  Diversions,  and  of 
t  the  ring  and  on  the  water ;  sports,  of  which  even  the  Queen  herself  con- 
^  not  unfrequently  to  be  a  spectator. 

g  at  the  ring  was  considered  as  the  most  respectable  of  the  three  amuse- 
ind  was  generally  practised  as  a  preparatory  exercise  to  the  knightly  feat 
g.  The  ring  was  suspended  at  a  fixed  height,  in  a  sheath,  by  the  con- 
of  two  springs,  and  the  object  of  the  tilter  was,  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
t  the  point  of  his  lance  through  the  ring,  drawing  it,  by  the  strength  of 
Le,  from  its  sheath,  and  bearing  it  away  on  the  summit  of  his  lance.  In 
ime,  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  required  constant  training  and  practice, 
the  day  of  contest,  the  palm  of  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  who  in  three 
for  this  number  was  allowed  to  each  candidate,  carried  the  point  of  his 
e  oftenest  through  the  ring. 

^se  games  the  most  vulgar,  but  the  most  productive  of  merriment,  was 
tilting  on  the  water,  in  which  the  combatants,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
pective  boats,  were  armed  with  a  lance  and  shield,  and  he  was  esteemed 
[ueror,  who,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  his  weapon,  contrived  to  strike 
trsary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overturn  him  in  the  water,  while  he  him- 
ained  firm  and  stationary.  With  this  curious  exhibition  it  would  appear 
Queen  was  highly  gratitied,  on  her  visit  to  Sandwich,  '*  where  certain 
Js  that  could  well  swym,  had  prepared  two  boatcs,  and  in  the  middle  of 
ite  was  placed  a  borde,  upon  which  horde  there  stood  a  man,  and  so  they 
(ther,  with  either  of  them  a  stafTand  a  shield  of  wood  ;  and  one  of  them  did 
iw  another,  at  which  the  Qtieen  had  good  sport."* 
itingv  and  to  tilting  at  the  ring,  some  of  the  most  remarkable'relics  of  ex- 
livalry,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  attained  to  almost  scientific  precision 

*  NichoU'a  Progresses,  vol  i.  p.  50.,  the  year  1573. 
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at  the  commencomcnt  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Shaks()eare  has  several  all'  <;ic 
in  the  course  of  his  dramas/     The  most  striking  of  these  refers  to  an  ac   '• 
which  not  unfrequently  occurred,  when  a  knight,  unahle  to  manage  his  )>o 
with  due  skill,  suffered  it  to  deviate  sideways  in  its  career,  the  consequei. 
which  was,  that  instead  of  breaking  his  lance  in  a  direct  line  against  his  ad . 
sary's  helmet,  it  was  broken  across  his  breast,  a  circumstance  deemed  highlN 
honourable,  as  the  result  either  of  timidity  or  want  of  dexterity : — '*  0,  tha 
brave  man  1*'  says  Celia,  speaking  of  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It,  ^*  he  wr 
bravo  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  brave 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  stalTlike  a  noble  goose." — Act.  iii.  sc.  4. 

It  was  about  this  period  too,  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  anoti 
remnant  of  romantic  usage  becamcyiearly  extinct.  We  allude  to  the  profess 
of  the  Minstrel,  which,  until  the -year  1597,  had  been  cherished  or  tolerated 
this  country,  from  an  era  as  ancient  as  the  conquest. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  Minstrel,  combini 
the  offices  of  the  poet,  the  singer,  and  the  musician,  and  that  of  the  Jostour, 
mere  reciter  of  tales  and  gestes,  gradually  lost  their  importance  and  resi)ectahili 
and  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  noble  and  the  opulent.  On  the  accession 
the  Queen,  however,  and  for  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  instances  may 
adduced  where  the  Minstrel  appears  to  have  acted  in  his  genuine  capacity,  t] 
is,  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  poems  which  he  chaunted,  and  not,  as  was  si 
sequently  the  case,  the  fabricator  of  songs  and  ballads  merely  for  the  press.  1 
latest  si)ecimens  of  what  may  be  termed  the  old  Minstrelsy,  Dr.  Percy  assign; 
the  years  1569  and  1572,  when  the  ballads  entitled  *^  The  Rising  in  the  Norti 
and  **  Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas,"  were  produced.  Between  j 
Minstrel-ballads  and  those  written  merely  for  the  press,  a  marked  difference  \ 
usually  perceptible,  the  former  exhibiting  greater  rudeness  of  language,  wit 
more  northern  cast  in  their  structure  ;  greater  irregularity  in  metre,  and  incide 
more  romantic,  wild,  and  chivalric ;  while  the  latter  presented  altogethei 
southern  dialect,  more  correct  versification,  incidents,  though  occasionally  pathel 
comparatively  tame  and  insipid,  and  a  costume  more  modern  and  familiar, 
this  last  kind,  were  the  numerous  ballads  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  frequeii 
collected  together,  and  published  under  the  appellation  of  ^'  Garlands.  ** 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  declining  state  of  the  minst 
tribe,  that  some  attention  was  yet  paid  to  their  appearance  and  dress ;  that  th 
ancient  distinguishing  costume  was  well  known,  and  sometimes  imitated,  a 
that,  especially  in  the  prior  half  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  a  peculiar  garb  as  s 
attached  to  their  oflice.  We  are  warranted  in  these  inferences  by  contenpon 
authority:  Laneham,  in  hisdescriptionof  Elizabeth'sentertainmentat  Killingwoi 
Castle,  in  1575,  mentions  his  having  been  in  company  with  a  person  who  waf 
have  performed  the  character  of  an  ancient  Minstrel  before  the  Queen,  *^  -f  mo 
time  and  place  had  been  foound  for  it."  This  man,  who  was  probably  a  meml 
of  the  profession,  entertained  some  worshipful  friends,  of  which  Laneham  i 
one,  with  a  representation  of  the  part  which  he  should  have  enacted  at  the  E 
of  Leicester's ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  assumed  minstrel  is  styled,  ^'asqa 
minstrel  of  Middilsex,  that  travaild  the  cuntree  thys  soomer  season  unto  fayrz  a 
woorshipfull  menz  houzez ;"  a  strong  proof  that  the  character,  in  all  its  full  C4 
tume,  was  not  considered  as  sufficiently  bizarre  and  obsolete  to  render  such  an  i 
sertion  improbable. 

"  A  person  Tery  mcete  seemed  he  for  ihc  purpose ;  (we  here  drop  the  author's  absurd  ortl 
graphy ;)  of  a  xlv  years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  would  himself.  His  cap  off,  bis  head  seei 
rounded  tonsler-wise  :  fair  kcmbed,  that  with  a  sponge  daintily  dipt  in  a  lltUe  capon's  grease, ' 

*  Soo  Comcflv  of  V^rror^,  net  iv.  sr  2.   Ilonry  IV.  Part  I.  art  ti.  ac.  3.    Komeo  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  ae 
i.orv'a  lAkbouT\  Lost,  act  v.  nr.  t    Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i.  tc.  1. 
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lely  smoolhcd  to  make  it  shine  like  a  millard's  wing ;  bis  beard  smugly  sbavcn :  and  yet  his 
lilt  aner  the  new  trink,  with  nifb  fair- starched,  sleeked,  and  glistering  like  a  pair  of  new  shoes : 
arsballed  in  good  order  :  wilh  a  stelUng  slick,  and  sloul  that  every  ruflT  stood  up  like  a  wafer. 

side  gown  of  Kendal  green,  after  the  freshness  of  the  year  now ;  gathered  at  the  neck  with  a 
M-row  gorget,  fastened  afore  with  a  white  clasp  and  a  keeper  close  up  to  the  chin,  but  easily  for 
eat  to  undo  when  he  list :  seemly  begirt  in  a  red  caddis  girdle  ;  from  that  a  pair  of  cappetl 
belDeld  knives  hanging  a  to  side  (one  on  each  side) :  out  of  his  bosom  drawn  forth  a  lappet  of 
is  napkin,  edged  with  a  blue  lace,  and  marked  with  a  true  love,  a  heart,  and  a  D.  for  Damlan ; 
w  he  was  but  a  bachelor  yet. 

"  His  gown  had  side  sleeves  down  to  midleg,  slit  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  and  lined  with 
'bite  cotton.  His  doublet-sleeves  of  black-worsted ;  upont  hem  a  pair  of  poynets  of  tawny  chamblet, 
iced  along  the  wrist  with  blue  threadcn  joints  ;  a  weait  toward  the  hand  of  fustian  anapes :  a  pair 
r  red  ncather  stocks :  a  pair  of  pumps  on  his  feet,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the  toes  for  comet ;  not 
ew,  indeed,  yet  cleanly  blacked  with  soot,  and  shining  as  a  shoeing  horn.  About  bis  neck,  a 
id  ribband  suitable  to  his  girdle :  his  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him :  his  wrest*  tied 
)  a  green  lace,  and  hanging  by.  Under  the  gorget  of  his  gown  a  fair  flagon  chain  of  pewter  (for 
Ivcr) ;  as  a  squire  niin!(trel  of  Middlesci,  that  travelled  the  country  this  summer  season,  unto 
irs  and  worshipful  mens  houses.  From  his  chain  hung  a  scutcheon,  with  metal  and  colour,  rc> 
Jendent  upon  his  breast,  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Islington. — After  three  lowly  courtsies,  'he* 
eared  his  roice  with  a  hem  and  reach,  and  spat  out  withal ;  wiped  his  lips  with  the  hollow  of  his 
lod  for  filing  his  napkin,  tempered  a  string  or  two  with  his  wrest,  and  after  a  little  warbling  on 
s  harp  for  a  prelude,  came  forth  with  a  solemn  song,  warranted  for  story  out  of  King  Arthur's 

In  1592,  Henry  Chcttic,  describing  Anthony  Now-Now,  an  aped  and  celebrated 
linstrel  of  his  own  time,  rcpre£>ents  him  as  **an  od  old  fellow ;  low  of  sUture,  his 
ead  covered  with  a  round  cap,  his  body  with  a  tawney  coate,  his  legs  and  fcete 
ruste  iippe  in  leather  buskins,  his  gray  hnires  and  furrowed  face  witnessed  his 
ge,  his  treble  viol  in  his  hande;*'  ]:  from  which  it  would  appeare  that  even  to  the 
1st  the  members  of  this  tuneful  tribe  were  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of 
Ircss. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  becoming,  through  the  dissoluteness  of 
heir  manners,  obnoxious  to  government,  and  contemptible  in  the  public  estimation. 
Itubbes,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1583,  terms  them  a  parcel 
•f  drunken  sockets,  and  bawdy  parasites,  that  **raunge  the  countries,"  he  ob- 
cr^es,  "riming  and  singing  of  unclean,  corrupt,  and  filthy  songs  in  tavernes,  ale- 
louses,  innes,  and  other  publike  assemblies. — There  is  no  ship,"  he  exclaims, 
'so  laden  with  merchandize,  as  their  heads  are  (K^trcd  with  al  kinds  of  baudy 
ongs,  filthy  ballades,  and  scurvy  rimes,  serving  for  every  purpose,  and  for  every 
ompany.  For  proof  whereof,"  he  subjoins,  "who  bee  baudier  knaves  than  they? 
trho  uncleaner  than  they?  who  more  licentious,  and  looser  minded  than  they?  and 
•rieflie,  who  more  inclined  to  all  kind  of  insolency  and  loudness  than  they? — I 
hink  that  al  good  minstrelles,  sober  and  chast  musitions,  may  dance  the  wild  Moris 
hrough  a  needles  eye."  He  subsequently  adds  that,  notwithstanding  their  iin- 
dorality,  "  every  toune,  citic,  and  countrey,  is  full  of  these  minstrelles  to  pipe  up 

daunce  to  the  devill." 

That  this  description  is  not  much  exaggerated  by  the  puritanical  severity  of  its 
Dihor,  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Puttenham,  a  courtier  and  polite  writer, 
fho  calls  this  degraded  race  "cantabanqui,"  singers  "upon  benches  and  barrels 
eads — minstrels  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat  in  ttiverns  and  ab^houses, 
nd  such  other  places  of  base  resort ;"  a  picture  corroborated  by  the  authority  ojf 
Ishop  Hall,  who  a  few  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  exhilarating  effect  of  his 
wn  satirical  poetry,  says  it  is 

**  Much  better  than  a  Paris-garden  beare, 
Or  prating  poppet  on  a  theater, 

•  ffV-M/— the  key  with  which  the  Jinrp  is  tuned.  ■■   I*r  )5rcs!>i»s  of  Qtieni  Klizabrth,  vol.  i. 

%  Kind  HartH  Dr«auicS  sig.  U.  'i. 
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Or  MiiDoe's  whiKtling  to  his  tabouret, 
Selliug  a  laughter  for  a  cold  mcal'd  meat.*)  * 

The  character  which  Shakspeare  attributes  to  the  minstrel  race  of  this  period,  la 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  passages.  In  the  original  edition  of  liis  Rape  of 
Lucrccc,  which  appeared  in  1594,  he  draws  his  heroine  exclaiming^ 

**  Feast  finding  minstrels,  toniog  my  defoaie, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line." 

The  epitliet  in  Italics  very  distinctly  points  out  the  vagrant  life  of  these  atten- 
dants on  merriment  and  good  cheer.  They  were  accustomed  to  travel  the 
country,  in  search  of  bridoales,  Christmas  dinners,  fairs,  etc.,  and  wherever  they 
could  get  access  to  the  halls  of  the  gentry  and  nobility. 

It  is  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  however,  that  the  minstrel  of  our  poefs^geis  but  too 
faithfully  depicted.  In  the  person  of  Autolycus,  whom  we  have  already  noticed, 
when  describing  the  country  wake,  is  to  be  found,  in  colours  faithful  to  nature, 
the  very  object  of  Stubbes*s  satire,  a  composition  very  curiously  blending  the  various 
functions  of  the  minstrel,  the  pedlar,  and  the  rogue. 

No  harshness  therefore  can  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  which 
in  1597  nearly  annihilated  an  occupation  so  vilely  associated  and  degraded.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  of  this  statute  the  law  enacts  that  ''all  fencers,  bearwards, 
common  players  of  enterludcs,  and  minstrells,  wandering  abroad;  all  juglers, 
tinkers,  pedlars,  etc.  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggers;"  a  clause  which,  very  deservedly,  put  an  end  to  a  profession  which, 
though  once  highly  respectable  and  interesting,  no  longer  had  a  claim  to  public 
support ;  a  clause  which  enabled  Dr.  Bull  to  say,  with  much  truth, 

^  Beggars  they  are  with  one  consent. 
And  Rogues,  by  Act  of  Parliament.*'  f 

Of  the  use  which  Shakspeare  made  of  the  various  romances,  tales,  and  ballads 
which  undoubtedly  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  library,  an  accurate  estimate 
may  be  formed  from  a  close  inspection  of  his  dramas.  It  will  be  found,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Historical  plays,  derived  either  from  English  chronicles 
or  translations  of  classic  story,  the  residue  of  his  dramatic  productions  may  be 
traced  to  sources  exclusively  existing  within  the  regions  of  romantic  literature. 
As  we  shall  have  occasion,  however,  hereafter  to  notice  the  origin  of  each  drama, 
as  it  passes  before  us  in  chronological  succession,  it  will  merely  be  necessary  in 
this  place,  in  order  to  afford  some  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  these  fictions,  to 
select  a  few  specimens  of  his  allusion  to  them  from  the  body  of  his  plays. 

That  our  poet  was  well  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Romance,  entitled  Morte 
d* Arthur,  the  most  popular  of  its  class,  would  have  been  readily  admitted  from 
the  known  course  of  his  studies,  even  if  he  had  not  once  alluded  to  it  in  the  course 
of  his  works.  In  the  Second  Part,  however,  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  makes 
Shallow,  vaunting  of  his  youthful  feats  to  FalstafT,  say,  ''  I  was  then  Sir  Da- 
gonetin  Arthur's  show/*  (Act.  iii.  sc.2.j  a  line  upon  which  Mr.  Douce  observes, 
'*  Whatever  part  Sir  Dagonet  took  in  this  show  would  doubtless  be  borrowed 
from  Ma1lory*s  romance  of  the  Morte  Arthur,  which  had  been  compiled  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  What  there  occurs  relating  to  Sir  Dagonet  was  extracted 
from  the  excellent  and  ancient  story  of  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  in  which  Dagonet  is 
represented  as  the  fool  of  king  Arthur ;  %  a  character  certainly  well  adapted  to 
the  powers  of  the  worthy  justice. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  Arthur  s  show  in  this  passage  was 
not,  what  it  might  at  first  be  supposed,  an  exact  representation  of  the  ancient 


*  Chalmers's  EnKli^h  PootH,  vol.  v.  p.  2/3.  col.  1.   Book  iv.  Kat.  1. 

•\  See  KitKon'H  Aucient  Kiiglit>h  Metrical  HomuiiceH,  vol.  i.    Dissertation 
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p.  eexxiv. 

X  Deuce's  lUustrationH,  vol.  i.  p  4G5. 
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hivalric  costume  of  that  romantic  Prince  and  his  knights,  but  principally  an  ex- 
libition  of  Archery  by  a  toxophilite  society,  of  which  Richard  Robinson,  the 
ranslator  of  the  English  Gesta,  has  given  us  an  account  under  the  title  of  '*The 
kuncient  Order  Societie,  and  Unitie  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure  and  his  knightly 
krmory  of  the  Round  Table.  With  a  Threefold  Assertion  friendly  in  favour  and 
urtherance  of  English  Archery  at  this  day.*'  1583.  4to.  * 

These  city-worthies,  to  the  number  of  hfty-eight,  it  would  seem,  had  for  some 
ime  assumed  the  arms  and  the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
Robinson,  who  the  year  before  had  published  a  translation  of  Leland*s  Assertio 
4rthvrii,  thought  proper  to  dedicate  his  Ancient  Order  to  M.  Thomas  Smith, 
Esq^,  the  then  Prince  Arthur  of  this  fellowship,  and  compliments  him  by  deducing 
his  society  from  the  establishment  of  the  round  table  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First. 

'*  Bat  touching  your  famous  order  and  fcUowsbip  of  knights  in  shooting,  though  in  K.  E.  1. 
bb  lime  (ann.  1279)  a  valiant  Knight  and  manly  Alortimer  at  Keneiworth  appointed  a  linightly 
lime,  which  was  calied  the  Round  Table  of  100  iinights  and  so  manie  Ladies  (naroeih  not  ex- 
pressly shooting  to  be  one)  yet  for  exercise  of  armes  tbilher  came  many  irarlike  linightes  of  divers 
kingdomes.  And  the  roost  famous  and  ?ictorious  liing  E.  8.  builded  at  Winchester  ^ann.  1344) 
m  boose  called  the  Round  Table  of  an  exceeding  compasse  to  the  elercise  of  lilie,  or  farre  greater 
Cberairy  ttierin : — So  the  most  famous,  prudent,  politike,  and  grave  prince  K.  Henry  the?  was  the 
first  Phenix  in  cbusing  out  a  number  of  chiefe  Archers  to  give  daily  attendance  upon  his  person, 
whom  he  named  his  Garde.  But  the  high  and  mighty  renowned  prince  his  son,  K.  8.  (aim.  1509) 
not  oneiy  with  great  prowes  and  praise  proceeded  in  that  which  his  father  had  begun ;  but  also 
•4dcd  greater  dignity  unto  the  same,  like  a  most  roial  renowned  David,  enacting  a  good  and  godly 
itatote  (ann.  38.  H.  8.  cap.  9.)  for  the  use  and  exercise  of  shooting  in  every  degree.  And  fur- 
Ihermore  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  laudable  eterclse  in  this  honourable  city  of  London  by 
hb  gratious  charter  conGmied  unto  the  worshipful  citizens  of  the  same,  this  your  now  famous 
order  of  Knights  of  Prince  Arlhures  Round  Table  or  Society  :  like  as  in  his  life  time  when  he 
sawe  a  good  Archer  indeede,  he  chose  him  and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  the  same 
order."  t 

As  this  "  friendly  and  franke  fellowship  of  Prince  Arthur's  Knights/*  as  Mul- 
caster  terms  it  in  his  Positions, :{:  bore  little  resemblance  to  its  celebrated  archetype 
in  any  point  of  chivalric  ob8er\'ance,  beyond  the  name;  and  archery  had  ceased 
to  be  an  object  with  government  in  a  military  light,  and  was  considered  indeed, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  a  mere  pastime,  the  society,  though  respectable  in 
the  days  of  Robinson  and  Mulcaster,  soon  dwindled  into  contempt,  an  idle 
mockery  of  an  institution  which  had  originally  been  great  and  imposing. 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  our  author  very  distinctly  refers  to  another  of 
Captain  Cox*s  romances,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  a  production  of  equal  popularity 
with  Morte  Arthure,  and  which  was  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Berners,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  £ighth,§  under  the  title  of  Sir  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux.  Be- 
nedict being  informed  of  the  approach  of  Beatrice,  addresses  Don  Pedro  in  the 
following  terms  :— 


«( 


Will  yonr  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest 
errand  now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on  ;  i  will  fetch  you  a  tooth-picker 
DOW  firom  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia  ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ;  fetch  yen  a  hair 
of  the  great  Cham*9  beard ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words' 
conference  with  this  harpy."  Act  ii.  sc.  1.  The  passage  in  Italics,  togclher  with  the  spirit  of  the 
cooieit,  will  be  discovered  in  the  subsequent  command  and  achievement. 

"  Thou  must  goe  to  the  cilie  of  Babylon  to  the  Admiral  Qaudisse,  to  bring  thy  hande  UiW  of 
theheare  of  his  beard,  and  four  of  his  greatest  teeth.  Alas,  my  lord,  (quoth  the  fioroiM,)  we  see 
wall  you  detira  greatly  his  death,  when  you  charge  him  with  such  a  message."  ** 

*  Britiirfi  Bibliographer,  No.  II.  p.  1S6.  \  British  Ribliomphcr,  No.  II.  p.  196,  W. 

t  PoMtkio*  eoocemittiE  the  traininc  up  of  Children,  1561  and  1687.  <ko.  chap.  zzvi. 
f  The  origijial,  the  **  Hitloire  de  Huon  de  Bordeaux,*'  was  ushered  into  the  world  at  the  Fair  of  Troyes 
m  ChaapafBe,  b  the  ftrst  century  of  priuting. 
*^  Hmm  of  Bourdeaus,  chap-  xvii. 
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**  He  opeoed  bis  moulb,  and  tookc  out  hit  foare  great  teeth,  and  then  cat  off  his  beant,  and 
tooke  thereof  as  much  as  pleased  biro."  * 

This  version  of  Lord  Berncrs  furnished  Shakspeare  with  the  name,  though  not 
with  the  character,  of  Oheron. 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  supplies  us  with  a  reference  to  the 
ancient  romance  of  *'  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton/'  In  the  combat  between 
Horner  and  his  servant  Peter,  the  former  exclaims — "  Peter,  have  at  thee  with 
a  downright  blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart."  Act.  ii.  sc.  3. 

This  romance,  which  forms  the  fourth  article  in  the  Coventry  Library,  was 
once  highly  popular,  though  possessing  little  merit.  It  was  printed  by  Pynson, 
and  issued  twice  from  the  press  of  Copland,  and  once  from  that  of  East.  It  has 
been  since  frequently  republished,  in  various  forms,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
juvenile  part  of  the  community. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  Sclden  has  left  us  the  following  notice  in  his  notes  on  the 
Polyolbion  : — '*  About  the  Norman  invasion  was  Bevis  famous  with  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Southampton  ;  Duncton  in  Wiltshire  known  for  his  residence. — His  sword 
is  kept  as  a  relique  in  Arundel  Castle ;  not  equalling  in  length  (as  it  is  now  worn) 
that  of  Edward  III.,  at  Westminster.f 

Shakspeare  has  done  further  honour  to  this  legend,  by  putting  two  lines  of  it 
into  the  mouth  of  Edgar.  Bevis,  being  confined  in  a  dungeon,  was  allowed 
neither  meat  not  corn,  but 

**  Rattes  and  myce  and  such  smal  dere 
Was  his  meate  that  seven  yore ; " 

a  distich  which  the  supposed  madman  in  Lear  has  thus,  almost  verbally,  adopt- 
ed : — 

"  But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tom^s  food  for  seven  long  year.**— Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Dr.  Percy  has  observed  that  Shakspeare  had  doubtless  often  heard  this  metrical 
romance  sung  to  the  harp ;  the  popularity  of  these  legends,  indeed,  was  such  that, 
towards  the  end  of  ElizaY>eth's  reign,  most  of  them  were  converted  into  pros**,  a 
degradation  which  befel  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  many  others  of  equal 
celebrity.  To  this  last  romance  Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  in  his  King  John, 
where  the  bastard  speaks  of 

**  Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man.>* — Act  i.  se.  1. 

the  defeat  of  this  Danish  Goliath,  in  single  combat,  by  Sir  Guy,  being  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  story. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  achievement  ascribed  to  King  Richard,  in  i\m 
play,  of  tearing  out  the  lion*s  heart  was  immediately  derived  from  a  copy  of  the 
old  metrical  romance  in  the  poefs  library.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicles  of  Fa* 
bian  and  Rastall  have  detailed  this  fiction,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
authority;  but  the  metrical  legend  of  Richard  Coeur  do  Lion  being  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romances,  and  having  been  thrice  printed,  twice  by 
W.  De  Worde,  and  once  by  Will.  Copland,  there  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  an 

*  Chap.  zlvl.  edit  of  1601.  Lord  Bemen't  translation  underwent  three  editions.  The  original  has  had 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  Chef-d'oeuvre  of  fVitland—^  the  child  of  hii  genius,"  observe  the 
Monthly  Reviewers,  **  in  moments  of  its  purest  converse  with  the  all-beauteous  forms  of  ideal  ezcdkace : 
— the  darling  of  his  (ancy,  bom  in  the  sweetest  of  her  excuruions  amid  the  ambrosial  bowers  of  fairj-laad  i 
— the  Obbron , — an  epic  poem,  popular  beyond  example,  yet  an  dear  to  the  philosopher  as  to  Ibe  wMr 
tude  ;  which,  during  the  author^s  lifetime,  has  attained  in  itt  native  country  all  tlie  honours  of  a  sacred 
book ;  and  to  the  evolution  of  the  beauties  of  which,  a  Professor  in  a  distinguished  university  bas  repeat- 
edly conscM^rated  an  entire  course  of  patronised  lectures.*^    New  Series,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  676. 

The  beauties  of  Oberon  are  now  accessible  to  the  mere  English  ficholar,  through  the  medium  nf  Mr. 
Sotheby's  version,  which,  though  strictly  faithful  to  the  German,  has  the  spirit  and  haraoay  of  an  origiual 
poem. 

t  Chalmers ':j  English  Poctn,  \oI.  iv,  p.  169.  col.  i.— Polyolbion,  canto  il 
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teknowledged  lover,  and  collector,  of  this  branch  of  literature  would  prefer  tak- 
ng  his  imagery  from  the  poem  itself,  more  especially  if  it  rested  upon  his  shelves. 
It  appears  from  this  romance,  that  Richard  not  only  tore  out  the  heart  of  the 
lioD,  but,  dipping  it  in  salt,  eat  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  king  of  Almain, 
a  feat  which  instantly  drew  from  His  Majesty  the  peculiar  appellation  which  de- 
flgnatea  the  tale :  — 

**  YeTis,  as  I  understand  can, 
This  is  a  devil,  and  no  man, 
That  has  my  strong  lion  y-slaw(*, 
The  heart  out  of  his  body  drawe, 
And  has  it  eaten  with  good  will ! 
lie  may  be  called,  by  right  skill. 
King  y-christened  of  most  renown. 
Strong  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  !  "  * 

The  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth  furnishes  a  reference  to  the  fifth  article  in 
Laoeham's  catalogue  of  the  Coxean  collection.  Fluellen  compelling  Pistol  to  eat 
hbleek,  tells  him, —  '*  You  called  me  yesterday,  mountain-squire;  but  I  will 
make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree."  —  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

This  romance,  which  was  licensed  to  John  Kynge  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1560, 
and  printed  by  William  Copland  before  1570,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
mteenth  century,  and  possesses  some  striking  traits  of  manners,  and  several  very 
carious  poetical  sketches.  It  is  twice  alluded  to  by  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene, 
and  has  been  supposed,  though  probably  without  sufficient  foundation,  to  have 
existed  in  manuscript  anterior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  f 

There  are  some  scenes  in  Shakspeare  which  appear  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  Oriental  fable.  Thus,  in  Twelfth  Night,  the  leading  ideas  of  Mal- 
▼olio*s  soliloquy  (act  ii.  sc.  5.),  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  as  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  ob- 
aerves,  to  those  of  Alnaschar,  in  **  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments;**  an  oIk 
servation  which  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Steevens  the  following  curious  and  pertinent 
note:  — 

*'  .Many  Arabian  fictions  had  found  their  way  into  obscure  Lalin  and  French  books,  and  fk-oni 
tkeace  into  English  ones,  long  before  any  professed  version  of  **  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
■eols'*  bad  appeared.  1  meet  with  a  story  similar  to  thai  of  Alnaschar,  in  **  The  Dialogue  of 
Cfealores  Moralysed/'  bl.  1.  no  date,  but  probably  printed  abroad  :  *  It  is  but  foly  to  hope  to 
moche  of  vanyteys.  Whereof  it  is  told  in  fablis  that  a  lady  uppon  a  tyme  dclyuered  to  her  mayden 
a  galone  of  noylke  to  sell  at  a  cite.  And  by  the  waye  as  she  sate  and  restid  her  by  a  dyche  side, 
she  began  tothinke  y'  with  ye  money  of  the  niylke  stie  wolde  bye  an  henne,  the  which  shulde  bring 
forth  cbekyns,  and  when  lliey  were  grownyn  to  hennys  she  wolde  sell  them  and  by  piggis,  and 
escfaaunge  them  into  sliepe,  and  the  shepe  into  oxen  ;  and  so  whan  she  was  come  to  richnesse  she 
sholde  be  married  right  worshipfully  unto  some  worthy  man,  and  thus  she  rcyoycid.  And  when 
she  was  thut  marfelously  coroforUd,  and  ravished  inwardely  in  her  secrete  solace  thinkynge  with 
bow  great  Joye  she  thuld  Ihs  Icdde  towarde  the  churche  with  her  husbond  on  horsebacke,  she  sayde 
to  her  self,  Goo  wee,  go  wee,  sodaynelye  she  smote  the  grounde  with  her  fote,  myndync  to  spurre 
IIm  horse ;  but  her  fote  slypped  and  she  fell  in  the  dyche,  and  there  laye  all  her  mylke ;  and  so 
the  was  farre  from  her  purpose,  and  never  had  that  she  hoped  to  have.     Dial.  100,  LL.  ij.  b." 

We  may  also  refer  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  to  the  same 
iource,  to  ''  The  Sleeper  awakened,*'  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  tale  which  seems  to 
hare  crept  from  its  oriental  fountain  through  every  modern  European  language. 
Its  earliest  appearance  in  English  that  can  now  be  traced,  is  derived  from  the  in^ 
formation  of  Mr.  Warton,  who  informs  us  that  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  the  cele- 
brated lyric  poety  had  in  his  possession  a  collection  of  short  comic  stories  in  prose, 
**  iett  forth  by  mayster  Richard  Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels,**  and 

*  Vide  Ellia'a  Spccimena  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  ii.p.  201. 

^  Hiu  poet  is  ocnneetured  to  have  thrown  Ronie  ridicule  on  the  Squire  of  LiOw  Degree,  in  h'm  rhyme  of 
Sir  Tktpaa ;  but  Button  remarks,  that  this  romance  "  is  never  mentioned  by  any  one  writpr  before  tin; 
sixlecnth  ccatury ;  nor  i^  it  known  to  be  citaut  in  manuiioript ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Museum  i-jpy  is  the  only 
oae  that  exists  in  priat.**   Romaoces,  toI.  iii.  p.  345. 
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with  the  date  of  1570.  This  book,  which  was  printed  in  the  black  letter*  con- 
tained the  story  of  the  Induction,  and  was,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  source  whence 
Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the  elder  Taming  of  the  Shrew  drew  their  outline. 
A  similar  tale  is  the  subject  of  a  ballad  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  which  has  bee« 
published  by  Percy,  and  it  is  to  be  found  also  in  Sir  Richard  Barckley's  **  Dis- 
course on  the  Felicitie  of  Man,"  1598,  in  Goularfs  '^  Admirable  and  MemoraUe 
Histories,"  translated  by  £.  Grimstone,  1607;  in  Burton's  ^*  Anatomie  of  Helan- 


Pilpay  may 
Wise  Masters,"  and  in  the  English  '^Gesta  Romanorum." 

To  romances  of  Italian  origin  and  structure,  such  as  were  exhibited  in  English 
versions  often  mutilated  and  incorrect,  our  author's  obligations  are  so  numerous, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  plot,  that,  referring  to  a  future  consi- 
deration of  each  play  for  further  illustration  on  these  subjects,  we  shall  only 
remark  in  this  place,  that  many  of  the  faults  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Shak- 
speare's  want  of  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  his  dramas,  are  attributable  to  the 
necessity  he  was  under,  either  from  want  of  power  or  want  of  time,  of  ap- 
plying to  versions  and  imitations  in  lieu  of  the  originals;  a  species  of  accommo- 
dation which  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  the  mistakes  of  a  wretched  transUtioD, 
when  a  reference  to  the  Italian  would  immediately  have  induced  a  better  choice. 
This  will  account  for  many  of  the  charges  which  Mrs.  Lennox  has  brought  against 
the  poet,  in  respect  to  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  incidents.* 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  presents  us  with  an  allusion  to  one 
of  those  Spanish  romances  which  became  so  popular  towards  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Falstaff,  in  answer  to  the  Prince,  who  had  told  him,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  '^  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day," 
replies,  *'  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal:  for  we  that  take  purses,  go  by 
the  moon  and  seven  stars;  and  not  by  Phoebus, — he,  that  wandering  knight  so 
fair."     Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  romance  to  which  this  passage  stands  indebted,  is  entitled,  in  the  best  and 
most  complete  edition,  "  Espeio  do  Principes,  y  Cavalleros.  En  el  qual  se  cnen- 
tan  immortalcs  hechos  dc  cavallero  del  fobo,  etc.  four  parts,  folio,  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  barber's  eulogium  in  Don  Quixote.  '*Ilc  (the  Don)  had  frequent 
disputes  with  the  priest  of  his  village,  who  was  a  learned  person,  and  had  taken 
his  degrees  in  Ciguenza,  which  of  the  two  was  the  better  knight,  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land, or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  But  master  Nicholas,  barber-surgeon  of  thesametown, 
affirmed,  that  none  ever  came  up  to  the  Knight  of  the  Sun." 

This  production,  the  first  part  of  which  was  translated  into  English,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Myrrour  of  Knighthood,"  was  well  known  in  Shakspeare's  time; 
the  second  part  of  the  first  book  having  been  printed  in  the  black  letter,  by  Tho- 
mas Este,  in  1585.  The  whole  occupies  three  volumes  in  4to.,  and  in  it  the 
Knight  of  the  Sun  is  represented  not  only  as  "  most  excellently  faire,"  but  as  a 
prodigious  wanderer;  so  that  FalstafT,  who,  by  an  easy  association,  digresses  from 
Phosbus  to  this  solar  knight-errant,  has  very  compendiously  combined  his  charac- 
teristics. 

It  is  probable  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  where  the 
prince  speaks  of 

The  undiscoTered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traTeller  returns,"  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

may  have  l)een  founded  on  a  similar  idea  in  the  Spanish  romance  entitled  **Pal- 
merin  d'OIiva."  The  translation  of  Palnierin  was  first  printed  in  1588,  and  in 
Part  II.,  chap.  3,  the  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  following  words,— "before 
he  took  his  journey  wherein  no  creature  returneth  againe."    Now,  as  Hamlet, 

'  Sev  Shakspearf  Itivttrated^  by  Mw  I.eonox,  3  voIf.  M.iic.  I7M. 
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'ording  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Mr.  Malone,  t^as  not  written  until 
)6y  and  Palmerin  d*OHva  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  fashion- 
e  romances  of  its  day,  the  conjecture  is  entitled  to  attention.  It  is  necessary, 
weTer,  to  add,  that  we  are  altogether  indebted  for  it  to  a  learned  and  ingenious 
nespondent  in  the  British  Bibliograplicr,  whose  initial  signature  is  W.,  and 
MMe  acquaintance  with  romantic  lore  appears  to  be  equally  accurate  and  pro* 
ind. 

To  this  gentleman  we  are  under  further  obligation  for  the  conGrmation  of  a 
[iposition  made  by  Mr.  Douce,  who,  commenting  on  this  part  of  Hamlet's  soli- 
|uy,  refers  it  to  a  passage  in  the  ''  History  of  Valentine  and  Orson/'  and  adds, 
^*  It  is  probable  that  there  was  an  edition  of  Valentine  and  Orson  in  Shak- 
"^are's  time,  though  none  such  is  supposed  now  to  remain."  * 
Such  an  edition,  it  appears,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  correspondent  of  Sir 
;erton  Brydges,  who  has  given  us  a  description  of  it,  together  with  the  following 
le,  as  drawn  from  the  colophon : — '^  The  historie  of  the  two  valyante  brethren 
ilentyne  and  Orson,  s6nes  vn  to  the  Emperour  of  Gra^ce.  Imprinted  at  London 
Pf  a  gaynst  St.  Margaretes  Churche  in  Lothbery  be  William  Coplande."  Small 
I.  b.  1.  sig.  I.  i.  5.  wood  cuts.f  The  antiquity  of  this  copy,  though  without 
te,  is  ascertained  by  the  circumstance,  that  Wm.  Copland,  the  printer,  died 
tween  the  years  1568  and  1569;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  that  this 
Enit  a  le-impression,  for,  after  the  table  of  contents,  a  short  note  states,  '*  Here 
ieth  the  table  netolj/  correcte" 

The  reference  of  Mr.  Douce  is  to  page  63  of  the  edition  of  1604,  in  which 
:urs  a  sentence  which  undoubtcnlly  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lines  of 
akspeare : — **  I  shall  send  some  of  you  here  present  into  such  a  country,  that 
ii  shall  scarcely  ever  return  again  to  bring  tydings  of  your  valour."^ 
That  our  great  poet  was  as  well  versed  in  the  pages  of  Valentine  and  Orson, 
have  been  the  school-boys  of  this  country  for  the  last  century,  is  our  firm 
ief.  **  It  would  be  difTicult,*'  says  the  possessor  of  Copland's  edition,  '^to  find 
reader  of  the  present  day,  who  had  not  in  the  hour  of  childhood  voted  a  por- 
n  of  his  scanty  stipend  to  the  purchase  of  ^  Valentine  and  Orson,'  and  with* 
iwn  for  a  few  hours  from  more  laborious  exercises,  or  amusements,  to  peruse 
fascinating  pages  ;*'  and  equally  difTicult  it  would  have  been,  in  Shakspeare's 
^'s,  to  have  found  a  person  of  liberal  education,  who  had  not  devoted  a  portion 
his  leisure  to  the  |)erusal  of  this  simple  but  energetic  romance. 
From  the  numerous  corresponding  passages,  however,  cited  by  our  author's 
nmentators,  from  the  period  of  Catullus  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would 
m  that  the  idea,  and  even  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  expressed,  may  be 
isidcred  as  a  kind  of  common  property,  and  consequently  rather  a  mark  of 
ncidcnce  than  imitation. 

)f  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  best  pastoral  romance,  and  one  of  the 
st  popular  books  of  its  age,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Shakspeare  should 
re  been  an  ardent  admirer,  and  that  occasionally  he  should  have  been  indebted 
it  for  an  incident  or  an  image.  The  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  the  Two 
ntlemen  of  Verona,  in  which  Valentine  accepts  the  captainship  of  a  band  of 
laws,  appears  to  be  founded  on  that  part  of  the  Arcadia,  where  Pyrocles,  re- 
sed  from  prison  by  the  Helots,  consents  to  be  their  leader  and  captain.  § 
More  certainly  is  the  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  in  King  Lear,  derived 
m  the  same  work,  the  first  edition  of  which,  published  in  1590,  being  divided 
0  chapters,  exhibits  one  with  this  title  : — '*  The  pitiful  state  and  storie  of  the 
phlagonian  unkinde  king,  and  his  kindo  sonne:  first  related  by  the  sonne,  then 

Dnnre'ii  lIluNtrationH,  vol.  ii.  p.  840. — Mr.  Doiici*  ohtcrvrn.  that  the  ^  oldest  retlitioo)  we  know  of  i* 
of  1619,  printi.*H  by  Robert  Ibbitioii.  lu  1586,  TA«  old  book  of  Valentine  ana  Orson  way  licensed  to 
HirfboC.*>    P  '240. 

Bnutk  BiblioxnphcT,  No  V.  p.  4S9,  470.  i  Iliu»traliuii«,  vo\.  ii.  p.  WS. 

Afcadia,  book  i.  p.  98.  7th  edit. 
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})y  the  blind  father/*  The  subsequent  editions  omit  the  divisions  into  chapters, 
and  in  the  copy  before  us,  which  is  ttie  seventh  impression,  the  story  commencei 
at  page  132,  being  part  of  the  second  book.  As  no  other  source  for  this  narrative 
than  the  Arcadia  has  hitherto  been  traced,  and  as  the  similarity  of  incident  it 
considerable,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  portion  of  King  Lear  mut 
confess  its  obligation  to  the  romance. 

The  appellation,  also,  given  to  Cupid,  in  a  passage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
is  evidently  to  be  referred  to  a  line  in  the  Arcadia.  Don  Pedro,  speaking  of  Be- 
nedict, says,  *'  ho  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string,  and  the  little 
hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him."  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  It  has  b^n  conjectured, 
that  the  word  in  Itahcs  should  be  henchman,  a  page  or  attendant;  buttode* 
cide  the  question  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  Sidney  :  — 

^  Millions  of  yeares  this  old  drivell  Cupid  Uvea ; 

While  still  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  doth  proTe : 
Til  now  at  length  that  Jove  him  office  gives, 
At  JuD0*8  suite,  who  much  did  Argus  love, 

in  this  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be 

Of  all  those  fooles  that  will  have  all  they  see.**  * 

If,  from  this  catalogue  of  allusions,  our  author*s  intimacy  with  the  romances 
of  his  age  may  be  considered  as  proved,  his  familiarity  with  the  ballads  and  songs 
of  the  same  period  will  not  be  deemed  less  extensive,  or  less  admitting  of  demon- 
stration. Throughout  his  dramas,  indeed,  a  peculiar  partiality  for  these  popular 
little  pieces  is  very  manifest;  he  delights  to  quote  them,  wherever  he  can  find  a 
place  for  their  introduction,  and  his  own  efforts  in  this  line  of  poetry  are  often  of 
tlie  utmost  simplicity  and  beauty. 

How  strongly  he  felt  this  predilection  for  the  strains  of  our  elder  minstrelsy, 
.iitd  how  exquisitely  he  has  expressed  his  attachment  to  them,  must  he  in  the 
recollection  of  all  who  have  ever  read,  or  seen  performed,  his  admirable  comedy 
of  the  Twelfth  Night,  in  which  the  Duke  exclaims, — 

^  Give  me  some  music  :— but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night, 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much  ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times:— 
Mark  it,  Cesario  ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age."  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Before  we  notice,  however,  the  ballads  which  Shakspeare  has  quoted,  or  to 
which  he  has  alluded,  it  will  be  satisfactory,  if,  to  the  article  specified  in  Captain 
Cox's**  fiunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs,"  we  add  a  few  more  of  similar  popularity, 
nriil  from  a  source  equally  rare  and  authentic.  In  the  ** British  Bibliographer," 
Mr.  Ilaslewood  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  fragment  of  a  tract  in  his  posses- 
sion, entitled  "The  World's  Folly"  printed,  as  he  concludes,  from  the  type, 
holWrc  1600,  and  from  which,  "as  every  allusion,"  he  justly  observes,  "to  our 
v'.irly  ballads  is  interesting,"  he  has  obliged  his  readers  with  some  very  curious 
quofations. 

"  Ihe  author,*'  he  remarks,  "  appears  to  describe  the  purgatory  of  Folly.  He  wanders  fron 
i(H)i[i  to  room,  and  to  each  new  character  assigns  a  ballad,  that  may  be  presumed  wis  distia- 
u'•^:^tl<'«l  for  popularity.  A  man,  whose  credit  had  decayed  by  trusting  servants,  and  bad  com- 
UK  iH  <><1  botcher,  *  had  standing  by  him,  for  meate  and  drinke,  a  pot  of  strong  ale,  which  was  oiitn 
•It  lii<  nose,  that  it  kept  his  face  in  so  good  a  colour,  and  his  braine  in  so  kinde  a  heite,  as  Tor- 
I'^tiiiJU  part  of  his  forepassed  pride,  in  the  good  humour  of  grieving  patience,  made  bim  wiih  ■ 

*  Arcadia,  \)Qi.»k  Vv  p^l&S.  IG29. 
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Mifniiig  tigh,  ilfavourdlj  siuge  llie  ballad  of  Whiloin  1  was  :  to  (he  tunc  of  Tom  Thiker.  A 
ii  mao,  shaking  with  palsy,  who,  '  having  bt'ene  a  man  or  some  possessions,  and  with  too  fat 
eding  of  horses,  loo  higli  keeping  of  hawkes,  and  too  much  delighting  in  banquelioges,  through 
eke  of  hnthandrie,  was  forced  lo  leave  himself  without  lande ;  .  .  .  aDer  many  a  deepe 
she,  with  a  hollow  voice,  in  a  solemne  tunc,  with  a  heavic  hearle,  fell  to  sing  the  song  of  Oken 
tret  began  wither:  to  the  tune  of  Heavilic,  heavilic.  A  dapper  fellow  that  in  his  youth  had 
lent  more  than  he  got,  on  his  person,  *  fell  to  singe  the  ballad  of  the  blinde  beggar:  to  the  tune 
r  ffeigk  ko.  The  general  lover,  having  no  further  credit  with  beauty,  howled  out  the  dittie  of 
Hken  I  wot  fahre  and  jfoung :  to  the  tune  of  Fortune,  The  next  is  whimsically  described  as  *  one 
Ml  was  once  a  virgin,  had  beene  a  little  while  a  mayde,  knew  the  name  of  a  wife,  fell  to  be  a 
iddow,*  and  Gnally  a  procuress;  *■  she  would  sing  the  LatncnicUion  of  a  simier:  to  the  tune  of 
^eliadaye.'  A  decayed  prostitute,  who  had  become  laundress  to  the  house,  '  stood  singing  the 
■Uet  of  All  m  a  ffrente  fvitlowe:  to  the  famous  tunc  of  Ding  Dong.'  A  man  with  good  personage, 
Uh  a  froward  wife,  *  hummed  out  the  balled  of  the  brefchen  :  to  the  tune  of  Never ^  never.*  His 
innagant  spouse  drewe  from  her  pocket  *  a  ballad  of  the  tinker* t  wife  that  beate  her  huMbande,* 

0  ihe  last  character  in  the  fragment  is  also  given  Kaleigh*s  ballad.     He  was  '  one  that  had  beenc 

1  kive,  sal  looking  on  his  mistresse  picture,  making  such  a  legge  to  it,  writing  such  verses  in 
ODour  lo  il,  and  committing  such  idolatrie  with  it,  that  poorc  man,  I  pittied  him:  and  in  his 
ebalfe  sorrowed  to  sec  how  the  Foole  did  handle  him  :  but  there  sat  he,  hanging  his  head,  lifting 
p  Ihe  eyes,  and  with  a  deepe  sigh,  singing  the  ballad  of  Cornt  live  with  me  caid  be  my  love^  to  the 
me  of  adieu  my  deere' "  ' 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  to  the  dramas  of  our  poet,  that  we  must  look  for  more 
opious  intimations  relative  to  the  hallad-poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
be  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  The  list  which  we  shall 
oUect  from  his  works,  in  the  order  in  whicli  they  are  usually  published,  will 
uflScJently  evince  his  love  for  these  productions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  alTord  a 
retty  accurate  enumeration  of  those  which  were  esteemed  the  most  popular  of 
is  age. 

Yet,  in  forming  this  catalogue  of  Shakspearean  ballads  and  songs,  it  may  be 
lecessary  to  premise,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  the  original  pieces 
I  our  author  in  this  branch  of  poetry,  which  will  fall  under  consideration  in  a 
ubsequent  chapter ;  but  merely  to  coniine  our  notices  to  his  quotations  from  and 
llusions  to  the  minstrel  strains  of  others.  We  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
allad  of  Queen  Dido,  which  the  poet  had  no  doubt  in  view,  when  he  represents 
lonzalo  in  the  Temi)est  so  familiar  with  her  name  and  history.  (Act  ii.  sc.  1. ) 
That  this  was  a  favourite  song  with  the  common  people  appears  from  a  passage 
n  a  scarce  pamphlet  quoted  by  Mr.  Ritson,  and  published  in  1604.  ^'  O  you 
k>-knights,  you  that  devoure  the  marrow  of  the  mault,  and  drinke  whole  ale- 
ubs  into  consumptions;  that  sing  Queeu  Dido  over  a  cupp,  and  tell  strange  newcs 
•ver  an  ale-pot."  f  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  published  a  correct  copy  of  this  old 
*allad  from  his  folio  MS.  collated  with  two  difTerent  printed  copies,  both  in  black 
Btter,  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  terms  it  *'  excellent,"  an  epithet  justly  merited, 
or,  though  blended  with  the  manners  of  a  Gothic  age,  it  is  certainly  both  pathe- 
ic  and  interesting, 

Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  speaking  of  FalstafTs  proposals, 
ays,  that  his  disposition  and  his  words  *'  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  to- 
;elher  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves"  This  seems  to 
lavc  been  a  very  popular  song  about  1680,  for  it  is  licensed  several  times  during 
his  year,  and  entered  on  the  book  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  under  the  titles  of 
•  A  newe  northcrne  dittye  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves,"  and  *'  A  new  Northernt^ 
(ong  of  Green  Sleeves,  bi^ginning. 

**  The  lK>nniest  lass  in  all  the  land." 

It  is  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  **  The  Loyal  Subj<»rt,"  but  is  sui»- 
wsed  to  be  now  longer  extant. 

*  Britiab  Bibliographer.  No.  X.  pp.  569, 560.    'liiii  fragment,  r^ays  Mr<  Haskwood,  ^  is  in  black  letter 
■c  tihott,  mad  beftia  iii^iiature  C.*^ 
t  Jacke  of  DoTcr,  dm  qncit  of  luquirir^  or  his  privy  Seitrch  for  the  vmetil  too\«  in  _^iv%\«Ai<\^  \\o 
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In  the  same  play,  FalstalT  alludes  to  another  old  song,  which  was  entitled  For-- 
tune  my  foe  (act  iii.  sc.  7),  enumerating  all  the  misfortunes  incident  to  man- 
kind through  the  instability  of  fortune.  Of  this  ballad,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Brewer  in  his  ^'  Lingua,"  "  twice  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher/' f  and  by  Burton 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  %  the  tune  is  said  to  be  the  identical  air  now 
known  by  the  song  of  ''Death  and  the  Lady:*'  and  the  first  stanza,  observes 
Mr.  Malone,  was  as  follows : — 

**  Fortune,  mjt/m,  why  doat  thou  flrown  on  me  9 
And  will  my  fortone  never  better  be  ? 
Wilt  tiuHi,  1  say,  for  ever  breed  my  pain, 
And  wilt  tlioa  noC  restore  my  joys  again  ?  " 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  play,  quotes,  though 
from  hi9  tcepidation  very  inaccurately,  four  lines  from  two  of  the  most  popular  little 
madrigals  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled  ''The Passionate  Shep- 
herd to  his  Love,"  and  "  The  Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shepherd;"  the  first  written 
by  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  the  second  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  These  had  been 
attributed,  however,  to  Shakspeare,  in  consequence  of  their  being  included  in  a 
copy  of  his  smaller  poems  printed  by  William  Jaggard  in  1509.  This  edition 
being  published  during  the  life-time  of  the  poet,  gave  currency  to  the  ascription ; 
but  in  the  year  following  Marlowe's  poem  appeared  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  with 
his  name  annexed,  and  Raleigh's  with  his  usual  signature  of  Ignoio  ;§  and  Isaac 
Walton,  in  the  first  edition  olfhis  "Compleat  Angler,"  printed  in  1653,  has  attri- 
buted these  pieces  to  the  same  authors,  describing  them  as  "that  smooth  song, 
which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago ;  and — an  Answer 
to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days— old  fashioned 
poetry,"  he  adds,  "but  choicely  good;  I  think  much  better  than  the  strong  lines 
that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age."  **  Had  Marlowe  written  nothing  but 
this  beautiful  song,  he  would  yet  have  descended  to  posterity  as  an  excellent  poet ; 
the  imitations  of  it  have  been  numerous. 

The  Twelfth  Night  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  fragments  of  ballads,  songs,  and 
catches;  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  calls  for  the  catch  of  "  Thou  Knave,"  of  which  the 
words  and  musical  notes  are  given  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins  [Actii.sc.Sj ;  Sir  Toby  com- 
pares Olivia  to  "  Peg-^  Ramsay,"  a  licentious  song  mentionea  by  Nash  among 
several  other  ballads,  such  as  "  Rogero,  Basilino,  Turkelony,  All  the  Flowers  of 
the  Broom,  Pepper  is  black.  Green  Sleeves,  P^gie  Ramsay ;"  and  immediately 
afterwards,  this  jovial  knight  quotes  several  detached  lines  from  as  many  separate 
ballads ;  for  instance,  "  Three  merry  men  be  we ;  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon, 
lady,  lady ;  0  the  twelfth  day  of  December;  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must 
needs  be  gone.'*  Of  these  the  first  was  a  burden  common  to  many  ancient  songs, 
and  is  called  in  "  The  old  Wives  Tale,"  by  George  Peele,  1505,  an  Old  Provcrh, 
and  is  thus  given  :— 

^  Three  merrie  men,  and  three  merrie  men, 
And  three  merrie  men  be  wee ; 
I  in  the  wood,  and  thou  on  the  ground. 
And  iacl^  sleepet  in  the  tree  :** 

an  association  which  acquired  such  notoriety  as  to  become  the  frequent  sign  of  an 
ale-house,  under  the  appellation  of  "The  Three  Merry  Boys."  The  second  is 
the  first  line  and  burden  of  a  ballad  which  was  licensed  by  T.  Colwell,  in  1562, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  goodly  and  constant  wyfe  Susanna."  .  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Pepysian  collection,  and  the  first  stanza  of  it  has  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Percy 
in  his  Reliques;  f  f  the  burden  "  lady,  lady,'*  is  again  alluded  to  by  Mercutio  in 


Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p  219.  col.  1. 

Cuitomf  of  the  Country,  act.  i.  ic.  1.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pettle,  act  ?. 

Edit  1638.  n  576  §  England's  llelieooSd  edit.,  Kprint of  I8IS.  p.  814,  915. 

CompUat  Aoglvr,  edit  160B.  p.  147.  tt  Vol.  I  p.  fi90. 
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id  Juliet  (act  U.  sc.  4).  The  third  has  not  been  traced  to  its  source,  but 
h,  and  the  subsequent  lines,  are  taken,  with  a  little  variation,  from 
•d's  Farewell  to  Phillis,*'  published  in  a  little  black  letter  miscellany. 
The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delights,**  and  reprinted  entire  by 

lY.  sc.  2,  the  clown  is  introduced  singing  part  of  the  two  first  stanzas  of 
hich  has  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  MSS.  of  Dr.  Harrington  of 
d  there  ascribed,  though  perhaps  not  correctly,  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 
ent  that  Shakspeare  trusted  to  his  memory  in  the  quotation  of  these  po- 
;es,  for  most  of  them  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from  the  originals;  in  the 
iBtance,  the  first  two  lines,  as  given  by  the  clown, 

*"  Hey  Kobinjolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  Uiy  lady  does,** 

ituted  for  the  opening  stanza  of  the  old  song : — 

"*  A  Robyn, 

Jolly  Robyn, 
Tell  me  bow  thy  leman  doeth, 
And  Uiou  shalt  knowe  or  myn.** 

mmencement  of  a  madrigal,  the  composition  of  William  Elderlon,  is 
Benedict,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

*•  The  god  of  lore. 
That  sits  abOTe,*"  &c. 

ig  beginning  in  a  similar  manner,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ritson,  to  be  in 
IS*  Bountie,"  4to.  bl.  1.  1593;  Elderton's  production  was  parodied  by  a 
r  the  name  of  Birch,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Complaint  of  a  Sinner.*' 
e*s  Labour's  Lost,  a  sweet  air,  as  Armado  terms  it,  commencing  with  the 
oncolincl,*'  is  sung  by  Moth  (act  iii.  sc,  1),  but  no  further  intimation  is 
id  in  another  part  of  the  same  comedv,  the  burden  of  an  ancient  ditty  is 
by  Roseline  and  Boyet  (act  iv.  sc.  1).  In  As  You  Like  It,  Toi|chstono 
stanza  from  a  ballad  of  which  the  first  line  is  '^  0  sweet  01iier,*'.and 
pears  to  be  the  same  with  the  ballad  of 

**  O  sweete  Olyver, 
Leave  me  not  behinde  thee, 

f  Richard  Jones,  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  August  6th, 
in  the  subsequent  act,  Orlando  alludes  to  a  madrigal  under  the  title  of 
her  wilt.    Ac^v.  sc.  1. 

ITell  that  Siids  Well  aflbrds  but  two  passages  from  the  minstrel  poesy 
f  9  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown  ;  one  of  these  is  evidently 
m  a  ballad  on  the  Sacking  of  Troy,  and  the  other  seems  to  be  the  chorus 
on  courtship  or  marriage.  Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  we  collect  the  initial  lines  of  two  apparently 
liar  ballads ;  the  first  beginning  ''  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,'*t 
likewise  quoted  by  Ancient  Pistol,  and  referred  to  in  **A  gorgioua 
f  gallant  Inventions,'*  4to.  1578;  there  is  also  a  song  or  sonnet  with 
,  observes  Mr.  Malone,  in  ^'a  handefulof  pleasant  Delites,  containing 

ae.  l.—There  appean  to  be  allaaooa  to  two  catches  in  this  scene.  Oramio  exclaims  **fir§, 
•  «0  water ^  which  Judge  Blackstone  tsaces  to  the  foUowinf  old  catch  in  three  parts : — 

**  S^notkad  bumeth.  Scotland  bumeth. 

Fire,  ftre; Fire,  fire  ; 

Cast  on  some  more  water.** 


little  afterwards  cafls  oat,  **  Virhf ,  Jmeh  ho^ !  ho  bay !  ^  the  beginning,  as  Sir  John  Hawkina 
•  old  fOiiBd  ia  three  p^rts,  of  wnich  he  has  given  os  the  musical  notes. 


tmlfirift}  .— 

*'  Yiiiuii;  Ailtim  ('ii|iui,  iir  that  sliot  si)  (rliii, 
Whirn  kiiif;  (.'ophvtua  Iiit'd  the  fugytir  maid  :''* 

fhc  Br»t  Ijtw  rvfirriuK  lo  flir  n-lcbrnU'il  ba\\a\\  ol  ''  \vUm  lUll,  Cljni  of  I  lie  Cluiigh,  f\ud  V 
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sundrio  new  Sonets,"  etc.  1584,  where  we  read  of  ** Dame  Beauties  repHe  to  I 
lover  late  at  libertie,  and  now  complaineth  himselfe  to  be  her  captive,  intituk 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  : 

**  The  lire  that  erst  thou  led^st,  my  rriend, 
Was  pleasant  to  thine  eyes,*'  &c. 

The  second  fragment  with  which  Petruchio  has  favoured  us,  commenciDg 

^  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey, 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way,**  Act  it.  bc.  1. 

has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  pathetic  of  modern  ballads,  found 
on  a  professed  introduction  of  as  many  of  our  poefs  ballad  fragments  as  coi 
consistently  be  adapted.  "Dispersed  through  Shakspeare's  plays,"  says  thei 
genious  associator,  "  are  innumerable  little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  t 
entire  copies  of  which  could  not  be  recovered.  Many  of  these  being  of  the  m 
beautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity,  the  editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  thei 
and  with  a  few  supplemental  stanzas  to  connect  them  together,  and  form  the 
into  a  little  Tale."*  That  much  taste  and  poetic  spirit,  together  with  a  vc 
successful  elTort  in  combination,  have  been  exhibited  in  this  little  piece,  the  pub 
approbation  has  unequivocally  decided. 

To  the  character  of  Autolycus,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  a  very  humorous  exempl 
of  the  fallen  state  of  the  minstrel  tribe,  we  are  indebted  for  some  illustration 
the  prevalency  of  ballad-writing  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  t 
First.  Most  of  the  songs  attributed  to  this  adroit  rogue,  are,  there  is  reason 
think,  the  composition  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  exception  of  the  catch  beginni 
♦*  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way  (act  iv.  sc.  2)  ;  but,  in  his  capacity 
ballad-vender,  he  throws  considerable  light  on  the  subject  to  which  these  moti 
strains  were  devoted.  lie  is  represented  as  having  ballads  of  all  descriptions,  a 
the  **  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids" — "and  where  some  stretched-mouthed  ras< 
would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  mail 
the  maid  to  answer,  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man ;  puts  him  olT,  slights  hii 
with  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man."f  Accordingly  at  the  Fair  he  is  appli 
to  for  these  precious  wares : — 

•  Percy'*  Riliqiiet,  toL  i.  p.  259. 

t.  Act  IV.  BC.  3.— We  ihall  odd,  in  this  note,  in  onler  to  complete  the  catalogue,  all  the  fragmenti 
nucient  miiistreUv  that  have  etcaiuNl  our  enumeration  in  the  text.  

lo  TroiluH  and  Cressida,  Paiiilarus,  lamenting  the  approaching  departure  of  Crewida,  exprc«iet 
M>rrow  by  quoting  an  old  iiong  beginning — 

**  O  heart,  o  heart,  o  heavy  heart, 

Why  8igh*Mt  thou  without  breaking.** 

Ilamlet,  bantering  Polonius,  quotea  part  of  the  first  Htanxa  of  a  ballad  entitli*d,  Jephtha,  Jiultft 
iirael.  This  bat  been  published  bv  Dr.  Percy,  retrieved,  av  he  relaU-n,  fntm  utter  oblivicni  by  a  lady,  « 
wnite  it  down  from  memory  a«  ithe  had  formerly  heard  it  sung  by  her  futlier.— Percy**  iMiqtiet,  %»1 
p.  1H». 

It  is  pndmble  that  Hamlet,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  Tcrscd  in  ballad-lore,  Iwh  again  inlrodo* 
two  morM*l4  from  this  source,  in  his  dialogue  with  Horatio  on  the  conduct  of  thc>  king  at  tlie  phy :  tl 
stfoogly  mark  his  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  plan  for  unma»king  the  erinies  of  his  uitclc  :— 

**  Why  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep,"  &c. 

"  For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear,**  &c. 

Iag«>  in  the  drunken  scrae  with  Cassio,  in  the  view  of  adding  to  his  exhilaration,  sings  a  |K>rtioa  of  1 
soogs ;  the  first  apparently  a  chorus, — 

"  And  let  me  the  canakin,  cliuk,  clink,**  &c. 
the  second, 

**  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer.** 

from  a  humorous  ballad  of  Scotch  origin,  preserve<l  by  Percy  in  hi'H  Heliques,  vol.  i.  n.  804. 

In  K<»meo  and  Juliet,  Mercutio,  in  the  fiiUuwing  |MiiHige,  alludes  to  two  baJlads  of  ron^iden 
uotoriety  :— 

^  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim, 
When  king  Cdpketua  lov'd  the  heggar  maid:^ 

the  first  line  referring  to  the  celebrated  ballad  of  ^  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  WiUiaa 
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Yd.    What  hast  here?  baUads  ? 

p.     Pray  now,  buy  tome :  1  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a*-lire  :  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 
L    Here^s  one  to  a  rery  doleful  tune.  How  a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  mo- 
•01  at  a  burden;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adder's  heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 
p.    Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 
f.     Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 
r.     Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

f.     Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mistress  Taleporter ;  and  five  or  sii  honest  wives  that 
present :  why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 
p.    Tray  you  now,  buy  it 

*.     Come  on,  lay  it  by :  And  let's  first  sec  more  ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 
t.     Here's  another  ballad.  Of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  four- 
oi  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of 
I :  it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  ex- 
^  flesh  with  one  that  loved  her :  the  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true, 
r.     Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

t.     Five  justices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses,  more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 
K     Lay  it  by  too :  Another. 
i.    This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 
ip.     Let's  have  some  meiry  ones. 

rt.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one ;  and  goes  to  the  tune  of.  Two  maids  wooing  a  man  ; 
^8  Marce  a  maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it ;  ^is  in  request,  I  can  tell  you.^' — Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

he  request,  in  fact,  for  these  popular  pieces  of  poetry  was  then  infinitely 
iter  than  has  since  been  obtained  in  more  modern  times;  not  a  murder,  or  an 
nition,  not  a  battle  or  a  tempest,  not  a  wonderful  event  or  a  laughable  adven- 
»,  could  occur,  but  what  was  immediately  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  ballad, 
1  the  muse  supplied  what  humble  prose  now  details  to  us  among  the  miscella- 
as  articles  of  a  newspaper ;  a  statement  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
enration  of  another  character  in  this  very  play,  who  tells  us  that  *'such  a  deal 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to 
wets  it." — ^Act  V.  sc.  2. 

in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Falstaff  enters  a  room,  in  the 
«r^8  Head  Tavern,  singing  the  Orst  two  lines  of  a  ballad  which  Dr.  Percy  has 
^nted  under  the  title  of  *'Sir  Lancelot  l)u  Lake.**  This,  which  is  merely  a 
rtrical  version  of  three  chapters  from  the  first  part  of  Morto  Arthur,  is  quoted 
(perfectly  by  the  knight,  owing  to  the  interruptions  attending  his  situation;  the 
eoiog  lines  of  the  ballad  are, 

"  ^lien  Arthur  first  in  court  began, 
And  was  approved  king,'* 

liich  Falstaff  mutilates  and  alters,  by  omitting  the  last  word  of  the  first  line,  and 
iiverting  approved  into  worthy;  the  version  and  quotation,  it  may  be  remarked, 
ft  strong  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  the  romance. 

To  the  admirably  drawn  character  of  Silence  in  this  play,  wo  are  indebted  for 
reral  valuable  fragments  of  popular  poesy.  This  curious  personage,  who, 
leo  sober,  has  not  a  word  to  say,  is  no  sooner  exhilarated  by  the  circling  glass, 
ID  he  chaunts  forth  an  abundance  of  unconnected  stanzas  from  the  minstrelsy 
bis  times.  Having  nothing  original  in  his  ideas,  no  fund  of  his  own  on  which 
draw,  he  marks  his  festivity  by  the  vociferous  repetition  of  scraps  of  catches, 
1^,  and  glees.  We  may,  therefore,  concei\c  the  poet  to  have  appropriated  to 
ii  simple  justice  in  his  cups,  the  most  generally  known  and,  of  course,  the  favou- 
tt,  convivial  songs  of  the  age.     They  are  of  such  a  character,  indeed,  as  to 

Mdrdy,**  and  the  second  to  ^  King  Cophctua  and  the  Beggar-Maid;"  popular  pieces  ivhich  are  again 
'Okfects  ofalhiiiion  in  '*  Much  Ado  almut  Nothing,*^  act  i. ;  and  in  the  Second  Hart  of  Henry  IV.  act  v. 
J^Percy'a  Reliaues.  vol.  L  pp.  154, 198. 

Vht  some  play  will  afford  us  three  or  four  additional  references ;  Mrrcutio,  ridiculint;  the  old  Nur«e, 
*Bi  as  a  ludicrous  fragment  commencing  ''An  old  hare  hoar,"  vol.  xx  p.  IIG;  and  IMer,  after  calling 
!two  songs  called  **  ileart's  ease,"  and  ^  My  heart  in  full  of  woe,"  attempu  Ut  puzzle  the  muiucians  by 
Vf  ^  an  ezplaniition  of  the  epithet  giiver  in  the  first  nUnza  of  ^  A  Song  to  the  Lute  in  MuMckc," 
Wq  by  Richard  Edwards,  in  the  **  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,"  and  commencing, 

**  Where  griping  griefs  the  hart  would  wounde.". 
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warrant  the  belief,  that  there  was  not  a  hall  in  ghakspeare'a  days  but 
had  echoed  to  these  jovial  strains ;  a  conclusion  which  almostiniperativeiy  cal 
the  admission  of  a  few,  as  specimens  of  the  vocal  hilarity  of  our  ancestors,  \^  ' 
warmed,  according  to  Shallow's  iconfession,  by  **  too  much  suck  at  supi)er/* 

^  Sil,    Do  npthiog  but  eat  and  make  good  cheer,  (Sinyd. 

And  praise  heayen  for  the  merry  year ; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  ^nd  females  dear,* 
And  lunly  laijs  roam  here  an4  there. 
So  merrily, 
Aod  ever  among  so  qjierrily. 
Fal.     There^s  a  merry  heart !— Qpo^  ofaster  Silence,  V\i  give  you  a  hc^th  fior  that  anon. — 

SiL    Be  merry,  be  meny,  my  wife's  as  all ;  f 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
Tis  merry  Iq  h/»IU  when  beards  wag  all. 
Anil  iveloome  merry  shrovertide. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  fcc. 
Fal.     I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  had  been  a  man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.    A  eup  pf  wine,  that's  brisk  and  fine, 
A^d  drink  unto  the  lemau  mine  ; 
An4  a  merry  heart  lives  long-^u 
Fa/.     Well  said,  master  Silence. 

SiL    And  we  shall  be  merry  ;•— now  comes  in  the  sweet  pf  the  night 
Fal,    Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

SiL     Fill  the  cup  and  let  it  come ; 

111  pledge  yon  a  mile  to  the  bottom.**         Act  v.  sc.  3. 

After  drinking  another  bumper,  and  singing  another  song,  allusive  to  the  righi 
of  pledging,  ''Do  me  right,  And  dub  me  knight*';  and  quoting  the  old  ballad 
Robin  Hood,  and  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  master  Silence  is  carried  to  bed,  full; 
saturated  with  sack  and  good  cheer. 

A  character  equally  versed  in  minstrel  lore,  and  equally  prodigal  of  his  stocky 
though  wanting  the  excuse  of  inebriation,  has  been  drawn  by  Beaumont  and  Flet 
cher,  in  the  of  person  Old  Merry  thought  in  their ''  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,*' 
printed  in  the  year  1613 ;  but,  in  point  of  nature  and  humour,  it  is  a  picture  wbici 
falls  infinitely  short  of  Shakspeare's  sketch. 

Many  of  the  old  songs,  or  rather  the  fragments,  of  them,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  dramas  of  our  poet,  either  proceed  from  the  professed  clown  or  fool  of 
the  play,  or  are  given  as  the  wild  and  desultory  recollections  of  derangement,  retl 
or  feigned;  the  ebullitions  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  unconnected  sallies  oft 
disordered  mind. 

Shakspeare's  fools  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  exact  copies  of  the  living  man- 
ners and  costume  of  these  singular  personages,  who,  in  his  era,  formed  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  household  establishment  of  the  great.  To  the  due  execution  of 
their  functions,  a  lively  fancy,  and  a  copious  fund  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  together 
with  an  unlimited  license  of  uttering  what  imagination  and  the  occasion  prompted, 
were  essential ;  but  it  was  likewise  required,  that  bitterness  of  allusion,  and  aspe- 
rity of  remark,  should  be  softened  by  the  constant  assumption  of  a  playful  aod 
unintentional  manner.  For  this  purpose,  the  indirect  method  of  quotation,  and 
generally  from  ludicrous  songs  and  ballads,  is  resorted  to,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  covering  what  would  otherwise  have  been  too  naked  and  too  severely  felt. 
Thus,  in  an  old  play,  entitled  ^*  A  very  mery  and  pythie  Comedy,  called,  Th6 
jonger  thou  livestthe  moreFoole  thou  art,"  printed  about  1580,  the  appearance  of  a 
/character  of  this  description  is  prefaced  by  the  following  stage-note: — **  Entreth 
Moros,  counterfaiting  a  vaine  gesture  ana  a  foolish  countenance,  syngingthe  foote 
of  many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont.*' 

The  simple  yet  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  foo),  and  the  wild  ravings  of  the  nudmaD« 
jhave  been  alike  employed  by  Shakspeare,  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  distress.     In  the 

*  Dmt  in  here  tn  be  remembered  in  its  double  Kiwe.— Fanner. 
t  Aly  wifB*M  at  all,  that  is,  as  all  women  McSieevgtu, 
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Tigedy  of  Lear  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  horrors  of  the  scene  an; 
more  heightened  by  the  seeming  thoughtless  levity  of  the  former,  or  by  the  deli- 
rious  imagery  of  the  latter.  The  greater  part  of  the  bitterly  sportive  metres,  attri- 
buted to  the  fool,  in  this  drama,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  written  for  the 
character;  and  as  the  reliques  drawn  from  more  ancient  minstrelsy  seem  rather 
the  foot  or  burden  of  each  song  than  the  commencement,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  of  little  poetical  value,  we  shall  forbear  enumerating  them.  The  fragments, 
however,  allotted  to  Edgar  are  both  characteristic  and  apparently  initial;  the  line 
which  Mr.  Steevens  c^sserts  to  have  seen  in  an  old  ballad, 

**  Through  the  sharp  hawthown  bloisvs  the  cold  wind,*  * 

is  80  impressive  as  absolutely  to  chill  the  blood ;  and  the  legendary  pieces  beginning 

**  Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold,** 

aiui 

**  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came,''        Act  Hi.  ac.  4. 

aiereliques  which  well  accord  with  the  dreadful  peculiarity  of  his  situation.  The 
two  subsequent  quotations  are  from  pastoral  songs,  of  which  the  first, 

**  Come  o*er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me,**  Act  iii.  sc.  0. 

u  Mr.  Malone  observes,  has  a  marked  propriety,  alluding  to  an  association  then 
common ;  for  in  a  description  of  beggars,  published  in  1607,  one  class  of  these 
vagabonds  is  represented  as  counterfeiting  madness; 


*'  they  were  so  fi*antique 


They  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  every  day 

Make  sport  with  stick  and  flowers  like  an  antique  ;— 
One  calls  herself  poor  Beese^  the  other  Tom*^ 

The  second  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Edgar  by  some  con- 
nection, however  distant  and  obscure,  with  the  business  of  the  scene.  Lear  fan- 
cies he  is  trying  his  daughters;  and  the  lines  of  Edgar,  who  is  appointed  one  of 
the  commission,  allude  to  a  trespass  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  folly 
of  a  shepherd  in  neglecting  his  charge, — the  lines  appear  to  be  the  opening  stanza 
•^fa  lyris  pastoral.  **  A  shepherd,"  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  is  desired  to  pipe, 
^Dd  the  request  is  enforced  by  a  promise,  that  though  his  sheep  be  in  the  corn, 
>•  e.  committing  a  trespass  by  his  negligence — yet  a  single  tune  upon  his  pipe 
^haii  secure  them  from  the  pound. 

"  Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 
Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm.** 

If  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar  is  heightened  by  the  casual  repetition  of  these 
frtless  strains,  how  is  the  real  distraction  of  the  heart-broken  Ophelia  augmented 
in  its  pathos  by  a  similar  appeal!  The  interesting  fragments  which  she  sings, 
fertainly  do  not  produce  their  efTect,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  imagined,  by  mark- 
ing an  ♦'utter  insensibility  to  her  own  misfortunes;"  for  they  manifestly  refer 
U)th  to  her  father's  death,  and  to  her  own  unfortunate  attachment,  their  inlluence 
<^er  the  heart  being  felt  as  the  consequence  of  this  indirect  allusion. 

Of  the  first  three  fragments,  which  appear  to  be  parts  of  the  same  ballad, 
^Qd,  as  the  king  observes,  are  a  *♦  conceit  upon  her  father,"  the  two  prior  have 
keen  beautifully  incorporated  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  *•  Friar  of  Orders  Gray:" 


\ 


*^  How  should  I  your  true  lore  know, 
From  another  one  ? 
By  hit  oodtle  hat  and  stalT, 
And  hit  sandal  shoon." 


*  TUs  ftocly  dcscfiplif e  line,  Dr.  Percy  has  interwoven  in  his  bnliad  of  The  Friar  of  Ordiero  Crop. 
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lie  is  dead  and  gpne,  lady, 

He  is  dead  and  gone; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf, 

At  his  heels  a  stone.**  Act  ir.  sc.  5. 

The  first  line  of  the  third, 

**'  White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,** 

has  been  parodied  by  Chatterton,  in  the  Mynstrelle's  Songe  in  OEUa, 

**  Whyte  his  rode  ms  the  sommer  snowe.** 
The  subsequent  songs,  beginning 

**  Good  morrow,  *tis  Saint  Valentine's  day, 

and 

"*  By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity,** 

were,  tliere  is  little  doubt,  suggested  to  the  fair  sufferer^s  mind,  by  an  obscure  and 
distant  association  with  the  issue  of  her  unfortunate  amour,  a  connection,  how-   J 
ever,  which  is  soon  dissipated  by  reverting  to  the  fate  of  her  father,  the  scene    3 
closing  with  two  fragments  exquisitely  adapted  to  unfold  the  workings  of  her  mind    j 
on  this  melancholy  event. 

**  They  bore  him  bareFac'd  on  the  bier— ' 
And  in  his  grave  raln'd  many  a  tear.** 

**  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ?  I 

No,  no,  he  is  dead,  I 

Go  to  thy  death-bed, 

He  never  will  come  again,  Sec.**  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

passages  of  which  Dr.  Percy  has  admirably  availed  himself  in  his  <'  Friat  of 
Orders  Gray/'  and  to  which  the  Mynstrelle's  song  in  OElla  is  indebted  for  its 
pathetic  burden : 

**  Mie  love  ya  dedde, 

Gonne  to  his  deathe^bedde^ 

Alle  underre  the  wyllowe  tree.*** 

The  vacillation  of  poor  Ophelia  amid  her  heavy  afflictions  is  rendered  strikinglj 
apparent  by  the  insertion  of  two  ballad  lines  between  the  stanzas  last  quoted, 
which  again  manifestly  allude  to  her  lover : — 

*'  Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down  a-down^  an  you  call  him  a  down^a.  O,  how  the  wheel  beoomet 
it !     It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter.     ■  *' 

"  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy.** 

We  may  remark  that  the  expression  ^'0  how  the  wheel  becomes  it  I*'  is  meant 
to  imply  the  popularity  of  the  song,  that 

**  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it, 

a  custom  which,  as  exercised  in  the  winter,  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  Mr.  Mi^ 
lone,  in  a  passage  frem  Sir  Thomas  Overbiiry's  characters,  1614 : — *^  She  makes 
her  hands  hard  with  labour,  and  her  head  soft  with  pittic ;  and  when  winter 
evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wheele,  she  sings  a  defiance  to  the  giddy 
wheele  of  fortune." 

In  the  churchyard  scene  of  this  play,  one  of  the  grave-diggers,  after  amusing 
himself  and  his  companion  by  queries,  which,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  ''p('r- 
haps  composed  the  chief  festivity  of  our  ancestors  by  an  evening  fire,'*  sings  three 

*  Poem*,  supposed  to  bare  beeo  writteu  at  Briitol,  by  Tliomaa  Howley,  ood  othen.  Cambridge  cditiuo« 
J794,  p.  70. 
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mzas,  though  somewlut  corrupted  oithor  by  design  <ir  arriileiil,  of  **  A  dyttir 
sonot  made  by  the  lord  Vans,  in  the  time  of  the  ntdde  qii<*ne  Maryi*,  repnvsent- 
g  the  image  of  death.**  This  |>oi*m  >»as  ori.uinally  published  in  TotteKs  cniitinn 
i  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  and  the  Poems  of  Uncertain  Authors;  the  eaHiest  iXH'tiral 
liscellany  in  our  language,  and  first  printed  in  1557  under  the  titb*  of  '*  Songes 
nd  sonettes  by  tlie  right  lionourable  Henry  Howard,  late  earl  of  Surrey,  and 
ther/*  To  this  very  |)opular  collection,  w  hich  underwent  many  inJitions  during' 
he  sixteenth  century,*  Slender  alludes,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where 
kceiclaims,  ''  I  had  rather  than  forty  sliillings,  I  had  my  book  of  Son^s  and 
Sonnets  here;"  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  fashionable 
nanual  for  lovers  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  VauVs  lines  have  bt^n  rt^printed 
Jy  Dr.  Percy,  who  remarks  on  the  ap|)arent  corruptions  of  Shaks|>eare*s  trantcript, 
:hatthey  were  ''perhaps  so  designed  by  the  |)oet  himself,  tlie  better  to  suit  the 
character  of  an  illiterate  clown.** 

No  fragment  of  our  minstrel  poetry  has  been  introduced  by  Shakspeare  with 
(TMter  beauty  and  effect,  than  the  melanclioly  ditty  whicli  he  represi*nts  Desde- 
Dona  as  singing,  under  a  presentiment  of  her  approaching  fate : 

"  Det,    My  mother  had  a  maid  called—- Barlura ; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  she  lov'd,  prov'd  mad, 
And  did  forsake  her:  she  had  a  song  of — willow, 
An  old  thing  't^M,  liut  it  expressed  hc>r  Tortuoe. 
And  she  died  singing  it :  That  song  to-night, 
^i\\  not  go  from  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.**  Act  iv.  sc  3. 

Of  this  song  of  willow,  ushered  in  with  such  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  heart. 
If.  Percy  has  given  us  a  copy  in  his  reliques;  it  is  in  two  parts,  and  proves  that 
16  poet  has  not  only  materially  altered  the  few  lines  which  he  quotes,  but  has 
hanged  also  the  sex  of  its  subject ;  for  in  the  original  in  the  Pepys  collection^  it 
1  entitled  **  A  Lover's  Complaint,  being  forsaken  of  his  Love.*' 

From  the  ample,  we  may  almost  say  complete,  enumeration,  which  wo  have 
iDw  given,  of  the  fragments  selected  by  Shakspeare  from  the  minstrel-poetry  of 
is  country,  together  with  tht*  accompanying  remarks,  mayUbe  forme<],  not  only  a 
)lerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  most  |K)pular  songs  of  this  perifMl,  but  a  clear 
lea  of  the  use  to  which  Shakspeare  has  applied  them,  f  They  will  be  found,  in 
ict,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  either  elucidatory  of  the  business  of  the  scene, 
lustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  passions,  or  powerfully  assistant  in  <leveloping 
lie  features  and  the  shades  of  character. 

It  will  appear  also,  from  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  romantic  literature, 
s  comprehending  all  the  branches  noticed  in  this  chapter,  that  its  influence,  in 
lie  age  of  our  pot^t,  was  great  an<l  universally  ditriisiMl :  that  he  was  himself, 
Prhaps  more  than  any  otIuT  individual,  if  we  exc4*pt  S[>enser,  addicted  to  itii 
udy  and  partial  to  its  Actions ;  and  that,  if  wo  take  into  consideration,  what  will 
Dreafter  Ik;  mentioned,  the  bases  of  his  various  plays,  he  may  be  affirmed  to  have 
railed  himself  of  its  stores  often  with  great  skill,  and  with  as  much  frequency  as 
le  nature  of  the  province  which  he  cultivated  would  admit. 

•  Namelj  ia  1666, 1&67.  J6G9. 1574, 1585, 1587,  &c. 

f  To  f«>rm  a  ciMnplete  enuineraiion  of  the  Mtiif^s  of  the  FJizalK>thaii  era,  it  would  be  neceaiarj  not  only 
enomlt  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  ihiM  age,  but  to  acquire  a  porfect  scries  of  the  very  numerou^i  Col- 
fiattM  of  Madrit/ah  which  were  published  during  the  same  period. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Cursory  View  of  Poetry,  with  the  Exception  of  the  Drama,  during  the  AgiJ  of  Shaki|iear^. 

The  space  which  elapsed  between  the  birth  and  the  death  of  Shakapearo,  from 
April  1564  to  April  1616,  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,may  be  pronounce^],  perhaps, 
themost  fertile  in  our  annals,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  poetical  literature.  Not 
only  were  the  great  outlines  of  every  branch  of  poetry  chalked  out  with  skill  and 
precision,  but  many  of  its  highest  departments  were  filled  up  and  finished  io  I 
manner  so  masterly  as  to  have  bid  defiance  to  all  subsequent  competition.  Con- 
sequently, if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  various  channels  through  which  the  genioi 
of  poetry  has  been  accustomed  to  diffuse  itself,  it  will  be  found,  that,  during  thii 
half  century  every  province  had  its  cultivators;  that  poems,  epic  and  dramatic, 
historic  and  didactic,  lyric  and  romantic,  that  satires,  pastorals,  and  sonnets,  soogs, 
madrigals,  and  epigrams,  together  with  a  multitude  of  translations,  brighteoed 
and  embellished  its  progress. 

On  a  subject,  however,  so  productive,  and  which  would  fill  volumes,  it  is  necet- 
sary  that,  in  consonancy  with  the  limits  and  due  keeping  of  our  plan,  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  condensation  be  observed.  In  this  chapter,  accordingly,  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  meant  to  be  introductory  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous poems  of  Shaskpeare,  the  dramatic  writers  are  omitted ;  a  future 
section  of  the  work  being  appropriated  to  a  detail  of  their  more  peculiar  laboftfs 
for  the  stage. 

After  a  few  general  observations,  therefore,  on  the  poetry  of  this  era,  it  Is  our 
intention  to  give  short  critical  notices  of  the  principal  bards  who  flourished  durinff 
its  transit ;  and  with  the  view  of  afTording  some  idea  of  the  extensive  culture  and 
difTusion  of  poetic  taste,  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  minor  poets,  accompanied  bf 
slight  memoranda,  will  be  added.  An  account  of  the  numerous  Collections  ol 
Poetry  which  reflect  so  much  credit  on  this  age,  and  a  few  remarks  and  inferences, 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  Shakspeare*s  study  of  his  immediate  predecesson 
and  contemporaries  in  miscellaneous  poetry,  will  complete  this  portion  of  our 
subject. 

The  causes  which  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  this  fertility  in  poetical  gemos 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  already  remarked  under 
the  heads  of  superstition,  literature,  and  romance. 

The  sun  of  philosophy  and  science,  which  had  just  risen  with  the  most  cap- 
tivating beauty,  and  which  promised  a  meridian  of  uncommon  splendour,  had 
not  yet  dissipated  those  mists  that  for  centuries  had  enveloped  and  darkened  the 
human  mind.  What  remained,  however,  of  the  popular  creed,  was  much  less  | 
gross  and  less  contradictory  to  common  experience,  than  what  had  vaniahad  ' 
from  the  scroll ;  these  reliques  were,  indeed,  such  as  either  appealed  powerfully 
to  a  warm  and  creative  imagination,  or  were  intimately  connected  with  those 
apprehensions  which  agitate  the  breast  of  man  when  speculating  on  his  deatioy 
in  another  and  higher  order  of  existence. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  all  that  sportive,  wild,  and  I 
terrific  imagery  which  resulted  from  a  partial  belief  in  the  operations  of  fairies,  ] 
witches,  and  magicians,  and  the  reveries  of  the  alchemist,  the  rosicrusian,  and  j 
the  astrologer;  and  under  the  second  will  be  found,  what  can  scarcely  be  termed  | 
superstition  in  the  customary  sense,  that  awful  and  mysterious  conception  of  ths ! 
spiritual  word,  which  supposes  its  frequent  intervention,  through  the  agency 
either  of  departed  spirits,  or  superhuman  beings. 
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The  opinions  ^ hich  prevailed  ^ith  regard  to  these  topics  in  the  days  of  Shak-* 
speare,  'i^erc  such  as  exactly  suited  the  higher  regions  of  poetry,  without  giving 
any  violent  shock  to  the  deductions  of  advancing  philosophy.  The  national 
credulity  had  been,  in  fact,  greatly  chastised,  through  the  efforts  of  enquiry  and 
research,  and  though  it  may  still  appear  great  to  us,  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  certainly  much  bettor  calculated  for  poetic 
purposes  than  has  been  any  subsequent  though  purer  creed. 

The  state  of  literature,  too,  was  precisely  of  that  kind  which  favoured,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  nurture  of  poetical  genius.  The  vocabulary  of  our  language 
was  rich,  beyond  all  example,  both  in  natives  and  exotics;  not  only  in  **new 
gratis  of  old  withered  words,"*  but  in  a  multitude  of  expressive  terms  borrowed 
from  the  learned  languages ;  and  this  wealth  was  used  freely  and  without  restric- 
tion, and  without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  censure. 

An  enthusiastic  spirit  for  literary  acquisition  had  been  created  and  cherished  by 
the  revival,  the  study,  and  the  translation  of  the  ancient  classics;  and  through 
this  medium  an  exhaustless  mine  of  imagery  and  illusion  was  laid  open  to  our 
Ternacular  poets. 

Nor  were  these  advantages  blighted  or  checked  by  the  fastidious  canons  of 
dictatorial  criticism.  Puttenham*s  was  the  only  **  Art  of  poetry"  which  had 
made  its  appearance,  and,  though  a  taste  for  discussion  of  this  kind  was  rapidly 
advancing,  the  poet  was  yet  loft  independent  of  the  critic;  at  liberty  to  indulge 
every  flight  of  imagination,  and  every  sally  of  feeling;  to  pursue  his  first  mode  of 
conception,  and  to  adopt  the  free  diction  of  the  moment. 

The  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  also,  had  not  yet  passed  away  ;  the  former, 
it  is  true,  was  verging  fast  towards  dissolution,  but  its  tone  was  still  exalting  and 
heroic,  while  the  latter  continued  to  throw  a  rich,  though  occasionally  a  fantastic 
light  over  every  species  of  poetic  composition.  In  short,  the  unrestricted  copious- 
ness of  our  language,  the  striking  peculiarities  of  our  national  superstition,  the 
wild  beauties  of  Gothic  invention,  and  the  playful  sallies  of  Italian  fiction,  com- 
bined with  a  plentiful  infusion  of  classic  lore,  and  operating  on  native  genius, 
gave  origin,  not  only  to  an  unparalleled  number  of  great  bards,  but  to  a  cast  of 
poetry  unequalled  in  this  country  for  its  powers  of  description  and  creation,  for 
its  simplicity  and  energy  of  diction,  and  for  its  wide  dominion  over  the  ffeel- 

IDgS. 

If  we  proceed  to  consider  the  versification,  economy,  and  sentiment  of  the 
Eliza!  ethan  poetry,  candour  must  confess,  that  considerable  defects  will  be  found 
associated  with  beauties  equally  prominent,  especially  in  the  first  and  Second  of 
these  departments.  We  must  be  understood,  however,  as  speaking  here  only  of 
rhymed  poetry,  for  wore  the  Mank  verso  of  our  dramatic  poets  of  this  epoch  in- 
cluded, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  versification  likewise  the  palm  must  1)6 
awarded  to  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  even  in  the  construction 
of  rhyme,  the  inferiority  of  our  ancestors  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to 
their  management  of  the  pentameter  couplet ;  and  here,  it  must  be  granted,  that, 
in  their  best  artificers  of  this  measure,  in  the  pages  of  Daniel,  Drayton,  and 
Browne,  great  deficiencies  are  often  perceptible  both  in  harmony  and  cadence,  in 
polish  and  compactness.  It  has  leen  said  by  a  very  pleasing,  and,  in  general,  a 
very  judicious  critic,  *<  the  older  poets  disdained  stooping  to  the  character  of 
syllable*mongers;  as  their  conceptions  were  vigorous,  they  trusted  to  the  simple 
provision  of  nature  for  their  equipment ;  and  though  often  introduced  into  the 
world  ragged,  they  are  always  healthy."f  Now  versification  is  to  poetry  what 
colouring  is  to  painting,  and  though  by  no  means  among  the  higher  provinces  of 
the  art,  yet  he  who  disdains  its  cultivation,  loses  one  material  hold  upon  the 
reader's  attention ;  for,  though  plainness  and  simplicity  of  garb  best  accord  with 

*  Prvbce  tn  OoDdibeit.    Vide  ChalmerM'ii  Enslivh  PocU,  toI.  ti.  p.  351. 

h  Hcailiey*s  Select  Bcutiet  of  Ancient  EogUA  Poetry,  vol.  I  lairoductioo,  p.  10.  edit  1810. 
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vigour,  sublimity,  or  pathos  of  conception,  raggedness  can  neTer  coincide  in  tbe 
production  of  any  grand  or  pleasing  effect. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  in  lyrical  composition,  the  poets  of  Elizabeth*! 
reign,  so  far  from  being  defective  in  harmony  of  metre,  frequently  possess  the 
most  studied  modulation ;  and  numbers  of  their  songs  and  madrigals,  as  well  ai 
many  stanzas  of  their  longer  poems  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  octava 
rima,  exhibit  in  their  versification  so  much  high-Bnishing,  and  such  an  exquisite 
polish,  as  must  render  doubtful,  in  this  province  at  least,  the  assumed  superiority 
of  modern  art. 

A  more  striking  desideratum  in  the  poetry  of  this  era  has  arisen  from  a  want 
of  economy  in  the  use  of  imagery  and  ornament,  and  in  the  distribution  of  parti 
as  relative  to  a  whole.  That  relief,  which  is  produced  by  a  judicious  management 
of  light  and  shade,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  neglected ;  the  eye,  after  having 
been  fatigued  by  an  unsubdued  splendour  and  warmth  of  style,  suddenly  passes  to 
an  extreme  poverty  of  colouring,  without  any  intermediate  tint  to  blend  and 
harmonize  the  parts;  in  short,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  after  a  prodigal  profusion 
of  imagery  and  description,  the  exhausted  bard  sinks  for  pages  together  into  a 
strain  remarkable  only  for  its  flatness  and  imbe<;ility.  To  this  want  of  union 
in  style,  may  be  added  an  equal  defalcation  in  the  disposition,  connection, 
and  dependency  of  the  various  portions  of  an  extended  whole.  These  requisites, 
which  are  usually  the  result  of  long  and  elaborate  study,  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  moderns,  who,  since  the  days  of  Pope,  have  paid  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  mechanism  of  versification,  to  the  consonancy  and  keeping  of 
style,  and  to  the  niceties  and  economy  of  arrangement. 

Wc  can  ascribe,  however,  to  the  poets  of  Eliza beth*s  reign  the  greater  merit 
of  excelling  in  energy  and  truth  of  sentiment,  in  simplicity  of  diction,  in  that 
artless  language  of  nature  which  irresistibly  makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  To 
excite  the  emotions  of  sublimity,  of  pity,  an  appeal  to  the  artificial  graces  of 
modern  growth  will  not  be  found  successful;  on  the  contrary,  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  where  sensations  of  grandeur  and 
astonishment  are  to  be  raised,  or  where  the  passions  in  all  their  native  vigour 
arc  to  be  called  forth,  we  must  turn  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art,  when  the 
poet,  unshackled  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  venerated  models,  unawed  by 
the  frowns  of  criticism,  and  his  flow  of  thought  undiverted  by  any  laborious  at- 
tention to  the  minutia;  of  diction  and  cadence,  looked  abroad  for  himself,  and 
drew  fresh  from  the  page  of  surrounding  nature,  and  from  the  workings  of  his 
own  breast,  the  imagery,  and  the  feelings,  which  he  was  solicitous  to  impress. 
In  consequence  of  this  self-dependence,  this  ap{)eal  to  original  sources,  the 
poetry  of  the  period  under  our  notice  possesses  a  strength,  a  raciness,  and  veri- 
similitude which  have  since  very  rarely  been  attained,  and  which  more  than 
compensate  for  any  subordinate  defects  in  the  ornamental  departments  of  metre, 
or  style. 

It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  a  poet  may  arise,  w  ho  shall  happily  combine, 
even  in  along  poem  of  the  highest  class,  the  utmost  refinements  of  recent  art, 
with  the  originality,  strength,  and  independency  of  our  elder  bards ;  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon, however,  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  expected,  as  the  excellencies  pecu- 
liar to  these  widely  separated  eras  appear  to  be,  in  their  highest  degree,  nearlyincom- 
patible.  Yet  is  the  attempt  not  to  be  given  up  in  despair;  in  short  poems, 
especially  of  the  lyric  species,  we  know  that  this  union  has  been  efTected  among 
us;  for  Gray,  to  very  lofty  flights  of  sublimity,  has  happily  united  the  utmost 
splendour  of  diction,  and  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  versification ;  and  even  in  a  later 
and  more  extended  instance,  in  *'  The  Pleasures  of  Hope'*  by  Mr.  Campbell,  we 
find  some  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  poetry  clothed  in  metre  exquisitely  sweet, 
and  possessing  at  the  same  time  great  variety  of  modulation,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  simplicity  in  its  construction. 
If,  however,  upon  the  large  scale,  which  the  highest  cast  of  poetry  demands, 
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the  studied  harmoDy  of  later  times  be  found  incapable  of  coalescing  with  eflect, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what  school  we  should  adopt;  for  who  would  not  prefer 
the  sublime  though  unadorned  conception  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  glowing 
colouring  even  of  such  an  artist  as  Titian  ? 

Of  the  larger  poems  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  defects  may  be  considered  as 
of  two  kinds,  either  apparent  only,  or  real ;  under  the  first  may  be  classed  that 
want  of  high-finishing  which  is  the  result,  partly  of  its  incompatibility  with 
grsatness  of  design,  and  partly  as  the  effect  of  a  just  taste ;  for  much  of  the  minor 
poetry  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  hath  been  previously  observed,  is  polished 
even  toexcess;  while  under  the  second  are  to  be  placed  the  positive  defects  of  want 
of  union  in  style,  and  want  of  connection  and  arrangement  in  economy ;  omissions 
not  resulting  from  necessity,  and  which  are  scarcely  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
excellencies,  however  transcendent. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  present  age,  that  in*the  higher  poetry  several  of  our  bards 
have  in  a  great  degree  reverted  to  the  ancient  school;  that,  in  attempting  to  emu- 
late the  genius  of  their  predecessors,  they  have  judiciously  adopted  their  strength 
and  simplicity  of  diction,  their  freedom  and  variety  of  metre,  preserving  at  the 
lame  time,  and  especially  in  the  disposition  of  their  materials,  and  the  keeping 
of  their  style,  whatever  of  modern  refinement  can  aptly  blend  with  or  heighten 
the  eflect  of  the  sublime,  though  often  severely  chaste  outline,  of  the  first  masters 
of  their  art. 

That  meretricious  glare  of  colouring,  that  imiform  though  seductive  polish, 
and  that  monotony  of  versification,  which  are  but  too  apparent  in  the  school  of 
Pbpe,  and  which  have  been  carried  to  a  disgusting  excess  by  Darwin  and  his  dis- 
ciples, not  only  vitiate  and  dilute  all  development  of  intense  emotion,  but  even 
paralyse  that  power  of  picturesque  delineation,  which  can  only  subsist  under  an 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  execution,  where,  both  in  language  and  rhythm,  the 
utmost  variety  and  energy  have  their  full  play.  lie  who  in  sublimity  and  pathos 
has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  our  three  immortal  bards,  Spenser,  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  who  may,  therefore,  claim  the  fourth  place  in  our  poetical  annals, 
the  lamented  Chatterton ;  and  he  who,  in  the  present  day,  stands  unrivalled  for 
bis  numerous  and  masterly  sketches  of  character,  and  for  the  truth,  locality,  and 
vigour  of  his  descriptions,  the  poet  of  Marmion  and  of  Rokcby ,  are  both  well 
known  to  have  built  their  fame  upon  what  may  be  emphatically  termed  the  old 
English  school  of  poesy.  The  difference  between  them  is,  that  while  both  revert 
to  the  costume  and  imagery  of  the  olden  time,  one  adheres,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  language  of  his  day,  while  the  other  must  be  deemed  a  laborious  though 
not  very  successful  imitator  of  the  phraseology  and  extrinsic  garb  of  the  remote 
period  to  which,  for  no  very  laudable  purpose,  he  has  assigned  his  productions. 

These  few  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  our  ancestors  being  premised,  the  critical 
notices  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  with  propriety  commence ;  and  in  exe- 
cuting this  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  tabular  form  which  follows,  an  al- 
phabetical arrangement  will  be  observed. 

1.  Beai'mont,  Sir  John.  Though  the  poems  of  this  author  were  not  published, 
yet  were  they  written,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and  consequently  demand 
our  notice  in  this  chapter.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Francis  the  dramatic 
poet,  and  was  born  at  Gracedieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1582.  He  very  early 
attached  himself  to  poetical  studies,  and  all  his  productions  in  this  way  were 
the  amusements  of  his  youthful  days.  Of  these,  the  most  elaborate  is  entitled 
•*  Bosworth  Field,"  a  very  animated  and  often  a  very  poetical  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  supposed  immediately  to  precede  and  accompany  this 
celebrated  struggle.  The  versification  merits  peculiar  praise ;  there  is  an  ease,  a 
vigour,  and  a  harmony  in  it,  not  equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other  poet  of  his  time; 
many  of  the  couplets,  indeed,  are  such  as  would  be  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
of  their  construction,  even  in  the  writings  of  Pope.  An  encomium  so  strong  as 
this  may  require  some  proofs  for  its  support,  and  among  the  number  which  might 
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be  brought  forward,  three  shall  be  adduced  as  specimens  not  only  of  finished  yet- 
sification,  but  of  the  energy  and  heroism  of  the  sentiments  which  perrade  this 
striking  poem. 

*<  There  he  beholds  a  high  and  gloriom  throne. 
Where  situ  a  king  by  lawrell  garlands  knowue, 
Like  bright  Apollo  in  the  Muses^  quires. 
His  radiant  eyes  are  watchfull  heavenly  fires ; 
Beneath  his  feete  pale  Envie  bites  her  chaine, 
And  snaky  Discord  whets  her  sting  in  yaine.^* 

Ferrers,  addressing  Richard>  exclaims,  — 

**  I  will  obtaine  to-day,  alive  or  dead, 
The  crownes  that  grace  a  faithfull  soaldiers  head. 
*  Blest  be  thy  tongue,'  replies  the  king,  *  in  thee 
The  strength  of  aU  thine  ancestors  I  see, 
Extending  warlike  armes  for  England^s  good. 
By  .thee  Sieir  heire,  in  valour  as  in  blo^.'^' 

On  the  flight  of  Gatesby,  who  advises  Richard  to  embrace  a  similar  mode  of 
securing  his  personal  safety,  the  King  indignantly  answers, 

^  Let  cowards  trust  their  horses'  nimble  feete. 
And  in  their  course  with  new  destruction  meete  ; 
Gaine  thou  some  houres  to  draw  thy  fearefuU  breath  : 
To  me  ignoble  flight  is  worse  than  death." 

Of  the  conclusion  of  Bosworth  Field,  Mr.  Chalmers  has  justly  observed,  that 
**  the  lines  describing  the  death  of  the  tyrant  may  be  submitted  with  confidence 
to  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare." 

The  translations  and  miscellaneous  poems  of  Sir  John  include  several  pieces  of 
considerable  merit.  We  would  particularly  point  out  Claudian*s  Epigram  on  the 
Old  Man  of  Verona,  and  the  verses  on  his  *'dear  sonne  Gervase  Beaumont." 

Sir  John  died  in  the  winter  of  1628,  aged  forty-six. 

2.  Breton,  Nicholas.  Of  this  prolific  poet  few  authenticated  facts  are  known^ 
His  first  publication,  entitled,  ^'  A  small  handful!  of  fragrant  flowers,"  was 
printed  inl575;  if  we  therefore  allow  him  to  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-* 
t>ne  before  he  commenced  a  writer,  the  date  of  his  birth  may,  with  some  proba** 
bability,  be  assigned  to  the  year  1554.  The  number  of  his  productions  was  so 
great,  that  a  character  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  ^^  Scornful  Lady,"  declares 
that  he  had  undertaken  ^'  with  labour  and  experience  the  collection  of  those 
thousand  pieces — of  that  our  honoured  Englishman,  Nich.  Breton."  (Act  ii.)  Kit- 
son  has  given  a  catalogue  of  twenty-nine,  independent  of  his  contributions  to  the 
"  Phoenix  Nest"  and  "  England's  Helicon,"  and  five  more  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Park 
in  the  Censura  Literaria.  *  Most  of  these  are  poetical,  some  a  mixed  composition 
of  rhyme  and  prose,  and  a  few  entirely  prose;  they  are  all  extremely  scarce,  cer- 
tainly not  the  consequence  of  mediocrity  or  want  of  notice,  for  they  have  been 
E raised  by  Puttenham,  f  Meres,  i  and  Phillips;  and  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
allads  is  inserted  in  '^  The  Muse  s  Library,"  1740.  After  a  lapse  of  twenty-five 
years.  Dr.  Percy  recalled  the  attention  of  the  public  to  our  author  by  inserting  in 
his  Reliques  the  same  piece  which  Mrs.  Cowpcr  had  previously  chosen ;  §  in  1801 
Mr.  Ellis  favoured  us  with  eight  specimens,  from  his  pamphlets  and  ''  England's 
Helicon,"  **  and  Mr.  Park  has  since  added  two  very  valuable  extracts  to  the 
number,  f  f  These  induce  us  to  wish  for  a  more  copious  selection,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  us  to  declare,  that  as  a  lyric  and  pastoral  poet  he  possessed,  if  not 
a  splendid,  yet  a  pleasing  and  elegant  flow  of  fancy,  together  with  great  sweetness 

*  Vol.  ix.  p.  163.  j-  Arte  of  Enslish  Poesic.  reprint  of  1811.  p.  49. 

i  Vide  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  ix.  p.  47.  $  Percy's  Heliques,  vol.  lii.  p.  02. 

**  Sp9^naa  ofth9  Eulj  Eogliih  PoeU,  lol.  iL  p.»IO.      ft  Censura  Utcraria,  toL  is.  pp.  W,  1«1. 
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and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  a  more  than  common  portion  of  metrical  har- 
mony. 

m 

He  is  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  epitapli  in  the  church  of  Norton,  a 
village  in  Northamptonshire,  to  have  died  on  the  22d  of  June,  1624/ 

3.  Browke,  William,  was  born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1590,  and, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose,  began  very  early  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents ;  for 
Id  the  first  book  of  his  '*  Britannias  Pastorals,*'  which  were  published  in  folio, 
in  1613,  when  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  speaks  of  himself,  ^'  as  weake  in 
yearcs  as  skill'*-}*,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  his  earlier  pastorals  were 
written  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Indeed,  all  his  poetry  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  previous  to  his  thirtieth  year.  In^  1614,  he  printed 
in  octavo,  *' The  Shepherd's  Pipe,"  in  seven  eclogues;  in  1616,  the  second  part 
of  his  '^Britannias  Pastorals"  was  given  to  the  public,  and  in  1620,  his  ''Inner 
Temple  Mask"  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  exhibited. 

Browne  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  popularity  during  his  life-time;  numerous 
commendatory  poems  are  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  pastorals;  and,  in  a 
copy  of  the  second  impression  of  1625,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Beloe,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  presentation  copy  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of 
whicli  Browne  was  a  member  and  Master  of  Arts,  there  are  thirteen  adulatory 
addresses  to  the  poet,  from  different  students  of  this  society,  and  in  the  hand- 
writing of  each.  Among  his  earliest  eulogists  are  found  the  great  characters 
Selden,  Drayton,  and  Jonson,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected  both  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  man ;  and  as  a  still  more  imperishable  honour,  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  our  divine  Milton. 

Until  lately,  however,  he  has  been  under  little  obligation  to  subsequent  times; 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  a  third  edition  of  his  poems 
employed  the  press  ;  this  came  out  in  1772,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  extracts]  in  Hay  ward's  British  Muse, 
this  long  interval  passed  without  any  attempt  to  revive  his  fame,  by  any  judi- 
cious  specimens  of  his  genius.:}:  A  more  propitious  era  followed  the  republica- 
tion of  Davies ;  in  1787,  Mr.  Headley  obliged  us  with  some  striking  proofs  of, 
and  some  excellent  remarks  on,  his  beauties ;  in  1792,  his  whole  works  wero 
incorporated  in  the  edition  of  the  poets,  by  Dr.  Anderson;  in  1801,  Mr.  Ellis 
ga\e  further  extension  to  his  fame  by  additional  examples,  and  in  1810  his 
productions  again  became  a  component  part  of  a  body  of  Enghsh  poetry  in  the 
very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  edition  of  the  English  poets,  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 
§till  it  appears  to  us,  that  sufiicient  justice  has  not,  since  the  era  of  Milton, 
been  paid  to  his  talents ;  for,  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Ileadley  has  observed, 
that  puerilities,  forced  allusions,  and  conceits,  have  frequently  debased  his  ma- 
terials ;  yet  are  these  amply  atoned  for  by  some  of  the  highest  excellencies  of 
his  art ;  by  an  imagination  ardent  and  fertile,  and  sometimes  sublime ;  by  a 
livid  personification  of  passion ;  by  a  minute  and  truly  faithful  delineation  of 
rural  scenery ;  by  a  peculiar  vein  of  tenderness  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
his  pastorals,  and  by  a  versification  uncommonly^varied  and  melodious.  With 
these  are  combined  a  species  of  romantic  extravagancy  which  sometimes  heightens, 
but  more  frequently  degrades,  the  effect  of  his  pictures.  Had  he  exhibited  greater 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  imagery,  and  greater  simplicity  in  his  style,  his 
claim  on  posterity  would  have  been  valid,  had  been  general  and  undisputed. 
Browne  is  conjectured  by  Wood  to  have  died  in  the  winter  of  1645.  § 


*  Shaw's  Stmflbrdshire,  toI.  i.  p.  44(1.   Ritson'e  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p.  143. 

f  C  hdnen'M  English  PoeU,  toI.  vi.  p.  %8.  col.  9. 

*  i  II  is  Miffcient  praise,  however,  to  remark,  that  Milton,  both  in  his  l/AUegro  and  his  Lycidas,  is  under 
■any  oUagBtioas  to  our  author. 

f  We  arc  lold  b^  Prince,  in  his  **  Worthies  of  Devonshire,''  that  as  Browne  ^  had  honoured  his  country 
with  luB  sweet  aad  ^egant  Pastorals,  so  it  was  expected,  and  he  also  entreated  a  little  fisrther  to  grace 
it,  by  his  dnwiog  oat  the  line  of  his  poetic  ancestor*,  beginning  in  Joseph  Isranus,  and  ending  \ti  Vt\mi«\&.^ 
llad  this  deaigB  been  ezceotcd,  how  much  more;  fuU  and  curious  had  our  inforaiaUoiiVMtu  V\^ic|itt^V^ 
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4.  Chalkhill,  John.  This  poet  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Spenser,  a  gen- 
man,  a  scholar,  and,  to  complete  the  encomium,  a  man  of  strict  moral  character. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  pastoral  history,  entitled,  ''Thealmaand  Clearchus;** 
but  **  he  died,"  relates  Mrs.  Cooper,  **  before  he  could  perfect  even  the  Fable  of  ■ 
his  poem,  and,  by  many  passages  in  it,  I  half  believe,  he  had  not  given  the  last 
hand  to  what  he  has  left  behind  him.  However,  to  do  both  him  and  his  editor 
justice,  if  my  opinion  can  be  of  any  weight,  'tis  great  pity  so  beautiful  a  relique 
should  be  lost ;  and  the  quotations  I  have  extracted  from  it  will  sufficiently  evi- 
dence a  fine  vein  of  imagination,  a  taste  far  from  leing  indelicate,  and  both  lan- 
guage and  numbers  uncommonly  harmonious  and  polite."  * 

The  editor  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Cooper  was  the  amiable  Isaac  Walton,  who  pub- 
lished this  elegant  fragment  in  8vo,  in  1683,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  and 
who  has  hkewise  inserted  two  songs  by  Chalkhill  in  his  ^*  Complete  Angler."  f 

The  pastoral  strains  of  Chalkhill  merit  the  eulogium  of  their  female  critic ; 
the  versification,  more  especially,  demands  our  notice,  and  may  be  described,  ia 
many  instances,  as  possessing  the  spirit,  variety,  and  harmony  of  Dryden.  To 
verify  this  assertion,  let  us  listen  to  the  following  passages;  describing  the  Golden 
age,  he  informs  us, 

Their  sheep  found  cloathing,  earth  provided  food, 
And  Labour  drest  it  as  their  wills  thought  good : 
On  nnboaght  delicates  their  hunger  fed, 
•  And  for  their  drink  the  swelling  clusters  bled : 

The  vallies  rang  with  their  delicious  strains, 
And  Pleasure  reveird  on  those  happy  plains.** 

{low  beautifully  versified  is  the  opening  of  his  picture  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  I 

^  Within  a  little  silent  grove  hard  by, 
Upon  a  small  ascent,  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without. 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about : 
And,  ever  and  anon,  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  Being :  so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  Syren  mute  and  ravish  her.** 

Pourtraying  the  cell  of  an  Enchantress,  he  says, 

**  About  the  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung, 
8uch  as  whereof  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung. 
On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  Elves, 
Held  waxen  tapers  taller  than  themselves: 
Yet  so  well  shap'd  unto  their  little  stature, 
8o  angel-like  in  face,  so  sweet  in  feature  ; 
Their  rich  attire  so  dilTYing,  yet  so  well 
Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 
Which  was  the  fairest ."  Mu§e§  Library^  p.  817, 810,  S37. 

Mr.  Beloe,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Anecdotes,  p.  70,  has  given  us  a  Latin 
epitaph  on  a  John  Chalkhill,  copied  from  VVarton's  History  of  Winchester.  This 
inscription  tells  us,  that  the  person  whom  it  commemorates  died  a  Fellow  of 
Winchester  College,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1679,  aged  eighty ;  and  yet  Mr.  Beloe, 
merely  fron^  similarity  of  name  and  character,  contends  that  this  personage 
must  have  been  the  Chalkhill  of  Isaac  Walton ;  a  supposition  which  a  slight 
retrospection  as  to  dates  would  have  pro\o(l  impossible.  Walton,  in  the  title- 
*"^ — _ 

Shaksneare  and  his  contemporaries,  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  so  noble  a  scheme  was  le- 
luiquL<<ned. 

Since  these  critical  notices  were  written.  Sir  Ei^erton  Brjdges  has  favoured  the  worid  with  sone 
hitherto  UDpublished  poems  of  Browne ;  productions  which  not  only  support  the  opinions  given  in  the 
text,  but  which  tend  vsiy  considerably  to  heighten  our  estimation  of  the  genius  and  imaginatioa  of  this  Ine 
old  bard. 

•  Muses  Libnifj,  1741.  p.  316.  f  Bagster's  edit.  1808.  p.  166, 576. 
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f^fte  of  Thealma  and  Clearrhus,  describes  Chalkliill  as  an  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  Edmund  Spenser;  now  as  Spenser  died  in  January,  1598,  and  the 
subject  of  this  epitaph,  aged  80,  in  1679,  the  latter  must  consequently  have  been 
born  in  1599,  the  year  after  Spenser's  death  I  The  coincidence  of  character  and 
name  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  improbable  or  unexampled. 

5.  Chafh AN,  George,  who  was  born  in  1557,  and  died  in  1634,  aged  seventy- 
•e^'en,  is  here  introduced  as  the  principal  translator  of  his  age;  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  Homer,  Musxus,  and  part  of  liesiod.  His  iirst  published  attempt 
on  Homer  appeared  in  1592,  *  under  the  title  of  ''  Seaven  Bookes  of  the  Shades 
of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poets;'*  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
Che  entire  Iliad  was  completed  and  entitled,  **  The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of 
Poets.  Never  before  in  any  language  truly  translated.  With  a  comment  upon 
some  of  his  chief  places:  done  according  to  the  Greeke." 

This  version,  which  was  highly  prized  by  his  contemporaries,  is  executed  in 
rhymed  couplets,  each  line  containing  fourteen  syllables;  a  species  of  versification 
singularly  cumbrous  and  void  of  harmony;  and,  notwithstanding  this  protracted 
metre,  fidelity  is,  by  no  means,  the  characteristic  of  Chapman.  He  is  not  only 
oflen  very  paraphrastic,  but  takes  the  liberty  of  omitting,  without  notice,  what  he 
could  not  comprehend.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Pope,  that  a  daring  fiery  spirit, 
something  like  what  we  might  imagine  Homer  himself  to  have  written  before  he 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion,  animates  his  translation,  and  covers  his  defects ; 
an  opinion  which  seems  rather  the  result  of  partiality  than  unbiassed  judgment; 
for  though  Chapman  is  certainly  superior  to  his  successor  Hobbes,  and  occa- 
sionally exhibits  some  splendid  passages,  he  must  be  considered  by  every  critic  of 
the  present  day  as,  in  general,  coarse,  bombastic,  and  often  disgusting ;  a  vio- 
lator, indeed,  in  almost  every  page,  of  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  original. 

The  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  however,  deserved  and  met 
with  encouragement,  and  Chapman  was  induced,  in  1614,  to  present  the  world 
with  a  version  of  the  Odyssey.  This  is  in  the  pentameter  couplet ;  inferior  in 
vigour  to  his  Iliad,  but  in  diction  and  versification  more  chaste  and  natural.  Of 
his  Musflpus  and  his  Georgics  of  Hesiod,  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  former  was 
printed  in  1616,  the  latter  in  1618,  and  that  the  first,  which  we  have  alone  seen, 
does  not  much  exceed  the  character  of  mediocrity.  As  an  original  writer,  we 
shall  have  to  notice  Chapman  under  the  dramatic  department,  and  shall  merely 
add  now,  that  he  was,  in  a  moral  light,  a  very  estimable  character,  and  the  friend 
of  S[)enser,  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Daniel,  and  Drayton. 

6.  CifiRCHYARD,  Thomas.  This^  author  merits  notice  rather  for  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  his  productions,  though  a  few  of  his  pieces  d(»serve  to  l>e  res- 
cued from  utter  obfi\ion.  He  commenced  a  writer,  according  to  his  own  account, f 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  as  Wood  informs  us,  that  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  court,  and  lived  four  years  with 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surry,  who  died  1546,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  Lorn  about 
1524.  Shrewsbury  had  the  honour  of  producing  him,  and  he  continued  pulw 
lishing  poetical  tracts  until  the  accession  of  James  the  First.  Ritson  has  given 
U8  a  catalogue,  which  might  be  enlarged,  of  seventeen  of  his  publications,  with 
dates,  from  1558  to  1599^  independent  of  a  variety  of  scattered  pieces;  some  of 
these  are  of  such  bulk  as  to  include  from  twelve  to  twenty  subjects,  and  in  fram- 
ing their  titles  the  old  bard  seems  to  have  been  very  partial  to  alliteration  ;  for 
ire  have  **  Churchyards  Chippes,  1575 ;  Churchyards  Choice,  1579 ;  Cluirch- 
fards  Charge,  1580 ;  Churchyards  Change ;  Churchyards  Chance,  1680;  Church- 
fards  Challenge,  1593  ;  and  Churchyards  Charity*  1595."  :[     In  the  ''  Mirror 


Beloe's  Aoccflotet,  toI.  ii.  p.  88.   RitMn  fms  erronoouKlj  dated  thin  publication  1&98 
t  lu  hit  **  Challcnjge."  he  telU  u«,  that  hltt  fim  publicaliuu  watt  '^  a  book  liuined  '  Da\  iu  hit  nrti  Prcnm, 

m  Kiuc  Edward's  daiv*.** 
i  Thi«  pubiicatiou,  which  wm  likewise  cdicti  ^  A  Musicall  Contort  of  hcaTciil)  Ilarmouicj'^  i^  not  meu- 

litnwd  by  Rition. 
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for  Magistrates/'  first  published  in  1559,  be  contributed  '*  The  Legend  of  Jane 
Shore/'  which  lie  afterwards  augmented  in  his  ^'  Challenge,"  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-one  stanzas;  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  poetical  labours,  and  con- 
tains several  good  stanzas.  His  '*  Worthiness  of  Wales,"  also,  first  published  in 
1587,  and  reprinted  a  few  years  ago,  is  entitled  to  preservation.  This  pains- 
taking author,  as  Ritson  aptly  terms  him,  died  poor  on  April  4th,  1604,  after  a 
daily  exertion  of  his  pen,  in  the  service  of  the  Muses,  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

7.  Constable,  Henry,  of  whom  little  more  is  personally  known,  than  that  he 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1579;* 
that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country  from  a  zealous  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  venturing  to  return,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  released  towards  the  close  of  1604.  Constable 
possessed  unrivalled  reputation  with  his  conteinporaries  as  a  writer  of  sonnets ; 
Jonson  terms  his  muse  '^ambrosiack;*'  in  ''The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  1606, 
we  are  told  that 

*<  Sweet  Constable  dotb  take  the  wondring  ear 
And  lays  it  up  in  willing  prisonmeut ;  '^t 

and  Bolton  calls  him  ''a  great  master  in  English  tongue,"  and  adds,  '*  nor  had 
any  gentleman  of  our  nation  a  more  pure,  quick,  or  higher  delivery  of  conceit; 
witness,  among  all  other,  that  Sonnet  of  his  before  liis  Majesty  s  Lepanto." 
In  consequence  of  these  encomia  more  modern  authors  have  prolonged  the 
note  of  praise  ;  Wood  describes  him  as  **  a  noted  English  poet;"  Hawkins,  as 
the  ''  first,  or  principal  sonnetteer  of  his  time,"  and  Warton,  as  *' a  noted 
sonnet-writer." 

To  justify  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  we  have  two  collections  of  his  son- 
nets still  existing  ;  one  published  in  1594,  under  the  title  of  '*'  Diana,  or  the 
excellent  conceitful  sonnets  of  H,  C,  augmented  with  divers  quatorza ins  of  ho* 
norable  and  learned  personages,  devidcd  into  viij  Decads  ;"  and  the  other  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Todd,  consisting  of  sonnets  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  part  containing  three  several  arguments,  and  every  argument 
seven  sonnets,:}^ 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  his  Diana,  and  from  the  sonnet 
extracted  by  Mr.  Todd  from  the  manuscript  collection,  there  can  be  little  he- 
sitation in  declaring,  that  the  reputation  which  Constable  once  enjoyed,  was 
built  upon  no  stable  foundation,  and  that  mediocrity  is  all  which  the  utmost 
indulgence  of  the  present  age  can  allow  him. 

8.  Daniel,  Samiel,  a  poet  and  historian  of  no  small  repute,  was  born  near 
Taunton,  in  Somersethire,  in  1562.  Having  received  a  classical  education  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  being  afterwards  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  family,  he  became  the  most  correct  poet 
of  his  age.  Ho  commenced  author  as  early  as  1585,  by  a  translation  of  Paulus 
Jovius's  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions ;  but  his  first  published  poems  appear  to  have 
been  his  Delia,  a  collection  of  Sonnets,  with  the  complaint  of  Rosamond,  1592. 
He  continued  to  write  until  nearly  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  Second  Part  of  liis 
History  of  England  was  published  in  1618,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  October,  1619. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Daniel,  omitting  for  the  present  all  notice  of  his  dramatic 
works,  the  most  important  are  his  ''Sonnets  to  Delia,"  the  '' History  of  the 
Civil  war,"  the  ''Complaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  the  "  Letter  from  Octavia  to 
Marcus  Antonius  ;"  the  remainder  consisting  of  occasional  pieces,  and  principally 
of  Epistles  to  his  friends  and  patrons. 

The  Sonnetsare  not  generally  constructed  on  the  legitimate  or  Petrarcan  model; 
but  they  present  us  with  some  beautiful  \orsification  and  much  pleasing  imagery. 

*  Vide  Blbliogmphja  Poetica,  p.  169.  f  Ancient  BriUsh  Dmma,  toI.  i.  p.  49.  col.  I. 

t  TodiV"*  Milton.  2:1  edit  vol  Vi.  p.  439.  ♦  i- 
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The  "  Civil  Wars  between  the  tuo  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York/*  the  first  four 
books  of  which  ivere  published  in  1595,  and  the  eii^htli  and  last  in  1609,  form  the 
MM^iiiifli  oputi  of  Daniel,  and  to  v,'\\\c\\  he  looked  for  fame  with  posterity.  That 
be  has  been  disappointed,  must  be  attributed  to  his  having  too  rigidly  adhered  to 
tbe  truth  of  history;  for  aspiring  rather  at  the  correctness  of  the  annalist  than 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  rarely  attempts  the  elevation  of  his  subject  by  any 
Qight  of  imagination,  or  digressionai  ornaments.  Sound  morality,  prudential 
visdom^  and  occasional  touches  of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  then  un- 
equalled chastity  and  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised  throughout  his  work ;  but 
nrither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimit)',  nor  the  most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm 
can  be  found  to  animate  the  mass.  In  the  ^'Complaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  in 
the  •'  Letter  from  Octavia,"  he  has  copied  the  manner  of  Ovid,  though  with  more 
tenderness  and  pathos  than  are  usually  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Roman. 

In  short,  purity  of  language,  elegance  of  style,  and  harmony  of  versification, 
together  with  an  almost  perfect  freedom  from  pedantry  and  adectation,  and  a 
continual  flow  of  good  sense  and  just  reflection,  form  the  merits  of  Daniel,  and 
resting  on  these  qualities  he  is  entitled  to  distinguished  notice,  as  an  improver  of 
our  dictioa  and  taste ;  but  to  the  higher  requisites  of  his  art,  to  the  fire  and  inven- 
tion of  the  creative  bard,  he  has  few  pretensions. 

Daniel  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  Camden, 
and  Cowel;  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  accomplished  Anne,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  that  she  not  only  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  B(?ckington 
church,  Somersestshire,  but  in  a  full  length  of  herself,  at  Appleby  Castle  in  Cum- 
berland, had  a  small  portrait  of  her  favourite  poet  introduced.  This  partiality 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  connection  not  often  productive  of  attachment; 
Daniel  had  been  her  tutor  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  in  his 
poem  he  addresses  an  epistle  to  her  at  this  early  age,  which,  as  Mr.  Park  has 
justly  said,  **  deserves  entire  perusal  for  its  dignified  vein  of  delicate  admonition." 
"  Dissatisfied  with  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  his  poetical  merit, 
which  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  estimate  that  we  have  just  given,  ho 
rehnquished  the  busy  world,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm. 

9.  Davies,  Sir  Joht^t,  was  born  at  Chisgrove  in  Wiltshire,  in  1570.  Though 
a  Uwyer  of  great  eminence,  he  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  through  the  medium 
of  his  poetical  works.  His  **  Nosce  Teipsum,"  or  poem  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was  published  in  1599,  and  not  only  secured 
him  the  admiration  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  among  whom  may  be  recorded 
the  great  names  of  Camden,  Harrington,  Jonson,  Selden,  and  Corbet,  but  ac- 
celerated his  professional  honours;  for  being  introduced  to  James  in  Scotland, 
in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  king, 
on  hearing  his  name,  enquired  if  he  was  Nosce  Teipsum?"  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  graciously  embraced  him,  and  took  him  into  such  favour, 
that  he  soon  made  him  his  Solicitor,  and  then  Attorney-General  in  Ireland. 

Besides  this  philosophical  poem,  the  earliest  of  which  our  language  can  boast. 
Sir  John  printed,  in  1596,  a  series  of  Epigrams,  which  were  published  at  Middle- 
burg,  at  the  close  of  Marlowe's  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  first  edition  of  his  ^'  Orchestra,  or  a  poeme  of  dauncing  ;**  these,  with 
twenty-six  acrostics  on  the  words  Elizabetha  Regina,  printed  in  1599,  and  en- 
titled **  Hymns  of  Astrasa,"  complete  the  list  of  his  publications. 

Uis  **  Nosce  Teipsum"  is  a  piece  of  close  reasoning  in  verse,  peculiarly  har- 
monious for  the  period  in  which  it  ap|>eared.  It  possesses,  also,  w  it,  ingenuity, 
vigour  and  condensation  of  thought,  but  exhibits  few  eflbrts  of  imagination,  and 
nothing  that  is  either  pathetic  or  sublime.  In  point  of  argument,  metaphysical 
acuteneas  and  legitimate  deduction,  the  English  poet  is,  in  every  respect,  superior 
to  his  classical  model  Lucretius;  but  how  greatly  does  he  fall  beneath  the  f<;rvid 
genius  and  creative  fancy  of  the  Latian  bard  ! 
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Sir  John  died  suddenly  on  the  7th  of  December,  1626,  ib  the  Gfty-teventh 
year  of  his  age. 

10.  Davors,  John.  Of  this  poet  little  more  is  known,  than  that  he  published, 
in  1613,  the  following  work;  *'The  Secrets  of  Angling;  teaching  the  choicest 
Tooles,  Baits,  and  Seasons,  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish,  in  Pond  or  River :  practised 
and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Bookes.**  r2mo. 

Upon  a  subject  so  technical  and  didactic,  few  opportunities  for  poetical  imagery 
might  naturally  be  expected ;  but  Davors  has  most  happily  availed  himseljf  of 
those  which  occurred,  and  has  rendered  his  poem,  in  many  places,  highly  interest-* 
ing  by  beauty  of  sentiment  and  warmth  of  description.  A  lovely  specimen  of  his 
powers  may  be  found  in  the  ** Complete  Angler"  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  the 
following  invocation,  from  the  opening  of  the  First  Book,  shall  be  given  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  inspiration,  and  with  this  additional  re- 
mark, that  his  versification  is  throughout  singularly  harmonious : — 

You  Nimphs  that  in  the  springn  and  waters  sweet,  i  And  thou,  sweet  Boyd,  that  with  thy  wat'nr  sway 

Voiir  dwelling  liave,  of  every  hill  and  dale,  I     Dost  wash  the  Cliffes  of  Deiguton  and  of  Wea, 

And  oft  amidst  the  meadows  green  do  meet  And  through  their  rocks  with  crooked  winding  way. 
To  sport  and  play,  and  hear  the  nightingale,  Thy  mother  Avon  runnest  soft  to  seek  ; 

And  in  the  riTers  fresh  do  wash  you  feet.  In  whose  fair  streams,  the  speckled  trout  doth  play. 
While  Progne's  sister  tcld  her  wofull  tale :  The  roch,  the  dace,  the  gudgin,  and  the  bleiJie : 

Such  ayd  and  power  unto  my  verses  lend,  Teach  roe  the  skill  with  slender  line  a»d  book 

As  may  suflSce  this  litUc  worke  to  end.  To  take  each  fish  of  river,  pond,  and  brook.** 

A  second  edition  of  "  The  Secrets  of  Anghng,"  '*  augmented  with  many  ap- 
proved experiments,"  by  W.  Lawson,  was  printed  in  1652,  and  a  third  would 
be  acceptable  even  in  the  present  day. 

11.  I)oNN£,  John,  D.D.  The  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of  this  prelate,  though 
not  published,  was  w  ritten,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  ;  and  as  he  was  born  in  London  in  1573,  he  must  consequently  be 
ranked  as  a  bard  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires, 
letters,  epigrams,  divine  poems,  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him, 
among  his  contemporaries,  through  private  circulation  and  with  the  public  when 
printed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  extraordinary  share 
of  reputation.  A  more  refmed  age,  however,  and  a  more  chastised  taste,  hav6 
very  justly  consigned  his  poetical  labours  to  the  shelf  of  the  philologer.  A  total 
want  of  harmony  in  versification,  and  a  total  want  of  simplicity  both  in  thought 
and  expression,  are  the  vital  defects  of  Donne.  Wit  he  has  in  abundance,  and 
even  erudition,  but  they  are  miserably  misplaced  ;  and  even  his  amatory  pieces 
exhibit  little  else  than  cold  conceits  and  metaphysical  subtleties.  He  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  principal  establishers  of  a  school  of  poetry  founded  on  the 
worst  Italian  model,  commencing  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  continued 
to  the  decease  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  including  among  its  most  brilliant 
cultivators  the  once  popular  names  of  Crashaw,  Cleveland,  Cowley,  and  Sprat. 

Dr.  Donne  died  in  March,  1631,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  published 
by  his  son  two  years  after  that  event. 

12.  Drayton,  Michael,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Harshul,  in  the  parish  of  Atherston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1563. 
This  voluminous  and  once  highly-popular  poet  has  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of 
undeserved  oblivion,  from  which  he  can  alone  be  extricated  by  a  judicious  selcM^tioa 
from  his  numerous  works.  These  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  historical, 
topographical,  epistolary,  pastoral,  and  miscellaneous  poetry.  The  first  includes 
his  '^  Barons  \Varres,"  first  published  in  1596  under  the  title  of  *^  Mortimeriades; 
the  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edw  ard  the  Second,  and  the  Barons  ;**  his  ^*  Le^ 
gends,*'  written  before  1598  and  printed  in  an  octavo  edition  of  his  poems  in  1613, 
and  his  **  Battle  of  Agincourt."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these  pieces  there 
are  occasional  gleams  of  imagination,  many  just  reflections,  and  many  laboured 
descriptions,  delivered  in  perspicuous  language,  and  generally  in  smooth  versii- 
cittjon  ;  but  Ibey  do  not  interest  the  heart  or  elevate  the  fancy  ;  they  are  tediously 
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and  minutely  historical,  void  of  passion,  and,  for  tlic  most  part,  languid  and  pro- 
saic. The  second  department  exhibits  (he  ^ork  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
immortality,  the  elaborate  and  highly-iinished  ''  Poly-olbion,"  ofwl  ich  the  first 
eighteen  songs  made  their  appearance  in  161*2,  accompanied  by  the  very  erudite 
notes  of  Selden,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  thirty  parts  in  1622.  The  chief 
defect  in  this  singular  poem  results  from  its  plan  ;  (o  describe  (he  woods,  moun- 
tains, vallies,  and  rivers  of  a  country,  with  all  their  associations,  traditionary, 
historical,  and  antiquarian,  forms  a  task  which  no  genius,  howe\cr  exalted,  could 
mould  into  an  interesting  whole,  and  the  attempt  to  enliven  it  by  continued  per- 
sonification has  only  proved  an  e\p(Mlient  which  still  further  taxes  the  patienco 
of  the  reader.  It  possesses,  however,  many  beauties  which  are  poetically  great ; 
numerous  delineations  which  are  graphically  correct,  and  a  fidelity  with  regard 
to  its  materials  so  unquestioned,  as  to  have  merited  the  reference  of  Hearne  and 
Wood,  and  the  praise;  of  Gough,  who  tells  us  that  the  Poly-olbion  has  preserved 
many  circumstances  which  even  Camden  has  omitted.  It  is  a  poem,  in  short, 
iihich  will  always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  that  it  conveys,  than 
for  the  pleasure  that  it  produces. 

To  ^*  England's  lieroical  Epistles,'*  which  constitute  the  third  class,  not  much 
praise  can  now  bo  allotted,  notwithstanding  they  were  once  the  most  admired  of 
the  author's  works.  Occasional  passages  may,  it  is  true,  be  selected,  which  merit 
approbation  for  novelty  of  imagery  and  beauty  of  expression  ;  but  nothing  can 
atone  for  their  wanting  what,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen,  should  have 
been  their  leading  characteristic — pathos. 

Itischiefly  as  a  pastoral  poet  that  Drayton  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  country- 
men. The  shepherd's  reed  was  an  early  favourite  ;  for  in  1593  he  published  his 
**  Idea  :  the  Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioned  in  nine  Eglo^s:  and  Rowland's  Sacri- 
Oce  to  the  nine  Muses,"  which  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Pastorals,  and 
ivith  the  addition  of  a  tenth  eclogue.  His  attachment  to  rural  imagery  was  nearly 
as  durable  as  his  existence;  for  the  year  previous  to  his  death  he  brought  forward 
another  collection  of  pastorals,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Muses  Elisium."  Of  these 
publications,  the  first  is  in  every  respect  superior,  and  gives  the  author  a  very 
high  rank  among  rural  bards  ;  his  descriptions  are  evidently  drawn  from  nature; 
they  often  ]>ossess  a  decided  originality,  and  are  couched  in  language  pure  and 
unatfected,  and  of  the  most  captivating  simphcity. 

The  miscellaneous  productions  of  Drayton  includea  vast  variety  of  pieces;  odes, 
elegies,  sonnets,  religious  eflusions,  etc.  etc.  To  specify  the  individual  merit  of 
these  would  be  useless;  but  among  thein  arc  two  which,  from  their  peculiar  value, 
call  for  appropriate  notice.  A  most  playful  and  luxuriant  imagination  is  dis- 
played to  much  advantage  in  the  *'  ^'ymphidia,  or  The  Court  of  Fairy,"  and  an 
equal  degree  of  judgment,  together  with  a  large  share  of  interest,  in  the  poem 
addressiHl  to  his  loved  friend  Henry  Reynolds,  '*  On  Poets  and  Poesy."  These, 
with  the  first  collection  of  pastorals,  part  of  the  second,  and  some  well-chosen 
extracts  from  his  bulkier  works,  would  form  a  most  fascinating  little  >olume. 
Uravton  died  on  December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

I>Rt  MMOND,  William.  The  birth  of  this  truly  elegant  poet  is  placed  at  Haw- 
thornden  in  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1585,  and  the  publication  of  the 
first  portion  of  his  Sonnets,  in  1616,  entitles  him  to  due  notice  among  these  cri- 
tical sketches. 

A  disappointment  of  the  most  afllictive  nature,  for  death  snatched  from  him  the 
object  of  his  affection  almost  immediately  after  she  had  consented  to  be  his,  has 
given  a  peculiar  and  very  pathetic  interest  to  the  greater  part  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions, which  are  endeared  to  the  reader  of  sensibility  by  the  charm  resulting 
irom  a  sincere  and  never-dying  regret  for  the  memory  of  his  earliest  love. 

His  poetry,  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  arranged,  consists  principally  of 
poems  of  a  lyrical  cast,  including  sonnets,  madrigals,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  mis*- 
cellanies,  and  divine  poems. 
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Of  these  classes,  the  first  and  second  exhibit  numerous  instances  of  a  versifi- 
cation decidedly  more  polished  and  elegant  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporarief, 
and  to  this  technical  merit  is  frequently  to  be  added  the  still  more  rare  and  va- 
luable distinctions  of  beauty  of  eikpression,  simplicity  of  thought,  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, and  tenderness  of  feeling.  Where  he  has  failed,  his  faults  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  then  prevailing  taste  for  Italian  concetti;  to  the  study  of  Marino, 
and  his  French  imitators,  Bellay  and  Du  Barta.  These  deviations  from  conect  }n 
taste  are,  however,  neither  frequent  nor  flagrant,,  and  are  richly  atoned  for  by 
strains  of  native  genius,  and  the  felicities  of  unafiected  diction. 

Drummond  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Drayton,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and 
Bon  Jonson;  the  latter  holding  him  in  such  estimation  as  to  undertake  t 
journey  to  Scotland  on  foot,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  his  com- 
pany and  conversation.  How  far  this  meeting  contributed  to  enhance  their 
mutual  regard,  is  doubtful;  no  two  characters  could  be  more  opposed,  the  rough- 
ness and  asperity  of  Jonson  ill  according  with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  Scottish 
poet,  whose  manuscript  memoranda  relative  to  this  interview  plainly  intimate 
his  disapprobation  of  the  disposition  and  habits  of  his  celebrated  guest;  but  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  same  time,  display  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  a  fastidiousnen 
of  temper,  which  throw  a  shade  over  the  integrity  of  his  own  friendship,  an^ 
the  rectitude  of  his  own  feelings. 

This  accomplished  bard  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1649,  aged  sixty-three, 
and  though  his  poems  were  republished  by  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  in 
1656,  with  a  high  encomium  on  his  genius,  he  continued  so  obscure,  that  in  1675, 
when  the  Theatrum  Poctarum  of  the  same  critic  appeared,  he  is  said  to  be  ^'ut- 
terly disregarded  and  laid  aside;**  a  fate  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has,  until 
these  few  years,  almost  completely  veiled  the  merit  of  one  of  the  first  poeb  of 
the  sister  kingdom. 

14.  Faibefax,  Edward.  The  singular  beauty  of  this  gentleman's  translation 
of  Tasso,  and  its  influence  on  English  versification,  demand  a  greater  share  of 
notice  than  is  due  to  any  poetical  version  preceding  that  of  Pope.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairefax,  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire,  and  early  cultivating  tho 
enjoyment  of  rural  and  domestic  life,  retired  with  the  object  of  his  aflections  to 
Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Fuyistone,  in  Knaresborough  forest,  where  he  usefully 
occupied  his  time  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  indulgence  of  literary 
pursuits.  His  '*  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,**  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his 
name,  was  written  whilst  he  was  very  young,  was  published  in  1600,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  masterly  version,  which  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  most  unde- 
servedly neglected,  has  not  hitherto  been  superseded  by  any  posterior  attempt. 
Though  rendered  line  by  line,  and  in  the  octava  stanza'of  the  Italians,  it  possesses 
an  uncommon  share  of  elegance,  vigour,  and  spirit,  and  very  frequently  exhibits 
the  facility  and  raciness  of  original  composition.  That  it  contributed  essentially 
towards  the  improvement  of  our  versification,  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  Dryden  and  Waller,  the  former  declaring  him  superior  in  harmony  even  to 
Spenser,  and  the  latter  confessing  that  he  owed  the  melody  of  his  numbers  to  a 
studious  imitation  of  his  metrical  skill.  * 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  poetry  of  Fairefax,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  piece,  has  been  suflered  to  perish.  It  consisted  of  a  poetical  his- 
tory of  the  Black  Prince,  and  twelve  Eclogues,  of  which  the  fourth  is  presented 
by  Mrs.  Cooper  in  her  Muses'  Library.    This  lady  informs  us  that  the  eclogues 

*  Dr.  Jr>hnson  was  of  opinion  that  the  translation  of  Mr.  Iloolc  would  entirely  iupersede  the  laboun  off 
FaiM>fax.  With  no  dis';riroinatiug  judge  of  uoctry,  however,  will  thin  ever  be  the  caw;  there  ii 
a  tameneMS  and  mediocrity  in  the  Yoraion  of  Mr.  Hoole.  which  must  always  nlace  it  iar  beoeath  the 
bpiritetl  copy  of  the  eidir  hard.  Hud  Mr.  Brookco  airoploivd  the  Jemxalem  with  the  same  bannony  ami 
vigour  which  he  hud  exhiliited  in  the  tirst  three  b(M)LM, a  desideratum  iu  Enalibh  litereturc had  bccii aupplied, 
and  the  immortal  |>oem  of  Tasso  had  appeared  clothed  in  diction  and  numbcn  worthy  of  the  moit  poudico 
rra  of  our  pot- try. 
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all  written  after  the  accession  of  King  James  to  the  throne  of  England;  that 
ey  were  occupied  by  '*  important  subjects  relating  to  the  manners,  characters, 
id  incidents  of  the  times  he  lived  in ;  that  they  were  pointed  with  many  line 
rokes  of  satire;  dignified  with  wholesome  lessons  of  morality,  and  policy,  to 
ose  of  the  highest  rank;  and  some  modest  hints  even  to  Majesty  itself;  and 
at  the  learning  they  contained  was  '^  so  various  and  extensive,  that,  according 
the  evidence  of  his  son  (who  has  written  large  Annotations  on  each),  no  man's 
iding,  beside  his  own,  was  sufficient  to  explain  his  references  ei1iL>!Ctiially."* 
FairefiBix  died  about  the  year  1632;  and,  beside  his  poetical  works,  was  the 
ttior  of  several  controversial  pieces,  and  of  a  learned  essay  on  Demonology. 
15.  FiTZGEFFRET,  Chables,  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  of  a  genteel  family,  and 
IS  entered  a  commoner  of  Broadgate's  hall,  Oxford,  in  1592.  Having  taken  his 
grees  in  arts,  and  assumed  the  clerical  profession,  ho  fmally  became  rector  of 
.  Dominic  in  his  own  county.  In  1596,  he  published  a  poem  to  the  memory 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  entitled  '^  Sir  Francis  Drake  his  honorable  Life's  com- 
sndation ;  and  his  tragicall  Deathc's  lamentation;*'  Time.  This  poem,  which 
ssesses  no  small  portion  of  merit,  is  dedicated,  in  a  sonnet,  *'  to  the  beauteous 
d  Tertuous  Lady  Elizabeth,  late  wife  unto  the  highlic  renowned  Sir  Francis 
ake,  deceased,'*  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Browne  and  Meres;  the  former 
daring  that  he  unfolded 

**  The  tragedie  of  Drake  in  leaves  of  gold ;  '^f 

A  the  latter  asserting  that  ^^  as  C.  Plinius  wrote  the  life  of  Pomponius  Secundus, 
yong  Cha.  Fitz-GelTray,  tbat  high-touring  falcon,  hath  most  gloriously  penned 
e  honourable  life  and  death  of  worthy  Sir  Francis  Drake."  ^ 
As  the  poetry  of  FitzgefTrcy  is  very    little  known,  we  shall  give  the  Sonnet 
Lady  Drake  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  genius : 

"  Divorc'd  by  Death,  but  wedded  still  by  Lov^, 

For  Love  by  Death  can  never  be  divorced ; 
Loe  1  Kiigland's  dragon,  tby  true  turtle  dove, 

To  seeke  his  make  is  now  againe  enforc'd. 
Like  as  the  sparrow  from  the  kestrcPs  ire, 

Made  his  asylum  in  the  wise  mau*s  fist : 
8o.  he  and  I,  his  tongiies-man,  do  rcfiuire 

Thy  sanctuary,  ciivie  to  resist. 
So  may  heroique  Drake,  whose  worth  gave  wings 

Unto  my  Muse,  that  nere  before  could  ily, 
And  taught  her  tune  these  harsh  discordant  strings 

A  note  above  her  rurall  minstrelsy, 
Live  in  himselfe,  and  I  in  him  may  live ; 
Thine  eyes  to  both  vitality  shall  give.*'§ 

Beside  his  volume  on  Drake,  FitzgefTrey  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
atin  epigrams,  in  three  Looks,  under  the  title  of  **  AlTania*,"  printed  in  8vo, 
501,  and  of  a  religious  poem,  called  "The  Blessed  Birth-day,"  1634,  4to. 
[e  lived  highly  respected  both  as  a  poet  and  divine,  and  died  at  his  parsonage- 
tnise  in  1636-7. 

16.  Fletcher,  Giles,  the  elder  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  was  born  in 
588,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  his  rec- 
»ry  of  Alderton,  in  Suflblk,  in  1623.  The  production  which  has  given  him 
poet's  fame,  was  published  in  1610,  under  the  title  of  **  Christ's  Victory  and 
'riumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death,'*  Cambridge,  4to.  It  is 
TJtten  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  under  the  appel- 
itions  of  ^'  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,  his  Triumph  on  Earth,  his  Triumph 
rer  Death,  and  his  Triumph  after  Death." 

is  a  poem  which  exhibits  strong  powers  of  description,  and  a  great  com- 


*  Mutes'  Library,  1741,  p.  363.  t  Chalmers's  EogUili  Poets,  vol.  tj.  p.  98&. 

t  Ccnmn  Ulcnria,  ii£iE.  p.  63.  §  British  BibUogrepW,  No.  VII.  p.  118. 
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mand  of  language ;  it  is,  however,  occasionally  sullied  by  conceito,  and  by  a 
frequent  play  upon  words,  of  which  the  initial  stanza  is  a  striking  proof.  Our 
author  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Spenser,  and  has  in  many  instances  success- 
fully imitated  his  picturesque  mode  of  delineation,  though  he  has  avoided  Col- 
lowing  him  in  the  use  of  the  prosopopeia. 

17.  Fletcher,  Phinbas,  who  surpassed  his  brother  in  poetical  genius,  look 
his  bachelor's  degree  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1604,  and  his  master's 
degree  in  1608.  Though  his  poems  were  not  published  until  1633,  there  is  con* 
vincing  proof  that  they  were  written  before  1610 ;  for  Giles,  at  the  close  of  his 
*'  Christ's  Victory,"  printed  in  this  year,  thus  beautifully  alludes  not  only  to  his 
brother's  Purple  Island,  but  to  his  eclogues,  as  previous  compositions  :^* 

"  But  let  the  Kentish  lad,  that  lately  taught 
His  oaten  reed  the  trumpets  silver  sound, 
Young  Thyrtilis  ;  and  for  his  music  brought 
The  willing  spheres  from  Heav'n,  to  lead  around 
The  dancing  nymphs  and  swains,  that  sung,  and  crowned 

Eclectas  Hymen  with  ten  thousand  flowers 

or  choicest  praise,  and  hung  her  heavenly  bowers 
With  saffron  garlands,  dress'd  for  nuptial  paramours ; 

Let  his  shrill  trumpet,  with  her  silver  blast 
or  rair  Eclecta,  and  her  spousal  bed. 
Be  the  sweet  pipe,  and  smooth  encomiast : 
But  my  green  Mufie,  hiding  her  younger  head, 
Under  old  Camus^s  flaggy  banks,  that  spread 

Their  willow  locks  abroad,  and  all  the  day 

With  their  own  wastry  shadows  wanton  play  .* 
Dares  not  those  high  amours,  and  love-sick  songs  assay.**  * 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable,  that  they  were  composed  even  before  he  took 
his  bachelor's  degree ;  for,  in  the  dedication  of  his  '*  Purple  Island  to  his 
learned  friend,  Edward  Benlowes,  Esq.,  he  terms  them  ^'raw  essays  of  my 
very  unripe  years,  and  almost  childhood."  f 

The  *<  Purple  Island,"  is  an  allegorical  description,  in  twelve  cantos,  of  the 
corporeal  and  intellectual  functions  of  man.  Its  interest  and  efTect  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  a  too  minute  investigation  of  anatomical  facts;  the  first  five 
cantos  being  little  else  than  a  lecture  in  rhyme,  and  productive  more  of  disgust 
than  any  other  sensation.  In  the  residue  of  the  poem,  the  bard  bursts  forth 
with  unshackled  splendour,  and  the  passions  and  mental  powers  are  personified 
with  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  great  warmth  of  colouring.  Like  his 
brother,  however,  he  is  defective  in  taste  ;  the  great  charm  of  composition,  sim- 
plicity, is  too  often  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  quaint  conception  and  meretricious 
ornament.  Yet  are  there  passages  interspersed  through  this  allegory,  of  exqui- 
site tenderness  and  sweetness,  alike  simple  and  correct  in  diction,  chaste  in 
creative  power,  and  melodious  in  versification. 

**  The  "  Piscatory  Eclogues,"  to  novelty  of  scenery  add  many  passages  of 
genuine  and  delightful  poetry,  and  the  music  of  the  verse  is  often  highly  gra- 
tifying to  the  ear ;  but  many  of  the  same  faults  are  discernible  in  these  pieces, 
which  we  remarked  in  the  "  Purple  Island  ;"  pedantry  and  forced  conceits  occa- 
sionally intrude,  and,  though  the  poet  has  not  injured  the  efiect  of  his  delinea- 
tions by  coarseness,  or  rusticity  of  expression,  he  has  sometimes  forgotten  the 
simple  elegance  which  should  designate  the  pastoral  muse. 

Our  author  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  in  1621,  and 
died  there  about  the  year  16d0. 

18.  Gascoigne,  George,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Gascoigne,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Essex,  and  after  a  private  education  under  the  care  of 
Stephen  Nevinson,  L.L.D.,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  to  Gray's 

•  Chalmers's  Eaglish  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  79.  f  Ibid,  vol  vi.  p.  81. 
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Inn,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law.  Like  many  men,  however,  of  warm 
pissions  and  strong  imagination,  he  neglected  his  profession  for  the  amusements 
and  dissipation  of  a  court,  and  having  exhausti^d  his  paternal  property,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  ahroad,  in  a  military  capacity, 
that  support  which  he  had  failed  to  acquire  at  home.  He  accordingly  accepted 
a  Captain's  commission  in  Holland,  in  1572,  under  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  having  signalised  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Middleburg,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  captured  by  the  Spaniards  near  Leyden,  and,  after  four  months*  imprison- 
Bent,  revisited  his  native  countrv. 

He  now  resumed  his  profession  and  his  apartments  at  Gray's  Inn;  but  in 
1575,  on  his  return  from  accompanying  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progress  to 
Kenilworth  Castle,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  his  "  poore  house,"  at  Waltham-* 
stow,  where  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  and  publishing  his  poems.  He 
was  not  long  destined,  however,  to  enjoy  this  literary  leisure;  for,  according  to 
George  Whetstone,  who  was  '*  an  eye-witness  of  his  godly  and  charitable  end 
in  this  world,"  he  expired  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  tlie  7th  of  October, 
1577,  when  he  was  probably  under  forty  years  of  age.* 

The  [loetry  of  Gascoigne  was  twice  collected  during  his  life-time;  firstly,  in 
157*2,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  **  A  Himdredtli  sundrio  Flowres  bounde  up 
in  one  small  Poesie.  Gathered  partely  (by  translation)  in  the  fyne  outlandish 
Gardins  of  Euripides,  Ovid,  Petrarke,  Ariosto,  and  others:  and  partly  by  inven- 
tion, out  of  our  owne  fruitefuil  Orchardes  in  Englande :  Yielding  sundrie  sweet 
savours  of  Tragical,  Comical,  and  Morall  Discourses,  both  pleasaunt  and  profit- 
able to  the  well  smellyng  noses  of  learned  Readers.  Meritum  petere,  grave.  At 
London,  Imprinted  for  Richarde  Smith;"  and  secondly  in  1575,  with  the  title  of 
"The  Posies  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esquire.  Corrected,  perfected,  and  aug-* 
mented  by  the  Authour.  Tam  Marti,  quam  Mercurio.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  H.  Bynneman,  for  Richard  Smith."  This  edition  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
under  the  appellation  of  **  Flowers,  Ilearbes,  and  Weedes,"  to  which  are  annexed 
"Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  Eng- 
lish, written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edouardo  Donati." 

Besides  these  collections,  Gascoigne  published  separately,  '*  The  Glasse  of  Go- 
Ternment.  A  Tragical  Comedie,"  1575.  *'  The  Steele  Glass.  A  Satyre,"  157G. 
"  The  Princely  Pleasures,  at  the  Court  of  Kenelworth,"  157G  ;  and  **  A  Delicate 
Diet  for  daintie  mouthed  Drunkards,"  a  prose  tract,  1576.  After  his  death 
appeared,  in  1586,  his  tract,  entitled,  '*  The  Droome  of  Doomes  day ;  and  in  1587, 
was  given  to  the  world,  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  small  quarto,  black 
letter. 

Gascoigne,  though  patronized  by  several  illustrious  characters,  among  whom 
may  be  enumerated,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  appears  to  have  suifered  so  much  from  the  envy  and  malignity  of  his 
critics,  as  to  induce  him  to  intimate,  that  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  was  occa- 
lioned  by  the  irritability  of  mind  resulting  from  these  attacks;  and  yet,  as  far  as 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  done  justice 
to  his  talents;  at  least  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Arthur  Hall,  Nash,  Webbe,  and 
Puttenham,  have  together  praised  him  for  his  wit,  his  imagination,  and  his 
metre;  and  in  the  Glosse  to  Spenser's  Calender,  he  is  styled  **•  the  very  chief  of 
our  late  rymers." 

The  poetry  of  our  author  has  not,  in  modern  times,  met  with  all  the  attention 
which  it  deserves ;  specimens,  it  is  true,  have  been  selected  by  Cooper,  Percy, 
Warton,  Headley,  Ellis,  Brydges,  and  Ilaslewood ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
re^mprcssion  of  1810,  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  no  e<lition  of  his  works 
has  been  published  since  1587.    This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  for,  as  the  in- 


*  F(ir  further  pArticukn  of  hi*  life  tee  Chalineni*ii  English  Poets,  toI.  ii.  p.  447.  ct  vcq., 
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genious  editor  has  just  romarked,  '*  there  are  three  respects  in  which  his  claim 
to  originality  require  to  be  noticed  as  eras  in  a  history  of  poetry.  His  Steel 
Glass  is  among  the  first  specimens  of  blank  verse  in  our  language;  his  Jocast 
is  the  second  theatrical  piece  written  in  that  measure ;  and  his  Supposes  is  tli 
first  comedy  written  in  prose."  *  Warton  has  pronounced  him  to  hare  **  mac 
exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  age  in  smoothness  and  harmony  of  versification, 
an  encomium  which  particularly  applies  to  the  lyrical  portion  of  his  works,  whic 
is  indeed  exquisitely  polished,  though  not  altogether  free  from  aflfectation  an 
antithesis.  Among  these  pieces,  too,  is  to  be  discovered  a  considerable  range  i 
fancy,  much  tenderness  and  glow  of  sentiment,  and  a  frequent  felicity  of  expre.* 
sion.  In  moral  and  didactic  poetry,  he  has  hkewise  afforded  us  proofs  approaci 
ing  to  excellence,  an'd  his  satire  entitled  *^  The  Steele  Glass,**  includes  a  curioi 
and  minute  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 

To  the  *'  Supposes''  of  Gascoignc,  a  translation  from  the  Suppotiti  of  Ariost4 
executed  with  peculiar  neatness  and  ease,  Shakspeare  has  been  indebted  for  a  pai 
of  his  plot  of  the  **  Taming  of  the  Shrew.** 

19.  Greene,  Robert.  Of  this  ingenious  and  prolific  writer,  we  have  alread 
related  so  many  particulars,  that  nothing  more  can  be  wanting  here,  than  a  brii 
character  of  his  poetical  genius.  Were  his  poetry  collected  from  his  varim 
pamphlets  and  plays,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are  known  to  be  extant,  a  most  intc 
resting  little  volume  might  be  formed.  The  extreme  rarity,  however,  of  his  pre 
ductions,  may  render  this  an  object  of  no  easy  attainment ;  but  of  its  effect  a  pretl 
accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Beloe,  who,  i 
his  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  has  collected  many  beautiful  specimens  from  the  Co 
lowing  pieces  of  our  author.  **  Tullie*s  Love,  1616;  Penelope's  Web,  1601 
Farewell  to  Follie,  1617;  Never  Too  Late,  1590;  History  of  Arbasto,  1611 
Arcadia,  or  Menaphor,  1589;  Orphanion,  1599;  Philomela,  1592.** 

Though  most  of  the  productions  of  Greene  were  written  to  supply  the  wants  < 
the  passing  hour,  yet  the  poetical  effusions  scattered  through  his  works  betn 
few  marks  of  haste  or  slovenliness,  and  many  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  clasM 
among  the  most  polished  and  eminent  of  their  day.  To  much  warmth  and  fert 
lity  of  fancy,  they  add  a  noble  strain  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm ,  together  wit 
many  exquisite  touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  so  many  impressive  lessons  of  m( 
rality,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  atone  for  the  licentiousness  of  several  of  h 
prose  tracts. :{: 

20,  Hall,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  born  on  the  first  • 
July,  1574,  at  Brestow  Park,  Leicestershire.  He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  Co 
lege,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  when  twenty-three  years  old,  put 
lished  his  satires,  under  the  title  of  Yirgidemiarum,  Sixe  Bookes.  First  Thn 
Bookes  of  Tooth-less  Satyrs:  1.  Poetical;  2.  Academical!;  3.  Moral:  print< 
by  T.  Creede  for  R.  Dexter,  1597.  The  Three  last  Bookes  of  Byting  Satyrs,  I 
R.  Bradock  for  Dexter,  1598.  Both  parts  were  reprinted  together  in  1599,  ai 
have  conferred  upon  their  author  a  just  claim  to  the  appellation  of  one  of  « 
earliest  and  best  satiric  poets.  Of  the  legitimate  satire,  indeed,  he  appears  to  ha^ 
given  us  the  first  example,  an  honour  upon  which  he  justly  prides  himself,  for,  i 
the  opening  of  his  prologue,  he  tells  us 

*<  I  first  adventure,  with  fool- hardy  might. 
To  tread  the  steps  of  perilous  despight : 
I  first  adventure,  follow  ino  who  list, 
And  be  the  §econd  English  satirist." 

On  the  republication  of  the  Yirgidemiarum  at  Oxford,  in  1752,  Gray,  in  a  \t 

*  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol  ii.  p.  456.  f  Observations  on  the  Fairv  Queen,  toI.  ii.  p.  ]i 

%  The  reprint  which  has  just  appeared  of  our  author'M  **  Philomela.*^  is  a  proof,  miwevcr,  that  his  pfi 

was  occasionally  the  medium  of  sound  instruction ;  for  the  moral  of  this  piece  is  unexceptkNiaMc.     \ 

may  also  remark,  that  the  confessions  wrung  from  him  in  the  hour  of  repentanot  an  highly  Boniloiy,  i 

calculated  to  make  the  most  powerful  and  salutary  impression. 
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ter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  6|)eaking  of  these  satires,  says,  **  they  are  full  of  spirit  and 
poetry,  as  much  of  the  lirst  as  Dr.  Donne,  and  far  more  of  the  latter;'*  and 
Warton,  at  the  commencement  of  of  an  elaborate  and  extended  critique  on  HalPs 
poetic  genius,  in  the  Fragment  of  his  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  English 
Poetry,  gives  the  following  very  discriminative  character  of  these  satires.  They 
'*  are  marked/'  he  observes,  '*  with  a  classical  precision,  to  which  English  poetry 
had  vet  rarelv  attained.  Thev  are  replete  with  animation  of  stvle  and  sentiment. 
The  animation  of  the  satirist  is  always  the  result  of  good  sense.  Nor  are  the 
thorns  of  severe  invective  unmixed  with  the  (lowers  of  |»ure  poetry.  The  charac- 
ters arc  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  colouring,  and  their  discriminations  arc 
touched  with  the  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humour.  The  vi^rsilication  is  equally 
energetic  and  elegant,  and  the  fabric  of  the  couplets  ap]).'oaches  to  the  modern 
standtird.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  a  genius  predominating  over  the 
general  taste  of  an  age  when  e\ery  i)reacher  was  a  punster,  to  have  written  verses, 
where  laughter  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  reader  to  be  entertained  with  sallies  of 
pleasantry,  without  quibbles  and  conceits.  His  chief  fault  is  obscurity,  arising 
from  a  remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  unfamiliar  allusions,  ellip- 
tical a[)Ostrophes,  and  abruptness  of  expression.  Perhaps  some  will  think  that 
his  Dianner  betrays  too  much  of  the  laborious  exactness  and  pedantic  anxiety  of 
the  scholar  and  the  student.  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  Uegnier  in  French,  were 
now  almost  the  only  writers  of  satire;  and  I  believe  there  had  been  an  English 
translation  of  Ariosto's  Satires.  But  HalKs  ackno>>ledged  patterns  are  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  not  without  some  touches  of  the  urbanity  of  Horace.  His  parodies 
of  tliese  poets,  or  rather  his  adaptations  of  ancient  to  modern  manners,  a  mode  of 
imitation  not  unhappily  practised  by  Oldham,  Rochester,  and  Pope,  discover 
great  facility  and  dexterity  of  invention.  The  moral  gra\ityand  the  censorial 
declamation  of  Juvenal  he  frequently  enlivens  with  a  train  of  more  refined  re- 
flection, or  adorns  with  a  noveltv  and  varietv  of  imaL'es.**  * 

The  Satires  of  Hall  exhibit  a  very  minute  and  curious  picture  of  the  literature 
and  manners,  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  times,  and  numerous  quotations  in  the 
course  of  our  work  will  amply  prove  the  wit,  the  sagacity,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
Muse.  Poi»try  was  the  occupation  merely  of  his  youth,  the  vigour  and  decline  of 
his  days  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  professional  works,  calculated,  by 
their  piety,  eloquence,  and  originality,  to  promote*  in  the  most  powerful  manner 
the  best  interets  of  morality  and  religion.  This  great  and  good  man  died,  after 
a  series  of  persecution  from  the  republican  party,  at  his  little  estate  at  Heigham, 
near  Norwich,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1G56,  and  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

21 .  Harington,  Sir  John.  Among  the  numerous  translators  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  this  gentleman  merits  peculiar  notice,  as  having,  through  the  medium  of 
his  Ariosto,  **  enriched  our  poetry  by  a  communication  of  new  stores  of  fiction 
and  imagination,  both  of  the  romantic  and  comic  species,  of  (lothic  machinery  and 
familiar  manners.''  f  His  version  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  which  the  first  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1591,  procured  him  a  large  share  of  celebrity.  Stowe,  in 
his  Annals,  has  classed  him  among  those  excellent  poets  which  worthily  flourish 
in  their  own  works,  and  hved  together  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign;"  and  Fuller,  1 
Philip.s,  Dryden,  and  others,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ci»ntury,  have  spoken 
of  him  in  terms  of  similar  commendation.  In  point  of  poetical  execution,  however, 
his  translation,  whatever  might  be  its  incidental  operation  on  our  poetic  literature, 
must  now  be  considen^d  as  vulgar,  tame,  and  inaccurate.  Sir  John  was  born  at 
Kelston  near  Bath,  in  1501,  and  died  there  in  1012,  aged  fifty-one.  His  *'  Epi- 
grams," in  four  Books,  were  published  after  his  death ;  first  in  1015,  when  tb.e 

*  riialBien's  Eoglith  Poet*,  toI.  v.  p.  2-26.  j  Wartouii  Uisi.  of  Rn^litih  Poc-rij,  vol.  iii  p.  4«5. 

%  This  writer  U'tmn  Sir  Julin  **oiie  of  the  moitt  iuirciudus  puct-iof  our  KiiKli'<h  iintion,*^  uud  nny^*  ^nv  wni 

a  Pnet  in  all  ihiag!!,  aatu  io  bix  wvallii.  Ic^nTUig  a  fair  c-^latc  to  a  Icanu'd  and  reli^ioutf  son.** — WorihitM, 
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fourth  book  alone  was  printed;  again  in  1618,  including  the  whole  collection; 
and  a  third  time  in  1625,  small  8vo.  The  poetical  merit  of  these  pieces  is  very 
trilling,  but  they  throw  light  upon  contemporary  character  and  manners. 

22.  Jo>so>,  Benjamix.  Of  this  celebrated  poet,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Shakspeare,  a  very  brief  notice,  and  limited  to  his  minor  pieces,  will  here  be  ne- 
cessary, as  his  dramatic  works  and  some  circumstances  of  his  life  will  hereafter 
occupy  their  due  share  of  attention.  His  poems  were  divided  by  himself  into 
"  Epigrams,'* "  ''The  Forest,'*  *  ''Under- woods,"  and  a  translation  of  *'  Horace's 
Art  of  Poelrie ;"  to  which  his  late  editors  h«ive  added,  '*  Miscellaneous  Pieces." 
The  general  cast  of  these  poems  is  not  such  as  will  recommend  them  to  a  modern 
car;  they  are  but  too  often  cold  and  ailecled;  but  occasionally,  instances  of  a 
description  the  very  reverse  of  these  epithets  are  to  be  found,  where  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  expression  constitute  the  prominent  features.  It  is  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  among  his  minor  pieces  in  the  lyric  measure  that  we  meet  with  this 
peculiar  neatness  and  concinnity  of  diction  :  thus,  in  *'  The  Forest,"  the  hnes 
from  Catullus,  beginning  '*  Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove,"  and  the  well-known 
song 

**  Drink  to  inc  only  with  tliinc  eyes;** 

in  the  *'  Underwoods,"  the  stan/ns  commencing 

**  For  Love's  sake  kissc  rac  onc«  agnin  ;" 
**  Or  scornc,  or  pittie  on  mc  take  ;** 

and,  among  his  "  Songs,"  these  with  the  initial  lines 

**  Qneenc  and  linntrrssc,  chaste  anil  fairc;** 
''  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  he  drest  C 

are  striking  proofs  of  these  excellencies. 

We  must  also  remark  that,  among  his  **Epistles"  and  *'  Miscellaneous  Pieces," 
there  are  discoverable  a  few  very  conspicuous  examples  of  the  union  of  correct 
and  nervotis  sentiment  with  singular  force  and  dignity  of  elocution.  Of  this  happy 
combination,  the  lines  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  an  eulogium  which  will 
claim  our  attention  in  a  future  page,  may  be  quoted  as  a  brilliant  model. 

'23.  LoDCfE,  Tiio.iiAS,  M.  D.  This  gentleman,  though  possessing  celebrity,  in 
his  day,  as  a  physician,  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  posterity  as  a  poet. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  born  about  1550;  i*ducated  at  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  about  1573,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  London,  in 
September,  1625.  lie  has  the  double  honour  of  being  the  lirst  who  published,  in 
our  language,  a  Collection  of  Satires,  so  named,  and  of  having  suggested  to  Shak- 
speare the  plot  of  his  As  You  Like  It.  Philips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  cha- 
racterises him  as  "  one  of  the  writers  of  those  pretty  old  pastoral  songs,  which 
were  very  much  the  strain  of  those  tiuies;"  but  as  strangely  overlooked  his  sati- 
rical powers;  these,  however,  have  l)een  noticed  by  Meres,  who  remarks,  that  *'as 
Horace,  Lucilius,  Juvenal,  Persius  and  Lucullus  are  the  best  for  Satyre  among  the 
Latins,  so  with  us  in  the  same  faculty,  these  are  chiefe  :  Piers  Plowman,  L(Mlge, 
Hall  of  Emmanuel  CoHcdL'e  in  Cambridge,  the  author  of  Piginalion's  Image,  etc.  ^ 
The  work  which  gives  him  precedence,  as  a  writer  of  professed  salires,  is  en- 
titled '*  A  Fig  for  Momus;  containing  pleasant  Varietie,  included  in  satyrs. 
Eclogues,  and  Epistles,  by  T.  L.  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Gent."  1595.  f  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  "  William,  Earle  of  Darbie,**  and  though  published  two  years  before  the 


may  Approach,  hy  imilaiinn  never  attain  to.** — Vide  Nugn  Autiqua;,  vol.  i.  n.  xxw, 
f  Bc'IoeN  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  IM.  t  ff'fd.  p.  115. 
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■•  The  pnpiilarit) 
the  ojMnioii  of  tilt'  pii. 
he  wiMihl  hi*  found  in  I. 

Caelum  Kmpyrium  in  iioi  more  iDacccRMble,  than  in  the  height  of  ^idnry's  pocHy,  which  by  iiuagiitaliou  wc 
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appearance  of  Hall's  Satires,  possesses  a  spirit,  ease  and  harmony,  which  that 
more  celebrated  poet  has  not  surpassed.  Than  the  following  lines,  selected  from 
the  first  satire,  we  know  few  which,  in  the  same  department,  can  establish  a  better 
claim  to  vigour,  truth,  and  melody  :  — 

**  All  men  are  willing  with  the  world  to  haulte. 
But  no  man  takrs  delight  to  knowe  his  Taulte— 
Tell  bleer-eid  Linns  that  his  sight  is  cleere, 
Heele  pawne  himseire  to  buy  thee  bread  and  beere  ;— 
Find  me  a  niggard  that  doth  want  the  shil't 
To  &1II  his  cursed  avarice  good  thrift ; 
A  rakehell  sworne  to  prodigatltie. 
That  dares  not  terme  it  liberalitie ; 
A  letcher  that  hath  lost  both  flesh  and  fame, 
That  holds  not  letcherie  a  pleasant  game  :— 
Thus  with  the  world,  the  world  dissembles  still, 
And  to  their  own  confusions  follow  will, 
Holding  it  true  felicitie  to  flie, 
Not  from  the  sinne,  but  from  the  seeing  cie.'^  * 

The  debt  of  Shakspeare  to  our  author  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Ro^ 
saiynde :  Euphuos  Golden  Le^acie,  found  after  his  Death  in  his  Cell  at  Silexdra, 
by  T.  L.  Gent."  The  poetical  pieces  interspersed  through  this  tract  correspond 
with  the  character  pivcn  of  Lodge's  composition  by  Phillips ;  for  they  are  truly 
pastoral,  and  are  finished  in  a  style  of  great  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  feeling. 
Want  of  taste,  or  want  of  intimacy  with  this  production,  has  induced  Mr.  Steevens 
to  give  a  very  impropiT  estimate  of  it;  '*  Shakspeare,**  he  remarks,  '*  has  followed 
Lodge's  novel  more  exactly  than  is  his  general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such 
worthless  originals ;  and  has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters,  and 
borrowed  a  few  expressions  from  it." 

The  poi»try  of  Lodge*  is  to  he  gleaned  from  his  pamphlets ;  particularly  from  tho 
two  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  from  the  two  now  to  be  enumerated,  namely, 
**  Phillis  :  honoured  with  pastorall  sonnets,  elegies  and  amorous  delights.  Where- 
nn to  is  annexed,  the  tragicall  complaynt  of  Elstred,"  1593,  4to,  and  *'  A  most 
pleasant  historic  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla:  with  many  excellent  poems,  and  delec- 
table sonnets,"  IGIO,  4to.  He  contributed,  likewise,  to  the  Collection  termed 
*'  The  Pha?nix  Nest,"  1593,  and  *'  England's  Helicon,"  1600 ;  and  in  the  Preface, 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  to  the  third  edition  of  the  latter  Miscellany,  so  just  a 
tribute  is  paid  to  his  genius  as  imperatively  demands  insertion;  more  particularly 
if  we  consider  the  obscurity  into  which  this  poet  has  fallen.  "  In  ancient  writings,** 
observes  the  critic,  **  we  frequently  meet  with  beautiful  passages;  but  whole 
compositions  are  seldom  free  from  the  most  striking  inequalities;  from  inhar- 
monious verses;  from  lame,  or  laboured  and  quaint  expressions;  and  creeping 
or  obscure  thoughts.  In  Lodge  we  find  whole  pastorals  and  odes,  which  have  all 
the  case,  polish>  and  elegance  of  a  modern  author.  How  natural  is  t!ie  sentiment, 
and  how  sweet  the  expression  of  the  following  in  *  Old  Damon*s  Pastoral  :* 


Homely  hearts  do  harbour  quiet ; 

Little  fear,  and  mickle  solace ; 
States  suspect  their  bed  and  diet ; 

Fear  and  craft  do  haunt  the  palace. 
Little  would  I,  little  want  f, 

Where  the  mind  and  store  agrecth ; 
Smallest  comfort  is  not  scanty  ; 

Least  he  longs  that  little  seeth. 


Time  hath  been  that  I  have  longed, 

FooliKb  1  to  like  of  folly, 
To  converse  where  honour  thronged, 

To  my  pleasures  linked  wholly : 
Now  I  see,  and  seeing  sorrow 

Thnt  the  day  consiiin'd  returns  not : 
Who  dare  trust  upon  to-morrow, 

When  nor  time  nor  life  sojourns  not !  ** 


**  How  charmingly  he  breaks  out  in  *  The  Solitary  Shepherd's  Song :'  — 

**  O  shady  vale,  O  fair  enriched  meads, 

O  sacred  flowers,  sweet  fields,  and  rising  mountains  ; 
O  painted  flowers,  green  herbs  where  Flora  treads, 
RefreshM  by  wanton  winds  and  watry  fountains ! " 


^  Vide  Bdoe  on  Scarce  Hook*i,  vol.  ii.  p.  115—117. 
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**  Is  there  one  word  or  even  accoDt  obsolete  in  this  picturesque  and  truly  poe- 
tical stanza? 

**  But  if  such  a  tender  and  moral  fancy  be  ever  allowed  to  trifle,  is  there  any 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry  more  exquisite, 
more  delicately  imagined,  or  expressed  with  more  finished  and  happy  artifice  of 
language,  than  Rosalind's  Madrigal,  beginning  — 

**  Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee, 

Doth  snck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  wiUi  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  rest ; 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  Teast ; 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ?  ** — 

*'  Compare  Dr.  Lodge  not  only  with  his  contemporaries  but  his  successors, 
and  who,  except  Breton,  has  so  happily  anticipated  the  taste,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  the  most  refined  age."  * 

Beside  his  miscellaneous  poetry.  Lodge  published  two  dramatic  pieces,f  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  voluminous  prose  writer.  Seven  of  his  prose  tracts  are 
described  by  Mr.  Beloe,:):  and  he  translated  the  works  of  Josephus  and  Luc.  An. 
Seneca. 

24.  Marlow,  Christopher.  As  the  fame  of  this  poet,  though  once  in  high 
repute  as  a  dramatic  writer,  is  now  supported  merely  by  one  of  his  miscellaneous 

tieces,  which  is,  indeed,  of  exquisite  beauty,  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
riefly  to  introduce  him  here  ,  a  more  extended  notice  being  deferred  to  a  subse- 
quent page.  His  earliest  attempt  appeared  in  1587,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  yearsof  age,  in  a  Translation  of  Coluthus's  Rape  of  Helen  into  English  rhyme. 
This  was  followed  by  '^Certaine  of  Ovid*s  Elegies,*'  licensed  in  1593,  but  not 
printed  until  1596.  His  next  and  happiest  version  was  given  to  the  public  in 
1598,  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,"  being,  like  the 
preceding,  a  posthumous  publication :  for  the  author  died  prematurely  in  1593, 
leaving  this  translation,  of  which  the  original  is  commonly  but  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Mussus,  unfinished.  Phillips,  in  his  character  of  Marlow,  comparing 
him  with  Shakspeare,  says,  that  he  resembled  him  not  only  in  his  dramatic 
circumstances,  **•  but  also  because  in  his  begun  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
he  seems  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that  clean  and  unsophisticated  wit,  which 
is  natural  to  that  incomparable  poet.*'  Marlow  translated  also  *^  Lucans  first 
booke,  line  for  line,"  in  blank  verse,  which  was  licensed  in  1593,  and  printed 
in  1600 ;  but  the  production  which  has  given  him  a  claim  to  immortality,  and 
which  has  retained  its  popularity  even  to  the  present  day,  first  made  its  appearance 
in  ''  England's  Helicon,"  under  the  appellation  of  The  Passionate  Shepheard  to 
his  Love."  Of  an  age  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  rural  poetry,  this 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  admirable  and  finished  pastoral. 

25.  Marston,  John,  who  has  a  claim  to  introduction  here,  from  his  powers 
as  a  satirical  poet.  In  1598,  he  published  *^  The  Metamorphosis,  or  Pigmalion's 
Image.  And  certaine  Satyres."  Of  these  the  former  is  an  elegant  and  luxu- 
rious description  of  a  well-known  fable,  and  to  tliis  sportive  efTusion  Shakspeare 
seems  to  allude  in  his  Measure  for  Measure,  where  Lucio  exclaims,  '^  What, 
is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now?*' 
(Act.  iii.  SC.2.)  His  fame  as  a  satirist  was  established  the  year  following,  by  the 
appearance  of  his  **  Scourge  of  Yillanie.    Three  Bookes  of  Satyres." 

A  reprint  of  these  pieces  was  given  to   the  world  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in  the 

*  Britiith  Biblographer.  No.  11.    Preface  to  EnRland*t  Helicon,  p.  6,  7.' 

I  Biographia  Dramatica,  toI.  i.  p.  SS7.  edit.  1783.  X  Vol.  ii.  p.  169.  et  leq. 
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year  1764,  who  terms  the  author  the  **  British  Persius,"  and  adds,  that  very 
little  is  recorded  of  hira  with  certainty.  **  Antony  a  Wood,"  ho  remarks,  "who 
is  generally  exact  in  his  accounts  of  men,  and  much  to  be  relied  upon,  is  remark- 
ably deficient  with  respect  to  him  ;  indeed  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  think 
he  was  of  Oxford  :  it  is  certain  from  his  works,  that  he  was  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Uall,  with  whom,  as  it  appears  from  his  satyre, 
called  Reactio,  and  from  the  Scourge  of  Villanie,  sat.  10,  he  had  some  dispute. 
— It  has  not  been  generally  known  who  was  the  author  of  Pigmalion  and  the 
five  satyres  :  but  that  they  belong  to  Marston  is  clear  from  the  sixth  and  tenth 
satyres  of  the  Scourge  of  Villanie  :  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  the 
rollector  of  England's  Parnassus,  printed  1600,  who  cites  the  live  first  lines  of 
the  Dedication  to  opinion,  prefixed  to  Pigmalion  by  tho  name  of  J.  Marston, 
p.  221." 

'* These  satyres,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  "in  his  observations  on  Spenser,  contain 
many  well  drawn  characters,  and  several  good  strokes  of  a  satirical  genius,  but 
are  not,  upon  the  whole,  so  finished  and  classical  as  Bishop  HalFs:  the  truth  is, 
they  were  satirists  of  a  ditterent  cast :  Hall  turned  his  pen  against  his  contemporary 
mriters,  and  particularly  versifiers;  Marston  chiefiy  inveighed  against  the  growing 
foibles  and  vices  of  the  age." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  want  of  polish  in  the  satirical  muse  of  Marston,  which 
•eems,  notwithstanding,  the  result  rather  of  design  than  inability ;  for  the  versifi- 
cation of  "Pigmalion's  image,"  is  in  many  of  its  parts  highly  melodious.  Strength, 
verging  upon  coarseness,  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  "Scourge  of  Vil- 
lanie," and  may  warrant  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  "Tho  Returne  from  Par- 
nassus," that  he  was  "a  ruffian  in  his  stile."*  Yet  he  is  highly  complimented 
by  Fitz-GeolTry,  no  mean  judge  of  poetical  merit,  who  declares  that  he  is 


**  satyrarum  proiima  prima), 


Triinaque,  fas  primas  si  numerare  duas.'^f 

26.  NiccoLS,  Richard.  This  elegant  poet  was  born  in  1584,  was  entered  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1602,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1606.  In 
1607,  he  published  "  The  Cuckow,  a  Poem,"  in  the  couplet  measure,  which  displays 
very  vivid  f)owers  of  description.  His  next  work  was  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  "  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  dated  1610,  and  to  which,  as  a  third  and  last 
part,  he  has  added,  with  a  distinct  title,  "A  Winter  Night's  Vision.  Being  an 
Addition  of  such  Princes,  especially  famous,  who  were  exempted  in  the  former 
Historic.  By  Richard  Niccols,  Oxon.  Magd.  Hall,  etc."  This  supplement 
consists  of  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  a  Sonnet  to  Lord  Charles  Howard,  an  Induc- 
tion, and  the  Lives  of  King  Arthur;  Edmund  Ironside  ;  Prince  Alfred;  Godwin, 
Earl  of  Kent;  Robert  Curthose ;  King  Richard  the  First;  King  John;  King  Edward 
the  Second ;  the  two  young  Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  King  Richard  the 
Third;  a  selection,  to  which,  with  little  accordancy,  he  has  subjoined,  in  the  oc- 
tave stanza, a  poem  entitled  "England's  Eliza:  or  the  victorious  and  triumphant 
reigne  of  that  virgin  empresse  of  sacred  memorie,  Elizabeth  Queeno  of  Eng- 
lande,  etc."  This  is  preceded  by  a  Sonnet  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Clere,  and  Epistle 
to  the  Reader,  and  an  Induction. 

Niccols'  addition  to  this  |)opular  series  of  Legends  merits  considerable  praise, 
exhibiting  many  touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  several  highly-wrought  proofs  of  a 
strong  and  picturesque  imagination.  In  the  Legend  of  Richard  the  Third,  he 
appears  to  have  studied  with  great  efTect  the  Drama  of  Shakspcare. 

In  1615,  our  author  published  "Monodia:  or,  Waltham's  Complaint  upon  the 
Death  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble  Lady,  late  deceased,  tho  Lady  Honor  Hay ;" 
and  in  the  subsequent  year,  an  elaborate  poem,  under  the  title  of  "London's  Ar- 
tillery, briefly  containing  the  noble  practise  of  that  worthie  Societie;  with  the 

*  Aacacni  Britiih  Dmna,  vol.  i  p.  48.  f  Affania»  lib.  iJ.   Ad  Johaaoen  Mantonium. 
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inoderne  and  ancient  martiall  exercises,  natures  ofarmes,  vertue  of  Magistrates, 
Antiqiiitie,  Glorie  and  Chronographie  of  this  honourable  Cittie.*'  4to.  This 
work,  dedicated  to  'Uhe  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Jollcs,  Knight^  Lord 
Maior,"  et^.'.  is  introduced  by  two  Sonnets,  a  Preface  to  the  Reader,  and  a  me- 
trical Induction;  it  consists  often  cantos,  in  couplets,  with  copious  illustrative 
notes;  but,  in  point  of  poetical  execution,  is  greatly  inferior  to  hisCuckow,  and 
Winter  Night's  Vision.  Niccols,  after  residing;  several  years  at  Oxford,  left  that 
University  for  the  capital,  where,  records  Wood,  he  *' obtained  an  employmeDt 
suitable  to  his  facultv/' 

27.  Raleigu,  Sir  Walter.  Of  this  great,  this  hiij;h-minded,  but  unfortunate 
man,  it  will  not  be  expected  that,  in  his  military,  naval,  or  political  character, 
any  detail  should  here  be  given ;  it  is  only  with  Sir  Walter,  as  a  poet,  that  we  are 
at  present  engaged,  and  therefore,  after  stating  that  he  was  born  in  1552,  at  Hayes 
Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Dudley  in  Devonshire,  and  that,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
James  the  First,  he  perished  on  a  scalfold  in  1018,  we  proceed  to  record  the  sin- 
gular circumstance,  that,  until  the  year  1813,  no  lover  of  our  literature  lias  thought 
it  necessary  to  collect  his  poetry.  The  task,  however,  has  at  length  been  perform- 
ed, in  a  most  elegant  and  pleasing  manner,  by  Sir  Egerton  Drydges,*  and  we 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  pieces  which  he  has  been  able  to  throw  together, 
should  prove  so  few.  Yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  some  surprise,  that  two 
poems  quoted  as  Sir  Walters  in  Sir  Egerton's  edition  of  Phillips's  ''Theatnim 
Poetarum,"  should  not  have  found  a  place  in  this  collection.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  attributed  to  Raleigh,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
entitled,  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Unquiet  Rest  of  his  last  Sickness,"  a  pro- 
duction equally  admirable  for  its  sublimity  and  Christian  morality,  and  for  the 
strength  and  concinnity  of  its  expression;  the  second,  of  which  the  closing 
couplet  is  quoted  by  Puttenham  as  our  author's,  is  given  entire  by  Oldys  from  a 
transcriptby  Lady  IsabellaThynne,  where  it  is  designated  as  "The  Excuse  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  years,"  and  though  vitiated  by  conceit, 
appears  to  be  well  authenticated.  These,  together  with  two  fragments  preserved 
by  Puttenham,-}-  would  have  proved  welcome  additions  to  the  volume,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  his  "Cynthia,"  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Queen,  and  now  lost, 
might  probably  have  included  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  muse  of  Raleigh. 

The  poetry  of  our  bard  seems  to  have  been  highly  valued  in  his  own  days;  Put- 
tenham  says,  that  "for  dittie  and  amorous  ode,  I  finde  Sir  Walter  Rawleygh's 
vayne  most  loftie,  insolent,  and  passionate;"  and  Rolton  affirms,  that  "the  English 
poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  not  easily  to  be  mended;"  :j:  opinions  which, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  perusal  of  his  poems  will  tend  to  confirm.  Of 
vigour  of  diction,  and  moral  energy  of  thought,  the  pieces  entitled,  "A  Description 
of  the  Country's  Recreations;"  a  "Vision  upon  the  Fairy  Queen;"  the  "Fan>- 
well,"  and  the  Lines  w ritten  in  "  his  last  Sickness,"  may  bequoted  as  exemplars : 
and  for  amatory  sweetness,  and  pastoral  simplicity,  few  eflbrts  will  be  found  to 
surpass  the  poems  distinguished  as  "Phillida's  Love-call;"  "  The  Shepherd's  De- 
scription of  Love;"  the  "  Answer  to  Marlow,"  and  *'The  Silent  Lover." 

The  general  estimate  of  Raleigh  as  a  poet,  has  been  sketched  by  Sir  E.  Brydpcs 
with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  and  as  the  impression  with  which  he  has  fa- 
voured the  public  is  very  limited,  and  must  necessarily  soon  become  extremely 
scarce,  a  transcript  from  this  portion  of  his  introductory  mattter  will  have  its  due 
value  with  the  reader. 

"  Do  1  pronounce  Raleigh  a  poet?  Not,  perhaps,  in  (he  judgment  of  a  severe  crilictem. 
Raleigh,  in  his  beUer  da>s,  was  too  much  occupieil  in  aclion  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powers  of  a 
poet,  which  require  solitude  and  perpetual  meditation,  and  a  renncmcul  of  sensibility,  such  as 
intercourse  with  business  and  the  world  deadens ! 

*  "The  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Rultiah ;  now  first  collected.    With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Intro- 
duction:** Dedicated  to  William  Bollaiiu.  E«q. 
t  Arte  of  English  Foesic,  reprint,  p.  1G5,  1C7.  -^  Piiillips'it  Theatrum  apud  Bridget,  p.  969^ 
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erhaps,  ii  will  be  plondeii,  that  his  long  years  of  imprisoiiineiit  gate  him  leisure  for 
more  than  eiiow^h  !     It  lias  been  beaulirully  said  by  Lovelace,  thai 

**  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Noi*  iron  bars  a  cage," 

e  mind  is  free.  But  broken  spirits,  and  indescribable  injuries  and  misfortunes  do  not 
he  fervour  required  by  the  Muse.  Hope,  that  '  sings  of  promised  pleasure/  could 
lim  in  his  dreary  bondage:  and  Ambition,  whose  lights  had  hitherto  led  him  through 
nd  dangers  and  sufl'erings,  must  now  have  kept  entirely  aloof  from  one,  whose  fetters 
I  to  follow  as  a  votary  in  her  train.  Images  of  rural  beauty,  quiet,  and  freedom  might. 
Ye  added,  by  the  contrast,  to  the  poignancy  of  his  present  painful  situation;  and  ho 
r  prefer  the  severity  of  mental  labour  in  unravelling  the  dreary  and  comfortless  records 
g  History  in  remote  ages  of  war  and  bloodshed,  than  to  quicken  bis  sensibilities  by 
lid  the  murmurs  of  Blyslan  walerralis  ! 

are  limes  ^hen  we  dare  not  stir  our  feelings  or  our  fancies;  when  the  only  mode  of 
ourselves  to  the  excruciating  pressure  of  our  sorrows  is  the  encouragement  of  adult 
ch  will  allow  none  but  the  coarser  powers  of  the  intellect  to  operate, 
roductioii  of  an  Heroic  Poem  would  have  nobly  employed  this  illustrious  Heroes 
Hies,  during  the  lamentable  years  of  his  unjust  incarceration.  But  could  he  delight 
the  tale  of  Heroes,  to  whom  ihc  result  of  Heroism  had  been  oppression,  imprisonment, 
jndemnntion  to  death? 

ire  no  proof  that  Ralci^h  possessed  the  copious,  vivid,  and  creative  powers  of  Spenser ; 

ibable  that  any  cultivation  would  have  brought  forth  from  him  fruit  equally  rich.     But  I;: 

careless  fragments  now  presented  to  the  reader,  1  think  we  can  perceive  some  traits  '  - 

I  and  excellence  which,  perhaps,  even  Spenser  wanted.     If  less  iiiversiGcd  than  that 

he  would,  I  think,  have  sometimes  been   more  forcible  and  sublime.     His  images 

been  more  gigantic,  and  his  reflections  mure  during.     With  all  his  mental  attention 

on  the  busy  state  of  existing  things  in  political  society,  the  range  of  his  thoughts  had 

d  down  to  practical  wisdom  ;  but  other  habits  of  intellectual  exercise,  excursions  into 

1  Gelds  of  Gction^  and  converse  with  the  spirits  uhieh  inhabit  those  upper  regions. 

given  a  grasp  and  a  colour  to  his  conceptions  as  magnificent  as  (he  fortitude  of  his 

KYiLLE,  Thomas,  Lord  Buckhiirst,  was  born  at  Withyam,  in  Sussex,  in 

riiougli  a  statesman  of  some  celt»l:rity  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  his  fame 

»rity  rests  entirely  on  his  merits  as  a  poet,  and  these  are  of  the  highest  ! 

le  possesses  the  sinciiiar  felicity  of  beini^  the  first  writer  of  a  genuine  '■' 

ragedy,  and  the  primary  inventor  of  **the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates ;"  i: 

itions  conferred  tjpon  poetry  of  incalculable  extent. 

bodiic,  which  was  acted  in  1561,  and  surreptitiously  printed  in  1563, 

elsewhere  have  occasion  to  speak,  confining  our  notice,  in  this 
his  celebrated  **  Induction  and  Legend  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham," 
re  first  published  in  the  **  Second  Part  and  Second  Edition  of  Baldwin's 
or  Magistrates,"  printed  in  1563.     To  tliis  collection  we  are,  indeed,  i 

ilv  indebted,  if  the  observation  ofLordOrford  be  correct: — **  Our  his-  ■ 

s,"  he  remarks,  **are  allowed  to  have  been  founded  on  the  heroic  nar-  ; 

the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates;  to  that  plan,  and  to  the  boldness  of  lord 
t's  new  scenes,  perhaps  we  owe  Sii akspeare  !" 

Btitude  to  this  nobleman  will  be  still  further  enhanced,  when  we  recollect, 
'as  more  assuredly  a  model  for  Spenser,  the  allegorical  pictures  in  his 
I  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Warton,  "so  beautifully  drawn,  that,  in  all 
y,  they  contributed  to  direct,!  at  least  to  stimulate',  Spenser's  imagina-* 
n  fact,  whoever  reads  this  noble  poem  of  Lord  Buckhurst  with  attention 
I  convinced,  that  it  awoke  into  being  the  allegorical  groups  of  Spenser; 
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»hical  and  Critical  I.itroductton,  p.  43 — 46. 

te  of  this  iMihlemau'ii  birth  has  been  variously  given  :  thus  Tiitnon  aflirins  iu  \\U  Bibliographia. 

fM  born  in  1536  ;  and  Sir  E^crlon  BrydircM  in  lii^  cilition  of  the  ^^  Theatrum  Poetarum,"  n\**> 

Ih  UB,  that  **  Sack%ille  viat  not  born  till  1636,*'  p.  G6;  hut  in  ""The  British  BiblioRrapher  *"  he  i 

td  thii  awertion,  and  place*  hi«  nativity  iu  \5fi7,  whicli  u  the  iriiu  era,  a«  he  died  aged  til ,  | 
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and  that,  in  force  of  imagination,  in  pathos,  and  in  awful  and  picturesque  deli- 
neation, it  is  not  inferior  to  any  canto  of  the  Fairie  Queen.  Indeed,  from  the 
nature  of  its  plan,  the  scene  heing  laid  in  hell,  and  Sorrow  the  conductor  of  the 
hapless  complainants,  it  often  assumes  a  det^per  tone  and  exhibits  a  more  sombre 
hue  than  tlic  muse  of  Spenser,  and  more  in  consonance  with  the  severer 
intonations  of  the  harp  of  Dante.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  the  effu- 
sions of  this  divine  bard  are  limited  to  the  pieces  which  we  have  enumerated, 
and  that  so  early  in  life  he  deserted  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  to  embark  on  a 
troubled  sea  of  politics.  Lord  Buckhurst  died,  full  of  honours,  at  the  Council- 
Table  at  Whitehall,  on  April  19th,  1608,  aged  eighty-one. 

Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  speaking  of  his  magnificent  seat  at  Knowle  in  West 
Kent,  tells  us,  that,  "  though  restored  with  all  the  freshness  of  modern  art,  it 
retains  the  character  and  form  of  its  Elizabethan  splendour.  The  visitor  may 
behold  the  same  walls,  and  walk  in  the  same  apartments  which  witnessed  the 
inspiration  of  him,  who  composed  '  The  Induction  and  the  Legend  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  I'  lie  may  sit  under  the  same  oaks,  and  behold,  arrayed  in  all 
the  beauty  of  art,  the  same  delightful  scenery,  which  cherished  the  day-dreams  of 
the  glowing  poet!  Perchance  he  may  behold  the  same  shadowy  beings  glancing 
through  the  shades,  and  exhibiting  themselves  in  all  their  picturesque  attitudes  to 
his  entranced  fancy  1" 

29.  SoiTiiWELL,  Robert.  This  amiable  but  unfortunate  Roman  Catholic 
Priest  was  born  at  St.  Faith's  in  Norfolk,  1560 ;  he  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Douay,  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  when  but  sixteen, 
and  finally  prefect  in  the  English  college  there.  Being  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
England,  in  158 1,  he  was  betrayed  and  apprehended  in  159*2,  and  after  being 
imprisoned  three  years,  and  racked  ten  times,  he  was  executed,  as  an  agent  for 
Popery,  at  Tyburn,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1595. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  religions  intemperance  or  enthusiasm,  his  works, 
as  a  poet  and  a  moralist,  place  him  in  a  most  favourable  light;  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  credit,  that  he  who  was  thus  elevated,  just,  and  persuasive  in  his  cit- 
ings, could  be  materially  incorrect  in  his  conduct.  In  1595,  appeared  his  ** Saint 
Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  poems :"  4to,  which  went  through  a  second  im- 
pression in  the  same  year,  and  was  followed  by  **M(Eoniae,  or  certaine  excellent 
poems  and  spiritual  Hymns  ;  omitted  in  the  last  impression  of  Peter's  complaint; 
being  n(*edefull  thereunto  to  be  annexed,  as  being  both  divine  and  wittie,"  1595- 
I59G,  4to.  These  two  articles  contain  his  poetical  works ;  his  other  publications, 
under  the  titles  of  **  Marie  Magdalen's  Funerall  Tears  f  **  The  Triumphs  over 
Death ;  or  a  consolatorie  Epistle,  for  afllicted  minds,  in  theelTects  of  dying  friends," 
and  **  Short  Rules  of  Good  Life,"  being  tracts  in  prose,  though  interspersed  with 
occasional  pieces  of  poetry. 

The  productions  of  Southw(»ll,  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of  his  religious 
creed,  were  formerly  in  great  request;  **it  is  remarkable,"  observes  Mr.  Ellis, 
'*  that  the  very  few  copies  of  his  works  which  are  now  known  to  exist,  are  the 
remnant  of  at  leasi  seventeen  different  editions,  of  which  eleven  were  printed 
between  1593  and  IGOO."  *  The  most  ample  edition  of  his  labours  was  printed 
in  1620  in  iGmo,  and  exliibits  five  distinct  title-pages  to  the  several  pieces  which 
we  have  just  enumerated. 

Bolton  in  his  **  Hypercritica,"  written  about  1616,  does  credit  to  his  taste,  by 
remarking  that  "never  must  be  forgotten  St.  Peter's  Complaint,  and  those  other 
.serious  poems,  said  to  be  father  Southwell's:  the  English  whereof,  as  it  is  most 
proper,  so  the  sharpness  and  light  of  wit  is  very  rare  in  them."  From  this 
|)eriod,  however,  oblivion  seems  to  have  hidden  the  genius  of  Southwell  from 
observation,  until  W'arton,  by  reproducing  the  criticism  of  Bolton,  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  1781,  recalled  attention  to  the  neglected 

*  ^pccimcM  of  the  Garljr  Kn{;1i%h  Poets,  1st  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  ICd. 
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hard.  Two  yean  afterwards,  Mr.  Waldron,  in  liis  notes  to  Bon  Jonson*s  Sad 
Shopherd,  gave  us  throe  specimens  of  SoulliwoH's  poetry ;  Mr.  Ileadloy  reprinted 
those  in  1787;  Mr.  Ellis  extracted  an  additional  pioco'froin  tlie  **Ma»onias"  in 
1801 ;  in  1802  Ritson  presented  us  with  a  list  of  his  writings  accompanied  hy  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Park;*  and  lastly,  in  1808,  Mr.  Ilaslewood  favoured  us  with  an 
essay  on  bis  life  and  works. -{- 

Both  the  poetry  and  tlie  prose  of  Southwell  possess  the  most  decided  merit; 
the  former,  which  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  moral  and  n*ligious  subjects, 
(lows  in  a  vein  of  great  harmony,  perspicuity,  and  (elegance,  and  breathes  a 
fascination  resulting  from  the  subject  and  the  pathetic  mode  of  treating  it,  which 
fixes  and  deeply  interests  the  road(T. 

Mr.  Haslewood,  on  concluding  his  essay  on  Southwell,  remarks,  that  '*  those 

who  Meast  love  the  religion,'  still  must  admire  and  praise  the  author,  and  regret 

that  neither  his  simple  strains  in  prose,  nor  his  *polishod  metre,*  havo  yet  obtained 

a  collected  edition  of  his  works  for  general  readrrs.**     The  promise  of  such  an 

I     <^ition  escap«;d  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Headley ;  at  least  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 

'     publish  "the  better  part  of  Southwell's  poetry;"  but  death,  most  unhappily, 

precludcHl  the  attempt. 
I  30.  Spexser,  £umi  !vu.  This  great  poet,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1553, 
•  has  acquired  an  ever-during  reputation  in  pastoral  and  (»pic  po(»try,  especially  in 
the  last.  His  "Shopheanrs  Calender:  contoining  twelve  .legloguos,  proportion- 
able to  the  twelve  monethes,"  was  published  in  1579;  it  is  a  work  wliich  has 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Father  of  the  English  pastoral,  and  has  almost 
indissolubly  associated  his  name  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  Yet  two 
great  defects  have  contributed  deeply  to  injure  the  popularity  of  his  Calender; 
the  adoption  of  a  language  much  too  old  and  obsolete  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  too  copious  introduction  of  satire  on  ecclesiastical  aflairs.  The 
conse^juence  of  this  latter  defect,  this  incongruous  mixture  of  church  polemics,  has 
been,  that  the  aeglogues  for  May,  July,  and  September,  are  any  thing  but  pas- 
torals. SimpHcity  of  diction  is  of  the  very  essence  of  perfection  in  pastoral  poetry ; 
but  vulgar,  rugged,  and  obscure  terms  can  only  be  productive  of  disgust;  a 
result  which  was  felt  and  complained  of  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  poet,  and 
which  not  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  old  commentator,  E.  K.,  can  successfully 
palliate  or  defend.  The  pieces  which  have  been  least  injured  by  this  "ragged 
and  rustical  rudeness,"  as  ttie  scholiast  aptly  terms  it,  are  the  pastorals  for 
January,  June,  October  and  December,  which  are  indeed  very  beautiful,  and  the 
genuine  ofTspring  of  the  rural  reed. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  "  Fairie  Queene"  that  we  must  refer  for  a  just  delineation 
of  this  illustrious  bard.  It  appears  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  year  1579; 
the  first  three  books  were  printed  in  1590,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in 
1596.  Whether  the  remaining  six  books,  which  were  to  have  completed  the 
design,  were  finished  or  not,  continues  yet  unascertained;  Browne,  the  author  of 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  and  Sir  Aston  Cokain,  consider  the  poem  to  have  been  left 
nearly  in  its  present  unfinished  state;  while  Sir  Jamos  Ware  asserts  that  the 
latter  books  were  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  the  poet's  servant  whom  he  had  sent 
liefore  him  into  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and,  what  seems 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  Sir  John  Stradling,  a  contemporary  of  Spenser,  and  a 
highly  respectable  character,  positively  declares  that  some  of  his  manuscripts 
were  burnt  when  his  house  in  Ireland  was  fired  by  the  rebels.  Now,  as  two 
cantos  of  a  lost  book,  entitled  "  The  Legend  of  Constancy,"  were  actually  published 
in  1609  as  a  part  of  Spenser's  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration 
of  his  castle,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  declaration  of  Sir  John  Stradling  is 
correct,  and  that  the  poet,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  finish  the  Fairie  Queene,  had 

*  Bibliognphia  Poetica,  p.  aiO,  S41.  t  Tensura  T/tter:iria.  ml  ti.  p.  2S5-S93. 
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made  considerable  progress  in  Ihe  work,  and  that  his  labours  perished  with  liii 
mansion.  l^ 

The  defects  which  have  vitiated  the  *'Shepheard*s  Calender,"  are  not  apparent  || 
in  the  *'FairieQiieene;"  the  charge  of  obsolete  diction,  which  has  been  so  gene-  || 
rally  urged  againlt  the  latter  poem,  must  have  arisen  from  the  just  censure  which, 
in  this  respect,  was  bestowed  upon  the  former,  and  the  transference  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  striking  proof  of  critical  negligence,  and  of  the  long~continued  in- 
fluence of  opinion,  however  erroneous.  The  language  of  the  Fairie  Queene  is, 
in  fact,  the  language  of  the  era  in  which  it  was  written,  and  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  few  and  trifling  exceptions,  as  intelligible  as  arc  the  texts  of 
Shakspeare  and  ^Jiiton.* 

Had  Spenser,  in  this  admirable  poem,  preserved  greater  unity  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  fable;  had  he,  following  the  example  of  Ariost,  employed  human 
instead  of  aileuorical  heroes,  ho  would  undoubtedly  have  been  at  once  the  noblest  i 
and  most  interesting  of  poets.  But,  as  it  is,  the  warmest  admirer  of  his  numerous 
excellencies  must  confess,  that  the  personiiications  which  conduct  the  business  U 
of  the  poem,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  the  broad  day-light  of  observation,  ; 
are  too  unsubstantial  in  their  form  and  texture,  too  divested  of  all  human  organi-  j^ 
sation,  to  become  the  subjects  of  attachment  or  anxiety.  They  flit  before  us,  i^ 
indeed,  as  mere  abstract  and  metaphysical  essences,  as  beings  neither  of  this  ;i 
nor  any  other  order  of  planetary  existence.  A  witch,  a  fairy,  or  a  magician,  is  a  i^ 
creation  sufliciently  blended  w-ith  humanity,  to  be  capable  of  exciting  very  powerful 
emotion  ;  but  the  meteor-shades  of  Holiness  or  Chastity,  personally  conducting 
a  long  series  of  adventures,  is  a  contrivance  so  very  remote  from  all  earthly, 
or  even  what  we  conceive  of  supernatural,  agency,  as  to  baflle  and  revolt  the 
credulities  of  the  reader,  however  ductile  or  actjuiescent. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  and  obvious  errors  in  the  very  foundation  of 
the  structure,  the  merits  of  Spenser  in  every  other  respect  are  of  so  decided  and 
exalted  a  nature,  as  to  place  liim,  in  s|)ile  of  every  deduction,  in  the  same  class 
with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  His  versiiication  is,  in  general, 
uncommonly  sweet  and  melodious;  his  powers  of  description  such,  with  resjiect 
to  beauty,  fidelity,  and  minute  flnishing,  as  have  not  since  been  equalled ;  while 
in  strength,  brilliancy,  and  fertility  of  imagination,  it  will  be  no  hyperbole  to 
assert,  that  he  takes  precedence  of  almost  every  poet  ancient  or  modern. 

One  peculiar  and  endearing  characteristic  of  tlie  Fairie  Queene,  is  the  exquisite 
tenderness  which  pervades  the  w  hole  poem.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  read  it 
without  being  in  love  with  the  author,  without  being  persuaded  that  the  utmost 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the  purest  sincerity  and  goodness  of  heart  distin- 
guished him  who  thus  delighted  to  unfold  the  kindest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
whose  language,  by  its  singular  simplicity  and  energy,  seems  to  breathe  the  very 
stamp  and  force  of  truth.  How  grateful  is  it  to  record,  that  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  bard  corresponded  with  th<^  impression  resulting  from  his  works;  that  gen- 
tleness, humility,  and  piety  were  the  leading  features  of  his  life,  as  they  still  arc 
the  most  delightful  characteristics  of  his  poetry. f 

Vet  amiable  and  engaging  as  is  the  general  cast  of  Spenser  s  genius,  he  has 

*  "  To  the  charge  of  *  criticnl  iiogUgencc,*  in  this  rc»sprot,  I  am  «orry  to  Ray,  that  I  must  plead  guilty  ia 
my  *  l^iterarv  I  lour?* ;'  where,  in  derlineating  the  character  of  S^K'ii?«er,  I  have  hroii|;ht  forward  this  accu«»- 
tion  o^ obsohle  diction^  without  the  profKT  diHcrimiiiation.  Vide  Literary  Hours,  3d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
T-Iii  every  (»ther  rL^speot  I  coii«iidcr  tite  criticisiii  as  correct.  I  had  then  read  Spenser  but  twir^  throunh  ;  a 
further  familiarity  with  the  Fairie  Queene  has  induced  mc  to  withdraw  the  censure,  and  to  accede  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Malonc,  who  conceives  the  ians^iage  of  the  Fairie  Queene  to  have  b4*rn  *  pnfevtif 
intelligible  to  every  reader  of  poi>trv  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  Shtpheantt  Ctt- 
iemiar  was  not  even  then  under:»t(HKl  without  a  commentury.*^ — See  hu  Drydtn»  Prose  PVorkt^  vd,  iii. 
p.  94. 

t  It  i«  impossible  to  view  the  portrait  prefixi>d  to  Mr.  Todd's  valuable  edition  of  Spenser,  without  beiag 
incredulous  as  to  its  auUienticity.  There  in  a  pertness  and  satirical  sharpness  in  its  cxpreMsiiMi  very  incon-' 
sistent,  not  only  with  the  disposition  of  the  )N)et.  but  with  the  features  given  to  him  in  every  other  repre^ 
•entat  ion,  of  which  the  Icadiiig  character  if  an  air  of  pensive  sweetness. 
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•vcrlheloss  cihibited  the  most  marked  excellence  as  a  delineator  of  those  passions 
id  emotions  which  approach  to,  or  constitute,  tiie  sublime.  Nowhere  do  we  fmd 
le  asitatioiis  of  fear,  astonishment,  terror,  and  despair,  drawn  with  such  hold 
id  masterly  relief;  they  start  in  li>ini:  ener«:y  from  his  pen,  and  hear  awful  wit- 
Ms  to  ttic  grandeur  and  elevation  of  his  powers. 

It  is  almost  supiTfluous  to  add,  after  what  has  heen  already  observed,  tliat  the 
korality  of  tlic  Fairie  Oiit't^"^-  i^s  throutzliout  pure  and  impressive.  It  is  a  poem 
hich,  more  than  any  other,  inculcates  those  mild  and  passive  virhies,  thai 
atience,  resignation,  and  forbtMranre,  an  hich  owe  their  intluence  to  Christian 
rinciples.  While  vice  and  intem|H*rance  are  developed  in  all  their  hideous  di»- 
>rmity«  those  self-denying  ell'orts,  those  bene\olent  and  snrial  sunpathies,  which 
Dflen  aDd  endear  existence,  are  painted  in  the  most  liewitchin^:  colours:  it  is,  in 
hort,  a  \\ork  from  the  study  of  mIucIi  no  human  heint;  can  rise  without  feeling 
resh  incitement  to  cherish  and  externl  the  chariti<*s  of  life. 

Spenser  died  comparatively,  thoujzh  not  actually,  indigent,  on  the  16th  of 
anuary,  1598. 

31.  Stiblimi, William  Alexandeb,  Earl  of.  This  accomplished  nobleman 
k'as  lK>rn  at  Menstrie,  in  tiie  county  of  Clackmannan,  Scotland,  1580,  a  de- 
cendant  of  the  familv  of  Macdonald.  lie  was  a  fa>ourite  both  of  James  the  First, 
od  of  his  son  Charles,  and  by  the  latter  was  created  Viscount  Canada,  and  sub- 
equcntly  Karl  of  Stirling.  From  an  early  period  he  gave  promise  of  more  than 
ommoii  genius,  and  his  attachment  to  poetry  was  fostered,  as  in  Drummond,  by 
he  sorrows  of  unrequited  lo\e.  To  the  stimulus  of  this  po>M*rful  |)assion  we  art* 
adebted  for  his  **  Aurora  ,  containing  tlu^  first  Fancies  of  the  Authors  Youth," 
.to,  which  was  published,  together  with  some  other  pieces,  in  1G04.  This 
legant  [iroduction,  the  solace  of  a  rural  retreat,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  consists  of  on(;  hundred  an<l  six  sonnets,  ten  songs  or  odes,  some  ma- 
Irigals,  elegies,  etc.,  and  |)laces  the  tabmts  of  the  writer  in  a  >ery  favourable 
MMnt  of  view:  for  the  versification  is  often  peculiarly  harmonious,  and  many 
beauties,  both  in  imagery  and  sentiment,  are  interspersed  through  the  collection, 
irhieli,  though  a  ju\enil<^  production,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  poetical  of  his 
rorks.  The  diction  approximates,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  present  con- 
tun',  that  a  specimen  may  Ik^  considered  as  a  curiosity,  and  will  confirm  the 
issertion  of  Lord  Orford,  that  he  **  wa»  greatly  superior  to  the  st\le  of  his  age."* 
With  the  exception  of  a  littb^  (]uaintn(\ss  in  the  second  line,  the  subsequent  sonnet 
rill  equal  the  expectation  of  llie  seader : — 

SONNET  X. 


•I  sweare,  Aurora,  by  Ihy  starrie  eyes, 

Kad  by  thoHe  ^ol<le^  lockes  whose  locke none  slips, 

lad  by  the  corall  of  thy  rosir  lippi's, 

ind  liy  the  naked  snowos  which  hrntitic  «lies ; 

I  snearp  by  all  ibe  jewels  of  thy  niiii'l. 

l%hose  like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bought. 

thy  aulide  judgement  and  thy  generous  ihou^lit 


Which  in  this  darkened  age  have  clearly  shinM : 
I  sweare  by  those,  and  by  iny  spotless  love, 
And  by  my  secret,  yet  iiiosl  fervent  fires. 
That  1  have  never  nnis d  bnt  ehast  desires, 
\nd  surli  as  niodestie  mii;ht  well  ap})rove. 
riu'ii  since  I  love  those  vntnonK  parts  in  thee, 
Shouldst  thou  not  lo\etiiisv(;rlnons  mind  inniel'*^j 


The  remaining  poems  of  Stirling  consist  of  four  tragedies  in  alternate  rhyme, 
ternietl  by  their  ruthor  *' nionarcbicke  ;"  namely,  Darius,  piiMished  in  1003; 
Croesus,  in  1604;  and  the  Alexandrean  TragcMly,  and  Julius  Ca»sar,  in  1007. 
rheso  pieces  are  not  calcidated  for  tli<^  stage  ;  but  include  some  admirable  lessons 
br  sovereign  power,  and  several  choruses  written  witli  no  small  share  of  poetio 
ligoiir.  With  the  Aurora  in  100 1,  appeared  his  poem  entitled,  **  A  PanTnesis  to 
tfc»  Prince,"  a  production  of  great  vahn*  both  in  a  moral  and  literary  light,  and 
irhich  must  have  been  highly  acce|)talde  to  a  character  so  truly  noble  as  was  that 
ftf  Ilenrv,  to  whose  memorv  he  paid  a  pleasing  tribute,  bv  printing  an  '*  Elegio 
Qn  his  Death/' in  1612. 

*  Kojal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  v   p.  73.  -J-  ClialmcK'x  Kiisli^h  Pmi^,  \<d.  \.  \).  21)S 
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The  most  elaborate  of  this  nobleman's  works  was  given  to  the  poMk  at  1 
burgh,  in  1614,  in  4to,  and  entitled,  **  Domes-day ;  or  the  great  Day  i 
Lord*s  Judgment.*'  It  is  divided  into  twelve  Houres  or  Cantos,  and  has  ai 
comium  prefixed  by  Drummond.  Piety  and  sound  morality,  expressed  ofl 
energetic  diction,  form  the  chief  merit  of  this  long  poem,  for  it  has  little  prete 
to  either  sublimity  or  pathos.  It  had  excited,  however,  the  attention  of  Add 
for  when  the  first  two  books  of  Domes-day  were  reprinted  by  A.  Johnsto 
1720,  their  editor  t('lls  us,  'Uhat  Addison' had  read  the  author's  whole  i 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  and  had  remarked,  that  *  the  beauties  of  our  an 
English  poets  were  too  slightly  passed  over  by  modern  writers,  who,  ou 
peculiar  singularity,  had  rather  take  pains  to  fmd  fault  than  endeavour  to  ex( 

Lord  Stirling  republished  the  whole  of  his  poetical  works,  with  the  exec 
of  the  *'  Aurora,"  in  1G37,  in  a  folio  volume,  including  a  new  but  unGnished  [ 
under  the  title  of  '*  Jonathan."  This  impression  had  undergone  a  most  assM 
revision,  and  was  the  last  labour  of  its  author,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  Febr 
1640,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

32.  Std>et,  Sir  Philip,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  accomplished  chan 
in  the  annals  of  England,  was  born  at  Penshurst,  in  West  Kent,  on  Nor. 
1554,  and  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-one,  on  the  17th  of  October,  ] 
having  been  mortally  wounded  on  the  26th  of  the  pnnreding  September,  in  a 
perate  engagement  near  Zutphen.  **  As  he  was  returning  from  the  field  of  ba 
records  his  friend.  Lord  Brooke,  "  pale,  languid,  and  thirsty  with  excess  of  I 
ing,  he  asked  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  The  water  was  brought ;  am 
no  sooner  approached  his  lips,  than  he  instantly  resigned  it  to  a  dying  ao 
whose  ghastly  countenance  attracted  his  notice — speaking  these  ever-memo 
words  ;  This  man  s  necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine." 

Had  Sir  Philip  paid  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  poetical  art,  there  is  < 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  occupied  a  master's  plaoe  in  this  departn 
as  it  is,  his  poetry,  though  too  often  vitiated  by  an  intermixture  of  antithesi 
false  wit,  and  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  classic  metres,  is  still  rich  with 
quent  proofs  of  vigour,  elegance,  and  harmony.  His  ''Arcadia,"  origi 
published  in  1590,  abounds  in  poetry,  among  which  are  some  pieces  of  di 
guished  merit.  In  1501,  was  printed  his  ''  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  a  collecti 
one  hundred  and  eight  sonnets,  and  eleven  songs,  and  of  these  several  m; 
pronounced  i)eautiful.  They  were  annexed  to  the  subsequent  editions  of  tht 
cadia,  together  with  **  Sonets,"  containing  miscellaneous  pieces  of  lyric  po 
several  of  which  had  appeared  in  Constable's  **  Diana,"  1594.  To  these  m. 
added,  as  completing  his  poetical  works,  fifteen  contributions  to  '^  England's 
con,"  a  few  sonnets  in  '*  England's  Parnassus,"  three  songs  in  *'  The  Lady  of 
a  masque,"  subjoined  to  the  Arcadia,  two  pastorals  in  Davison's  poems,  1611 
an  English  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

That  Sydney  possessed  an  exquisite  taste  for,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  m 
is  sufficiently  e\ident  from  his  eloquent  "Defence  of  Poesy,"  first  publish 
1595.  This,  with  his  Collected  Poetry,  would  form  a  very  acceptable  re| 
especially  if  recommended  by  an  introduction  from  the  elegant  and  glowioj 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  favourite  Sydney  avowedly  is,  and  to  who 
has  already  paid  some  very  interesting  tributes.  * 

The  moral  character  of  this  great  man  equalled  his  intellectual  energy 
the  last  years  of  his  short  life  were  employed  in  translating  Du  Plessi's  exo 
treatise  on   the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

33.  Sylyesteb,  Josui'A,  a  poet  who  has  lately  attracted  a  considerable  d 
of  attention,  from  the  discovery  of  his  having  furnished  to  Milton  the  Prima  Sta 
of  his  Paradise  Lost.     He  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  William  Plumb,  ! 

*  Vide  Potmt,  }W7, 12ino.  4th  edit.;  and  Briiiih  Bibliograplier,  vol.  i.  p.  81—106  and  989-996.  C 
Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  176.  et  seq  ;  aod  vol.  iii  p  389. 
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li  died  at  Hiddleburgh,  in  Zealand,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1618,  aged  fifly- 
P9.     His  principal  work,  a  translation  of  the  *'  Divine  W(H?ks  and  Works'*  of 

■  Bartas,  was  coramcnced  in  1590,  prosecuted  in  1502,  1598,  1599,  and 
■npleted  in  1G05,  since  which  period  it  has  undergone  six  editions ;  three  in 
■rto,  and  three  in  folio,  the  last  being  dated  1641. 

Both  the  version  of  Sylvester,  and  liis  original  poems,  ])ublished  with  it,  are 
narkable  for  their  inequality,  for  great  beauties,  and  for  glaring  defects.  Ilis 
taification  is  sometimes  exquisitely  melodious,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by 

■  contemporaries,  who  distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of ^*  silver-tongued 
iTCSter."*  His  diction  also  is  occasionally  highly  nervous  and  energetic,  and 
Dietinies  simply  elegant;  but  much  more  frequently  is  it  disfigunMl  by  tumour 
id  bombast.  Of  the  golden  lines  which  his  l)u  Bartas  contains,  it  may  be 
cessary  to  furnish  the  reader  some  proof,  and  the  following,  we  imagine,  cannot 
1  to  excite  his  surprise  : 


The  stream's  mild  murmur,  as  it  gonUy  gushes. 
His  healthy  limhc  in  quiet  slumber  hushes; — 
—  all  self-private,  serving  God,  he  writes 
Fearless,  and  rUi^s  hut  what  his  heart  indites, 
'Till  D<>ath,  dread  Servant  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
Comes  very  late  to  his  sole-sealed  Lodge.— 

Let  me.  Good  Lord !  among  the  Great  unkenii'd 
My  rest  of  days  in  the  calm  rountry  end : 
My  company,  pure  thoughts,  to  work  thy  will, 
My  c^urt,  a  cottage  on  a  lowly  hill." 


I  thrice,  thrice  happy  he,  who  shuns  the  cares 

city-troubles,  and  of  state  affairs ; 

d  •erring  Ceres,  tills  with  his  own  team 

•  owo  free  land,  left  by  his  friends  to  him  ! — 
id  leadiag  all  his  life  at  home  in  peace, 
if^ys  in  sight  of  his  own  smoice ;  no  seas, 
I  other  seas  he  knows,  nor  other  torrent, 
■■  that  which  waters  with  his  silver  current 

•  BStiTe  meadows :  and  that  very  earth 
■n  give  him  burial,  which  first  gave  him  birth 

To  aomnion  timely  sleep,  he  doth  not  need 
lhk>p*s  cold  rush,  nor  drowsy  poppy  seed. 

So  popular  was  this  version  in  Ihc  early  pari  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
Mison,  no  indiscriminate  encomiast,  exclaims,  in  an  epigram  to  the  translator, 

**  Behold !  the  revYend  shade  of  Bartas  stands 
Before  my  thought,  and  in  thy  ri^ht  commands, 
That  to  the  %\orld  I  publish  for  him  this, 
*  Bartas  doth  wish  thy  English  now  were  his.^ 
So  well  In  that  are  his  inventions  wrought, 
As  hin  will  now  be  the  translation  thought; 
Thine  the  oriyinal ;  and  France  shall  boast 
No  more  the  maiden  glories  she  has  lost."  f 

ha  greatest  compliment,  however,  which  Sylvester  has  received,  is  the  imita- 
Ml  of  Milton. 

The  virtues  of  Sylvester  were  superior  to  his  talents;  he  was,  in  fact,  to  adopt 
le  laoguage  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  poet 

"  Whom  Envy  scarce  could  hate ;  whom  all  admir'd, 
Who  liv'd  beloved,  and  a  Saint  expir'd/'t 

S4.  Tlrberville,  Geobge,  a  younger  son  of  Nicholas  Turbervillc,  of  White- 
lurch,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  family,  was  horn  about  the 
itr  1540.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  in  1562  became  a 
ember  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  HiTe  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
r  t  lents  and  the  dispatch  of  business,  obtained  for  him  tlie  appointment  ofsecre- 
rj  to]Thomas  Randolph,  Esq.,  ambassador  t-j  the  Court  of  Russia,  and,  whilst 
I  this  country,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  poems  d(*scriptivo  of  its  manners 
id  customs,  addressed  to  Spenser,  Dancie,  and  Park,  and  afterwards  published 
I  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1598,  vol.  I.  pp.  384,  385. 
On  hi«  return  from  this  tour,  ho  added  greatly  to  his  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and 

*  Vide  Wood's  AlbeoB,  vol.  i.  p.  694 ;  and  Philipt'i  Thcatrum. 

\  One  of  the  Epigmmi  prcttxcd  to  the  folio  edition  of  Sylvester's  Workt.  Ten  pages  in  the  copy  of  1641 

*  ooeopicd  bf  eoancnilatonr  Poena  on  the  Tnuwlator. 

%  Lion  bf  Vieean^  under  the  portrait  of  Sylvester,  in  the  editkni  of  1641. 
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a  gentlemaD,  by  the  publication  of  his  '^  Epitaphes,  epigrama,  songs,  and 
%vith  a  discourse  on  the  friendly  alfections  of  Tymetes  to  Pyndara  his  ladie," 
1667.    This  year,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  him  in  prepa: 
his  works  for  the  press  ;  for,  during  its  course,  independent  of  the  collection  | 
mentioned,  he  printed  "The  Ueroycall  Epistles  of  the  learned  Poet  Pu 
Dvidius  Naso:  with  Aulus  Sabinus  answeres  to  certaine  of  the  same,"  8vo, 
''  The  Eclogs  of  the  poet  B.  Mantuan  Carmelitan,  turned  into  English  Terse, 
set  forth  with  the  argument  to  every  eclogue."  12mo.    These  productions, 
his  "Tragical  Tales,  translated  in  time  of  his  troubles,  out  of  Sundrie  Italt 
with  the  argument  and  L*£nvoye  to  each  tale,"  printed  in  1576,  and  again 
1587,  with  annexed  "  Epitaphs  and  Sonets,  and  some  other  broken  pamphli 
and  Epistles,"  together  with  some  pieces  of  poetry  in  his  "Art  of  Venerie," 
in  his  "Booke  of  Faulconrie  or  Hauking,"  1575,  and  a  few  commendatory  s 
addressed  to  his  friends,  form  the  whole  of  his  poetical  works. 

Turberville  enjo\ed,  as  a  writer  of  songs,  sonnets,  and  minor  poems,  a 
degree  of  popularity  in  his  day;  it  was  not,  however,  calculated  for  durabili^i 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  a  poet,  before  the  close  of  the  sevi 
teenth  century.     His  muse  has  experienced  a  temporary  revival,  through 
medium  of  Mr.  Chalmerses  English  Poets,  and  to  the  antiquary,  and  lover  of 
English  literature,  this  reprint  will  he  acceptable;  but,  for  the  general  reader, 
will  be  foimd  delicient  in  many  essential  points.    Fancy,  it  is  true,  may  be 
covered  in  his  pieces,  although  forced  and  quaint ;  but  of  nature,  simplicity^  i 
feeling,  the  |)ortion  is  unfortunately  small.    Occasional  felicity  of  diction,  a  dis 
<)f  classical  allusion,  and  imagery  taken  from  the  amusements  and  customs  of  t1 
age,  are  not  wanting  ;  but  the  warmth,  the  energy,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
are  sought  for  in  vain. 

Our  author  survived  the  vear  1594,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  knovi 

35.  TrssEB,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  popular,  and,  assuredly,  one  of  t 
most  useful  of  our  elder  points,  was  born,  according  to  Dr.  Mavor,  about  151 
and  died  about  1583.  The  work  which  ushers  him  to  notice  here,  and  has  giv 
him  the  appellation  of  the  English  Varro,  was  published  in  1557,  and  entit 
"A  Ilundreth  fiood  Pointes  of  Husbandrie,"  a  small  quarto  of  thirteen  lea^ 
It  was  shortly  followed  by  "One  Ilundreth  Good  Poyntes  of  IIuswilTry  ;'*  and 
1573,  the  whole  was  enlarged  with  the  title  of  "  Five  Ilundreth  Points  of 
Husbandry,  united  to  as  njany  of  (lood  lluswifery."  The  most  complete  edition 
however,  and  the  last  in  the  author's  life-time,  was  printed  1580.  So  accepts 
did  this  production  prove  to  the  lovers  of  poi»try  and  agriculture,  that  it  under 
nineteen  editions  during  its  (irst  century,  and  Dr.  Mavor  s  edition,  published 
1812,  forms  the  last,  and  twenty-^fourth.  The  mutilated  state  of  the  old  copi 
indeed,  exemplifies,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  practical  use  to  which  t 
were  subjected ;  "Some  books,"  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  "became  heir-looi 
from  value,  and  Tusser  s  work,  for  useful  information  in  every  department 
agriculture,  together  with  its  quaint  and  amusing  observations,  perhaps  passed  II 
copies  from  father  to  son,  till  they  crumbled  away  in  the  bare  shifting  of 
pages,  and  the  mouldering  relic  only  lost  its  value,  by  the  casual  mutilation 
time."  That  the  estimation  in  which  the  poems  of  Tusser  were  held  by  Ul 
contemporaries,  might  lead  to  such  a  result,  it  may  be  allowable  to  concloM 
from  the  assertion  of  (iooge,  who,  speaking  of  our  author's  works,  says,  that  "ii 
his  fancie,  they  may,  without  any  presumption,  compare  with  any  of  the  Varroii 
Columellas,  or  Palladios  of  Rome." 

The  great  merit  of  Tusser*s  book,  independent  of  the  utility  of  its  agricul 
precepts,  consists  in  the  faithful  picture  which  it  delineates  of  the  manneA 
customs,  and  domestic  life  of  the  English  farmer,  and  in  the  morality,  pietji 
and  benevolent  simplicity  which  pervade  the  whole.     In  a  political  light  its  pi 
tensions  are  not  great.    The  part  relative  to  Husbandry  is  divided  into  mon 
and  MTittrn  in  quatrains,  of  eleven  syllables  in  each  line,  which  are  frequenli 
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constructed  with  much  terseness,  and  with  happy  epigrammatic  brevity.  The 
abstracts  prefixed  to  each  month,  are  given  in  stiort  verses  of  four  and  five 
syllables  each  ;  and  numerous  illustrative  pieces,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Muswifery,  present  us  with  a  vast  variety  of  metres,  among  which,  as  Ritson 
has  observed,  '*  may  lie  traced  the  popular  stanza  which  attained  so  much 
celebrity  in  the  pastoral  ballads  of  ShcMistone."*  Little  that  can  be  termed 
ornamental,  either  in  imagery  or  episode,  is  to  be  found  in  this  poem;  but  the 
sketches  of  character  and  costume,  of  rural  employment  and  domestic  economy, 
are  so  numerous,  and  given  with  surh  fidelity,  raciness,  and  spirit,  as  to  render 
the  work  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  interesting  and  amusing. 

36.  Warner,  William.  Of  the  biography  of  this  fnie  old  poet,  little  has  de- 
scended to  posterity.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1558; 
and  that  he  died  at  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  by  profession  an  attorney, 
are  two  of  the  principal  facts  which,  by  an  appeal  to  the  parish  register  of  Am- 
well, have  been  riearly  ascertained.  In  a  note  to  his  poem  on  this  village,  Mr. 
Scott  first  communicated  this  curious  document: — **  1608 — IC09.  Master  Wil- 
liam Warner,  a  man  of  good  yeares,  and  of  honest  reputation  :  by  his  profession 
an  atturney  of  the  Common  Pleas:  author  of  Albion's  England,  dyinge  suddenly 
in  the  night  in  his  bedde,  without  any  former  complaynt  or  sieknesse,  on  Thurs- 
day night,  beeinge  the  9th  day  of  March  :  was  buritul  the  Saturday  following, 
and  lyeth  in  the  church  at  the  corner,  undcT  the  stone  of  Gwalter  Fader."  •{• 

The  lines  which  gave  occasion  to  this  extract  form  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the 
memorv  of  the  bard  : 

9 

**  He.  who  in  verse  his  Country's  slopy  Uth\, 
Here  dwelt  awhile;  perrhaiire  here  skelchM  the  scene, 
Where  his  fair  Arpenlile,  from  crowded  rourts 
I'or  pride  self-hanishM,  in  sequeNterM  shades 
iSojouro'd  dis4;uis'd,  and  met  the  slighted  \outh 
Who  long  had  sought  her  love— the  gentle  hard 
Sleeps  here,  by  Fame  forgot /en.** 

The  words  in  Italics  which  close  this  passage,  were  not  at  the  time  they  were 
written  correctly  true,  for  Warner  had  then  hern  a  subject  of  preat  and  judicious 
praise,  both  to  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Percy;  and  since  the  era  of  Scott,  he  has 
been  imitated,  reedited,  and  liberally  applauded.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Warwickshire,  to  have  been  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
to  have  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  his 
poetical  genius  in  the  metropolis.  His  Albion's  England,  on  which  his  fame  is 
founded,  was  first  printed  in  1586,  when  the  poet  was  probably  about  eight  and 
twenty.  It  underwent  six  subsequent  editions  during  the  author's  life-time, 
namely,  in  1589,  1592,  1596,  1597,  1602,  and  1606.  j. 

This  extensive  poetic  history,  which  is  deduced  from  the  deluge  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  is  distributed  into  twelve  books,  and  contains  seventy-seven  chap- 
ters; it  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Hudson,  under  whose  patronage  and 
protection  Warner  appears  to  have  spent  the  latter  portion  of  his  life.  Such  was 
the  popularity  of  '•  Albion's  England,"  that  it  threw  into  the  shade  what  had 
formerly  been  the  favourite  collection,  the  **  Mirror  for  Magistrates;"  Warner 
was  ranked  by  his  contemporaries,  says  Dr.  Percy,  on  a  le>el  with  Spenser; 
they  were  called  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  their  age;i§  and  Meres,  speaking  of  the 
English  tongue,  declares,  that  by  his  (Warner's)  pen,  it  *'was  much  enriched 
and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  ornaments  and  resplendent  habiliments."  Less 
hyperbolical,  and,  therefore,  more  judicious  praise  was  allotted  him  by  Drayton, 
whOy  after  noticing  his  incorrectnesses,  adds  with  a  liberal  spirit — 

•  BibliogniphiaPoetica, p.  374.  t  See  Sharped*  British  Poets,  No.  T,XXIX.  p  17. 

%  Ritsoo  ■  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p.  384.  §  Rcliques,  vol.  ii.  p.  %i9  4tli  e^lit. 
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"  yet  thus  let  me  say 


For  my  old  friend,  some  passages  there  l>e 
Jn  him,  which  1  protest  have  taken  me 
\%'ith  almost  wonder,  so  fine,  so  clear,  and  new, 
As  yet  they  have  been  equalled  by  few  ;'* 

a  decision  which  subsequent  criticism  has  confirmed. 

One  of  his  most  pleasing  episodes,  ''Argentile  and  Curan/'  was  inserted  by 
Mrs.  Cooper  in  her  "Muses'  Library,"  who  justly  terms  it  "a  tale  full  of  beau- 
tiful incidents,  in  the  romantic  taste,  extremely  afTecting,  rich  in  ornament, 
wonderfully  various  in  stile,  and,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pastorals  I 
ever  met  with."*  This  was  again  republished  by  Percy  in  his  "Reliques,"7 
and  fmally  honoured  by  Mason  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Poems,  1796,  where 
it  forms  a  "Legendary  Drama  in  five  acts,  written  on  the  old  English  model." 
Ritson,  Headley,  and  Ellis  have  furnished  us  with  additional  extracts,  and  at 
length  "  Albion's  England"  has  found  its  place  in  the  body  of  our  English  Poetry 
through  the  taste  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Chalmers.  ^ 

Ease,  simplicity,  and  pathos  are  the  leading  virtues  of  Warner's  muse.  He 
eminently  excelled  in  depicting  rural  and  pastoral  life,  and  in  developing  those 
simple  and  touching  emotions  which  pervade  the  innocent  and  artless  tK)som. 
His  vices  were  those  of  his  age,  and  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  inde- 
licacy, inequality,  and  quaintness;  these  expunged,  his  fmer  parts  strongly  in- 
terest our  afTections,  and  endear  to  us  the  memory  of  the  good  old  bard. 

37.  Watson,  Thomas,  a  once  popular  writer  of  sonnets,  was  born  in  London, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  returned  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  the  law.  In  1581,  his  principal  poetical  work  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books,  and  afterwards  published  with  the  following  title,  though 
without  date: — **The  EKATOMIlAeiA,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,  divided 
into  two  Parts:  whereof  the  first  expresseth  the  Author's  Sufferance  in  Love: 
the  latter,  his  long  Farewell  to  Love  and  all  his  Tyrannie.  Composed  by 
Thomas  Watson,  Gentleman  ;  and  publishedat  the  Request  of  certeine  Gentlemen 
his  very  Friends." 

Of  this  Collection,  which  occupies  a  thin  4to,  black  letter,  with  a  sonnet  on 
each  page,  an  admirable  critical  analysis  has  been  given  by  Sir  Egerton  Brid- 
ges, in  the  twelfth  number  of  the  British  Bibliographer,  accompanied  by  seven- 
teen specimens  of  the  sonnets,  and  from  this  critique,  and  from  the  Theatrum 
Poetarum,  edited  by  the  same  elegant  scholar,  we  have  drawn  our  account,  for 
the  original  is  so  scarce  as  to  be  of  hopeless  acquisition. 

It  will  strike  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  poems  which  Watson 
termed  Sonnets,  have  no  pretensions,  in  point  of  mechanism  and  form,  to  the 
character  of  the  legitimate  sonnet.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  though  artificial 
construction  of  the  Petrarcan  model,  they  consist  of  eighteeen  lines,  including 
three  quatrains  in  alternate  rhyme,  and  a  couplet  appended  to  each  quatrain;  a 
system  of  verse  totally  destitute  of  the  union  and  dignity  which  distinguish  this 
branch  of  poetry  in  the  practice  of  the  Italians.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  our  poet  has  occasionally  given  us  a  sonnet  in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  con- 
fines himself  to  fourteen  lines,  and,  as  he  observes,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  sixth 
sonnet,  '^commeth  somwhat  neerer  unto  the  Italian  phrase  than  the  English 
doth."  §  Watson  was,  indeed,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  and  in  the  matter  prefixed 
to  his  first  and  sixth  sonnets,  informs  us  that  he  had  written  apoctm  *'De  Re- 
medio  Amoris,"  and  that  he  was  then  ''busied  in  translating  Petrarch  hissonnetf 
into  Latin, — which  one  day  may  perchance  come  to  light."**  In  fact  there 
appears  to  be  more  of  true  poetry  in  his  Latin  than  in  his  English  verse;  for 
though  to  the  ''Centurie  of  Love"  must  be  attributed  great  purity,  correctoesfti 
and  perspicuity  of  diction,  and  a  versification  uncommonly  polished,  harmonioiM» 

•  Edit  1741.  p.  167.  t  Vol.  ii  p.  238  %  Vol.  if.  p.  499. 

§  BriiiMh  bibliognphctf  No.  xii  p  7.  **  Ibid.  p.  &,7. 
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d  well  sustained,  yet  the  soul  of  poetry,  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  energy  of 
itiment,  will  be  found  wanting.  In  their  place  Watson  has  bestowed  upon  us 
multitude  of  metaphysical  conceits,  an  exuberant  store  of  classical  mythology, 
id  an  abundance  of  learned  allusion ;  but  to  adopt  the  interesting  observations  of 
e  critic  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  '^  to  meditate  upon  a  subject,  till 
is  broken  into  a  thousand  remote  allusions  and  conceits;  to  accustom  the  mind 
a  familiarity  with  metaphysical  subtleties  and  casual  similitudes  in  contradictory 
i|ects,  is  to  cultivate  intellectual  habits  directly  opposite  to  those  from  whence 
iai  poetry  springs;  and  to  produce  eflects  directly  opposite  to  those  which  real 
}etry  is  intended  to  produce. 

**  The  real  poet  does  but  pursue,  fix,  and  heighten  those  day-dreams  which 
rery  intellectual  being  more  or  less  at  times  indulges ;  though  the  ditference  of 
16  degree,  as  well  as  of  the  frequency,  in  which  individuals  indulge  them,  is 
icalculable;  arising  from  the  dilTercnce  of  mental  talent  and  sensibility,  as  well 
s  of  cultivation.  But  who  is  there  in  whose  fancy  some  absent  image  does  not 
ccasionally  revive?  And  who  is  there  so  utterly  dull  and  hard,  that  in  him  it 
rises  unassociated  with  the  slightest  emotion  of  pain  or  pleasure?  Yet  in  what 
bondance  and  richness  of  colouring  such  images  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
he  mind  of  the  poet?  Visions  adhere  to  the  boughs  of  every  tree;  and  painting 
rhat  he  sees  and  feels  with  his  natural  enthusiam,  he  carries  the  reader  of 
eDsibility  along  with  him;  kindles  his  fainter  ideas  into  a  flame ;  draws  forth  the 
et  weak  impression  into  body  and  form;  and  irradiates  his  whole  brain  with  his 
^D  light.  The  chords  of  the  heart  are  touched;  and  while  thus  played  upon 
iroduce  enchanting  music;  till,  as  the  spell  is  silent,  the  object  of  this  borrowed 
Dspiration  is  astonished  to  find,  that  all  this  brilliant  entertainment  sprung  from 
he  wand  of  the  poetical  magician. 

"  If  this  be  the  secret  of  true  poetry,  what  is  he  who  seeks  to  convey  images 
ounnatural,  that  no  one  had  ever  even  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  them  before,  and 
H)  one  can  sympathize  with  them  when  expressed?  Can  he  whose  thoughts  find 
ID  mirror  in  the  minds  of  others  be  a  poet?  Is  not  a  metaphysical  poet  a  contra- 
liction  of  terms  ? 

**  He  who  adopts  these  principles,  will  think  of  Watson  as  I  do. — Has  he 
Minted  the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind,  or  or  the  heart?  Has  he  given 

**  A  local  habitation  and  a  name  ^ 

o  those  *  airy  nothings*  which  more  or  less  haunt  every  fancy?  Or  has  he  not 
Mtdown  rather  to  exercise  the  subtlety  of  his  wit,  than  to  discbarge  the  fullness 
rf  his  bosom  r* 

Yet  has  Watson,  with  these  vital  defects,  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Steevcns 
uperior  as  a  sonneteer  to  Shakspeare  ;  a  preference  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
non  to  consider  in  the  chapter  appropriated  to  the  minor  parts  of  our  great 
Iramatist. 

Beside  the  '^  Hekatompathia,'*  Watson  published,  in  1561,  a  Latin  translation 
>f  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles;  in  1582,  **  Ad  Olandum  de  Eulogiis  serenissimas 
lostrae  Elizabethan  post  Anglorum  proclia  cantatis,  Decastichon  ;*'  in  1586,  a  Para- 

Ehrase  in  Latin  verse  of  the  '^  Raptus  Ilelenie,*'  of  Coluthus;  in  1590,  an  English 
^ersion  of  Italian  Madrigalls,  and  ''  MeliboDus,  a  Latin  Eclogue  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,**  4to;  in  1592,  he  printed  *^  Aminta  Gaudia,*'  in 
liexameter  verses,  4to  ;  and  beside  other  fugitive  pieces,  two  poems  of  his  are  in- 
lerted  in  the  '*  Phoenix  Next,  1593,  and  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  1600. 

Watson  has  been  highly  praised  by  Nash,  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  by  Meres  ; 
the  latter  asserting  that  *'  as  Italy  had  Petrarch,  so  England  had  Thomas  Wat- 
■oo.*'  -f  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1595,  for  Nash,  in  his  ''  Have 
with  you  to  SalTron  Walden,"  printed  in  1596,  speaks  of  him  as  then  deceased, 
adding,  "  that  *'  for  all  things  he  has  left  few  his  equals  in  England." 

*  British  fiibliogmpber,  No.  xii.  p.  3,  4.  t  Ccnvura  Literaria,  vul.  ii.  p.  47. 
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38.  WiLLOBiE,  Henry.  From  the  Preface  of  Hadrian  Dorrell,  to  the  firat 
edition  of  Willobie*s  ''  Avisa,'*  in  1594,  in  which,  he  terms  the  author,  *'  a  youngi 
man,  and  a  scholar  of  very  good  hope,"  there  is  foundation  for  conjecturing  that 
our  poet  was  born  about  the  year  1595.  It  appears  also  from  this  prefatory  mat- 
ter, that,  ^'  being  desirous  to  see  the  fashions  of  other  countries  for  a  time,  he  not 
long  sithence  departed  voluntarily  to  her  majestie*s  service/*  and  that  Dorrell,  ii 
his  friend's  absence,  committed  his  poem  to  the  press.  *  He  gave  it  the  following] 
title,  '*  Willobie  his  Avisa;  or  the  true  picture  of  a  modest  Maid  and  of  a  cl 
and  constant  wife.  In  hexameter  f  verse.  The  like  argument  whereof  was  m 
heretofore  published  :**  4to.  A  second  edition  was  published  by  the  same  editor  ii 
1596,  with  an  Apology  for  the  work,  dated  June  30,  and  concluding  with  tl 
information,  that  the  author  was  ^'  of  late  gone  to  God."  A  fourth  impressioB, 
*^  corrected  and  augmented,"  consisting  of  72  leaves  4to,  made  its  appearance  ii 
1609,  with  the  addition  of  '^  the  victorie  of  English  Chastitie  never  befoni 
published,"  and  subscribed  ^*  Thomas  Willoby  frater  Henrici  Willoby  nuper 
defuncti." 

Mr.  Haslewood  conjectures  from  DorrelFs  calling  Willobie  his  chamber-fellow, 
and  then  dating  his  Preface  from  his  chamber  in  Oxford  ;  and  from  a  passage  ii 
the  '*  Avisa"  itself,  that  our  author  was  educated  in  that  university,  and  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Kent.:}^  We  are  told  likewise  by  Dorrell,  in  his  '^  Apologie,"  that 
his  friend  had  written  a  poem  entitled  *'  Susanna,"  which  still  remained  in  mt- 
nuscript. 

The  '^  Avisa,"  which  consists  of  a  great  number  of  short  cantos,  is  written  It 
exemplify  and  recommend  the  character  of  a  chaste  woman,  under  all  the  temp- 
tations to  which  the  various  situations  incident  to  her  life,  expose  her.  *^  In  t 
void  paper,"  says  the  editor,  ''  rolled  up  in  this  book,  I  found  this  very  name 
Avisa,  written  in  great  letters,  a  pretty  distance  asunder,  and  under  every  letter 
a  word  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  in  this  forme: — 


A. 

V. 

I. 

s. 

A. 

Amans. 

Vxor. 

InTiolata. 

Semper. 

Amanda. 

That  is,  in  elTect,  A  loving  wife  that  never  violated  her  faith  is  alwayes  to  be 
beloved.  Which  makes  me  conjecture,  that  he  minding  for  his  recreation  to 
set  out  the  idea  of  a  constant  wife  (rather  describing  what  good  wives  should  do 
than  registering  what  any  hath  done),  devised  a  woman's  name  that  might  fitly 
expresse  this  woman's  nature  whom  he  would  aim  at :  desirous  in  this  [as  I  con- 
jecture) to  imitate  a  far  off,  either  Plato  in  his  commonwealth,  or  More  in  hii 
Utopia."  §  Prefixed  are  two  commendatory  copies  of  verses,  of  which  the  second, 
signed  '*Contraria  Contrariis,"  is  remarkable  for  an  allusion  to  Shakspeare*i 
"  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Of  invention  and  enthusiasm,  the  poet's  noblest  boast,  few  traits  are  discover- 

*  In  the  Apologie  of  Dorrell,  dated  1596,  and  annexed  to  the  second  edition,  he  tells  us,  that  **  ibii 
poetical  fiction  was  penned  by  the  anthor  at  least  for  thirty-and-five  yeares  sithence.**  ^  If  there  wtf 
■iifRcient  ground  for  this  assertion,"  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  ^  it  fixes  the  time  of  the  com^KMilioii  aboat 
1661,  and  supposing  the  author  then,  as  seems  rea<ioiiablc  to  presume,  to  have  attained  his  twenly-€nft 
year,  it  places  the  time  of  his  birth,  as  coujecturally  fixed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  at  1540.  However,  some  doobt 
arises  whether  this  inference  is  not  contradicted  by  the  preface  of  1594  .  which  describeti  the  anthor  lOC 
only  as  *  a  scholar  of  very  sood  hope,'  but  also  as  a  *  yonnj;  man,*  who.  desirous  of  seeing  the  fashiuosof 
other  countries,  had, '  not  long  sithence,'  departed  voluntarily  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  Here  the  moH 
enlarged  meaoing  bestowed  on  the  expression  *  not  Umg  sithence,'  can  neither  explain  the  sentence  thai 
calls  nim  a  *  scholar  of  very  good  hope,*  nor  that  of  a  *  young  man,'  whereby  thejr  shall  be  terms  appBraMt 
to  a  person  who  had  written  thirty  >cars  before,  and  from  the  alMive  iufennce  might  have  been  then  ia  thi 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  probale  the  preface  may  be  relied  on;  otherwise  the  author's  departtft 
from  this  country  will  be  found  too  remote  for  the  term  of  any  volontary  engagement,  civil  or  military,  thai 
could  be  attachctl  to  foreign  si>r>ice.  Dorrell's  subseqii«*nt  anachronism  may  be  ascribed  to  inadvrrtMof : 
to  a  zealous  but  hurried  attempt  to  parry  the  attack  of  the  critic,  by  the  supposed  youth  of  the  writer ; 
by  fixing  the  compositicm  at  a  nenod  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  an  nnfavourable  compariaon  with  ~ 
recent  productions.*'    British  Bibliographer.  No.  XIV.  p.  943. 

+  Tlie  term  hexameter  is  here  meant  to  designate  stanias  ccMisisting  of  six  lines. 

i  British  Bibliographer,  No.  XIV  p.  »ia  §  Ibid.  p.  946. 
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ible  in  the  Avisa,  oor  can  it  display  any  vivid  delineation  of  passion ;  but  it  occa- 
ionally  unfolds  a  pleasing  vein  of  description,  and  both  the  diction  and  metre  aro 
iniformly  clear,  correct,  and  flowing.  Indeed,  the  versification  may  be  pro- 
lounced,  for  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  peculiarly  sweet  and  well  modulated, 
nd  the  whole  poem,  in  language  and  rhyme,  makes  a  close  approximation  to 
Dodern  usage. 

39.  Wither,  George.  This  very  voluminous  writer  is  introduced  here,  in 
onscqnence  of  his  ''  Juvenilia,*'  which  constitute  the  best  of  his  works,  having 
leen  all  printed  or  circulated  before  the  death  of  Shakspean\  lie  was  born  at 
leotworth,  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  in  1590,  and,  after  a  long  life  of  tumult, 
icissitude,  and  disappointment,  died  in  his  soventy-^^ighth  year,  in  1667.  Ho 
M>ntinued  to  wield  his  pen  to  the  last  month  of  his  existence,  and  more  than  one 
lundred  of  his  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Park,  in 
I  very  curious  and  elaborate  catalogue  of  his  works.  We  shall  confme  ourselves, 
lx>wever,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  to  that  portion  of  his  poetry  which  was 
:d  circulation  previous  to  1616. 

It  appears  from  Wither*s  own  catalogue  of  his  works,*  that  four  of  his  earliest 
)oems,  entitled  "IterHibernicum,"  *'  Iter  Boreale,"  **  Patrick's  Purgatory,"  and 
'  Philaret's  Complaint,"  were  lost  in  manuscript.  The  first  of  his  published 
ffoductions  was  printed  in  1611,  under  the  title  of  '' Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt: 
r  Satyricall  Essays.  Divided  into  two  Bookes;"  8vo,  to  which  wero  annexed 
^  The  Scourge,"  a  satire,  and  '^  Certaine  Epigrams,"  This  book,  he  tells  us, 
na  written  in  1611,  and  its  unsparing  severity  involved  him  in  persecution, 
md  condemned  him  for  several  months  to  a  prison.  It  was  nevertheless  highly 
opular,  and  underwent  an  eighth  impression  in  1633. 

An  elegant  w  riter  in  the  British  Bibliographer  has  subjoined  the  following  very 
DSt  and  interesting  remarks  to  his  notice  of  these  poignant  satires.  '^  The  reign 
\(  King  James,"  he  observes,  '^  was  not  propitious  to  the  higher  orders  of  poetry. 
ill  those  bold  features,  which  nourished  the  romantic  energies  of  the  age  of  his 
iredecessor,  had  been  suppressed  by  the  selfish  pusillanimity  and  pedantic  policy 
>f  this  inglorious  monarch.  Loving  flattery,  and  a  base  kind  of  luxurious  ease, 
le  was  insensible  to  the  ambitions  of  a  gallant  spirit,  and  preferred  the  cold 
md  barren  subtleties  of  scholastic  learning  to  the  breathing  eloquence  of  those 
irho  were  really  inspired  by  the  muse.  Poetical  composition  therefore  soon 
issumed  a  new  character.  Its  exertions  were  now  overlaid  by  learning,  and  the 
itrange  conceits  of  metaphysical  wit  took  place  of  the  creations  of  a  pure  and 
msophisticated  fancy.  It  was  thus  that  Donne  wasted  in  the  production  of 
mprofitable  and  short-lived  fruit  the  powers  of  a  most  acute  and  brilliant  mind. 
[t  was  thus  that  Phineas  Fletcher  threw  away  upon  an  unmanageable  subject 
he  warblings  of  a  copious  and  pathetic  imagination.  The  understanding  wa.<7 
nore  exercised  in  the  ingenious  distortion  of  artificinl  stores,  than  the  faculties 
?bich  mark  the  poet  in  pouring  forth  the  visions  of  natural  fiction. 

**  Such  6cene8  as  youthful  poets  dream, 
On  8U  mroer  eve,  by  haunted  stream, 

were  now  deemed  insipid.    The  Fairy  Fables  of  Gorgeous  Chivalry  were  thought 
DO  rude  and  boisterous,  and  too  unphilosophical  lor  the  erudite  ear  of  the  book- 
earned  king  I 
*•  As  writers  of  verse  now  brought  their  compositions  nearer  to  the  nature  of 

EDse,  the  epoch  was  favourable  to  the  satirical  class,  for  which  so  much  food  was 
mishcd  by  the  motley  and  vicious  manners  of  the  nation.  Witlier,  therefore, 
Mtrsting  with  indignation  at  the  view  of  society  which  presented  itself  to  his  young 
Dind,  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of  publication,  to  which  the  pro-* 
Huc  taste  of  the  times  was  well  adapted;  but  he  disdained,  and,  perhaps,  felt 
himself  unqualified,  to  use  that  glitter  of  false  ornament,  which  was  now  sul)- 

*  At  the  end  of  bif  '*Fidei  Anglicmim,*'  1660. 
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8titiite(]  for  the  true  decorations  of  the  muse.  '  I  have  arrived,'  says  he,  '  to  be 
as  plain  as  a  pack-saddle.' — *  Though  you  understand  them  not,  yet  because  yoo 
see  this  wants  some  fine  phrases  and  flourishes,  as  you  find  other  men's  writini» 
stuifed  withal,  perhaps  you  will  judge  me  unlearned.' — *  Yet  I  could  with  ea« 
have  amended  it ;  for  it  cost  me,  I  protest,  more  labour  to  observe  this  plainness, 
than  if  1  had  more  poetically  trimmed  it.'  "* 

The  plainness  of  which  Wither  hero  professes  himself  to  have  leen  studious, 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  his  best  writings.  Dismissing  with 
contempt  the  puorilities  and  conceits  which  deformed  the  pages  of  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  cultivatod,  with  almost  uniform  assiduity,  a  simplicity  of  style, 
and  an  expression  of  natural  sentiment  and  feeling,  which  have  occasioned  the 
revival  of  his  choicest  compositions  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  will  for  cyct 
stamp  them  with  a  permanent  value. 

Returning  to  his  Juvenilia,  we  find  that  in  1612  he  published  in  a  thin  quarto, 
**  Prince  Henrie's  Obsequies ;  or  mournful!  Elegies  upon  his  Death.  With  a  sup- 
posed Interlocution  between  the  Ghost  of  Prince  Henry  and  Great  Britaine;" 
which  was  followed  the  succeeding  year  by  his  **  Epithalamia :  or  Nuptiall  Poemes,'* 
4to,  on  the  marriage  of  Frederick  the  Fifth,  with  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
James  the  First.  These  pieces  have  been  re-printed,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in 
his  '*  Restituta :"  the  Obsequies  contain  forty-five  elegiac  sonnets,  succeeded  by 
an  Epitaph,  the  Interlocution,  and  a  Sonnet  of  Death,  in  Latin  rhymes,  with  a 
paraphrastic  translation.  Among  the  numerous  sonnet-writers  of  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  Wither  claims  a  most  respectable  place,  and  many  of  these  little 
elegies  deserve  a  rescue  from  oblivion.  We  would  particularly  point  out  Nos.  14 
and  17,  from  which  an  admirable  sonnet  might  be  formed  by  subjoining  six  lines 
of  t!)e  former  to  the  first  two  quartuorzains  of  the  latter,  and  this  without  the  al- 
teration of  a  syllable  ;  the  octave  will  then  consist  of  a  soliloquy  by  the  poet  him- 
self, and  the  sestain  be  addressed  to  Elizabeth  the  sister  of  Prince  Henry;  a  tran- 
sition which  is  productive  of  a  striking  and  happy  effect:— 


**  Thrice  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had  kept 
Within  the  circuit  of  some  little  Village, 
111  ignorance  of  Courts  and  Princes  slept. 
Manuring  of  an  honest  halfe-plough  tillage : 
Or  else,  1  would  1  were  as  young  agen 
As  when  E/iza,  our  last  Phoenix  died ; 
My  childish  yeares  had  not  conceived  then 


What  'twas  to  lose  a  Prince  so  dignified  ^— 
Thy  brother's  well :  and  would  not  change  estates 
VVith  any  prince  that  reigns  beneath  the  skie : 
No,  not  with  all  the  world's  great  potentates : 
His  plumes  have  born  him  to  eternitie  !  — 
He  shall  escape  (for  so  th'  Almighty  wills) 
The  stormy  Winter  of  ensuing  ills-^'t 


In  1614,  our  author  published  '*  A  Satyre  written  to  the  King's  most  excellent 
Miijestie,"  8vo;  and  **  The  Shepherds  Pipe,'*  8vo ;  the  latter,  a  production  of 
high  poetical  merit,  having  being  composed  in  conjunction  with  Browne,  the 
author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

In  1015,  appeared  *' The  Shepheard's  Hunting:  B(Mng  certaino  Eglogues. 
written  during  the  time  of  the  Author's  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsey," 
8vo.  This  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  '*  Shepheard's  Pipe,"  and 
is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  prior  portion:  Phillips,  indeed,  speakings 
of  Wither,  says,  "  the  most  of  poetical  fancy,  which  I  remember  to  have 
found  in  any  of  his  writings,  is  in  a  little  piece  of  pastoral  jjoetry,  called  **The 
Shepheard's  Hunting."  j: 

The  next  work  with  which  Wither  favoured  us,  though  not  published  for  ge- 
neral circulation  before  1019,  yet,  as  the  stationer,  George  Norton,  tells  us,  had 
heen  'Mong  since  imprinted  for  the  use  of  the  author,  to  bestow  on  such  as  had 
N  '»l'!i.farily  requt^sted  it  in  way  of  adventure;  words  which  seem  to  intiaiato,  thai 
i!  s^d  luen  dispersed  for  thepur|)Ose  of  pecuniary  return,  and  probably  with  the 
ititcnt  of  supporting  the  bard  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea.  It  haf 
accordingly  a  title-|)age  which  implies  a  second  impression,  and  is  termed  **Fi- 

*  Hritinh  Bibliincraplitr,  No.  I  p  4  5.  t  itcstitnta,  No.  M.  p.  3M 

%  Tbvatruin  Poetarum,  edit.  1675. 
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Kewly  corrected  and  augmented/'     This  is  a  ^ork  which  oiiglit  to  have 

d  the  memory  of  Wither  from  the  sarcasms  of  Butler,  Swift,  and  Pope;  ,. 

splays  a  vein  of  poetry  at  once  hijihly  elegant,  impassioned,  ahd   de-  \ 

?.  To  *' Fidelia"  was  first  annexed  the  two  exquisite  songs,  reprinted  by 

CYy  commencing 

^  Shall  I,  wasting  in  dispaire,** 
•♦  Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me."  * 

(hall  close  thelistof  those  works  of  Wither  that  fall  within  the  era  to  which 
limited,  by  noticing  his  '*Faire  Virtue:  the  Mistresso  of  Phirarete,"  8vo. 
Autiful  production,  glowing  with  all  the  ardours  of  a  poetic  fancy,  was  one 
arliest  compositions,  and  is  alluded  to  in  his  ''  Satire  to  the  King,"  in  1G14, 
vhich  period  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  widely  circulated  in  manu- 
for  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  the  copy  of  1622,  published  by  John  Grismand, 
ich  was  originally  prefixed  to  an  anonymous  edition  printed  by  John 
;,  and  not  now  supposed  to  bo  in  existence,  Wither  tells  us,  that  *'  the  * 
ras  composed  many  years  agone,  and,  unknown  to  the  author,  got  out  of  his 
by  an  acquaintance;"  and  he  adds,  *' when  1  lirst  composed  it,  I  well  liked 
,  and  it  well  enough  became  my  years."    To  high  praise  of  this  work  in  iU  |^ 

I  capacity,  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  annexed  the  important  remarks,  that  it 
a  more  perfect  svstem  of  female  tuition  than  is  any  where  else  to  be  dis- 
1. 

^reat  misfortune  of  Wither  was,  that  the  multitude  of  his  subsequent  pub- 
8,  many  of  which  were  written  during  the  effervescence  of  party  zeal,  and 
luently  debased  by  coarse  and  vulgar  language,  overwhelmed  the  merits  of 
'lier  productions.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded,  that  his  prose,  during  the 
leriod  of  his  authorship,  generally  exhibits  great  strength,  perspicuity,  and 
Q  from  alTectation ;  and  on  the  best  of  his  poetical  eiTusions  we  may  cht^T- 
Bsent  to  the  following  encomium  of  an  able  and  impartial  judge : — *^lf 
be  the  power  of  commanding  the  imagination,  conveyed  in  measure  and 
ive  epithets.  Wither  was  truly  a  poet.  Perhaps  there  is  no  where  to  be 
a  greater  variety  of  English  measure   than  in  his  writings  (Shakspeare  t 

d),  more  energy  of  thought,  or  more  frequent  development  of  the  delicate  J 

lis  of  the  human  heart."f  •[ 

WoTTON,  Sir  Henrt.  This  elegant  scholar  and  accomplished  gentleman 
iy-eiglit  years  of  age  when  Shakspeare  died,  being  born  at  Boughton-Hall 
t,  in  1568.     His  correspondence  with  Milton  on  the  subject  of  Conms  in  jl 

ton  record,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent 
If  after  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  would  not  long 
I  a  stranger  cither  to  the  reputation  or  the  person  of  the  great  Dramatic 
ary  of  his  times. 

ing  mentioned  these  great  poets  as  contemporaries  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  it  ij 

J  a  subject  of  pleasing  speculation  to  conjecture  how  far  they  could  be  pcr- 
known  to  each  other.  The  possibility  of  some  intercourse  of  this  kind, 
transient,  seems  to  have  forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  an  elegant  poet  and 
f  the  present  day ;  speaking  of  Comus,  presented  at  Ludlow-Castle  in  1634, 
larks, — *^Much  it  hus  appeared  to  me  of  the  Shakspearean  diction  and 
ra  and  form  of  sentiment  may  be  traced  in  this  admirable  and  delightful 
:  ID  wliich  the  streams  of  the  Avon  mix  with  those  of  the  Arno,  of  the 
0y  and  the  Ilissus.  Part  of  Milton's  alTectionate  veneration,  besido  what 
'rem  congenial  mind,  may  have  arisen  from  personal  respect.  At  the  death 
KSPEARE,  Milton  was  in  his  eighth  year. 

que*,  vol  iii.  4th  edit.  p.  190— 2(>4. 

ryaple't  Extracts  fcom  VVither's  JuTeiiilia,  17H5.  \\  \ 
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lleroum  laudes  et  facta  Parentam 


Jam  legere,  et  qii«  sit  poterat  cognoBoere  Vlrtiii  .** 

''  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they  never  met.  Shakspeare,  if  they  did  see  each 
other,  could  not  but  be  charmed  with  the  countenance  and  manners  of  a  boy  liks 
Milton:  and  Milton,  whose  mind  was  never  childish,  and  whose  countenance tt 
ten  has  the  n^odest  but  decisive  character  of  his  high  destiny,  would  feel  the  in- 
terview :  his  young  heart  would  dilate,  and  every  recollection  would  bring  Shak- 
spt'are,  once  seen  and  heard,  to  his  remembrance  and  imagination  with  increasing 
force."  * 

The  most  powerful  circumstance  which  militates  against  this  interesting  sap- 
position,  is,  that,  if  such  an  interview  had  taken  place,  we  should,  in  ail  proba- 
bility, have  found  it  recorded  in  the  minor  poems,  Latin  or  English,  of  Milton,  who 
has  tliere  preserved  many  of  the  occurrences  of  his  youthful  days,  and  wouU 
scarcely  have  failed,  we  think,  to  put  the  stamp  of  immortality  on  such  an  event. 

The  poetry  of  Wotton,  though  chiefly  written  for  the  amusement  of  his  leisure, 
and  through  the  excitement  of  casual  circumstances,  possesses  the  invaluable  at- 
tractions of  energy,  simplicity,  and  the  most  touching  morality;  it  comes  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  whether  employed  on  an  amatory  or  didactic  subject,  makes 
its  appropriate  impression  with  an  air  of  sincerity  which  never  fails  to  delight.  Of 
this  description  are  the  pieces  entitled,  ^' A  Farewell  to  the  Vanities  of  the  World;'* 
the  ''Character  of  a  Happy  Life,"  and  the  Lines  on  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
One  of  his  earliest  pieces,  being  ''written  in  his  youth,*'  was  printed  in  Davi- 
son's "Poetical  Rhapsody,"  1602,  and  his  Remains  were  collected  and  published 
by  his  amiable  friend  Isaac  Walton.  Sir  Henry  died.  Provost  of  Eton,  in  De- 
cember, 1639,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  drawing  up  these  Critical  Notices  of  the  principal  poets  who,  independent 
of  the  Drama,  flourished  during  the  life^time  of  Shakspeare,  we  have  been 
guided  chiefly  by  the  consideration  of  their  positive  merit,  or  great  incidental 
popularity;  and  few,  if  any,  who,  on  these  bases,  call  for  admission,  have  pro- 
bably been  overlooked.  There  is  one  poet,  however,  whose  memory  has  been 
preserved  by  Philips,  and  of  whom,  from  the  high  character  given  of  him  by 
this  critic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  ;  for  if  the  following  eulogium 
on  the  compositions  of  this  writer  be  not  the  result  of  a  marked  partiality,  it 
should  stimulate  to  an  ardent  enquiry  after  manuscripts  so  truly  valuable. 

"  John  Lane,  a  fine  old  Queen  Elizabeth's  gentleman,  who  was  living  within 
my  remembrance,  and  whose  several  Poems,  had  they  not  had  the  ill  fate  to 
remain  unpublisht,  when  much  better  meriting  than  many,  that  are  in  print, 
might  possibly  have  gained  him  a  name  not  much  inferior,  if  not  equal  to  Dray- 
ton, and  others  of  the  next  rank  to  Spenser ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  pro<luc't  in 
manuscript,  namely  his  "  Poetical  Vision,'  his  '  Alarm  to  the  Poets,'  his 
*  Twelve  Months,'  his  '  Guy  of  Warwick,  a  Heroic  Poem'  (at  least  as  much  as 
many  others  that  are  so  entitled],  and  lastly  his  'Supplement  to  Chaucer^s 
Squire's  Tale.' "t 

It  hashappened  unfortunately  for  Lane,  that  the  only  specimen  of  his  writings 
which  has  met  the  eye  of  a  modern  critic,  has  proved  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment. Warton,  after  recording  that  a  copy  of  Lane's  supplement  to  Chaucer 
existed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  adds,  "  I  conceived  great  expecta- 
tations  of  him  on  reading  Phillips's  account.  Rut  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  for 
Lane's  performance,  upon  perusal,  proved  to  be  not  only  an  inartificial  imitation 
of  Chaucer's  manner,  but  a  weak  elTort  of  invention."  ±  This  discovery,  how- 
ever, should  not  arrest  all  future  research ;  for  his  tour  preceding  poems,  of 
which  the  latter  two  must  necessarily,  from  their  titles,  be  of  considerable  length, 
may  yet  warrant  the  decision  of  Phillips.^ 


*  ^  I/aura :  or  an  Anthologv  of  Sonnets."    By  Cnpel  I^offt    5  toIh.    Pref.  p.  czHt. 
~  TlicAtnim  Poc*tar*im  npucl  Bryd)^,  p.  318,  319.         t  ObverTatioBs  on  Hpenscr,  toI.  i.  p.  156,  155. 
It  iiiuy   be  usLfiil  in  tliiii    note,  to  plneei  in  immediHte  juxta-po«ilion,  th«  namei  of  the  Poiti 
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To  this  brief  summary  of  Master-Bards  we  shall  now  subjoin,  in  a  tabular  and 
alphabetic  form,  a  catalogue  of  those  numerous  minor  poets  who  were  content  to 
follow  Id  the  train  of  more  splendid  talent.  In  carrying  this  arrangement  into 
eiecutiooy  it  will  not  be  necessary,  after  (he  example  of  Ritson,  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  poet  every  individual  who  contributed  a  single  copy  of  verses,  as  a 
tribute  to  contemporary  merit — a  prostitution  of  the  title  which  appears  truly 
ridiculous;  for  though  bulk  be  no  proof  of  excellence,  yet  were  we  to  assign  the 
name  of  poet  to  every  penner  of  a  stanza,  the  majority  of  those  who  barely  read 
and  write,  might  be  included  in  the  list.  To  those  alone,  therefore,  who  either 
published  themselves,  or  had  their  productions  thrown  into  a  collective  form  by 
others,  will  the  appellation  be  allotted. 

With  a  view  to  simplicity  and  brevity,  the  Table  will  consist  but  of  three  parts; 
the  Grst,  occupied  by  the  names  of  the  poets;  the  second,  by  abbreviated  titles  of 
their  works,  with  their  dates  ;  and  the  third,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  similar  epithets,  will  contain  arbitrary  marks,  designative  of  the  general 
merit  of  their  writings,  and  forming  a  kind  of  graduated  scale.  Thus  mediocri^ 
ilf  will  be  designated  by  a  line  (|);  excellence  will  be  expressed  by  eight 
asterisks  before  the  mark  of  mediocrity  c*******]).  and  aibsoluie  taorlhleaaneia 
by  eight  after  it  (| *******•)  while  the  intermediate  shades  of  merit  will  be  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  by  the  intervening  asterisks.  Occasional  notes,  where  pecu- 
liarity of  any  kind  may  call  for  them,  will  be  added. 

On  this  plan  of  tabular  construction,  the  tediousness  of  a  mere  catalogue  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  avoided;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  adequately  accurate 
view  be  given  of  the  multiplicity  and  diffusion  of  poetical  composition  which  per- 
vaded this  fertile  period. 


we  haTe  thus  enumerated,  as  leaders  of  a  great  portion  of  their  Art,  during  a  period  of  half  a 
tiiry. 

1.  BcaoDiont.  Sir  John. — 2.  Breton. — 3.  Browne. — 4  Chalkhill. —  5.  Chapman. — 5  Churchyard.— ^ 
7.  CoostaUe.— 8  Daniel — 9.  Daries. — 10.  Davom. —  11.  Donne. — 12.  Drayton.— 13.  Drummood. — 
R  Fairfax.— 15.  Fitzgefirey.— 16.  Fletcher,  Giles.— 17.  Fletcher.  Phineas.— 18.  Gascoigne.— 19.  Greene. 
—iO.  HalJ.— 31.  Harington.— 23.  Jonsnn.— 23.  I^gc— 24.  Marlowe.— 25.  Marston.— 26.  Niccols.— 
17.  Kalfifh.— 28.  Sackville.— 29.  SouthweU.— 30.  Spenser.— 31.  Stirling.— 32.  Sydney —33.  SjWester. 
-31.  TurberfiUe^35.  Tusser.— 36.  Warner.— 37.  Watson— 38.  WiUobie  — 39.  Wither.-40.  Wot- 
loo. — Laoe. 
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TABLE  OF  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS  POETS, 

DURING  THE  AGE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


'••< 


S^Al^B  • 


«« 
C 


«» 


s  ■?  -^^ 

^              :^               b 
••-••••I 

Aekeley,  TJumuu,     <*  A  most  lameDtable  and  tragical  Historie."  12mo.     .       1570 
A  Iranslalion  from  a  uovcl  of  Bandello.       ..... 

Anderton,  JcuTiet,  Ane  godly  trealis,  calit  the  first  and  second  cumming  of  Christ, 
^itb  the  tone  of  the  wintersiiycht.  16mo.  Edin.  .  .         1595 

Andrewct  Thomas.  The  Unmasking  of  a  feminine  Machia veil.  4to.  1604 

Armeson,  Jamet,  Carolana,  that  is  to  say,  aPoeme  in  Honour  of  our  King,  Charles- 
James,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  Charles,  &c.  4to.  1614 
Arihingion,  Henry,  Principall  Points  of  Holy  Profession.  4to.    .               .         1607 
Aske,  James.    Elizabelha  Triumphans.  4lo.  Blanli  Verse.                                  1588 
AvaUy  Lemeke.  A  Commemoration  or  Dirge  of  bastarde  Edmonde  Boner.  8vo.  1659 
Balnevit,  Henry.  Confession  of  Faith,  conleining  how  the  troubled  man  should  seeke 
refuge  at  bis  Ood.   12mo.  Edin.           ....         1584 

Bam^ldeg  Richard.  Cynthia  with  ccrteyne  Sonnettes  and  the  Legend  of  Cassandra. 

1594 
The  Affectionate  Shepherd.  16mo.  f        ....         1595 

The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pccunia.  4to.        ....         1598 

Bamet,  Bamabe.  Parthenophil  and  Parthenope.  Sonnettes,  Madrigales,  Elegies  and 
Odes.       .......         1593 

A  Divine  Centurie  of  Spirituall  Sonnettes.  ^  .  1595 

Bastard,  Thomas.  Chrestoleros.  Seven  Books  of  Epigrams.  8vo.  $  1595 

Batman,  Stephen.  The  Travayled  Pylgrime.  4to.  1569 

Beverley,  Peter,     The   History  of   Ariudanto  and  Jeneura.    8vo.    2d  edit.    From 

Ariosto.  ......         1600     | 

Bieston,  Roger.     The  Bayte  and  Snare  of  Fortune.  Folio,  ten  leaves.    No  date,  ft 
Blenerhasset,  Thomas.  The  Seconde  Part  of  the  IMirrour  for  Magistrates.  4lo.    1578     |« 
BoucheVy  Arthur.    A  Fable  of  iEsop  Versified.   8vo.    .  1566 

Bourman,  Nicholas.  A  Friendelie  Well  Wishinge  to  such  as  endure.  A  Ballad.  1581 
BradshafPj  Thomas.     The  Shepherd's  Starre.   4to.   .  .         1591 

Brathwayte,  Richard.  The  Gulden  Fleece,  with  other  poems.  Sm.  8vo.  .         1611     I 
The  Poets  Willow,  or  the  Passionate  Shepherd.  8vo.  1614     | 

f  **  Here,  through  the  course  of  twenty  nonnets.  not  inelegant,  and  which  were  exceedingly  popukr, 
poet  bewails  his  utwuccettful  love  for  a  beautiful  youth,  by  the  name  of  Ganymede,  in  a  utrainfll 
most  tender  passion,  yet  with  professions  of  the  chastest  affection.**  WartoH*s  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 
was  the  fashion,  at  this  period,  to  imitate  the  second  Ek:logue  of  Virgil. 

i  The  Sonnets  of  Barnes,  which  are  written  in  strict  adherence  to  the  recurring  rimut  of  the  111 
■CDOol,  frequently  |)ossess  no  inconsiderable  beauties.  The  Sonnet  on  Content,  selected  bj[  Mr.  I 
(vol.  iL  p.  78),  from  Parthenophil,  is  highly  plea^iing  and  harmonious,  and  at  least  twenty  of  his  ccalc 
may  be  prooounced,  Imth  iu  imacery  and  versification,  above  mediocrity. 

^  ^^mH^^  tun  Poems,  1661,  remarks  that  "  none  in  England,  save  Bastard  and  llaringtoa, 
"  I  worth  notice.'*  A  lyea'aful  sfMicimen  of  his  Epigrams  is  given  by  Mr.  Park,  in  **Cci 

'  D.S76. 

» rluh  dedicated  his  ^  Strange  Newes,**  &c.  159*2,  in  the  subsequent  curious  terms : 
~~Biiiist  of|Our  time,  and  Cunous  persecutor  of  Prisdan,  hia  Terie  friend  maittcf . 
I,  p.  131.  note. 
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lado  for  Ihe  Divell.  Epigrams  and  Satyret.  8vo.  .1615 

ftuu,  Tbe  Courle  of  Venus  Moralized.  1507 

nd  Sonnellefl.  .....     1567 

Bmriand,    A  Briefe  Discourse  of  the  Lyfe  and  Death  of  the  late  Right 
ind  Honoartble  Sir  William  Pawlet,  Knight.  .     157S     |** 

^rniuu,  Certayne  Verses  in  the  time  of  his  imprisonmeDt,  the  day  before 
ittbe.    Norwich.  .....     1570 

ml^pA^.  Elegy  on  Prince  Henry.  1613 

.  Dedicated  to  Wm  Browne,  f      •  .     1614     | 

'jodUntick,  Tbe  Mourning  Muses  of  Lod.  Brysltett  upon  the  deathe  of  the 
»le  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  knight.  ^  .     1587  «| 

gorge,  A*9»'f  noXw«^f9*fof .  An  Eclog  treating  of  Crownes,  and  of  Gar- 
iDd  to  whom  of  right  they  appertaine.  4to.  •  1605  «| 

'Aaref.     '*  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  or  the  Recoverie  of  Hierosalem."    First 
^Dtos  translated  from  Tasso.  First  edition,  no  date.  Second,  4to.  .   1594     |* 
Jakn,     A  Sorrowful!  Song  for  sinfuU  soules.     8vo.  1586 

oberL     **  Loves  Martyr,  or  Rosalins  Complaint."    From  the  Italian  of 
lato  Cceliano.    *'  With  the  true  Legend  of  famous  King  Arthur.*'  S   1601     |* 
wry.     The  Pope's  pitiful  Lamentation  for  the  death  of  his  deere  darling 
loan  of  Austria.      4to.       .....     1578 

crest  of  Fancy."    Consisting  of  apothegmes,  histories,  songs,  sonnets  and 
ms.   4to.  ......     1579 

ull  Ditty  or  sorowful  sonet  of  tbe  Lord  Darly,   some  time  King  of 

loiQf.     Beawtie  Dishonoured,  written  under  the  title  of  Shore's  Wife.  4to. 

1593 

iDd  Cephalus.  tt  >  .     1593     |« 

Henoch.    A  Briefe  of  tbe  Bible's  History  ;  Dravvne  first  into  English  poesy. 

Edin.  ......      1596     |««« 

itkony.     Loves  Owle ;  an  idle  conceited  Dialogue  betwcnc  Love  and  an 
man.     4to.       ......     1595 

r  Fortune.     4to.  .....      1596     |«« 

Tkamag.     A  Prayer  to  Dannyell.  1570 

ger.  An  Armor  of  Proofe,  brought  from  the  Tower  of  David.     4to.  1596 
lall  Song.     4lo.  .....      1596 

Uxabeth.     Ane  Godly  Dream.     4to.     Edin.  .  1603     | 

f*.     Caltba-poetarum,  or  the  Bumble  Bee,  4to.  1599 

,  Jokne,     Ane  Brief  Commendation  of  Upricbtnes,  &c.  in  Inglis  Meter. 

«  a  .  .  •  •  .Idftf 

rial  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  two  wurlhye  Chrittians.     In  English  Meier. 

..  .  .  .  .  •  .       lOilO 

in.  The  Scourge  of  Folly.  Consisting  ofsatyricallEpigramms,  etc.  8vo.  IGll 
s  Heavn  on  Eanb.  .....     1605 

mos.    The  Discovery  of  the  Little  World,  with  the  government  thereof. 

.     1603 
ics  Sacrifice ;  or  Divine  Meditations.     12mo.  .1612 

'ilgrimage  (by  Poeticall  Essaies),  through  a  World  of  amorous  Sonnets, 
to.  ^^  .  .16 

•eooant  of  thin  author,  see  British  Bibliographer,  No.  VIH.  p.  235.   In  this,  as  in  other  in- 
vc  CMiIy  inserted  the  pieces  published  during  the  life  of  ShnlLspeare. 

•cci  by  this  writer,  entitled  ^  The  Mouminff  Must>  of  I'heMtVlis,'*  and  ^  A  Pastorall  Aeglogiic 
alb  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ,**  have  been  inserted  in  Spenser's  Works  (Todd*H  edit  vol.  viii.  p.  66. 
I  probably  form  the  contents  of  ^The  Mourning  Muses.''  He  is  described  by  Spenser  as  a 
mtle  wit  and  daintie  sweet  device,''  and  if,  as  Ritson  atiserts  (Bihliogranh.  Poet.  p.  146),  **  wo 
re  nuch  that  has  descended  to  us  of  tbe  incomparable  ^  Faery  Queen,''  to  this  poet,  we  am 
dbtors  indeed. 

B  poems  bv  Chester,  are  added  on  the  first  subject,  which,  he  tells  us,  **  allegorically  shadows 
krre,  in  the  constant  fate  of  the  phcenix  and  turtle,"  fioems  by  ShalLspeare,  Jonson,  Marston^ 
id  others.— Vide  RUson^  p  159. 
KMarka,— **  This  is  probably  tbe  poem  alluded  to  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream : — 

**  Not  Sliafidus  to  Proems  was  so  true, 
As  Shafidos  to  Proems,  I  to  you."  Pkfe 

iTittes  Pilgriiiafo  vras  written  before  1611,  is  evident  from  its  being  alluded  lo^ 
fweutort  :**  amitzed  to  the  **Sooiirge  of  Folly,"  prmted  in  this  year. 
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A  Select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Tbos.  Overlmrie'i  Wife.     Small  8to.    .     1018 

Mirum  in  Modum.  f      •  1808     |«fc 

Daviton,  Franeia,   )   Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  and  Epigrams,  by  Fran- 

Duviion,  Walirr,    )   cis  and  Walter  Davison,  brethren.    18mo.  t  1808  «| 

Delone,  Thomgu,   Strange  Histories,  or  songes  and  sonnets  of  Itinges,  princes,  ilultes, 

lords,  ladyes,  Itnighls,  and  gentlemen  :  etc.    4to.   $  .1818 

Dfrrieke,  John.     The  Image  oflrelande.     4to.  •  1581 

Dotrricke,  Ann,     The  French  Historic.     4to.  .  1589 

Drant,  T^onuu,    A  Medicinable  Morally  that  is,  the  two  bookes  of  Horace  bis  sa- 

tyres,  englyshed,  etc.   4lo.         .....     1588 

Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,  pistles,  and  satyres,  englished.    4to.  1567 

Greg.  Nazlanzen,  his  epigrammes,  and  spiritnall  sentences.     8to.  ff  1568     | 

Edwarde»y  C.     The  Mansion  of  Alyrtbe  .  .  .1581 

Elderion,  William.     Elderton*s  Solace  in  tyme  of  bis  sickness,  contayning  sundrle 
Sonets  upon  many  pithe  parables.  ....     1578     | 

Various  Ballads  from  1560  to.  %%  .     1590     | 

Elviden,  Ednumd,     The  Closet  of  Counselles.    Translated  and  collected  out  of  difers 
auctbors  into  English  verse.    8vo.  ....     1569 

The  History  of  Pisistratus  and  Catanea.    ISmo. 
EvatUf  LcwtB,    The  Fyrste  twoo  Satars  or  Poyses  of  Grace.  .     1584 

Evant,  WiUiam.     Thamesiades,  or  Chastities  Triumph.     8to.  SS  •     1808  •! 

Fenner,  Dudley,     The  Song  of  Songs.     Translated  out  of  the  Hebrae  into  Englishe 
Meeter.     8vo.  ......     1587 

Fermor,  William.     Fennor's  Descriptions,  4to.  ftt  •     1^1®     I 

Ferrert,  George,    Legends  of  Dame  Eleanor  Cobbam  and  Humfrey  Plantagenel— 
in  the  Myrrour  for  Magistrates,  ....     1578     | 

Fetheritone,  Christopher,     The  Lamentations  of  Jeremie,  in  prose  and  meeter,  with 
apt  notes  to  singe  them  withall.    8vo.       ....     1587 

Fleming,  Abraham,     The  Bucolikes  of  P.  Virgilius  Maro,  with  alpbabeticall  anno- 
tations.       .......     1575     I 

The  Oeorgiks  or  Ruralls :  conteyning  four  books.     4to.  .     1 589     | 

Fletcher,  Robert,    An  Epitaph  or  briefe  Lamentation  for  the  lateQueene.     4to. 

1603 

Frounce,  Abraham,     The  lamentation  of  Amintas  for  the  death  of  Phillis :  para- 

pbrastically  translated  out  of  Laline  into  English  heiameters.     4to.  1588 

"The  Arcadian  Rbetoricke."     Verse  and  Prose.  8 vo.  1588 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Emanuel.  Conteining  the  nativity,  passion,  burial, 

and  resurrection  of  Christ:  togeatber  with  certaine  psalmes  of  David.  4to.  1591     \* 

i*  Beiidc  tbefl«  productions  here  enumerated,  Daviet  published,  in  1617,  **  Wits  Bedlam,"  Svo;  coolain- 
ing  not  less  than  400  Epigrams,  and  about  80  EpiUnhs.  This  writer  usually  designateil  himself  by  the  title 
of  John  Davies  of  Hereford.— He  also  wrote  ^  The  lioly  Rood,  or  Christ's  CroNse,"  1609. 

X  These  poetical  brothers  published  their  poems  with  the  above  title,  in  a  valuable  CoUectioa  of 
Metrical  Miscellanies,  called  '*  A  Poetical  Rafisodie,'*  1603,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  They  are 
introduced  in  the  Table  as  being  the  |>rinci|ial  contributors,  and  as  distinguishing  their  pieces  by  a  se- 
parate title  or  division. 

§  This  writer  was  the  most  popular  ballad-maker  of  his  day  :  he  was  by  trade  a  silk-weaver,  and  the 
compiler  of  various  Garlands,  under  the  tiUes  of  "*  The  Garland  of  Good  Wul  ;*"*  The  Garland  of  Delight,** 
&c.  Nash,  in  his  **  Have  with  you  to  Saffron-Walden,"  1696,  says,  that  ^  his  muse  from  the^  Grst  |»eepia{| 
forth,  hath  stood  at  livery  at  an  alehouse  wispe,  never  exceeding  a  penn^  a  quart  day  nor  night ;  and  this 
deere  yeare,  together  with  the  silencing  of  his  looms,  scarce  that  *,  he  beuig  constrained  to  betake  lunaelf 
to  carded  ale :  whence  it  proceedcth,  that  since  **  Candlemas,"  or  his  jigge  of  **  John  for  the  Kinc ;"  noi 
one  merric  dittio  will  come  from  him,  but  ^  llie  thunder-bolt  against  swearers.  Repent  England,  repeal," 
and  '  The  strange  judgements  of  God.* " 

tt  Drant  was  a  copious  Latin  Poet,  having  published  two  miscellanies  under  the  titles  of  '^Sylva,'*  mi 
''Poemata  Varia," 

t^  A  quotation  from  one  of  the  songs  or  ballads  of  this  drunken  rhymer,  is  to  l>e  found  in  **  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  commeneing 

"  The  god  of  love. 
That  sits  above." 

§§  This  poem,  of  which  a  prior  edition  is  noticed  in  ^  Censura  Literaria,"  vol  v.  p.  349,  ai  publiibad  id 
4to,  1600,  IB  conjectured  bv  Ritson,  p.  801,  to  have  been  the  production  of  William  Evans,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  old  English  poetry,  by  his  eulogium  prefixed  to  the  first  e<litioo  of  8|ienser's  **  Fberis 
Queenc,^  1500.  The  ^Thamesiades."  which  cousisu  of  three  books  or  cantos,  is  written  with  vigour, 
and  exhibits  H<mie  pleasing  poetical  pictures. 

ttt  This  thin  volume  of  33  leaves,  consists  of  seven  poetical  speeches  **  spoken  I>e4brr  tha  King  wai 
Queens  most  excellent  Majestie,  the  Prince  hu  highncsse,  and  the  Lady  Eliiabcth't  Grace." 
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The  CouDteMe  of  Pembroke*!  Ivycburch.    CoDtelniDg  the  affectionate  life,  and  un- 

fortuoale  death  of  Phillit  and  Amyntai.  4to.  •  •     1591     |» 

The  Third  Part  of  the  CooDteiM  of  Pembroke'i  Ifychurch :  entitled :  Amlntas 

Dale.  4to.  .••...     1592 

Heliodorus'i  Eihiopici.  STO.f       .....     1591 

neeynan,  TlkamoM,     Rob  and  a  Great  Cast :  and   Ranne  and  a  Great  Cast.    The 

second  bowle.     In  200  Epigrams.  4to.  t  1614 

\iUreU,  Vlpkm.     The  Flower  of  Fame.    Conteining  the  bright  Reuowne,  and  most 

forlanate  raigne  of  King  Henry  the  viij.  4to.  •  .     1575 

9le^  Durutan.     Fjramus  and  Tbisbe.  S         ....     1597 

atnage^  WiUtam.  Linsi-Woolsie :  or  Two  Centuries  of  Epigrammes.  12mo. -ff  1613 

firier^  Bamard.     The  Tragical  I  History  of  two  English  Lovers.  8vo.        .     1565 

ifpord^  Humphrey,     A  Posie  of  Gilloflowers,  eche  differing  from  other  in  colour 

and  odour,  yet  all  sweete.  4to.  ....     1580  *| 

oidmgt  Arthur.    The  iv.  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  entytuled  Metamorphosis,  a 

worke  very  pleasaunt  and  delectable.  4 to.  .  .     1567  «| 

ooge,  Bamaby,     The  Zodiake  of  Life,  written  by  the  godly  and  learned  poet  Alar- 
cellus  Fallingenius  Stellatus,  wherein  are  conleyned  twelve  bookes.  Newly  trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  4to.  ....     1565     | 
The  Popish  Kingdome,  or  reigne  of  Antichrist.  Written  In  Latine  verse  by  Thomas 

Naogeorgus,  and  Englyshed  by  Bamaby  Googe.  4to,  tt  •     1&76     | 

Tlie  overthrow  of  the  Gowte:  written  in  Latin  verse,  by  Chr.  Balista,  translated  by 
B.  O.  8vo.  SS  •  •  •  •  .1577 

ttrdon,  Pahiek.  The  Famous  History  of  the  Valiant  Bruce,  in  heroic  verse.  4to.  1615 
i9fye9y  Sir  Arikur.     The  Olympian  Catastrophe,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
most  heroicall  Lord  Henry,  late  illustrious  Prince  of  Wales,  etc.    By  Sir  Arthur 
Gorges,  Knight,  ftt    •  .1612 

Lucau's  Pharsalia,  containing  the  Civil  Warres  between  C»sar  and  Pompey.  Written 
in  Latine  Heroicall  Verse  by  M.  Anusus  Lucanus.  Translated  into  English 
verse  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  Knight.  ....     1614 

iouon^  Stephen.     Speculum  Humanum.     In  stanzas  of  eleven  lines.  ^^  1580 

irange  John.     His  Garden :  pleasant  to  the  eare  and  delightful  to  the  reader,  if  be 
abuse  not  the  scent  of  the  floures.  4to.  SSS  .1577 

Weene^  Thanuu.  A  Poet's  Vision  and  a  Prince's  Glorie.  4to.  1603 

rrerpf ,  Thanuu,    The  true  and  perfect  Newes  of  the  woortby  and  valiaunt  eiploytes, 
performed  and  doone  by  that  valiant  knight  Syr  Frauncis  Drake.    4to.  .     1587 
t  revile y  Sir  Fulke.     Poems,  vii. 
C'celica,  a  collection  of  109  songs.  .... 

A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  in  150  stanzas. 

I.'pon  Fame  and  Honour,  in  86  stanzas.        .... 
A  Treatise  of  Wars,  in  68  stanzas.  .... 

t  Fniance  alw  publiibed  in  a  work  of  his,  entitletl  **  The  Lawyers  Logicke,"  1588,  an  hexameter 
nuou  of  Virgil's  Alexis.  His  aflfectation  of  Latin  metres  has  coudenmed  him  to  oblivion,  for  as  Phillips 
lady  rcBMkrks,  ^they  neither  become  the  English,  nor  any  other  modern  language.*^ — Edit,  apmi 


ttef'*- 


tells  us  (Ath.  Oxon.  toI.  i.  p.  398),  that  Freeman  was  held  in  esteem  by  Donne,  Daniel* 
MO,  and  Shakspeare ;  and  to  these  poets,  and  to  Spenser,  he  has  addressed  epigrams.     For  uu- 
I  •pceimeos  of  tois  poet,  see  Wartoo,  vol.  iv,  Ellis,  and  Park  in  Censiira  Lit.  toI.  iv.  p.  139. 
f  This  poem  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Greene  s  **  History  of  Arbasto,*^  1617,  where  it  is  termed 
« lovely  poem."    It  was  reprinted  in  16%.    On  Greene's  authority,  I  have  ranked  it  beyond  me- 
iorrity. 
"H*  A  eollectioo  which  consists,  observes  Mr.  Park,  ^'of  the  saddest  trash  that  ever  assumed  the  nam«- 

tt'Tfhe  ^  Popish  Kingdome  "  consists  of  four  books,  of  which  the  last  contains  a  curious  and  interett- 
if  description  of  feasts,  holidays,  and  Christmas  games ;  including,  of  course,  many  of  the  customs,  ami 
Jaoat  alf  the  amusements  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  writt(*n. 

if  Brsides  these  works,  Googe  published  in  1063,  **  figlogs.  EpiUnhs,  and  SonneU,"  12mo. 

XTt  ^^  Poem  in  manuscript,  or  considerable  lensth,  togetovr  witn  some  Sonnets,  preserved  amongf>t 
OHwrous  treasures  of  a  similar  nature,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgcwater,  and  now 
«|iMg  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford."— Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

^  Tliis  poem  was  printed,  says  Ritson,  at  the  end  of  Kenton's  ^  Mirror  of  man's  life,"  1580.  Gosion 
I  ntrodiMeQ  here  in  eoosequenee  of  the  celebrity  attributed  to  him  by  Wood,  who  declares,  that  **  for 
lii  adairmble  peuiiiig  of  pastorals,  he  was  ranked  with  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Tho.  Chaloner,  Edm.  Spenser, 
kbnh.  Fraunee,  andRicli.  Bemield." 

Iff  This  Ixaa  tbt  seoond  part  of  a  work  by  the  sane  writer,  called  ''The  Golden  Aphroditit,"  and 
of  19  pieces,  fi>ur  of  which  are  in  prose. 
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Remains,  ooDslsting  or  poUlical  and  philosophical  poems. 
^    Poems  in  England's  Helicon,  f      .  .  .     1600 

Grifin,  B,     **  Fidessa,  more  chaste  than  kinde.'*    A  collectioD  of  amatory  sonnets. 

12mo.  .  1506 

Griffith,    William,     The  Epitaph  of  the  worthie  Knight  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  f^rd 

President  of  Wales.     Small  8vo.  ....      1591 

Grove,  Matthew,     The  most  famous  and  tragical  historie  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia. 

^hereunto  are  adjoyned  suudrie  pleasant  devises,  epigrams,  songes,  and  son- 

nettes.    8vo.  ......     1587 

GrymeEton,  Elizabeth,     Miscellanea — Meditations — Memoralives.  %  1604 

HakCf  Edward,     A  Commemoration  of  the  most  prosperous  and  peaceable  raignc  of 

our  gratious  and  deere  soveraigne  lady  Elizabeth.     8vo.         .  1575 

A  Touchstone  for  the  time  present,  etc.  12mo.  1574 

Of  Gold's  Kingdom  and  this  unhelping  age,  described  in  sundry  poems.     4  to. 

1604 
Hall,  Arthur.     **Ten  Books  of  Homer's  Iliadcs.*'    Translated  from  the  French  of 

Hugues  Salel.    4to.  S  .....     1581 

Ilally  John,     The  Courte  of  Verluc,  contayning  many  holy  orspretuall  songes,  son- 

nettes,  psalms,  balletts,  and  shorte  sentences,  etc.    16mo.  1565 

Harbert,  Sir  William,     Sidney,  or  Baripenlhes,  briefely  shadowing  out  the  rare  and 

never-ending  laudes  of  that  most  honorable  and  praise-worthy  gent.     Sir  Philip 

Sidney,  knight.     4to.  .....     1586 

Harbert,  William,    A  Prophesie  of  Cadwallader,  last  King  of  the  Brilaines,  etc.  4lo. 

1604 
Harvey,  Gabriel.     Four  Letters  and  Certaine  Sonnets,  ft  ^^^^ 

Hawes,  Edward,     Trayterous  Percy es  and  Catesbyes  Prosopopeia.     4to.  1600 

Heath,  John,     Two   Centuries  of  Epigrammes.     Kmo.  1610 

Herbert,  Mary,    A  Dialogue  belweene  two  Shepheards,  in  praise  of  Astrca,  by  the 

Countesse  of  Pembroke.  U        •  •  ^^^^     | 

Heyvrood,  Jasper,     Various  Poems  and  Devises.  $$      •  1576     | 

Heywood,  Thomas,     Troia  Brilanica:  or,  Great  Britaine*s  Troy.    A  Poem,  devided 

into  17  severall  Cantons,  etc.   tft  .  ,  .  .     1600     | 

HigginB,  John.     The  First  Part  of  the  Alirour  of  Magistrates,  contayning  I  he  fallcs  of 

the  first  infortunate  Princes  of  this  Lande:  from  the  commiug  of  Brute  to  the 

incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  etc.  4lo.  i-i^.  V575     | 

Holland,  Robert.     The  Holie  Historie  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  na- 

tivitie,  life,  actes,  miracles,  doctrine,  death,  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

gathered  into  English  meeter,  etc.    8vo.  SSS  ^^^^     \* 

Howell,  Thomat,     The  Arbor  of  Ainltie ;  wherein  is  comprised  pleasant  poems  and 

pretie  poesies.     12mo.  ttt+  .  .  .  .  •     1568     [• 

Thomas  Howell's  Devises  for  his  owne  eiercise  and  his  friend's  pleasure.     4lo. 

1581. 

t  These  pieces,  written  before  1690,  were  collected  in  his  Works,  folio,  1633,  and  in  his  "  Remains,'* 
1670.    8vo. 

i  Vide  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

$  Warton  observes,  that  ^  this  translation  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  first  appearance 
of  a  part  of  the  Iliad  in  an  English  drcss.*^ — Vol.  iii.  p.  440.  x 

-fi'  Beside  these  Sonnets,  amountiog  to  tweot) -three,  Harvey  was  the  introducer  of  (he  miserable 
attempts  to  imitate  the  Latin  metres,  and  boasts  in  this  publication  of  being  the  first  who  exhibited 
English  hexameters. 

tt  The  celebrated  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

$S  All  that  are  printed  of  these,  ap^iear  in  the  Paradise  of  Daintio  Devises,  of  the  date  annexed.  He 
bad  nreviouslj  translated  three  tragedies  from  Seneca,  and  dii><l  in  15S^. 

ttf  A  writer  known  to  greater  advantage  by  his  ^Uicrarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels,**  folio,  1635;  a 
work  of  singular  curiosity  and  much  amusement. 

^t  Hi^ius  termed  this  the  first  pari,  merely  in  reference  to  the  collection  by  Baldwin  in  1659,  which 
commenemg  at  a  much  later  period,  was  afterwards  calK'd  ^  the  last  part.**  HiKfl[ins*s  publicatioo,  ia 
1575,  contains  17  Legends  from  Albanact  to  Irenglas ;  but  in  1587  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  Mirrour, 
including  Baldwin's  part,  and  with  the  addition  of  24  Legends  of  his  own  composition,  which  earries 
forward  his  department  to  the  death  of  Caracalla. 

$$$  In  the  Dedication  of  this  work,  the  fashionable  reading  of  the  times  is  thus  reprobated  : — Novdliefl 
in  these  dajrs  deliaht  dainty  eares,  and  fine  filed  phrases  to  fit  some  fantasy's,  that  no  book  exce|rt  it  abomd 
with  the  one  or  the  other,  or  hi >tb  of  these,  is  brooked  of  them.  Some  reaa  *  Gascoyne,*  aome  *  Goevasia,* 
some  praise  the  *  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  and  the  like,  whereon  they  bestow  whole  days,  yea,  aoBM  wboU 
months  and  years,  that  scarce  bestow  one  minute  on  the  Bible,  albeit  the  work  of  God.** 

tttt  Po'  Bpecimeni  of  thia  volume,  which  ii  supposed  to  be  unique,  aeo  British  Bibliographer,  No.  11. 
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WiUfom.    The  Tragicall  and  Lamentable  Hisioric  of  two  fay  thrall  mate«, 
kynge  of  Tbrachyne,  and  Alcione  his  Wife.     .  1569 

lomas.    The  Hbtorie  of  Judith  in  forme  of  a  Poeme.     Translated  from 
irtas.    8fo.        ......     1584     |« 

tander.     Hymnes,  or  Sacred  Songes,  wherein  the  right  Use  of  Poesie 

e  espied.     Edin.    4(o.     .....     1599     |«« 

iflliom.     A  Hyve  full  of  Hannye,  contayning  the  Grste  hooke  of  Moses 
Genesis,  4to.  .....     1578 

roll  of  Honisucklcs.  .1578 

)bs  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule  for  Sinnc,  etc.  etc.  24to.       .  1585 

ickard.     The  Battle  of  Floddon  in  nine  fits. .  .  .1564 

nfiiu.     A  LMscours  of  the  present  troobles  in  Fraunce,  and  miseries  of  this 
rompyled  by  Peter  Konsard,  gentilman  ofVandome; — translated  by  Thomas 
,  genti'man.     4lo.  .....     1568 

Idttard.     The  Notable  Ilystory  of  two  Faithrull  Lovers,  named  Alfagus 
irchelaus.     Whearin  is  declared  the  true  figure  of  amylie  and  freyndship. 
••«••..      1574 
ickartl.     The  Nine  Worthies  of  I-ondon.    4lo.  ,  1592     |» 

n  Lachryma>,  in  a  sad  passion,   complayning  the  death  of  our  late  Queene 
elh.     4(0.         ......     1603     I* 

tuntl.     Poems  on  Chemistry,  and  on  the  Philosophers  Stone,  f    .     1591      {** 

lifom.     A  Dulirull  Invective  against  the  moste  haynous  treasons  of  Bal- 

nd  Babington.  etc.    4io.  .....     1587     \* 

imothtf.     "Flowers  or Epigrammes,  out  of  sundrie  the  most  singular  au- 
la weliauncient  as  late  writers.'*  To  which,  as  a  second  part,  are  added 
t>y  Timoihic  Kendal,  devised  and  written  (for  the  moste  part)  at  sundrie 
in  bis  yong  and  lender  age.     16mo.  %  .  .     1577     | 

moM,     An  Epitaph  on  the  life  and  death  of  D.  Boner,  sometime  unworthy 
)  of  I^ndon,  etc.    8vo.     .....     1569 

to  the  most  heretical  and  trayterous  papistical  bii,  cast  in  the  streets  of 
impton,  etc.      ......     1570 

uriee.     The  Blcssedncs  of  Brvtaine,    or  a  celebration  of  the  Queene*s 

y,  etc.    4to.     .  .....      1587     1* 

ir  William,  The  Tcares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule.  4to.   1613     | « 
htopher.     Queene  Elizabeth's  Teares  ;  or  Her  resolute  bearing  the  Chris- 
rosse,    etc.    4to.  ,  .  .  .  .     1607 

hard.     The  Fountaine  of  Ancient  Fiction.    Wherein  is  lively  depictured 
lages  and  Statues  of  (he  Gods  of  the  Ancients,  etc.     Done  out  of  Italian 
inglish.     Verse  and  Prose.     4to.  ....     1599 

Jom.     Babilon,  a  part  of  the  seconde  weekc  of  Guillaume  do  Saluslc 
leur  du  Bartas,  with  the  Cummcntarle,  and  roarginall  notes  of  S.  G.  S. 

1596 
oyes  of  Bartas,  with  the  commentarye  of  S.  G.  S.  $  1597 

'ojTfrt.     The  Pilgrimage  of  Queenes.  tt  .1573 

or  the  triumphant  feast  for  the  firth  of  August .  .     1607 

r.     The  Bookc  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  Sundry  Christian  Passions,  contayncd 
hundred  Sonnets.  4to.  tt  .  1597 

tmu.     A  Dialogue  t>etween  Custome  and  Veritie,  concerning  the  use  and 
of  dauncing  and  minslrelsie.     8vo.  .1581 

okn.     The  HolieHistorie  of  King  David.     4to.  .  1579 

Gervtue.     The  Poem  of  Poems,  or  Sion's  Muse,  contayning  the  divine 
f  king  Saloman,  devided  into  eight  eclogues.     8vo.  1595     | 
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b  Ashmole'a  ^  Thcatrum  Chemicum  Br'tanniciim.'^ 

the  only  piece  above  mediocrity  in  Kendall's  Epigrams  is  that,  entitled  **  Martial  to  himself, " 
■der  as  very  happily  rendered. 

aroouni  of  this  author,  and  of  a  poem  of  his  printed  in  1631,  sec  Wood's  Fasti,  vol.  i. 
i  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 
n  n  Alexandrines,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fint  edition  of  his  ^Pilgrimage  of  Princes.** 

0  Sonnets  are  followed  by  100,  entided  **  Suudry  nflcctiountc  Sonetn  of  a  feeling  conscience  »** 

1  "An  Introduction  to  peculiar  prayers,**  and  by  69,  termed  **  Sonnets  of  the  Author  to 
"Hm  Rciuro  from  Parnassus,**  Lok  is  thus,  not  undcHcrvedly,  sentenced  to  oblivion: — 
HodaoB,  iUep  vou,  quiet  shavers,  among  the  shavings  of  the  press,  aud  let  your  books  lie 

look  MMmgat  ola  boots  and  shoes :  to,  you  may  avoid  my  censure."— iificMiif  Briiitk  Dra- 
.  49, 
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The  Most  Honorable  Tragedy  of  Sir  Richard  OreDflU  knight;  a  heroick  poem.  ^fo. 

1595     I 
*'  Devoreux,   Vertuet  Tears  for  the  losse  of  the  roost  Ghriitian  Ring  Henry,  third 
of  that  name,  king  of  Fraunce ;  and  the  untimely  death  of  the  most  noble  and 
heroicall  gentleman,  Walter  Devoreux.*'    From  the  French  of  Madam  Oeneo- 
uesne  Petau  Maulelte.    4to.       .....     159t  *| 

The  Tears  of  the  Beloved,  or  the  Lamentation  of  Sl  John,  containing  the  death 
and  passton  of  Christ.     4lo.       .....     1600     I 

Marie  Magdalens  Lamentations  for  the  losse  of  her  Master  Jesos.     4to.    .     1601     ( 
Ariosto's  Salyres.     4to.  .....     1608 

The  Famous  Whore,  or  Noble  Curtizan,  conteining  the  lamentable  complaint  of 
Paulina,  the  famous  Roman  curtizan,  sometimes  Mrs.  unto  the  great  cardlnall 
Hypolito,  of  Est.  4to.  .....     1609     | 

Maxwellf  Jamet,    The  Laudable  Life,  and  Deplorable  Death,  of  our  late  peerlesse 
Prince  Henry,  etc.  4to.  .  .  .     1612     | 

MiddUtony  Ckriftopker.    The  Historic  of  Heaven,  containing  the  poetical  fictions  of 
all  the  starres  in  the  firmament.  4lo.         ....     1596 

The  Legend  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  4to.     .  .     1600 

MfddUton,  Tfumuu.     The  Wisdome  of  Solomon  paraphrased,  4to.  •     1597 

Montgomery^  Alexander,     The  Cberrie  and  the  Slae,t  Edin.  4to.  1595«4| 

MuneoMler^  Richard.     Ncenia  Consolans,  or  a  comforting  complaint.      Latin  and 
English.  4to.  ......     1603     | 

Munday^  Anthony,     The  Mirrour  of  Mutabilitie.     Selected  out  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. 4to.  ......     1579 

The  Pain  of  Pleasure.  4to.  .1580 

The  Fountayne  of  Fame.  .....     1580 

The  Sweet  Sobbes  and  Amorous  Complaints  of  Sheppardes  and  Nymphes  .     158S 

Munday's  Strangest  Adventure  that  ever  happened.  4to.  .     1601 

Murray t  David.     *'  The  Tragicall  Death  of  Sophonisba  ;*'  in  seven  line  stanzas,  to 

which  is  added  Ccelia :  containing  certaine  Sonets.  12mo,  i-  .     161 1  « | 

Newton,  Tkonuu,    Atropoion  Delion :  or  the  Death  of  Delia,  with  the  teares  of  her 
funeral  1.  4to.  ......     1603     | 

A  Pleasant  New  History :  or,  a  fragrant  posie  made  of  three  flowers,  rosa,  rosalynd, 
and  rosemary.  S  ......     1604     | 

NicAa/«on,  Samuel,     Acolastus,  his  after  wilte.  4to.        .  1600 

Nixon,  Anthony,     The  Christian  Navy,  wherein  is  playnely  described  the  perfect 

course  to  sayle  to  the  haven  of  happiness.  4to.         .  .  I60i 

Norden,  John,    The  Storehouse  of  Varieties,  an  elegiacall  poeme.  4to.  1601     | 

A  Pensive  Soules  Delight.  4to.  ....     1603 

The  Labyrinth  of  Man's  Life,  or  Vertues  Delyght,  and  Cnvie*s  Opposite  tt  4to. 

1614     \* 
Overbury,  Sir  Thoma».     A  Wife  :  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  Thomas  Overburye  : 
being  a  most  exquisite  and  singular  poem  of  iheChoise  of  a  Wife.  4to:  4th  edition4t 

1614   »| 
Parket,  William,     The  Curtaine- Drawer  of  the  World  :  or,  the  Chamberlaine  of  that 
great  Inne  of  Iniquity,  etc.  4to.  ....     1612  *| 

j*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Montgomery  ban  hitherto  I 
piiDlisbed.  Those  printed  b^  PouUs  and  Urie  in  1751  and  1754,  are  very  imperfect ;  but  might  too 
rendered  faithful  hj  consulting  the  manuscript  collection  of  Montgomery's  Poems,  presented  by  fh 
mrnid  to  the  UniTerMitr  of  Kdinouii^h. 

%  The  Sonnets  of  Murray  ai)pcared  five  years  anterior  to  those  of  Drummond,  and  thoush  not  cq« 
the  effusions  of  the  bard  of  llawthomden,  are  yet  entitled  to  the  praise  of  skilful  construction  mwA 
quentlr  of  poetic  ezpresHion.  A  copy  is  now  seldom  to  be  met  with ;  but  specimens  ma?  be  fooi 
Campbell's  ^  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,'*  and  in  **  Cennura  Literaria,'*  vol.  x.  p.  374, 375. 

(This  poet,  who,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  practiMcd  as  a  physician,  at  BuUe^,  in  Cheshire,  W 
Latin  poet  of  some  eminence,  and  one  of  the  trauKJators  of  Seneca^s  Tragedies,  published  in  1861. 

•ff  For  a  ipecimen  of  this  poem,  see  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

fit:  Though  said  to  be  the  fourth  edition,  this  copy  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Neve  to  be  really  the  first  M| 
■ion.  Few  poems  have  been  more  popular  than  Overbury's  "  Wife ',"  owing  partly  to  the  good  I 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  partly  to  the  interesting  aud  tragic  circumstances  which  aceompiniad 
author's  fate.  It  was  speedily  and  frequently  imitated ;  in  1614,  appeared  ^'The  Husband.  A  pa 
expressed  in  a  coropleat  man,**  by  an  anonymous  writer ;  in  1616 ;  ^  A  Select  Second  Hushnnd  M 
Thomas  Overburie's  Wife,**  bv  John  Davies  of  Hereford ;  in  1619,  ^The  Dewsriptton  of  a  Gond  W 
by  Richard  Brathwaitc ;  ano  in  the  same  year,  **  A  Happy  Husband,  or  Directions  (or  a  Blaid  In  e 
her  Mate,**  b^  Patrick  llammy.  These  pieces  are  inferior  to  their  prototype,  whioh»  though  not  disph 
ntteh  poetic  napiratioD,  is  written  with  elegance  and  perspicuity. 
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ly.  The  Mouie  Trap.  ConsUtiogof  100  Epigranu.  4to.  .  1606 
the  Merrier:  contaioing  three- icore  and  oddeheadlesse epigrams,  etc.  4U>. 

1608 
ii."    CoDUiDiDg  160.  4lo.  ....     1608 

dicaloii :  or  Spriuges  for  IFoodcokt.    In  8  bookes.  ISino.  1613 

fokn.     The  Moil  Famoase  and  Worlhie  Historie  of  the  worthy  Lady 
Ola,  elc.  8?o.  .....     1566 

hye  Historie  of  the  most  noble  and  valiaant  knight  Piasldas,  etc.  8vo. 

1566 
lie  Historie  of  two  famous  princes  Astianax  and  Poliiona.  8vo.  1566 
itepker.     Christenmas-Carrolles  1569 

'emy.  Minerva  Britanna,  or  a  Garden  of  Heroical  Devises.  4to.  1612 
«.  A  Farewell,  cntitaled  to  the  famous  and  fortunate  generails  of  our 
I  forces :  Sir  John  Norris  and  Syr  Francis  Drake,  knights,  etc.  Whereanto 
ted  a  tale  of  Troy.  4lo.  ....     1589 

ia  describing  the  honourable  triumphs  at  tylt,  before  her  Majestic,  elc.  4to. 

1500 
mr  of  the  Garter :  displaied  in  a  poeme  gralulatorie,  etc.  4to.  f  1 503 
noa  de  la.    The  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermapbrodilus  and  Saimacis.  8vo. 

1565 
rle  of  John  Lord  Mandozze.     From  the  Spanish.  12mo.  ^  1565 

am.     Sonnets  to  the  fairest  Csiia.  1594 

try.     The  Second  Part  of  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  etc.  4to. 

1598 
inder  and  Elanira  the  faire  Lady  of  Briuine,  etc.  4to.  S  1500 

I  qnasi  vivans,  Elizas  funeral!,  etc.  4to.  .     1603 

iping  of  Uuiiawaies.  ....     1603 

Times  Journey  to  seek  his  Daughter  Truth,  and  Truths  letter  to 
>f  England's  eicellencie.  4(o.  ....  1599 
It.  A  Rare  and  Strange  Historical!  Novell  of  Cleomenes  and  Sophonisba, 
ed  Juliet ;  very  pleasant  to  reade.  8vo.         .  .  .     1577 

fmoration  of  the  Right  Noble  and  Verluous  Ladye  Margrit  Duglases  Good 
Coontesof  Lennoi,  elc.  ....     1578 

Uiam.  A  Lamcniacion  of  Englande,  for  the  Right  Reverent  Father  in 
John   Ivele,  Doctor  of  Divinitie ,  and  Bisshop  of   Sarisborie.     8vo. 

1571 

pring  of  Wittie  Conccights,    4to.  ft  •  •     1584 

The  Fioures  of  Philosophic,  with  the  Pleasures  of  Poetrie  annexed  to 

8tc.  8vo.  U       '  '  .1572 

The  Passionate  Poet,  with  a  description  of  the  Thracian  Ismarus, 

4to.  ......     1601 

muu,  A  Geliflower  or  swelc  marygolde,  wherein  the  frutes  of  teranny 
y  beholde.  .  .1 569 

MTf.     A  Souldier*s  Wish  unto  his  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James.     4to. 

16U3 

mnat.     Preiie  Pamphlets.     4to.  SS  •  •  •     1578 

Oeorge,     Partheniades.  +tt  t  •  -     1579 
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'ho  win  aflcmrards  be  noticed  an  a  dramatic  poet,  may  bo  cla«ied  with  Scosgan,  Skeltim, 
,  at  a  biiffrjOQ  and  jester.  He  died  before  159S,  and  hiM  ^  Merrie  conceited  Je«U  "  were 
llo.  in  16*27. 

e  analysis  of  ''The  Historie  of  l^ord  Mandozze,'*  has   been  given  in  the  Rritinh  Biblio- 
X.  p.  533 ;  and  No.  XI.  p.  587.    Of  the  poetry  of  tliis  very  rare  version,  little  laudatory 

icarce  poem,  imlmown'to  Ritsoo,  the  reader  will  find  a  description  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  the 
|impher.  No.  III.  p.  314. 

B  us  Bibliographia,  says,  that  no  one  exeept  Warton  appears  to  have  met  with  this  publicar 
from  it,  bowever,  may  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mirror,  vol.  xiv.  p.  17. 

IM  aL  -Ia*  ^  J*^S  IS.  I  "V.  *A 


gmawl  in  the  territory  01  ramassus.'" — vennitra  mt,  vol  viiim>.  /. 

in  printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  miaceUany,  entitled  **  A  Gorgeoui  OaHery  of  Oanaal 

these  fenes  in  honour  of  Eliiabeth,  Puttenham  wrote  the  **  Isle  of  Great  Britain,"  a  little 
;  ^  Elpaic,**  an  eclogue ;  **  Minerra,"  an  hymn ;  and,  throughout  his  **  Arte  of  Poesie,"  arr 
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Ramtey,  Laurence,  Ramsie's  Farewell  to  his  late  lord  and  master  therle  of  LeiceKer . 

1588 

Rankint,  William.     ScTcn  Salyres,  etc.  .  ...     1596 

Raynolde^  John.     Dolarey's  Priroerone ;  or  the  first  part  of  the  Passionate  Hermit, 

etc.     Written  by  a  Praclilioner  in  Poesie  and  a  stranger  amongst  Poets.     4to. 

1606  «| 

Rice^  Richard.    An  Infective  against  vices  taken  for  vertue :  gathered  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, etc.  8vo.         ......     1581 

Robhuonj  Richard.     The  Rewarde  of  Wickednesse,  discoursing  the  sundrye  mon- 
strous abuses  of  wicked  and  ungodly  Worldelings,  etc,    410..  1574     !«• 
A  Dyall  of  Dayly  Contemplacion,  or  divine  Eiercise  of  the  Mind,  etc.  Verse  and 
Prose,  t      .                                              •               •               •               .     1578     |« 
RoUand,  John.     Ane  Treatise  caliit  the  Court  of  Venus,  di? idit  into  four  Buikes. 
Edin.     410.                 ......     1575 

The   Sevin  Seages,   translalit  out  of  Prois  into  Scoltis  mciter.    Edin.    4to. 

1578     I 

Roste,  J.  The  Author's  Teares  upon  the  death  of  his  honorable  freende  Sir  William 
Sackvile,  knight  of  the  ordre  de  la  Colade  in  Fraunce :  sonne  to  the  right  ho. 
the  lorde  Buckhurst  Anno  Doi  ^  .  .  .  .     1592  «| 

Itouf,  Franeie.     Thule,  or  Verlues  Historic.     In  two  books.     The  first  booke.  4to. 

1598 

Rowland,  Samuel.     I.  The  Betraying  of  Christ,  etc.  4to.  1598 

2.  The  Famous  History  of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwicke.     4to.       . 

3.  The  Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  headvaiue:  etc.  4to.  S  1^^^ 

4.  Looke  to  it  for  ile  stabbe  ye.  4to.          ....  1604 

5.  Democritus.  .  •  .1607 

6.  Humors  Loolcing-Olasse.     8vo.            ....  1608 

7.  Hell  Broke  Loose,  etc.     4to.  .... 

8.  Doctor  Merrieman,  or  nothing  but  mirth.     4to.  1609 

9.  Martin  Markal,  beadle  of  Bridewell.     4lo.           •  1610 

10.  The  Knave  of  Clubs,  or  'tis  merrie  when  Knaves  meet.     4to.  1611 

11.  The  Knave  of  Hearts.     4io.  .... 

IS.  More  Knaves  Yet;  the  Knaves  of  Spades  and  Diamonds.     4to.  1613 

13.  The  Melancholic  Knight.    4to.  if        •  .  •     1015 

14.  Tis  Merrie  when  Gossips  Meet;  newly  enlarged,  with  divers  songs.    4to.  Xi-  «| 
Sabic^  Franeie.     Pan  his  Pipe:   conlc)ning  three  paslorall  Eglogues  in  Englyshc 

heiameter;  with  other  delighlfull  verses.     4lo.  1595  «| 

The  Fissher-mans  Tale :  of  the  famous  Actcs,  Life  and  love  of  Cassaoder  a  Grecian 

Knight.     4to.  .     1595     I 

Flora's  Fortune.  The  second  part  and  finishing  of  the  Fisherman's  Tale,  elc.  SS  1 595 

interspersed  a  number  of  verses,  epigituns,  epitaphs,  translations,  imitations,  he.    Mr.  Haslewo 
prefixed  a  copy  of  "  Partheniadcs  *^  to  his  reprint  ot  **  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,*^  1811. 

t  Of  this  work,  not  mentioned  hw  Ritson,  an  account  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  €< 
Literaria,  vol.  iv.  p.  241.  The  ^  Kcwarde  of  VVickeduessc '^  is  written  on  the  plan  of  the  **  Min 
Magistrates,*^  and  was  composed  during  the  author's  ni^ht-watches  as  one  of  the  sentinels  emnlo; 
guard  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Robinson  is  supposed  to  be  author  of  ^  The  ruffuQ  t 
of  Hemidos  and  Thelay,**  licensed  in  1570. 

i  Kitaon  says,  that  this  is  **a  poem  in  \CH  six-line  stanzas,  of  considerable  merit,  and  witi 
defects :  a  4to.  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Francis  Douce,  Esq."  —  Vide  Bibliograpkia  Pe 
p.  316. 

$  Several  extracts  from  this  work,   consisting  of  seven  satires,  have  been  nven  by  Wartoa 
Fragment  of  Vol.  IV.     See  also  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  vi.  p.  277 ;  and  Beio«*s  Anecdotet,  ^ 
p.  1x5,  where  further  notices  of  this  medley  may  be  found.    It  went  through  subsequent  edittoss  i 
and  1611. 

tt  Curious  specimens  from  this  publication  have  been  given  by  Mr.  tiaslewood  in  the  Brit.  Bil>lio|l 
No.  X.  p.  549. 

\%  Ofthis  voluminous  pamphleteer,  five  more  pieces  are  enumerated  by  Ritson,  published  poali 
1616.  Though  a  rapid  and  careless  writer,  he  occasionally  exhibits  considerable  vigour,  and  ha 
■atirixe<l  with  spirit  the  manners  and  follies  of  his  period.  He  may  be  justly  classed  at  tumouBtk 
diocrity*  and  he  is  therefore  designated  as  such  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

f }  This  poem,  and  the  Fisherman's  Tale,  are  written  in  blank  verse,  a  species  of  oompoaitiott  ii 
Sable  had  been  preceeded  by  Surrey,  Gnscoigne,  Turbcrville,  Riche,  Peele,  Higgins,  Blenerhaiaalj 
Vailana,  Greene,  Breton.  Chapman,  Marlowe,  &c.  A  copious  analysis  of  these  pieces  has  beca  gi 
Mr.  Haslewood  in  No.  V.  or  the  British  Bibliographer,  from  p.  488  to  603  \  but  neither  tha 
nor  the  venificatiofi  of  Sabic  merit  much  notice :  his  **  Pan,**  however,  oontaina  sobm  beftntifU  i 
III 
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r^.     The  Lablrlnlb  of  Liberty.         ....     1570 

Tkamoi.     Fortune't  Fashton,  Ponrtrayed  in  Ihe  troubles  of  the  Ladic  Eli- 
h  Gray,  wife  to  Edward  the  Fourth.     4to.  I6I3     |« 

Jamet,     Certayne  Poems  dedicated  to  ibe  qaeenes  moste  eicellent  ma- 
I.     8vo.  ......     1576 

Aniktijf,     Dalphanlus,  or  the  Passions  of  Love,    4to.     .  1604 

^crry.     A  Briefe  Treatise  agaynst  certaine  errors  of  the  Romish  Church. 
J.  -  .  .      1570 

anoM.     Four  Paradoxes :  of  Arte,  of  Lawc,  of  Warre,  of  Service.     Small 
t        •  •  •  .  •  •  .     160S     |«i 

muu,    Pbylomytbie,  or  Philomythologie :  wherein  Outlandish  Birds,  Beasls, 
I'isbes  are  taught  to  speake  true  English  plaincly.  %  .  .     1616     |« 

id.     A  IMisticall  Devise  of  the  spiriluall  and  godly  love  between  Christ  the  * 
se,  and  the  Church  or  congregation.     Firste  made  by  the  wise  prince  Salo- 
.  and  now  newly  set  forth  in  Verse,  etc.     Small  8vo.  1575     |«« 

ittiam,     Chloris,  or  the  complaint  of  the  passionate  despised  shephcard.  4 to. 

1596 
Jokn.     Pandora,  the  Musique  of  the  Beautie  of  his  xMislresse  Diana.  4to.  $ 

1584     |«««^« 
ii,  Richard,     The  First  Four  Booties  of  Virgifs  iEneis,  translated  into 
iish  heroicall  verse  by  Richard  Stanyhurst :  with  other  poeticall  devises  thereto 
xcd.  4to.  tt        •  •  •     15B3     !#««««« 

homos.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal!,  divided  into  three 
I :  his  aspiring,  triumph,  and  death.  4lo.  1509  «| 

%Hip.  A  View  of  Vanilie,  and  Allarum  to  England,  or  relrait  from  sinne.  8vo. 

1582      |« 
Jamet  the  Ftrti^  King  qf  England,     The  Essayes  of  a  Prentise  in  the  Di- 
ArtofPoesie.  4lo.  Edin.  ^t  ....     1584     |« 

I i est ics  Poeticall  Eiercises  at  Vacant  Houres.  4to.  Edin.  $$  .     1591     |« 

Richard.     Toy es :  in  Verse.  .  .1576 

ill  Treatises,  conteyninge  sundrie  discourses  and  pretie  conceipts,  botbe  in 
eand  verse.  ......     1577 

Ts  Repentance,  or  his  farewell  to  his  frendes  in  bis  sickness,  a  little  before 
ieatlie.ttt  .1589 

'  Four  Paradoxes  ^  occupy  four  nortions,  each  consisting  of  18  liiz-liae  stanzas,  and  the  whole 
ted  by  three  additional  ones,  entitled  his  **  Resolution.**  The  specimens  of  this  poem  adduced 
irk  io  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  ill.  and  iv,  speak  highly  in  its  favour. 

ecorate  account  of  this  volume,  which  was  republished  in  1682  and  1640,  may  be  found  in 
jiteraria,  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

iaet  copy  of  this  miserable  collection  of  poems,  consisting  of  sonnets,  elegies,  odes,  odellets, 
archased,  at  a  sale,  by  Mr.  Triphook,  for  twelve  guineas 

iBiple  and  interestinj^  description  of  Stanyhurst,  and  his  translation,  will  be  found  in  Censura 
vol.  iv.  p.  225,  3m,  the  production  of  Mr.  Haslewood.  Nash  has  not  exaggerated  when, 
>  this  poet,  he  says,  "  whose  heroical  poetry  infired,  I  should  say  inspired,  with  an  hexameter 
iDcd  to  life  whatever  hissed  barbarism  hath  been  buried  this  hundred  years ;  and  revived  by  his 
ill  Nch  carterlj  varietie,  as  no  hedge  plowman  in  a  countrie  hut  would  have  held  as  the  eXtre-. 
lowBMie :  a  patteme  whereof  1  will  propound  to  your  judgment,  as  near  as  I  can,  being  part  of 
dtteriptiona  of  a  tempest,  which  is  thus : — 

**  Then  did  he  make  heaven*s  vault  to  reboUnd 
With  roonce  robble  bobble. 
Of  ruffe  raffe  roaring. 
With  thicke  thwacke  thurly  bouncing.^— Pr^ace  to  Gr9tiM*u  Arcadia. 

moti  interesting  part  of  this  volume,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  is  **  Ane  schort  Treatise  oon- 
nt  Reulis  and  Cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  Scottis  Poesie,**  in  which  the  regal  critic 
dbat  **  iiodrie  hes  written  of  it  in  English,**  an  awsertion  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
of  our  earliest  critics  had  perished ;  for  Gascoigne's  ^  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  oonceming 
%  of  VefM  or  Rhnoe,"  1675,  appears  now  to  be  the  only  piece  of  criticism  on  poetic  compositiou 
ecded  James's  ^  Essayes." 

Poetical  Exercises  contain  but  two  poema,— the  ^Furies^**  translated  from  Du  Bartas,  and  ''The 
*  aa  original  piece.  Several  minor  poems,  introduced  mto  hia  own  works  and  those  of  others^ 
leta  and  a  tcanklatioa  of  the  psalms,  were  written  by  James  after  his  accession  to  Ihe  English 

this  far-fiuBed  eonedian  and  jester,  Puller  says,  that "  when  Queen  Elisabeth  was  serious  (I  dare 
sUm)  and  out  of  good  humour,  h^  could  undumpis  her  at  his  pleasure.  Her  highest  favourites 
■pase  cases  go  to  Tarlton  before  they  w^uld  go  to  the  Queen,  and  he  was  their  usher  to  prepare 
antafeous  accesskm  to  her.    In  a  word,  he  told  the  Queen  more  of  her  faults  than  most  of  hef 

22 
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Taylor,  John.    Hea? en's  Blessing  and  Earth's  Joy,  etc.  on  the  marriage  of  Frederick 

Counl  Palatine,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  including  Epithalamia,  etc.      16  IS     |«« 
The  Nipping  or  Snipping  of  Abuses,  or  the  ^ooi- gathering  of  WiL  f  1614     (•« 

l\j>fte^  Roberte.     Two  Tales  translated  out  of  Ariosto,  etc.      With  certaine  other 
Italian  stanzas  and  provert>es.  4to.  .  .  .  •     1597     |« 

Laura.     The  toyes  of  a  traveller ;  or  the  feast  of  fancie,  divided  into  8  parts.  4to. 

1597 

Orlando  Inamorato.    The  three  first  l>ookes,  etc.      Done  into  English  heroicall 

verse.  4to.  ......     1598 

Alba,  the  month's  minde  of  a  melancholy  lover.  8vo.  .  1598 

Honours  Academy,  or  the  famous  pastorall  of  the  faire  shepherdesse  Jolietta.  Verse 

and  prose.  Folio.  .  .     1610     | 

llie  Fruits  of  Jealousie.     Contayning  the  disastrous  Chance  of  two  Engltoh  Lovers, 
overthrowne  through  meere  Conceit  of  Jealousie.  4to.  ^  .  .     1615     |** 

Treego,  William.    A  Daintie  Nosegay  of  divers  smelles,  containing  many  pretie  diities 
to  diverse  effects.  .  .  .1577 

Tudor,  Elizabeth^  Queen  of  England,     Two  Little  Anthemes,  or  things  in  meeler  of 
her  maje^tie.  S  .....     1578     |« 

Turner,  Richard.     Nosce  Te  (Humors.)  ....      1607 

Tnyne,   T^omat,     The  whole  lij  Bookes  of  the  ^neidos  of  VirgUl.     Whereof  the 
first  ii.  and  part  of  the  tenth,  were  converted  into  English  meeter  by  Thomas 
PhaSr  esquier,  and  the  residue  supplied,  and  the  whole  worke  together  newly  set 
forth,  by  Thomas  Twyne  gentleman.  4to.  .     1573     |» 

Tye,  Chriitopher,     A  Notable  Historye  of  Nastagio  and  Traversari,  no  less  pitiefull 
than  pleasaunt,  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English.  ISmo.  1569 

UnderdoKne,  Thomat.     Ovid  his  Invective  against  Ibis.  8vo.  1569  «| 

The  Licellent  Historye  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  etc.     Written  in  English  Meeter. 
8vo.  .......     1566  *| 

Vallandt^  William,     A  Tale  of  Two  Swannes,  etc.  4to.  1590 

Vennard,  Richard.     ''The  Miracle  of  Nature,"  and  other  poems.    4to.  1601 

Verstegan,  Richard.     Odes :  in  imitation  of  the  Seven  Penitantial  Psalms.    With 

sundry  other  poemps  and  Ditties,  tending  to  devotion  and  pietie.     8vo.       1601     |« 
Warren,  William.     A  Pleasant  New  Fancie,  of  a  fondling's  device,  intituled  and 
cald.     The  nurcerie  of  names,  etc.  4to.  ....     1581 

Webbe,  William.     The  First  and  Second  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  In  English  hexameters, 

and  printed  in  his  **  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie."  .     1586     |* 

WebstcTy  William.     The  Moste  Pleasant  and  Delightful  Historic  ofCuran,  a  prince 
of  Danske,  and  the  fayre  princesse  Argentill,  etc.  4te.  tt      •  •  I  * 

chapbuDt,  and  cured  her  melancholy  better  than  all  her  physicians. **    Indeed,  in  the  language  of  a  coa* 
temporary, 

^  Of  all  the  jeKters  in  the  lande 

lie  bare  the  [)raiiie  awaie.**  Vide  Ritton  Bibl.  p.  S59. 

')'  Of  this  voluminous  scribbler,  whose  rhyming  spirit,  remarks  Granger,  did  not  eTapl>nUe  with  Us 

South,  who  held  the  pen  much  lonser  than  he  did  the  oar,  and  who  was  the  poetaster  of  half  a  centiiry.  1 
iav«  only  been  able  to  insert  two  of  bin  varlitst  productions,  the  remainder  l>eing  sulwequent  to  16w, 
and  estending  to  16S3.  He  was  thirty-two  when  Sliakspeare  died;  and  **  the  waterman,**  ob«rncs 
Mr.  Chalmem.  **must  have  often  sculled  Shakspeare,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  on  Tie  Bankndi.^-' 
Apology,  p.  101. 

^  "  'I  he  Fruites  of  Jealousie,*^  a  long  poem  in  octave  measure,  may  l>e  found  at  the  close  of  **  The  Blam 
of  Jealousie.**  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Varchi,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Ceusura  LiteiaMi 
vol.  iv.  p.  403. 

$  Beside  these  anthems,  which  were  licensed  to  her  printer,  Christ.  Barker,  Nov.  15,  her  Majeaty  wrote  a 
variety  of  small  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Hentiner,  Puttenham.  and  S<iotheni,  aa^ 
reprinted  by  Percy,  Ellis,  and  Ritson.  The  fourteenth  pKalm  also,  and  the  Speech  of  the  Chorus  kllM 
second  Act  of  the  Hercules  (Etirus  of  Seneca,  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Park,  the  latter  poen  baiaf  ^ 
specimen  of  blank  vers«*. — Vide  Park's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors^  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

Of  the  execrable  flattery  which  was  systematically  bestowed  on  thi<i  monarch,  the  following  aulogiiB 
upon  her  poetry,  is  a  curious  instance.  After  enumcntiufc  the  best  poets  of  his  age,  PuttcniMUB  tlMi 
jiroceeds : — **  But  last  in  recitall  aud  first  in  degree  is  the  Queene  our  soveraigne  Lady,  wtioae  kancdt 
delicate,  noble  Muse,  easily  surmounteth  aQ  the  rest  that  have  written  before  her  tine  or  since,  fior  ^ 
sweetneaae  and  aubtillitie,  be  it  Ode,  Elegie,  Epigram,  or  any  other  kinde  of  poeme,  Heroick,  1 
wlierein  it  shall  please  her  Maiestie  to  employ  her  penne,  even  bv  as  much  oddes  as  her  owne  e 
estate  and  degree  exceedeth  all  the  rest  or  her  most  humble  vassnUs,**— TAa  Arte  ^^Emglitk  Pi 
print,  p.  61.  , 

f -f  This  copy  is  without  date,  but  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1617 ;  it  is  a  miserable  pamphrtat  t> 
Warner's  exquudte  episode. 
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Ane  Compendious  Booke  of  Oodly  «nd  Splritaatl  Songs,  collectit  out 
ie  partes  of  the  Scriplare,  with  sundrie  of  olber  Ballales  changed  out 
•ne  Sanges.for  afoyding  of  Stune  and  Harlotrte.  l:inio.  Edin.  f  1597 
I.     A  little  Booli  of  Epigrams.    8vo.  .  1599 

r  of  Martyrs,  or  the  life  and  denth  of  that  thrice  valiant  capilaine  ami 
ly  martyre.  Sir  Juhn  Oldcaslle  iLnight,  lord  Cobham.  18mo.  16UI 
unuu.     The  Legend  of  Mary,    Queen  of  Scots,  with  other  Poems.  ^ 

1601 
kn.  ■  lVbarton*s  Dreame :  conteyuinge  an  invective  agaynU  certaine 
able  caterpillars,  etc.    4to.  ....     1578 

earye.  The  Koclc6  of  Regard:  divided  into  foure  parts.  The  first,  the 
r  Delight,  etc.  The  second,  the  Garden  of  Unlhriflinesse,  etc.  Tbo 
be  Arbour  of  Virtue,  etc.  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Orchard  of  Uepeutancc, 

)f  the  Vertues  of  the  right  valiant  and  worthy  Itnight  S.  Francis,  Lord 
4to.  tt        •  1585 

tqffrejf,     A  Choice  of  Emblemes,  and  other  devises.     4to.  1580 

Epigrams.    41o.   ^^         ,  ,  .     1586 

Edward.  Isahac's  Inheritance;  dew  to  over  high  and  mightie  Prince, 
he  sixt  of  Scotland,  etc.  4lo.  ....  1603 
ew,     Sacrorum  timblematum  Centura  una,  in  Latin  and  English  verse. 

•  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

^itliam.     A  Princes  Looking  Qlasse,  or  a  Princes  Direction,  etc  4(o. 

1 1603 
Ikan.  Lord  Chandos.  The  glorious  life  and  honourable  death  of  Sir 
liandos,  etc.  4to.  .  .  .1592 

e  Buz.  The  honourable  life  and  languishing  death  of  Sir  John  de  OraUiy 
deBuz.  410.  ttt  .....     1592 

ft.  The  Castcll  of  Courtcsic,  whereunio  is  adjoyned  The  Holde  of 
tie;  with  the  Chariot  of  Chaslitie  thereunto  annexed.  Also  a  Dialogue 
1  Agcaud  Youth;  and  other  matters  herein  conteined.  4to.  Ht  •  158)2 
iotomerr,  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayer.  Translated  out  of  Spanish 
iglish.     Prose  and  Verse.  Folio.  $$$  .     1598 

kard.  1  he  Dove,  or  Passages  of  Cosmography,  by  Richard'  Zouche, 
1  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  tttt  •     I6I3 


♦♦ 


*» 


articles  in  this  table,  it  will  be  observed,  arc  without  any  mark  desig- 
3ir  merit  in  the  scale,  a  defalcation  which  has  occurred  from  our  not 
3n  able  to  procure  either  the  works  themselves,  or  even  specimens  of 
Tcumstance  not  exciting  wonder,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
irt  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  catalogue. 


}oDection  Lord  Hailes  published  a  specimen  in  1765;  id  1801,  Mr.  J.-Gr.  Dalyell  reprinted  the 
Jie  Scotinh  poems  of  the  16th  century     Edin.  2  vols.    12ino;  and  .Vlr.  Irving  ha<i  given  some 

•  author  in  nil  ScotiMh  poets,  2  vols.  8vo.  1804. 

i*s  l^end  and  Poem^  have  lately  been  printed  by  Mr.  Fry,  in  an  octavo  volume,  from  a 

■cript  of  62  leaves.    The  Legend  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  insertion  in  the  **  Mirror 

d. 

rara  Lit.  vol.  v.  p.  1. 

mem  of  90  seven-line  stanzas,  is  annexed  to  Bindley 's  "  Mirror  of  True  Honour  and  Christian 

).  1565.  4to. 

itoey  «  Emblemes,  which,  being  printed  at  Leyden,  is  a  very  rare  book,  a  description  will  be 

sura  Lit.  vol.  ▼.  p.  933. 

•  Emblems  were  written  before  1598,  as  Mercs  al!u(le!<  to  them  in  his  ^  Palladis  Tamia.*^ 

r  bioyjaplucal  poems  were  added  to  the  author**  ^True  use  of  Armorie,**  1592, 4to.  Of  the  first 

mt%  1*  fiven  in  Censura  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  149.  150. 

'  oftbew  PocoM,  api  arently  unique,  is  iu  the  {tossession  of  Mr.  Park,  who  has  communicated 

of  it  in  Ceasara  Lit  voL  iii.  p.  175. 

tMRanee,  which  abounds  with  poetrji,  is  of  the  pastoral  ipecles ;  it  is  written  on  the  plan  of 

idia,  and,  hke  it,  exhibits  many  beautiful  jpassases  both  m  prose  and  verse :  twenty-seven  of 

cfusions  Iwve  been  in^fertcd  in  **  ESugUntTs  Ilelicfin,''  and  several  have  been  lately  reprinted 

a,**  No.  VII.  acoonpanied  by  some  interesting  remarks  from  the  pen   of  Sir  Egerton 


a  apeeimen  of  thia  poem«  which  ''is  a  r/mcisc  geographical  description  of  tliree-quartcn  o 
Africa,  and  Europe,  in  the  manner  of  DionyHius,*^aiid  which  Mr.  Beliie  believes  to  be  uni 
dotctf  vol.  ii.  p.  74 


of  the 
unique',' 
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Another  result  which  may  immediately  strike  the  reader  will  be,  that  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  poets  included  in  this  list,  so  few  should  have  risen  ereo 
one  degree  above  mediocrity,  and  so  many  should  have  fallen  below  it ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  nobler  bards,  amounting  to  forty,  had  been  preyiouslj 
enumerated,  and  that  poetic  excellence  is,  at  all  times,  of  very  rare  attaiDment. 

The  most  legitimate  subjei  t  of  admiration,  indeed,  arising  from  a  review  of  theie 
details,  is  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  Shakspearean  era  ;  that  in  the  course 
of  fifty-two  years,  and  independent  of  any  consideration  of  dramatic  effort,  or  of 
the  various  contributors  to  collections  of  poetry,  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
bards  in  the  miscellaneous  department  should  have  been  produced :  and  these,  not 
the  writers  of  scattered  or  insulated  verses,  but  the  publishers  of  their  own  coUecled 
works. 

A  still  more  heightened  conception  of  the  fertility  of  the  period  will  accrue  from 
a  survey  of  its  numerous  Poetical  Miscellanies,  a  species  of  publication  which 
constitutes  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  age. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  only  one  production  of  the  kind  had  made  its 
appearance,  namely,  the  Collection,  called  by  Tottel  **The  poems  of  Uncertaine 
Auctors,"  and  appended  to  his  edition  of  Surrey  and  Wyat  in  1557.  But,  during 
the  first  year  after  the  accession  of  our  maiden  queen,  appeared  the  '*  Mirroib  for 
Magistrates,"  a  quarto  volume  containing  nineteen  legends  or  characters  drawn 
from  English  history.  The  plan  originated  with  Sackvillo,  who,  not  finding  leisure 
to  write  more  than  an  Induction  and  the  Legend  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
transferred  the  completion  of  the  work  to  Richard  Baldwyne  and  George  Ferrers, 
who  were  further  assisted  in  its  prosecution  by  Churchyard,  Phayer,  Skelton, 
Dolman,  Seagers,  and  Cavyl.  A  second  edition,  of  what  may  be  termed  Bald- 
wyne*s  Mirrour,  was  printed  in  1583,  with  theadditionofeight  legends;  a  third 
issued  from  the  press,  in  1571  and  a  fourth  in  1575.  With  the  exception  of  SacL- 
ville/s  two  pieces,  on  which  an  eulogium  has  already  been  given,  mediocrity 
may  be  said  to  characterise  the  productions  of  Baldwyne  and  his  associates. 

In  the  same  year  which  produced  the  fourth  edition  of  Baldwyne*s  Collection, 
a  new  series  of  Legends  was  published  in  4to,  by  John  Higgins,  which,  commenc- 
ing at  an  earlier  period  than  his  predecessor's  work,  he  entitled  **The  firste 
Partof  theMirour  for  Magistrates."  This  portion  commences,  after  an  Induc- 
tion, with  the  legend  of  King  Albanact,  the  youngest  son  of  Brutus,  and 
terminates  with  that  of  Lord  Irenglas,  **  slayne  about  the  yeere  before 
Christ;"  including  seventeen  histories,  the  sole  composition  of  Higgins.  It  was 
reprinted,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  in  1578,  and  occasioned  Bald wyne*9  prior 
publication  to  be  called  **  The  Last  Part." 

The  year  1578,  however,  not  only  produced  this  second  impression  of  Big- 
gin's Mirrour,  but  witnessed  a  fifth  and  separate  edition  of  Baldwyne*s  labours, 
with  the  addition  of  two  legends,  and  an  intermediate  part  written  by  Thomas 
Blener-IIasset,  containing  twelve  stories,  and  entitled  '*  The  Seconds  part  of 
the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  conteining  the  falles  of  the  infortunate  Princes  of 
this  Lande :  from  the  Conquest  of  Caesar  unto  the  commyng  of  Duke  William 
the  Conqueror,"  4to, 

A  much  more  complete  edition  of  this  verv'  curious  collection  of  poetic 
biography  at  length  appeared  in  1587,  under  the  care  of  Higgins,  who  blending 
Baldwyne's  peices  with  his  own  former  publications,  and  adding  greatly  to 
both  parts,  produced  a  quarto  volume  consisting  of  seventy-three  legends. 

Enlarged  and  improved  as  this  impression  must  necessarily  be  deemed,  it  was 
still  further  augmented,  and,  in  fact,  digested  anew  by  Richard  Niccols,  who,  in 
1610,  published  his  copy  of  the  work  with  the  following  title : ''  A  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  being  a  true  Chronicle-history  of  the  untimely  folles  of  such  unfor- 
tunate princes  and  men  of  note  as  have  happened  since  the  first  entrance  of 
Brute  into  this  Hand  untill  this  our  age.  Newly  enlarged  with  a  last  part 
called  a  '  Winter  Night*s  Vision,*  being   an  addition  of  such   Tragedies  espe- 
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daily  famous  as  are  exempted,  in  the  former  Historie,  with  a  poem    annexed 
called  ( England's  Eliza  ] ." 

Niccois*s  edition  forms  a  thick  quarto  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages, 
iDcluding  ninety  legends,  and  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  four  pieces,  all 
the  parts  previously  published,  in  chronological  ordor,  and  super-adding  an 
iDduction  and  ten  poems  of  hiS  own  composition.  lie  has  taken  the  liberty, 
however,  of  modernising  and  abbreviating  some  of  the  earliest  stories,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  series  more  acceptable  to  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  '^Mirrour  for  Magistrates,'*  the  poetical  merit  must,  of  course,  be  various 
lod  discrepant.  Sackville  stands  pre-eminent  and  apart,  the  author,  indeed,  of 
I  poem,  which,  for  strength  and  distinctness  of  imagery,  is  almost  unrivalled. 
Vext,  but  with  many  a  length  between,  Niccols  claims  our  attention  for  sweetness 
»f  versification,  perspicuity  of  diction,  and  occasional  flights  of  fancy.  In  his 
tfgend  of  Richard  the  Third,  he  is  evidently  indebted  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  poem 
ssumes,  on  that  account,  a  higher  imaginative  tone.  The  other  writers  of  this 
ulky  collection  are  as  much  inferior  to  Niccols,  as  he  is  to  Sackville.  The  best 
roduction  of  Higgins  is  his  legend  of  Queen  Cordelia ;  and  from  Baldwyne  and 
* errers,  a  few  stanzas,  animated  by  the  breath  of  poetry,  might  be  quoted ;  but 
Uener-Hasset  seldom,  if  ever,  reaches  mediocrity. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  and  its  influence  on  our  national  poetry,  throughout 
he  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  were  very  considerable.  Even  in  its 
•arliest  and  most  unfinished  state  it  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  Sir  Philip 
kidney,  who  says,  '*  I  account  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  meetely  furnished  of 
eautiful  partes;''  and  in  its  last  and  most  perfect  form,  it  seems  to  have  been 
ODsidered  as  a  book  necessary  to  the  accomplished  gentleman ;  for  in  Chapman's 
Comedy,  entitled  *' May-Day,"  and  printed  in  1611,  a  character  versed  in  the 
ilegant  literature  of  the  time,  is  described  as  **  One  that  has  read  Marcus,  Aure- 
ius,  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates."  * 

That  this  Collection  contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  dramatic  poetry, 
ind  to  familiarise  the  events  of  our  history,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  reflect 
that  previous  to  its  appearance  historical  plays  were  scarcely  known  ;  tl»at 
its  pages  present  us  with  innumerable  specimens  of  dramatic  speeches,  inci- 
dents, and  characters,  and  that  it  has  thrown  into  a  metrical  form  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  of  the  ancient  chroniclers,  a  medium  through  which  the  b(\st 
parts  of  tiiose  massive  compilations  soon  descended  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

Thenext  work  which  calls  for  our  attention  is  '*The  Paradyse  of  Day  nty  Devises," 
originally  published  in  1576  with  the  following  title  : — "  The  Paradyse  of  daynty 
devises,  aptly  furnished  with  sundry  pithie  and  learned  inventions  :  devised  and 
written  for  the  most  part  by  M.  Edwards,  sometimes  of  her  Majesties  Chappel : 
the  rest  by  sundry  learned  Gentlemen,  both  of  honor,  and  worshippe  :  viz. 
S.  Barnarde,  E.  0,  L.  Vaux,  D.  S,  Jasper  lleywood,  F.  K,  M.  Bewe,  R.  Hill, 
M.  Yloop,  with  others.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henry  Disle,  dwellyng  in 
Paules  Churchyard,  at  the  South  west  doore  of  Saint  Paules  Church,  and  are 
there  to  be  solde,"  4to. 

Though,  until  the  late  re-print  by  Sir  Ecerton  Brydges,  this  miscellany  had 
become  extremely  rare,f  yet  numerous  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  In  1577,  and  1578,  Disle  again  published  it  in 
quarto,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  being  the  only  book  of  his  printing  which  has 
reached  the  present  age.  The  edition  of  1578  diflers,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  preceding,  and  from  all,  in  including  a  poem  by  George  Whetstone,  no  where 
else  discoverable. 

A  fourth  edition,  from  the  press  of  Disle,  appeared  in  1580,  varying  so 
greatly  from  the  earlier  copies,  that  it  omits  eighteen  poems  contained  in  the 
first  impression,  and  substitutes  eighteen  others  in  their  place. 

*  May-Day :  a  willic  emnedie.     Dif era  times  ncted  at  ^  The  RIacke  Fryera  i*'  4ta.  Act  iii.  ff>l  89. 
f  A  ooiiy  of  Ihw  Miscellany,  of  the  cdiliou  of  1580,  void  at  the  Roxburghe  Sale,  for  55/.  13«.! 
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In  1<^S^,  the  public  attention  was  fixed  on  a  fifth  edition  by  Edward  White, 
who  also  republished  the  work  in  1596  and  1600  in  4to.  The  two  latter  inn 
pressions  were  printed  by  Edward  AUde  for  White,  and  exhibit  some  variattoos 
from  the  copy  of  1580,  omitting  four  pieces  in  that  edition,  and  adding  aeven 
new  ones.  Beside  these,  there  was  an  edition,  without  date,  printed  by  Mldid 
for  White,  and  constituting  an  eighth  impression. 

That  a  Collection  which  ran  through  so  many  editions  in  so  short  a  period,  must 
possess  a  considerable  share  of  merit,  will  be  a  natural  inference;  nor  will  the  readers 
of  thcReprint  lately  published  be  disappointed  in  such  an  expectation.  Itis  true  that 
the  *'  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises*'  contains  no  piece  of  such  high  poetic  character 
as  the  ^^  Induction"  of  Sackville  ;  for  its  contributions  are  chiefly  on  subjects  of  an 
ethic  and  didactic  cast ;  but  it  displays  a  vast  variety  of  short  compositions,  on 
love,  friendship,  and  adversity  ;  on  the  consolations  of  a  contented  mind,  on  the 
instability  of  human  pleasures,  and  on  many  of  the  minor  morals  and  events  of 
life.  These  are  expressed,  in  many  instances,  with  simplicity  and  vigour,  and 
often  with  a  flow  of  versification  and  perspicuity  of  diction,  which,  considering  the 
age  of  their  production,  is  truly  remarkable.  If  no  splendour  of  imagery  or  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  arrest  the  attention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  of  these 
poems  make  their  way  to  the  heart,  by  attractions  resulting  from  a  clear  per- 
ception that  the  writers  wrote  from  their  own  unadulterated  feelings,  from  the 
instant  pressure  of  what  they  sufliered  or  enjoyed. 

Of  the  contributors  to  this  Miscellany,  which,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  consist 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  poems,  more  than  one  half  was  communicated 
by  six  individuals  ;  by  Lord  Vaux  fourteen  pieces ;  by  Richard  Edwardes  four- 
teen ;  by  William  Uunnis  twelve ;  by  Francis  Kinwelmarsh  ten ;  by  Jasper 
Heywood  eight;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  seven. 

The  compositions  of  Lord  Vaux  are  uniformly  of  a  moral  and  pensive  cast,' and 
breathe  a  spirit  of  religion  and  resignation  often  truly  touching,  and  sometimes 
bordering  on  the  sublime.  Of  this  description  more  particularly  are  the  poems 
entitled  "  Of  the  instabilitie  of  youth  ;*  "  Of  a  contented  mind;"  and  on  "  Beying 
asked  the  occasion  of  his  white  head,"  from  the  last  of  which  a  few  lines  will  afiord 
a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  pathetic  tone  and  unaiTected  style  of  this  noble  bard:-^ 


These  heeres  of  age  are  messingers, 
Whiche  bidd  roe  fast,  repent  and  praie : 
Thei  be  of  death  the  harbingers. 
That  doeth  prepare  and  dresse  the  waie, 
Wherefore  I  joye  that  you  mai  see, 
tJpoa  my  head  such  heeres  to  bee. 


Thei  be  the  line  that  lead  the  length. 
How  farre  my  race  was  for  to  ronne: 
Thei  saie  ray  yongth  is  fledde  with  strengtl^ 
And  how  old  a^e  is  well  begonne. 
The  whiche  1  leele,  and  you  male  see. 
Upon  my  head  such  lines  to  bee.^' 


Of  a  character  still  higher  for  poetic  power  are  the  eflusions  of  Richard  Ed- 
wards, who  excel  alike  in  descriptive,  ethic,  and  pathetic  strains.  Of  the  first, 
his  two  pieces  called  '*  May"  and  *'  1  may  not"  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  stanza  of  the  latter  poem,  very  striking  instances;  of  the  second,  he  has 
aflbrded  us  several  proofs ;  and  of  the  last,  his  lines  on  the  maxim  of  Terence, 
•'  Amantium  ira*  amoris  redintegratio  est,"  form  one  of  the  most  lovely  exem- 
plifications in  the  language.  Of  the  opening  stanza  it  is  scarcely  possible  torefi^t 
giving  a  transcription  :  — 

**  In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  syng  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept  : 
She  sighed  sore  aud  sang  full  sore,  to  bryngthe  bal)e  to  rest, 
That  would  not  rest  but  cried  still  in  suckyug  at  her  brest : 
She  was  full  wearie  of  her  watcbe,  and  grieved  with  her  child, 
She  rocked  it  and  rated  it,  untill  on  her  it  smilde : 
Then  did  she  saie  nowe  have  1  founde  the  proverbe  true  to  prove, 
The  fallyng  out  of  faithfuU  friends  renewing  is  of  love.**  * 

**  The  happiueis  of  the  illuslration,"  remarks  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  *'  the  facility,  elegance, 
and  tenderuess  of  the  language,  and  the  exquisite  turn  of  the  whole,  are  above  commcDdatioD ; 

•  Reprint,  p.  42. 
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d  sliow  to  m  hat  occaikMitl  polish  and  refioeroenl  oar  literature  even  then  had  arrived.  Yet  has 
e  treasure  which  this  gem  adorned,  laiiy  buried  and  inaccessible,  eicept  lo  a  few  curious  oollec- 
rt,  for  at  least  a  century  and  an  half."  * 

Edwards  has  a  song  of  four  stanzas  '*  In  commendation  of  Musick/'  of  which 
le  first  has  been  quoted  by  Shakspeare  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Act  iv.  sc.  5),  a(- 
rding  a  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  madrigals  of  Edwards  were  very 
>piilariD  their  day. 

Of  the  poetry  of  William  Hunnis  the  more  remarkable  features  are  a  peculiar 
>w  of  versification,  and  a  delicate  turn  upon  the  words,  which  approximate  his 
ngs  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  standard  of  the  present  age.  By  dividing 
8  lines  of  sixteen  syllables  into  two,  this  similarity  becomes  more  apparent; 

r  instance, — 


**  When  first  miop  eyes  did  view  and  mark 
Thy  beauty  fair  for  to  behold, 
And  when  mine  eares  gan  first  to  bark 
The  pleasant  words  that  thou  me  told ; 
1  would  as  then  I  had  been  free 
From  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see. 

And  when  in  mind  I  did  consent 
To  follow  thus  my  fancy's  will. 
And  when  my  heart  did  first  relent 
To  taste  such  bait  myself  to  spill, 


I  would  my  heart  had  been  as  thine, 
Or  else  thy  heart  as  soft  as  mine,  f 

O  flatterer  false,  thou  traitor  born. 
What  mischief  more  might  thou  devise. 
Than  thy  dear  friend  to  have  in  scorn. 
And  him  to  wound  in  sundry  wise  ? 
Which  still  a  friend  pretenda  to  be. 
And  art  not  so  by  proof  I  see. 
Fie,  fie,  upon  such  treachery.*^  ^ 


From  the  ten  contributions  by  Kinwelmarsh,  three  may  be  selected  as  pleasing, 
>th  from  their  sentiment  and  melody,  viz.  ''  On  learning  ;'*  **  All  thinges  are 
iiD,"  which  is  a  truly  beautiful  poem;  and  '*  The  complaint  of  a  Sinner."  § 
either  the  productions  of  Heywood,  nor  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  surmount  me- 
iocrit)'. 

Of  the  remaining  writers  who  assisted  in  forming  this  collection,  M.  Bewe  has 
ritten  five  pieces ;  Arthur  Bourcher,  one;  M.  Candish,  one;  Thos. Churchyard, 
De;  G.  Gashe,  one;  Richard  Hill,  seven;  Lodowick  Lloyd,  one;  T.  Marshall^ 
¥o;  Barnaby  Rich,  one;  D.  Sands,  five ;  M.  Thorn,  two;  Yloop,  two,  and  there 
re  five  with  the  signature  of  '*  My  lucke  is  lossc."  There  are  sixteen  poems  also 
ith  initials  only  subjoined,  and  seven  anonymous  contributions.  Most  of  these 
>D9isi  of  moral  precepts  versified,  and,  though  little  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
)etry,  from  any  display  either  of  imagery  or  invention,  are  yet  of  high  value  as 
sveloping  the  progress  both  of  literary  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  popularity  of  Edward's  Miscellany  produced,  two  years  afterward,  another 
>llection  of  a  similar  kind,  under  the  title  of  *^  A  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  In- 
mtions.  Garnished  and  decked  with  Divers  Dayntie  Devises,  right  delicate  and 
slightfull,  to  recreate  eche  modest  mindc  withall.  First  framea  and  fashioned 
I  sundrie  formes,  by  Divers  Worthy  Workemen  of  late  da  yes  :  and  now  joyned 
igether  and  builded  up :  By  T.  P.  Imprinted  at  London,  for  Richard  Jones. 
578." 

**  Or  this  work,  "  one  copy  only/'  relates  Mr.  Parks  (Hellconia,  part  1.)  *'  is  known  lo  havo 
nrvived  the  depredaUon  of  time.  This  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Farmer,  wilh  the  choice  poelical 
ores  of  Mr.  Wynne,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Mr.  Narcisus  Lutlrell. 
I  Dr.  Farmer's  book-sale  this  unique  was  procured  by  Mr.  Malone  ;  from  whose  communicative 
ndoess  a  transcript  was  obtained,  which  furnished  the  present  reprint.  One  hiatus,  occasioned 
f  Um  lots  of  a  ieaf,  occurs  at  p.  \0t,  which  it  will  be  hopeless  to  supply,  unless  some  chance 
ipyr  should  be  lurking  in  the  corner  of  a  musty  chest,  a  family -library,  or  neglected  lumber-closet ; 
KKigb,  in  consequence  of  the  estimation  in  which  all  antiquated  rarities  are  now  held,  even  such 
Idiog-places  have  become  very  assiduously  explored. 

By  the  Initials  T.  P.  we  are  to  understand  Thomas  Proctor,  the  editor  of  thi& 


*  Frdaee  to  his  reprint,  p.  vi. 
X  Ibid.  p.  65. 


t  Reprint,  p.  57, 58 
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"  Gorgious  Gallery/'  and  who  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  table  by  on  ic— 
count  of  his  **  Pretie  Pamphlets/*  which  commence  at  p.  125  of  Mr.  Park'5 
Reprint.  His  verses  following  this  title  are  numerous,  and  in  various  metres,  and 
indicate  him  to  have  been  no  mean  observer  of  life  and  manners.  If  he  display 
little  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  is  not  often  deGcient  in  moral  weight  of  sentimenty 
and  though  not  remarkable  for  either  the  melody  or  correctness  of  his  versifi- 
cation, he  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  the  limits  of  mediocrity. 

Of  the  other  contributors  our  information  is  so  scanty,  that  we  can  only  men- 
tion Anthony  Munday  and  Owen  Royden,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  finf 
having  prefixed  a  copy  of  verses  *'  In  commendation  of  this  Gallery,'"  and  the 
second  a  more  elaborate  poem,  ''  To  the  curious  company  of  Sycophants.**  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  coadjutors  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  "  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions**  consists  of  seventy-four  poems, 
and  some,  especially  the ''  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbie,'*  of  considerable  length. 
Too  many  of  them  are  written  in  drawling  couplets  of  fourteen  syllables  in  a  line, 
and  with  too  flagrant  a  partiality  for  the  meretricious  garb  of  alliteration.  *  There 
appears  to  be  also  too  little  variety  in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
are  reprinted  from  '*  TotteFs  Miscellany*'  and  the  "  Paradise  of  Dayntie  Devises." 
It  must  be  pronounced,  indeed,  inferior  to  these  its  predecessors  in  the  essential 
points  of  invention,  harmony  of  metre,  and  versatility  of  style,  though  it  seems  to 
have  shared  with  them  no  small  portion  of  popular  favour ;  for  Nashe,  in  his  life 
of  Jacke  Wilton,  1594,  alluding  to  the  Gardens  of  Rome,  says,  that  ''  to  tell  you 
of  their  rare  pleasures,  their  baths,  their  vineyards,  their  galleries,  were  to  write 
a  second  part  of  the  *'  Gorgious  Galleries  of  Gallant  Devices.*  **f 

In  1584  was  published,  in  16mo,  **  A  Handeful  of  Pleasant  Delites  containing 
Sundrie  new  Sonets  and  delectable  Histories  in  divers  kindes  of  meeter.  Newly 
devised  to  the  newest  tunes,  that  are  now  in  use  to  be  sung:  cverie  sonet  orderly 
pointed  to  his  proper  tune.  With  new  additions  of  certain  songs,  to  verie  late 
devised  notes,  not  commonly  knowen,  nor  used  heretofore.  Ry  Clement  Robinson, 
and  divers  others.  At  London,  printed  by  Richard  J  hones :  dwelling  at  the  signe 
of  the  Rose  and  Crowne,  neare  Holdburne  Rridge.*' 

Only  one  copy  of  the  printed  original  of  this  Miscellany,  which  is  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rlandford*s  library,  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence.  The  editor,  Clement 
Robinson,  if  all  the  pieces  unappropriated  to  others,  bo  of  his  composition,  must 
be  deemed  worthy  of  high  praise  for  numerous  productions  of  great  lyric  sweetness 
in  point  of  versification,  and  composed  in  a  vein  of  much  perspicuity  with  regard 
to  diction.  His  associates,  as  far  as  we  have  any  authority  from  the  work  itself, 
amount  only  to  five ;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  Leonard  Gibson,  who  claims 
only  one  piece,  consist  of  names  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  annals  of  poetry.  Two 
eflusions  are  attributed  to  J.  Tomson;  two  to  Peter  Picks;  one  to  Thomas  Ri- 
chardson, and  one  to  George  Mannington.  This  last  production,  denominated  **A 
sorrowfull  Sonet,**  if  we  make  allowance  for  a  commencement  too  alliteratire, 
possesses  a  large  share  of  moral  pathos,  and  unafTccted  simplicity.  % 

Thirty-two  poems  occupy  the  pages  of  this  pleasing  little  volume,  among  which, 
at  p.  23,  is  "  A  New  Courtly  Sonet  of  the  Lady  Greensleeves,  to  the  new  tune 
of  Greensleeves,**  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
(actii.  sc.  1),  and  which  throws  some  curious  light  on  the  female  dress  of  the 
period. 

In  point  of  interest,  vivacity,  and  metrical  harmony,  this  compilation  has  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  **  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions.**  It  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  formed  of  ballads  and  songs  adapti^d  to  well-known  popular 
tunes,  and,  though  its  poets  have  been  arbitrarily  confined  in  the  structure  of  their 

*  For  a  notable  instance  of  this  fi^re,  we  refer  the  reader  to  ^  The  liOvcr  in  Bondage,^  at  p.  50  of 
r.  Park's  reprint    Not  Holofenies  himself  could  more  ^  aflfect  the  letter.*^ 
f  Quoted  bjr  Mr.  Park  in  the  Advertisement  to  his  reprint 
%  Ueliconia,  Part  II.  p.  95.   . 
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I'erseby  the  pre-composed  music,  yet  many  of  their  lyrics  have  a  smoothness  and 
•weetness  in  the  composition  of  their  stanzas,  which  may  even  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  a  modern  ear. 

To  the  publication  of  Clement  Robinson  succeeded,  in  1593,  *'  The  Pliocnix 
Sest.  Built  up  with  the  most  rare  and  refined  workes  of  Noblemen,  worthy 
Knights,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  brave  Scholers.  Full  of  variety 
excellent  invention,  and  singular  delight.  Never  before  published.  Set  foorth 
^y  R.  S.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gentleman.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  John 
Fackson,  4to.'* 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Park's  **  Advertisement*  to  his  Reprint  of  this  Collection 
ncludes  so  much  just,  and  elegantly  expressed,  criticism  on  our  elder  poetry, 
md  on  Shakspeare,  that  we  seize  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  transferring  it 
10  our  pages. 

"  Between  ihe  Oorgious  Hallery  of  Gallant  Inventions/*  he  remarks.  *' printed  in  1576,  and 
he  present  miscellany  in  1593,  an  interval  of  only  firieen  years,  there  will  be  traced  no  incon- 
liderable  advance  towards  poetical  elegance  and  sentimental  reflnement.     Watson,  Breton,  Pcelc, 
lod  l^ge,  contributed  very  materially  to  the  grace,  and  melody,  and  strength,  of  our  amatory, 
lyric,  and  satiric  verse;  vliile  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton  enlarged  Ibe  sphere  of  the  allegoric, 
lod  historic,  and  descriptive  Muse.     Hut  the  magnitude  of  the  works  of  the  two  latter  poets, 
owing  to  Ihe  subjects  they  unhappily  selected,  has  conduced  to  deaden  that  reputation  which 
several  of  their  minor  effusions  were  calculated   to  keep  alive.     The  very  lal)oors  which  might 
otherwise  have  eitended  their  fame,  have  fatally  contracted  it.     Their  ponderous  productions  are 
incorporated  indeed  with  the  late  general   collccliuns  of  British  Poets,  but  where  is  the  poetic 
amateur  wlio  peru9es  them  ?    They  resemble  certain  drugs  in  a  family-dispensary,  which,  though 
leldom,  if  ever  taken,  siill  eke  out  Ihe  assemblage.     From  reading  the  fair  specimens  put  forth  by 
Mr.  £His,  many  may  be  allured  to  covet  the  entire  performances  of  our  elder  bards :  but  should 
these  l>e  obtained,  they  will  probably  be  found  (as  i\lr.  Siccvens  said  by  the  Shakspearian  quartos) 
oflUtle  more  worth  than  a  squeezed  orange.     The  flowers  will  appear  to  have  been  culled  and 
dislilled  by  Ihe  hand  of  judgment ;  and  the  essence  of  early  poetry,  like  most  other  essences,  will 
be  discovered  to  lie  in  a  narrow  compass.     *  Old  poets  in  general,'  says  Mr.  Southey,   *  are  only 
valuable  t>ecause  they  are  old.'     It  must  l>e  allowed  that  few  poems  of  Ihe  Elizabethan  sra  are 
Hkely  to  afford  complete  satisfaction  to  a  mere  modern  reader,  from  the  fastidious  delicacy  of 
modern  taste.    Some  antiquated  alloy,  either  from  incongruous  metaphor  or  infelicitous  expres- 
sioo,  will  commonly  jar  upon  his  mind  or  ear.     The  backward  footstep  of  Time  will  be  audible,  if 
not  visible.     Yet  the  tongs  of  our  unrivalled  Shakspeare  combine  an  almost  uniform  exception  to 
Uito  remark.     They  are  exquisite   in  thought,  feeling,  language,  and  modulation.     They  blend 
simplicity  wiih  t>eauty,  sentiment  with  passion,  picture  with  poesy.     Tliey  unite  symmetry  of 
form  with  consistency  of  ornament,  truth  of  nature  with  perfection  of  art,  and  must  ever  furnish 
models  for  lyric  composition.     As  a  sonnet-writer  Shakspeare  was  not  superior  to  some  of  his 
contemporaries :  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  himself.     In  lighter  numbers  and  in  blank  verse, 
peculiar  and  transcendent  was  his  excellence.     His  songs  never  have  been  surpassed,  his  dramas 
never  arc  likely  to  be."  * 

Of  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Nest,  int43nded  by  the  initials  R.  S.,  no  certain 
information  has  been  obtained.  The  work  has  been  attributed  to  Richard 
Stanyhurst,  Richard  Stapleton,  and  to  Robert  Southwell,  by  Coxeter,  by  War- 
ton,  and  by  Waldron ;  but  their  claims,  founded  merely  on  conjecture,  arc  en- 
titled to  little  confidence.  It  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to  know,  that  the 
chief  contributors  to  this  miscellany  wore  among  the  best  lyric  poets  of  their 
age,  that  Thomas  Watson,  Nicholas  Rreton,  and.  above  all,  Thomas  Lodge, 
assisted  the  unknown  editor.  Not  less  than  sixteen  pieces  have  the  initials 
of  this  last  bard,  and  many  of  them  nre  among  the  most  beautiful  productions 
of  his  genius.  Beside  these,  George  Peele,  William  Smith,  Matthew  Roydon, 
Sir  William  Herbert,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  several  others,  aided  in  com- 
pleting this  elegant  volume. 

The  "  Phoenix  Nest,"  which  comprehends  not  less  than  seventy-nine  poems, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  Elizabethan  miscellanies,  whether 

*  lleliconia,  Part  HI.  Advertiscincnt. 
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we  regard  its  style,  its  versification,  or  its  choice  of  subject,  and  will  probiblj 
be  deemed  inferior  only  to  ''  England's  Helicon,'*  which,  indeed,  owes  a  few 
of  its  beauties  to  this  work. 

Of  the  valuable  Collection  thus  mentioned,  the  first  edition  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1600,  with  the  following  title-page:  *' England's  Helicon.  At 
London.  Printed  by  J.  R.  for  John  Flasket,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paulei 
Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bcare."  4to. 

The  second  edition  was  published  in  1614,  and  entitled,  '*  England's  Helicon, 
or  the  Muses  Harmony.  London :  Printed  for  Richard  More ;  and  are  to  be 
sould  at  his  shop  in  S.  Dunstanes  Church-yard."  8vo. 

**  England's  Helicon,"  which,  in  its  first  impression,  contained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  poems,  and  in  its  second  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  has  the  felicity 
of  enrolling  among  its  contributors  all  the  principal  poets  of  its  era.  These, 
enumerated  alphabetically,  are  as  follow  ; — ^Richard  Barnefield  has  two  pieces; 
Thomas  Bastard,  one ;  Edmund  Bolton,  five ;  Nicholas  Breton,  eight ;  Christopher 
Brooke,  one ;  William  Browne,  one  ;  Henry  Constable,  four  ;  John  Davis,  one; 
Michael  Drayton,  five ;  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  six ;  John  Ford,  one ;  Robert  Greene, 
seven  ;  Fulke  Grevile,  two  ;  John  Gougli,  one  ;  Howard,  Earle  of  Surrie,  two; 
Howell,  one;  William  Hunnis,  two ;  Thomas  Lodge,  ten ;  Jervis  Markham,  two; 
Christopher  Marlowe,  one  ;  Earle  of  Oxenford,  one ;  George  Peole,  three ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  fourteen;  William  Shakspearc,  two;  St  Philip  Sidney,  fourteen; 
William  Smith,  one ;  Edmund  Spenser,  three ;  Shepherd  Tonie,  seven  ;  Thomas 
Watson,  five ;  John  Wootton,  two,  and  Bartholomew  Yong,  twenty-five.  Of 
anonymous  contributions  there  are  sixteen. 

Amid  this  galaxy  of  bards  we  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  for  their  decided  supe- 
riority, the  productions  of  Breton,  Greene,  Lodge,  Marlowe,  and  Raleigh,  which 
might  confer  celebrity  on  any  selection.  The  principal  feature,  indeed,  of  Eng- 
land's Helicon  is  its  pastoral  beauty,  and  in  this  department  how  few  have  sur- 
passed, or  even  equalled,  the  exquisite  strains  of  Lodge  or  Marlowe  I 

*'  It  canuot  be  idle  or  useless,'*  remarks  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  *^  to  study  ihit  early  Collection  of 
Pastoral  compositions.  Here  is  the  rountaio  or  that  dicilon,  which  has  since  been  employed  and 
expanded  in  the  descriplion  of  rural  scenery.  Here  arc  the  openings  of  those  reflections  on  th« 
imagery  of  nature,  in  which  subsequent  poeis  have  so  much  dealt.  They  show  us  to  what  orca- 
sional  eicelleuce,  both  in  turn  of  thought  and  polish  of  language,  the  literature  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  arrived  ;  and  how  little  the  artificial  and  incumbered  prose  of  mere  scholars  of  that  time  ei- 
hibils  a  just  specimen  of  either  the  sentiment  or  phrase  of  the  court  or  people!  In  the  t>est  of 
these  productions,  even  the  accentuation  and  rhythm  scarce  difTers  from  that  of  our  days.  Lodge 
and  Breton  in  particular,  who  are  characterised  by  their  simplicity,  are  striicing  proofs  of  this !— ' 

"  To  such  as  could  enjoy  the  rough  and  far-fetched  subtlety  of  metaphysical  verses,  thisCollec- 
lion  must  have  appeared  inexpressibly  insipid  and  contemptible.  To  those  whose  business  it  was 
to  draw  similitudes  from  the  most  remote  recesses  of  abstruse  learning,  how  childish  must  seem 
the  delineation  of  flowers  that  were  open  to  every  eye,  and  images  which  found  a  mirror  In  every 
bosom .' ! 

*'  But,  O,  how  dull  is  the  intricate  path  of  the  philosopher,  how  uninlerestiiig  is  all  the  laboured 
ingenuity  of  the  artist,  compared  with  the  simple  and  tuucliiiig  pleasures  which  are  alilie  open  to 
the  peasant,  as  to  the  scholar,  the  noble,  or  the  monarch  !  It  is  in  the  gift  of  exquisite  sensei, 
and  not  in  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune,  that  one  human  l>eing  cxceli 
another ! 

**  The  common  air,  the  sun,  the  sliies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise.^' 

**  We  are  delighted  to  see  reflected  the  same  feelings,  the  same  pleasures  from  the  breasts  of 
our  ancestors.  We  hear  the  voices  of  those  bearded | chiefs,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  pannets  of 
oar  halls  and  galleries,  still  bearing  witness  to  the  same  natural  and  eternal  truths :  still  inveigbiog 
against  the  pomp,  the  flcltleness,  and  the  treachery  of  courts  ;  and  uttering  the  songs  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  woodman,  in  language  that  defies  the  changes  of  time,  and  speaks  to  all  ages  the 
touching  effusions  of  the  heart. 

'*  If  some  little  additional  prejudice  in  favour  of  these  compositions  be  given  by  the  association 
in  our  ideas  of  their  antiquity,  if  we  connect  some  reverence,  and  some  Increaied  forct,  vil^ 
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presfioas  which  were  In  favourite  ose  with  those  who  for  two  centuries  liave  slept  in  the  grave, 
e  profound  moral  philosopher  will  ueillier  blame  nor  regret  this  effect.  It  is  among  the  most 
nerous  aod  most  ornamental,  if  not  among  the  most  useful  habits  of  the  mind! 

'*  Such  are  among  the  claims  of  thi.4  collection  to  notice.  Kut  the  s<*nl  that  has  k>een  hitherto 
il  npon  this  treasure;  the  deep  oblivion  in  ^hich  the  major  parts  of  its  contents  have  for  ages 
ea  buried,  ought  to  excite  curiosity,  and  imparl  a  generous  delight  at  its  revival.     Who  is  there 

cold  as  to  be  moved  wtth  no  enthusiasm  at  drawing  the  mantle  from  the  Ggure  of  Time  ?  For 
f  part,  1  confess  how  often  I  have  watched  the  gradual  development  with  eager  and  breathless 
pcdation ;  and  gazed  upon  the  reviving  features  till  my  warm  fancy  gave  them  a  glow  and  a 
aoly.  which  perhaps  the  reality  never  in  its  happiest  moments  possessed.'** 

That  very  nearly  two  hundred  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  second 
id  third  editions  of  this  miscellany  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  neglect  to  which 
ren  the  best  of  our  ancient  poetry  has  been  hitherto  subjected.  The  rapidly 
icreasing  taste  of  the  present  age,  however,  for  the  reliques  'of  long-departed 
^dIus,  cannot  fail  of  precluding  in  future  any  return  of  such  undeserved  ol>- 
!urity. 

In  1600  the  industry  of  Robert  Allot  presented  the  public  with  a  large  collection 
'  extracts  from  the  most  popular  poets  of  his  time,  under  the  title  of "  England's 
arnassus:  or  the  choysest  flowers  of  our  moderne  poets,  with  their  poetical!  com- 
irisons.  Descriptions  of  Bewties,  Personages,  Castles,  Pallaces,  Mountaines, 
roves,  Seas,  Springs,  Rivers,  etc.  Whereunto  are  annexed  other  various  dis- 
ourses,  both  pleasant  and  profitable."     Small  8vo.  pp.  510. 

Had  the  editor  of  this  curious  volume,  beside  citing  the  names  of  his  authors, 
ided  the  titles  of  the  works  from  which  he  culled  his  specimens,  an  infinity  of 
'ouble  would  have  been  saved  to  subsequent  research;  yet  the  deficiency  has 
;ned  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  mark  the  successful  iprogress  of  modern  biblio- 
raphy.  When  Oldys  wrote  his  Preface  to  Hayward's  British  Muse,  which  was 
rat  published  in  1738,  he  complains  grievously  of  this  omission,  observing  that 
losi  of  Allot*s  poets  "  were  now  so  obsolete,  that  not  knowing  what  they  wrote, 
e  can  have  no  recotirse  to  their  works,  if  still  extant. "-j-  Since  this  sentence  was 
Titten,  such  has  been  the  industry  of  our  literary  antiquaries,  that  almost  every 
Mm  which  Allot  laid  under  contribution  in  forming  his  volume,  has  been  ascer- 
lined,  and  rendered  accessible;  to  the  curious  enquirer ;  and  so  far  from  the 
Titers  being  obsolete,  after  nearly  eighty  years  have  been  added  to  their  anti- 
tiity,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  excepting  about  half-a-dozen,  they  are  as 
imiliar  to  us  as  the  poets  of  the  present  reign.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  ac- 
nowledge  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  intimacy  may  be  ascribed  to  Allocs 
3ok,  which,  by  its  numerous  passages  from  bards  rendered  scarce  by  neglect,  has 
imulated  the  bibliographical  enthusiasm  of  the  last  twenty  years  to  achieve  their 
9tection.  An  enumeration  of  the  contributors  to  £ngland*s  Parnassus,  will  serve 
I  illustrate  and  confirm  these  reniarks: — Thomas  Achelly,  Thomas  Bastard, 
eorge  Chapman,  Thomas  Churchyard,  Henry  Constable,  Samuel  Daniel,  John 
avies,  Thomas  Dekkar,  Michael  Drayton,  Edmund  Fairfax,  Charles  Fitzgeffrey, 
braham  Fraunce,  Cieorge  Gascoigne,  Edward  Gilpin,  Robert  Greene,  Sir  John 
[arrington,  John  lliggins,  Thomas  Hudson,  James  King  of  Scots,  Benjamin 
>nson,  Thomas  Kyd,  Thomas  Lodge,  Gervase  Markham,  Christopher  Marlowe, 
>hn  Marston,  Christopher  Middleton,  Thomas  Nash,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Georgo 
eele,  Matthew  RoydonSackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  William  Shakspeare,  Edmund 
penser,  Thomas  Storer,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Joshua  Sylvester, 
eorge  Turberville,  William  Warner,  Thomas  Watson,  John  Wecver,  William 
iTcever,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

Though  Oldys  has  severely  blamed  the  judgment  of  the  editor  in  his  selection 
r  authors  and  extracts,  yet  a  much  more  consummate  critic,  the  highly-gifted 

*  EnglafMr*  llelicoD,  rcpriui  of  ISli,  Introduction,  p.  xx.  xxi,  xxii. 

t  PrvfiMie,  p.  8,  9.    Thi»  Collection  of  Hajwartl'ii  had  three  ditfcrent  titlcn;  the  la^t  dated  1741.     The 

eoad  cilitioa  m  caQed  **  The  QuintiMence  of  English  Poetry  *^ 
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Warton,  considers  him  as  having  exhibited  taste  in  his  choice,  and  it  miiit  be 
acknowledged  that  the  volume  has  preserved  many  exquisite  passages  from  poeU 
who,  but  for  this  selection,  had  probably  t)een  irrecoverably  merged  in  oblivion. 

In  the  same  year  with  England's  Parnassus  came  forth  another  compilation,  to 
which  its  editor,  John  Bodenham,  gave  the  following  title  :  '*  Bel-vedere,  or  the 
Garden  of  the  Muses.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  F.  K.  for  Hugh  Astley,  dwelling  at 
Saint  Magnus  Corner.    1600.    Small  8vo.  p.  236. 

This  collection,  which  underwent  a  second  impression  in  1510,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  its  first  appellative,  '*  Belvedere,"  though  it  contain  a  vast  number  of  quo- 
tations, is,  on  two  accounts,  inferior  to  the  ^*  Parnassus."  In  the  first  place,  no 
author's  names  are  annexed  to  the  extracts,  and,  in  the  second,  a  much  greater 
defect  has  arisen  from  the  editor's  determination  to  confine  his  specimens  to  one 
or  two  lines  at  most,  a  brevity  which  almost  annihilates  the  interest  of  the  work. 
To  obviate,  however,  in  some  degree,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  first  of 
these  plans,  he  has  recourse,  in  his  prccmium,  to  the  following  detail,  which,  as 
it  gives  a  very  curious  narrative  of  the  construction  of  the  book,  will  have  its  due 
value  with  the  reader : 

*'  Now  that  every  one  may  be  TuUy  salisGed  concerning  this  Garden,  that  no  man  doth  assmne 
to  bim-selfe  the  praise  thereof  or  can  arrogate  to  his  owne  deserving  those  things,  which  have  beea 
derived  from  so  many  rare  and  ingenious  spirits ;  1  have  set  down  both  how,  whence,  and  where, 
these  flowres  had  their  first  springing,  till  thus  they  were  drawnc  together  into  the  Muses  Gardeo; 
that  every  ground  may  challenge  his  owne,  each  plant  his  particular,  and  no  one  be  injured  In  the 
justice  of  his  merit.  ti 

'*  First,  out  of  many  excellent  speeches,  spoken  to  her  Majestie,  at  tiltings,  triumpbcs,  || 
maslies,  and  shewes,  and  devises  perfourmcd  in  prograce:  as  also  out  of  divers  choice  ditties  sung 
M  her;  and  some  especially,  proceeding  from  her  owne  most  sacred  selfe!  Here  are  great  store 
or  Ihcm  digested  into  their  meete  places,  according  as  the  method  of  the  worlie  plainly  delivereth. 
Lil£c^i8c  out  of  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and  other  wiitie  conceits,  given  to  her  honourable 
Ladies  and  verluous  Maids  of  Honour ;  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight,  or  favour  of 
copying,  a  number  of  most  wiuie  and  singular  sentences.  Secondly,  loolie  what  workes  of  poetrie 
have  been  put  to  the  world's  eye,  by  that  learned  and  right  royall  king  and  poet,  James  King  of 
Scotland  ;  no  one  sentence  of  worth  hath  escaped,  but  are  likewise  here  reduced  into  their  right 
roome  and  place.  Next,  out  of  sundrie  things  extant,  and  many  in  private,  done  by  these  right 
honourable  persons  following:  Thomas  (Henry),  Earl  of  Surrey,  The  Lorde  Marquesseof  Win- 
chester, Mary  Countess  of  Pembrooke,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

"From  poems  and  workes  of  these  noble  personages  extant :  Edward,  Earle  of  Oxenford ; 
Ferdinando,  £arle  of  Derby  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Fulke  Grevile,  Esq,  and 
Sir  John  Harrington. 

"  From  divers  essayes  of  their  poetrie;  some  extant  among  other  honourable  personages  writ- 
ings, some  from  private  labours  and  translations:  Edmund  Spenser,  Henry  Constable,  Esq. 
Samuel  Daniel,  Thomas  Lodge,  Doctor  of  Physicke;  Thomas  Watson,  Michaell  DraytoOi 
John  Davies,  Thomas  Hudson,  Henrie  Locke,  Esq.,  John  Marstone,  Chr.  Marlowe,  Benjn. 
^lohnson,  William  Shakspeare,  Thomas  Churchyard,  Esq.,  Tho.  Nash,  Tho.  Kidde,  Geo.  Peele, 
Robert  Greene,  Josuah  Sylvester,  Nicolas  Breton,  Gervase  Markham,  Thomas  Storer,  Robert 
Wilmot,  Chr.  Mlddelton,  and  Richard  Barncfield. 

"  These  being  moderne  and  extant  poets,  that  have  lived  together,  from  many  of  their  extant 
workes,  and  some  kept  in  private:  Thomas  Norton,  Esq.,  George  Gasc4)igne,  Fsq.,  Frauocb 
Hindlemarsh,  Esq.,  Thomas  Atchclow,  and  George  Whetstones. 

'*  These  being  deceased,  have  left  divers  extant  labours,  and  many  more  held  back  firoa 
publishing,  which  for  the  most  part  have  been  perused,  and  their  due  right  licre  given  them  in 
(be  Muses  Garden. 

**  Besides,  what  excellent  sentences  have  been  in  any  presented  Tragedic,  Hislorie,  PailortI* 
pr  Comedie,  they  have  been  likewise  gathered,  and  are  here  inserted  in  their  proper  placet."* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  eleven  poets  are  here  enumerated,  who  had  no  share 
|n  England's  Parnassus;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  among  tho 

*  The  curinuR  Preface,  from  which  wc  have  given  this  long  extract,  is  oaly  to  be  found  in  tha  frt* 
edition  of  the  BeWedere  ;  its  omission  in  the  8i*cond  is  a  singular  defect,  as  it  certainly  fbtiM  tkt  ■§•! 
interesting  part  of  the  impressiun  of  1600. 
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reraes  prefixed  in  praise  of  the  t)ook,  arc  some  lines  by  R.  Hat'way,  whom 
Mr.  Malone  conjectures  to  have  been  tlie  kinsman  of  Ann  Hathaway,  the  wife  of 
7QT  immortal  bard. 

A  small  contribution  of  pieces  by  a  few  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  age,  was  in 
1601  annexed  to  a  production  by  Robert  Chester,  entitled,  '^  Love's  Martyr,  or 
%06alin*s  Complaint,  allegorically  shadowing  the  Truth  of  Love  in  the  constant 
ate  of  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle.  A  poem,  cnterlaced  with  much  varietie  and 
'aritie;  now  first  translated  out  of  the  venerable  Italian  Torquato  Caeliano,  by 
lobert  Chester.  With  the  true  legend  of  famous  King  Arthur,  the  last  of  the 
line  worthies;  being  the  first  Essay  of  a  new  British  poet:  collected  out  of 
luthenticall  records.  To  these  are  added  some  new  compositions  of  several 
nodern  writers;  whoso  names  arc  subscribed  to  their  severall  workes;  upon 
he  first  subject;  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle." 

These  new  compositions  have  the  following  second  title  immediately  preceding 
hem :  "Hereafter  follow  diverse  poetical  essaies  on  the  former  subject ;  viz.  the 
Turtle  and  Phoenix.  Done  bv  the  best  and  chiefest  of  our  modern  writers,  with 
:heir  names  subscribed  to  their  particular  workes.  Never  before  extant.  And 
now  first  consecrated  by  them  all  generally  to  the  love  and  merit  of  the  truly 
noble  Knight,  Sir  John  Salisburie.'* 

The  only  known  copy  of  this  collection  was  in  Major  Pierson*s  possession,  and 
t  is  solely  from  Mr.  Malone,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  titles, 
:hat  we  learn  the  names  of  the  principal  contributors;  these  are  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Chapman.  8hakspeare*s  contribution  forms  the 
iwentieth  poem  in  **  The  passionate  Pilgrim,"  commencing 

**  Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay,*^  &c. 

A  miscellany  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  than  the  preceding,  and  of  great 
ralue  for  the  taste  exhibited  in  its  selection,  succeeded  in  1602,  under  the  appella- 
ion  of  •*  A  Poetical  Rapsodtc;  containing  diverse  Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madri- 
gals, Epigrams,  Pastorals,  Eglogues,  with  other  Poems,  both  in  Rime  and 
Measured  Verse.  For  varietie  and  pleasure,  the  like  never  yet  published. 
London.  12mo." 

The  editor  and  principal  contributor  was  Francis  Davison,  a  poet  of  no  mean 
:alents,  and  son  of  that  Secretary  of  State,  who  experienced  in  so  remarkable  a 
legrce  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  in  relation  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  an 
Address  to  the  Reader,  he  thus  accounts  for  the  form  which  the  volume  assumes : — 

*'  Being  induced  by  some  private  reasons,  and  by  the  instant  entreaty  or  speciall  friends,  to 
uffcr  soiTit  of  my  worlhlesse  poems  to  be  published,  1  desired  to  malte  some  written  by  my  deere 
rieods  Anon^moi,  and  my  deerer  Brother^  to  beare  tbcm  company :  bolb,  without  their  consent; 
be  latter  being  in  the  low -country  warres,  and  the  rest  utterly  ignorantj  thereof.  My  friends 
wmct  1  concealed ;  mine  owne  and  my  brother's  1  willed  the  printer  to  suppresse,  as  well  as  1 
ltd  concealed  the  other,  which  be  having  put  in  without  my  privity,  we  must  now  undergo  a 
ikarper  censure  perhaps  than  our  namelesse  workes  should  have  done  ;  and  1  especially.  For  if 
Mr  poems  be  liked,  the  praise  is  due  to  their  invention;  if  disliked,  the  blame  both  by  them 
ukI  all  men  will  be  derived  upon  me,  for  publishing  that  which  they  meant  to  suppressed' 

He  then  enters  upon  a  defence  of  poetry,  experience  proving,  he  remarks,  ''by  examples  of 
■any,  both  dead  and  living,  that  divers  delighted  and  excelling  herein,  being  princes  or  states- 
•eo,  bave  gouerned  and  counselled  as  wisely;  being  souldiers,  have  commanded  armies  as 
'pftimately:  being  lawyers,  have  pleaded  as  judicially  and  eloqoenUy;  being  divines,  have 
vritten  and  taught  as  profoundly ;  and  being  of  any  other  profession,  have  discharged  it  as  suffl- 
:ieDtly,  as  any  other  men  whatsoever  ;'*  and  concludes  by  alleging,  as  an  excuse  '*for  thisc 
MMHii  in  particular,  that  those  under  the  name  of  Anonymot  were  written  (as  appeareih  by  divent 
Mugs  to  5ir  Philip  Sidney  living,  jand  of  him  dead)  almost  twenty  years  since,  when  poetry  was 
Svre  fh>m  that  perfection  to  which  It  hath  now  attained :  that  my  brother  is  by  profession  a 
tooldier ,  and  was  not  eighteen  years  old  when  he  writ  these  toys  :  that  mine  owne  were  made 
MMt  of  Ibcro  slic  or  seven  yeares  since,  at  idle  times  as  I  journeyed  up  and  downe  during  my 
rtTails.*' 
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The  division  of  the  ''Rapsodie'*  more  peculiarly  occupied  by  these  kiodied 
bards,  is  that  including  ^^  Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  and  Epigrams,  by 
Francis  and  Walter  Davison,  brethren  ;*'  and  they  were  assisted  in  that,  and 
the  residue  of  the  work,  by  Spenser,  Sidney,  Sir  John  Davis,  Mary  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Thomas  Campion,  Thomas  Watson,  Charles  Best,  Thomas  Spelman, 
and  by  others,  whose  initials  are  supposed  to  indicate  Henry  Constable,  Walter 
Raleigh,  Henry  Wotton,  Robert  Greene,  Andrew  Willet,  and  Joshua  Sylvester.* 

The  '*  Poetical  Rapsodie"  is  dedicated  by  Davison  in  a  sonnet,  "  To  the  most  ]*^ 
noble,  honorable,  and  worthy  Lord  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Herbert  of  |^ 
CardifTe,  Marmion,  and  St.  Quintine,"  and  was  successively  republished  with  ' 
augmentations  in  1608,  1611,  and  1621.  It  may  be  said  to  present  us,  not  only  ^ 
with  a  felicitous  choice  of  topics,  but  it  claims  the  merit  of  having  preserved 
several  valuable  poems  not  elsewhere  to  be  discovered,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  the  booii,  although  four  times  subjected  to  the  press,  have  not,  until  lately, 
attracted  the  notice  that  is  due  to  them. 

Independent  of  the  ten  miscellanies  which  we  have  now  enumerated,  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  Airs,  Madrigals,  and  Songs,  set  to  music,  and  printed  in 
Parts,  were  published  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  These  Collections  contain  a  variety  of  lyric  poems 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  and  which  were  either  written  expressly  for  the 
Composers,  or  selected  by  the  latter  from  manuscripts,  or  rare  and  insulated 
printed  copies.  Foremost  among  these  Professors  of  Music,  who  thus  indirectly 
contributed  to  enrich  the  stores  of  English  Poetry,  stands  William  Byrd.  This 
celebrated  composer*s  first  printed  work  in  English  was  licensed  in  1587,  and  has 
the  following  title : — **  Tenor.  Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of  sadnes  and  pielie, 
made  into  musicke  of  live  parts:  whereof,  some  of  them  going  a  broad  among 
divers,  in  untrue  coppies,  are  heere  truely  corrected,  and  the  other  being  Songs 
very  rare  and  newly  composed,  are  heere  published,  for  the  recreation  of  all  such 
as  delight  in  Musicke.  By  William  Bvrd,  one  of  the  Gent,  of  the  Queene's  Maies- 
ties  Royall  Chappell."  4to. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton;  and  he  fells  his  reader,  in  I 
an  epistle  subscribed  the  most  assured  friend  to  all  that  love  or  learne  musicke, 
WiHiam  Byrd, — **  heere  is  ofTered  unto  thy  courteous  acceptation,  musicke  of 
sundrie  sorts,  and  to  content  divers  humors.  If  thou  be  disposed  lo  pray,  heere 
tkve  psalmes.  If  to  bee  merrie,  here  are  sonets.  If  to  lament  for  thy  sins,  heere 
are  songs  of  sadnesse  and  pietie.  If  thou  delight  in  musicke  of  great  compasse, 
here  are  divers  songs,  which  being  originally  made  for  instruments  to  express  the 
harmony,  and  one  voice  lo  pronounce  the  dittie,  are  now  framed  in  all  parts  for 
voyces  to  sing  the  same.  If  thou  desire  songs  of  smal  compasse  and  (it  for  the 
reach  of  most  voyces,  heere  are  most  in  number  of  that  sort." 

Next  to  Byrd,  whose  publications  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  we  may  mention 
Thomas  Morley,  no  less  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  music,  and  for  his  fertility  in 
the  production  of  madrigals,  ballets,  and  canzonets.  Uow  fashionable  and 
universal  had  become  the  practice  of  singing  these  compositions  at  every  party  of 
amusement,  may  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  elementary  works  of  this  writer  :— 
''  Being  at  a  banquet,'*  he  relates,  *'  supper  being  ended,  and  music  books  brought 
to  table,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  according  to  custom,  presented  me  with  a 
part,  earnestly  intreating  me  to  sing  ;  when,  after  many  excuses,  I  protested  un- 
ieignedly  that  I  could  not,  every  one  began  to  wonder,  yea,  some  whispered  to 
others  demanding  how  I  was  brought  up."-}- 

Of  the  various  collections  of  lyric  poetry  adapted  to  music  and  published  by 
Morley,  who  died  about  the  period  of  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  we  shall 
notice  two;  one  as  indicatory  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other  of  the 


*  See  CeiMura  I^iteraria,  toI.  i.  p  339. 

t  Vide  Morle>*i4  i'lainv  and  casie  Introduction  to  Practical  Mus!ck 
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estimation  in  which  the  science  was  held  by  our  composer,  who  seems,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  partaken  the  enthusiasm  of  Shakspeare;  for  in  a  dedication 
"To  the  Worshipfull  Sir  Gervis  Clifton,  Knight,"  prefixed  to  ** Madrigals  to  five 
Toyces.  Selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Italian  authors.  By  Thomas  Morley, 
Gentleman  of  his  Maiesties  Royall  Chapelt,  1598,*'  he  tells  his  worthy  patron, 
"I  ever  held  this  sentence  of  ti.e  poet,  as  a  canon  of  my  creede;  "That  whom 
God  loveth  not,  they  love  not  Musique/  For  as  the  art  of  Musique  is  one  of 
the  most  Heavenly  gifts,  so  the  very  love  of  Musique  (without  art)  is  one  of  the 
best  engrafted  testimonies  of  Heavens  love  towards  us." 

In  1601,  Morley  published  in  quarto,  '^Cantus  Madrigales.  The  triumphes  of 
Oriana,  to  5  and  6  voices:  composed  by  divers  severall  aucthors," — a  collection 
remarkable  for  its  object,  as  it  consisted  of  twenty-five  songs,  composed  by 
twenty-four  several  musicians,  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
beauty  and  virginity  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  appellation  of  Oriana,  and  who  was 
BOW  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  one  among  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
extreme  vanity  of  this  singular  woman. 

That  a  great  portion  of  these  musical  miscellanies  consisted  of  translations 
from  the  Italian,  is  evident  from  the  publications  of  Byrd  and  Morley,  and  from 
the  **Musica  Transalpina'  of  Nicholas  Yonge,  printed  in  two  parts,  in  the  year 
1588  and  1597,  where,  however,  equal  industry  appears  to  have  been  exerted  in 
collecting  English  songs ;  the  dedication,  indeed,  points  out  very  distinctly  the 
sources  whence  these  popular  works  were  derived.  **I  endeavoured,**  says 
Yongpy  *'  to  get  into  my  liands  all  such  English  songes  as  wore  praise  worthie, 
and  amongst  others  1  had  the  hap  to  find  in  the  hands  of  some  of  my  good  friends 
certain  Italian  Madrigales  translated  most  of  them  five  years  ago  by  a  gentleman 
for  his  private  delight.*'  The  two  parts  of  Musica  Transalpina  contain  eighty-one 
songs. 

It  seems  probable,  indeed,  from  Orlando  Gibbons*s  dedication  of  his  **  First  set  of 
Madrigals  and  Mottets  *  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  dated  1612,  that  the  courtiers 
of  that  period  sometimes  employed  themselves  in  writing  lyrics  for  their  domestic 
Lutenists;  for  Orlando  tells  his  lord, — '*They  were  most  of  them  composed  in 
your  own  house,  and  do  therefore  properly  belong  unto  you  as  lord  of  the  soil; 
the  language  they  speak  you  provided  them  ;  I  only  furnished  them  with  tongues 
to  utter  the  same."  It  may  be,  however,  that  Sir  Christopher  was  only  a  selector 
of  poetry  for  the  lyre  of  Gibbons. 

To  enumerate  the  multitude  of  music-stricken  individuals,  who,  during  this 
period,  were  occupied  in  procuring  and  collecting  lyric  poetry  for  professional 
purposes,  would  fill  a  volume.  Among  the  most  indefatigable,  may  be  mentioned 
lohn  Wilbye,  Thomas  Weelkes,  John  Dowland  and  Robert  Jones ;  *'  The 
Musicall  Dream,*'  1609,  and  *'The  Muse  s  Gardin  of  Delights,"  1610,  by  the  last 
>f  these  gentlemen,  were  held  in  great  esteem. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject,  indeed,  without  acknowledging  our  obligations 
to  this  numerous  class  for  the  preservation  of  many  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
lyric  poetry,  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  without  their  care  and  accompani- 
ments, would  either  not  have  existed,  or  would  have  perished  prematurely.* 

As  a  further  elucidation  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  this  period,  and  with  the 
riew  of  condensing  its  retrospect,  by  an  arrangement  under  general  heads,  it  may 
prove  satisfactory,  if  we  briefly  throw  into  classes  the  names  of  those  poets  who 
nay  be  considered  as  having  given  ornament  or  extension  to  their  art.  The  fol- 
owing  divisions,  it  is  expected,  will  include  all  that,  in  this  place,  it  can  now  be 
necessary  to  notice. 

*  For  •peciineoi  of  th«*se  interettiag  collpctions.  I  refer  my  reader  to  Centura  JAteraria^  vol.  is.  p.  1. 
4  tcq.:  vol.  X.  p.  179.  994 :  and  to  the  BritUh  Bibliography,  No.  IV.  p.  343 ;  No.  V.  p.  063 ;  No.  VI. 
I.  60;  No.  IX  p.  42r ;  No.  XI  p.  65fS  ;  No.  Xll  p  48  ;  and  No.  XV.  p.  386. 
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Epic  Poetry. 
Spenier. 


Hutorie. 

Sackville. 

Hig;fina. 

Niccols. 

Warner. 

Daniel. 

Draftoo. 

Shakspeare. 

Marlowe. 

Fitzgeffrey. 

Storer. 

Willobie. 

Beaumont. 


Lyric. 

Gatcoigoe. 

Greene. 

Raleigh. 

Breton. 

IxxlKe. 

ShaK8|)eare. 

Jonaon. 

Wotton. 

Wither. 


Didaclie, 

Tusser. 
DariesSirJ. 
Davort. 
Fletcher  G. 


Saline. 

Lodge. 

llaU. 

MarstOD. 

Donne. 

Wither. 
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Spenser. 

Sidney. 

CoQgtahle. 

Wataon. 

Shakspeare. 

Daniel, 

Drayton. 

Rames. 

Earnefield. 

Smith. 

Stirling. 

Drummcmd. 


Spenser. 

dalkhi)]. 

Marlowe. 

Drayton. 

Faired. 

Brown. 


Tnmfkkn. 

Cliainaa. 

Harringtoa. 

FaiHai. 

Sylfcslef. 

CtoUing. 


We  have  thus,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit, 
given,  we  trust,  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  Shakspearcan  era,  as  it  existed  in- 
dependent of  the  Drama,  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

That  Shakspeare  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  English  Poetry  ;  that  he  studied 
with  peculiar  interest  and  attention  his  immediate  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  from  a  careful  perusal  of  his  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poetry,  which  is  modelled  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  taste 
which  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  his  career.  The  collection,  indeed,  may,  nith 
no  impropriety,  .be  classed  under  the  two  divisions  of  Historic  and  Lyric  poetry ; 
the  former  concluding  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  "Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and 
the  latter  the  **  Sonets,"  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and  the  '*  Lover's  Com- 
plaint." 

The  great  models  of  Historic  poetry,  during  the  prior  portion  of  Shakspeare't 
life,  were  the**  Mirrour  for  Magistrates"  and  "Warner's  Albion's  England ;"  but 
for  the  mythological  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  though  deviating  in  several  im- 
]K)rtant  circumstances  from  its  prototype,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  Golding^i 
Ovid  ;  and  for  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  and  the  structure  of  the  stanza  in  which  it  is 
composed,  to  the  reputation  and  the  metre  of  the  "Rosamond"  of  Daniel,  printed  in 
1592.  For  the  Sonnets,  he  had  numerous  examples  in  the  productions  of 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Watson,  and  Constable ;  and,  through  the  wide  field  of  amatory 
lyric  composition,  excellence  of  almost  every  kind,  in  the  form  of  ode,  madrigal, 
and  song,  might  be  traced  in  the  varied  effusions  of  Gascoigne,  Greene  and 
Raleigh,  Breton  and  Lodge. 

How  far  our  great  bard  exceeded,  or  fell  beneath,  the  models  which  he 
possessed ;  in  what  degree  he  was  independent  of  their  influence,  and  to  what 
portion  of  estimation  his  miscellaneous  poetry  is  justly  entitled,  will  be  the  subjects 
of  the  next  chapter,  in  which  we  shall  venture  to  assign  to  these  eflbris  of  his 
early  days  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  excellence  than  it  has  hitherto  been  their 
fate  to  obtain. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Deilications  of  Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Rape  of  Lucrece,  to  the  Earl  of  Soulhavptot 
—Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Earl-'-Critique  on  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare's  dedication  of  his  "Venus  and  Adonis"  to   the  Earl  of  South-  ^ 
ampton  in  1593 ;  the  accomplishments,  the  liberality,  and  the  virtues  of  this 
amiable  nobleman,  and  the  substantial  patronage  which,  according  to  tradition, 
he  bestowed  upon  our  poet,  together  claim  for  him,  in  this  place,  a  more  than 
cursory  notice  as  to  life  and  character. 
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Thomas  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Baron  of  Titchfield,  was  horn 
on  the  sixth  of  October,  1573.  His  grandfather  had  been  created  an  Earl  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  his  father,  who  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Anthony,  first  Viscount  of  Montague,  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  rights 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Just  previous  to  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year,  he 
sufVpred  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  4tli  of  October, 
1581.  His  motlier,  however,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  negligent  of 
bis  education;  for  ke  was  early  sent  to  Cambridge,  being  matriculated  there 
*hon  onh  twelve  years  old,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1585.  He  was  admitted 
if  St.  John's  College,  where,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1589,  he  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  five  years  in  the  University,  he 
(inally  left  it  for  Town,  to  complete  his  course  of  studies  at  Gray's  Inn,  of  which 
place,  in  June,  1590,  he  had  entered  himself  a  member. 

The  circumstances  which,  so  shortly  after  Lord  Southampton's  arrival  in 
London,  induced  Shakspeare  to  select  him  as  his  patron,  may,  with  an  assu- 
rance almost  amounting  to  certainty,  be  ascribed  to  the  following  event.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Lady  Southampton  married  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  an  ofiice  which  necessarily  led  him  into 
connection  with  actors  and  dramatic  writers.  Of  this  intercourse  Lord  South- 
ampton, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  very  willing  to  avail  himself,  and  his 
subsequent  history  evinces,  that,  throughout  life,  he  retained  a  passionate  attach- 
ment to  dramatic  exhibitions.  No  stronger  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  his 
love  for  the  theatre,  than  what  an  anecdote  related  by  Rowland  Whyte  affords 
us,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  dated  October  11th,  1599,  tells  his 
correspondent,  that  *'my  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland  come  not  to  the 
Court  (at  Nonesuch),  The  one  doth  but  very  seldome.  They  pass  away  the 
tyme  in  London  merely  in  going  to  plaies  every  day." 

To  a  young  nobleman  thus  inclined,  imbued  with  a  keen  relish  for  dramatic 
poetry,  who  was  ardent  in  his  thirst  for  fame,  and  liberal  in  the  encouragement 
of  genius,  it  was  natural  for  our  poet  to  look  not  only  with  hope  and  expec- 
tation, but  with  enthusiastic  regard.  To  Lord  Southampton,  therefore,  though 
only  nineteen  years  old,  Shakspeare,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  *  dedicated  his 
Venus  and  Adonis,  "  the  first  heirc  of  his  invention." 

The  language  of  his  dedication,  however,  indicates  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension as  to  the  nature  of  its  reception,  and  consequently  proves  that  our  author 
was  not  at  this  period  assured  of  His  Lordship*s  support;  for  it  commences  thus: 
— *' Right  Honorable,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  oflend  in  dedicating  my  unpolisht 
lines  to  your  Lordship;"  and  he  adds  in  the  opening  of  the  next  clause,  '*  onely 
if  your  Honor  seeme  but  ])leased,  I  account  mvselfe  highly  praised."  These 
timidities  api)ear  to  have  vanished  in  a  very  short  period :  for  our  author*s  de- 
dication to  the  same  nobleman  of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  Rooks  on  May  9th,  1594,  and  published  almost  immediately  af- 
terwards, speaks  a  very  different  language,  and  indicates  very  plainly  that  Shak- 
speare had  already  experienced  the  beneficial  ctTectsofllis  Lordship  s  patronage. 
Gratitude  and  confidence,  indeed,  cannot  express  themselves  in  clearer  terms 
than  may  be  found  in  the  diction  of  this  address: — '*  The  love  I  dedicate  to 
Your  Lordship,"  says  the  bard,  "  is  without  end. — The  warrant  I  have  of  your 
Honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured 
of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duety  would 
shew  greater;  meane  time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  Lordship."  Words  more 
declaratory  of  obligation  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select,  and  we  shall  be  justified, 
therefore,  in  inferring,  that  Lord  Southampton  had  conferred  u|)on  Shakspeare, 

*  Vcnut  and  Adonis  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books,  by  Richard  Field,  April  18. 1693,  uz  d»pt 
Imfore  iu  Author  coin|>ieled  the  twenty- ninth  >iur  of  hi!<  age. 
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in  consequence  of  his  dedication  to  him  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  some  marked  proof 
of  his  kindness  and  protection. 

Tradition  has  recorded,  among  other  instances  of  this  nobleman's  peconitry 
bounty,  that  he,  at  one  time,  gave  Shakspcare  a  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to  cooh 
plete  a  purchase,  a  sum  which  in  these  days  would  be  equal  in  value  to  more  than 
five  times  its  original  amount.  This  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  exaggeration; 
but  that  it  has  been  founded  on  the  well-known  liberality  of  Lord  Southampton  to 
Shakspeare;  on  a  certain  knowledge  that  donations  had  passed  from  the  peer  to 
the  poet,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  had  become  the  custom  of  the  age  to  reward 
dedication  by  pecuniary  bounty,  and  that  Lord  Southampton  was  dillusively  and 
peculiarly  generous  in  this  mode  of  remuneration,  we  have  the  express  testimony 
of  Florio,  who,  dedicating  his  ^'World  of  Words*'  to  this  nobleman  in  1508,  says: 
— '^In  truth,  I  acknowledge  an  entire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowledge,  but 
of  all ;  yea,  of  more  than  I  know,  or  can  to  your  bounteous  lordship,  in  whose  pay 
and  patronage  I  have  lived  some  years;  to  whom  I  owe  and  vowe  the  years  I  hive 
to  live.  But,  as  to  me,  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  sunshine  of 
your  honour  hath  infused  light  and  life.**  Here,  if  we  except  the  direct  con- 
fession relative  to  *'  pay,"  the  language  is  similar  to,  and  not  more  emphatically 
expressive  of  gratitude  than  wasShakspeare*s;  and  that,  under  the  phrase  ^'many 
more,"  Florio  meant  to  include  our  poet,  we  may,  without  scruple,  infer.  To  an 
actor,  to  a  rising  dramatic  writer,  to  one  who  had  placed  the  first  fruits  of  liii 
genius  under  his  protection,  and  who  wasstill  contending  with  the  difficulties  incident 
to  his  situation,  the  taste,  the  generosity,  and  the  feeling  of  Lord  Southampton 
would  naturally  be  attracted;  and  the  donation  which,  in  all  probability,  followed 
the  dedication  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  we  have  reason,  from  the  voice  of  tradition, 
to  conclude,  was  succeeded  by  many,  and  still  more  important,  proofs  of  His 
Lordship* s  favour. 

In  1597,  when  Lord  Essex  was  appointed  General  of  the  forces  destined  to  act 
against  the  Azores,  Southampton,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  gallantly  came  for- 
ward as  a  volunteer,  on  board  the  Garland,  one  of  Her  Majesty*s  best  ships, — an 
olfer  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  commission  from  Essex  to  conunand  her.  An 
opportunity  speedily  occurred  for  the  display  of  his  courage;  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Spanish  lleet,  he  pursued  and  sunk  one  of  the  enemy*s  largest  men  of 
war,  and  was  wounded  in  the  arm  during  the  conflict.  Sir  William  Monson, 
one  of  the  Admirals  of  the  expedition,  tells  us,  that  the  Earl  lost  time  in  this  chase, 
which  might  have  been  better  employed ;  but  his  friend  Essex  appears  to  have 
considered  his  conduct  in  a  different  light,  and  conferred  upon  him,  during  his 
voyage,  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  October,  1597,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  that 
the  Queen  had  embraced  the  opinion  of  Monson,  rather  than  that  of  Essex,  and 
frowned  with  displeasure  on  the  officer  who  had  presumed  to  pursue  and  sink  a 
Spanish  vessel,  without  orders  from  his  commander;  a  censure  which  was  intended 
also  to  reach  the  General,  with  whom  she  was  justly  offended  for  having  assumed 
the  direction  of  a  service  to  which  his  judgment  and  his  talents  were  inadequate. 

Ilis  introduction  to  parlimentary  business  began  on  the  24th  of  October,  1597, 
and  terminated,  with  the  session,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1598;  and  two  days 
afterwards,  he  left  London  to  commence  his  tour. 

In  the  course  of  November,  1598,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  enterpris- 
ing nobleman  returned  to  London ;  soon  after  which  event,  his  union  with  Eliit- 
both  Vernon  took  place.  His  bride  was  the  daughter  of  John  Vernon  of  Hodnet, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  she  appears  to  have  possessed  a  large  share  of  personal 
charms.  A  portrait  of  her  was  drawn  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  which  is  said  to  have 
''the  face  and  hands  coloured  with  incomparable  lustre.*'  The  unjustifiable 
resentment  of  the  Queen,  however,  rendered  this  connection,  for  a  time,  a  source 
of  much  misery  to  both  parties.  Her  capricious  tyranny  wiia  such,  as  to  iodaee 
lier  to  feel  offended,  if  any  of  her  courtiers  had  the  audacity  to  love  or  marry 
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bout  hor  knowledge  or  permission ;  and  the  result  of  what  she  tef med  His 
"dship's  clandestine  marriage,  was  the  instant  dismissal  of  himself  and  his  lady 
I  prison.  How  long  their  conCnement  was  protracted,  cannot  now  be  accu^ 
Aj  ascertained;  that  it  was  long  in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  appears 
n  an  address  of  his  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  in  which  he  puts  the  following 
srrogation  : — ^^Was  it  treason  in  my  Lord  of  Southampton  to  marry  my  poof 
swoman,  that  neither  /mi^  imprisonment,  nor  any  punishment,  besides,  that 
h  been  usual,  in  like  cases,  can  satisfy,  or  appease?"  But  we  do  know  that 
;ouid  not  have  existed  beyond  March,  1599  ;  for  on  the  27th  of  that  month, 
rd  Southampton  accompanied  his  friend  Essex  to  Ireland,  where,  immediately 
his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl,  now  Lord  Deputy  of  that  country, 
general  of  the  horse. 

This  military  promotion  of  Southampton  is  one  among  numerous  proofs  of  the 
prudence  of  Essex,  for  it  was  not  only  without  the  Queen's  knowledge,  but,  as 
mden  has  informed  us,  **  clean  contrary  to  his  instructions."  What  was 
Uirally  to  be  expected,  therefore,  soon  occurred ;  Lord  Southampton  was,  by 
i  Queen's  orders,  deprived  of  his  commission,  in  the  August  following,  and 
the  20th  of  September,  1599,  he  revisited  London,  where,  apprehensive  of  the 
[pleasure  of  Her  Majesty,  he  absented  himself  from  court,  and  endeavoured  to 
>the  his  inquietude  by  the  attractions  of  the  theatre,  to  which  his  ardent 
miration  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  now  daily  induced  him  to  recur. 
The  resentment  of  the  Queen,  however,  though  not  altogether  lippcased,  soon 
gan  to  subside;  and  in  December,  1599,  when  Lord  Mountjoy  was  commissioned 
supersede  Essex  in  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Southampton  was 
e  of  the  ofllrers  selected  by  Her  Majesty  to  attend  him.  Farther  than  this  she 
Fused  to  condescend;  for,  though  His  Lordhip  solicited  for  some  weeks  the 
mour  of  kissing  her  hand,  and  was  supported  in  this  request  by  the  influence  of 
^cil,  he  solicited  in  vain,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  rest  satisfled  with  the 
pression  of  her  wishes  for  the  safety  of  his  journey. 

One  unpleasant  consequence  of  his  former  transient  compaign  in  Ireland,  had 
sen  a  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Grey,  who  acting  under  him  as  a  colonel  of  horse, 
id,  from  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  valour,  attacked  the  rebel  force  without 
ders ;  a  contempt  of  subordination  which  had  been  punished  by  his  superior 
ith  a  nighfs  imprisonment.  The  fiery  spirit  of  Grey  could  not  brook  even 
lis  requisite  attention  to  discipline,  and  he  sent  Southampton  a  challenge,  which 
le  latter,  on  his  departure  for  Ireland,  in  April,  1600,  accepted,  by  declaring 
lat  he  would  meet  Lord  Grey  in  any  part  of  that  country.  The  Queen,  however, 
r  the  present  arrested  the  combat ;  but  the  animosity  was  inibitterod  by  delay, 
id  Lord  Southampton  felt  it  necessary  to  his  character  to  break  off  his  military 
igagements,  which  had  conferred  upon  him  the  reputation  of  great  bravery  and 
"ofessional  skill,  and  had  received  the  marked  approval  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  to 
itiate  the  resentment  of  Grey,  who  had  again  called  him  to  a  meeting,  and  fixed 
I  scene  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Of  this  interview  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  proved  so  completely 
>ortive,  that,  shortly  afterwards.  Lord  Grey  attacked  Southampton  as  he  rodo 
iTOUgh  the  streets  of  London,  an  outrage  which  adords  but  a  melancholy  trait 
r  the  manners  of  the  age,  though  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  immediate  com- 
littal  of  the  perpetrator  to  prison. 

It  had  been  happy,  however,  for  the  fame  and  repose  of  Southampton,  had  this 
sen  the  only  unfortunate  contest  in  which  he  engaged;  but  he  was  recalled  by 
Asex  from  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  insurrectionary  move-* 
leota  against  the  person  and  government  of  his  sovereign.  Blinded  by  the 
ttachments  of  friendship,  which  he  cultivated  with  enthusiastic  warmth^!  and 
idignant  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  lately  received  from  the  Queen,  he  too 
eadily  listened  to  the  treasonable  suggestions  of  Essex,  and  became  one  of  the 
ODspirators  who  assembled  at  tlie  house  of  this  nobleman  on  the  8th  of  February, 
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IGOL  Hero  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  imprisoning  the  Queen's  privy  coun- 
sellors who  had  been  sent  to  enquire  into  the  purport  of  their  meeting,  and  from 
this  mansion  they  sallied  forth,  with  their  view  of  exciting  the  citizens  to  rebellion. 
An  enterprise  so  criminal,  so  rash,  and  chimerical,  immediately  met  the  fate 
which  it  merited ;  and  the  trial  of  Essex  and  Southampton  for  high  treason  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  February,  when,  both  being  found  guilty,  the  former,  as  is 
well  known,  expiated  his  olTence  by  death,  while  the  latter,  from  the  minor  cul- 
pability of  his  views,  from  the  modesty  and  contrition  which  he  exhibited  in  hU 
defence,  and  from  the  intercession  of  Cecil  and  the  peers,  obtained  a  remission  of 
the  sentence  alTecting  his  life,  but  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  great  partiality  of  Lord  Southampton 
to  dramatic  literature,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  partiality  should 
have  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  machinations  of  treason ;  for  Bacon  tells  us, 
that  *Uhe  afternoon  ^before  the  rebellion,  Merick  (afterwards  the  defender  of 
Essex-house],  with  a  great  company  of  others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the 
action,  had  procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richani 
the  Second; — when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players  that  the  play  was  old^ 
and  they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it,  there 
were  forty  shillings  extraordinary  given  to  play  it,  and  so  thereupon  played  it 
was."  It  appears  from  the  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  60,  that  the  player  to  whom 
the  forty  shillings  were  given,  was  Augustine  Philippes,  one  of  the  patentees  of 
the  Globe  playhouse  with  Shakspeare,  in  1603. 

The  term  ofd  applied  to  this  play,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Queen, 
**  was  played  forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses,"  has  induced  Dr.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to  conclude  that  a  play  entitled  Richard  the  Second,  or  Henry 
the  Fourth,  existed  before  Shakspeare*s  dramas  on  these  subjects.  This  position, 
however,'  is  dissented  from  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  says,  —  **  In  opposition  to 
Farmer  and  Tyrwhitt,  1  hold,  though  I  have  a  great  respect  for  their  memorie», 
that  it  was  illogical  to  argue,  from  a  nonentity,  against  an  entity;  that  as  no  such 
play  as  the  Henry  IV.  which  they  spoke  of  had  ever  appeared,  while  Shakspeare*s 
Richard  II.  was  apparent  to  every  eye,  it  was  inconsequential  reasoning  in  them 
to  prefer  the  first  play  to  the  last :  and  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  play 
of  deposing  Richard  II.  which  was  seditiously  played  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1600-1.  was  Shakspeare's  Richard  II.,  that  had  been  originally  acted  in  1596, 
and  Grst  printed  in  1597." 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Chalmers  will  be  much  strengthened  when  wo>eflect  that 
Lord  Southampton's  well-known  attachment  to  the  muse  of  Shakspeare,  would 
almost  certainly  induce  him  to  prefer  the  play  written  by  his  favourite  poet  to  the 
composition  of  an  obscure,  and,  without  doubt,  a  very  inferior  writer. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  terminated  the  confinement  and  the  sufferings  of  Lord 
Southampton.  No  sooner  had  James  acceded  to  the  throne,  than  he  sent  an  order 
for  his  release  from  the  Tower,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  April,  1603,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  request  that  he  would  meet  him  on  his  way  to  England. 
This  might  be  considered  as  a  certain  presage  of  future  favours,  and  was,  indeed, 
speedily  followed,  not  only  by  the  reversal  of  his  attainder,  and  the  restoration  of 
his  property,  but  by  an  accumulation  of  honours.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
master  of  the  game  to  the  Queen ;  a  pension  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  was 
allotted  to  his  lady;  in  July,  1603,  he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
created  captain  of  Isle  of  Wiglit  and  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  in  the  following 
Spring  he  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
King  as  his  companion  in  a  journey  toRoyston. 

This  flow  of  good  fortune  was,  however,  transiently  impeded  by  the  jealousy  of 
James,  who  stimulated  by  the  machinations  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  envious  of 
the  returning  prosperity  of  the  Earl,  was  led  to  suspect  that  an  improper  inti- 
macy had  taken  place  between  Southampton  and  his  Queen ;  a  charge  of  disafieo- 
tion  to  His  Majesty  was,  therefore,  brought  against  His  Lordship,  and  he  was 
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niacy  had  taken  place  between  Southampton  and  Iiis  (Jiieen ;  a  charge  of  disalTec- 
tjon  to  His  Majesty  was,  thererore,  brought  against  llis  Lordship,  and  he  >vas 
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pprehcnded  towards  the  close  of  June,  1G04;  but  not  the  smallest  proof  of  his 
isloyalty  having  been  substantiated,  he  was  immediately  released,  and  as  imnie- 
lately  retaken  into  favour. 

Of  his  perfect  reinstatement,  indeed,  in  the  affections  of  James  we  possess  a 
%ided  proof.  Rowland  Whyte,  writing  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  on  the  4th  of 
[arch,  1604,  says, — **  My  La.  Southampton  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  young 
ord  upon  St.  David's  Day  ( March  1  st ) ,  in  the  morning ;  a  St.  to  be  much  honored 
r  that  howse  for  so  great  a  blessing,  by  wearing  a  leeke  for  over  upon  that  day." 
owthis  child  was  christened  at  court  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  King, 
id  Lord  Cranburn,  with  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  being  gossips;  an  honour 
hich  was  followed,  in  June,  1606,  by  a  more  substantial  mark  of  regard,  the 
>pointment  of  His  Lordship  to  be  Warden  of  the  New  Forest,  and  Keeper  of  the 
irkof  Lindhurst. 

In  1609,  he  was  constituted  a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  Company,  took  a 
lost  active  part  in  their  concerns,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  different 
)yages  to  America,  which  were  undertaken  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  discovery 
I  for  private  interest. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1610,  he  officiated  as  carver  at  the  magnificent  festival 
hich  was  given  in  honour  of  young  Henry's  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Tales;  and  in  July,  1613,  we  lind  His  Lordship  entertaining  the  King  at  his 
>Uj8e  in  the  New  Forest,  whither  he  had  returned  from  an  expedition  to  theCon- 
fient,  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  under  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  royal 
sit.  After  discharging  this  duty  to  his  sovereign,  he  again  left  his  native  country, 
id  was  present,  in  the  following  year,  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  at  the 
^c  of  Rees,  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  his  reputation,  as  a  patron  of  literature,  attained  its^ 
gliest  celebrity,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  tradition  had  enabled  us  to 
veil  more  minutely  on  his  intercourse  with  the  learned.  His  bounty  to,  and 
icouragement  of,  Shakspeare  have  conferred  immortality  on  his  name;  to  Florio, 
e  have  se<»n,  he  extended  a  durable  and  efficient  support ;  Brathwayt,  in  his 
Mlic^tion  of  his  *' Scholar's  Medley,"  1614,  calls  him  **  learnings  best  favourite;" 
id  in  1617,  he  contribut<;d  very  liberally  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Minsheu,  tho 
ilhor  of  '•  The  Guide  to  Tongues."  Doubtless,  had  we  more  ample  materials 
r  his  life,  these  had  not  been  the  only  instancesof  his  munificence  to  literary  talent. 
Still  further  promotion  awaited  this  accomplished  nobleman.  When  James 
sited  Scotland,  in  1617,  he  accompanied  his  sovereign,  and  rendered  himself 
acceptable  by  his  courtesy  and  care,  that,  on  tho  19th  of  April,  1019,  he  was 
warded  by  the  confidential  situation  of  a  privy-counsellor,  an  honour  which  ho 
id  long  anxiously  held  in  view. 

This  completion  of  his  wishes,  however,  was  not  attended  with  the  result 
[ilch  he  had  so  sanguinely  expected.  He  found  himself  unable,  from  principle, 
join  in  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  the  opposition  which  he  now  commenced 
ainst  the  King  and  his  minist^Ts,  had,  in  a  mind  so  ardent,  a  natural  tendency 
excess.  In  1620,  and  the  two  following  years,  he  was  chosen,  contrary  to  tho 
ahes  of  government,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  an  office  of  great 
Mght  and  responsibility,  but  to  which  his  zeal  and  activity  in  forwarding  the 
iws  of  that  corporation,  gave  him  a  just  claim.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  sense 
lich  the  company  entertained  of  his  merits,  that  his  name  was  annexed  to 
reral  important  parts  of  Virginia ;  as,  for  instance,  Southampton-hundred, 
impton-roads,  etc. 

Whilst  he  opposed  the  court  merely  in  its  commercial  arrangements,  no  per- 
nal  inconvenience  attended  his  exertions  ;  but  when,  in  the  session  of  parliament 
lich  took  place  towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  1621,  he  deemed  it 
oessary  to  withstand  the  unconstitutional  views  of  ministers,  he  immediately 
t  the  arm  of  power.  He  had  introduced  with  success  a  motion  against  illegal 
lenlf ;  and  during  the  sitting  of  the  14th  of  March,  so  sharp  an  altercation  oc- 
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curred  between  himself  aDd  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham^  that  the  interfennce 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  necessary  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  diapiitants. 

This  stormy  discussion,  and  his  Lordship's  junction  with  the  popular  party, 
occasioned  so  much  suspicion  on  the  part  of  government,  that  on  the  16th  of 
June,  twelve  days  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  nor  was  it  until  the  18th  of  the  suhsequent 
July,  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  house  at  TitchGeld,  under  a  partial 
restraint,  nor  until  the  first  of  September  that  he  was  entirely  liberated. 

Unawed,  however,  by  this  unmerited  persecution,  and  supported  by  a  numerous 
and  respectable  party,  justly  offended  at  the  King's  pusillanimity  in  tamely  witness- 
ing his  son-in-Iaw*s  deprivation  of  the  Palatinate,  he  came  forward,  with  aug- 
mented activity,  in  the  parliament  of  1624,  which  opened  on  the  0th  of  February. 
Here  he  sat  on  several  committees ;  and  when  James,  on  the  5th  of  the  June 
following,  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  his  pacific  system,  and  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  States-General,  granting  them  permission  to  raise  four  re- 
giments in  this  country,  he,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  son,  procured  the 
colonelcy  of  one  of  them. 

Being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  winter-quarters  at  Rosendale  in 
Holland,  the  Earl,  and  his  eldest  son  Lord  Wriothesly,  were  seized  with  a  burn- 
ing fever;  *'the  violence  of  which  distemper,  "  says  Wilson,  "wrought  most 
vigorously  upon  the  heat  of  youth,  overcoming  the  son  first,  and  the  drooping 
father,  having  overcome  the  fever,  departed  from  Rosendale  with  an  intention  to 
bring  his  son*s  body  to  England;  but  at  Bergen -op-zoom  he  died  of  a  lethargy 
in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  Relator,  and  were  both  in  one  small  bark  brought 
to  Southampton."  The  son  expired  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  his  parent  on 
*tho  tenth,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  at  Titch- 
iield,  on  Innocents'  day,  1624. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters,  who,  from  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
bala, appear  to  have  been  in  conGped  circumstances ;  this  epistle  is  from  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dated  Nov.  7th,  1624,  and 
requesting  of  that  nobleman  "  his  grace  and  goodness  towards  the  most  distressed 
widow  and  children  of  my  Lord  Southampton." 

If  we  except  a  constitutional  warmth  and  irritability  of  temper,  and  their  too 
common  result,  an  occasional  error  of  judgment,  there  did  not  exist,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  a  character  more  truly  amiable,  great,  and 
good  than  was  that  of  Lord  Southampton.  To  have  secured,  indeed,  the  rev^ 
rence  and  affection  of  Shakspeare,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  purest 
fame ;  but  the  love  and  admiration  which  attended  him  was  general.  As  a 
soldier,  he  was  brave,  open,  and  magnanimous ;  as  a  statesman  remarkable  for  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  mind,  and  perhaps  no  individual  of  his  age  was  a  more 
enthusiastic  lover,  or  a  more  munificent  patron,  of  arts  and  literature. 

The  virtues  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  these  features  of  his  public  charactery 
rest  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  best  knew  him.  To  the  *•  noble"  and 
**  honourable  disposition,"  ascribed  to  him  by  Shakspeare,  who  aflectionately  de- 
clares, that  he  loves  him  "without  end,"  we  can  add  the  respectable  testimony 
of  f.hapman.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  Wither,  all  intimately  acquainted  with  hiiD» 
and  the  second  his  particular  friend. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  language  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  dramatic  bard^ 
"  Southampton  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  mind  untainted:  embalmed  with  the 
tears  of  every  friend  to  virtue,  and  to  splendid  accomplishments :  all  who  knew 
him,  wished  to  him  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  all  happiness." 

That  a  nobleman  so  highly  gifted,  most  amiable  by  his  virtues,  and  most  re- 
spectable by  his  talents  and  Iiis  taste,  should  have  been  strongly  attached  to 
Shakspeare,  and  this  attachment  returned  by  the  poet  with  equal  fervour,  cannd 
excite  much  surprise ;  indeed,  that  more  than  pecuniary  obligation  was  the  lie  Ihtt 
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connected  Shakspeare  with  his  patron,  must  appear  from  the  tone  of  his  dedica- 
tions, especially  from  that  prefixed  to  tho  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  breathes  an  air 
of  affectionate  friendship,  and  respectful  familiarity.  We  should  also  recollect, 
that,  according  to  tradition,  the  great  pecuniary  obligation  of  Shakspeare  to  his 
patron,  was  much  posterior  to  the  period  of  these  dedications,  being  given  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  poet  to  make  a  purchase  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford,  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  retirement  thither. 

It  may,  therefore,  with  safety  be  concluded,  that  admiration  and  esteem  were 
the  chief  motives  w^hich  actuated  Shakspeare  in  all  the  stages  of  his  intercourse 
with  Lord  Southampton,  to  whom,  in  1593,  wo  have  found  dedicated  the  ^'  first 
heir  of  his  invention." 

Our  reasons  for  believing  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  interval  which 
occurred  between  the  years  1587  and  1590,  have  been  already  given  in  a  former 
part  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  here,  therefore,  only  transcribe  the  title-page  of 
the  original  edition,  which,  though  entered  in  the  Stationers*  books  by  Richard 
Field,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1593,  was  supposed  not  to  have  been  published  before 
1594,  until  Mr.  Malone  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a  copy  from  a  provincial 
catalogue,  perhaps  the  only  one  remaining  in  existence:  * — 

**  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Vilia  miretur  Vulgus,  mihi  flavus  Apo'lo. 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua. 

London.  By  Richard  Field,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  Signe  of  the  White  Qreyhound,  in 
Piules  Chorch  Yard.  1593." 

This,  the  earliest  offspring  of  our  poet*s  prolific  genius,  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  stanzas,  each  stanza  including  six  lines,  of  which  the  first  four 
are  in  alternate  rliyme,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  form  a  couplet.  Its  length,  indeed, 
is  one  of  its  principal  defects ;  for  it  has  led,  not  only  to  a  fatiguing  circumlocu- 
tion, in  point  of  language,  but  it  has  occasioned  the  poet  frequently  to  expand  his 
imagery  into  a  diffuseness  which  sometimes  destroys  its  effect ;  and  often  to  indulge 
in  a  strain  of  relloction  more  remarkable  for  its  subtlety  of  conceit,  than  for  its 
appropriation  to  tiie  incidents  before  him.  Two  other  material  objections  must  be 
noticed,  as  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  which,  in  the  first  place,  so  far 
as  it  respects  the  character  of  Adonis,  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  and,  in  the  se^ 
cond«  has  tempted  the  poet  into  the  adoption  of  language  so  meretricious,  as  en- 
tirely to  vitiate  tlie  result  of  any  moral  purpose  which  he  might  have  had  in  view. 

These  deductions  being  premised,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  Venus 
and  Adonis  contains  many  passages  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare;  and 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  superior  in  poetic  fervour  to  any  production  of  a  similar 
kind  by  his  contem|)oraries,  anterior  to  1587.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  where 
so  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  existed,  to  substantiate  the  first  of  these  asser^ 
tions,  by  the  production  of  specimens  which  shall  speak  for  themselves ;  and  as 
the  conduct  and.'moral  of  the  piece  have  been  given  up  as  indefensible,  these  must, 
consequently, 'be  confined  to  a  display  of  its  poetical  value ;  of  its  occasional 
merit  with  regard  to  versification  and  imagery. 

In  the  management  of  his  stanza,  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  a  more  general 
attention  to  accuracy  of  rhythm  and  harmony  of  cadence,  than  was  customary 
in  his  age;  few  metrical  imperfections,  indeed,  are  discoverable  either  in  this 
|iiece,  or  in  any  of  his  minor  poems ;  but  wo  are  not  limited  to  this  negative 
praise,  being  able  to  select  from  his  first  effort  instances  of  positive  excellence  in 
the  structure  of  his  verse. 

*  **  Mr.  Bialone,"  relatei  Mr.  Beloe,  **had  iooz  been  in  search  of  this  edition,  and  when  he  was  about  Co 
give  ap  alt  hope  of  poMeaalng  it,  he  obtained  a  copy  from  a  profiucial  catalogue.  But  he  still  did  not 
pweytt  it  tin  alter  a  \oo%  and  tadkmt  negotiation,  and  a  mott  eoonnoui  price.**— 2fMcd(9/ef  qfLUtrature^ 
iqL  i.  p.  J8S. 
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Of  the  light  and  airy  elegance  which  occasionally  characterises  the  compositioii 
of  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  following  will  be  accepted  as  no  inadequate  proofs:—- 


M 


Bid  me  disoouree,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  fUry,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevePd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen. 


"  If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues. 
And  erery  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown.** 

To  terminate  each  stanza  with  a  couplet  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  terse- 
ness, or  strength,  is  a  refinement  almost  peculiar  to  modern  times ,  yet  Shak- 
speare  has  sometimes  sought  for  and  obtained  this  harmony  of  close :  thus  Venus, 
lamenting  the  beauty  of  Nature  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  exclaims, 

^  The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 
But  true  sweet  beauty  liv*d  and  died  with  him ;" 

and  again,  when  reproaching  the  apathy  of  her  companion, — 

**  0  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain, 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again.** 

Nor  are  there  wanting  passages  in  which  energy  and  force  are  very  skilfully 
combined  with  melody  and  rhythm;  of  the  subsequent  extracts,  which  are  truly 
excellent  for  their  vigorous  construction,  the  lines  in  Italics  present  us  with  the 
point  and  cadence  of  the  present  day.  Venus,  endeavouring  to  excite  the  affec- 
tion of  Adonis,  who  is  represented 


tells  him, 


■  '*  more  lovely  than  a  man. 

More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are,** 

*'  I  have  been  woo*d,  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne*er  did  bow- 
Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance. 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learned  to  sport  and  dance. 
To  coy^  to  wanioHf  dally,  smile,  and  jest ;" 

and,  on  finding  her  efforts  fruitless,  she  bursts  forth  into  the  following  energetic 
reproach : — 

**  Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  sen8eles9  stone. 
Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 
Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred."^ 

The  death  of  Adonis,  however,  hanishes  all  vestige  of  resentment,  and,  amid 
numerous  exclamations  of  grief  and  anguish,  gives  birth  to  prophetic  intimations 
of  the  hapless  fate  of  all  succeeding  attachments : — 

**  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ; "  &c.  Stc. 

These  passages  are  not  given  with  the  view  of  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  tha 
reader,  that  such  is  the  constant  strain  of  the  versification  of  the  Venus  and 
Adonis;  but  merely  to  show,  tliat,  while  in  narrative  poetry  he  equals  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  general  structure  of  his  verse,  he  has  produced,  even  in  his 
earliest  attempt,  instances  of  beauty,  melody,  and  force,  in  the  mechanism  of  his 
stanzas,  which  have  no  parallel  in  their  pages.  In  making  this  assertion,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten^  that  we  date  the  composition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  aDterior  to 
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1690y  that  the  comparison  solely  applies  to  narrative  poetry,  and  consequently 
that  all  contest  with  Spenser  is  precluded. 

It  now  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  merits  of  this  mythological  story  aro 
not  solely  founded  on  its  occasional  felicity  of  versification  ;  but  that  in  descrip- 
tion, in  the  power  of  delineating,  with  a  master's  hand,  the  various  objects  of 
nature,  it  possesses  more  claims  to  notice  than  have  hitherto  been  allowed. 

After  the  noble  pictures  of  the  horse  which  we  find  drawn  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  in  Virgil,  few  attempts  to  sketch  this  spirited  animal  can  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed ;  yety  among  these  few,  impartial  criticism  may  demand  a  station  for  the 
lines : — 

^  Imperiously  be  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  bis  woven  girts  he  breaks  asunder, 
The  bearing  eanh  with  his  hard  boof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder.** — &c.  &c. 

Venus,  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  Adonis,  should  he  attempt  to  hunt  the  boar, 
endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  by  drawing  a  most  formidable  de- 
scription of  that  savage  inmate  of  the  woods,  and  by  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hare.  The  danger  necessarily 
incurred  from  attacking  the  former,  and  the  various  efforts  by  which  the  latter 
tries  to  escape  her  pursuers,  are  presented  to  us  with  great  fidelity  and  warmth 
of  colouring. 

**  Thou  bad*st  been  gone,  quoth  she,  sweet  boy,  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  told'st  me,  thou  would'st  bunt  the  boar,'*  Sic. 

This  poem  abounds  with  similes,  many  of  which  include  miniature  sketches  of 
no  small  worth  and  beauty.  A  few  of  these  shall  be  given,  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  impart  a  favourable  impression  of  the  fertility  and  resources  of  the  rising 
bard.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  which  we  have  distinguished  by  Italics,  more  espe- 
cially deserve  notice,  the  former  representing  a  minute  piece  of  natural  history, 
and  the  latter  describing  in  words  adequate  to  their  subject,  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible convulsions  of  nature. 


**  as  one  on  shore 


Oaziog  upon  a  late-embarked  friend, 

Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 

Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend. 


'  **  as  one  that  unaware 

Hath  dropped  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood.** 


*•  Or  *8tonish*d  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustrul  wood.* 


tt 


Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain" 


"  As  when  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  f or passage,earth*s foundation  shakes,'* 

We  shall  close  these  extracts  from  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  with  two  passages 
which  form  a  striking  contrast,  and  which  prove  that  the  author  possessed,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  no  small  portion  of  those  powers  which  were 
afterwards  to  astonish  the  world  ;  powers  alike  unrivalled  either  in  developing  the 
terrible  or  the  beautiful. 


"And  therefore  hath  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature. 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature  ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
or  sad  mischances  and  much  misery ; 

As  bnmiiig  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood. 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood  : 
SBffeltsJnipostumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair— 

kmi  aot  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 
1|pt  in  oae  nhmte's  sight  brings  beauty  under-* 
As  aowrtiiA  now  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 


"Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar  tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  Uiis  fair  good  morrow : 

0  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 

From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth 

borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright.** 
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If  we  compare  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  Shakspeare  with  its  chssical  prototypes; 
with  the  **  Epitaphium  Adonidis'*  of  Bion,  and  the  beautiful  narrative  of  Ovid, 
which  terminates  the  tenth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  we  must  confess  the  in- 
feriority of  the  English  poem  to  the  former  in  pathos,  and  to  the  latter  in  elegance; 
but  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  productions  of  its  own  age,  it  cannot  fail  of  being 
allowed  a  large  share  of  relative  merit.  It  has  imbibed,  indeed,  too  many  of  the 
conceits  and  puerilities  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  it  has  lost 
much  interest  by  deviating  from  tradition;  for,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked, 
**  the  common  and  more  pleasing  fable  assures  us,  that 


**  when  bright  Venus  yielded  up  her  charms, 


The  blest  Adouis  languish^  iu  her  arms ;  ** 

yet  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted,  and  the  general  strain  of  the  poem,  are 
such  as  amply  to  account  for  the  popularity  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

That  this  was  great,  that  the  work  was  highly  valued  by  poetic  minds,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  favourite  of  the  young,  the 
ardent,  and  susceptible,  there  are  not  wanting  several  testimonies.  In  1595,  John 
Weever  had  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  he  informs  us,  a  collection  of 
Epigrams,  which  he  published  in  1599;  *  of  these  the  twenty-second  is  inscribed 
**  Ad  Gulielmum  Shakspeare,"  and  contains  a  curious  though  quaint  encomium 
on  some  of  the  poet*s  earliest  productions  :  — 

^  Honie  tongM  Shakspeare,  iwhen  I  saw  thine  issue, 
I  swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other, 
Their  rosic-tainted  features  clothed  in  tissue. 
Some  heayeu-born  goddesse  said  to  be  their  mother. 
Hoae'cheekt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses^ 
Fairs  firs- hot  Venus  charming  him  to  lovs  her^ 
Chaste  Lucretia  virgine-like  her  dresses, 
Proud  lust-stung  Tarquine  seeking  still  to  prove  her.** 

In  a  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Harvey,  this  physician,  the  noted  opponent  of  Nash,  has  inserted  the  follow- 
ing remarks: — **  The  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in  Shakspeare's  Venus 
and  Adonis;  but  his  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  have 
it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort,  1598." 

Meres,  also,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,"  published  in  the  same  year  with  the  above 
date,  draws  a  parallel  between  Ovid  and  Shakspeare,  resulting  from  the  compo- 
sition of  this  piece  and  his  other  minor  poems.  ^^  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus,"  he 
observes,  **  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ovid 
lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakspeare,  witnes  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
his  Lucrece,  his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  etc." 

A  third  tribute,  and  of  a  similar  kind,  was  paid  to  the  early  efforts  of  our  author 
in  1598,  by  Richard  Barnefield,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  versiG- 
cation  of  Shakspeare  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  pre-eminently  sweet 
and  melodious,  a  decision  for  which  many  stanzas  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  might 
furnish  sufficient  foundation :  — 

**  And  Shakspeare  thou,  whose  honey-flowing  vein, 
(Pleasing  the  world),  thy  praises  doth  contain, 
whose  Yenus^  and  whose  Lucrece,  sweet  and  chaste* 
Thj  name  in  Tamers  immortal  book  hath  plac'd, 
Live  ever  you,  at  least  in  fame  live  ever ! 
Well  may  the  body  die,  but  fame  die  never.** 

That  singularly  curious  old  comedy,  '*  The  Returne  from  Parnassus/'  writleii 
(n  1606,  descanting  on  the  poets  of  the  age,  introduces  Shakspeare  solely  on  ac- 

*  Bpignunmes  in  the  oldest  Cot  and  newest  Fashion.  A  twice  seten  Hoares  fintoiMUiy  WeeM 
Studie.  No  longer  (like  the  Fashion)  not  unlike  to  ooBtmue.  The  int  seven,  JoIhi  Weefer.  Vm. 
1%M>-^— Vide  B9loe'9  Anecdo($9,  vol.  vl  p.  IM. 
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H  bis  miscellaneous  poems,  a  striking  proof  of  their  popularity ;  and,  like 
decessorSy  the  author  charactises  them  by  the  sweetness  of  their  metre : 

**  Who  loTes  Adonis  lore,  or  Lucre^s  rape, 
HiB*  sweeter  verse  oontayiies  hart-robbing  life, 
Could  but  a  graver  subiect  him  content, 
Without  love's  foolish  lazy  languishment.**  * 

)pears,  likewise,  from  this  extract,  and  will  further  appear  from  two  sub- 
t  quotations,  that  the  meretricious  tendency  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  did 
ogether  escape  the  notice  or  the  censure  of  the  period  which  produced  it. 
lOre  ample  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  Shakspeare*s  first  production  issued 
he  press  in  1607,  in  a  poem  composed  by  William  Barksted,  and  entitled, 
ha  the  Mother  of  Adonis;  or  Lustes  Prodigies,"  of  which  the  concluding  lines 
ppreciate  the  value  of  his  model :  — 

**  But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thine  own  confines  keep, 

And  wage  not  warre  with  so  deere  lovM  a  neighbour ; 
But  having  sung  thy  day-song,  rest  and  sleep; 

Preserve  thy  small  fame,  and  his  greater  favor. 
His  song  was  worthie  merit ;  Shakspeare,  hee 
8ung  the  faire  blossome,  thou  the  wither'd  tree : 
Laurel  is  due  to  him  ;  his  art  and  wit 
Hath  purchased  it;  cyprus  thy  brows  will  fit.^f 

isquinade  on  the  literature  of  his  times  was  published  by  John  Davies  of 
>rd  in  1611 ;  it  first  appeared  in  his  ''  Scourge  of  Folly,"  under  the  title  of 
courge  for  Paper-Persecutors,"  and  among  other  objects  of  his  satire  Paper, 
ersonified,  is  represented  as  complaining  of  the  pruriency  of  Shakspeare's 
'ul  fancy. 

**  Another  (ah,  harde  happe)  mee  vilifies 
With  art  of  love,  and  how  to  subtilize, 
Making  lewd  Venfis  with  eternal  lines 
To  tie  Adonis  to  her  love's  designes ; 
Fine  wit  is  shewn  therein :  but  finer  *tw*ere. 
If  not  attired  in  such  bawdy  geare." 

I  charge  of  subtilizing  which  this  passage  conveys,  may  certainly  be  sub- 
ited  against  the  minor  poetry  of  our  bard  :  no  small  portion  of  it  is  visible  in 
BDUS  and  Adonis ;  but  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  is  extended  by  its  admission  to 
a  duplicate  of  what  ought  to  have  been  its  proper  size. 
the  quotations  now  given,  as  commemorative  of  Shakspeare's  primary  effort 
try,  we  shall  add  one,  whose  note  of  praise  is,  that  our  author  was  equally 
mt  in  painting  lust  or  continency :  — 

**  Shakspeare,  that  nimble  Mercury  thy  brain 

Lulls  many*hundred  Argus'  eyes  asleep, 
80  fit  for  all  thou  fashionest  thy  vein, 

At  the  horse-foot  fountain  thou  hast  drunk  full  deep. 
Virtue's  or  vice's  theme  to  thee  all  one  is ; 

Who  loves  chaste  life,  there's  Lucrece  for  a  teacher : 
Who  list  read  lust,  there's  Vt^nus  and  Adonis^ 

True  model  of  a  most  lascivious  lecher."^ 

sieot  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  -f-  Mulone's  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

Dj  passages,  1  believe,  misht  be  added  to  those  ^itcu  in  tne  text,  which  poiat  out  the  greai 

ilf  of  our  aotbor's  earliest  efibrt  inpoetry.    Thus,  in  the  ^Merrie  Conceited  JesU"  of  Georgs 

A  author  who  died  in  or  before  1508,  the  Tapster  of  an  Ino  in  Fye-comer  is  represented  as  H  much 

)  poetry :  for  be  had  ingrossed  the  Knight  of  the  Sonne,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  other  pamphlets." 

Mf  •  p.  28- 

I  in  the  **  Dumb  Knight,**  an  Historical  Corned?,  by  Lewin  Machin,  printed  in  1606,  one  of  the 

■•«  after  quoting  seTeral  lines  from  Venus  and  Adonis,  concludes  by  saymgt — 

**  Go  thy  way,  thou  best  book  in  the  world. 

ipM.    I  pr»  you,  sir,  what  book  do  you  read  ? 

hAhI.    a  book  that  never  an  orator*  •  e)erk  in  this  kinffdom  but  is  beholden  unto ;  it  is  caOcd, 

ndoiopiVt  or  VettUi  and  Adonis.**  Ancient  BrOiaA  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
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From  the  admiration  thus  warmly  expressed  by  numerous  contemporaries,  evea 
when  connected  with  sh'ght  censure,  it  will,  of  course,  he  inferred  that  the  demand  j 
for  re-imprcsssions  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  would  be  frequent;  and  this  was^j 
indeed,  the  fact.  In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  editio  princepi^ 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  second  impression  was  printed;  for  the  poemj 
appears  again  entered  in  the  Stationers*  books  on  the  23d  of  June,  1594,  by — 
Harrison,  sen. ;  unlesss  this  entry  be  merely  preliminary  to  the  edition  of  1596, 
which  was  printed  in  small  octavo,  by  Richard  Field,  for  John  Harrison.  *  Ofj 
the  subsequent  editions,  one  was  published,  in  1600,  by  John  Harrison,  in  12mo; 
another  occurs  in  1602,  and,  in  1607,  the  Yenns  and  Adonis  was  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh,  ^'  which  much  be  considered,"  remarks  Mr  Beloe,  '^  as  an  indubitable 
proof,  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Scotch  knew  and  admired  the  genius  d 
Shakspeare."  -{•  The  title-page  of  this  edition  has  the  same  motto  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal impression;  beneath  it  is  a  phoenix  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and  then  follows 
*'  Edinburgh.  Printed  by  John  Wreittoun,  are  to  bee  sold  in  his  shop,  a  Htllc 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.  1607." 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  between  the  period  of  the  Edinburgh  copy,  and  the 
year  1617,  the  date  of  the  next  extant  edition,  an  intervening  impression  may 
have  been  issued ;  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  entered  in  the  Sta- 
tioners* Register,  by  \V.  Barrett,  Feb.  16,  1616;  and  the  next  entry  is  by  John 
Parker,  March  8,  1619,  preparatory  perhaps  to  the  edition  which  appeared  in 
1620.  In  1630,  another  re-print  was  called  for,  which  was  again  repeated  in  1640, 
and  in  the  various  subsequent  editions  of  our  author*s  poems. 

The  same  favourable  reception  which  accompanied  the  birth  and  progress  of 
the  Venus  and  Adonis  attended,  likewise,  the  next  poem  which  our  author  pro- 
duced. The  Rape  of  Lucrece.  This  was  printed  in  quarto,  in  1594,  by  Richard 
Field,  for  John  Harrison,  and  has  a  copious  Argument  prefixed,  which,  as  Mr. 
Malone  remarks,  is  a  curiosity,  being,  with  the  two  dedications  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  only  prose  compositions  of  our  great  poet  (not  in  a  dramatic  form) 
now  remaining. 

The  Rape  of  Lucrece  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  hues  each ;  the  first  four  in 
alternate  rhyme ;  the  fifth  line  corresponding  with  the  second  and  fourth,  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  lines  forming  a  couplet.  To  this  construction  it  is  probable  that 
Shakspeare  was  led  through  thepopularity  of  Daniefs  '*  Complaint  of  Rosamond," 
which  was  published  in  1592,  and  exhibits  the  same  metrical  system. 

If  we  had  just  reason  for  condemning  the  prolixity  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  a 
still  greater  motive  for  similar  censure  will  be  found  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
which  occupies  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  stanzas,  and,  of  course, 
includes  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  lines,  whilst  the  tale,  as  con- 
ducted by  Ovid,  is  impressively  related  in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  verses  I 

From  what  source  Shakspeare  derived  his  fable,  whether  through  a  classic 
or  a  Gothic  channel  is  uncertain.  The  story  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient 
writers  ;  for,  independent  of  tho  narrative  in  the  Fasti  of  the  Roman  poet,  it  has 
been  told  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  by  Livy,  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  *'  I  learn  from  Coxeter's  notes,"  says  Warton,  "  that  the  Fasti  were 
translated  into  English  verse  before  the  year  1570.  If  so,  the  many  little  pieces 
now  current  on  the  subject  of  Liicretia,  although  her  legend  is  in  Chaucer,  might 
immediately  originate  from  this  source.  In  1568,  occurs  a  Ballett  called,  'The 
grevious  complaynt  of  Lucrece.'  And  afterwards,  in  the  year  1569,  is  licensed  to 
James  Robertes,  *  A  ballet  of  the  death  of  Lucryssia.'  There  is  also  a  ballad  of  the 
legend  of  Lucrece,  printed  in  1576.  These  publications  might  give  rise  to  Shak- 
8peare*s  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  appeared  in  1594.  At  this  period  of  our  poetry, 
we  find  the  same  subject  occupying  tho  attention  of  the  public  for  many  years,  and 

*  It  in  the  more  probable  that  the  entrj  of  1694  indicates  a  scpanOe  edition,  as  an  entry  of  the  iapre*- 
lion  of  1506  appears  in  the  Stationers'  R^i«tor,  by  W.  Leake,  dated  June  33,  1606. 
f  Beloe's  Aiiccdet4*8,  vol.  i.  p.  869.    lliif  copy  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Chalntrs. 
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ivdy  presented  in  new  and  various  forms  by  different  poets.    Lucretia  was 

nd  eiainple  of  conjugal  fidelity  throughout  the  Gothic  ages.**  * 

material  advantage  which  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  possesses  over  its  prede- 

is,  th«t  i(s  moral  is  unexceptionable;  and,  on  this  account,  we  have  the 
ty  of  ®r.  Gabriel  Harvey,  that  it  was  preferred  by  the  graver  readers.  In 
ther  respect,  no  very  decided  superiority,  we  are  afraid,  can  be  adduced, 
re  studied  and  elaborate,  it  is  true ;  but  the  result  of  this  labour  has  in  many 
es  been  only  an  accumulation  of  far-fetched  imagery  and  fatiguing  circum-- 
1.  Yet,  notwithstanding  tliese  defects,  palpable  as  they  are,  the  poem  has 
ritedthe  depreciation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  some  very  fastidious 
It  occasionally  delights  us  by  a  few  fervid  sketches  of  imagination  and 
tion;  and  by  several  passages  of  a  moral  and  pathetic  cast,  clothed  in  Ian- 
»f  much  energy  and  beauty;  and  though  the  general  tone  of  the  versifica- 

more  heavy  and  encumbered  than  that  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  is 
nes  distinguished  by  point,  legerity,  and  grace.  The  quotations,  indeed, 
we  are  about  to  give  from  this  neglected  poem,  are  not  only  such  as  would 
distinction  on  any  work,  but  to  say  more,  they  are  worthy  of  the  poet  which 
*d  them. 

netrical  sweetness,  of  moral  reflection,  and  of  splendid  and  appropriate 
y,  we  find  an  exquisite  specimen  at  the  very  opening  of  the  poem.  Col- 
boasting  of  his  felicity  ''in  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate/*  the  bard 

"  O  happiness  enjoyM  but  of  a  few! 

And,  ifpofisessM,  as  soon  decayed  and  done 

As  if  the  morning's  silver  melting  dew, 

Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun ! 

A  date  expired,  and  cancerd  ere  begun.*'  Stanza  W. 

nust  not  omit  also  the  first  clause  of  the  sixteenth  stanza,  which  affords  an 
bio  example  of  spirited  and  harmonious  rhythm.  Tarquin  in  addressing 
c: — 

^  He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame. 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name ; 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 
With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory." 

of  the  peculiar  excellenices  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  is  its  frequent  expres- 
'  correct  sentiment  in  pointed  language  and  emphatic  verse.  Tarquin, 
iMng  on  the  crime  which  he  is  about  to  commit,  thus  gives  vent  to  the 
v4t  momentary  contrition  :-^ 

"  Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
*  To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine !  *'  &c. 

same  terseness  of  diction  and  concinnity  of  versification  appear  in  the 
Hent  lines : — 

**  Then  for  thy  husband's  and  thy  children's  sake. 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  furgui.'* 

lay,  likewise,  be  added,  that  simplicity  and  strength  in  the  modulation, 
ir  with  a  forcible  plainness  of  phraseology,  characterise  a  few  stanzas,  of 
one  shall  be  given  as  an  instance : — 

**  0  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse ! 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  mc  find ; 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stained  with  this  abuse, 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 

Iob's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  4l5,  416. — "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  the  hivtorian,  in  a 
hiapaaaage,  that  the  nign  of  Uerlhelette,  the  kiug't  printer  in  f^ect-itreet,  nbo  llouruibed  about 
a  tha  Lucretia,  or^  ai  be  writea  it,  hmertiia  Homama/* 
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That  was  not  foro'd;  that  nerer  was  incUoM 
To  accessary  yieldings-'-bat,  still  pure, 
Doth  in  her  poisoned  doset  yet  endnre." 

To  these  short  examples,  which  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  Dot 
only  the  occasional  felicity  of  the  poet  in  the  mechanism  of  his  verse,  but  the 
uncommon  and  unapprehended  worth  of  what  this  mechanism  is  the  vehicle,  we  shall 
subjoin  three  passages  of  greater  length,  illustrative  of  what  this  early  production 
of  our  author's  Muse  can  exhibit  in  the  three  great  departments  of  the  descriptive, 
the  pathetic,  and  the  morally  sublime. 

Lucrece,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  grief,  is  represented  as  telling  her  mournful 
story 

**  To  pencU'd  pensiyeness  and  coloured  sorrow,^ 

to  a  piece 
where 


and  where 


«  or  akWtal  painting,  made  fbr  Priam*s  Troy," 

**  Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  tear, 
8 bed  for  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife;*^ 

**  The  red  blood  reeked  to  show  the  painter*s  strife. 
And  dying  eyes  gieam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights : " 

^  She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth  lament : "  &c. 

This  is  a  picture,  of  which  the  colouring,  but  too  often  overcharged  in  every 
other  part  of  the  poem,  may  be  pronounced  chaste  and  correct. 

A  simple  and  unaflccted  flow  of  thought,  expressed  in  diction  of  equal  purity  and 
plainness,  are  essential  requisites  towards  the  production  of  the  pathetic,  either  in 
poetry  or  prose;  and,  unfortunately,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  these  excellencies, 
especially  in  their  combined  state,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  are  not, 
however,  totally  destitute  of  passages  which,  by  their  tenderness  and  simplicity, 
appeal  to  the  heart.  Thus  the  complete  wretchedness  of  Lucretia  is  powerfully 
and  simply  painted  in  the  following  lines : — 

**  The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy, 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody. 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 
Grief  best  is  pleasM  with  griePs  society  : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  sufficed. 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd.** 

She,  accordingly,  invokes  the  melancholy  nightingale,  and  invites  her,  from 
similarity  of  fate,  to  be  her  companion  in  distress  : — 

^  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 

As  shaming  any  eye  Khould  thee  behold, 

Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way, 

That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold, 

Will  we  find  out;  and  there  we  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds : 
8ince  men  proTe  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds." 

**  Shakspeare  has  here,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  the  first  of  these 
stanzas,  *'as  in  all  his  writings,  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart.  Every  one  that  has  felt  the  pressure  of  grief  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
*  mirth  doth  seek  the  bottom  of  annoy.'  '* 

The  last  specimen  which  we  shall  select  from  this  poem,  would  alone  presenre 
it  from  oblivion,  were  it  necessary  to  protect  from  such  a  fate  any  work  which 
bears  the  mighty  name  of  Shakspeare.    Indeed,  whether  we  cooaider  this  extrtet 
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in  relation  to  iU  diction,  its  metre,  its  sentiment,  or  the  snblimity  of  its  close,  ii 
is  alike  calculated  to  excite  our  admiration : — 

**  Unrulj  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwm>lesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers, 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 
But  ill-annexed  opportunity 
Or  kills  his  life,[or  else  his  quality. 

O,  Opportunity!  thy  guilt  is  great : 
Tis  thou  that  execut'Kt  the  traitor's  treason ; 
Thou  set'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point' st  the  season ; 
Tis  thou  that  spurn'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 

And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 

Sits  8in,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him." 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  passages  quoted  from  contemporary  writers 
in  favour  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  has,  with  the  exception  of 
two  instances,  been  honoured  with  equal  notice  and  equal  approbation.  Here, 
therefore,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  those  notices  in  which  the  latter 
production  is  the  exclusive  object  of  praise. 

Of  these,  the  earliest  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Drayton's  **  Matilda, 
the  faire  and  chaste  Daughter  of  Lord  Robert  Fitzwater,*'  published  in  1594,  a 
few  months,  or  probably  weeks,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece.  In 
this  impression,  and  solely  in  this  impression,  the  Ueroine  thus  eulogises  the 
composition  of  our  bard : — 

**  Lucrece,  of  whom  proud  Rome  hath  boasted  long. 
Lately  reviv'd  to  live  another  age, 
And  here  arriv'd  to  tell  ofTarquiu^s  wrong, 
Her  chaste  denial,  and  the  tyrants  rage. 
Acting  her  passions  on  our  stately  stage, 
She  is  remembered,  all  forgetting  me. 
Yet  I  as  fair  and  chaste  as  ere  was  she.'*  f 

The  year  following  Drayton's  Matilda,  a  work  was  printed  in  quarto,  under 
the  title  of  *' Polimanteia,'*  in  the  margin  of  which  Shakspeare*s  Lucrece  is  thus 
cursorily  mentioned.     '*All  praise-worthy  Lucretia,  Sweet  Shakspeare."  * 

The  next  separate  notice  of  this  poem  occurs  in  some  verses  prelixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  "Willobie  his  Avisa,"  which  appeared  in  1596.  They  are  subscribed 
^'Contraria  Contrariis  Yigilantius  Dormitanus,*'  and  open  with  the  allusion  to 
Shakspeare*s  Lucrece: — 


In  lavine  land  though  Livie  boast. 

There  hath  beene  scene  a  constant  dame  ; 

Though  Rome  lament  that  she  have  lost 

The  garland  of  her  rarest  fame. 
Yet  now  ye  see  that  here  is  found 
As  great  a  faith  in  English  ground. 


Though  Collatine  have  dearly  bought 

To  high  renowne  a  lasting  life, 

And  found,  that  most  in  vaine  have  sought 

To  have  a  faire  and  constant  wife. 
Yet  Taniuine  pluckt  his  glistring  grape. 
And  Shake-speare  paintcs  poor  Lucrece  rape.**-** 


*  **  Polimanteia,  or  The  meaoes  lawfull  and  uala^vfull^  to  judge  of  the  fall  of  a  Common-wealth,  agaiimt 
the  friTolous  and  foolish  conjectures  of  this  age.  Whereunto  is  added.  A  letter  from  Enghind  to  li'er  three 
daughters,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Innes  of  Court,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  her  inhabitants,  &c.  &c.  Prinled  by 
John  Lrffgate,  Printer  to  the  Univernitie  of  Cambridge,  1595.*^ 

••  This  worit,"  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  **  is  divided  into  three  part* ;  the  first,  Polimenteia,  it  on  the 
Mbtleties  and  iinJawfulnes*  of  Divination,  the  second,  an  address  from  England  to  her  three  Daughters ;  and 
the  third,  England  to  her  Inhabitants,  concluding  with  the  speeches  of  Religion  and  Lojalty  to  her  children, 
renearchei  have  been  made  by  a  friend  to  ascertain  the  author's  name,  but  without  success,     lie 


that  has  escaped  the  research  of  all  the  Commentators  ;  although  a  copy  of  the  Polimanteia 

WW  noasssssd  by  T>r.  Parmer,  and  the  work  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  oo 
Laasbttine  **— Bn'/isA  Bibliographer ,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
nrBrttiab  BOiliofmphcr,  No.  XIV.  p.  M7/ 
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To  these  conteaiporary  notices,  with  the  view  of  showing  what  was  thoagbt  of 
the  Rape  of  Lucrece  half  a  century  after  its  production,  we  shall  subjoin  the 
opinion  of  S.  Sheppard,  who,  in  "The  Times  Displayed  in  Six  Sestyads," 
printed  in  1646,  4to,  comparing  Shakspeare  with  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
Aristophanes,  adds— 

^  His  sweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
He  wrote  of  lustful  Tarqnin^s  rape,  shews  he 
Did  uuderstaud  the  depth  of  poesie.**  * 

The  editions  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Venus 
and  Adonis.  "In  thirteen  years  after  their  Orst  appearance,**  remarks  Mr. 
Malone,  *'  six  impressions  of  each  of  them  were  printed,  while  in  the  same  period, 
his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  of  his  most  popular  plays,  passed  only  twice  through 
the  press/* 

Of  the  early  re-impressions,  those  which  are  extant,  are  in  small  octavo,  of  the 
dale  1596,  159S,  1600,  1607,  1616,  1624,  1632,  etc.  In  the  title  of  that  which 
was  published  in  1616,  occur  the  words  newij/  revised  and  corrected. 

"  When  this  copy  first  came  to  my  hands,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  **  it  occurred  to  me,  that  oar 
author  had  perhaps  an  inlenlion  of  revising  and  publishing  all  his  works  (which  bis  fellow-come- 
dians, in  their  preface  to  his  plays,  seem  to  hint  be  would  have  done,  if  he  had  lived),  and  that  he 
began  with  this  early  produclion  of  his  muse,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing  bit 
scheme  ;  for  he  died  in  the  same  year  in  which  this  corrected  copy  of  Lucrece  fas  it  Is  called)  Was 
printed.  Hul  on  an  attentive  examination  of  this  edition,  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  piece 
was  rdvised  by  some  other  hand.  It  is  so  far  from  being  correct,  that  it  is  certainly  the  most  in- 
accurate and  corrupt  of  all  the  ancient  copies. "f 

To  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  succeeds,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  This  imperfect  collection  of  our  author's  minor  pieces  was  printed  by 
W.  Jaggard  in  1599,  in  small  octavo,  and  with  the  poet's  name. 

Not  only  is  this  little  work  entitled  to  notice  from  the  priority  of  its  public 
appearance,  before  the  larger  collection  termed  "Sonnets;**  but  there  is,  we 
think,  suilicient  proof  that  a  part  of  its  contents  had,  as  compositions,  a  prior  origin. 
It  opens  with  a  sonnet  inserted  in  Love*s  Labour's  Lost, :(:  a  play  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Chalmers,  was  written  in  1592,  and  not  later,  even  in  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Malone,  than  1594.  The  second  sonnet,  dnd  the  fourth,  seventh,  arid  ninth, 
are  founded  on  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and,  from  their  similarity  in  diction, 
imagery,  and  sentiment,  to  **the  first  heir**  of  the  poet's  '*  invention,'*  appear  to 
have  been  originally  intended,  either  for  insertion  in  the  greater  work,  or  were 
preludes  to  its  composition:  they  **seem,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  **to  have  been 
essays  of  the  author  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  before  the  scheme  of  his  poem  was  adjusted;** 
and  he  adds,  in  a  subsequent  page,  that  the  eighth  sonnet  "seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  dirge  to  be  sung  by  Venus  on  the  death  of  Adonis.** 

Besides  these  intimations  of  very  early  composition  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  a 
similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  our  author's  allusion,  in  his  sixth  sonnet,  to 
Dowland  as  a  celebrated  lutenist,  and  from  a  notice  in  the  old  copy  that  the  ballad 

*  British  Biblioprapher,  No.  V.  p.  5.^. 

t  An  edition  of  the  Rape  of  fjucrece,  with  a  Kunplcmont  by  John  Quarlus,  wa«  puhlinhed  about  1676; 
for  at  the  end  of  h  copy  of  Burton's  Auatijmie  of  .Vli'iancholy,  m  my  po<i«e!(sion,  printed  ia  1676,  and  tha 
eighth  edition,  is  a  catalogue  of  hooka  t>oId  by  Feter  Parker,  the  proprietor  of  the  above  impreMiioa,  aiiMM| 
Hliich  occurs  the  following  article  : — 

^  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  committed  by  Tarc^uin  the  sixth,  and  remarkable  judgemeots  that  befell  him  for 
it,  by  that  incoinparable  Master  of  our  English  Poetry  William  Sliakciipeare.  QenUeman.  Wbereuoto  ii 
annexed  the  Banishment  of  Tarquin  or  the  reward  of  Ijust,  by  John  Quarles,  8vo.'' 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  our  author'^  Veniia  and  Adoiut, 
and  The  Kape  of  Lucrece,  were  re-publishc^d  as  State  Poems,  though  it  would  puizle  the  most  •eat* 
critic  to  discover,  iu  either  of  them,  the  smallest  aliusiou  to  the  politics  of  their  age.  The  work  in  whieh 
tiiey  are  thus  enrolled,  and  which  betrays  also  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  era  of  their  mo* 
ductton,  is  entitled  "  State  Potmt.—PoemB  on  Affairs  qf  State  from  1620  to  1707.  London,  \7CM, 
Svo.  4  vole. 

i  Act  if.  9C.  3.~Wc  have  found  reason,  as  will  hi  seen  hiTcafter,  to  ascribe  thit  play  to  the  year  Ml. 
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mmoncing  **  It  was  a  lording*s  daughter/*  and  the  five  following  poems,  were 
t  to  music,  which  music,  says  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  was  the  com- 
sition  of  John  and  Thomas  Morley.  Now  Dowland  had  obtained  celebrity  in 
9  art  as  early  as  1590 ;  and  in  1597,  when  Bachelor  of  Music  in  both  the  univer- 
ies,  published  his  first  book  of  Songs  or  Airs,  in  four  parts,  for  the  Lute;  and 
lo.  Morley,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  deceased  in  1600,  had  still 
rlier  been  in  vogue,  and  continued  to  publish  his  compositions  until  1597,  in 
lich  year  appeared  his  Canzonets. 

When  Meres,  therefore,  printed  his  *' Wit's  Treasury"  in  1598,  it  is  highly 
obablo  that  the  close  of  the  following  passages,  already  quoted  for  a  difTerent 
irpose,  and  which  has  been  thought  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  **  Sonnets"  after- 
inls  published  in  1509,  particularly  alluded  also  to  the  sonnets  of  the  Passionate 
Igrim,  which  had  been  privately  circulated  and  set  to  music  by  Dowland  and 
orley.  "As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus,"  says  he,  **  was  thought  to  live  in  Pytha- 
raa,  so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued 
lakspeare.  Witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  his  sugred  Sonnets 
Dong  his  private  friends,  etc." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  year  following  this  notice  by  Meeres,  appearexJJaggard*s 
ft  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim.  May  we  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  this 
icomium  on  the  manuscript  sonnets  of  Shaks}>eare,  induced  Jaggard  to  collect 
I  the  lyric  poetry  of  our  author  which  he  could  obtain  through  his  own 
tearch  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  to  publish  itsurreptitioush  with  a  title  of  his 
m  manufacture?  That  it  was  not  sent  into  the  world  under  the  direction,  or 
en  with  the  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  nuist  be  evident  from  the  circumstance 
Marlowe's  madrigal,  "Come  live  with  me,"  etc.  being  inserted  in  the  collection ; 
»risit  likely,  setting  this  error  aside,  that  Shakspeare,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
a  time  when  he  had  written  several  plays  including  some  dramatic  songs,  and 
idoubtedly  had  produced  a  large  portion  of  the  sonnets  which  were  given  to  the 
)rldin  1609,  would  have  published  a  collection  so  scanty  and  unconnected  as  the 
luionate  Pilgrim,  which,  independent  of  Marlowe's  poem,  contains  but  twenty 
sees. 

lodeed  we  are  warranted  in  attributing  not  only  the  edition  of  1599  solely  to 
B  ofiiciousness  of  Jaggard,  but  likewise  two  subsequent  impressions,  of  which 
e  last  furnishes  us  with  some  further  curious  proofs  of  this  printer  s  skill  in 
ok-making,  and  also  with  an  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  our  bard. 
The  precise  period  when  the  second  edition  issued  from  the  press  was  unknown 
Mr.  Malone,  and  is  not  yet  ascertained;  but  the  third  edition,  printed  in  1612, 
small  octavo,  and  published  by  W.  Jaggard,  is  connected  with  the  following 
)rary  history. 

In  1609,  Thomas  Hey  wood  published  a  folio  volume,  entitled  *'  Troia  Britanica  : 
,  Great  Britaine's  Troy.  A  Poem,  divided  into  17  severall  Cantos,  intermixed 
th  many  poeticall  Tales.  Concluding  with  an  Universal  Chronicle,  from  the 
eation,  untill  these  present  Times."  This  work  was  printed  and  published  by 
illiam  Jaggard,  and  includes  two  translations  from  Ovid,  namely  the  epistles  of 
ris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  which  being  so  pertinent  to  our  historie," 
rs  Hey  wood,  **  I  thought  it  necessary  to  translate." 

ft  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  honest  fame  of  Jaggard,  that  when  he  pul)- 
led  the  third  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1612,  he  was  tempted,  with 
)  view  of  increasing  the  size  of  his  volume,  to  insert  these  versions  by  Hey- 
ody  dropping,  however,  the  translator's  name,  and,  of  course,  suffering  them 
be  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  who  appears  in  the  title-page  as  the  author  of  the 
ire  collection. 

Shortly  after  this  imposition  on  the  public  had  gone  forth,  Heywood  produced 

"  Apology  for  Actors.    Containing  three  briefe  Treatises.     1.  Their  Anti- 

ly,     2.  their  Ancient  Dignity.     3.  The  true  use  of  their  quality.     London: 

nted  by  Nicholas  Okes,  1612,"  4to;  and  at  the  close  of  this  thin  treatise, 
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which  consists  but  of  sixty  pages,  the  author  addresses  the  following  remarkable 
epistle  to  his  ^ew  bookseller: — 


i< 


To  my  approved  good  friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okes. 

*'  The  iDfinile  faults  escaped  in  my  hooke  of  Britaine's  Troy,  by  the  negligeBce  of  the  printer, 
as  the  misquotations,  mistaking  of  Billables,  misplacing  balfe  lines,  coining  of  strange  and  never 
heard  of  words :  these  being  without  number,  when  L  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the 
errrata,  the  printer  answered  me,  hee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkmanship,  but  rather  let 
his  owne  fault  lye  upon  the  necke  of  the  author :  and  being  fearfull  that  others  of  his  quality  bad 
beene  of  the  same  nature,  and  condition,  and  Gnding  you,  on  the  contrary,  socarefull  and  indus- 
trious, so  serious  and  laborious,  to  doe  the  author  all  the  rights  of  the  presse ;  i  could  not  choose 
but  gralulate  your  honest  endeavours  with  this  short  remembrance.  Here  likewise,  I  must  neces- 
sarily insert  a  manifest  injury  done  me  in  thatworkc,  by  taking  the  two  Epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen, 
and  Helen  to  Paris,  and  printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume,  under  the  name  of  another  (ShaLspeare), 
which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  L  might  slealc  them  from  him  ;  and  hee,  to  doe  fa iroselfe  right, 
hath  since  published  them  in  his  own  name :  but  as  1  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not  worthy  his 
patronage  under  whom  he  hath  publisht  them,  so  the  author  (Shakspeare)  1  know  much  offended 
with  M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowne  to  him)  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name. 
These,  and  the  like  dishonesties,  I  know  you  to  be  clearcof ;  and  1  could  wish  but  to  bee  the  happy 
author  of  so  worthy  a  workc  as  1  could  willingly  commit  to  your  care  and  workmanship. 

*'  Your's  ever,  ThoH4S  Hetwood." 


Here  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Jaggard  introduced  these  transla- 
tions in  the  '^  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  without  the  permission,  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  Shakspeare,  and  further,  that  he,  Shakspeare,  was  much  oflended  with  Jag- 
gard for  so  doing;  a  piece  of  information  which  completely  rescues  the  memory 
of  Shakspeare  from  any  connivance  in  the  fraud  :  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, on  this  very  epistle  of  Heywood  has  been  founded  a  charge  of  imposition 
against  Shakspeare,  and  the  only  defence  odered  for  the  calumniated  poet  has 
been,  that,  contrary  to  the  public  and  private  assertion  of  Heywood,  he,  and  not 
Heywood,  was  the  translator  of  the  Epistles  in  question. 

This  interpretation  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  both  the 
accuser  and  defender  have  alike  mistaken  the  language  of  Heywood,  and  have 
conceived  him  to  have  been  speaking  of  himself,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  referring 
to  Shakspeare;  for,  that  the  passage,  ''so  the  author  I  know  much  oflended  with 
M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowne  to  him)  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his 
name,'*  can  only  be  applied  to  our  great  poet,  must  be  clear  from  the  considera- 
tion that  Jaggard,  so  far  from  making  bold  with  the  name  of  Heywood,  dropped 
it  altogether,  while  he  daringly  committed  the  very  ofTence  as  to  Shakspeare,  by 
clandestinely  afiQxing  his  name  to  the  versions  of  Heywood. 

It  will  be  right,  however,  to  bring  forward  the  accusation  and  defence  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  they  will  sufficiently  prove  that  more  errors  than  one  have  been 
committed  in  their  attempts,  and  that  these  have  been  the  result  of  a  want  of  in- 
timacy with  the  literary  history  of  Shakspeare*  s  age. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  volume  (p.  120)  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a  correspon- 
dent whose  signature  is  Y.  Z.,  after  commenting  on  Heywood*s  letter,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  and  after  transcribing  the  very  passage  just  given  above,  de- 
clares this  ''passage  contains  an  heavy  charge  against  Shakspeare:  it  acctises 
him,  not  only  of  an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  public,  but  on  his  patron,  Lord 
Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  '  unpolisht  lines  ;*  '*  and  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Lofll,  (p.  523)  he  again  remarks, — "  The  translations  in  question  were  cer- 
tainly published  in  Shakspeare*s  name,  and  with  his  permission ;  they  were  also 
dedicated  by  him  to  his  best  and  kindest  friend." 

Now,  that  the  passage  in  debate  contains  no  charge  against  Shakspeare  is,  we 
think,  perfectly  demonstrable  from  the  import  of  Heywood's  epistle,  which  we 
have  given  at  full  length,  and  which,  we  suspect,  Y.  Z.  has  only  partially  seen, 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Farmer  s  quotation. 

That  the  poet  imposed  upon  his  patron  by  dedicating  to  him  his  '  unpolisht 
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169/'  meaning  these  versions  from  Ovid,  is  an  assertion  totally  contrary  to  the 
:t.  Of  his  poems  Shakspeare  dedicated  only  two  to  Lord  Southampton,  which 
;re  published  separately,  the  Venus  and  Adonis  in  1593,  and  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
ece  in  1594,  and  the  expression  ''unpolisht  lines"  alludes  exclusively  to  the  first 
these  productions. 

So  far  from  any  permission  being  given  by  Shakspeare  for  the  insertion  of 
ese  translations,  we  Hnd  him  highly  oflended  with  Jaggard  for  presuming 

introduce  them  under  his  name ;  and  from  the  admission  of  these  pieces 
id  Marlowe's  poem,  we  may  securely  infer  that  the  three  editions  by  Jaggard 

the  Passionate  Pilgrim  were  surreptitious  and  void  of  all  authority.  Such, 
deed,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  with  regard  to 
e  first  impression ;  for  the  two  poems  in  Jaggard*s  collection  of  1599,  com-* 
encing  **My  flocks  feed  not/'  and  *' As  it  fell  upon  a  day/'  are  inscribed  to 
lakapeare,  while  in  England's  Helicon  of  1600  they  bear  the  subscription  of 
Ignoto,"  a  pretty  plain  intimation  of  all  want  of  reliance  on  the  editorial  saga- 
ty  of  this  unprincipled  bookseller. 

Justice  requires  of  us  to  state  that  Y.  Z.  has  not  brought  forward  this  accusation 
om  any  enmity  to  the  poet,  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  professes  himself  to 
)  an  ardent  admirer ;  but  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  transaction  cleared  up  to 
le  honour  of  his  favourite  bard,  a  hope  which  Mr.  LofTt,  in  a  subsequent  number 

the  Magazine,  generously  comes  forward  to  gratify. 

In  doing  this,  however,  he  has  unfortunately  taken  for  granted  the  data  on 
hich  Y.  Z.  has  founded  his  charge,  and  builds  his  defence  of  the  poet  on  the  ill- 
tHinded  supposition  of  his  being  the  real  translator  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid, 
eating  the  question  as  if  it  were  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  law.  The  consequence 
IS  been  a  somewhat  singular  series  of  mistakes.  '^  It  appears,"  observes  Mr. 
ofll,  **  that  among  his  undisputed  poems,  these  translations  were  published  by 
iggard,  in  1609."  Here  are  two  assumptions,  of  which  one  seems  founded  on 
surmise  in  the  first  communication  of  Y.  Z.,  who  says,  "  if  my  memory  does 
>t  deceive  me,  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare  appeared  in  1609."  That  an  edition 
'the  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  printed  between  the  years  1599  and  1612  is  certain, 
r  the  copy  of  1612  is  expressly  termed  the  third  edition  ;  but  that  this  impression 
ok  place  in  1609,  is  a  conclusion  without  any  authority,  for,  as  we  have  re- 
larked  before,  no  copy  of  this  date  has  yet  been  discovered.  Granting,  however, 
lat  it  did  issue  in  this  year,  there  is  every  reason,  from  the  detail  already  given, 
<  affirm,  that  it  could  not  contain  the  translations  in  question,  and  was  probably 
)tbing  more  than  a  re-impression  of  the  edition  of  1599. 

"In  the  same  year"  (that  is  1609),  proceeds  Mr.  L.,  "  Heywood  makes  his 
aim."  Heywood  made  no  claim  until  1612 ;  yet,  continues  Mr.  L.,  this  he  does 
I  a  book  entitled  *  Britain's  Glory,'  published  by  the  very  same  Jaggard."  Now 
eywood  wrote  no  book  entitled  *' Britain's  Glory,"  an  assertion  which  seems  to 
)  verified  by  Mr.  Lofll  himself,  who  commences  the  next  paragraph  but  one  in 
le  following  terms  : — '*  This  Britain's  Troy,  in  which  he  advances  his  claim  to 
leae  translations,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  many  volumes  which 
B  published,"  a  sentence  which  almost  compels  us  to  consider  the  title  '*  Britain's 
lory,"  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  a  typographical  error;  but  it  is  remark- 
Me  that  neither  in  Britain's  Troy  is  this  claim  advanced,  nor  was  it  by  many 
(Stances  the  earliest  of  his  publications,  a  reference  to  the  Biographia  Dramatica 
Lhibiting  not  less  than  five  of  his  productions  anterior  to  1609. 

These  inaccuracies  in  the  charge  and  defence  of  Shakspeare,  the  detection  of 
hich  has  proved  an  unpleasant  task,  and  peculiarly  so  when  we  reflect,  that  to 
ne  of  the  parties  and  to  his  family  the  venerable  bard  owes  many  obligations, 
ill  induce  us  to  rely  with  greater  confidence  on  the  simple  truth,  as  developed 
1  the  letter  of  Heywood, — that  Shakspeare,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted 
ith  the  fraudulent  attempt  of  Jaggard,  expressed  the  warmest  indignation  at 
if  eonduct. 
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On  the  poetical  merit  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  mj 
much ;  for,  as  the  best  and  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  pieces  in  the  sonnet  form, 
and  these  are  but  few,  the  skill  of  the  bard  in  this  difDcult  species  of  compositioB 
will  more  properly  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  consider  the  value  of  the  largo 
collection  which  he  has  bequeathed  us  under  the  appellation  of  **  Sonnets."  One, 
however,  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  we  shall  extract,  not 
only  for  its  beauty  as  a  sonnet,  though  this  be  considerable,  but  as  it  makes  men- 
tion of  his  great  poetical  contemporary,  Edmund  Spenser,  for  whose  genius,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  the  most  de«p4dt 
admiration : — 


'*  If  mutic  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  l>e  great  'twixt  thee  and  me. 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  1  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such. 


As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  loy*st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  souimI, 
That  Phcpbus*  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drownM, 
When  as  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  renaiB.* 


The  expression,  deep  conceit,  *'  seems  to  allude,*'  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  "to  the 
*  Faery  Queen.*  If  so,  those  sonnets  were  not  writteo  till  after  1590,  when  the 
first  three  books  of  that  poem  were  published  ;**  a  conjecture  which  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  two  lines  from  BarneGeld*s  *'  Remembrance  of  some  English 
Poets,*'  where  the  phrase  is  directly  applied  to  the  Faery  Queen : 

**  Live  Spenser !  ever,  in  thy  Faery  Queene ; 
Whose  like  (for  deep  conceit)  was  never  scene." 

The  remaining  portion  of  Shakspeare's  Poems  includes  the  '*  Sonnets'*  and 
*'  A  Lover*s  Complaint,'*  which  were  printed  together  in  1609.  *  At  what  period 
they  were  written,  or  in  what  year  of  the  poet*s  life  they  were  commenced,  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  That  some  of  these  sonnets  were  alluded 
to  by  Meres  in  1598,  when  he  speaks  of  our  author's  '*  sugred  Sonnets  among  bis 
private  friends,**  and  that  a  few  of  these  very  sonnets,  as  many,  at  least,  as  Jag- 
gard  could  obtain,  were  published  by  him  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
this  notice,  appears  to  be  highly  probable ;  but  that  the  entire  collection,  as  pub- 
lished in  1609,  had  been  in  private  circulation  anterior  to  Meres's  pamphlet,  is  a 
position  not  easily  to  be  credited,  and  contrary,  indeed,  to  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  poems  themselves,  which  bear  no  trifling  testimony  of  having  been  written 
at  various  and  even  distant  periods ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  in  the  space 
elapsing  between  the  years  1592  and  1609,  between  the  twenty-eighth  and  forty- 
fifth  year  of  the  poet*s  age. 

That  some  of  them  were  early  compositions,  and  produced  beforelthe  author 
had  acquired  any  extended  reputation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  subsequent  pas- 
sages. In  the  sixteenth  sonnet,  with  reference  to  his  own  poetry,  he  adopts  the 
expression  ''  my  pupil  pen  ;*'  and  in  the  thirty-second  he  petitions  his  mistress  to 
*'  vouchsafe'*  him  '*  but  this  loving  thought,** 

*^  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  vvith  this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage." 

A  small  portion  of  the  fame  and  property  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed,  could 
have  fallen  to  his  share  when  he  composed  the  thirty-seventh  sonnet,  the  purport 
of  which  is  to  declare,  that  though 

"  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite,** 

he  is  rich  in  the  perfections  of  his  mistress,  and  having  engrafted  his  love  to  her 
abundant  store,  he  adds, 


«  u<s 
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**  So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised.** 

e  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
ninets  was  written  after  the  bard  had  passed  the  meridian  of  his  lue,  and 
the  ten  years  which  preceded  their  publication ;  consequently,  that  with 
option  of  a  few  of  earlier  date,  they  were  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  from 
ty-Gfth  to  his  forty-fifth  year.  We  have  been  led  to  this  result  from  the 
ma  allusions  which  the  author  has  made,  in  these  poems,  to  the  effects  of 
his  person ;  and  though  these  may  be,  and  are  without  doubt,  exaggerated, 
f  are  fully  adequate  to  prove  that  the  writer  could  no  longer  be  accounted 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  sonnet,  which  was 
lly  printed  in  the  '* Passionate  Pilgrim,"  contains  a  notice  of  this  kind:  — 

^  Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  ny  days  are  pa^t  t..8  best ; " 

"ession  which  well  accords  with  the  poefs  then  period  of  life;  for  when 

I  surreptitiously  published  the  minor  collection,  Shakspeare  was  thirty-five 

Id. 

ng  the  allusions  of  this  nature  in  his  ^'  Sonnets,"  the  selection  of  a  few  will 

our  purpose.    The  first  occurs  in  the  twenty-second  sonnet: — 

"  My  glass  sh?!!  <•  »i  persuade  me  1  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date.*^ 

two  next  are  still  more  explicit : 

**  But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

'Bated  and  chopped  with  tan'd  antiquity :  ^'  Son.  62. 

'^  Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  1  am  now. 

With  time's  injurious  hand  crushed  and  o*erwom :  **       Son,  63. 

last  that  we  shall  give  completes  the  picture,  which  though  overcharged 
olouring,  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  to  reflect  some  lineaments  of  the 

**  That  time  of  year  thou  may^st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruin*d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day. 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west  — 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie.*'  Son.  73. 

comparison  instituted  in  these  lines  between  the  bare  ruined  choir  of  a 
'al,  and  an  avenue  at  the  close  of  autumn,  has  given  origin  to  a  short  but 
egantly  written  note  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  'Steevens.  '*  This  image,"  he 
.Sy  **  was  probably  suggested  to  Shakspeare  by  our  desolated  monasteries, 
semblance  between  the  vaulting  of  a  Gothic  aisle,  and  an  avenue  of  trees 
upper  branches  meet  and  form  an  arch  over-head  is  too  striking  not  to  be 
rledged.  When  the  roof  of  the  one  is  shattered,  and  the  boughs  of  the 
$afless,  the  comparison  becomes  yet  more  solemn  and  picturesque." 
the  principal  writers  of  this  minor  but  difficult  species  of  lyric  poetry,  to^ 
Shakspeare  could  have  recourse  in  his  own  language,  it  will  be  necessary 
r  into  some  brief  criticism,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  merit  of 
Klecessors,  and  the  models  on  which  he  may  be  conceived  to  have  more 
rly  founded  his  own  practice. 

rapid  introduction  of  Italian  poetry  into  our  country,  during  the  reign  of 

the  Eighth,  very  early  brought  with  it  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the 

.    Before  1540,  Wyat  liad  written  all  his  poems,  many  of  which  are  sonnets 

icted  nearly  on  the  strictest  form  of  the  Italian  model;  the  octant,  or  major 
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system  being  perfectly  correct,  while  the  sextant,  or  minor  system,  differs  only 
from  the  legitimate  type  by  closing  with  a  couplet.  The  poetical  value  of  thaw 
attempts,  however,  does  not,  either  in  versification  or  imagery,  transcend  medio^ 
crity,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  productions,  in  the  same  department^  of  his 
accompished  friend,  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Surrey.  The  sonnets  of  Ms 
elegantly  romantic  character,  which  were  published  in  1557,  deviate  still  further 
from  the  Italian  structure,  as  they  uniformly  consist  of  three  quatrains  in  alternate 
or  elegiac  verse,  and  these  terminated  by  a  couplet;  a  secession  from  the  laws  of 
legitimacy  which  is  amply  atoned  for  by  virtues  of  a  far  superior  order,  by 
simplicity,  purity,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  by  unaffected  tenderness  of  sen- 
timent, and  by  vivid  powers  of  description.  To  this  unexaggerated  encomium  we 
must  add,  that  the  harmony  of  his  metre  is  often  truly  astonishing,  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  fully  equal  to  the  rhythm  of  the  present  age. 

Of  the  sonnets  of  Watson,  which  were  published  about  1581,  we  have  given  an 
opinion,  at  some  length,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  shall  merely  add  here, 
that  neither  in  their  structure,  nor  in  their  diction  or  imagery,  could  they  be,  or 
were  they,  models  for  our  author;  and  are  indeed  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to 
the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  but  to  those  of  almost  every  other  poet  of  his  day. 

The  sonnets  of  Sidney,  which  appeared  in  1591  under  the  title  of  ^' Astrophel 
and  Stella,"  exhibit  a  variety  of  metrical  arrangement;  a  few  which  rival,  and 
several  which  nearly  approach,  the  most  strict  Petrarcan  form.  The  octant  in 
Sidney  is  often  perfectly  correct,  while  the  sextant  presents  us  with  the  structure 
which,  though  not  very  common  in  Italian,  has  been,  since  his  time,  adopted 
more  frequently  than  any  other  by  our  own  poets;  that  is,  where  the  first  line 
and  the  third,  the  second  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  rhyme  together;  with 
this  diiference,  however,  that  the  moderns,  in  their  division  of  the  sextant,  have 
more  usually  followed  the  example  of  Surrey  just  quoted,  in  forming  their  minor 
system  of  a  quatrain  and  a  couplet,  while  Sidney  more  correctly  distributes  it 
into  terzetto* 

On  this  arrangement  is  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sidney's  sonnets  con- 
structed; but  the  most  pleasing  of  his  metrical  forms,  and  which  has  the  merit 
too  of  being  built  after  the  Italian  cast,  consists  in  the  Octant,  of  two  tetrachords 
of  disjunct  alternate  rhyme,  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  rhyming  to  the  first  of 
the  second;  and  in  the  Sextant,  of  a  structure  in  which  the  first  and  second,  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  the  third  and  sixth  verses  rhime.  Thus  has  he  formed  the 
following  exquisite  sonnet,  which  will  afford  no  inaccurate  idea  of  his  powers  in 
this  province  of  the  art: — 

**  O  kisse,  which  doest  those  ruddie  gemmes  impart, 
Orgemmes,  or  fruity  of  Dew-found  Paradise, 
Breathing  all  blisseand  sweetning  to  the  heart, 
Teaching  dumbe  lips  a  nobler  exercise. 

O  kisse,  which  soules,  e?en  soules,  together  tjres 
By  linkes  of  Love,  and  only  Nature's  art : 
How  faine  would  I  paint  thee  to  all  men's  eyes, 
Or  of  thy  gifts  at  least  shade  out  some  part. 

But  she  forbids :  with  blushing  words,  she  sayes, 
She  builds  her  fame  on  higher-seated  praise: 
But  my  heart  burnes,  1  cannot  silent  be. 

Then  since,  deare  life,  you  faioe  would  have  me  peace, 
And  I,  mad  wilh  delight,  want  wit  to  cease, 
8top  you  my  mouth  with  still  still  kissing  me."  Son,  81. 

In  1592,  Daniel  produced  his  "Delia,"  including  fifty-seven  sonnets,  of  which 
only  two  follow  the  Italian  standard;  the  remainder  consisting  of  three  elegiac 
stanzas  and  a  closing  couplet.  They  display  many  beauties,  and  being  a  model 
of  easy  imitation,  have  met  with  numerous  copyists 
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Of  the  **  Diana**  of  Constable,  a  collection  of  sonnets  in  eight  decades,  we  have 
already,  if  we  consider  their  mediocrity,  given  a  sufficiently  copious  notice.  They 
were  published  in  1594,  and  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  '*Amoretti'*  of  Spenser, 
a  scries  of  eighty-<;ight  sonnets,  printed  about  the  year  1595.  These,  from  the 
singularity  of  their  construction,  which  not  only  deviates  from  the  Italian  costume, 
but  has  seldom  found  an  imitator,  require,  independent  of  their  poetic  value, 
peculiar  notice.  The  Spenserian  sonnet,  then,  consists  of  three  tetrachords  in 
alternate  rhyme;  the  last  line  of  the  first  tetrachord  rhyming  to  the  first  of  the 
second,  and  the  last  of  the  second  to  the  first  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  termi- 
nated by  a  couplet.  That  this  system  of  rhythm  often  flows  sweetly,  and  that  it 
is  often  the  vehicle  of  chaste  sentiment  and  beautiful  imagery  must,  in  justice, 
Ifc  conceded  to  this  amiable  poet;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
(hat  it  is  occasionally  the  medium  of  quaintness  and  far-fetched  conceit.  A 
specimen,  however,  shall  be  subjoined,  of  which,  if  the  first  stanza  be  slightly 
taincd  with  aflectation,  the  remainder  will  be  pronounced,  as  well  in  melody  and 
simplicity  as  in  moral  beauty,  nearly  perfect. 

"  The  doubt  which  ye  misdeeme,  Tayre  Love,  is  raine, 

That  Tondly  feare  to  lose  your  liberty ; 

When,  losing  one,  two  liberties  ye  gaine, 

And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  earst  did  fly. 

Sweet  be  the  bands,  the  which  true  Love  doth  tye 

Without  constraynt,  or  dread  of  any  ill . 

The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captivity 

Within  her  eage ;  but  sings,  and  feeds  her  fill. 

There  Pride  dare  not  approach,  nor  Discord  spill 

The  league  twixt  them,  that  loyal  Love  hath  bound  : 

But  simple  Truth,  and  mutual  Good-will, 

Seeks,  with  sweet  Peace,  to  salve  each  others  wound  : 
There  Faith  doth  fearless  dwell  in  brazen  towre, 
And  spotlesse  (Measure  builds  her  sacred  bowre."—        Son.  65. 

Between  the  sonnets  of  Spenser  and  those  of  Drayton,  a  period  often  or  eleven 
years,  many  minor  bards,  such  as  Percy,  Barnes,  Barnefielde,  Griflin,  Smith,  etc. 
the  titles  of  whose  works  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  our  preceding  chapter,  were 
induced  to  cultivate,  and  sometimes  with  tolerable  success,  this  diflicult  little 
poem ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  during  this  period,  some  elegant  examples  of  the 
sonnet  interpcrsed  through  the  works  of  writers  of  a  higher  rank,  as,  for  instance, 
Googe,  Gascoignc,  Raleigh,  Breton,  and  Lodge;  but  we  shall  close  this  criticism 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  sonnets  of  the  once  popular  poet  whose  productions  of 
this  kind  immediately  preceded  the  collection  of  Shakspeare  in  1609. 

The  sonnets  of  Drayton  which,  in  number  sixty-three,  were  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Ideas,"  in  1605,  8vo,  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  on  the  plan  of 
Daniel.  Fifty-two  exhibit  three  four-lined  stanzas,  in  alternate  rhyme,  com- 
pleted by  a  couplet;  and  eleven  consist  of  three  quatrains  with  two  verses  of 
immediate,  interposed  between  two  verses  of  disjunct  rhyme,  and  a  terminating 
couplet.  The  versification  of  Drayton  in  these  pieces  is  sufficiently  smooth,  and 
the  sentiment  is  sometimes  natural  and  pleasing,  though  too  often  injured  by  an 
ill-judged  display  of  wit  and  point.  With  the  exception,  also,  of  two  sonnets 
addressed  to  the  River  Anker,  they  possess  little  of  what  can  be  termed  descriptive 
poetry. 

It  now  remains  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  writers  of  the  sonnet  Shakspeare 
chiefly  directed  his  attention,  in  choosing  a  model  for  his  own  compositions. 
Dr.  Sewell  and  Mr.  Chalmers  contend  that,  in  emulation  of  Spenser,  he  took  the 
*'Amoretti'*  of  that  poet  for  his  guide;  but  though  we  admit  that  he  was  an 
avowed  admirer  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  Amoretti  in 
1595  might  still  further  strengthen  his  attachment  to  this  species  of  lyric  poesy, 
yet  we  cannot  accede  to  their  position.  The  structure,  indeed,  of  the  Spenserian 
sonnet  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  closing  couplet,  totally  different  from  Shak- 
speare*a;  nor  are  their  style  and  diction  less  dissimilar. 
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If  we  revert,  liowever,  to  the  gonnets  of  Daniel,  which  were  publishedTin 
1592,  we  shall  there  find,  as  Mr.  Malone  had  pn^viously  remarked,  the  pro- 
totype of  Shakspeare's  amatory  verse.  Indeed  no  doubt  can  arise,  when  we 
recollect,  that  all  DanieFs  sonnets,  save  two,  are  composed  of  three  quatrains 
in  alternate  rhyme  and  a  couplet,  and  that  all  Shakspeare*s,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  in  number,  are,  if  we  except  a  single  instance,  *  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. There  is,  also,  in  Daniel,  much  of  that  tissue  of  abstract  thought, 
and  that  reiteration  of  words,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  the  sonnets  of 
our  bard. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  none  of  Shakspeare*s  sonnets  were  written 
before  the  appearance  of  DanieFs  **  Delia.*'  A  few  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim 
seem,  as  hath  been  observed,  to  have  been  suggested  during  the  composition 
of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  were  probably  penned  in  the  interval  elapsing 
between  the  publication  of  the  Delia  in  1592,  and  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
1593 ;  for,  though  the  earliest  of  his  sonnets,  they  arc  still  cast  in  the  very  mould 
which  Daniel  had  constructed. 

The  difficulties,  however,  which  attend  the  ascertainment  of  Shakspeare's  model 
in  these  compositions,  arc  nothing  when  compared  to  those  which  surround  the 
enquiry  as  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  An  almost  impenetrable 
darkness  rests  on  the  question,  and  no  eflbrt  has  hitherto,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
tended  to  disperse  the  gloom. 

When  Thomas  Thorpe  published  our  author  s  sonnets  in  1600,  he  accompanied 
them  with  the  following  mysterious  dedication : — 

"  To  the  Only  Begetter 

or  These  Ensuing  Sounetg, 

Mr.  W.  H. 

All   Happiness 

And  That  Eternity  Promised 

By  Our  Ever-Living  Poet 

Wisheth  The 
Well-Wishing  Adventurer 

In  iSetUng  Forth,  T.  T. 

On  the  first  perusal  of  this  address,  the  import  would  seem  to  be,  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Shakspeare's  poetry,  and  of  the  eternity  promised 
by  the  bard.  But  a  little  attention  to  the  language  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
written,  will  induce  us  to  correct  this  conclusion;  for  as  a  part  of  our  authors 
sonnets  is  most  certainly  addressed  to  a  female,  it  is  evident  that  W.  H.  could 
not  be  the  only  begetter  of  them  in  the  sense  which  primarily  suggests  itself.  For 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  observes, 
on  the  authority  of  Minsheu's  Dictionary  of  1616,  that  one  sense  of  the  verb  to 
beget  is  there  given  to  bring  forth. 

**  VV.  H.,  he  continues,  **  was  Uie  bringer  forth  of  the  Sonnets.  Beget  is  derived  by  Skionej 
from  the  A.  S.  begettcM^  obtinere.  Johnson  adopts  this  derivation,  and  sense  :  so  that  begetter, 
in  the  quaint  language  of  Thorpe,  the  Bookseller,  Pistol,  the  ancient,  and  such  affected  persons, 
signified  the  obtamer;  as  to  get,  and  getter,  in  the  present  day,  means  obtain  and  obtodner,  or  to 
procure,  and  the  procurer." 

We  must  infer,  therefore,  from  this  explanation  of  the  word,  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  manuscript  from  the  poet,  and  that  he 
lodged  it  in  Thorpe's  hands  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  a  favour  which  the 
bookseller  returned,  by  wishing  him  all  happiness,  and  that  eternity  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  bard.  In  such  glowing  colours,  to  another,  namely,  to  one 
of  the  immediate  subjects  of  his  sonnets. 

That  this  is  the  only  rational  meaning  which  can  be  annexed  to  the  word 
*•  promised,"  will  appear,  when  we  reflect  that  for  Thorpe  to  have  wished  W, 

*  Sonnet  186.    It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Sonnet  145,  though  in  alternate  verse,  and  ter^ 
niinated  by  a  <;ouplet,  is  in  the  octo-njUable  measure. 
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HI.  the  eternity  which  had  been  promised  him  by  an  over-living  poet,  would  liavc 
been  not  only  superfluous,  but  downright  nonsense:  the  eternity  of  an  ever-living 
poet  must  necessarily  ensue,  and  was  a  proper  subject  of  congratulation,  but  not 
of  wishing  or  of  hope. 

It  appears  also  that  this  dedication  was  understood  in  the  same  light  by  some  of 
the  earlier  editors  of  the  sonnets.  Cotes,  it  is  true,  republished  them  in  1640 
without  a  commentary;  but  when  Gildon  re-printed  them  in  1710,  he  gives  it  as 
bis  opinion  that  they  were  ''all  of  them  in  praise  of  his  mistress ;"  and  Dr.  Sewell, 
when  he  edited  them  in  1728,  had  embraced  a  similar  idea,  for  he  tells  us,  in 
reference  to  our  authors  example,  that  '*A  young  muse  must  have  a  mistreaa^ 
to  play  ofTthe  beginning  of  fancy;  nothing  being  so  apt  to  elevate  the  soul  to  a 
pitch  of  poetry,  as  the  passion  of  love." 

The  conclusion  of  these  editors  remained  undisputed  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  when  Mr.  Malone,  in  1780,  published  his  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays  of  1778,  which  includes  the  Sonnets  of  the  poet,  accompanied 
by  his  own  notes,  and  those  of  his  friends.  Here,  beside  the  opinion  which  he 
has  himself  avowed,  he  has  given  the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt,  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  Steevens. 

All  these  gentlemen  concur  in  believing,  that  more  than  one  hundred  of  our 
author*s  sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  male  object.  Dr.  Farmer,  influenced  by  the 
initials  in  the  dedication,  supposes,  that  Mr.  William  Ilarte,  the  poet*s  nephew, 
was  the  object  in  question ;  but  a  reference  to  the  Stratford  Register  completely 
overturns  this  hypothesis,  for  it  there  appears,  that  William,  eldest  son  of 
WilUam  Harte,  who  married  Shakspeare*s  Sister  Joan,  was  baptized  August  28th, 
1600,  and  consequently  could  not  be  even  in  existence  when  the  greater  part  of 
these  compositions  were  written. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  founding  his  conjecture  on  a  line  in  the  twentieth  sonnet,  which 
is  thus  printed  in  the  old  copy, 

^  A  man  in  hew  all  Hew»  in  his  controlling  ," 

conceives  that  the  letters  W.  H.  were  intended  to  imply  William  Hughes.  If 
we  recollect,  however,  our  bard's  uncontrollable  passion  for  playing  upon  words ; 
that  hew  frequently  meant,  in  the  usage  of  his  time,  mien  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  tint,  and  that  Daniel,  who  was  probably  his  archetype  in  these  pieces,  has 
spelt  it  in  the  same  way,  and  once,  if  not  oftener,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  with 
a  capital,  we  shall  not  feel  inclined  to  place  such  reliance  on  this  supposition. 

When  Mr.  Steevens,  in  1766,  annexed  a  reprint  of  the  sonnets  to  Shakspeare's 
plays,  from  the  quarto  editions,  he  hazarded  no  observations  on  their  scope  or 
origin;  but  in  Malone's  Supplement  (vol.  i,  p.  596},  he  ventured,  in  a  note  on 
the  twentieth  sonnet,  to  declare  his  conviction  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  male 
object. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  Supplement  just  mentioned  (vol.  i.  p.  579),  after 
specifying  his  concurrence  in  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  adds —  **  To  this  per- 
son, whoever  he  was,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  following  poems  are  ad- 
dressed ;  the  remaining  twenty-eight  are  addressed  to  a  lady.'* 

Thus  the  matter  rested  on  the  decision  of  these  four  celebrated  commentators, 
who  were  uniform  in  asserting  their  belief,  that  Shakspeare  had  addressed  the 
greater  part  of  his  sonnets  to  a  man,  when  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  in  1799,  in  his 
**  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakspeare  Papers,"  attempted  to  overturn  their 
conclusion,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  Sonnets  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  Shakspeare  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  a  position  which  he  labours  to 
strengthen,  by  additional  research,  in  his  **  Supplemental  Apology"  of  17991 

That  Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his  industry  and  ingenuity, 
has  foiled  in  establishing  his  point,  must  be  the  acknowledgment  of  every  one  who 
has  perused  the  sonnets  with  attention.  Indeed  the  phraseology  of  Shakspeare  so 
positively  indicates  a  male  object,  that,  if  it  cannot,  in  this  respect,  be  reposed  on, 
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we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  language,  however  explicit,  ia  entitled  to  con- 
fidence. Nothing  but  extreme  carelessnessr  could  have  induced  Gildon  and  Sewell 
to  conceive  that  the  prior  part  of  these  sonnets  was  directed  to  a/emale^  and  even 
Mr.  Chalmers  himself  is  compelled  to  convert  his  Queen  into  a  man^  before  he  can 
give  any  plausibility  to  his  hypothesis.  That  Elizabeth,  in  her  capacity  of  a  sove- 
reign, was  frequently  addressed  in  language  strictly  applicable  to  the  mate  sex,  is 
very  true,  and  such  has  been  the  custom  to  almost  every  female  sovereign;  but 
that  she  should  be  thus  metamorphosed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  wooing  her  by 
amatory  sonnets,  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  expected  to  obtain  credit. 

The  question  then  returns  upon  us.  To  whom  are  these  sonnets  addressed! 
We  agree  with  Farmer,  Tyrwhitt,  Steevens,  and  Malone,  in  thinking  the  object 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  sonnets  to  have  been  of  the  male  sex ;  but,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  we  cannot  concede  that  either  Harte  or  Hughes  was  the  indi- 
vidual. 

If  we  may  be  allowed,  in  our  turn,  to  conjecture,  we  would  fix  upon  Lord 
Southampton  as  the  subject  of  Shakspeare*s  sonnets,  from  the  ^mi  to  the  hundredth 
and  twenty-sixth,  inclusive. 

Before  we  enter,  however,  on  the  quotation  of  such  passages  as  are  calculated 
to  give  probability  to  our  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that,  in  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  the  language  of  love  and  friendship  was  mutually  convertible. 
The  terms  lover  and  love,  indeed,  were  as  often  applied  to  those  of  the  same  sex 
who  had  an  esteem  for  each  other,  as  they  are  now  exclusively  directed  to  express 
the  love  of  the  male  for  the  female.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ben  Johnson  subscribes 
himself  the  lover  of  Camden,  and  tells  Dr.  Donne,  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  him, 
that  he  is  his  *'  ever  true  lover;"  and  with  the  same  import,  Drayton,  in  a  letter 
to  Drummond  of  Uawthorndcn,  informs  him,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Davis  is  in  love  with 
him.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Dramas,  frequently  adopts  the  same  phraseology  in  ex- 
pressing the  relations  of  friendship  :  Portia,  for  example,  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve* 
nice,  speakingof  Antonio,  says. 


**  this  Antonio, 


Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord 

and  in  Coriolanus,  Menenius  exclaims. 


*'  1  tell  thee,  fellow, 


Thy  general  is  my  lover : " 

but  it  is  to  his  poems  that  we  must  refer  for  a  complete  and  extensive  proof  of  this 
perplexing  ambiguity  of  diction,  which  will  gradually  unfold  itself  as  we  proceed 
to  quote  instances  in  support  of  Lord  Southampton's  being  the  subject  of  his 
muse. 

That  Shakpearc  was,  at  the  same  time,  attached  by  friendship,  and  by  love; 
that,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  age,  he  employed  the  same  epithet  for  both, 
though,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  he  has  accurately  distinguished  the  sexes,  posi- 
tively appears  from  the  opening  stanza  of  a  sonnet  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  of 
1599:  — 

^  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worter  spirit  a  wonum^  coloured  ill." 

That  this  better  angel  was  Lord  Southampton,  and  that  to  him  was  addressed 
the  number  of  sonnets  mentioned  above,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  substantiate. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  position,  is  the  hitherto  unnoticed 
fact,  that  the  language  of  the  Dedication  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  that  of  part 
of  the  twenty-sixth  sonnet,  are  almost  precisely  the  same. 

The  Dedication  runs  thus :  — ''  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without 
end; — The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my 
untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.    What  I  have  done  is  yours. 
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have  to  do  is  yours;  being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yotirs.    Were  my 
reater,  my  duty  would  shew  greater." 
onoet  is  as  follows : 

^  Lard  of  my  love^  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit, 
Duty  80  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it.^ 

,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  his  prose,  as  well  as  in  his 
ur  author  uses  the  same  amatory  language;  for  he  opens  the  dedication  to 
dship  with  the  assurance  that  **  his  love  for  him  is  without  end.*'  In  cor- 
ence  with  this  declaration,  the  sonnet  commences  with  this  remarkable 
on,  —  *'  Lord  of  my  love ;"  while  the  residue  tells  us,  in  exact  conformity 
3  prose  address,  his  high  sense  of  His  Lords^hip's  merit  and  his  own  un- 
ess. 

DO  doubt  may  remain  of  the  meaning  and  direction  of  this  phraseology,  we 
ring  forward  a  few  lines  from  the  110th  sonnet,  which  uniting  thelan- 
f  both  the  passages  just  quoted,  most  incontrovertihiy  designate  the  sex, 
the  same  time,  we  think,  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  addressed :  — 


"  My  best  of  love, 


Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end  : 
Mine  appetite  i  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  God  in  love,  to  whom  1  am  confined." 

e  we  proceed  any  further,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obviate  an  ob- 
to  our  hypothesis  which  must  immediately  suggest  itself.  It  will  be  said, 
5  fiTsi  seventeen  sonnets  are  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  persuading  their 
)  marry,  and  how  could  this  exhortation  be  applicable  to  Lord  Southampton, 
om  the  year  1594  to  the  year  1599,  was  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair 
arnon? 

jmove  this  apparent  incongruity,  we  bave  only  to  recollect,  that  His  Lord- 
ttachment  to  his  mistress  met  with  the  most  decided  and  relentless  oppo- 
rom  the  Queen;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  from  the  voluntary 
!8  of  the  Earl  in  the  years  1597  and  1598,  and  the  extreme  distress  of  his 
9  on  these  occasions,  that  the  connection  had  been  twice  given  up,  on  his 

deference  to  the  will  of  his  capricious  sovereign, 
speare,  when  his  friend  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  first  smitten  with  the 

of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  was  high  in  His  Lordship  s  confidence  and  favour, 
ledication  of  his  Lucrece,  at  this  period,  fully  evinces.  We  also  know,  that 
•I  was  very  indignant  at  the  interference  of  the  Queen ;  that  he  very  re- 
ly submitted  for  some  years  to  her  cruel  restrictions  in  this  affair ;  and  if, 
3rmity  with  his  constitutional  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  natural  im- 
r  passion  on  such  a  subject,  we  merely  admit,  his  having  declared  what 
)yer  would  be  tempted  to  utter  on  the  occasion,  that  if  he  could  not  marry 
9Ct  of  his  choice,  he  would  die  single,'*  a  complete  key  will  be  given  to 
IS  hitherto  proved  inexplicable. 

imediately,  indeed,  and  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  four  circumstances, 
le  explained  on  any  other  plan.    It  affords,  in  the  first  place,  an  easy  and 

clue  to  the  poet's  expostulatory  language,  who,  being  ardently  attached  to 
ron,  wished,  of  course,  to  see  him  happy  either  in  the  possession  of  his  first 
or  in  the  arms  of  a  second,  and,  therefore,  reprobates,  in  strong  terms, 
premature  vow  of  celibacy :  it  gives  in  the  second  place,  an  adequate  so- 
r  thequestioDyWhy  so  few  asonly  seventeen  sonnets,!and  these  the  earliest  in 
lection,  are  employed  to  enforce  the  argument?  for  when  His  Lordship, 
«turn  to  London  from  the  Continent  in  1598,  embraced  the  resolution  of 
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marrying  his  mistress,  notwithstandiDg  the  continued  opposition  of  the  Queen,  all 
ground  for  further  expostulation  was  instantly  withdrawn.  These  seventeen 
sonnets,  therefore,  were  written  between  the  years  1594  and  1598,  and  were  con- 
sequently among  those  noticed  by  Mercs  in  1598,  as  in  private  circulation :  in 
the  third  place,  it  assigns  a  sulllcient  motive  for  withholding  from  public  view, 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  a  collection  of  which  part  was  written  to 
counteract  her  known  wishes,  by  exciting  the  Earl  to  form  an  early  and  in-r 
dependent  choice :  and  in  the  fourth  place,  it  furnishes  a  cogent  reason  why 
Jaggard,  in  his  surreptitious  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599,  did 
not  dare  to  publish  any  of  these  sonnets,  at  a  time  when  Southampton  and 
his  lady  were  imprisoned  by  the  enraged  Elizabeth,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
clandestine  union. 

Having  thus,  satisfactorily  as  we  think,  not  only  removed  the  objection  but 

strikingly  corroborated  the  argument  through  the  medium  of  our  defence,  yue 

*  shall  select  a  few  passages  from  these  initiatory  sonnets  in  order  still  further  to 

show  the  masculine  nature  of  their  object,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  poet*s 

expostulatory  freedom : — 

**  — —  Where  is  the  to  fair,  whoM  un^ar*d  womb 
DisdaiiiH  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  18  he  bo  fond,  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  hit  self-love,  to  stop  posterity.  *»  Sonnet  3. 

Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  ton.**  Son.  7. 

^  I'he  world  will  be  thy  widow  and  still  weep- 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 
That  on  hinuelf  bucYi  murderoas  shame  commits.*^  Son.  9. 

**  —    —    —    —  Dear  my  love,  you  know, 

You  had  a  father ;  let  your  ton  toy  to.*"  Son.  13. 

**  Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hoars ; 
And  many  maiden  garlands  yet  unset. 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flower t.^         Son.  16. 

If  more  instances  were  wanting  to  prove  that  Shakspeare*s  object  was  a  male 
friend,  a  multitude  might  be  quoted  from  the  remaining  sonnets;  we  shall  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  adding  a  few  to  those  already  given  from  the  Grst  se- 
venteen : — 

^  O  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  tucceeding  men.  Son.  19. 

**  Hit  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green.**  Son,  63. 

The  reference  to  sonnet  67  will  spare  further  quotation,  as  it  must  prove,  against 
all  the  efforts  of  sophistry,  the  sex  for  which  we  contend. 

The  subsequent  sonnets,  Hkewise,  as  far  as  the  hundred  and  twenty-seventh,  which 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  various  periods  anterior  to  1609,  not  only  bear  the 
strongest  additional  testimony  to  the  mascularity  of  the  person  addressed,  but  in 
several  instances  clearly  evince  the  nature  of  the  affection  borne  to  him,  which 
without  any  doubt  consisted  solely  of  ardent  friendship  and  intellectual  adoration. 
Two  entire  sonnets  (the  31st  and  the  74th),  indeed,  are  dedicated  to  the  ex- 

tression  of  these  sentiments,  in  th6  first  of  which  he  tells  his  noble  patron,  that 
e  had  absorbed  in  his  own  person' all  the  friendship  which  he  (Shakspeare)  had 
ever  borne  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  he  finely  terms  this  attachment  '*  reli- 
gious love." 
That  Shakspeare  looked  up  to  his  friend  not  only  with  admiration  and  gratitude, 
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It  with  reverence  And  homage  and,  consequently,  that  neither  William  Harle 
»r  William  Hughes,  nor  any  person  of  his  own  rank  in  society  could  be  the  sul  - 
ct  of  his  verse  ,  must  be  evident  from  the  passages  already  adduced,  and  will  be 
ill  more  so,  when  we  weigh  the  import  of  the  following  extracts. 

Wearetold,in  the  seventy-eighth  sonnet,  what,  indeed,  we  might  have  supposed 
om  the  EarFs  well-known  munificence  to  literary  men,  that  he  was  the  theme 

every  muse;  and  it  is  added,  that  his  patronage  gave  dignity  to  learning,  and 
ajesty  to  grace. 

In  his  ninety-first  sonnet  the  poet  informs  us,  that  he  values  the  aflection  of 
is  friend  more  than  riches,  birth,  or  splendour,  finishing  his  eulogium  by  assert- 
ig  that  he  was  not  his  peculiar  boast,  but  the  pride  of  all  men : 

"  Thy  love  is  beUer  than  high  birth  to  me, 

Richer  thaik  wealth,  prou<ler  than  garment^s  cost, 
or  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  he, 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  1  hoast.*^ 

But  in  terms  the  most  emphatic  and  explicit  does  he  point  to  his  object,  in 
16  Sonnet  101,  distinctly  marking  the  sex,  the  dignity,  the  rank,  and  moral 
irtue  of  his  friend :  to  whom  can  this  sonnet,  or  indeed  all  the  passages  which 
re  have  cited  apply,  if  not  to  Lord  Southampton,  the  bosom-friend,  the  muniG- 
ent  patron  of  Shakspeare,  the  noble,  the  elegant,  the  brave,  the  protector  of 
terature  and  the  theme  of  many  a  song.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  the 
undredth  and  first  sonnet  be  justly  ascribed  to  Lord  Southampton,  or  if  any  one 
f  the  passages  which  we  have  adduced,  be  fairly  applicable  to  him,  the  whole  of 
he  hundred  and  twenty-six  sonnets  must  necessarily  apply  to  the  same  indivi- 
ual,  for  the  poet  has  more  than  once  afQrmed  this  to  have  been  his  plan  and 
bject : 

**  Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same — 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name.  Son.  76. 

**  all  alike  my  songs,  and  praises  be 

To  one,  of  one,  still  such  and  ever  so."  Son.  105. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  opening  and  closing  sonnet  of  the  collection  which 
ire  conceive  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Lord  Southampton,  admit  neither  of  re- 
oncilement  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  hypothesis  which  we  wish  to  establish. 
This  discrepancy,  however,  will  altogether  vanish,  if  we  compare  the  import  of 
hese  sonnets  with  that  of  two  others  of  the  same  series. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  expressions,  '*  the  world's  fresh  ornament,"  the 
*  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring,"  and  the  epithets  '*  tender  churl,"  in  the  first 
onoet,  may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  a  young  nobleman  of  twenty-one, 
ust  entering  on  a  public  and  splendid  career  ;  but,  if  it  be  true,  that  these  sonnets 
irere  written  at  various  times,  between  the  years  1594  and  1609,  how  comes  it, 
hat  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-sixth,  the  last  addressed  to  his  patron,  he  still 
ises  an  equally  youthful  designation;  and  terms  him  **  my  lovely  boy,"  an  appel- 
ation  certainly  not  then  adapted  to  His  Lordship,  who,  in  1609,  was  in  his  thirty- 
ixth  year  ? 

That  the  sonnets  were  written  at  diflerent  periods,  he  tells  us  in  an  epology  to 
lis  noble  friend  for  not  addressing  him  so  frequently  as  he  used  to  do  at  the  com- 
nencement  of  their  intimacy,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  as  he  was  now  the  theme 
»f  various  other  poets,  such  addresses  must  have  lost  their  zest.— 'Vide  Sonnet  102. 

The  mystery  arising  from  the  use  of  the  juvenile  epithets,  he  completely  clears 
ip  in  his  hundred  and  eighth  sonnet,  where  he  says,  that  having  exhausted  every 
figure  to  express  his  patron's  merit  and  his  own  aflection,  he  is  compelled  to  say 
the  same  things  over  again  ;  that  he  is  determined  to  consider  him  as  young  as 
when  **  he  first  hallowed  his  fair  name ;"  that  friendship,  in  fact,  weighs  not  the 
idvance  of  life,  but  adheres  to  its  first  conception,  when  youth  and  beauty  clothed 
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the  object  of  its  regard.     In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he  calls  him,  in 
this  very  sonnet,  *'  sweet  boy."  ^ 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution  of  considering  his  friend  as  endowed  whilst 
he  lives  with  perpetual  youth,  he  closes  his  sonnets  to  him,  not  only  with  the  re- 
petition of  the  juvenile  epithet  '*boy,*'  but  he  positively  assures  him  that  he  has 
**  time  in  his  power,"  that ''  he  grows  by  waning,'*  and  that  **  nature,  as  he  goes 
onward,  still  plucks  him  back,  in  order  to  disgrace  time."  The  conceit  is  some- 
what puerile,  though  clearly  explanatory  of  the  systematic  intention  of  the  poet:— 

**  0  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  time's  fickle  glass,  his  fickle  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  wnning  groum^  and  therein  show^st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ; 
If  nature f  soTcreign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  goest  onwards ^  still  will  pluck  thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
Map  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill." 

He  terminates  this  sonnet,  however,  and  his  series  of  poetical  addresses  to 
Lord  Southampton,  with  a  powerful  corrective  of  all  flattery,  in  reminding  him 
that  although  nature  *'  may  detain,"  she  cannot ''  keep  her  treasure,"  and  that  he 
must  ultimately  yield  to  death. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  the  poet  has  marked  the  termination  of  these  son- 
nets to  his  friend,  not  only  by  the  solemn  nature  of  the  concluding  sentiment,  bat 
by  a  striking  deviation  from  the  customary  form  of  his  composition  in  these  pieces; 
the  closing  poem  not  being  constructed  with  alternate  rhymes,  but  consisting  of  six 
couplets ! 

After  thus  attempting,  at  considerable  length,  and  we  trust  with  some  success, 
to  solve  a  mystery  hitherto  deemed  inexplicable,  we  shall  offer  but  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  object  of  the  remaining  twenty-^ight  sonnets. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  asserted,  that  they  are  «// 
addressed  to  a  female.  Two,  at  least,  have  not  the  slightest  reference  to  any  in- 
dividual; the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  sonnet  being  a  general  and  moral  decla- 
mation on  the  misery  resulting  from  sensual  love,  and  the  hundred  and  forty- 
sixth,  an  address  to  his  own  soul  of  a  somewhat  severe  and  religious  cast. 

Of  the  residue,  four  have  no  very  determinate  application,  and  to  whom  the 
twenty-two  are  dedicated,  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained,  and,  if  it  were,  not  worth  the 
enquiry ;  for,  a  more  worthless  character,  or  described  as  such  in  stronger  terms, 
no  poet  ever  drew.  We  much  wish,  indeed,  these  sonnets  had  never  been  pub- 
lished, or  that  their  subject  could  be  proved  to  have  been  perfectly  ideal.  We  are 
the  more  willing  to  consider  them  in  this  light,  since,  if  we  dismiss  these  con- 
fessional sonnets,  not  the  slightest  moral  stain  can  rest  on  the  character  of  Shak- 
speare ;  as  the  frolic  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park,  from  his  youth,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  must  be  deemed  altogether  venial.  It  is  very  improba- 
ble, also,  that  any  poet  should  publish  such  an  open  confession  of  his  own  cul- 
pability. 

Of  the  grossly  meretricious  conduct  of  his  mistress,  of  whose  personal  charms 
and  accomplishments  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  she  had  black  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  could  play  on  the  virginal.  Sonnets  137,  142,  and  144,  bear  the  most 
indubitable  evidence.  Well,;  therefore,  might  the  poet  term  her  his  *'  false  plague," 
his  '*  worser  spirit,"  his  *'  female  evil,"  and  his  ^'bad  angel;"  well  might  he  tell 
her,  notwithstanding  the  colour  of  her  eyes  and  hair, 

**  Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgments  place  ; 

In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds."  Son,  131. 

**  For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 

Who  art  as  black  as  bell,  as  dark  as  night."  Son,  147. 

Well  might  he  blame  bis  pliability  of  temper,  his  insuiBcieDcy  of  judgment  and 
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}lution,  well  might  he  call  himself  "  past  cure/'  aud  **  frantic-mad/'  when, 
Iressing  this  profligate  woman,  he  exclaims, 

**  Whence  hast  thou  this  hecoming  of  things  ill, 

That  lu  the  very  refuite  or  thy  deeds 

Inhere  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 

That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  l>eftt  exceeds  ? 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 

The  more  1  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate? 

O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  ahhor, 

With  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  state  ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  by  thee.*^  *  Sou.  150. 

i^ow,  weighing,  what  almost  every  other  personal  event  in  our  author's  life 
iblishes,  the  general  and  moral  beauty  of  his  character,  and  reflecting,  at 
same  time,  that  he  was  at  this  period  a  husband,  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
cannot  but  feel  the  most  entire  conviction,  that  these  sonnets  were  never  di- 
ted  to  a  real  object :  but  that,  notwithstanding  they  were  written  in  his  own 
son,  and  two  of  them,  indeed  [Sonnets  135  and  136),  a  perpetual  pun  on  his 
ristian  name,  they  were  solely  intended  to  express,  aloof  from  all  individual 
(lication,  the  contrarieties,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the  miseries  of  illicit  love, 
idulity  itself,  we  think,  cannot  suppose  otherwise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
e  that  the  poet  was  privy  to  their  publication. 

To  this  discussion  of  a  subject  clogged  with  so  many  difliculties,  we  shall  now 
ijoin  some  remarks  on  the  poetical  merits  and  demerits  of  our  author^s  sonnets; 
1  here,  we  are  irresistibly  induced  to  notice  the  absurd  charge  against,  and  the 
dequate  defence  of,  sonnet-writing,  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Steevens  and 
lone,  in  the  Supplement  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

The  antipathy  of  Mr.  Steevens  to  this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  seems  to  have 
ounted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  In  a  note  on  the  fifty-fourth  son- 
;,  he  asks,  '^  What  has  truth  or  nature  to  do  with  sonnets?"  as  if  truth  and 
ture  were  conflned  to  any  particular  metre  or  mode  of  composition ;  and,  in  a 
laequent  page,  he  informs  us  that  the  sonnet  is  **  a  species  of  composition  which 
I  r^uced  the  most  exalted  poets  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  rhymers ;  has 

nest  cut  down  Milton  and  Shakspeare  to  the  standards  of  Pomfret  and , 

t  the  name  of  Pomfret  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  English  versiGers." 
thing  can  exceed  the  futility  and  bad  taste  of  this  remark,  and  yet  Mr.  Malone 
I  advanced  no  other  defence  of  the  *' exalted  poets"  of  Italy  than  that,  '*  he  is 
w  to  believe  that  Petrarch  is  without  merit ;"  and  for  Milton  he  offers  this 
ange  apology, — 'Uhat  he  generally  failed  when  he  attempted  rhyme,  whether 
I  Terses  assumed  the  shape  of  a  sonnet,  or  any  other  form." 
When  we  recollect,  that  the  noblest  poets  of  Italy,  from  Dante  to  AlGeri,  have 
iployed  their  talents  in  the  construction  of  the  sonnet,  and  that  many  of  their 
1st  popular  and  beautiful  passages  have  been  derived  through  this  medium ; 
len  we  recollect,  that  the  first  bards  of  our  own  country,  from  Surrey  to 
uthey,  have  followed  their  example  with  an  emulation  which  has  conferred 
mortality  on  their  eflbrts  ;  when  we  further  call  to  mind  the  exquisite  speci- 
ms  of  rhymed  poetry  which  Milton  has  given  us  in  his  L' Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
io;  and  when,  above  all,  we  retrace  the  dignity,  the  simplicity,  the  moral 
Uimity  of  many  of  his  sonnets,  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of  his 
irks,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  unqualified  censure  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the 
potency  of  the  defence  on  the  other. 

If  such  be  the  fate,  then,  between  these  commentators,  of  the  general  question, 
d  of  the  one  more  peculiarly  relative  to  Milton,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Shak- 

*'  That  this  teriefl  of  soonets,  ai  well  a«  the  preceding,  should  be  considered  by  Mr  Chalmers  u  ad- 
•md  to  Qacca  EUnbeth,  is,  indeed,  d  all  conjectures,  the  most  eitraordinary ! 
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speare  should  meet  with  milder  treatment.  In  fact,  Mr.  Steevens  has  asserted, 
that  his  sonnets  are  ''composed  in  the  highest  strain  of  afTectation,  pedantry, 
circumlocution,  and  nonsense;**  a  picture  which  Mr.  Malone  endeavours  to  soften, 
hv  tolling  us  that ''  it  appears  to  him  overcharged  :**  that  similar  defects  occur  in 
his  dramas,  and  that  the  sonnets,  *'  if  they  have  no  other  merit,  are  entitled  to 
our  attention,  as  often  illustrating  obscure  passages  in  his  plays." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  next  paragraph  he  ventures  to  declare,  that  he  cannot 
perceive  that  their  versification  is  less  smooth  than  that  of  Shakspeare's  other 
compositions,  and  that  he  can  perceive  perspicuity  and  energy  in  some  of  them ; 
but  well  might  Mr.  Steevens  reply,  that  ''  the  case  of  these  sonnets  is  certainly 
bad,  when  so  little  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  them.'* 

Let  us  try,  therefore,  if  we  cannot,  and  that  also  with  great  ease,  prove  that 
these  sonnets  have  been  not  only  miserably  criticised,  but  unmercifully  abused; 
and  that,  in  point  of  poetical  merit,  they  are  superior  to  all  those  which  preceded 
the  era  of  Drummond. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  altogether  deny  that  either  affectation  or  pedantry 
can,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  beapphed  to  the  sonnets  of  Shakspoare. 
Were  any  modern,  indeed,  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  adopt  their  language 
and  style,  he  might  justly  be  taxed  with  both ;  but  in  Sidney  and  Shakspoare 
it  was  habit,  indissoluble  habit,  and  not  afTectation  ;  it  was  the  diction  in  which 
they  had  been  practised  from  early  youth  to  clothe  their  sentiments  and  feelings; 
it  was  identified  with  all  their  associations  and  intellectual  operations ;  it  was 
the  language,  in  fact,  the  mode  of  expression,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
all  their  contemporaries  ;  and  to  have  stripped  their  thoughts  of  a  dress,  which 
to  us  appears  quaint  and  artificial,  would  have  been  to  them  a  painful  and 
more  elaborate  task.  When  once,  indeed,  we  can  attribute  this  artificial, 
though  often  emphatic  style,  as  wo  ought  to  do,  to  the  universally  defective  taste 
of  the  age  in  which  it  sprang,  and  not  to  individual  usage,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  do  justice  to  injured  genius,  and  to  confess,  that  frequently  beneath  this  la- 
boured phraseology  are  to  be  found  sentiments  simple,  natural,  and  touching. 
We  may  also  very  safely  afTlrm  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  that,  if  their  style  be 
compared  with  that  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  a  manifest  superiority  must  often  be  awarded  him,  on  the  score 
of  force,  dignity,  and  simplicity  of  expression ;  qualities  of  which  we  shall  very 
soon  atTord  the  reader  some  striking  instances. 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  must  admit  the  charge  of  circumlocution,  not  as  ap- 
pHed  to  individual  sonnets,  but  to  the  subject  on  which  the  whole  series  is  written. 
The  obscurities  of  this  species  of  poem  have  almost  uniformly  arisen  from  density 
and  compression  of  style,  nor  are  the  compositions  of  Shakspeare  more  than  usu- 
ally free  from  this  source  of  defect;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  our  author  has 
written  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  sonnets  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing 
his  attachment  to  his  patron,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  a  subject  so  con- 
tinually reiterated,  would  display  no  small  share  of  circumlocution.  Great  in- 
genuity has  been  exhibited  by  the  poet  in  varying  his  phraseology  and  ideas  ;  but 
no  efTort  could  possibly  obviate  the  monotony,  as  the  result  of  such  a  task. 

We  shall  not  condescend  to  a  refutation  of  the  fourth  epithet,  which,  if  at  all 
applicable  to  any  portion  of  Shakspeare*s  minor  poems,  can  alone  apply  to  Son- 
nets 135  and  136,  which  are  a  continued  pun  upon  his  Christian  name,  a  species 
of  trifling  which  was  the  peculiar  vice  of  our  autlior*s  age. 

That  an  attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  friendship  ;  to  say  all  that  could  be 
collected  on  the  topic,  would  almost  certainly  lead,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  to 
abstractions  too  subtile  and  metaphysical,  and  to  a  cast  of  diction  sometimes  too 
artificial  and  scholastic  for  modern  taste,  no  person  well  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
gress of  our  literature  can  deny  ;  but  candour  will,  at  the  same  time,  admit,  that 
the  expression  and  versification  of  his  sonnets  are  often  natural,  spirited,  and 
harmonious,  and  that  where  the  surface  has  been  rendered  hard  and  repulsive 
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lie  peculiarities  of  the  period  of  their  production,  we  have  only  to  search  be- 
h,  in  order  to  discover  a  rich  ore  of  thought,  imagery,  and  sentiment. 

has  been  stated  that  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  consisting  of  three  elegiac  qua- 
18  and  a  couplet,  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  DanieFs ;  a  mode  of  arrange- 
i  which,  though  bearing  no  similitude  to  the  elaborate  invohition  of  the 
ircan   sonnet,  may  be  praised  for  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  and  the  easy 

of  its  verse ;  and  that  these  technical  beauties  have  often  been  preserved  by 
Mird,  and  are  frequently  the  medium  through  which  he  displays  the  treasures 

fervent  fancy  and  a  feeling  heart,  we  shall  now  attempt,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
»,  to  prove. 

lie  description  of  the  sun  in  his  course,  his  rising,  meridian  altitude,  and 
ig,  and  his  influence  over  the  human  mind,  are  enlivened  by  imagery  pecu- 
f  vivid  and  rich ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  lines  especially,  contain  a  picture 
great  beauty : — 

**  Lo  ia  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  bead,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  iivith  looks  bis  sacred  majesty ; 
And  having  climbM  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill. 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still, 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day, 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 

So  tbou,"  &c.  Son.  7. 

le  inevitable  effects  of  time  over  every  object  in  physical  nature,  reminding 
K)et  of  the  disastrous  changes  incident  to  human  life,  he  exclaims  in  a  stylo 
ly  Ggurative  and  picturesque : — 

**  When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night; 
When  1  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls,  all  silver*d  o'er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make."  Son.  12. 

still  more  lovelv  sketch,  illustrative  of  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt  in  con- 
;nce  of  absence  from  his  friend,  is  given  us  in  the  following  passage,  of  which 
bird  and  fourth  lines  are  pre-eminent  for  the  poetry  of  their  diction  : — 

**  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring, 
When  proud-'pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing ; 
That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leapM  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  diflcrent  flowers  in  o<lour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew."       Son.  98. 

•  the  melody,  perspicuity,  and  spirit  of  the  versification  of  the  next  specimen, 
o  the  exquisite  turn  upon  the  words,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  It  is 
imongst  the  numerous  evidences  of  Lord  Southampton  being  the  subject  of 
reat  bulk  of  our  author's  sonnets  ;  for  he  assures  us,  that  he  not  only  esteemed 
ijBf  but  gave  argument  and  skill  to  his  pen  : — 

**  Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
8peiul*8t  thon  thy  ftiry  on  some  worthless  sons, 
Dark*ning  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light  ? 

25 
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Return,  Torgetrul  MuBe,  and  ttraigfat  redeem 

In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idlj spent; 

Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 

And  gires  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument**  San,  100. 

From  the  expressions  '^old  rhyme,"  and  **•  antique  pen/*  in  the  extract  which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  bard  alluded  to  Chaucer,  cer- 
tainly before  his  own  appearance  the  greatest  poet  that  England  had  produced. 
Thachivalric  picture  in  the  first  quatrain,  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  the  cadence 
of  the  metre  is  harmony  itself: — 

^  When,  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time, 
1  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights ; 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  ^st. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
1  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now."  Son,  106. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  poetical  inferiority  of  the  few  sonnets  which  Shak- 
speare  has  addressed  to  his  mistress,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  select  more  than 
one  passage  from  them  which  does  honour  to  his  memory.  Of  this,  however, 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  comparison  is  happy,  the  rhythm  pleasing,  and  the 
expression  clear : — 

^  And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 
Doth  half  that  glory  tu  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face.''  Son.  132. 

In  order,  however,  to  judge  satisfactorily  of  the  merit  of  these  poems,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  reader,  that  a  few  entire  sonnets  be  p^^^ 
sentedto  his  notice;  for,  though  the  passages  just  quoted,  as  well  as  numerous 
others  which  might  be  given,  have  a  decided  claim  upon  our  approbation,  yet, 
the  sonnet  being  a  very  brief  composition,  it  will,  of  course,  be  required,  that 
all  its  parts  be  perfect,  and  of  equal  value.  That  this  is  not  always  the  casewith 
these  productions  of  our  author,  will  be  inferred  from  the  short  extracts  which  we 
have  selected;  but  that  it  is  so  in  very  many  instances  may  truly  be  affirmed,  and 
will,  indeed,  be  proved  by  citation. 

So  far  from  aflectation  and  pedantry  being  the  general  ctiaracteristic  of  these 
pieces,  impartial  criticism  must  declare,  that  more  frequent  examples  of  simple, 
clear,  and  nervous  diction  are  to  be  culled  from  them,  than  can  be  found  among 
the  sonnets  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  71st  sonnet  may  be  taken,  not  as 
a  solitary  proof,  but  as  the  exemplar  of  a  numerous  class  of  Shakspearean  sonnets; 
and  with  the  remark,  that  neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  many  others,  is  there, 
either  in  versification,  language,  or  thought,  the  smallest  deviation  into  the  regions 
of  afiectation  or  conceit. 

Simplicity  of  style,  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  form  the  sole  features  of  this 
sonnet;  but  in  the  116th,  with  an  equal  chastity  of  diction,  are  combined  more 
energy  and  dignity,  together  with  the  infusionof  some  noble  and  appropriate 
imagery.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  flow  and  structure  of  the  verse  are 
singularly  pleasing. 

Of  a  lighter  though  more  glowing  cast  of  poetry,  both  in  expression  and  ima- 
gination, but  with  a  slight  blemish,  arising  from  the  pharmaceutical  allusion  ia 
the  last  line,  is  the  54th  sonnet.    A  trifling  inaccuracy  with  respect  to  the  colour  | 
of  the  cynorhodon,  or  canker-rose,  afibrded  Mr.  Steevens  a  pretext  for  the  sple- 1 
netic  interrogation  which  has  been  recorded  by  us  with  due  censure.     It  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  beauties  of  the  poem  could  not  disarm  the  prejudices  of  the  I 
critic. 
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In  spirit,  however,  in  elegance,  in  the  skill  and  texture  of  its  modulation,  and 
beyond  all,  in  the  dignified  and  highly  poetical  close  of  the  third  quatrain,  no 
one  of  our  author  s  sonnets  excels  the  twenty-ninth.  The  ascent  of  the  lark  was 
a  favourite  subject  of  contemplation  with  the  poet. 

It  is,  time,  however,  to  terminate  these  citations,  which  have  been  already 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  poefs  merit 
in  the  difficult  task  of  sonnet-writing.  That  many  more  might  be  brought  for- 
ward, of  equal  value  with  those  which  wo  have  selected,  will  be  allowed  perhaps 
when  we  state,  that  in  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  "Petrarca''  of  Mr.  Hen* 
derson,  and  the  *' Laura"  of  Mr.  Lofll,  eleven  have  been  chosen,  of  which,  we 
find  upon  reference,  only  one  among  the  four  just  now  adduced. 

The  last  production  in  the  minor  poems  of  Shakspeare,  is  A  Lover's  Comflaikt, 
inwhich  a  forlorn  damsel,  seduced  and  deserted,  relates  the  historv  of  her  sorrows 
to 

"  A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  bis  cattle  nigb.*^ 

It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines ;  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  rhiming  to  each  other,  while  the  sixth  and  seventh  form  a 
couplet ;  an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  the  stanza  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Like  many  of  our  author's  smaller  pieces,  it  is  too  full  of  imagery  and  allusion, 
but  has  several  passages  of  great  beauty  and  force.  In  the  description  which 
this  forsaken  fair  one  gives  of  the  person  and  qualities  of  her  lover,  the  following 
hnes  will  be  acknowledged  to  possess  considerable  excellence : — 

"  His  browny  locks  did  bang  in  crooked  curls, 
And  every  ligbt  occasion  of  tbe  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls.— 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  bis  form, 

For  maiden-tonguM  he  was,  and  therefore  free ; 

Yet,  if  men  movM  him,  was  be  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be.-^ 

His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament." 

These,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  poem,  however,  are  eclipsed  by  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  same  picture,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Stecvens  well  remarks,  the 
poet  **  has  accidentally  delineated  his  own  character  as  a  dramatist."  So  applic- 
able, indeed,  did  the  passage  appear  to  us,  as  a  forcible  though  rapid  sketch  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  author's  own  genius,  and  of  his  universal  influence 
over  the  human  mind,  that  we  select  it  is  a  motto  for  this  work  : — 

^—  "  On  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  bis  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 

That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 

or  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted.*^ 

The  address  which  the  injured  mistress  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her  seducer, 
when  *Mie|*gan  besiege  her,*'  opens  in  a  strain  of  such  beautiful  simplicity,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  an  expression  of  regret,  that  the  defective  taste  of  the  age 
prevented  its  continuance  and  completion  in  a  similar  style  of  tenderness  and 
ease: — 

— . "  Gentle  maid, 

Have  of  my  tufferiog  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid.*' 
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After  relating,  rather  too  circumstantially,  the  arts  and  hypocrisy  which  had 
been  exercised  for  her  ruin,  she  bursts  into  the  following  exclamation: — 

>*  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  mischief  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  !  ** 

Various  lines,  and  brief  extracts,  of  no  common  merit,  might  be  detached  from 
the  Loyer*s  Complaint;  but  enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  Miscellaneoiu 
Poetry  of  Shakspearc,  to  prove  that  it  possesses  a  value  far  beyond  what  has  been 
attributed  to  it  in  modern  times.  The  depreciation,  indeed,  to  which  it  has  been 
lately  subjected,  a  fate  so  directly  opposed  to  that  which  accompanied  its  first 
reception  in  the  world,  must  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  unaccountable 
prejudices  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who,  in  an  Advertisement  preOxed  to  the  edition  of 
our  author's  Dramas,  in  1793,  has  made  the  following  curious  declaration: — 

*''  We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  etc.,  of  Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their  service ;  notwithstanding  these  mis- 
cellaneous poems  have  derived  every  possible  advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgment  of  Ibeir 
only  intelligent  editor,  Mr.  Malone,  ^bose  implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake  and  golden 
spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their  culture — bad  Shakspearc 
produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  lime 
has  conferred  on  that  of  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonnetteer." 

That  Watson  was  **a  much  more  elegant  sonncttecr  than  Shakspeare,'*  is  an 
assertion  which  wants  no  other  means  for  its  complete  refutation,  than  a  refe- 
rence to  the  works  of  the  elder  bard.  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Steevens  advanced 
this  verdict,  such  a  reference  was  not  within  the  power  of  one  in  a  thousand  of 
of  his  readers,  but  all  may  now  be  referred  to  a  very  satisfactory  article  in  the 
"British  Bibiliographer,'*  where  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  transcribed  seventeen 
of  Watson*s  sonnets,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction,  that  they  "want  the 
moral  cast''  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets;  "his  unsophisticated  materials;  his  pure 
and  natural  train  of  thought."  It  may  be  added,  that  a  more  extended  com- 
parison would  render  the  inferiority  of  Watson  still  further  apparent,  and  that 
the  Bard  of  Avon  would  figure  Jrom  the  juxta-position  like  "Hyperion  to  a  satyr." 

When  Mr.  Steevens  compliments  his  brother-commentator  at  the  expense  of 
the  poet;  when  he  tells  us,  that  ^Miis  impliments  of  criticism  are  on  this  occasion 
disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their  culture,"  who  can  avoid  feeling  a  mingled  emotion 
of  wonder  and  disgust?  who  can,  in  short,  forbear  a  smile  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt at  the  folly  of  such  a  declaration  ?  ! 

And  lastly,  when  he  assures  us,  that  "the  strongest  act  of  parliament  that  | 
could  bo  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  the  service  of  our  authors 
Miscellaneous  Poetry,"  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  recollect,  what  gives  as 
pleasure  to  acknowledge,  the  wit,  the  ingenuity,  and  research  of  this  able  editor 
on  almost  every  other  occasion,  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, that  we  have  attempted  to  unfold,  at  length,  the  beauties  of  these 
calumniated  poems,  and  to  refute  the  sweeping  censure  which  they  have  so 
unworthily  incurred ;  nor  will  the  summary  inference  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter,  be  viewed,  we  hope,  as  either  incorrect,  or  unauthorised  by 
the  previous  disquisition,  when  we  stale  it  to  consist  of  the  following  terms; 
namely,  that  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare,  although  they  are  chargeable  with  the 
faults  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they  sprung,  yet  exhibit  so  much  originality, 
invention,  and  fidelity  to  nature,  such  a  rich  store  of  moral  and  jihilosophic 
thought,  and  often  such  a  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace  of  style,  as  not  only 
deservedly  placed  them  high  in  the  favour  of  his  contemporaries,  but  will  perma- 
nently secure  to  them  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude 
of  posterity.* 

That.  Shakspeare  himself  entertiincKl  u  confident  hope  of  the  immortolitj  of  hit  minor  poems,  the 
foUowiDg,  out  of  manj  instaucet,  will  sufficiently  prove :— 
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'ess,   and  Modes  of  Living,  the  Manners,  and  Customs,  of  the  lahabitaots  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare. 

MB  we  enter  on  the  dramatic  career  of  Shakspeare,  a  subject  which  we 
presene  unbroken,  and  free  from  irrelative  matter,  it  will  be  necessary, 
to  i>rosecute  our  view  of  the  costume  of  the  Times,  to  give  a  picture  in 
:e  of  the  prevalent  liabits  of  the  metropolis,  which,  with  the  sketch  already 
)f  ttiose  pecuHar  to  the  country,  will  form  a  corresponding,  and  we  trust, 
|uatc  whole. 

>  period  of  our  annals,  perhaps,  has  dress  formed  a  more  curious  subject 
ry,  than  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  The  Queen, 
;sessed  an  almost  unbounded  share  of  vanity  and  coquetry,  set  an  example 
sion  which  was  followed  through  every  rank  of  society,  and  furnished,  by 
ersality,  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  the  puritanic  satirists  of  the  age. 
le  mutability  and  eccentricity  of  the  dresses  both  of  men  and  women, 
this  period,  Harrison  has  provided  us  with  a  singular  and  interesting 
,  and  which,  as  constituting  a  very  appropriate  preface  to  more  minute 
ars,  we  shall  here  transcribe. 

I  is  our  mutabiliiie,  that  to  daio  there  is  none  to  the  Spanish  guise,  to-morrow  the 
3ies  are  most  fine  and  delectable,  yer  long  no  such  apparell  as  that  which  is  after  the 
an  fashion,  by  and  by  the  Turkisk  mancr  is  generallie  best  liked  of,  otherwise  the 
Sowns,  the  Barbarian  sleeves,  the  mandilion  worne  to  CoUie-westen  ward,  and  the  short 
reeches  make  such  a  comelie  vesture,  that  except  it  were  a  dog  in  a  doublet,  you  shall 
Die  so  disguised,  as  are  my  counlrie  men  of  England.  And  as  these  fashions  are  diverse, 
(6  it  is  a  world  to  see  the  costlinesse  and  the  curlositie  :  the  excesse  and  the  vanitie  :  the 
nd  the  braverie  :  the  change  and  the  varietie  :  and  finallie  the  ficklenesse  and  the  follie 
all  degrees :  insomuch  that  nothing  is  more  constant  in  England  than  inconslancie  of 
3h  how  much  cost  is  liestowed  now  adales  upon  our  bodies  and  how  little  upon  our 
low  many  sutcs  of  apparell  hath  the  one  and  how  little  furniture  bath  the  other?  how 
B  is  asked  in  decking  up  of  the  Grst,  and  how  little  space  left  wberin  to  feed  the  later? 
oat,  bow  nice  also  are  a  number  of  men  and  women,  and  bow  bardlie  can  the  tailer 
im  in  making  it  Gi  for  their  bodies?  how  manie  times  must  it  be  sent  backe  againe  to 

__ _  >       _        

**  So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 

So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee.**  Son.  18. 

^  Yet,  do  thy  wont,  old  Time :  despite  tby  wrong. 

My  love  shall  in  my  vers«  ever  live  young."  San.  19. 

**  Not  marble,  nor  the  ^Ided  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outbve  this  [lowerful  rhyme.''  San.  &4. 

"  Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  fbr  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  jret,  to  times  in  hope,  m^  verse  shall  standi 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand.**  Son.  60. 

Confounding  age 


shall  never  cut  from  memory 

M^  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 

Hit  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green.**  Son   63. 

^  When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  arc  dead  ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen), 
Whore  brecth  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths  of  men.*'     Son.  81. 
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him  that  inado  it?  what  chaQiig.  ^hnt  fretting,  what  reprochfull  language  doth  the  poore  wurk- 
niau  bearc  awaie?  and  manic  time*  when  he  duoth  nothing  to  it  at  all,  yet  when  it  i»  brooght 
home  againe  it  is  verie  fit  and  handsome;  then  must  we  put  it  on,  then  must  the  long  seamesof 
our  hose  be  set  by  a  plumb-line,  then  wc  pufl'e,  then  we  blow,  and  finallie  sweat  till  we  drop, 
that  our  clothes  may  stand  upon  us.  I  will  sale  nothing  of  our  heads,  which  sometimes  are  polled, 
sometimes  curled,  or  suffered  to  grow  at  length  lilte  woman's  lockes,  manie  times  cut  off  above 
or  under  the  ears  round  as  by  a  woodden  dish,  ^jeither  will  1  meddle  with  our  varletie  of  beards, 
of  which  some  are  shaven  from  the  chin  lilie  those  of  Turlis,  not  a  few  cut  short  like  to  the  beard 
of  marques  Otto,  some  made  round  like  a  rubbing  brush,  other  with  a  pique  devant  (0  fine 
fashion)  or  now  and  then  suffered  to  grow  long,  the  barbers  k>eing  growen  to  be  so  cunning  in  this 
behalfe  as  the  tailers.  And  therefore  if  a  man  have  a  leane  and  streight  face,  a  marquesse  Ottom 
cut  will  make  It  broad  and  large ;  if  it  be  platter  like,  a  long  slender  beard  will  make  it  seeme  the 
narrower;  If  he  be  wesell  becked,  then  much  heare  left  on  the  cheekes  will  make  the  owner  looke 
big  like  t  bowdled  hen,  and  so  grim  as  a  goose,  if  Cornelius  of  Chalmeresford  sale  true  :  manie  i 
old  men  doo  weare  no  beards  at  all.  Some  lustie  courtiers  also  and  gentlemen  of  courage,  doo 
weare  either  rings  of  gold,  stones,  or  pearle  in  their  eares,  whereby  they  imagine  the  workmanship 
of  Qod  not  to  be  a  little  amended.  But  herein  they  rather  disgrace  than  adorne  their  persons, 
as  by  their  nicenesse  in  apparcU,  for  which  I  sale  most  nations  doo  not  unjustlie  deride  us,  a« 
also  for  that  we  doo  seeme  to  imitate  all  nations  round  about  us,  wherein  we  be  like  to  the  Polypus 
or  Chameleon ;  and  thereunto  bestow  most  cost  upon  our  arses,  and  much  more  than  upon  all  the 
rest  of  our  bodies,  as  women  doo  likewise  upon  their  heads  and  shoulders.  In  women  also  it  is 
most  to  be  lamented  that  they  doo  now  farre  exceed  the  lightnesse  of  our  men  (who  neverthclesse 
are  transformed  from  the  cap  even  to  the  verie  shoo)  and  such  staring  attire  as  in  time  past  was 
supposed  meet  for  none  but  light  housewives  onelie,  is  now  become  an  habit  for  chast  and  sober 
matrones.  What  should  1  sale  of  their  doublets  with  pendant  peeses  on  the  brest  full  of  jags  and 
culSy  and  sleeves  of  sundrie  colours?  their  galligascons  to  beare  out  their  bums  and  makelbeir 
attire  to  sit  plum  round  (as  they  terme  it)  about  them  ?  their  fardingals,  and  diverslle  coknired 
nether  stocks  of  silke,  ierdseie,  and  such  like,  whereby  their  bodies  are  rather  deformed  than 
frommended?  I  have  met  with  some  of  these  trulles  in  London  so  disguised,  that  It  hath  passed 
my  ikiU  to  discerne  whether  they  were  men  or  women."  *  . 

After  this  philippic,  we  sliall  proceed  to  notice  the  Dress  of  the  Ladies,  com-   I 
mencing  with  that  of  the  Queen,  who  is  thus  described  by  Paul  Hontzner,  as  he 
saw  her  passing  on  her  way  to  cha|)el,  at  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwich.     Having 
mentioned  the  procession  of  barons,  parls,  knights,  etc.,  he  adds, — 

'*  Next  came  the  queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  told,  very  majeslic ;  bcr 
face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked; 
lier  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defea  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great 
use  of  sugar)  ;  she  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  thu 
red ;  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown ; — her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladia 
have  It,  till  they  marry;  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels:  her  hands  were 
small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low  ;  her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of 
speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in  while  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of 
the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads;  her  train  was  very 
long,  the  end  of  It  borne  by  a  marchioness;  instead  of  a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold 

and  jewels. While  we  were  there,  W.  Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to 

her ;  and  she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings 
and  jewels.— The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her,  very  handsume  and  well  shaped,  and 
for  the  most  part  dressed  In  white. '*t 

A  few  articles  of  the  customary  dress  of  Elizabeth,  not  adverted  to  by  Hentzner, 
and  particularly  the  characteristic  ruil  and  stomacher,  it  may  be  re(]uisite  to 
subjoin.  The  former  of  these  was  profusely  laced,  plaited,  and  apparently 
divergent  from  a  centre  on  the  back  of  her  neck;  it  was  very  broad,  extending  on 
each  side  of  her  face,  with  the  extremities  reposing  on  her  bosom,  from  which 
rose  two  wings  of  lawn,  edged  with  jewels,  stiflencd  with  wire,  and  reaching  to 
the  top  of  her  hair,  which  was  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  cushion,  and  richly 
covered  with  gems.     The  stomacher  was  strait  and  broad,  and  though  leavins 


*  HoliuMhed,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  290.— Ilarriiioa's  DoK-riptioD  of  Bnglanii. 

f-  lleolznirs  Travels  in  England.     Edward  Jffi'vry'tt  edit.  8vo.  1797.   p.  ai. 
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16  bosom  bare,  still  formed  a  long  waist  by  extending  downwards ;  it  was  loaded 
ith  jewels  and  embossed  gold,  and  preposterously  stiff  and  formal. 
The  attachment  of  the  Queen  to  dress  was  such,  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
lea  of  being  rivalled,  much  less  surpassed,  in  any  exhibition  of  this  kind. 

*'  It  happenede/'  relates  Sir  John  Harrington,  '*  that  Ladie  M.  Howarde  was  possessede  of  a 
ch  border,  powderd  wyth  golde  and  pearle,  and  a  velvet  suite  bclonginge  thereto,  which  moved 
anie  to  envye  ;  nor  did  it  please  the  Queene,  who  thoaghte  it  eiceeded  her  owne.  One  daye 
e  Queene  did  sende  privately,  and  got  the  ladies  rich  vesture,  which  she  put  on  herself,  and 
ime  forthe  the  chamber  amonge  the  ladies ;  the  kirtle  and  border  was  far  too  shorte  for  her 
lajeslie^s  height;  and  she  askede  every  one,  *How  they  likede  her  new- fancied  suit?'  At 
ngihe,  she  askede  the  owner  herself,  '  If  it  was  not  made  too  short  and  ill-becoming?' — which 
ie  poor  ladie  did  presenllic  consenlc  to.  *  Why  then,  if  it  become  not  me,  as  being  too  shorte, 
am  minded  it  shall  never  become  thee,  as  being  too  fine  ;  so  it  fittetb  neither  well.'  This  sharp 
ibuke  abashed  the  ladie,  and  she  never  adorned  her  herewith  any  more."* 

Neither  could  she  endure,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  any  censure,  direct 
r  indirect,  or  her  love  of  personal  decoration. 

^'One  Sunday  (April  last),"  says  the  same  facetious  knight,  "my  lorde  of  London  preachede 
>  thee  Queenes  Majestic,  and  seemede  to  louche  on  the  vanitie  of  deckinge  the  bodie  too  finely. 
-Her  Majestic  toide  the  ladies,  that  '  If  the  bishope  helde  more  discourse  on  suche  matters, 
lee  wolde  filte  him  for  heaven,  but  he  shoulde  walkc  ihilher  withoute  a  stafie,  and  leave  his 
lantle  behind  him  :'  perchance  the  bishope  hathe  never  soughte  her  Highnesse  wardrobe,  or  he 
'oulde  have  chosen  another  te\te."t 

Of  this  costly  wardrol»e  it  is  recorded  in  Chanibertaine*s  epistolary  notices,  that 
;  consisted  of  more  ttian  two  thousand  gowns,  with  all  things  answerable;  and 
If.  Steevens,  commenting  on  a  passage  in  Cymbeline,  where  Imogen  exclaims — 

**  Poor  I  nm  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  beripp'd,'' — 

ive  US  the  following  interesting  illustration. 

"  Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of  slight  materials,  were  not  kept  in  drawers, 
r  given  away  as  soon  as  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired  their  value.  On  the 
Mitrary,  ihey  were  hung  up  on  wooden  pegs  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
ereiviug  them  ;  and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were  composed  of  rich  substances,  were 
ccasionally  W/ipec/ for  dome  stick  uses  (viz.  mantles  for  infants,  vests  for  children,  and  counter- 
anes  for  beds),  articles  of  inferior  quality  were  suffered  to  hang  by  the  walls,  till  age  and  moths 
ad  destroyed  what  pride  would  not  permit  to  be  worn  by  servants  or  poor  relations. 

'*  H^hen  a  boy,  at  an  ancient  mansion-house  in  Suffolk,  I  saw  one  of  these  repositories,  which 
Ikaoks  to  a  succession  of  old  maids !)  had  been  preserved,  with  superstitious  reverence,  for  almost 
century  and  a  half. 

"When  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  she  was  found  to  have  left  above  three  thousand  dresses 
ehind  her." 

With  such  a  model  before  them,  it  may  easily  be  credited,  that  our  fair  coun- 
rywomen  vied  with  each  other  in  the  luxury,  variety,  and  splendour  of  their 
tccentricities  in  this  way,  and  a  few  remarks  on  his  allusions,  with  some  in- 
ectives  from  less  good-temjMJred  observers,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  subject. 

Benedict,  describing  the  woman  of  his  choice,  says,  ^Mier  hair  shall  be  of  what 
-olour  it  please  God ;"  an  oblique  stroke  at  a  very  prevalent  fashion  in  Shak- 
peare*s  time  of  colouring  or  dying  the  hair,  and  which,  from  its  general  adoption, 
lot  only  excited  the  shaft  of  the  satirist,  but  the  reprobation  of  the  pulpit.  Nor 
rere  the  ladies  content  with  disfiguring  their  own  hair,  but  so  universally  dis- 
Hissed  it  for  that  of  others,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  them,  as  Stubbes 
i.sscrts  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abust^s,  to  allure  children  who  had  beautiful  hair  to 
irivate  places,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  envied  locks. 

'  NufB  ADti<iu«apud  l^ark,  \ul.  i.  p.  dUil.  [  Ihid.  p.  170.. 
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That  the  dead  were  frequently  rifled  for  this  puri)Ose,  our  poet  has  told  us  in 
more  places  than  one;  tiuis,  in  his  sixty-eighth  sonnet,  he  says — 

"  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 

To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 

*■  And '  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay ;  ** 

and  he  repeats  the  charge  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice, — 

^  80  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 

^  hich  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 

The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre."  Act  iii.  sc.  9. 

Tfi'hair,  when  thus  obtained,  was  often  dyed  of  a  sandy  colour,  in  compliment 
to  the  Queen,  whose  locks  were  of  that  tint:  and  these  false  ornaments  or 
*'  thatches,"  as  Timon  terms  them,  were  called  periwigs ;  thus  Julia,  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  contemplating  the  picture  of  her  rival,  observes, 

^  Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  such  a  coloured  periwig."  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Periwigs,  which  were  Orst  introduced  into  England  about  1572,  were  to  be  had 
of  all  colours ;  for  sm  old  satirist,  speaking  of  his  countrywomen,  says,  *'  It  is  a 
woonder  more  than  ordinary  to  beholde  theyr  pcrewigs  of  sundry  collours."  A 
distinction,  however,  in  wearing  the  hair,  as  well  as  in  other  articles  of  dress, 
existed  between  the  matrons  and  unmarried  women.  '*  Gentlewomen  virgins," 
observes  Fines  Moryson,  "  weare  gownes  close  to  the  body,  and  aprons  of  fine 
Unen,  and  go  bareheaded  with  their  hair  curiously  knotted,  and  raised  at  the  foro- 
liead,  but  many  [against  the  cold,  as  they  say)  weare  caps  of  hair  that  is  not  their 


own." 


To  some  of  the  various  coverings  for  the  hair  our  poet  refers  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  when  Falstafl*,  complimenting  Mrs.  Ford,  exclaims,  *'  thou 
hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the  shiiMire,  the  tire- 
valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.** 

The  ship-tire  appears  to  have  been  an  open  flaunting  head-dress,  with  scarfs  or 
ribands  floating  in  the  air  like  streamers,  or  as  Fenton  himself,  in  the  fifth  act  of 
this  play,  describes  it, 

"  With  ribbons  pendant  flaring  'bout  her  head.** 

The  tire-valiant,  if  the  text  be  correct,  must  mean  a  dress  still  more  showy  and 
ostentatious;  and  we  know  that  feathers,  jewels,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
were  common  decorations  in  these  days  of  gorgeous  [in<Ty.  Nash,  in  1594,  $|)eaks 
of  "  lawn  caps*'  with  "snow-resembled  silver  curlings;'**  and  a  sarcastic  poet 
in  1595  describes 

I         *'  flaming  heads  with  staring  haire, 

'  With*  wyers  turnde  like  horns  of  ram- 
To  peacockes  I  compare  them  right, 
That  glorieth  in  their  feathers  bright.*' f 

Venice  and  Paris  were  the  sources  of  fashion,  and  both  occasionally  furnished 
a  more  chaste  and  elegant  costume  for  the  female  head  than  had  been  the  objects 
of  FalstalTs  encomium.  The  '*  French  hood,"  a  favourite  of  the  times,  consisted 
/simply  of  gauze  or  muslin,  reaching  from  the  back  of  the  head  down  over  the 

•  **  Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusalem,'^  4to.  1594 

t  "  Quippes  for  upittart  new  fJEuigled  Gentlewomen :  or  a  Glauc,  to  view  the  pride  of  vain  doriou*     I 

Wemcn,"  4lo.  1696.-Vidc  Hestitula,  vol.  iii.  p.  *i55.  ^  *^  ! 
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foreheady  and  leaving  the  hair  exposed  on  each  side/  Cauls,  or  nets  of  gold 
thread,  vere  thrown  with  much  taste  over  their  glossy  tresses,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  satirist  just  quoted : — 

**  These  glittering  caules  of  golden  plate 
'W  herewith  their  heads  are  richlie  dect. 
Makes  them  to  secme  an  angels  mate 


In  judgment  of  the  simple  sect." 


I 


Another  happy  mode  of  embellishment  consisted  of  placing  gracefully  on  the 
hair  artificial  |>eascods,  which  were  represented  open,  with  rows  of  pearls  for  peas. 

The  lady's  morning-cap  was  usually  a  moh ;  and  the  citizens*  wives  wore  either 
a  splendid  velvet  cap,  or  what  was  called  the  *  Minever  cap,*  with  peaks  three 
inches  high,  white,  and  throt»-cornered. 

Paint  was  openly  used  for  the  face : 


These  painted  faces  which  they  weare. 
Can  any  tell  from  whence  they  came  ;  *^  t 


and  masks  and  mufilors  were  in  general  use ;  the  former,  according  to  Stubbes, 
were  made  of  velvet,  **  wherewith  when  they  ride  abroad  they  cover  all  their 
faces,  having  holes  made  in  them  against  their  eyes,  w  hereout  they  looke.  So 
that  if  a  man  knew  not  their  guise  before,  should  chaunce  to  meet  one  of  them, 
would  think  he  met  a  monster  or  a  de>  il,  for  face  he  can  shew  none,  but  two 
broad  holes  against  their  eyes,  with  glasses  in  them ;"  §  the  latter  covered  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  only,  as  far  as  the  nose,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  hnen 
bandage.  So  common  were  these  female  masks  in  Shaks|)eare*s  days,  that  the 
author  of  "Quippt»s  for  newfangled  Gentlewemen,**  afU?r  remarking  that  they 
were  the  oiTspring  not  of  modesty  but  of  pride,  informs  us  that 

— -  "  on  each  wight  now  are  they  scene, 

The  tallow-pale,  the  browning  bay, 
The  swarthy  blacke,  the  grassie-greene, 

The  pudding-red,  the  dapple-graie." 

The  ruff,  already  partly  described  und<T  the  dress  of  Elizabeth,  was  common  to 
both  sexes;  but  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  ladies,  attained,  in  stiffness,  fmeness, 
and  dimensions,  the  most  extravagant  pitch  of  absurdity.  It  reached  l)ehind  to 
the  very  top  of  the  head,  and  the  tenuity  of  the  lawn  or  cambric  of  which  it  was 
made  was  such,  that  Stowe  prophesies,  they  would  shortly  '*  wear  ruffes  of  a 
spider  s  web.**  In  order  to  support  so  slender  a  fabric,  a  great  quantity  of  starch 
l)ecame  necessary,  the  skilful  use  of  which  was  introduced  by  a  Mrs.  Dingen  Van 
Plesse  in  1564,  who  taught  her  art  for  a  ])remiiim  of  five  guineas.  Starching  was 
subsequently  improved  by  the  introduction  of  various  colours,  one  of  which,  the 
yellow  die,  being  the  invention  of  a  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  afterwards  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  was  dismissed  with  abhorrence  from  the 
fashionable  world,  in  consequence  of  this  abandoned  woman  being  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  a  ruff  of  her  favourite  tint.  The  extreme  indignation  with  which 
Stubties  speaks  of  the  use  of  starch  is  highly  amusing : — 

**One  arch  or  piller,"  says  he,  *'wherewUb  the  devil's  kingdome  of  great  ruffes  is  under- 
propped, is  a  certain  kind  of  liquid  maUer  which  they  call  tlarch,  wherein  the  devill  hatb 
learned  Ihem  to  wash  and  die  their  ruffes,  which,  being  drie,  will  stand  stiff  and  inflexible  about 
their  neckes.  And  this  starch  ibey  make  of  divers  substances— of  all  collours  and  hues,  as  while, 
redde,  blewe,  purple,  and  the  like.'* 

We  are  further  informed  by  the  same  vehement  satirist,  that  the  ruff  had  the 
additional  8up|)ort  of  an  underpropper  called  a  suppertasacy  and  that  its  plaits  wore 
adjusted  by  poking-sticks  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  silver,  that,  when  used,  were 
heated  in  the  (ire,  a  custom  against  which  he  expresses  his  wrath  by  relating  a 

*  Rlrutt't  CuBloiiu.  vol.  iii.  plate  81  fig.  9.  t  Rettitiita,  vol.  iii.  p.  966. 

\  Rcftituta,  voL  iii  p.  ttO.  $  Anatomic  of  Abuien,  4to.  p.  59. 
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most  curious  story  of  a  gentlewoman  of  Antweq>  who  had  her  ruff  poked  by  llie 
devil  on  the  27th  of  May,  1582,  *' the  sounde  whereof,"  says  he,  *'is  blowne 
through  all  the  world,  and  is  yet  fresh  in  every  man*s  memory.'*  I  appears  that 
this  unfortunate  lady,  being  invited  to  a  wedding,  could  not,  alth(  igh  she  em- 
ployed two  celebrated  laundresses,  get  her  ruff  plaited  according  to  her  taste,  ui)on 
which,  proceeds  Stubbes, 

'*She  fell  lo  sweare  and  teare,  to  curse  and  Inid.  casting  the  ruffes  under  Teet^,  and  wishing 
that  the  devil  might  take  her  when  shee  did  wear  any  neckerchers  againe ;"  t  wish  which  was 
speedily  accomplished ;  for  the  devil,  assuming  the  form  of  a  heauUful  yoong  man,  made  hit 
appearance  under  the  chararler  of  a  suitor,  and  enquiring  the  cause  of  her  agitation,  **  tooke  in 
bande  the  seUing  of  her  rulTes,  which  he  performed  lo  her  great  contentalioo  and  liking ;  inso- 
much, as  she,  looking  herselfe  in  a  glasse  (ds  thedevill  bad  her),  became  greally  in  imoured  with 
him.  This  done,  the  young  man  kissed  her,  in  the  doing  whereof,  he  writhe  ^  her  neck  in 
sunder,  to  she  died  miserably ;  her  l>ody  being  straight  waies  changed  into  blew  and  black  coloun, 
most  ugglesome  to  beholde,  and  her  face  (which  before  was  so  amorous)  became  most  deformed 
and  fearful!  to  looke  upon.  This  being  knowne  in  the  citie,  great  preparation  was  made  for  her 
buriali,  and  a  rich  coffin  was  provided,  and  her  fearfull  t>ody  was  laide  Iherein,  and  covered  very 
sumptuously.  Foure  men  immediately  assayed  to  lift  up  the  corpes,  but  could  not  move  it ;  then 
sixe  attempted  the  like,  but  could  not  once  slirre  it  from  the  place  where  it  stood.  Whereat  the 
slanders-by  marvelling,  causing  the  coffin  to  be  opened  to  see  the  cause  thereof:  where  they  found 
the  txKly  to  l>e  taken  away,  and  a  blacke  catte,  very  leane  and  deformed,  silting  In  the  coffin. 
seUing  of  great  ruffes,  and  frizling  of  haire,  to  the  greate  feare  and  woonder  of  all  the  beholders."' 

The  waist  was  beyond  all  proportion  long,  the  bodice  or  stays  terminating  at 
the  bottom  in  a  point,  and  having  in  the  fore  part  a  pocket,  for  money,  needle- 
work, and  billets,  a  fashion  to  which  Proteus  alludes  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  when  he  tells  Valentine 


Thy  letters 


shall  be  delivered 


Even  in  the  milk-white  boeom  of  thy  love.*" 

(iowns  were  made  of  the  richest  materials,  with  velvet  capes  embroidered  with 
biigelles,  and  with  the  sleeves  curiously  cut ;  f  the  fashionable  petticoat  was  the 
Scottish  fardingale,  made  of  cloth,  talTety,  satin,  or  silk,  and  of  enormous  bulk, 
so  that  when  an  Elizabethan  lady  was  dressed  in  one  of  these,  with  the  gown,  ait 
was  usually  the  case,  stuffed  about  the  shoulders,  and  the  ruQe  in  the  first  style  of 
the  day,  her  appearance  was  truly  formidable.  Over  all  was  frequently  thrown  a 
kirtle,  mantie,'or  surcoat,  with  or  without  a  head,  formed  of  silk  or  velvet,  and 
richly  bordered  with  lace. 

Silk-stockings,  which  were  first  worn  by  the  Queen  in  1560,  Mrs.  Montagu, 
her  silk-woman,  having  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  this  material  in  t  year, 
soon  became  almost  universal  among  the  ladies,  and  formed  one  of  the  i>  t  ex- 
pensive articles  of  their  dress. 

Shoes  with  very  liigh  heels,  in  imitation  of  the  Venetian  chopincy  as;  s  of 
stilt  sometimes  better  than  a  foot  in  height,  was  the  prevalent  mode,  and  .ricd, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  stature,  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess.  L  never 
reached,  indeed,  this  enormous  dimension  in  England,  but  seems,  from  a  i*assagc 
in  Hamlet,  to  have  been  of  such  a  definite  size,  as  to  admit  of  a  reference  to  it  as  a 
mark  of  admeasurement,  for  the  Prince  remarks,  **  Your  Ladyship  is  nearer  to 
heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine." 

Fans,  constructed  of  ostrich  feathers,  inserted  into  handles  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory,  and  wrought  with  great  skill  in  various  elegant  forms,  were  so  commonly 
worn  that  the  author  of  "  Quippcs  for  upstart  newfangled  Gentlewemen,"  1595, 
exclaims, — 

^  Were  fannes,  and  flappes  of  feathers,  found 
To  flit  away  the  disking  flies,  — - 
The  wit  of  woiurii  we  might  praise, 

,    *  Auatuinic  ofAbuifOh.  4ta.  |».  4^^  -f  Sec  Katliiiriiit>'«  gown,  iu  Tain iug  uf  the  Shrcu. 
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But  seeing  they  are  still  in  hand. 

In  huuMf,  ill  field,  in  church,  in  street ; 
lu  Muinuier,  winter,  water,  land, 
lu  colde,  in  heate,  in  drie,  in  wcet ; 
I  judge  they  are  for  wives  such  tooles 
As  babies  are,  in  playes,  for  fooles.^ 

md  ivory  handles  were  usual  among  ladies  of  the  middle  class  of  society, 
J  higher  ranks  they  were  frequently  decorated  with  gems,  and  the  Queen 
ral  new-year  s  gifts  of  fans,  the  handles  of  which  were  studded  with 
;  and  other  jewels.  Shakspeare  has  many  allusions  to  fans  of  feathers  ;* 

hints,  in  his  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  coxcombs  of  his  day  were  not 

to  adopt  their  use.    Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

led  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  gloves,  were  favourite  articles.     **  Gloves 

as  damask  roses,**  form  part  of  the  stock  of  Autolycus,  and  Mopsa 
Clown,  that  he  promised  her  *'a  pair  of  sweet  gloves.**  Act.  iv.  sc.  3. 
on  in  this,  as  in  most  other  luxuries  of  dress,  set  the  fashion ;  for  Howes 
IS,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  reign,  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Ox- 
lented  her  with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves  trimmed  with  four  tufts  of 
jred  silk,  in  which  she  took  such  pleasure  that  she  was  always  painted 
ie  gloves  on  her  hands,  that  their  scent  was  so  exquisite  that  it  was  ever 
ed  the  Earl  of  Oxford*s  perfume, 
se  notices  it  may  be  added,  that  a  small  lookin|:-glass  pendent  from  the 

l>ocket-handkerchief  richly  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  love- 
ging  wantonly  over  the  shoulder,  were  customarily  exhibited  by  the 
de  female. 

I,  writing  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspcarean  era,  has  given  us  a  brief  but 
umeration  of  the  feminine  allurements  of  his  day ;  a  passage  which, 

adds  a  few  new  particulars,  will  furnish  an  excellent  recapitulation  of 
1  been  already  advanced. 

"  exclaims  he,  ''  do  they  decorate  themselves  with  artificial  flowers,  the  various  colours 
leedle  works  of  exquisite  skill,  quaint  devices,  and  perfume  their  persons,  wear  in* 
iches  in  preciuus  stones,  crowQ  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires 
fashions ;  deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings, 
^les,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebaloes,  versicoler  ribands  ?  Why  do  they  make  such 
lews  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tiffanies,  ruflb,  falls,  calls, 
tasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver  tissue?  Such  seUing  up  with  corks,  straiten- 
rhale-t>ones ;  why,  it  is  but  as  a  day-net  catchelh  larks,  to  make  young  ones  sloop  unto 
id  when  they  are  disappointed,  they  dissolve  into  tears,  which  they  wipe  away  like 
«p  with  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other;  or  as  children,  weep  and  cry  they  can  both 
indas  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping  as  of  a  goose  going  l>arefoot.'*t 

tve  seen  in  the  extract  from  Harrison,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
that  a  great  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  satirising  the  extravagance  and 
emale-dressofhis  times,  and  theadduction  of  further  particulars  will  servo 
"engthen  the  propriety  of  his  invective,  and  to  prove,  what  will  scarcely 
ed,  that,  in  the  absurdity  and  frivolity  of  personal  ornament,  the  men  far 
i  the  other  sex. 

h  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  taste  for  expensive  and  frivolous 
n,  was  originally  derived  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet  was  it  even 
3  encourag^  by  James  ;  for  though  he  set  no  example  of  profusion  of  this 
lis  own  person,  Sir  Arthur  Wheldon  declaring  that  he  was, 

correct  representation  of  these  fans,  rtcftf  Baudry's  editiou  of  Shakspeare'M  Complete  Works. 

lie  of  Melancholy,  folb.  8th  edit.  p.  393,  294.  307.— lu  Vau^han't  "*  Golden  Orove,"  aim,  the 
of  which  appeared  in  1600,  may  dc  found  wime  curioue  iioticM>«  oq  **  •uperfluitie  of  apparell  ^ 
to  both  sext'M ;  he  telU  uh  that  the  W(»meii  in  the  enrljr  agosi  (»f  the  worid  **  imitated  uot  bcnua- 
u  weariii^  »f  mcn'K  doublets.  They  wore  iio  chaiuen  m  gold,  &c. — tlu'y  went  not  clothed  in 
let,  iior  m  cbamlet  peticotev.    They  smelt  not  onto  pomander,  civet,  muake,  aud  such  lyku 
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**in  his  apparrell  so  constant,  as  by  his  good  will  he  would  nerer  change  his  cloathes  till  very 
ragges;  his  fashion  never :  insomuch,  as  one  bringing  to  him  a  hal  or  a  Spanish  block,  he  catf 
il  Trom  him,  swearing  he  neither  loved  them  nor  their  fashions.  Another  time,  bringing  hin 
roues  on  his  shoes,  asked,  if  they  would  make  him  a  ruffe-footed-dove?  one  yard  of  sixpenoy 
ribband  served  Ihat  turne.*'  * 

Yet  was  he  passionately  attached  to  dress  in  the  persons  of  his  courtiers; 

"He  doth  admire  good  fashion  in  cloaths  ;*'  says  Lord  Howard,  writing  to  Sir  John  Harington 
in  1611 ;  **1  would  wish  you  to  be  well  trimmed;  get  a  new  jerkin  well  bordered,  and  nut  too 
short;  the  King  sailh.  he  likclh  a  flowing  garment ;  be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort,  but  divenly 
coloured,  the  collar  falling  somewhat  down,  and  your  ruff  well,  sliffcnd  and  bushy.  We  have 
lately  had  many  gallants  who  failed  in  their  suits,  for  want  of  due  observance  of  these  matters. 
The  King  is  nicely  heedfull  of  such  points,  and  dwellclh  on  good  looks  and  handsome  accou- 
trements. Eighteen  servants  were  lately  discharged,  and  many  more  will  be  discarded,  who  are 
not  to  his  liking  in  these  matters. — Kobert  Cnrr  is  now  most  likely  to  win  the  Princess  affectioo, 
and  dothe  it  wonderously  in  a  little  time.  The  Prince  leanelh  on  his  arm,  pinches  his  cheek, 
smoothes  his  ruffled  garment,  and,  when  he  looketh  at  Carr,  directeth  discourse  to  divers  others. 
This  young  man  dothe  much  study  all  art  and  device ;  he  hath  changed  his  tailors  and  tiremeo 
many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  Prince,  who  laughelh  at  the  long  grown  fashion  of  our  young 
courtiers,  and  wisheth  for  change  for  every  day/' f 

King  Jameses  love  of  finery  seems  to  have  been  imbibed,  not  only  by  his 
courtiers,  but  by  all  his  youthful  subjects ;  for  from  the  crown  of  his  bead 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  nothing  can  exceed  the  fantastic  attire  by  which  the 
beau  of  this  period  was  distinguished.  His  hair  was  worn  long  and  flowing, 
"whose  length,"  says  Decker,  ''before  the  rigorous  edge  of  any  puritanical 
pair  of  scissors  should  shorten  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  let  the  three  house- 
wifely spinsters  of  destiny  rather  curtail  the  thread  of  thy  life ; — let  it  play 
openly  with  the  lascivious  wind,  even  on  the  top  of  your  shoulders.":}:  His 
!iat  was  made  of  silk,  velvet,  tafleta,  or  beaver,  the  last  being  the  most  ex- 
pensive ;  the  crown  was  high,  and  narrow  toward  the  top,  "  like  the  speare  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,"  observes  Stubbes,  '*  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  their 
heads ;"  the  edges,  and  sometimes  the  whole  hat,  were  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  to  which  a  costly  hat-band,  sparkling  with  gems,  and  a  lofty  plume  of 
feathers,  were  generally  added.  It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  that  to  these  high  hats  the  name  of  co|)atain  was  given  ;  for  Vincentio, 
surprised  at  Tranio  being  dressed  as  a  gentleman,  exclaims,  "  0  fine  villain  I  A 
silken  doublet  I  a  velvet  hose  I  a  scarlet  cloak  I  and  a  copatain  hat  I"  a  word  which 
Mr.  Steevens  considers  as  synonymous  with  a  high  copt  hat.  It  was  usual  with 
gallants  to  wear  gloves  in  their  hats,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ladies,  favour. 

Of  the  beard  and  its  numerous  forms,  we  have  already  seen  a  curious  detail  by 
Harrison,  to  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  it  was  customary  to  dye  it  of  various 
colours,  and  to  mould  it  into  various  forms,  according  to  the  profession,  age,  or 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  Red  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  tints ;  §  a  beard  of 
"  formal  cut"  distinguished  the  justice  **  and  the  judge ;  a  rough  bushy  beard 
marked  the^cjown,  and  a  spade-beard,  or  a  stiletto,  or  dagger-shaped  beard,  graced 
the  soldier.  "  It  is  observable,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  "that  our  author*s  patron, 
Henry  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  camps,  is  drawn  \^ith 
the  latter  of  these  beards ;  and  his  unfortunate  friend.  Lord  Essex,  is  constantly 
represented  with  the  former." 

Of  the  effeminate  fashions  of  this  age,  perhaps  the  most  effeminate  was  the 
custom  of  wearing  jewels  and  roses  in  the  ears,  or  about  the  neck,  and  of  cherish- 

*  The  Court  aod  Character  of  Ring  James.     Written  and  fallen  by  Sir  A.  W.  being  an  eye  and  ear 
wttnesw.  ISmo.   1660    p  180, 181. 

t  Nu£s  AntiqiiK,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  992. 

i  UeGker*8  Guira  Hornbooli,  reprint  of  1813,  p.  83,  87. 

$  Bottf»m,  in  NidNummvr  Nigtifn  Dream,  mentions  alfio  a  Ktraw-colotired,  a  orange-awny,  a  purpi 
grain,  ami  a  [lerfect  veiiow,  beard,  act  i,  tic.  8. 

'*  See  Jaqiics's  aencription  of  the  Seven  Ages  in  As  Vou  Ijike  It,  act  ii.  iic.  7. 
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**in  bis  appnrrell  so  cnnslant,  as  by  bis  ^ood  vi'iW  be  would  never  cban^e  bis  cloalhes  till 


^•■■■M,  •..!«•  It  !•«.••«.%»  ti  iKin ,  Oi'um,  an  i.  hi*,  z. 


Sre  .Iiiqui'sV  <f<'srri|»tioii  of  the  St'^rii  \k.c*s  in  As  ^  ou  Like  It,  iicl  ii.  sc.  7. 
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;  a  long  lock  of  hair  under  the  left  ear,  called  a  love-lock.  The  first  and 
st  ofTensive  of  these  decorations,  the  use  of  jewels  and  rings  iji  the  ear,  was 
leral  through  the  upper  and  middle  ranks,  nor  was  it  very  unconiuion  to  see 
ns  worn  appended  to  a  riband  round  the  neck.  Roses  were  almost  always  an 
>enda^e  of  the  love-lock,  but  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of  riband, 
;  we  are  told  by  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  **  that  it  was  once  tho 
hion  to  stick  real  flowers  in  the  ear."  The  lo\t»-:ock,  with  its  termination  in 
lilken  rose,  had  become  so  notorious,  that  Prynne  at  length  wrote  an  express 
atisc  against  it,  which  he  entitled,  **  The  L'nlo>eliness  of  Love-locks,  and  long 
manisli  Hair,"  1628.  * 

The  rufl*  never  reached  the  extravagant  dimensions  of  that  in  the  other  sex,  yet 
gradually  acquired  such  magnitude  as  to  offend  the  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
?  of  her  sumptuary  laws,  ordered  it,  when  reaching  beyond  **  a  nayle  of  a  yeard 
depth,"  to  be  clipped,  f 

The  doublet  and  hose,  to  the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  been  of  an 
irnious  size,  especially  the  breeches,  which  being  puckered,  stutTed,  bolstered 
i  distended  with  wool  and  hair,  attained  a  magnitude  so  preposterous,  that,  as 
iitt  relates  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  the  Uarleian  collection,  '*  there  actually 
s  a  scailbld  erected  round  the  inside  of  the  parliament-house  for  the  accommo- 
:ion  of  such  memi  ers  as  wore  those  huge  breeches  ;  and  that  the  said  scaflbld 
s  taken  down  when,  in  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  those  absurdities  went  out  of 
hion.":}: 

The  doublet  was  then  greatly  reduced  in  size,  yet  so  hard-quilted,  that  Stubbes 
's,  the  wearer  could  not  bow  himself  to  the  ground,  so  stifl'and  sturdy  it  stood 
)iit  him.  It  was  made  of  cloth,  silk,  or  satin,  fitting  the  body  like  a  waistcoat, 
•mounted  by  a  large  cape,  and  accompanied  either  with  long  close  sleeves,  or 
!h  very  wide  ones,  called  Danish  sleeves.  The  breeches,  hose,  or  gallygaskins, 
V  shrunk  in  their  bulk,  were  either  made  close  to  the  form,  or  rendered  mode- 
ely  round  by  stiifllng ;  the  former,  which  ended  far  above  the  knee,  were  often 
ide  of  crimson  satin,  cut  and  embroidered,  and  the  latter  had  frequently  a  most 
lelicate  api)endage,  to  which  our  poet  has  too  often  indulged  the  Hcense  of  al- 
ion.  A  cloak  surmounting  the  whole,  of  the  richest  materials,  and  generally 
broidennl  with  gold  or  silver,  was  worn  buttoned  over  the  shoulder.  Fox-skins, 
nb-skins,  and  sables  were  in  use  as  facings,  but  the  latter  were  restricted  to 
5  nobility,  none  under  the  rank  of  an  earl  being  allowed  to  wear  sables,  which 
re  so  expensive,  that  an  old  writer  of  1577,  speaking  of  the  luxury  of  the  times, 
rs,  **  that  a  thousand  ducats  were  sometimes  given  for  a  face  of  sables  ;"  con- 
|uently,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  *'  a  suit  trinmied  with  sables  was,  in 
akspeare's  time,  the  richest  dress  worn  by  men  in  England." 
The  stockings,  or  hose  as  they  were  called  in  common  with  the  breeches,  con- 
ted  either  of  woven  silk,  or  were  cut  out  by  the  taylor  from  silk,  velvet,  damask, 
other  precious  stiitT.  They  were  gartered,  externally,  and  below  the  knee, 
th  materials  of  such  expensive  quality,  that  Howes  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  *'  men  of  mean  rank  weare  garters  and  shoc»-roses  of  more 
m  five  pounds  price."  Decker  advises  his  gallant  to  **  strive  to  fashion  his  legs 
his  silk  stockings,  and  his  proud  gate  to  his  broad  garters ,"  which  l)eing  so 


Frequent  rpfcrrnres  to  these  fashions  may  be  found  in  our  author.  Jonson  and  Fletcher  also  abound 
li  them ;  and  see  that  curious  expotiitioo  of  fashionable  foUiis,  Decker*s  Gull's  Hornbook,  Reprint, 
I6,  137,  See. 

collar  or  niffe,  were,  aecord- 

SnTimnn 


Vide  Stowe'rt  Annal:*,  p.  SCO. — ^Thc  divisions,  or  pieces  of  the  brim  of  the  collar  or  nifiTe,  were,  i 
to  CotgrAve's  Diclioiiaryf  1611,  termvd  piccaatlliea.    And  the  author  of  Loudon  and  its  £i 


siwffing  brewch€$,  a  man  was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  charged  with  wearing  the  prohibited 
de,  upon  which,  in  order  to  refute  the  accusation,  he  produced  from  within  **  a  pair  of  iheetK  two 
le  ckHbs,  ten  oapkiiis,  four  shirts,  a  brush,  a  gioM,  a  conb,  night-^raps,  &c.'*  p.  548. 
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conspicuous  a  part  of  the  dress,  were  either  manufactured  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
were  made  of  satin  and  velvet  with  a  deep  gold  fringe.  The  common  people 
were  content  with  worsted  galloon,  or  what  were  called  caddis-garters.  The 
gaudiness  of  attire,  indeed,  with  regard  to  these  articles  of  clothing,  appears  to 
have  been  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess ;  red  silk-stockings,  parti-coioured 
garters,  and  cross  garterings,  so  as  to  represent  the  varied  colours  of  the  Scotck 
plaid,  were  frequently  exhibited. 

Nor  were  the  shoes  and  boots  of  this  period  less  extravagantly  ostentatious. 
Corked  shoes,  or  pantofles,  are  described  by  Stubbes  as  bearing  up  their  wearers 
two  inches  or  more  from  the  ground,  as  being  of  various  colours,  and  razed,  carved, 
cut,  and  stitched.  They  were  not  unfrequently  fabricated  of  velvet,  embroidered 
with  the  precious  metals,  and  when  fastened  with  strings,  these  were  covered 
with  enormous  roses  of  riband,  curiously  ornamented  and  of  great  value.  Thus 
Hamlet  speaks  of  *'  Provencial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes;"  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  as  in  the  present  age,  both  shoes  and  slippers  were  worne  shaped  after  i\w 
right  and  left  foot.     Shakspeare  describes  his  smith 

**  Standing  on  slippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet : 

and  Scott,  in  his  **  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  observes,  that  he  who  roceiveth  a 
mischance,  *'  will  consider,  whether  he  put  not  on  his  shirt  wrong  side  outwards, 
or  his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot." 

The  boots  were,  if  possible,  still  more  eccentric  and  costly  than  the  shoes, 
resembling,  in  some  degree,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  the  theatric  buskin  of  thr 
modern  stage.  They  were  usually  manufactured  of  russet  cloth  or  leather, 
hanging  loose  and  ruffled  about  the  leg,  with  immense  tops  turned  down  and 
fringed,  and  the  heel  decorated  with  gold  or  silver  spurs.  Decker  speaks  of  *^  a  gilt 
spur  and  a  ruffled  boot ;"  and  in  another  place  adds, — '*  let  it  be  thy  prudence  to 
have  the  tops  of  them  wide  as  the  mouth  of  a  wallet,  and  those  with  fringed  boot- 
hose  over  them  to  hang  down  to  thy  ancles."  Yet  even  this  extravagance  did  not 
content  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest  rank  of  fashion  ;  for  Doctor  Nott,  the 
editor  of  Decker's  Horn-book,  in  a  note  on  the  last  passage  which  we  have 
quoted,  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Stubbes's  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  that  these 
boots  wereoflen  '^  made  of  cloth  fme  enough  for  any  hand,  or  ruff;  and  so  large,  tliat 
the  quantity  used  would  nearly  make  a  shirt :  they  were  embroidered  in  gold  and 
silver;  having  on  them  the  figures  of  birds,  animals,  and  antiques  in  various  co- 
loured silks :  the  needle-work  alone  of  them  would  cost  from  four  to  ten  pounds". 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  large  boots  with  ruffles,  or  loose  tops,  which  were  fnv 
quently  called  lugged  boots,  in  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  iii.  sc.-2 ;  and 
we  find,  from  the  same  authority,  that  boots  closely  fitting  the  leg  were  sometimes 
worn;  for  FalstafT,  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  II,  accounting  for  the  Prina^'f 
attachment  to  Poins,  mentions,  among  his  other  qualifications,  that  he  *'  wears 
his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg."  Actii  sc.  4. 

Nor  was  the  interior  clothing  of  the  beau  less  sumptuous  and  expensive  than  his 
exterior  apparel ;  his  shirts,  relates  that  minute  observer,  Stubbes,  were  made  of 
*'  cambricke,  Hollande,  lawne,  or  els  of  the  finest  cloth  that  may  be  got."  And 
were  so  wrought  with  '*  needle-work  of  silke,  and  so  curiously  stitched  with 
other  knackes  beside,  that  their  price  would  sometimes  amount  to  ten  pounds." 

No  gentleman  was  considered  as  dressed  without  his  dagger  and  rapier  ;  the 
former,  richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  was  worn  at  the  back :  thus  Gapulet,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  exclaims, 

**  This  dagger  hath  mistaken. — for,  lo  !  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague — 
And  is  inis-shealhed  in  my  daughter's  1>ORom :  ^         Act  ▼.  sc.  S. 

and  an  old  play,  of  the  date  of  1750,  expressly  tells  us, 
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"  Thou  must  weare  thy  sword  by  thy  fli<le. 
And  thy  dagger  handsumly  at  thy  hacke:^  * 

The  rapier,  or  small  sword,  which  had  been  known  in  this  country  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  even  earlier,  entirely  superseded,  about  the  20th 
of  £lizab<^th,  the  use  of  the  heavy  or  two-handed  sword  and  buckler ;  an  event 
which  Justice  Shallow^  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  is  represented  as  re- 
gretting.f  Though  occasionally  used  as  an  oironsi>e  weapon,  and  certainly  a 
more  dangerous  instrument  than  its  predecessor,  it  was  chiefly  worn  as  a  splendid 
ornament,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  being  profusely  and  often  elegantly  decorated. 
It  was  also  the  custom  to  wear  these  swords  when  dancing,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  where  Bertram  says, 

**  I  shall  stay  here  the  rorehorse  to  a  smock — 
Till  honour  he  hoiight  up,  and  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with  ;  "  Act  ii.  sc.  I. 

an  allusion  which  has  received  most  satisfactory  illustration  from  Mr.  Douce,  in 
an  extract  taken  from  Stallbrde's  '*  Briefe  Conceipt  of  English  Pollicy,"  1581,  4to, 
in  which  not  only  this  practice  is  mentioned,  but  the  preceding  fashion  of  the 
heavy  sword  and  buckler  is  particularly  noticed  : — 

**  I  ibinke  wee  were  as  much  dread  or  more  of  our  enemies,  when  our  gentlemen  went  simply, 
and  our  serving  men  plainely,  without  cuts  or  gardes,  bearing  their  Acary  trrordt  and  buckelfrw 
on  their  Ihighes,  insted  of  cuts  and  gardes  and  lifiht  daunxing  trvordes ;  and  when  they  rode, 
carrying  good  spearcs  in  theyr  hand^  in  stedc  of  while  rods,  which  I  hey  carry  now  more  like  ladies 
or  gentlewemen  than  men  ;  all  which  deiicacycs  makelh  our  men  cicane  efTeminalc  and  without 
strength.'*     Vol.  i.  p.  315. 

It  soon  became  the  fashion  to  wear  these  rapiers  of  such  an  enormous  length, 
that  government  was  oblij^ed  to  interfere,  and  a  sumptuary  law  was  passed  to  limit 
these  weapons  to  tbre<i  feet,  which  was  published  by  proclamation,  together  with 
one  for  the  curtailment  of  rutVs. 

**IIe,"  says  Stowe^  '*was  held  the  greatest  gallant,  that  had  the  deepest  rufTe  and  longest 
rapier  :  the  offence  to  the  e^e  of  the  one.  and  the  hurt  unto  the  liTe  or  the  subject  that  came  by  the 
other,  caused  her  Majesty  to  make  proclamation  against  them  both,  and  to  place  selected  grave 
citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffes,  and  breake  the  rapiers*  points  of  all  passengers  that  exceeded 
a  yeard  in  length  of  their  rapiers,  "t 

This  regulation  occasioned  a  whimsical  circumstance,  related  by  Lord  Talbot, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  June  23d,  1580: — 

'*  The  French  Imbasidore,  Mounswcr  Mooiser  (Malvoisier),  ridinge  to  take  the  aycr,  in  his 
returnecam  Ibowrowe  SmilhGId ;  and  ther,  at  the  bars,  wassteayed  by  thos  oflisers  thalh  sitteth 
to  cut  sourds,  by  reason  Ids  raper  was  longer  than  the  statute  :  He  was  in  a  great  fcaurie,  and 
dreawe  his  raper  ;  in  the  meanc  season  my  Lord  Flcnry  Seamorc  cam,  and  so  stcayed  the  matt' : 
Hir  Ma'^  isgreaUie  ofendcd  w*^  the  oflisers,  in  that  they  wanted  jugement."  § 

This  account  of  the  male  fashionable  dress,  during  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  has 
sufficiently  borne  out  the  assertion  which  we  made  at  its  commencement, — that 
in  extravagance  and  frivolity  it  surpassed  the  caprice  and  expenditure  of  the  other 
sex  ;  a  charge  which  is  repeated  by  Burton  at  the  close  of  this  era  ;  for,  exclaim- 
ing against  the  luxury  of  fine  clothes,  he  remarks, 

*  **  Tb«  Longer  thou  Livost  the  mors  Pool  thou  art." — Biographia  Dramatica,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

I  To  the  old  two-handed  tiword,  and  to  the  monstrous  vtuffed  ho«e,  Ben  Jontion  most  humorouslv  refen 
uii,  in  his  **  Epiccene;  or.  the  Silent  Woman,"  where  True-wit  frightenH  Daw  by  an  oxa((geratcd  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Amorous  La  Foole's  warlike  attire.  **  He  has  got,"  Nays  he,  *^  somchedv's  old  two-hand 
»word,  to  mow  you  oflFat  the  knees :  and  that  sword  hath  spawn'd  such  a  dagger ! — But  then  he  is  so  hung 
with  pikes,  halberds,  |)etrnnels,  callivers,  and  muskets,  that  he  l<M>ks  Hke  a  juKtice  of  peace's  hall  :  a  man 
of  two  thousand  a  ytar  is  not  cess'd  at  so  many  weapons  as  he  has  r>n.  There  was  never  fencer  challeng'd 
at  NO  many  several  foils.  You  would  think  he  meant  to  murder  all  St.  Pulchre^s  parish.  If  be  could  but 
victual  himself  for  half  a  year  ux  his  breeches^  he  it  suiRciently  arm'd  to  overrun  a  country." — Act.  iv. 

hC      5 

\  Stowc  s  Anoab,  p.  869.  §  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  ii.  p  S38i. 
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"  ivomcn  are  bad,  and  men  worse. — So  ridiculous  we  are  in  our  alUreSr  and  Tor  cosl  so  eicessive, 
that  as  Hierom  said  of  old, — 'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  oalcs  and  an  hundred  oiea 
into  a  suit  of  apparell,  to  wear  a  whole  niannor  on  his  baclt.  What  with  shoo>ties,  bangers, 
points,  caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cufls,  etc.,  in  a  short  space  their  whole  patrimonies  are 
consumed.  Heliogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in  his  age  for  wearing  jewels  la 
his  shoos,  a  common  thing  in  our  times,  not  for  Emperors  and  Princes,  but  almost  for  senhDi- 
men  and  taylors :  all  the  flowres,  stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pretious  stones  do  condescend  ts 
set  out  their  shoos.*'* 

The  dress  of  the  citizen,  indeed,  was,  if  less  elegant,  equally  showy,  and  some- 
times fiiliy  as  expensive  as  that  of  the  man  of  fashion.  The  medium  habit  may, 
with  great  probability,  be  considered  as  sketched  in  the  following  humorous  tale, 
derived  from  a  popular  pamphlet  printed  in  1609  : — 


**  A  citizen,  for  recreation-sake. 

To  see  the  country  would  a  journey  take 

Some  dozen  mile,  or  very  little  more ; 

Taking  his  leave  with  friendii  two  months  before, 

With  drinking  healths,  and  shaking  by  the  hand. 

As  he  had  travail'd  to  some  uew-fouiul-land. 

Well :  taking  horse  with  very  much  ado, 

London  he  leaveth  for  a  day  or  two : 

And  as  he  rideth,  meets  upon  the  way 

Such  as  (what  haste  soever)  bid  men  stay. 

'*  Sirrah  I  (says  one)  stand,  and  your  purse  deliver, 

I  am  a  iaker,  thou  must  be  a  giver  J** 

Unto  a  wood  hard  by  they  hale  him  in, 

And  rifle  him  unto  his  very  skin. 

"  Maistcrs,  (quoth  he)  pray  heare  me  ere  you  go : 

For  you  have  rob'd  more  now  than  you  do  know. 

My  horse,  in  troth,  I  borrowed  of  my  brother: 

The  bridle  and  the  saddle,  of  another : 


The>^Hii  and  the  hatet  be  a  tayIor*8: 
The  scarfey  I  do  assure  you,  is  a  saylour's ; 
The  faf lift ff  band  is  likewise  none  of  mine. 
Nor  citffes ;  as  true  as  this  good  light  doth  shinp. 
The  sat  tin- doublet  and  rays'd  velvet  ko»e 
Are  our  church- warden's— all  the  parish  knows. 
The  boots  are  John  the  grocer's,  at  the  Swan : 
The  spurrft  were  lent  me  by  a  senring-man. 
One  of  my  rimjs  (that  with  the  great  red  stone), 
In  sooth  I  borrow'd  of  my  gossip  Jone : 
Her  husband  knows  not  of  it.     Gentlemen! 
Thus  stands  my  case: — I  pray  shew  favour  then. *" 
'*  Why,  (quoth  the  theeves)  thou  need'st  not 

greatly  care, 
Since  in  thy  loss  so  many  beare  a  share. 
The  world  goes  hard :  many  good  fellowes  lacke. 
Looke  not,  at  this  time,  for  a  penny  backe. 
Go,  tell,  at  London,  thou  didst  meete  with  fourc 
That,  rifling  thee,  have  rob'd  at  least  a  $cifrt'-\ 

Under  the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  including  the  Modes  of  Living,  it  is  our 
intention  to  give  a  short  detail  of  the  household  furniture,  eating,  drinking,  and 
domestic  economy  of  our  town-ancestors,  during  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  that  part  of  the  first  volume  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Modes  of  Living 
in  the  Country,  we  have  seen  Holinshed  alluding  to  the  increasing  luxury  of  his 
age  in  furniture,  the  convenience,  richness,  and  magnificence  of  which,  as  dis- 
played in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  in  the  metropolis,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  brielly  to  ilhistrnte. 

That  the  palaces  of  Elizabeth  were  decorated  with  all  the  splendour  that  ta- 
pestry, embroidery,  and  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  and  services  of  plate  could 
effect,  we  have  numberless  proofs  ;  but  that  they  uniteil  with  these  the  still  higher 
luxuries  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  too  often  wanting  amid  the  most  gorgeous 
scenes,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Harington,  who,  in  his  *' Treatise  on 
Playe,"  circa  1597,  thus  describes  the  conveniences  which  the  Queen  had  pro- 
vided for  her  courtiers: — 

'*  It  is  a  great  honor  of  the  Queen's  court,  that  no  princes  servants  fare  so  well  and  so  orderly : 
—to  be  short,  the  stalely  pallaces,  goodly  and  many  chambers,  fayr  gallerys,  large  gardens,  sweet 
walkes,  that  princes  with  magniticont  cost  do  make  (thei\lh  parte  of  which  they  use  not  tbem- 
selves),  all  shew  that  they  desire  the  ease, (content  and  pleasure  of  theyr  followers,  as  well  as  Ihem- 
selves.  Which  matter,  though  it  be  more  proper  to  another  discourse,  yet  1  colde  not  but  towdi 
it  in  this,  agaynst  theyr  error  rather  than  awslerytic,  that  say  play  becomes  not  the  presence,  and 
that  it  would  not  as  well  become  the  stale  of  the  chamber  to  have  eouye  quilted  and  lynedformt 
and  ttooltfor  the  lords  and  latlyes  to  tit  on,  as  great  plank  forms  that  two  yeomen  can  iciot 

*  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit,  folio,  p.  395 

+  **  Doctor  Merrie-man ;  or  nothing  but  Mirth.  Written  by  8.  R.  At  London,  printed  for  John  Deaof. 
at  TenpU  Barre.**  1609.  4to.  p.  M— Vide  ReititnU,  vol.  iii.  p.  442.  Samuel  Rowland  is  supposed  to  he 
the  antSor  of  this  liTely  satire. 
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ut  of  their  placei,  and  waynicot  slooles  so  hard,  thai  since  great  breeches  were  layd 
Ml  can  skant  indewr  to  silt  on." 

ener,  in  his  Travels,  gives  a  still  further  display  of  the  costly  costume  of 
en's  apartments.    At  Windsor  Castle  he  tells  us  that  Her  Majesty  had 

bathing-rooms  cieledand  wainscoted  with  glass  ;"  and  at  Hampton  Court  he  adds,  "her 
.he  chapel  was  most  splendid,  quite  transparent,  having  its  window  of  chryslal.  We 
into  two  chambers,  called  the  presence,  or  chambers  or  audience,  which  shone  with 
>rgold  and  silver,  and  silk  of  different  colours. — Here  is  besides  a  small  chapel  richly 
h  tapestry,  where  the  Queen  performs  her  devotions.  In  her  bed-chamber  the  bed  was 
with  very  costly  cover  lids  of  silk:-— in  one  chamber  were  several  excessively  rich 
,  which  are  hong  up  when  the  queen  gives  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  ;  there  were 
of  cushions  ornamenlcd  with  gold  and  silver;  many  counterpanes  and  coverlids  of  l>ed^ 
I  ermine :  in  short,  all  the  walls  of  the  palace  shine  with  gold  and  silver.  Here  is  besides 
cabinet  called  Paradise,  where  besides  that  every  thing  glitters  so  with  silver,  gold  anil 
to  dazzle  ones  eyes,  there  is  a  musical  instrument  made  all  of  glass,  except  the  strings."* 

tmulation  of  the  nobility  left  them  little  behind  their  Queen  in  ornamental 
n  of  this  kind ;  and  the  picture  which  Shakspearc  has  drawn  of  Imogen's 
r  in  Cymbelino,  may  be  quoted  as  an  apposite  instance,  for  he  ever  im- 
d  costume  of  his  native  island  to  that  of  every  other  country  : — 

**  Her  bed-chamber  was  hanged 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Romau — 

' A  piece  of  work 

So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value. 

The  chimney-piece, 

Chaste  Dian  bathing. — 

The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted  :  Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 

Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing.'*  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

is  sketch  we  can  add  a  few  features  from  a  little  work  entitled  ^'  The  Mir- 
Hadnes/'   anno  1576,  where  the  house  of  the  opulent  man  is  thus  de- 

chaumbers,  parloures,  and  other  such  romes,  hanged  wylh  clothe  of  tyfsuc,  arrace,  and 
y  cupbordes  heades  set  cute  and  adorned  after  the  richest,  costlieste,  and  mo.«t  gloryous 
ryth  one  cuppe  cocke  height  upon  an  other,  beside  the  greate  basen  and  ewer  both  of 
i  golde;  6Iled  at  convenient  l)mes  with  svkeete  and  pleasaunt  waters,  wherewith  my 
lands  may  be  washed,  my  heade  recreated,  and  my  nose  refreshed,  etc."t 

n  Laevinius  Lemnius,  a  celebrated  physician  and  divine  of  Zealand,  visited 
,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  delighted  with  the  houses  and  fur- 
f  the  middle  classes  : — 

neate  cleanliness,*'  says  he,  *Hhe  exquisite  finenesse,  the  pleasaunle  and  delightfull 
in  every  point  for  household,  wonderfully  rejoyced  mee ;  their  chambers  and  parlours, 

ver  with  sweet  herbes,  refreshed  mee ;  their  nosegayes  finelye  enterminglcd  wylhsondry 
firagaunte  flonres,  in  their  bed-chambers  and  privie  roomes,  with  comfortable  smell 

ne  up,  and  entierlye  delighted  all  my  sences.'*  i 

ese  general  descriptions,  we  shall  subjoin  some  further  remarks  on  a  few  of 
cles  which  they  contain ;  minutiae  which  will  render  us  more  familiarly 
ted  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  our  forefathers. 
( or  tapestry,  representing  landscapes  and  figures,  formed  the  almost  uni- 
langings  for  rooms  below,  and  chambers  above.  When  first  introduced, 
itached  to  the  bare  walls :  but  it  was  soon  found  necessary,  in  consequence 

ih  in  Enghuid,  p.  64— 66.  t  Centura  Literaria,  vol.  viii.  p.  19. 

t  Touclistoiie  or  Complexions,  See."    First  written  in  I^atiuc  by  l^'vine  I^cmnie,  and  now  Enc- 

noBM  Newton.  Snudl  8vo.  hi.  1.  1676. 
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of  the  damp  arising  from  the  brick-work,  to  suspend  it  on  wooden  frfloieSy  placed 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  room,  as  would  easily  admit  of  any  per^ 
son  being  introduced  behind  it,  a  facility  which  soon  converted  these  vacancies 
into  common  hiding-places.  Thus  Shakspeare,  during  his  scenic  developments, 
has  very  frequent  recourse  to  this  expedient.  ^'  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the 
arras;***  ^^  I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras,*' f  ''Look  thou  stand  within  the 
arras:'* :(:  ''  Go  hide  thee  behind  the  arras  :"  §  ''  Behind  the  arras  I'll  coDvey 
myself,**  **  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Country,  mottoes  were  often  placed  in  halls  and  ser- 
vants' chambers,  for  the  instruction  of  the  domestics ;  a  custom  which  was  also 
adopted  on  tapestry  for  the  improvement  of  their  superiors,  and  to  which  Shak- 
speare  refers  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

**  Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man*s  saw," 
Shall  by  a  painted  doth  be  kept  in  awe ;" 

and  is  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  BuUeyne,  who  in,  in  one  of  his  productions,  says, 
—  *'  This  is  a  comelie  parlour,— ^and  faire  clothes,  with  pleasaunte  borders 
aboute  the  same,  with  many  wise  sayings  painted  upon  them." 

What  these  wise  sayings  were^  we  are  taught  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
publication  of  1601  :  -— 

**  Read  what  is  written  on  the  painted  cloth : 
Do  no  man  wrong ;  be  good  unto  the  poor ; 
Beware  the  mouse,  the  maggnt  and  the  moth, 
And  ever  have  an  eye  untothe  door ; 
Trust  not  a  fool,  a  villain,  nor  a  whore; 
Go  neat,  not  gay,  and  spend  but  as  you  spare ; 
And  turn  the  colt  to  pasture  with  the  mare ;  iic.^  ■\i 

proverbial  wisdom,  which  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It,  designates  by  the  phra«c 
'*  right  painted  cloth."    Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

That  '^  the  arras  figures,"  though  in  general  coarsely  executed,  had  strongly 
impressed  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  and  furnished  him  with  no  small  portion  of 
imagery  and  allusion,  has  been  very  satisfactorily  established  by  Mr.  Whiter,  who 
remarks,  that  their  "  effects  may  be  perpetually  traced  by  the  observing  critic," 
even  '^  when  the  poet  himself  is  totally  unconscious  of  this  predominating  in- 
fluence." 

The  manner  of  illuminating  the  halls  and  banquetting  rooms  of  the  Great  at  this 
period,  was  truly  classical.  We  find  that  Homer  describing  the  palace  of  Al- 
cinous,  says  — 

^  Youths  forged  of  gold,  at  every  table  there. 
Stood  holding  flaming  torches ; " 

and  Lucretius,  speaking  of  the  Dome  of  the  opulent,  describes  its  walls  with 

**  A  thousand  lamps  irradiate,  propt  sublime 
By  firolic  forms  of  youths  in  massy  gold. 

Flinging  their  splendours  o'er  the  midnight  feast** 


Similar  to  these  were  the 


"  fixed  candlesticks, 


With  torch-sUves  in  their  hands,"  Henty  V.  act  iv.  sc.  «. 

of  our  ancestors,  which  generally  represented  a  man  in  armour  with  his  hands . 
extended,  in  which  were  placed  the  sockets  for  the  lights ;  and  we  may  easily  | 

•  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  3.  +  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.  sc.  S. 

♦  King  John,  act  iv  sc.  1  j  Henry  IV.   Part  I.  act  iL  sc.  4. 
'*  Hamlet,  act  lu.  sc.  3. 
tt  ^  ^o  whipping  nor  tripping,  but  a  kind  of  friendly  inipping,"  8vo. 
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how  splendid  these  might  be  rendered  by  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith 
Her. 

these  antique  candeiabras  were  not  adoptc'd,  living  candleholders  sup- 
r  place,  and  were,  indeed,  always  present,  when  a  central  or  perambu- 
lit  was  required  :   *'  Give  me  a  torch,*'  says  Romeo, 

**  ni  b«  a  caddie-holder  and  look  on.*^  Act  i.  ic.  4. 

emen-pensioners  of  Queen  Elizabeth  usually  held  her  torches;  andShak- 
iresents  Henry  the  Eighth  going  to  Wolsey*s  palace,  preceded  by  sixteen 
rcrs.  At  great  entertainments,  beside  candeiabras  fixed  against  the  sides 
»m,  torch-bearers  stood  by  the  tables,  supplying  the  light  which  we  now 
rom  chandeliers. 

-lights,  which  were  divided  into  equal  portions  by  marks,  each  of  which 
mited  time,  were  common  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the  wealthy;  they  ar^ 
0  in  Tomkis's  Albumazar,  1614,  where  Sulpitia  says,  **  Why  Should  I 
night  like  a  watching-candle? 

bed^chamberwas  furnished  with  two  beds,  a  standing-*bed  and  a  truckle- 
he  former  slept  the  master,  and  in  the  latter  his  page.  The  Host,  in  Merry 
'Windsor,  directing  Simple  where  to  find  Sir  John  FalstafT,  says,  — 
(his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his  standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed  ;**and 
nd  Middleton  further  illustrate  the  custom,  when  the  first,  alluding  to  a 
s,he  is  '^  so  dear  to  his  Lordship,  as  for  the  excellency  of  his  fooling  to  be 
both  to  ride  in  coach  with  him,  and  to  lie  at  his  very  feet  on  a  truckl^bed  ;** 
econd,  addressing  a  similar  personage,  exclaims,  —  "  Well,  go  thy  ways, 
eet  a  breasted  page  as  ever  lay  at  his  master*s  feet  in  a  truckle-bed."    It 
dded  that  the  standing-bed  had  frequently  on  it  a  counterpoint,  or  coun- 
so  rich  and  costly  as,  according  to  Stowe,  to  be  worth  sometimes  a 
marks.    This  piece  of  luxury  forms  one  of  Gremio's  articles,  when  enu- 
the  furniture  of  his  city-house,  a  catalogue  which  throws  much  curious 
n  our  present  subject :  — 


**  My  house  within  the  city. 


Is  richly  nirnished  with  plate  and  ff)M ; 

Basons  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 

My  hangings  all  ofl'^rian  tapestry : 

In  ivory  cqfferif  1  have  stuffed  my  crowns; 

In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counter  points ^ 

Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  bossed  with  pearly 

Valence  cf  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 

Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 

To  house,  or  housekeeping/'  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

r,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  considered  as  a  very  costly  mate- 
,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  so  rare,  as  to  be 
the  year,  even  for  the  use  of  noblemen's  houses. 
ory  coffers,  and  cypress  chests,'mentioned  in  Gremio's  list,  were  esteemed, 
eriod,  highly  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture  for  apartments  designed  for 
jtlon  of  visitors.  **  I  have  seen,"  relates  Mr.  Steevens,  "  more  than  one 
as  old  as  the  time  of  our  poet.  They  were  richly  ornamented  on  the  tops 
I  with  scroll-'work,  emblematical  devices,  etc.  and  were  elevated  on  feet.*' 
ire  has  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Twelfth  Night,  where  he  speaks  of 

**  £m|*ty  trunks,  o'er  flourished  by  the  Devil.'*  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

ibles  in  these  apartments,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility,  were  so  con-- 
as  to  turn  up;  being  flat  leaves,  united  by  hinges,  and  resting  on  tresscls, 
fold  into  a  small  compass.  Thus  Capulet,  wanting  room  for  the  dancertf 
illy  calls  out 

«6* 
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**  A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 
More  light,  ye  knaves  ;  and  turn  the  tablet  up.^        Act  i.  tc.  5. 

When  dinner  or  supper  was  served  up,  these  tables  were  covered  with  carpMs; 
hence  Greofiio  exclaims,  **  Where's  the  cook?  Is  supper  ready?  —  Be  the  carpets 
laidf 

Pictures  constituted  a  frequent  decoration  in  the  rooms  of  the  wealthy ;  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  to  prove  that  those  which  were  estimated  as  valua* 
hie,  were  protected  by  curtains.  Olivia,  addressing  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  says, 
— *^  We  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you  the  picture;"  the  same  iaiagery 
occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  where  Pandarus,  unveiling  Cressida,  uses  almost 
the  same  words  :  *'  Come  draw  this  curtain,  and  let  us  see  your  picture.'*  The 
passage,  however,  which  Mr.  Douce  has  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  as 
it  decides  the  point,  will  supersede  all  further  reference : — "  In  Deloney's  *  Plea- 
sant history  of  Jack  of  Newbery,'  printed  before  1597,  it  is  recorded,**  he  re- 
marks, *'  that  *  in  a  faire  large  parlour  which  was  wainscotted  round  about,  Jacke 
of  Newbery  had  fifteene  faire  pictures  hanging,  which  were  covered  with  cur- 
taines  of  greene  silke,  fringed  with  gold,  which  he  would  often  shew  to  his 
friends." 

The  practice  of  strewing  floors  with  rushes  was  general  before  the  introduction 
of  carpets  for  this  purpose,  and  the  first  mansions  in  the  kingdom  could  boast  of 
nothing  superior  in  this  respect.  Shakspeare  has  many  lines  in  reference  to  the 
custom ;  Glendower,  for  instance,  interpreting  Lady  Mortimer's  address  to  her 
husband,  says, 

"  She  bids  yon 

Upon  the  wanton  rushee  lay  you  down.**        K,  Henry  IV.  act  Hi.  sc.  1. 

Again  lachimo,  rising  from  the  trunk  in  Imogen's  chamber,  exclaims :  — 


"  Our  Tarquin  thus 


Did  softly  press  the  ruehee^  ere  he  wakened 

The  chastity  he  wounded ;"  Cymheline^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

and  lastly,  Romeo  calls  out 

*  A  torch  Tor  me :  let  wantons  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  ruahea  with  their  heels.**  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Similar  allusions  abound  in  our  old  dramatic  poets,  one  of  which  we  shall  give 
for  the  singularity  of  its  comparison  :  '*  All  the  ladies  and  gallants,"  says  Jonson, 
in  his  *'  Cynthia's  Revels'  '^lye  languishing  upon  the  rushes,  like  so  many  pounded 
cattle  i*  the  midst  of  harvest."  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

The  utility  of  tlie  rush,  and  the  species  used  for  this  purpose,  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  passages:  —  *'  Rushes  that  grow  upon  dry  groundes,"  observes 
Dr.  Bulh^yne,  *'  be  good  to  strew  in  halles,  chambers,  and  galleries,  to  walke  upou. 
defending  apparell,  as  traynes  of  gownes  and  kertles  from  dust;"  *  and  Decker 
tells  us  of  windowes  spread  with  hearbs,  the  chimney  drest  up  with  greene 
boughs,  and  the  floore  strewed  with  bulrushes."  f 

Of  the  hospitality  of  the  £nglish,  and  of  the  style  of  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  Harrison  has  given  us  the  following  curious,  though  ge- 
neral, detail. 

*'In  number  of  dishes  and  change  of  meat,"  he  remarks,  ''  the  nobiliUe  of  England  (whose 
cookes  are  for  the  most  part  musicall  headed  Frenchmen  and  strangers)  doo  most  eiceed,  silk 
there  is  no  dale  in  maner  that  passeib  over  their  heads,  wherein  they  have  not  onelic  beefe,  muttoa, 
veale,  lambc,  kid,  porke,  conie,  capon,  pig,  or  so  manie  of  these  as  the  season  yeeldelh  :  but  also 

•  Biilwarke  of  Defence.  1579,  fc»l.  21. 

*)*  Belman  of  l^ondoii,  1612.  lig.  B.  4. — We  may  add,  also,  to  this  eoaroemtioo,  the  general  meflf 
lar||e  mirrorH,  or  Iooking-glas«c<<.  for  IlenUner  tell*t  ub  that  he  was  ■hewn,  "  at  the  house  of  Leoasri 
Smith,  a  taylor,  a  most  perfect  liHtking-glastf  ornamented  with  gold,  pearls,  sOfer,  and  YeWei,  ao  richly  •* 
to  he  e«tlmate<l  at  500  ^cut  du  soleil.''— Travels,  p.  32. 
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iome  portiAD  of  the  red  or  fallow  d^cre,  beside  great  varieHe  offish  and  wild  foule,  and  thereto 
lundrie  other  delicatet  wherein  the  sweet  hand  of  the  seafaring  Portingale  Is  not  wanting  :  so  that 
for  a  man  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  and  to  tast  of  everie  dish  that  standeth  t>eforc  him  (which  few 
use  to  doo,  but  ech  one  fcedeth  upon  that  meat  him  best  liketh  for  the  time,  the  t>eginning  of 
everie  dish  notwithstandin;^  being  reserved  unto  the  greatest  personage  that  sitleth  at  the  table,  to 
wboroc  it  is  drawen  up  still  by  the  waiters  as  order  requireth,  and  from  whence  it  descendeth 
agalne  even  to  the  lower  end,  whereby  each  one  may  tast  thereof)  is  rather  lo  yield  unto  •  conspi- 
racie  with  a  greate  deale  of  meat  for  the  spiiedie  suppression  of  naturall  health,  then  the  use  of  a 
neccssarie  meane  to  satisfie  himselfe  with  a  competent  repast,  to  susteine  his  bodie  withall.— 

*'Thechiefepart  likewise  of  their  dailie  provision  is  brought  in  before  them  (commonlie  in 
silver  vessell,  if  they  be  of  the  degree  of  barons,  bishops  and  upwards)  and  placed  on  their  tables, 
whereof  when  they  have  taken  what  it  picaselh  them,  the  rest  is  reserved,  and  afterward  sent 
downe  to  their  serving  men  and  waiters,  who  fi^cd  thereon  in  like  sort  with  convenient  moderation, 
their  reversion  also  being  bestowed  upon  the  poore,  which  lie  readie  at  their  gates  in  great 
numt>ers  to  receive  the  same.  This  is  spoken  of  the  principail  tables  whereat  the  nobleman,  his 
ladle  and  guestes  are  accustomed  to  sit,  beside  which  they  have  a  certeine  ordinarie  allowance 
daillie  appointed  for  their  hals,  where  the  chiefe  officers  and  household  servants  (for  all  are  not 
permitted  by  custome  to  waite  upon  their  master)  and  with  them  such  inferiour  guestes  doo  feed 
as  are  not  of  calling  to  associat  the  noble  man  himselfe  (so  that  besides  those  afore  mentioned, 
which  are  called  to  the  principail  table,  there  are  commonlie  fortie  or  three-score  persons  fed  in 
those  hals),  to  the  great  reliefe  of  such  poore  sutors  and  strangers  also  as  oft  be  partakers  thereof 
and  oLherwise  like  to  dine  hardlie.  As  for  drinke  it  is  usuallic  filled  in  pots,  gubblets,  jugs,  bols 
of  silver  in  noble  mens  houses^  also  in  fine  Venice  glasses  of  all  formes,  and  for  want  of  these 
eliewhere  in  pots  of  earth  of  sundrie  colours  and  moulds  (whereof  manie  are  garnished  with 
silver)  or  at  the  leastwise  in  pewter,  all  which  notwithstanding  are  seldome  set  on  the  table,  hut 
each  one  as  necessitie  urgeth,  calleth  for  a  cup  of  such  driuko  as  him  listeth  to  have;  so  that 
when  he  hath  tasted  of  it  he  delivered  the  cup  againc  to  some  one  of  the  slanders  by,  who  making 
it  cleone  by  pouring  out  the  drinke  that  remaineth,  restorcth  it  to  the  cupbord  from  whence  he 
fetched  the  same.  By  this  devise, — much  idle  tippling  is  further  more  cut  olF,  for  if  the  full  pots 
should  continuallie  stand  at  the  elbow  or  neere  the  trencher,  diverse  would  alwaies  be  dealing 
with  them,  whereas  now  they  drinke  seldome  and  onelic  when  necexsitie  urgeth,  and  so  avoid 
the  note  of  great  drinking,  or  often  troubling  of  the  servitors  with  filling  of  their  bols.  Never* 
thelesse  In  the  noble  men's  hals,  this  order  is  not  used,  neither  in  anie  mans  house  commonlie 
under  the  degree  of  a  knight  or  esquire  of  great  revenues.  It  is  a  world  lo  s6e  in  these  our  dales, 
wherein  gold  and  silver  most  aboundeth,  how  that  our  gentilitie  as  lothing  those  mettals  (bicause 
of  the  plenlie)  do  now  generallie  chouse  ralher  the  Venice  glasses  both  for  our  wine  and  b^ere, 
than  anie  of  those  mettals  or  stone  wherein  before  time  we  have  bi^ene  accustomed  to  drinke,  but 
sorh  is  the  nature  of  man  generallie  that  it  most  coveletb  things  diflicult  to  k>e  atteined ;  and  sucli 
is  tlie  estimation  of  this  stufie,  that  manie  become  rich  onclie  with  their  new  trade  unto  Murana 
(a  towne  neere  to  Venice  situat  on  thcAdriatike  sea)  from  whence  the  verie  best  are  dailie  to  be 
bad,  and  such  as  for  beautle  doo  well  neare  match  the  christall  or  the  ancient  Murrhina  vasa, 
whereof  now  no  man  hath  knowledge.  And  as  this  is  seene  in  the  gentilitie,  so  in  the  wealthic 
^ommunallie  the  like  desire  of  glassc  is  not  neglected.*'    Vol.  I.  p.  280. 

To  this  interesting  sketch  a  few  particulars  shall  bo  added  in  order  to  rcndtT 
the  picture  more  complete ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  give  an  account, 
Trom  an  eyiswitness,  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  tho  dinner-table  of  Eliza- 
beth. *'  While  the  <Jueen  was  still  at  prayers/'  relates  llentzner,  '*  we  saw 
her  table  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity  : 

**  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  wilh  him  another  who  had  atable- 
;loUi,  which,  after  they  bad  b«>(h  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread  upon 
Jie  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod 
igain,  the  other  with  a  salt-seller,  a  plate  and  bread  ;  when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had 
done,  and  placed  what  was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  ceremonies 
perfonned  by  the  first.  At  last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a  countess)  and 
iloog  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  i>  tasting  knife  ;  the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who, 
irhen  she  had  prostrated  herself  three  times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table, 
md  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  witli  as  much  awe,  as  if  the  queen  had  been  present : 
vhen  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guards  entered,  bareheaded,  clothed 
n  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon  Iheir  iMcks,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four 
lishef ,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gill ;  these  dishes  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same 
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order  tbey  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady- taster  gave  to  each  of  the 
guard  a  mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought  for  fear  of  any  poison.  During 
the  time  that  Ibii  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all 
England,  being  carefully  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two 
kettle-drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  all  this  ceremonial  a 
number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  moat  off  the 
table,  and  conveyed  it  into  the  queen's  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  had 
chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  queen  dines  and  sups  alone  viib 
very  few  atlendtnU."     P.  36,  37. 

The  strict  regularity  and  temperance  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
were  by  no  means  characteristic  of  that  of  her  successor,  who,  in  his  convivial 
moments,  too  often  grossly  transgressed  the  bounds  of  sobriety.  When  Chris- 
tian lY.,  King  of  Denmark,  visited  England  in  July,  1606,  the  carousals  at  the 
palace  were  carried  to  a  most  extravagant  height,  and  their  influence  on  the 
higher  ranks  was  such,  that  ^<our  good  English  nobles,"  remarks  Harrington, 
*'  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow 
in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  arc  seen  to  roll  about 
in  intoxication  ;"  accusations  which  he  fully  substantiates  whilst  relating  the  fol- 
lowing most  ludicrous  scene: — 

**  One  day,"  says  he,  "a  great  feast  was  held,  and,  alter  dinner,  the  representation  of  Solomon 
(lis  Temple,  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or  (as  1  may  better  say)  was  meant 
to  have  been  made,  before  their  Majesties,  by  device  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others.— But, 
alas!  as  all  earthly  thingesdo  fall  to  poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentment 
hereof.  The  Lady  who  did  play  the  Queen's  part,  did  carry  most  precious  girts  to  both  their 
Majesties ;  but,  forgetting  the  steppes  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  bis  Daoisb 
Majesties  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  Iho  1  rather  tbinit  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry  and 
confusion  ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand,  to  make  all  clean.  His  Majesty  then  got  up  and 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  but  he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and 
was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state  ;  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  witb 
the  presents  of  the  Queen  which  had  been  bestowed  on  bis  garments ;  such  as  wine,  cream,  jelly, 
beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The  entertainment  and  show  went  forward, 
and  most  of  the  presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down ;  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers. 
Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charily  :  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but  vine 
rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  King  would  eicuse  ber 
brevity  :  Faith  was  then  all  alone,  for  i  am  certain  she  was  not  joyned  with  good  works,  and  lelt 
the  court  in  a  staggering  condition  :  Charity  came  to  the  King's  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed ;  in  some  sorle  she  made  obeysance  and  brought 
gifles,  but  said  she  would  return  home  again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  had  not  already 
given  his  Maiesty.  She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were  both  sick  and  spewing  in 
the  lower  hall.  Neit  came  Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  presented  a  rich  sword  to  the  King, 
who  did  not  accept  it,  but  put  it  by  with  his  hand;  and  by  a  strange  medley  of  versification,  did 
endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  King.  But  Victory  did  not  triumph  long  ;  for,  after  much  iament- 
able  utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  the  outer  steps  of  the 
anti-chamber.  Now  did  Peace  make  entry,  and  strive  to  gel  foremosle  to  the  King  ;  but  1  grieve 
to  tell  how  great  wrath  sbe  did  discover  unto  those  of  her  attendants ;  and  much  contrary  to  her 
semblance,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive  branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did 
oppose  her  coming."  The  facetious  Knight  concludes  his  story  by  declaring  that  '*  in  our  Queen's 
days — 1  neer  did  see  such  lack  of  good  order,  discretion,  and  sobriety,  as  1  have  now  done."* 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  Part  the  First,  Chapter  the  Fifth  of  this  work, 
that  the  usual  hour  of  dinner,  among  the  upper  classes,  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  ;  and  though  Ilarrison,  in  the  passage  which  wc  last  quoted  from  him, 
describes  the  provisions  as  often  brought  to  the  tables  of  the  nobility  served  on 
silver,  yet  wooden  trenchers  for  plates  were  still  frequently  to  be  found  at  the 
most  sumptuous  tables ;  thus  Harrington  in  1592,  giving  directions  to  his  servant^t 
orders,  *'  that  no  man  waite  at  the  tablr  without  a  trencher  in  his  hand,  except 
jt  be  upon  good  cause,  on  pain  of  ld.'*f 

f  NiigaB  Antique,  vol.  i.  p.  349—35*3.  t  Ibid.  p.  106. 
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To  the  silver,  gilt  plate,  and  cut  glass  of  Harrison,  may  be  added  the  use  of 
hina,  an  article  of  luxury  to  ifvhich  the  Clown  in  Measure  for  Measure  thus  al- 
udes : — *^  Your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes  ;  they  are  not  china  dishes, 
ut  very  good  dishes.'*  Act.  ii.  sc.  1.  A  considerable  quantity  of  china  or  porce- 
tin  had  been  brought  into  this  country,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  part 
f  the  cargo  of  some  captured  Spanish  carracks.  It  appears,  also,  that  carpetr*- 
loth  for  tables  was,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  dismissed  for  table  linen, 
nd  that  of  a  quality  so  fine,  that  Mrs.  Otter,  in  Ben  Jonson's  '*  Silent  Woman,*' 
rhich  was  first  acted  in  1609,  laments  having  *^  stained  a  damask  table-cloth, 
ost  me  eighteen  pound."    Act.  iii.  sc.  2. 

With  all  these  luxuries,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  forks  were 
lot  introduced  into  this  country  before  1611.  Knives  had  been  in  general  use 
ince  the  year  1563,  but  for  the  former  the  fingers  had  been  the  sole  substitute. 
The  honour  of  this  cleanly  fashion,  must  be  given  to  that  singular  traveller 
rhomns  Coryat,  who  in  his  *^  Crudities*'  informs  us,  that  he  found  forks  common 
n  Italy. 

*' Hereapoo/'  says  he,  "I  myself  thoqght  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  by  ihh  forked 
atting  of  meate,  not  only  while  1  was  in  Italy,  but  also  Id  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  England 
met  /came  home;  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  otmjfn-ke,  by  a certaine learned 
entleman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one  M.  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  hit-  merry  humour 
lonbted  not  to  call  me  at  table  Furcifer^  only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other 
lute." 

The  utility  of  the  practice  was  soon  acknowledged,  for  we  find  Jonson,  in  1614, 
ipeaking  of  their  adoption  ,in  his  *^  Devil  Is  An  Ass,*'  where  Meercraft,  having 
nentioned  his  **  project  of  the  forks,"  Sledge  exclaims — 

"*  Forlts  ?  what  be  they  ? 
Meer,     The  laudable  use  ol  forks ^ 

Brought  into  cuRtom  here,  as  they  are  in  Italy, 

To  th'  sparing  o'  napkins.'^  Act  ▼.  sc.  4. 

To  the  articles  of  provision  enumerated  by  Harrison,  we  may  add,  that  the 
)read  of  this  period  was  of  many  various  kinds,  and  sometimes  peculiarly  fine, 
specially  that  made  at  York. 

"Bred,"  says  a  physician  who  wrote  in  1572,  "of  divers  graines,  of  divers  formes,  in  divers 
glares  be  used: — some  in  forme  of  manchet,  used  of  the  gentility  :  some  of  greate  loves,  as  is 
isual  among  yeomanry,  S4)me  betwcene  both,  as  with  the  franklings  :  some  in  forme  of  c^kes,  as 
It  weddings  :  some  rondes  of  hogs,  as  at  upsittings  :  some  simnels,  cracknels,  and  bniis,  as  in 
lie  Lent :  some  in  brode  cakes,  as  the  oten  cakes  in  Kendall  on  yrons :  some  on  slate  stones  as  in 
he  bye  peke :  some  in  frying  pans  as  in  Darbysbyre  :  some  t>etwene  yrons  as  wapons :  some  in 
ound  cakes  as  bysket  for  the  ships.  But  these  and  all  other  the  mayne  bread  of  York  excelletb, 
or  that  it  is  of  the  Guest  floureofthe  wheal  well  tempered,  best  baked,  a  patterne  of  all  others 
be  fineste.*'  * 

Dinners  had  attained  a  degree  of  epicurism  which  rival  those  of  the  present 
lay ;  three  courses,  of  which  the  second  consisted  of  ganie,  and  the  third  of  pas- 
ry,  creams,  and  confections,  together  with  a  dessert,  including  marchpano 
a  cake  composed  of  filberts,  almonds,  pistacho-nuts,  pine^-kcrnclSy  sugar  of  roses, 
md  flour),  marmalades,  pomegranates,  oranges,  citrons,  apples,  pears,  raisins, 
lates,  nuts,  grapes,  etc.  etc.,  were  common  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  nor 
ivas  any  expense  spared  in  procuring  the  most  luxurious  dainties.  *^Who  will" 
lot  admire,"  remarks  an  Essayist  of  this  age,  **our  nice  dames  of  London,  who 
must  have  cherries  at  twenty  shillings  a  pound,  and  pescods  at  five  shillings  o^ 
>ecke,  huske  without  pease?  Yong  rabbettes  of  a  spanne,  and  chickens  of  an 
nch!"t 

*  ^  The  benefit  of  the  auncinit  Bathes  of  Buckstonet,  which  cureth  moHt  greevoun  ncknesses,  uevor 
Mlbre  publishi>d :  compUed  by  John  Jones,  Phisition.  At  the  King's  Mede  nigh  Darby.  Auno  salutiii 
16^  Ice.**  bl.  I. — Vide  Censura  Literaria,  toI.  z.  p.  7f7. 

t  The  Painuons  of  the  Minde.  By  Th.  W.  (TlKMnai  Wright.)  London,  printed  by  V.  S.  for  W.  B. 
1001,  tmall  8to. 
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To  such  a  height,  indeed,  had  sensuality  in  eating  arisen  among  the  courtiers 
of  James  the  First,  that  Osborne,  in  his  ''Traditional  Memorials*'  on  the  reign  of 
that  monarch,  informs  us, 

'*  The  Eari  of  Carlitle  was  one  of  Ihe  Quorum,  that  brought  id  the  vanity  of  Ante-mppen  not 
heard  of  in  our  Torefathers  time,  and  for  ought  1  have  read,  or  at  least  remember,  unpractised  by 
the  most  luiurions  tyrants.  The  manner  of  which  was,  to  have  a  board  covered  at  the  first 
entrance  of  the  guests  with  dishes  as  high  as  a  tali  man  could  well  reach,  filled  with  the  choicest 
and  dearest  viands  sea  and  land  could  afford:  and  all  this  once  seen  and  having  feasled  the  eyes 
of  the  invited,  was  in  a  manner  thrown  away,  and  fresh  set  on  the  same  height ;  having  only  ibis 
advantage  of  the  other,  that  it  was  hot.  I  cannot  forget  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  k.  that  at  a 
feast,  made  by  this  monster  in  eicess,  eat  to  his  single  share  a  whole  pie  reckoned  to  my  Lord 
at  ten  pounds.*'  * 

The  extravagance  and  eicess  of  refection  with  regard  to  eatables,  must,  how- 
ever, we  are  sorry  to  say,  yield  to  those  which  accompanied  the  use,  or  rather  tlie 
abuse,  of  vinous  liquors.  The  propensity  of  the  English  of  his  times  to  dnmk- 
enness,  has  been  frequently  commented  on  by  Shakspcare;  lago,  in  reference  to  a 
drinking-catch  which  he  had  just  sung,  says,  ''  I  learned  it  in  England,  where 
(indeed)  they  are  most  potent  in  potting;  your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your 
swag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink,  ho! — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cas8.   Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  faciUty,  your  Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats 
not  to  overthrow  your  Almain;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next 
pottle  can  be  filled  ;'  [act  ii.  sc.  3J  a  charge  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
sober  testimony  of  Gascoigne. — *'The  Almaynes,"  he  observes,  **  with  their  smale 
Rhenish  wine,  are  contented;  but  we  must  have  March  beere,  double  beere, 
dagger  ale,  bracket,  etc.  Yea,  wine  itself  is  not  sufficient,  but  sugar,  lemons, 
and  spices  must  be  drowned  thereinnel'*  Yet,  it  is  but  fair  to  subjoin,  as  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  we  derived  this  viuosity^  as  Heywood  terms  it,  from  tlie 
Danes;  ''they,'*  says  he,  *'have  made  a  profession  thereof  from  antiquity,  and 
are  the  first  upon  record  that  brought  their  wassel-bowles  and  elbowe-deep 
healthes  into  this  land." 

Of  the  consumption  of  wine  a  striking  estimate  may  be  formed,  from  part  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  dated  January,  1569: — 

'*  It  may  please  you  to  understaund,"  says  His  Lordship,  ''  that  whereas  1  liave  had  a  certeo 
ordinary  allowaunce  of  wine,  amongs  other  noble  men,  for  expenses  in  my  howtehold,  w^out 
imposte  ;  The  charg's  daily  that  1  do  nowesusteyn,  and  have  done  all  this  yere  past,  wellknowen 
by  reason  of  the  Queue  of  ScoUs,  are  so  grete  therein  as  1  am  compelled  to  be  now  a  tuter  unto 
yow  that  ye  woli  please  to  have  a  friendlie  considerac*on  unto  the  nccessitie  of  my  large  eipenses. 
Truljf  two  tonnes  in  a  monthe  have  not  hitherto  tiifficed  onlinarily,  '* 

**  This  passage,''  observes  Mr.  Lodge,  '*  will  serve  to  correct  a  vulgar  error,  relating  to  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  those  days,  which,  inste^id  of  being  less,  appears  to  have  t>een,  at  least  iu 
the  houses  of  the  great,  even  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  present  time.  The  good  people 
who  tell  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  Maids  of  Honour  breakfasted  on  roast  beef,  generally  add,  that 
wine  was  then  used  in  England  as  a  medicine,  for  that  it  was  sold  only  by  the  apothecaries.  The 
latter  assertion,  though  founded  on  a  fact,  seems  to  have  led  to  a  mistake  in  the  former ;  for  the 
word  Apothecary,  from  the  Greek  Avodtdm,  repotitorium,  is  applicable  to  any  shopkeeper,  or 
warehouseman,  and  was  probably  once  used  in  that  general  sense."  f 

It  appears,  however,  from  Decker's  Tracts,  that  apothecaries,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word,  sold  both  wine  and  tobacco,  and  their  shops  formed  tin* 
fashionable  lounge  of  the  day: — *'here  you  must  observe  to  know  in  what  state 
tobacco  is  in  town,  better  than  the  merchants;  and  to  discourse  of  the  apothe- 
caries where  it  is  to  be  sold;  and  to  be  able  to  speak  of  their  wines,  as  readily  as 

•  Tho  Work*  of  Krnum  Oslmru,  K^q.  H*o.  Uih  cilit.   p.  475. 
)  Illustrntiou!}  of  Briti»li  IliMory,  Kcc,  vol.  ii.  |i.  12/. 
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lecary  himself  reading  Ihe  barbarous  hand  of  a  doctor.**  *     '^Some  lie  in 
to  note  what  apothecary^s  shop   he   (the  gallant)    resorts  to  every 

iriety  of  wines  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  has  not  since  been  exceeded,  or, 
even  equalled.  Harrison  mentions  fifty-six  French  wines,  and  thirty- 
ish,  Italian,  etc.,  to  which  must  be  added  several  home-made  wines,  such 
as,  Clarey,  Braket,  etc.  etc.,  for  which  receipts  may  be  found  in  Arnold's 


I  the  foreign  wines  used  at  this  period,  none  have  attracted  so  much  notice, 
ch  controversy,  as  the  celebrated  beverage  of  FalstafT,  Sack.  Whether 
a  dry  or  a  sweet  wine  has  been  left  undecided  by  the  commentators,  after 
(borate  and  contradictory  disquisition.  If  we  may  repose,  however,  on 
jrity  of  Gervase  Markham*s  ''English  Housewife,"  a  book  published  very 
ifter  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  and  probably  written  several  years  before 
t,  a  book  professing  to  contain  '*  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  Physicians,** 
irs  antecedent  to  the  Dedication  which  includes  this  assertion,  the  ques- 
t  be  considered  as  finally  settled.  This  author,  in  his  fourth  chapter, 
"  The  ordering,  preserving,  and  helping  of  all  sorts  of  Wines,  and  first 
3ice  of  sweet  Wines,"  opens  the  subject  by  declaring,  that  he  had  de- 
knowledge  on  wines  from  a  vintner  '*profest  skilful  in  the  trade,**  and 
immediately  proceeds,  addressing  the  housewife,  '^  to  speak  first  of  the 
y( sweet  wines;  **she  must,"  says  he,  **be  carefull  that  the  Malmseys  be 
i,  pleasant,  well  hewed  and  fine:  that  Bastard  be  fat,  and  strong,  if  it  be 
t  skils  not:  for  the  tawny  Bastards  l)e  always  the  sweetest.  Muscadine 
;reat,  pleasant  and  strong  with  a.  sweet  scent,  and  with  Amber  colour, 
be  Seres  (as  it  should  be)  you  shall  know  it  by  the  mark  of  a  cork  burned 
Je  of  the  bung,  and  they  be  ever  full  gage,  and  so  are  other  Sacks,  and 
r  they  lye,  the  better  tliey  be.**  % 
this  passage  we  learn  three  circumstances  relative  to  Sack:   Istly,  that 

a  sweet  wine ;  2dly,  that  Seres,  or  Xeres,  Sack,  or  what  Shakspeare, 
rails  "a  good  sherris-sack,**  a  wine  manufactured  at  Xeres  in  Spain,  was 
esteemed  of  its  kind;   and,  3dly,  that  other  Sacks  were  in  use  in  this 

Still  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  topic  in  a  subsequent  page,  where 
Id,  when  enumerating  the  sweet  wines  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  a 
te,  that  Sacks  are  of  three  species — "  Vour  best  Sacks  are  of  Seres  in 
ur  smaller  of  Galicia  and  Portugall,  your  strong  Sacks  are  of  the  Islands 
iiaries,  and  of  Malligo.**§  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  that,  though 
ijacks  were  sweet,  the  sweetest,  as  well  as  the  strongest,  were  the  Canary 
ga;  next  to  these  in  saccharine  impregnation,  and  best  in  flavour,  the 
nd  lastly,  the  weakest  and  least  sweet,  were  the  Galicia  and  Portugal, 
nclusion  we  consequently  draw  from  these  premises  is,  that  the  Sherris- 
i'alstalT  was  Spanish  Xeres,  a  wine  not  dry,  like  our  modern  Sherry, 
,  and  though  not  so  strong  or  so  sweet  as  the  Sacks  brought  from  Canary 
ga,  superior  in  flavour  to  both. 

be  objected  to  this  deduction,  that  if  Sherris-Sack  were  a  sweet  wine, 
lot  have  been  necessary  to  add  sugar  to  it,  an  article  which  Sir  John  ever 
vith  his  favourite  potation.  This  will  not  prove  valid,  however,  when 
'Ct  that,  in  the  first  place,  Xeres  was  not  the  sweetest  of  the  Sacks,  and, 
cond,  that  in  Shakspeare*s  time  it  was  the  custom  to  mix  sugar  with 
?ies  of  wine  ;  **  gentlemen  garrawse,"  observes  Fynes  Moryson,  **  only 
vith  which  they  mix  sugar,  which  I  never  observed  in  any  other  place 
m  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  And  because  the  taste  of  the  English 
lighted  with  sweetness,  the  wines  in  taverns  (for  I  speak  not  of  mer- 

orn-bofik,  1609.  reprint,  p   ]|9,  ISO.  +  EnRlish  Villnnics,  &c.  first  printed  in  1616. 

llouwwif<.  p.  112J13.  $   /6iV/.  p.  IIR. 
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chantes  or  gentlemen's  cellars)  are  commonly  mixed  at  the  filling  thereof,  to  make 
thorn  pleasant/'  *  A  similar  partiality  for  sugar  in  wine  is  noticed  hy  Pau( 
Uentzner,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  English ;  and  from  these  passages  Mr. 
Reed  deduces  the  legitimate  inference  that  the  fondness  of  the  English  nation  for 
sugar,  at  this  epoch,  was  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  mix  it  even  with  sweet 
wines ;  ^^  if,"  says  he,  **  the  English  drank  only  rough  wine  with  sugar,  there 
appears  nothing  extraordinary,  or  worthy  of  particular  notiee. — The  addition  of 
sugar,  even  to  sack,  might,  perhaps,  to  a  taste  habituated  to  sweets,  operate  only 
in  a  manner  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine." 

We  find  also  from  Sir  John's  comments  on  his  favourite  liquor,  that  he  added 
not  only  sugar,  but  a  toast  to  it ;  that  he  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  its  being 
mulled  with  eggs,  vehemently  exclaiming,  "I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brewage;" 
and  that  he  abominated  its  sophistication  with  lime,  declaring  that  ''  a  coward 
is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it ;"  f  an  ingredient  which  the  vintners 
used  to  increase  its  strength  and  durability. 

To  this  deterioration,  our  witty  Knight,  as  his  convivial  hours  were  usually 
spent  in  taverns,  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  subject.  Houses  of  this  description 
were  very  numerous  in  our  author's  days,  and,  there  is  reason  to  think,  fully  as 
much  frequented  as  are  similar  places  in  the  present  age.  The  Boar's  Head  Ta- 
vern in  Eastcheap,  and  the  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  immortalised  in  the  writings  of 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Fletcher,  are  enumerated  in  a  long  list  of  taverns 
given  us  in  anold  black-letter  quarto,  entitled  *'  Newes  from  Bartholomew  Fayre  ;"t 
and  to  these  we  must  add,  as  of  equal  poetical  celebrity,  the  Tabard  Inn  or  Tavern, 
noticed  by  Stowe,  in  1598,  as  the  most  ancient  in  Sonthwark,  and  endeared  to  us 
as  the  '*  Hosterie"  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  pilgrims,  in  that  delightful  work, 
the  *•  Canterbury  Tales"  of  Chaucer. 

A  tavern,  says  a  writer  who  Hved  in  these  times,  and  who  published  in  1628, 
**  is  the  common  consumption  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  murderer  or  maker-away 
of  a  rainy  day. — To  give  you  the  total  reckoning  of  it ;  it  is  the  busy  man's  recrea- 
tion, the  idle  man's  business,  the  melancholy  man's  sanctuary,  the  stranger  s 
welcome,  the  inns-of-court  man's  entertainment,  the  scholar's  kindness,  and  the 
citizen's  curtesy.  It  is  the  study  of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  cup  of  canary  their 
book."S 

At  these  places  were  regular  ordinaries,  which  Decker  tells  us  were  of  three 
kinds ;  namely,  **  an  ordinary  of  the  largest  reckoning,  whither  most  of  your 
courtly  gallants  do  resort ;"  a  twolver-penny  ordinary  frequented  by  *'  the  justice 
of  peace  or  young  knight ;"  and  a  three-r|)enny  ordinary,  *'  to  which  your  London 
usurer,  your  stale  batchelor,  and  your  thrifty  attorney  do  resort."  ** 

From  the  same  author  we  also  learn,  that  it  was  usual  in  taverns,  especially  in 
the  city,  to  send  presents  of  wine  from  one  room  to  another,  as  a  complimentary 

•  Itinerary.  1617.  Pari  III.  p.  152. 

t  ll  appears,  that  Sack,  in  Shakspcare'v  time,  was  snld  at  eight-pence  halfpenny  a  quart— for  in  Fal- 
•Uff*i  Tavern-bill  occurt  the  followini^  i/em ;  "  Sack,  two  gallons,  B«  W." 

t  The  title-page  of  this  curious  poem  is  lost,  but  the  passage  alluded  to,  is  as  follows  :— 

**  There  hath  beene  great  sale  and  utterance  of  wine, 
Besides  beere  and  ale,  and  ipocras  fine. 
In  every  country,  region,  and  nation  ; 
ThefeKr  at  Billingsgate,  at  the  Salutation, 
And  Jaoret  Head,  ncere  Londi>n  Stone, 
The  Swan  at  Dowgate,  a  taverne  well  knowne. 
The  Miter  in  Cheape,  and  then  the  Buil  Head, 
An«l  many  like  [tiaces  that  make  noses  red ; 
The  Boree  Head  in  old  Finh-strcct«  three  Cranes  in  the  Viutrec, 
And  now  of  late  St.  Martin's  in  the  Sentree ; 
The  Wind-mill  in  Lothburry,  the  Ship^at  the  Exchange, 
King*9  Head  in  New  Fish-f^treete,  wheic  roysters  do  range ; 
The  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  Red  Lion  in  the  Strand, 
Three  Tune  Newgate  Market,  Old  Fish-street  at  the  Swan.*" 

^  Fnrle's  Microcosmogmphy,  rrpriiit  by  Bliw,  y.  39.  40. 
'"^  Oull's  Hornbook,  nprint  by  Nolt.  p.  109.  1*^7,  1*28 
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ark  of  friendship:-^' ^Enquire,"  directs  he,  ''what  gallants  sup  in  the  next 
om  ;  and,  if  they  be  any  of  your  acquaintance,  do  not  you,  after  the  city  fashion, 
nd  them  in  a  pottle  of  wine  and  your  name.**  This  custom,  too,  is  recorded  by 
lakspearc,  as  a  mode  of  introdiictlon  to  a  stranger,  where  Banlolph,  at  the  Garter 
in,  Windsor,  addressing  FalstafT,  says, — "  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook 
low  would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you  ;  and  hath  sent  your 
)rship  a  morning's  draught  of  sack ;"  a  passage  which  Mr.  Malone  has  illustrated 
'  the  following  nearly  contemporary  anecdote: — "Ben  Jonson,"  he  relates, 
was  at  a  tavern,  and  in  comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so  thenj,  into  the  next 
om.  Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a  quart  of  raw  wine,  and  gives  it  to  the  tapster. 
Mrrah,'  says  he, '  carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him, 
sacrifice  my  service  to  him.'  The  fellow  did,  and  in  those  words.  '  Friend,* 
ys  Dr.  Corbet,  *  I  thank  him  for  his  love ;  but  'pr'ythee  tell  him  from  me  that 
;  is  mistaken  ;  for  sacrifices  are  alwavs  burnt.'  " 

The  most  singular  and  offensive  practice,  however,  at  least  to  modern  man-- 
.Ts,  which  occurred  at  this  period  in  taverns,  a  practice  common,  too,  even  among 
le  higher  ranks,  is  likewise  related  by  Decker,  when  giving  advice  **  How  a  Gal=- 
nt  should  behave  himself  in  an  Ordinary"  of  the  first  class  : — 

"You  may  rise  in  dinner  lime/'  he  tells  his  **  courtly  gallant/'  ''to  ask  Tor  a  clotetiool^ 
otesting  to  all  the  gentlemen  that  it  costs  you  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  physicli,  besides  the 
mual  pension  ^hich  your  istife allows  her  doctor;  and,  if  you  please,  you  may,  as  your  great 
rcnch  Ui ni  dolh,  invHe  tome  special  frieml  oftfourtfrom  the  table  to  hold  discourse  with  you  aa 
tu  sit  in  that  frithdrawrng  chamber;  from  whence  being  returned  again  to  the  board,  you  shalt 
larpen  the  wil^s  of  all  the  eating  gallants  about  you,  and  do  them  great  pleasure  to  ask  what 
imphlets  or  poems  a  man  might  think  fittest  to  wipe  his  tail  with."  ^ 

Gross  as  this  habit  now  appears  to  us,  it  was  prevalent  upon  the  Continent  until 
earlv  the  close  of  the  last  centurv. 

To  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  to  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  a  luxury,  which 
as  since  become  almost  universal,  the  custom  of  using,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
r  taking  tobacco.  This  lierb,  which  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir 
rancis  Drake,  about  the  year  1586,  met  with  an  early  and  violent  opposition, 
nd  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  invectives  and  satires,  among  which  the  most 
elebrated  is  King  James's  *' Counterblast  to  Tobacco."  This  monarch  enter- 
lined  the  most  rooted  antipathy  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  closes 
is  treatise  by  asserting  that  it  is  "  a  custorii  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to  the 
ose,  harmfull  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  tlie  lungs,  and  in  the  blacke  stinking 
line  then'iof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bot- 
unless."  f     Hi*  also  tells  us  in  another  work,  that  were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to 

dinner,  '*  he  should  have  these  three  dishes — 1,  a  pig;  2,  a  poole  of  ling  and 
lustard  ;  and  3,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture." 

Tobacco  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  made  many  inroads  in  domestic  clean- 
ness, and,  on  this  account,  to  have  deservedly  incurred  the  dislike  of  that  large 
ortion  of  the  female  sex  on  whom  the  charge  of  household  economy  devolved. 

"Surely,''  says  James,  "smoke  becomes  a  kitchin  farre  better  than  a  dining  chamber,"  a 
nnark  which  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  then  :  but  we  cannot  help  smiling  when  he  adds,  with 
it  asual  credulity,  "and  yet  it  makes  a  kitchin  also  oftentimes  in  the  inward  parts  of  men,  soyling 
nd  infecting  them,  with  an  unctuous  and  oily  kind  of  soote,  as  hath  hene  found  in  some  great 
ibaceo  takers,  that  after  their  death  were  opened.*' 

Such  were,  indeed,  the  tales  in  common  circulation  among  the  lower  orders, 

*  Gull'*  Horn-book,  p.  131,  128. — **  Let  ut  here  remark,**  adds  Dr.  Nott,  in  a  not.*  on  tliift  (>aNsage, 
tliAt  J.  Ilarington  in  to  be  ooonidered  an  tlie  inventor  of  thnt  cleanlv  comfort  the  wnter-cloMct :  which  gnre 
4e  to  bin  witty  little  tract  above-meotioned  (Met^morphoiiiM  of  Ajax,  a  jaken,  1606),  wherein  he  hu- 
NirrMi«iy  recomroendn  the  nme  to  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  and  Tor  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  baniBhed  her 
jiirt." 

f  The  Worket  pf  the  most  High  and  Mighty  prince,  James,  &c.  &<*.  folio,  1616.  p.  Hi. 
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and  which  Ben  Jonson  has  very  humorously  put  iDto  the  mouth  of  Cob  in  Efery 
Man  in  his  Humour  : — 

*'  By  Gods  me/'  says  the  water-bearer,  "  1  marie  what  pleauireor  felicity  they  haTe  io  taking 
this  roguish  tobacco!  It's  good  for  Dothiag  but  to  choak  a  roan,  aod  fill  him  full  ofsoioke  and 
embers  :  there  were  four  died  out  of  one  house  last  week  with  taking  of  it,  and  two  more  the  bed 
went  for  yesternight ;  one  of  them,  they  lay,  will  neVr  scape  it ;  he  Toided  a  bushel  of  soot 
yesterday,  upward  and  downward.  By  the  stocks,  an'  there  were  no  wiser  men  than  I,  I'd  haie 
it  present  whipping,  man  or  woman,  that  should  but  deal  with  a  tobacco-pipe ;  why,  it  will  slide 
them  all  in  the  end,  as  many  as  use  it ;  it's  little  better  than  ratsbane  or  rosaker."  Act.  iii.  sc.  S.— 

It  would  appear  that  the  prejudices  against  the  use  of  this  narcotic  required 
much  time  for  tlieir  extirpation  ;  for  Burton,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  after 
its  introduction,  and  at  the  very  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  seems  as  violent 
against  the  common  use  of  tobacco  as  even  James  himself : — 

**  Agood  vomit,"  says  he,  *'l  confesse,  a  Tertuous  herbe,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportonelf 
taken,  and  medicinally  used,  but  as  it  is  commonly  used  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  Tinkers 
do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischiefe,  a  violent  purgerof  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  devilish  damn'd 
tobacco,  the  ruiueand  overUiruw  of  body  and  soule."  * 

Nothwithslanding  this  abuse,  however,  and  the  edicts  of  King  James  forbidding 
its  consumption  in  all  ale-houses,  tobacco  soon  acquired  such  general  favour, 
that  Stowe  tells  us  in  his  Annals,  "it  was  commonly  used  by  most  men  and  many 
women;**  and  James,  appealing  to  his  subjects,  exclaims, — **Now  how  you  arc 
by  this  custome  disabled  in  your  goods,  let  the  gentry  of  this  land  beare  ^rit- 
nesse,  some  of  them  bestowing  three,  some  foure  hundred  pounds  a  yeerc  upon 
this  precious  stinke;"  a  sum  so  enormous,  that  we  must  conclude  them  to  have 
been  as  determined  smokers  as  the  Buckinghamshire  parson  recorded  by  Lilly, 
M'ho  *'was  so  given  over  to  tobacco  and  drink,  that  when  he  had  no  tobacco, 
he  would  cut  the  bell-ropes  and  smoke  them!** 

Snuff-taking  was  as  much  in  fashion  as  smoking;  and  the  following  passage 
from  Decker  proves,  that  the  gallants  of  his  day  were  as  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culous in  their  use  of  it  as  our  modern  beaux,  whether  we  regard  the  splendour 
of  their  boxes,  or  their  alfectation  in  applying  the  contents;  it  appears  also  to 
have  been  customary  to  take  snuiT immediately  before  dinner.  "Bc*fore  the  meat 
come  smoking  to  the  hoard,  our  gallant  must  draw  out  his  tobacco-box,  *and' 
the  ladle  for  the  cold  snuff  into  the  nostril, — all  which  artillery  may  be  of  gold 
or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it ; — then  let  him  shew  his  several  tricks 
in  taking  it,  as  the  whiff,  the  ring,  etc.  for  these  are  complements  that  gain 
gentlemen  no  mean  respect.**  f  **It  is  singular,**  remarks  Dr.  Nott,  alluding  to 
the  g(;neral  use  of  tobacco  at  this  period,  •*  when  the  introduction  of  this  new  in- 
dulgence had  so  engaged  the  pen  of  almost  every  contemporary  playwright  and 
pamphleteer,  nay,  even  of  royalty  itself,  that  Shakspearo  should  have  been  totally 
silent  upon  it.*'  ± 

The  residue  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of  this  era  may  be  included  under  the 
articles  of  servants  and  miscellaneous  household  arrangements. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  servants  were  more  numerous,  and  considen;d  as  a 
more  essential  mark  of  gentility,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  '*  The  Enghsh,** 
observes  Ilentzner,  **are  lovers  of  shew,  liking  to  be  followed  wherever  they  go 
by  whole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  master  s  arms  in  silver,  fastened  to 
their  left  arms.**  §  They  were,  also,  usually  distinguished  by  blue  coats;  thus 
Gniniio,  enquiring  for  his  master  s  servants,  says, — *'Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Jo- 
seph, Nicholas,  Pliilip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest;  let  their  heads  be  sleekly 
combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed.**  We  learn,  however,  from  Fynes  Moryson, 
that  both  silver  badges  and  blue  coats  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First;  •*the  servants  of  gentlemen,**  lie  informs  us,  *'were  wont  to  wearc 

•    \iiatomVof  Mrlnioluily,  p.  235.  f  Gull's  llorn-lKMik,  p.  119 

i  Reprint  of  I.Jccki-r'iiGuir*  Horn-book,  p.  1*.  note  15.  §  'rravcls,  Hvo.  p.  63. 
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blew  coates,  with  their  master^s  badge  of  silver  on  the  left  sleeve,  but  now  they 
most  commonly  weare  clokes  garded  with  lace,  all  the  servants  of  one  family 
wearing  the  same  livery  for  colour  and  ornament." 

The  very  strict  regulations  to  which  servants  were  subjected  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  admirable  order  perscrved  in  the  household  of  the  upper  classes 
at  that  time,  will  be  illustrated  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  entertaining  manner, 
by  the  "Orders  for  Household  Servantes;  first  devised  by  John  Haryngton,  in 
the  yeare  1566,  and  renewed  by  John  Haryngton,  Sonne  of  the  saide  John,  in 
the  yeare  1592;  the  saide  John,  the  Sonne,  being  then  High  Shrieve  of  the 
County  of  Somerset." 

*'  Tniprimis,  That  no  servant  bee  absent  from  praier,  at  morning  or  evening  withoal  a 
lawfull  excuse,  to  be  alledgcd  within  one  day  after,  upon  payne  to  Torfeit  for  every  tynie  2d. — 
8.  Item,  That  none  sweare  any  othc,  upp4)n  painc  for  every  olhe  Id, — 3.  //rm,  That  no 
man  leave  any  doore  open,  that  he  flndelh  shut,  without  there  bee  cause,  upon  payne  Tor  every 
lime  Id. — 4.  lirm.  That  none  of  the  men  be  in  bed,  from  our  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas, 
after  6  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  ;  nor  out  of  his  bed  after  10  of  the  clocli  at  night;  nor, 
from  Michaelmas  till  our  Lady-day,  in  bed  after  7  in  the  morning;  nor  out  after  9  at  night, 
without  reasonable  cause,  on  painc  of  2d. — 5.  ttem.  That  no  man's  bed  be  unmade,  nor  Ore 
or  candle- box  uncleane,  after  8  of  the  clocl(  in  the  morning,  on  paine  of  Id. — 6.  lirm^ 
That  no  man  make  water  within  either  of  the  courts,  upon  paine  of,  every  time  it  shalbe  proved. 
Id.-— 7.  Uem^  That  no  man  teach  any  of  the  children  any  unhonest  speeche,  or  baudie  word, 
or  otbe,  on  paine  of  4d. — 8.  //rm.  That  no  man  waile  at  the  table,  without  a  trencher  in 
hif  hand,  except  it  be  uppon  some  good  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. — 9.  /frm,  That  no  man  ap- 
pointed to  waite  at  my  table,  be  absent  that  meale,  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. — 
10.  **  tfrm.  If  any  man  breake  a  glasse,  hee  shall  answer  the  price  thereof  out  of  his  wages ; 
ami,  if  it  bee  not  known  who  breake  it,  the  buUler  shall  pay  for  it,  on  paine  of  12d. — 11. 
Item,  The  table  must  bee  covered  halfe  an  hour  t>efore  1 1  at  dinner,  and  6  at  supper,  or  t>efore, 
on  paine  of  2d. — 12.  Item,  That  meate  t>ee  readie  at  11,  or  before,  at  dinner;  and  6,  or 
before,  at  supper,  on  paine  of  6d. — 13.  Item,  That  none  be  absent,  without  leave  or  good 
cause,  the  whole  day,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  painc  of  4d. — 14.  Item,  That  no  man  strike  hi!» 
fellow,  on  paine  of  losse  of  service ;  nor  revile  or  threaten,  or  provoke  another  to  strike,  on 
paine  of  12d. — 15.  Item,  That  no  man  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine 
of  Id.  and  the  cook  likewyse  to  forfeit  Id. — 16.  Item,  That  none  toy  with  the  maids,  on  paine 
of  4d. — 17.  Item,  That  no  man  weare  foule  shirt  on  Sunday,  nor  broken  hose  or  shooes,  or 
doublet!  without  buttons,  on  paine  of  Id. — 18.  Itrm,  That  when  any  slrainger  goelh  hence,  l^e 
chamt»er  bedrest  up  againe  within  4  hours  after,  on  paine  of  Id. — 19.  Item,  That  the  ball 
bee  made  cleane  every  day,  by  eight  in  the  winter,  and  seaven  in  the  somnier,  on  paine  of  him 
that  should  do  it  to  forfet  Id.— 20.  That  the  court-gate  bee  shutl  each  meale,  and  not  opened 
during  dinner  and  supper,  without  just  cause,  on  paine  the  porter  to  forfet  for  every  time  Id.— 
21.  Item,  That  all  stayrs  in  the  house,  and  other  rooms  that  neede  shall  require,  bee  made 
cleaoe  on  Fryday  after  dinner,  on  paine  of  forfeyture  of  every  on  whome  it  shall  belong  unto, 
8d. — "  All  which  sommes  shalbe  duly  paide  each  quarter-day  oat  of  their  wages,  and  bestowed 
OD  the  poore,  or  other  godly  use." 

To  the  tribe  of  household  servants,  must  be  added,  as  a  constant  inmate  in  the 
houses  of  the  great,  during  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  and,  indeed,  to  the  rlose  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  motley  ])ersonage,  the  Domestic  Fool,  who  was  an  es- 
lential  part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  tire-side,  not  only  in  the  palace  and  the 
castle,  but  in  the  tavern  and  the  brothel. 

The  character  of  the  **  all-licens*d  fool"  has  been  copied  from  the  life,  with  his 
usual  naivete  and  precision,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit,  in  many  of  the 
plays  of  our  poet ;  yet,  {)erhaps,  we  shall  nowhere  find  a  more  condensed  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  this  once  indis|K'nsaMe  source  of  domestic  plea- 
lantry,  than  what  has  been  given  us  by  Dr.  Lodge : 

'*Thii  fellow,"  says  he,  **in  person  is  comely,  in  apparell  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a  very 
ipe,  and  no  man ;  his  studie  is  to  coinc  hitter  je€utt,  or  to  shew  antique  motions,  or  to  ting  lunf 
tie  tofmets  andlHiUadt:  give  him  a  little  wine  in  his  head,  he  is  continually  Hearing  and  making 
if  monthei:  he  laughs  interoperateiy  at  every  little  occasion,  and  dances  about  the  house,  leap» 
»ver  tablet,  oul-skipi  roeos  head*,  trips  up  hit  companion's  heelct,  burns  sack  with  a  candle,  and 
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halh  all  the  feaU  of  a  lord  of  misrule  in  the  counlrie :  feed  him  id  hit  humor,  you  shall  have  bis 
heart,  in  mcere  kindnesse  ho  will  hug  you  in  his  armes,  Icisse  you  on  the  cheelie,  and  rapping  out 
an  horrible  oth,  crie  God's  soule  Turn  1  love  you,  you  know  my  poore  heart,  come  to  my  chamber 
for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  there  lives  not  a  man  in  this  world  that  1  more  honour.  In  these  ceremonies 
you  shall  know  his  courting,  and  it  is  a  speciall  mark  of  him  at  the  table,  he  sits  and  makes 
faces/'  * 

On  the  passages  in  this  quotation  distinguished  by  Italics,  it  will  be  nece^ry 
to  ofTer  a  brief  comment.  From  Shakspeare  we  learn  that  the  apparel  of  the  do- 
mestic fool  was  of  two  kinds ;  he  had  either  a  parti-coloured  coat  fastened  round 
the  body  by  a  girdle,  with  close  breeches,  and  hose  on  each  leg  of  diflerent  colours, 
or  he  wore  a  long  petticoat  dyed  with  curious  tints,  and  fringed  with  yellow. 
With  both  dresses  was  generally  connected  a  hood,  covering  the  whole  head,  falling 
over  part  of  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  surmounted  with  asses  ears,  or  a  cocks- 
comb. Bells  and  a  bauble  were  the  usual  insignia  of  the  character ;  the  former 
either  attached  to  the  elbows,  or  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  the  latter,  consisting  of 
a  stick,  decorated  at  one  end  with  a  carved  fool's  head,  and  having  at  the  other 
an  inflated  bladder,  an  instrument  either  of  sport  or  defence. 

Bitter  jests,  provided  they  were  so  dressed  up,  or  so  connected  with  adjunctive 
circumstances,  as  to  raise  a  laugh,  were  at  all  times  allowed ;  but  it  was  moreover 
expected,  that  their  keenness  or  bitterness  should  be  also  allayed  by  a  due  degree 
of  obliquity  in  the  method  of  attack,  by  a  careless,  and,  apparently,  undesigning 
manner  of  delivery,  and  by  a  playful  and  frolic  demeanour.  For  these  purposes, 
fragments  of  sonnets  and  ballads  were  usually  chosen  by  the  fool,  as  a  safe  me- 
dium through  which  the  necessary  degree  of  concealment  might  be  given,  and  the 
edge  of  his  sarcasm  duly  abated ;  a  practice  of  which  Shakspeare  has  afibrded  us 
many  instances,  and  especially  in  his  Fool  in  King  Lear,  whose  scraps  of  old  songs 
fully  exemplify  the  aim  and  scope  of  this  favourite  of  our  ancestors,  f 

A  few  household  arrangements,  in  addition  to  those  developed  in  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's orders,  shall  terminate  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

We  have  seen,  when  treating  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  countrv'  squire, 
that  it  was  usual  to  take  their  banquet  or  dessert  in  an  arbour  of  the  garden  or 
orchard ;  and  in  town,  the  nobility  and  gentry  immediately  after  dinner  and  supper 
adjourned  to  another  room,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  their  wine  and  fruit;  this 
practice  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  Beaufort,  in  the 
**  Unnatural  Combat"  of  Massinger,  says  : — 

*<  We*l1  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here; " 

a  custom  which  it  is  astonishing  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  modern  manners 
have  not  generally  adopted. 

As  our  ancestors,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  we  are  considering,  pos- 
sessed not  the  conveniency  of  eating  with  forks,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to 
make  use  of  their  fingers,  it  became  an  essential  point  of  good  manners,  to  wash 
the  hands  immediately  before  dinner  and  supper,  as  well  as  afterwards :  thus 
Petruchio,  on  the  entrance  of  his  servants  with  supper,  saysy  addresssing  his 
wife,  — 

*•  Come,  Kate, and  wath,  and  welcome  heartily."        Act  W.  ac.  I. 

In  the  fifteenth  item  of  Harrington's  Orders,  we  find  that  no  man  was  allowed 
to  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable  cause,  an  injunction  which  may[appear 
extraordinary ;  but,  in  those  days,  it  was  customary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cook 
being  disturbed  in  his  important  duties,  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  men  aloof,  and, 
when  dinner  was  ready,  he  summoned  them  to  carry  it  on  the  table,  by  knocking 

*  Wit'ii  Miterie  and  the  World's  MadoeMo,  4to.  1S99. 

f  We  must  here  obserre,  that  the  Baroo  of  Brand wardine's  Fool,  in  fVaterhy,  is  an  admirmbic  cony 
of  the  character,  as  drawn  by  Shakspeare  ;  and,  as  the  work  seems  a  faithful  picture  of  existing  mamicrt 
in  1746,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  retention  of  this  curious  personage,  until  a  recent  period. 
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loiidly  on  the  dresser  with  his  knife :  thus  in  Massinger's  '^  Unnatural  Combat, 
Beaufort's  steward  says,  — 


>• 


**  ^lien  the  dresser,  the  cook's  drum,  thunders,  Come  on. 
The  service  will  be  lost  else ; ' 


. »» 


ti  practice  which  gave  rise  to  the  phraseology,  '^  he  knocks  to  thedresser,**  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  annunciation  that  ''  dinner  is  ready/* 

It  was  usual,  also,  especially  where  the  domestic  fool  was  retained,  to  keep  an 
ape  or  a  monkey,  as  a  companion  for  him,  and  he  is  frequently  represented  with 
this  animal  on  his  shoulders.  Monkeys,  likewise,  appear  to  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  ladv^s  establishment,  and,  accordingly,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  '*  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,"  represent  one  of  his  characters  as  asserting,  *^  the  gentleman  (1*11 
undertake  with  him]  is  a  man  of  fair  living,  and  able  to  maintain  a  lady  in  her  two 
caroches  a  day,  besides  pages,  monkeys,  parachitoes,  with  such  attendants  as  she 
shall  think  meet  for  her  turn.**  — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Beside  monkeys  and  parachitoes,  this  quotation  also  proves,  that  caroches,  a 
species  of  coach,  were  common  in  1600,  when  Jonson's  play  was  Grst  acted.  The 
coach  and  caroch,  vehicles  differing  probably  rather  in  size  than  form,  are  thus 
distinguished  by  Greene,  who  in  his  ''  Tu  Quoque,"  1641,  speaks  of 

"  the  keeping  of  a  coach 


For  country,  and  caroch  for  London ; " 

and,  indeed,  in  1595,  they  seem  to  have  been  equally  general,  for  the  author  of 
*'  Quippes  for  upstart  newfangled  Gentlewemen,**  says: — 

**  Our  wantons  now  in  coaches  dash 

From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street.*** 

The  era  of  their  introduction  into  this  country  has  been  recorded  by  Taylor,  the 
water-poet. 

<'  Id  the  year  1564,"  he  remarks,  ^'one  William  BooDen,  a  Dutchman,  brought /rif  the  use 
of  coaches  hither,  and  the  said  Bounen  was  Queene  Elizabelh^s  coachman  ;  for  indeede  a  coach 
was  a  strange  muniter  in  thoie  days,  and  the  sight  of  it  put  hoth  horse  and  man  into  amazement : 
lome  said  it  was  a  great  crab-ihell  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of 
the  Pagan  Temples,  in  which  the  Cannibals  adored  the  divell:  but  at  last  those  doubts  were 
cleared,  and  coach-making  became  a  substantial  trade.'*  t 

So  substantial,  indeed,  had  this  trade  become  in  1601,  that  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  an  act  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  re- 
strain the  excessive  and  superfluous  use  of  coaches  within  this  realm ;  it  was 
rejected,  however,  on  the  second  reading,  and  the  trade  of  coach-making  went 
on  progressively  increasing. 

The  extravagancy  of  domestic  economy,  with  regard  to  these  machines,  and 
the  servants  who  were  deemed  necessary,  as  their  accompaniment,  is  strikingly 
depicted  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage, by  Lady  Compton,  to  her  husband,  William  Lord  Compton,  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare.  After  several  ftema  equally  moderate  with 
those  we  are  going  to  transcribe,  she  thus  proceeds: 

"  Alsoe«  I  will  have  6  or  8  gentlemen ;  and  1  will  have  my  twoe  coaches,  one  lyoed  with  vel- 
Tett  to  myselfe,  w**  4  very  fayre  horses,  and  a  coache  for  my  woemen,  lyned  w*  sweete  cloth,  one 
laced  w*  gold,  the  other  w*^  Karlett,  and  laced  with  watched  lace  and  silver,  w^  4  good  hones. 
Altoe,  I  will  have  twoe  coachmen,  one  for  my  owne  coache,  the  other  for  my  woemen.  Alsoe, 
att  any  lyroe  when  I  travayle,  I  will  be  allowed  not  only  carrocbes,  and  spare  horses  for  me  and 
my  woemen,  but  I  will  have  such  carryadgs,  as  shal  be  flUinge  for  all  orderly ;  not  pestringe  my  things 
w*  my  woemens,  nor  theirs  w*^  either  cbambermayds,  or  tbeire  w*  waie  maids.     Alioe,  for 

*  Restituta,  vol.  iu.  p.  S6S.  t  The  Works  of  Taj  lor,  1680.  p.  940. 
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Iaundres9cs,  when  1  Iravayle  I  will  have  them  sent  away  berore  w*^  Iha  carrjadgi  lo  see  all  safe, 
and  the  chAmbermayds  1  will  have  goe  before  w"*  the  groomes,  that  a  chamber  may  be  ready. 
sweele  and  cteane.  Alsoe,  for  that  yt  is  indecent  to  croud  upp  myself  w*^  my  gentl.  usher  io  nj 
coache,  I  will  have  him  lo  have  a  convenyent  horse  to  attend  me  either  in  cilty  or  country. 
And  ]  must  have  2  footemen.     And  my  desire  is,  that  yeu  defray  all  the  chardges  for  me.  * 

Of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  this  period,  the  next  branch  of  our  present 
enquiry,  we  shall  open  a  short  review,  by  sketching  the  prominent  features  of 
£lizabeth*s  personal  character,  which  must,  necessarily,  have  had  great  in-' 
fluence,  not  only  on  her  courtiers,  but  on  society  at  large.  As  a  monarch,  she 
was,  with  few  exceptions,  truly  worthy  of  admiration ;  but,  as  a  woman,  she  often 
exhibits  such  a  series  of  weakness  and  frailties,  as  must  excite  astonishment,  as 
well  from  the  force  of  contrast,  as  from  their  own  turpitude  and  folly. 

The  most  valuable  and  praiseworthy  part  of  her  private  character,  her  literary 
accomplishments,  her  love  of  learning,  and  her  encouragement  of  letters,  together 
with  the  influence  which  they  exerted  over  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  have  been 
considered,  at  some  length,  in  this  work.  Part  II.  chap.  2,  and  to  the  favourable 
side  of  the  picture,  we  must  here  add,  that  she  was  equally  eminent  for  some 
acquirements  more  peculiarly  feminine.  Among  these,  her  skill  in  needle-work 
has  been  more  than  once  particularly  celebrated,  her  excellence  in  which  stimu- 
lated the  ladies  of  her  reign  to  more  than  ordinary  exertion  in  this  useful  depart- 
ment. *'The  various  kinds  of  needle-work  practised  by  our  indefatigable  grand- 
mothers," observes  Mr.  Douce,  *'if  enumerated,  would  astonish  even  the  most 
industrious  of  our  modern  ladies,"  and  he  adds,  that  *^  many  curious  books  of 
patterns  for  lace  and  all  sorts  of  needle-work  were  formerly  published."  f 

But  this  rare  example,  in  a  monarch,  of  industry  and  economy,  and  the  still 
more  important  acquisitions  of  literature  and  science,  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
host  of  foibles,  among  which,  none  were  more  remarkable  than  her  extreme  vanity 
and  coquetry,  and  at  a  i)eriod  too,  when  she  had  reason  to  expect,  from  her  infir- 
mities, and  the  common  law  of  nature,  that  death  was  not  far  distant.  To  be 
thought  beautiful,  young,  and  agile,  and  an  object  of  amorous  alTection,  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  existence,  seems  to  have  been  her  chief  ambition  as  a  woman ; 
nor  could  any  language  on  these  topics,  when  addressed  to  her,  be  too  complimen- 
tary, amatory,  or  glowing.  When  sixty  years  of  age,  Raleigh  thus  speaks  of  her, 
in  a  letter  intended  for  her  perusal: — *'  I  that  was  wont  to  see  her  riding 
like  Alexander,  hunting  Hke  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nympli,  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade, 
like  a  goddess,  sometimes  singing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  Hke  Orpheus; 
behold  the  sorrow  of  this  world  I  once  amiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all  ;'*  :|:  and  when 
sixty-eight,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  thus  addresses  her:  — 
'*  When  I  have  done  all  that !  can,  the  uttermost  eflects  of  my  labours  doe  appeare 
80  httle  to  my  own  zeale  to  doe  more,  that  I  am  often  ashamed  to  present  them 
unto  your  faire  and  royall  eyes.  I  beseeche  your  Majestic  to  thinke,  that  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  my  affection  will  not  sufTer  me  to  commit  so  grosse 
a  fault  against  your  service,  as  to  doe  any  thing,  for  the  which  I  am  notable  to 
give  you  a  very  good  account,  the  which,  above  all  things,  !  desire  to  do  at  your 
owne  royall  feete,  and  that  your  ser\ice  here,  may  give  me  leave  to  fill  my  eyes 
with  their  onely  deere  and  desired  object."  §     It  was  at  the  same  advanced  period 

'  Vide  Giffurd*ii  Masninger,  vol.  iv.  pp.  43, 44,  note  ex  Autog.  in  Bibl.  Harl 

+  lllustration««,  vol.  i.  p.  94. — Mr.  Duucc  givei  the  title-pages  of  nevcral  publicationn  of  this  kind,  in 
15o8,  1691,  1596.  and  1599;  and,  lastly,  describes  one  called '^  The  needles  excelleuc.v,**  illustrated  with 
copper-plates,  and  adds, — ^  nrefixed  to  the  patterns  are  sundry  poems  in  commendation  of  the  needle,  and 
describing  the  characters  erf  ladies  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  skill  in  ueedle-work,  anuMig  which  are 
Queen  Eliiabeth  and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  These  jHiems  were  composed  by  John  Taylor,  the  water 
p<M.'t.  It  appears  that  the  work  (in  1640)  had  gone  through  twelve  impressions,  and  yet  a  copy  is  now 
scarcely  to  oe  met  with.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  such  books  were  generally  cut  to 
pieces,  and  used  by  women  to  work  upon  or  transfer  to  their  samplers. — It  appears  to  hare  been  originally 
published  in  the  reini  of  James  the  First."    P.  96. 

t  Chalmers's  Apology,  p.  45,  from  Murden,  p.  657.      $  Moryton's  Itinerary,  p,  833. 
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of  life,  too,  when  the  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  interceding  for  her  brother's  life,  telU 
Her  Majesty,  —  '*  Eart^-  did  I  hope  this  morning,  to  have  had  mine  eyes  blessed 
with  your  majesty's  beauty. — That  her  brother's  life,  his  love,  his  service  to  her 
beauties,  did  not  deserve  so  hard  a  punishment.  That  he  would  be  disabled 
from  ever  serving  again  liis  sacred  goddess  I  whose  excellent  beauties  and  perfec- 
tions ought  to  feel  more  compassion.'* 

Her  afTectation  of  youth,  in  order  to  render  language  such  as  this   somewhat 
appropriate,  was  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous  excess;  **•  there  is  almost  none,*' 
remarks  Harrington,  '*  that  wayted  in  Queene  Elizahetlfs  court,  and  observed 
any  thing,  but  can  tell  that  it  pleased  her  much  to  seeme  and  to  be  thought,  and 
to  be  told,  ihaii  she  looked  poiinge i'  and  he  then  relates,  in  illustration  of  his  asser- 
tion, that  when  Bishop  Rndd  preached  before  the  Queen,  in  Lent,  1596,  after 
gi\ing  an  arithmetical  description,  with  a  manifest  allu.'iion  to  Her  Majesty,  of  tho 
grand  climacterical  year,  he  put  a  prayer  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen,  in  which 
she  is  represented  as  quoting,  with  reference  to  herself,  the  following  passage  froni 
Ecclesiastes:  When  the  grinders  shall  be  few  in  numluT,  and  they  wax  darke 
that  looke out  of  the  windowes,  etc.,  and  the  daughters  of  singing  shall  tie  abased; 
but,  the  sermon  being  concluded,  *'  the  Queene  (as  the  manner  was)  opened  tho 
window  (of  her  closet),  but  she  was  so  far  from  giving  him  thanks,   or  good 
countenance,  that  she  said   plainly, '  hr  should  have  kept  his  arithmetick  for 
himselfe;  but  I  see  (said  she)  the  greatest  clerXs  are  not  the  wisest  men  ;*  and  so 
went  away  for  the  time  discontented/'     Three  days  afterwards,  however,  sho 
declared  before  Harrington  and  her  courtiers,  that  **  the  good  bishop  was  deceived 
in  supposing  she  was  so  decayed  in  her  limbs  and  senses,  as  himselfe,  perhaps, 
and  other  of  that  age  are  wont  to  be;  she  thankl  God  that  neither  her  stomacho 
nor  strength,  nor  her  \oyce  for  singing,  nor  lingering  for  instruments,  nor  lastly, 
her  siuht  was  anv  whit  (iecaved."  * 

Her  strength  and  agility,  she  endeavoured  to  prove,  were  not  diminished,  by 
dancing,  or  attempting  to  dance,  to  nearly  the  end  of  her  reign.  Being  present 
at  Lord  Herbert's  marriage,  in  1000,  after  supper,  dancing  commenced  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  masques;  and  Mrs.  Fetton,  one  of  the  masquers,  **  went  to  tho 
Queen,  and  woed  her  to  dawnce.  Her  Majesty  asked  what  she  was?  Affection, 
she  said.  All'ection,  said  the  Queen,  is  false.  Yet  her  Majestic  rose  and 
dawnced  ?"f    She  was  now  in  her  sixty-ninth  year! 

Nor  was  she  less  artful  than  vain  ;  cunning  and  finesse  might  be  often  necessary 
in  her  political  capacity,  but  she  carried  i\w  same  wiliness  and  dtiplicity  into  all 
the  relations  of  private  life.  Sir  John  Harrington  has  admirably  drawn  her  dis- 
position in  these  respects,  and  has  painted  her  blandishments,  her  mutability  of 
temper,  and  her  deceptive  conduct,  with  a  masterly  pencil. 

"  Hir  mynde,"  he  observes,  *' was  oflime  like  Uic  gcnlie  Aire  that  comethe  from  (he  wcsleriy 
polnle  in  a  siimmer^s  morn  :  'twas  sweete  and  refrcshin;:c  lo  ail  aroundc  her; — again,  she  cnulde 
pule  forthe  suche  alteracions,— as  tone  no  doubtynges  whose  daughter  she  was. — Uy  art  and  na- 
lare  together  so  blended,  it  was  difllcultc  to  fyndc  hir  right  humour  at  any  tyme; — for  Tew  knew 
how  to  aim  their  shaft  against  her  cunning.  —  1  have  seen  her  smijc,''  he  adds,  "soothe  wiih great 
tern blan re  of  good  likinge  to  all  aroundc,  and  cause  evrrie  one  to  open  his  mosle  inwarde  thought 
lo  her  :  when,  on  a  sudden,  she  would  ponder  in  pryvate  on  what  had  passed,  write  down  all  their 
opinions,  draw  them  out  as  occasion  required,  and  sornelyme  disprove  to  their  faces  what  had 
been  delivered  a  month  before.  Hence  she  knew  every  one's  parte,  and  by  thus  JUkinge^  as 
Hatton  sayed,  she  caught  many  poor  flsh,  who  liutc  knew  what  snare  was  laid  for  them."  X 

Of  her  boundless  inclination  to  circumvent  and  deceive,  a  most  ludicrous  in- 
stance is  related  by  Sir  Arthur  Wheldon,  who  tells  us,  that  when  Sir  Roger  Aston 
was  sent  with  letters  from  James  to  the  Queen  (which  was  often  tho  case),  '*  he 
did  never  come  to  deliver  any  —  but  he  was  placed  in  the  Lobby;  the  hangings 


*  NugB  AniiqiiB,  vol.  ii.  p.  316—218. 
%  Nugs  Ant^qiiK,  vol  i.  p.  3B5,357-~%9. 
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being  turned  him  (lifted  up),  where  he  might  see  the  Queene  dancing  to  t  litUc 
fiddle,  which  was  to  no  other  end,  than  he  should  tell  his  master  by  her  youthlull 
disposition,  how  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the  possession  of  the  Crown  he  so  much 
thirsted  after.  "  * 

Extreme  jealousy  was  another  leading  feature  in  the  manners  of  Elizabeth, 
which,  far  from  being  the  result  of  her  exalted  rank,  was,  indeed,  most  apparent  in 
her  domestic  life  and  relations.  She  could  bear  no  female  near  her  who,  in 
beauty,  accomplishments,  or  dress,  was  likely  either  to  surpass  or  rival  her;  and 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  may  be  attributed  rather  to  an  inextinguishable 
envy  of  her  personal  charms,  than  to  any  apprehensions  of  the  establishment  of 
her  claim  to  the  throne  of  England.  How  anxious  she  was  to  be  thought  moro 
beautiful  and  accomplished  than  her  sister  Queen,  is  vividly  delineated  by  Sir  John 
Melvill,  who,  in  his  numerous  interviews  with  Elizabeth,  during  his  residence  in 
London,  describes  her  as  changing  her  dress  for  him  everyday;  as  dancing  before 
him,  and  playing  on  the  virginals,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
he  thought  she  or  Mary  most  excelled  in  dress,  dancing,  and  music.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  enquire,  whether  he  considered  her  hair  or  his  mistress's  to  bo 
the  fairest  and  most  entitled  to  admiration,  and,  at  length,  asked  him  which  was 
tallest,  and,  on  his  answering,  that  the  Scottish  Queen  surpassed  her  in  height, — 
**Then,"  saith  she,  '*  she  is  too  high;  for  I  myself  am  neither  too  high,  nor  too 
low." 

Nothing  is  belter  known  in  our  history  than  Elizabeth's  personal  chastisement 
of  the  iinliappy  Earl  of  Essex;  and  so  little,  indeed,  was  she  accustomed,  on  any 
occasion,  to  the  control  of  her  passions,  that  her  courtiers  daily  dreaded  similar 
inflictions.  **  The  Queene  seemede  troubled  to  daye,"  says  Harrington  ;  **  Uatton 
came  out  from  her  presence  with  ill  cotmtenance,  and  pulled  me  aside  by  the 
girdle,  and  saide,  in  secret  waie,  '  If  you  have  any  suite  to  daie,  I  prayeyou  put 
it  aside,  thesunne  doth  not  shine.*  Tis  this  accursede  Spanishe  businesse ;  so 
will  not  I  adventure  her  Highnessc  choller,  teste  she  shoulde  collar  me  also.*' f 

Even  in  the  expression  of  her  dislike  on  such  trivial  matters  as  the  cut  of  a  coat, 
or  the  de|)th  of  a  fringe,  slie  spared  neither  the  public  exposure  of  her  courtiers, 
nor  the  adoption  of  the  most  masculine  and  vindictive  contempt.  **  The  Queene 
loveth  to  see  me,"  says  Harrington,  '*  in  my  laste  frize  jerkin,  and  saithe  'tis  well 
enough  cutt.  I  will  have  another  made  liken  to  it.  I  do  remember  she  spit  on 
Sir  Mathew's  fringed  clotlie,  and  said,  the  fooles  wit  was  gone  to  ragges. — Ileav'n 
spare  me  from  suche  jibinge."  :\. 

If  such  petulant  and  rough  treatment  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  courtiers  in  public, 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  in  private,  her  domestics,  and  ladies  of  honour,  ex- 
perienced not  a  milder  fate.  Manual  correction,  indeed,  we  are  told,  was  a  fre- 
quent resource  with  Her  Majesty,  and  even  when  chiding  for  '*  small  neglects," 
Fenton  tells  us,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  dated  May,  1597,  that  it  was 
**  in  such  wise,  as  to  make  these  fair  maids  often  cry  and  bewail  in  piteous  sort."§ 
In  short,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  an  intimate  know- 
ledge both  of  her  public  and  private  character,  she  '*  was  more  than  a  man,  and 
(in  troth)  sometyme  less  than  a  woman."** 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  possessed  many  qualities  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  and  her 
courage,  magnanimity,  prudence,  and  political  wisdom  were  such  as  to  redeem 
the  foibles  which  we  have  enumerated.  They  were  virtues,  of  which  her  suc- 
cessor was  totally  destitute ;  for  the  manners  of  James  may  be  truly  painted  by 
the  epithets,  frivolity,  pusillanimity,  extravagance,  pedantry,  and  credulity. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  character  have  been  drawn  with  great 
strength  and  vivacity  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  description  of  an  interview  with 
this  monarch,  in  January,  1607 : — 

*  The  Court  aud  Character  of  Kins  Janacs,  IQmo.  1650.  p.  6,  6. 
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"Heenquyredc,  **  says  he,  ''muche  of  lernynge,  and  sbowede  me  bisowne  in  sucbe  sorlfit 
II  made  me  remember  my  eiaminer  at  Cambridge  arorelyme.  He  sougbte  mucbe  to  Icnowe  my 
idfanees  in  phitosophie,  and  ulterede  profounde  sentences  of  Aristotle,  and  suchc  \\ke  wryters, 
vhicbe  1  had  never  reade,  and  which  some  are  bolde  enoughe  to  saye,  others  do  not  understand  : 
mi  this  1  must  passe  by.  The  prince  did  nowe  prcsse  my  readingc  to  him  parlc  of  a  canto  in 
\rioito ;  praysede  my  utterance,  and  said  he  had  been  informedc  of  manie,  as  to  my  lernynge, 
n  the  tyme  of  the  Quecne.  He  aslted  mc  *\('hat  I  ibougbte  pure  wilte  was  made  of;  and  whom 
t  did  best  become  ?  Whether  a  Kynge  shouidc  not  be  the  best  clerliC  in  his  own  countrie ;  and,  if 
hifiande  did  not  entertayne  goodc  opinion  of  his  lernynge  and  good  wisdome?'  His  Majestie 
lid  much  presse  for  my  opinion  louchingc  the  power  of  Salanc  in  matter  of  witchcraft ;  and  aslcede 
lie,  with  niuchc  gravitie, — *  If  i  did  trulie  understande,  why  the  devil  did  worke  more  with 
incientc  women  than  others  ?'  I  did  not  refraine  from  a  scurvey  jcste,  and  even  saidc  (notwitb- 
(landinse  lo  whom  it  was  said)  that — we  were  taught  hereof  in  scripture,  where  it  is  tolde,  that 
he  devil  wallieth  in  dry  places. — His  Highnessc  tolde  mc  the  Queene  his  mothers  deathe  was 
rbible  in  Scotiande  before  it  did  really  happen,  being,  as  he  saide,  *  spoken  of  in  secrete  by  those 
vbose  po^er  of  sight  prescntede  to  them  a  i)Ioodie  heade  daucinge  in  the  aire.'  He  then  did 
emarke  muche  on  this  gifte,  and  saide  he  had  soughlc  out  of  ccrtaine  bookes  a  sure  waie  toattaine 
(nowledge  of  future  chances.  Hereat,  he  namede  many  bookes,  which  1  did  not  knowe,  nor  by 
vhom  written  ;  but  advisede  me  not  to  consult  some  authors  which  wouldc  Icade  me  to  eviU 
'onsullations — at  lengtbe  he  saide  :  Now,  Sir,  you  have  scene  my  wisdomc  in  some  sorte,  and  I 
lave  pried  into  yours.  \  praye  you,  do  me  justice  in  your  reportc,  and  in  good  season,  1  will 
lot  fail  to  add  to  your  underslandinge,  in  suche  poinlcsas  1  maye  find  you  lackc  amendment.''* 

This  is  an  extract  which  lays  open  the  heart  of  James,  and  speaks  volumes  on 
;he  subject. 

The  manners  of  tlie  reigning  monarcli  imperceptibly  give  a  colouring  to  those 
>f  every  class  of  society,  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  ap[)roximation  to  tlie  source; 
St  remark  which  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  females  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  those 
specially  who  constituted,  or  were  near,  the  court,  copying,  according  to  their 
ibility,  the  virtues,  accomplishments,  and  foibles  of  the  Queen.  They  were  learned, 
skilled  in  nee<!l(»-work,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  in  emulation  of  the  Queen's, 
which,  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  life,  was  peculiarly  elegant ;  btit  they  were, 
als4>,  vain,  capricious,  and  in  their  habits  and  language  often  masculine  and  coarse. 

It  was  customary  for  ladies  of  the  first  rank  to  give  manual  correction  to  their 
8er>ants  of  both  sexes  ;  a  practice  of  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  an  instance 
in  his  Twelfth-Night,  where  Maria,  alluding  to  Malvolio's  whimsical  appearance, 
says,  *'  I  know^  my  lady  will  strike  him.'*  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  Nor  were  often  their 
iJaily  occupations,  or  their  language,  when  provoked,  in  the  least  degree  more 
feminine ;  we  are  told  that  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  "  was  a  builder, 
a  buyer  and  seller  of  estates,  a  money  lender,  a  farmer,  and  a  merchant  of  lead, 
coals  and  timber ;"  and  her  daughter  Mary,  who  married  (lilbert,  seventh  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  sent  the  following  message  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  with  whom 
she  had  quarrelled,  by  one  George  Williamson,  which  message  was 

"  Delivered  by  the  said  Williamson,  February  15,  1592,  in  the  presence  of  certain  persons 
whose  names  were  subscribed — *  IMy  Lady  hath  commanded  me  to  say  thus  much  to  you.  That 
though  yoo  be  more  wretched,  vile,  and  miserable,  than  any  creature  living  ;  and  Tor  your 
wickedness,  become  more  ugly  in  shape  than  the  vilest  toad  in  the  world  ;  and  one  to  whom  none 
of  reputation  would  vouchsafe  to  send  any  message  ;  yet  she  hath  thought  good  lo  send  thus  much 
to  you — that  she  be  contented  you  should  live  (and  doth  nowaies  wish  your  death),  but  to  ttiis 
end:  that  all  the  plagues  and  miseries  that  may  befall  any  man  may  light  upon  such  a  caitiff  as 
yon  are;  and  that  you  should  live  to  have  all  your  friends  forsake  you  ;  and,  without  your  great 
repentance,  which  she  lookelh  not  for  because  your  hath  been  so  bad,  you  will  be  damned  per- 
petually in  bell  fire.'  With  many  other  opprobrious  and  hatefull  words,  which  could  not  be 
remembered,  because  the  bearer  would  deliver  it  but  once,  as  he  said  be  was  commanded  ;  but 
said  if  he  had  failed  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  speaking  it  more  mildly,  and  not  in  terms  of  such 
disdain  as  he  was  commanded."  f 


•  NuwB  Antique,  vol.  i.  n.  367—370. 
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Of  the  male  population  of  this  period,  the  manners  seem  to  hare  been  com- 
pounded from  the  characters  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Like  Elizabeth,  they  were 
brave,  magnanimous,  and  prudent;  and  sometimes,  like  James,  credulems,  curious, 
and  dissipated.  On  the  virtues,  happily  from  their  notoriety,  there  is  little  occa- 
sion to  comment ;  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  bearing  testimony  to  their  ex- 
istence :  thus  Henlzner  iells  us, — **  The  English  are  serious,  like  the  GermaDs; 
— they  are  powerful  in  the  field,  successful  against  their  enemies,  impatient  of 
any  thing  like  slavery.''  *  But  of  the  foibles  and  vices,  as  more  evanescent  and 
mutable,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  a  few  particulars. 

Of  the  credulity  and  superstition  which  abounded  during  this  era,  and  which 
had  been  fostered  by  the  weakness  of  James,  a  suflicient  detail  has  already  been 
given  in  a  forme?  part  of  this  work ;  and  we  shall  here  merely  add,  that  Alche- 
mistry  was  one  of  tl  e  foolish  pursuits  of  the  day.  Scot,  who  has  devoted  the 
fourteenth  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  **  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  to  this  subject, 
tells  us  that  the  admirable  description  given  by  Chaucer  of  this  felly,  in  his  Cha- 
nones  Yemannes  prologue  and  tale,  still  strictly  applied  to  its  cultivators  in  1584, 
who  continued  to 


"  If  oVe  ill-favouredlie, 


And  were  alwaies  tired  bsggarlie, 

So  as  by  smelling  and  thredbare  araie, 

These  Tolke  are  linowne  and  discerned  atwaie.*)  f 

An  insatiable  curiosity  for  seeing  strange  sights,  and  hearing  strange  adventures, 
together  with  an  eai^cr  desire  for  visiting  foreign  countries,  prevailed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  w  ho  has,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  satirized  these  propensities  with  much  humour.     In  the  Tempest,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  held  up  to  scorn  the  first  of  these  foibles  in  an  admirable  strain  of   j 
sarcasm:  —  **  A  strange  fishl  Were  1  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was),  and  had  j 
but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver;   I 
there  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man:    . 
when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to   j 
see  a  dead  Indian ;"  (act  ii.  sc.  2)  a  passage  which  Mr.  Douce  has  very  appositely 
illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Batman.    *'  Of  late  years,"  says  the  Gothic  Pliny, 
'*  there  hath  been  brought  into  England,  the  cases  or  skinnes  of  such  crocodiles   i 
to  be  scene,  and  much  money  given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  policy  of  strangers 
laugh  at  our  folly,  either  that  we  are  too  wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  not  how 
to  bestow  our  money."  :|: 

Of  the  influence  arising  from  the  relation  of  strange  adventures,  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  character  of  Othello,  who  won  the  afTections  of  his  mistresi 
by  the  detail  of  his  **  hair-breadth  scapes  :"  —  ' 

*•  Wherein  of  antrcs  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  \\hose  heads  touch  heaven 

it  was  *  his^  hint  to  speak.^  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  conversation  of  this  period  very  frequently  turned    , 
upon  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  travellers,  whose  \oyages  to,  and  travels  in  the    ' 
New  World  then  occupied  much  of  the  public  attention.    Exaggeration,  from  a 
love  of  importance,  too  often  accompanied  these  narratives,  a  license  which  our 
poet  has  happily  ridiculed  in  the  following  lines:  — 


' •  '*  \^'hen  we  were  lioys. 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 


•  Hcntzner's  Travels,  p.  63,  64. 

t  D.scoveric  of  Witchcraft,  4to.  p.  355.  356.— Soot  has  token  great  liberties  with  the  text  of  Chaueer,  . 
both  in  modrruiHing  the  language,  and  in  tacking -together  widi  ly  separated  liiiiHi  and  couplets. 
i  ninntrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  14.— Batman  upon  Bartholome,  fol.  3B9.  b. 
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Wkose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we  find 

Kach  putter-out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 

Good  warrant  of.''  Tempesi.  Act  iii.  sc.  S. 

The  close  of  this  passage  alludes  to  a  practice  then  common  among  the  nume- 
mas  travellers  of  those  times,  of  putting  out  their  money,  especially  when  ahout 
to  undertake  a  long  and  hazardous  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  exorbitant 
interest  on  their  return :  a  custom  which,  Moryson  informs  us,  originated  among 
the  nobility,  but  before  1617  had  become  frequent  even  with  men  of  base  con- 
dition. Thus  we  find  Ben  Jonson,  in  1599,  representing  Puntarvolo,  in  **  Every 
Han  out  of  his  Humour,"  disclosing  such  a  scheme:  —  '*  I  do  intend,'*  says  he, 
•'  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel:  and,  because  I  will  not  altogether  go 
go  upon  expense,  1  am  determined  to  put  forth  some  live  thousand  pound,  to  be 
paid  me  Jive  for  one,  upon  the  return  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  my  dog  from  the 
Turk's  court  in  Constantinople.  If  all  or  either  of  us  miscarry  in  the  journey,  *tis 
gone:  if  we  be  successful,  why  there  will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to 
entertain  time  withal.*'     Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

To  such  a  height  had  this  passion  for  travelling  attained,  that  those  who  were 
not  able  to  accomplish  a  distant  expedition,  crossed  over  to  France  or  Italy,  and 
gave  themselves  as  many  airs  on  their  return,  as  if  they  had  been  to  the  antipodes; 
a  species  of  alTectation  which  Shaks))eare  acutely  satirizes  in  the  following  terms  : 
—  **  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller;  look,  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits;  disable 
a)l  the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost 
chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you 
have  swam  in  a  gondola.'*  * 

An  equally  severe  castigation  has  been  bestowed  on  these  superficial  ramblers, 
in  **  Observations  and  Discourses,"  published  by  Edward  Blount,  in  lG-20,  who 
informs  us,  tliat  their  discourse  made  them  every  whore  ridiculous.  *'  The  name 
of  English  gelding,"  he  adds,  '*  frights  (hem;  and  thence  they  take  occasion  to  fall 
into  the  commendation  of  a  mule,  or  an  ass.  A  pasty  of  venison  makes  them  sweat, 
and  then  swear  that  the  only  delicacies  be  mushrooms,  or  caveare,  or  snails.  A  toast 
in  beer  or  ale  drives  them  into  madness;  and  so  to  declaim  against  the  absurd  and 
ignorant  customsoftheirown  country,  and  thereupon  digress  into  the  commendation 
of  drinking  their  wine  refreshed  with  ice  or  snow.** 

The  pernicious  habit  of  gaming  had  become  almost  universal  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and,  if  we  may  credit  George  Whetstone,  had  reached  a  prodigious  de- 
gree of  excess.  Speaking  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  previous  to  the  appea- 
rance of  Shakspeare,  he  adds, 

"  But  Ihereare  in  the  bowels  of  this  famous  citic,  farrc  more  daungcrous  plays,  and  liule  re- 
prehended :  Uiat  wicked  playes  of  the  dice,  first  iineiited  by  the  dcvill  (as  Cornelius  Agrippa 
vryleih),  and  frequented  by  unhappy  men  :  the  detestable  rootc,  upon  >vhich  a  thousand  vitlanies 
trow. 

**  The  nurses  of  Ihease  (worse  than  healhenysh)  hellish  exercises  are  places  called  ordinary 
tables :  of  which  there  are  in  London,  more  in  uomber  to  honour  the  de>)Il,  than  churches  to 
serve  the  living  (lod. 

**  I  constantly  determine  to  crosse  the  streets,  wlierc  these  vile  houses  (ordinaries)  are  planted, 
toblesse  me  from  the  inliccments  of  them,  which  in  very  deed  are  many,  and  the  more  dangerous 
io  that  tbey  please  with  a  vain  hope  of  gain.  Insomuch  on  a  time,  1  heard  a  distemperate  dicer 
solemnly  sweare  that  he  faithfully  beleeved,  that  dice  were  first  made  of  the  bones  of  a  witch,  and 
cards  of  her  skin,  in  which  there  hath  ever  siihence  remained  an  inchnntmcnt  y*  whosoever  once 
taketh  delight  Id  either,  he  shall  never  have  power  utterly  to  leave  them,  for,  quoth  he,  ]  a  hun- 
dred times  vowed  to  leave  both,  yet  have  not  the  grace  to  forsake  cither."  f 

No  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  this  ruinous  habit  seems  to  have  been  omitted, 
and  we  find  the  modern  mode  of  gambling,  by  taking  the  odds,  to  have  been  fully 

*  An  You  l^ike  It,  act  iv.  kc.  1. 

f  **  The  Eitemic  (o  Vnthryftinesie :  publishing  by  I.awefl,  documents  nnd  disciplines.  &c.  By  Oeorg« 
WheUlmw,  Geot.  Printeit  at  iA>ndon  bj  Uichnrd  Jonus,  1580.*^  4to.  p.  '24,  'S2.^\ide  British  Bibliogra- 
jrhfr,  tol.  iii.  p.  601 — 604. 
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established  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for  Gilbert  Talbot, 
writing  to  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  May  the  15th,  1579,  after  in- 
forming His  Lordship,  that  the  matterof  theQueen*s  marriage  with  Monsieur ''  is 
grownc  very  colde,"  subjoins,  '*  and  yet  I  know  a  man  may  take  a  thousandc 
pounds,  in  this  towne,  to  be  bounde  to  pay  doble  so  muche  when  Mons.  cumethe 
into  Inglande,  and  treble  so  muche  when  he  marryethe  the  Q.  Ma"^.,  and  if  he 
nether  doe  the  one  nor  the  other,  to  gayne  the  thousande  poundes  cleare." 

Duelling,  at  this  period,  from  its  frequency,  had  given  rise  to  a  complicated 
system  of  rules  for  its  regulation,  and  to  fixed  schools  for  its  practice  and  improve- 
ment. The  "  Noble  Science  of  Defence,"  as  it  was  called,  included  three  degrees, 
a  Master^s,  a  Provost's,  and  a  Scholar's,  and  for  each  of  these  a  regular  prize  was 
played.  In  order,  also,  to  obviate  disputes,  *'  four  Ancient  Masters  of  Defence' 
were  constituted,  who  resided  '*  in  the  city  of  London,"  and  to  whom  not  only 
difficult  points  of  honour  were  referred,  but  tribute  was  likewise  paid  by  all  in- 
ferior professors  of  the  science. 

Nor  were  books  wanting  to  explain,  and  to  adjust,  the  causes  and  the  modes  of 
quarrelling.  Of  these  the  two  most  celebrated  were  written  by  Saviolo  and  Caranza, 
authors  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher.  The 
absurd  minuteness  of  Saviolo's  treatise,  entitled,  **  Of  Honour  and  honourable 
Quarrels,"  4to,  1595,  has  been  ridiculed  with  exquisite  humour  in  As  You  Like  It, 
where  Touchstone  says 

**  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ; — we  mst,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the  seventh 
cause. 

Jaq,    How  did  you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ;— as  thus :  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's 
beard ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was:  This  is 
called  the  Retort  courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me 
word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himsplf :  ThiH  is  called  the  Quip  modett.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
disabled  my  judgment :  This  is  call  d  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  be  would 
answer,  I  spake  not  true  :  I'his  is  cail'd  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
would  say,  I  lie  :  This  is  calPd  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  circumsiantinL 
i<nd  the  Lie  direct. -^XW  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with 
^^njf.  1  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thouglit  but  of  an  //*,  as,  If  you  said  so^  then  I  said  so;  and  they  shook 
hands,  and  swore  brothers.     Your  //'is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  If." — Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Nor  is  this  much  exaggerated ;  for  Saviolo  has  a  chapter  on  the  Diversity  of  Lies, 
and  enumerates  the  **Lie  certain,"  the  *' conditional  Lie,"  the  '*Lie  in  general," 
the  "Lie  in  particular,"  the  *' foolish  Lie,"  and  the  ^'returning  back  of  the 
Lie." 

A  taste  for  gossiping,  as  well  amongst  the  male  as  female  sex,  was  more  than 
usually  prevalent  at  this  epoch.  An  anonymous  writer  of  1620,  speaking  of  male 
gossips,  describes  their  trifling  and  vexatiously  intrusive  manners,  in  a  way  which 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evil  was  severely  felt,  and  of  great  magnitude  : 

**  It  is  a  wonder,"  says  he,  '*  to  sec  what  multiludcs  there  be  of  all  sorts  that  make  this  their 
ODly  business,  and  in  a  manner  spend  their  \^hole  lime  in  complimenl;  as  if  they  were  born  to  nu 
other  end,  bred  to  no  other  purpose,  bad  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  be  a  kind  of  Uving  walking 
ghosts,  to  haunt  and  persecute  others  wilh  unnecessary  observation. — 

'*  If  these  giddy  goers  be  forced  to  give  a  reason  Tor  their  wheeling  up  and  down  the  streets, 
their  answer  is,  they  know  not  else  how  to  pass  their  time.  And  how  tedious  it  is,  for  a  mau 
that  accounts  his  hours,  to  be  subject  to  these  vacancies,  and  apply  himself  to  lose  a  day  wilh  such 
time -passers;  who  neither  come  for  business,  nor  out  of  true  friendship,  but  only  to  spend  the 
day  ;  as  if  one  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  supply  their  idle  time  J — 

'^  After  they  have  asked  yon  bow  you  do,  and  told  some  old  or  fabulous  news,  laughed  ifsict 
or  thrice  in  your  face,  and  censured  those  they  know  you  love  not  (when,  pcradvenlure,  the  neil 
place  they  go  to,  is  to  them— -where  Ihcy  wilt  be  as  courteous  to  you) :  spoke  a  few  words  of 
fashions  and  alterations ; — made  legs  and  postures  of  the  last  edition  ;  wilh  three  or  four  diminu- 
tive oaths  and  proteslaUons  of  their  service  and  observance ;  Ihcy  then  retire." 

The  diminutive  oaths,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  quotation,  were,  unfortiH 
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nately,  considered  as  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  adopted  by  both  sexe^,  in  or- 
der to  give  spirit  and  vivacity  totlieir  language  ;  a  shocking  practice,  which  seems 
to  have  been  rendered  fashionable  by  the  very  reprehensible  habit  of  the  Queen, 
whose  oalhs  were  neither'diminulive  nor  rare ;  for  il  is  said,  that  she  never  spared 
an  oath  in  public  speech  or  private  conversation  when  she  thought  it  added 
energy  to  either.  After  this  example  in  the  highest  classes,  we  need  not  he  sur- 
prised when  Stubbes  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that,  *Mf 
they  speake  but  three  or  four  words,  yet  they  must  be  interlaced  with  a  bloudio 
oath  or  two.*' 

These  atmminable  expletives  appear  to  have  formed  no  small  share  of  the  lan- 
fiuage  of  compliment,  a  species  of  simulation  which  was  carried  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height  in  the  days  of  our  poet :  thus  Marston,  describing  the  finished  gallant, 
says,  — 

— ^— — —  '*  Markc  nothing  but  his  clothes, 
His  new  stainpt  complement;  bis  cannon  oathes; 
Marke  those."* 

Decker,  apostrophising  the  courtiers  of  his  day,  and  playing  upon  a  term  of 
(luido*s  musical  scale,  exclaims,  —  *' You  courtiers,  that  do  nothing  but  sing  the 
gamut  A-Re  of  complimental  courtesy  ;"  fand  Shakspeare,  painting  this 


"  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth, 


represents  the  Bastard  in  his  King  John,  thus  addressing  a  travelled  fop: — 

'*  My  dear  sir, 

(Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin% 

I  shall  beseech  you — That  is  question  now. 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  A  B  C  book  ; — 

0  sir,  says  answer,  at  your  best  command; 

At  your  employment ;  at  your  service ^  sir: 

NofSirt  says  question,  /,  sweet  sir,  at  yours: 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Appeunines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po), 

it  draws  toward  supper."  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

'^  What  a  deal  of  synamon  and  ginger  is  sacrificed  to  dissimulation,"  observes  Sir  William 
Coriiwallis  in  1601.  "  O,  how  blessed  do  1  take  mine  eyes  Tor  presenting  mc  with  this  sight! 
O  Signior,  the  star  that  governs  my  life  is  contentment,  give  mc  lea>e  to  interrc  myself  in  your 
nrms! — Not  so,  sir,  it  is  too  unworthy  an  inclosure  to  contain  such  preciousness,"  &.c.  This, 
and  a  cup  of  drink,  makes  the  time  as  (il  for  a  departure  as  can  be.":}: 

A  peculiar  species  of  compliment  existed  among  the  scientific  and  literary  cha- 
racters of  our  author's  times,  in  permitting  those  who  looked  up  to  them  with  re- 
verence and  esteem,  to  address  them  by  the  endearing  appellation  oi  Father; 
adopting  them,  in  fact,  as  their  literary  olfspring,  and  designating  them,  in  their 
>%orks,  by  the  title  of  sons.  In  conformity  with  this  custom, Ben  Jonson  adopted 
not  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  for  his  sons,  among  whom  were.  Cart- 
right,  Randolph,  Brome,  etc.  ;  and  the  practice  continued  to  be  observed  until  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  for  in  107G,  Charles  Cotton  dedicated  his  Com- 
plete Angler  to  his  '*most  worthy  father  and  friend,  Mr.  Izaak  Walton,  the 
elder;"  and  says  in  the  body  of  his  work,  '*  he  gives  me  leave  to  call  him  Father^ 
and  I  hope  is  not  yet  ashamed  of  his  Adopted  Son." 

This  complimental  paternity  Shaks{)eare  has  introduced  in  his  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  where  Ajax,  addressing  Nestor,  says,  —  **  Shall  I  call  you  father?"  to 
which  the  venerable  Grecian  replies,  **  Ay,  my  good  son." 

To  this  sketch  of  manners,  we  shall  add  a  brief  account  of  some  customs,  which 

*  Scourge  of  Viilantc,  1599.  hook  ii.  rat.  7.  f  QuII's  Horn-book,  p.  15. 

j  EUsayei  by  Sir  William  Comwallycff,  Eisiiy  it^ 
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more  pccuHarly  belong  to  the  province  of  Police,  commencing  with  the  inaugun) 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  entrance  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  pageantry  and  magnificence  which  once  accompanied  this  periodical assump* 
tion  of  power,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  description,  taken  from  t 
manuscript  written  in  1575: — 

**  The  day  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  be  (the  Mayor)  entreth  into  his  estate  and  oflyce:  Md  Ibe 
next  daic  following  he  goeth  by  water  to  Westmynsler,  in  most  tryumpbtyke  manner.    His  barg^ 
beinge  gnriiishcd  with  ibc  armes  or  the  eitie :  and  ncre  the  sayd  barge  goeth  a  shyppbote  of  Ibe 
Qucencs  Ma^,  beinge  trymed  upp,  and  rigged  l)ke  a  shippe  of  varrc,  wiih  dyvers  peces  of  ordi^ 
nance,  standards,  penons,  and  targetls  of  the  proper  armes  of  the  sayd  Mayor,  the  armei  of  the 
Citie,  of  his  company;  and  of  the  roaurchaiints  adventurers,  or  of  the  staple,  or  of  the  company 
of  the  newe  trades ;  neit  before  hym  goeth  the  barge  of  the  ly very  of  his  owne  company,  decked 
with  their  owne  proper  armes,  then  the  bacbclcrs  barge,  and  so  all  the  companies  in  London,  in 
order,  every  one  havingc  tlieir  owne  proper  barge  garnished  with  the  armes  of  their  company. 
And  so  passinge   alonge  the  Thamise,  landelh  at  Westmynsler,  where  he  taketh   bis  othe  in 
Thcxcbelier,  beflTore  the  judge  there  (which  is  one  of  the  cbiefe  judges  of  England),  which  done, 
he    returneth  by  water  as  afforsayd,  and   landetb  at',  Powles  wharfe,  where  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  Aldermen  take  their  horses,  aqd  in  great  pompe  passe  through  the  grcate  streete  of  the 
cilie,  called  Cheapside.     And  fyrste  of  all  cometh  ij  great  estandarts,  one  having  the  armes  of  the 
eitie,  and  the  other  the  armes  of  the  Mayor's  company  :  next  them  ij  drommes  and  a  flute,  then 
an  ensign  of  the  citie,  and  then  about  Ixi  or  \\\\  poore  men  marchinge  ij  and  two  togealher  in 
blewe  gownes,  with  redd  sleeves  and  capps,  every  one  bearinge  a  pyke  and  a  target,  wheron  is 
paynted  the  armes  of  all  them  that  have  byn  Mayor  of  the  same  company  that  this  newe  mayor  is 
of.    Then  ij  banners,  one  of  the  kyngcs  armes,  the  other  of  ihe'Mayofs  owne  proper  armes.    Then 
a  sett  of  hautboits  playinge,  and  after  them  certaync  wylTlers,  in  velvctt  coles,  and  chaynes  of 
golde,  with  white  staves  in  their  handcs,  then  the  pageant  of  tryumpbe  rychly  decked,  whereuppon 
by  certayne  fygnres  and  wrytinges,  some  matter  touchinge  justice,  and  the  office  of  a  maiesirate  is 
represented.     Then  ivj  trumpeters,   viij  and  viij  in  a  company,  havinge  banners  of  the  Mayor's 
company.     Then  certayne  w}111ers  in  velvet  cotes  and  chaynes,  with  white  staves  as  aforesa)de. 
Then  the  baohelcrs  ij  and  two  logelhcr,  in  loii?;c{:o\vnen,  with  crymson  hoodcs  on  their  shoulders 
of  sattyn  ;  which  bachelcrs  arc  chosen  every  yeare  of  the  same  company  that  the  IMayor  is  of  (but 
not  of  the  lyvery),  and  serve  as  gentlemen  on  that  and  other  festivall  dales,  to  wayte  on  the  Mayor, 
beinge  in  noml)cr  accordiiige  to  the  quantetie  of  the  company,  somciimes  sixty  or  one  hundred. 
After  them  xij  trompclersmorc,  with  banners  of  the  Mayor's  company,  then  the  dromme  and  flute 
of  the  cilie,  and  an  ensigne  of  ihe  Mayor's  company,  and  after,  the  waytes  of  the  cilie  in  blewe 
gownes,  redd  sleeves  aiid  cappes,  every  one  havinge  his  silver  collcr  about  his  neck.     Then  they 
of  the  livercy  in  their  lortgc  gownes,  every  one  havinge  his  hood  on  his  lefle  shoulder,  halfe  black 
and  halfe  redd,  the  nombcr  of  them  is  accordinge  to  the  greatnes  of  the  companye  whereof  they 
are.     After  them  followe  SheriiVes  officers,  and  then  tlic  Mayor's  officers,  with  other  officers  of 
the  citie,  as  the  comon  sargent,  and  the  chanibcrlayne  ;  next  l}efore  the  Mayor  goeth  the  sword- 
bearer,  having  on  his  hcadd  the  cappe  of  lionor,  and  the  sworde  of  the  cilie  in  his  right  hande,  in 
a  richc  skabarde,  sett  with  pearle,  and  on  his  left  hand  goelh  ihe  comon  cryer  of  the  citie,  with 
bis  great  mace  on  his  shoulder,  all  gilt.     The  Mayor  hathe  on  a  long  gowne  of  skarlet,  and  on  his 
leflo  shoulder,  a  hood  of  black  velvet,  and  a  riche  coUer  of  gold  of  SS.  about  his  necke,  and  with 
him  rydcth  the  olde  Mayor  also,  in  his  skarlet  gowne,  hood  of  velvet,  and  a  chayne  of  golde  about 
bis  neck.     Then  all  the  Aldermen  ij  and   ij  tugclher  (amongst  whom  is  the  Recorder),  all  in 
skarlet  gownes;  and  those  tliat  have  byn  Mayors,  have  chaynes  of  gold,  the  other  have  black  vel« 
vetl  tippetts.     The  ij  ShcrcflTos  come  last  of  all,  in  their  black  skarlet  gownes  and  chaynes  of 
golde. 

"  In  this  order  they  passe  alonge  through  the  cilie,  to  the  Ouyldhai!,  where  they  dyne  that  daie, 
to  the  number  of  1000  persons,  all  at  the  charge  of  the  Mayor  and  the  ij  shereffes.  This  feast 
costeth  400/. ,  whereof  the  Mayor  payeth  200/. ,  and  eche  of  the  Shcrefles  100/.  Immediately  afler 
dyner,  they  go  to  the  churche  of  St.  Paule,  every  one  of  the  aforesaid  poore'men,  k>earrynge  slalfe 
torches  and  targetls,  whiche  torches  are  lighted  when  it  is  lale,  before  they  come  from  evenynge 
prayer.  '** 

Had  the  police  of  the  city  l)een  as  strictly  regulated,  as  were  the  ceremonies 


•  A  breffe  description  of  Uie  Royall  Citie  of  l^otidon,  capital!  citie  of  this  realme  of  Ruelaml.  (Citjr  arm*. 
Wrylten  by  me  William  Smytlie  cileicn  and  liabfrdajjlier  of  Loudon,  1575  "  MS.  **  'nu"»  tw>mi)dation,' 
sajmMr.  Haslewnod,  **  forms  a  quarto  volume  of  moderate  thickoesM,  and  was  intended  for  publicatioi».' 
— British  Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  p  639—512. 
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attending  the  inauguration  of  its  chief  magistrate,  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  would  have  had  little  cause  of  complaint,  with  regard  to 
|>ersonal  protection ;  but,  though  t]ic  Statutes  of  the  Streetis  were  numerous  and 
rigid,  and  sometimes  ridiculously  minute,  for  ^o.  22  enacts,  that  '*  no  man  shall 
hlowe  any  home  in  the  night,  within  this  citie,  or  whistle  after  the  hourc  of  nyne 
of  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  paine  of  imprisonment,*'  yet  they  were  so  ill 
executed,  that,  even  in  the  day-time,  disturbances  of  the  most  atrocious  kind 
were  deemed  matters  of  common  occurrence.  Thus  Gilbert  Talbot  and  his  wife, 
writing  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  consider  the  following  acts  of 
violence  as  trifling  matters : 


•  d 


On  Thursday  laste  (Feb.  13lh,  1587),  as  my  Lordc  Rylche  was  rydynge  in  the  ilrcates, 
there  was  one  Wyndam  that  slodc  in  a  dore,  and  shnttc  a  dagge  at  him.  tbynliynge  to  have  siayne 
him;  but  Cod  provydcd  so  for  my  L.  Kytche,  that  this  Wyndam  apoynlyngc  his  servante  y*  mor- 
nynge  to  charge  his  dagge  ^"'  11  bulleus,  the  fellow,  doubtinge  he  menrc  to  doe  sum  myschefe 
w*^  it,  charged  it  only  w*^  powder  and  paper,  and  no  bulletl;  and  so  this  L's  lyfe  was  thereby 
^ved,  for  olherwyse  he  had  beene  slayne.  Wyndam  was  presently  taken  by  my  L.  Rytcbe's 
men,  and,  beynge  broughte  before  the  Counsell,  confessed  his  iniende,  but  the  cause  of  his 
quarrell  1  knowe  not ;  but  be  is  comyUed  to  the  Towrc.  The  same  daye,  also,  as  S'  John 
Conway  was  goyngc  in  the  slreetes,  M'  Lodovyke  Orrveii  came  sodenly  uppon  him,  and  stroke 
him  on  the  hedd  w*^  a  swurde,  and  but  for  one  of  S'  .lohn  Conway's  men,  who  warded  the  blow, 
he  bad  cutt  of  his  legges ;  ^et  did  he  liurtc  him  sumwhnt  on  bolhe  his  shynns :  The  Councell  senfe 
for  Lodovyko  <}reveli,  and  have  comylled  him  to  the  Marchallcye.  1  am  forced  to  trouble 
yo'  Honors  ^it*^  theses  tryfljnge  matters,  for  1  know  no  greater.''  * 

Yet  a  suflicienl  number  of  wiitchmen,  constables,  and  justices  of  the  peace  was 
not  wanting.  Of  these,  the  first  were  armed  with  halberds,  which,  in  Shak- 
spearc^s  time,  were  called  bills,  and  they  usually  carried  a  lanthorn  in  one  hand, 
and  somelimes  a  bell  in  the  other,  resting  the  halberd  on  the  sboulder.f  Not- 
withstanding these  oflicial  characters,  however,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  fre- 
quently more  elTectually  preserved  by  the  interference  of  the  apprentices,  than  by 
that  of  the  appointed  guardians  of  public  order ;  for  it  appears,  from  Shakspeare's 
dramas,  that  the  cry  of  Clubs  1  was  a  signal  for  the  apprentices  to  arm  themselves 
with  these  weapons,  and  quell  the  disturbance.  Thus  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
(actv.  sc.  3],  the  Porter's  man  says: — '*1  hit  that  woman  who  cried  out,  clubs! 
when  I  migfit  see  from  far  some  forty  Iruncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which 
were  the  hope  of  the  Strand;"  and  in  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  the  First,  even  the 
Mayor  of  London  is  represent€»d,  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  the  partizans 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  as  threatening  to  call  in 
similar  assistance : — 

"  I'll  call  for  clubsf  ifyou  will  not  away.** — Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Wc  cannot  wonder  that  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Police  should  be  slack  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
these  days,  especially  those  resident  in  the  metropolis,  were  so  open  to  bribery, 
that  many  of  them  obtained  the  appellation  of  Basket  Justices;  nor  did  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hesitate,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  describe  a 
justice  of  the  peace  as  **an  animal  who  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens  would  readily 
dispense  with  a  dozen  |>enal  laws.**  :|: 

Many  customs  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  might  with  ease  be  extracted  from  the 
dramas  of  our  |>oet;  but  to  give  them  any  relative  bearing  or  concatenation  would 
be  nearly  impossible,  and  a  totally  insulated  detail  of  minute  circumstances  would 
prove  tedious  to  the  most  perse\ering  reader.  Enough,  we  trust,  has  been 
collected  to  throw  no  feeble  light  on  the  general  manners  and  modes  of  living,  of 

*  1/odge  Iliustniliom,  vol  ii.  p.  206. 

i^  Thi*  crMtumeof  tlie  Watchinau  is  thus  roprcsciit^d  ia  llic  tille-|inge  to  Dcckor'A  ^O  per  w  O,*^  &c. 
4io    1613. 
^  O'Ewea't  Joarmlt  of  Parliament,  in  Queen  EIiiabeth*v  Keign,  p  6G1, 654. 
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the  period  under  consideration,  especially  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  flill  picture 
is  to  be  formed  from  a  combination  of  this  with  the  similar  chapter,  Id  a  former 
part  of  the  work,  on  the  costume  of  rural  life. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  Diversions  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Conrt^The  Stage ;  iU  Usages  and  Economy. 

Of  the  diversions  of  the  metropolis  and  court,  soine  were  peculiar,  and  some 
were  shared  in  common  with  the  country.  **  The  country  hath  his  recreations," 
observes  Burton,  "  the  city  his  several  Gymnicks  and  exercises,  feasts  and  merry 
meetings." — **What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  Pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at 
Coronations,  Weddings,  and  such  like  solemnities,  to  see  an  Embassadour  or  a 
Prince  met,  received,  entertained,  with  Maskes,  Shews,  Fireworks,  etc, :  *  and 
an  old  dramatic  poet,  of  1590,  gives  us  a  still  more  copious  list  of  town  amuse- 
ments:— 

**  — —  Let  nothing  that's  magnifical. 

Or  that  may  tend  to  London's  graceful  state, 
Be  unperformed,  as  showes  and  solemne  feastes, 
Watches  in  armour,  triumphes  cresset,  lights, 
Bonefires,  belles,  and  peales  of  ordinannce 
And  pleasure.     8ee  that  plaies  be  published, 
Mai-games  and  maskes,  with  mirth  and  minstrelsie, 
Pageants  and  school-feastes,  beares  and  puppet-plaies. 

**  Every  palace,"  continues  Burton,  ''every  city  almost,  hath  his  peculiar  walks, 
cloysters,  terraces,  groves,  theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recrexitionsTt 
and  we  purpose,  in  this  chapter,  giving  some  account  of  the  leading  articles  thus 
enumerated,  but  more  particularly  of  the  stage,  as  being  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  design  and  texture  of  our  work. 

As  the  principal  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  discussion  will  be  the  amiiso- 
ments  usually  appropriated  to  the  capital;  those  which  it  has  in  common  with 
the  country  shall  be  first  enumerated,  though  in  a  more  superficial  way. 

Of  these,  card-playing  seems  to  have  been  as  universal  in  the  days  of  EHzaheth, 
as  in  modern  times,  and  carried  on,  too,  with  the  same  ruinous  consequences  to 
property  and  morals  ;  for  though  Stowe  tells  us,  when  commemorating  the 
customs  of  London,  that  "from  All-IIallows  eve  to  the  day  following  Candlemas- 
day,  there  was,  among  other  sports,  playing  at  cards  for  counters,  nails,  and 
points,  in  every  house,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gain,"  yet  we  learn  from  con- 
temporary satirists,  from  Gosson,  Stubbes,  and  Norlhbrooke,§  that  all  ranks,  and 
especially  the  upper  classes,  were  incurably  addicted  to  gaming  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  amusement,  which  they  considered  equally  as  seductive  and  pernicious  as 
dice. 

The  games  at  cards  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  now  obsolete,  are,  1.  Primero, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  game  of  cards  in  England.  It  was  very  fashion- 
able in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  who  represents  Henry  the  Eighth  playing  '*at 
primero  with  the  duke  of  Suifolk;"  (Act.  v.  fc.  1.)  and  FalstafT  exclaiming  in 

*  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  fo).  8lh  edit.  p.  171.  col.  i. 

+  ^  Th«  Pleasant  and  Stately  Morall  of  the  Three  l^ordes  and  Three  Ladies  of  Loodoo,**  ice.  London, 
16d0.  Vide  Strutt'ti  Sports  and  Pastuiies,  Introduce,  p.  xxviii.;  and  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  toI.  i. 
p.  350,  351. 

i  Anatoniie  of  Melancholy,  p.  172.  col.  i. 

$  "  Schoole  of  Abuve,"  ^  Auatomie  of  Abuses,*^  and  ^  Treatise  ngaint  Diceiag,  Card-plajbg*'  %fc. 
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the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  "I  never  prospered  since  I  foreswore  myself  at 
primero."    Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

The  mode  of  playing  this  curious  game  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from 
Mr.  Barrington's  papers  upon  card-playing,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Archseo- 
logia: — 


i< 


Each  player  had  four  cards  dealt  to  bim  one  by  one,  tbe  leven  was  the  highest  card  in  point 
of  number  that  he  could  avail  himseirof,  which  counted  for  twenly-one,  the  six  counted  for 
sixteen,  the  five  Tor  fifteen,  and  the  ace  for  tbe  same,  but  tbe  two,  the  three,  and  the  four, 
for  their  respective  points  only.  Tbe  Itnave  of  heats  was  commonly  fixed  upon  for  the  quinola, 
which  the  player  might  make  what  card  or  suit  he  thought  proper;  if  ihe  cards  were  of  different 
suits,  the  highest  number  won  the  primero,  if  they  were  all  of  one  colour  he  that  held  them  won 
the  flush.'*  * 

2.  Trump,  nearly  coeval  in  point  of  antiquity  >vith  primero,  and  introduced  in 
"Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,"  a  comedy,  first  acted  in  1501,  where  Dame  Chat, 
addressing  Diccon,  says, — 

"  We  be  fast  set  at  trump,  man,  bard  by  tbe  fyre;  >* 

and  we  learn  from  Decker  that,  in  1612,  it  was  much  in  vogue : — 

*'To  spealte,"  be  remarlis.  *'of  all  the  sleights  used  by  card-players  in  all  sorts  of  games 
would  but  weary  you  that  are  to  read,  and  bee  but  a  thanlilesse  and  unplcasing  labour  for  me  to 
set  them  down.  Omitting,  therefore,  tbe  deccipts  practised  (even  in  tbe  fayre$t  and  most  civill 
companies)  at  Primero,  Saint  Maw,  Tnanp,  and  such  like  games,  1  will,  &c."  f 

3.  Gloek.  This  game  is  alluded  to  twice  by  Shakspeare;:|:  and  from  a  passage 
in  Cook's  '*  Green's  Tu  Quoque,"  appears  to  have  beeq  held  in  much  esteem  : — 

*'  Scat,    Come,  gentlemen,  what  is  your  game  ? 
Staines,    Why,  gleek  ;  thai'a  your  only  game;  '* 

it  is  then  proposed  to  play  either  at  twelve^penny  gleek,  or  crown  gleek.§ 

To  these  may  Le  added,  Grcsco,  Mount  Saint,  New  Cut,  Knave  out  of  Doors, 
and  Ruff,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  old  plays,  and  were  favourites  among  our 
ancestors.** 

Tables  and  Dice,  enumerated  by  Burton  after  cards,  include  some  games  un- 
known to  the  present  day  ;  such  as  tray-trip,  mum-chance,  philosopher's  game, 
novum,  etc. ;  the  first  is  noticed  by  Shakspeare  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  appears, 
from  a  note  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  have  lieon  a  species  of  draughts  ;  the  second  was 
also  a  game  at  tables,  and  is  coupled  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  ^^  Alchemist**  with 
tray-trip  ;  the  third  is  mentioned  by  Burton,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Strutt  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. — *'  It  is  called/'  says  the  author,  '*  *  a  num- 
ber fight,*  because  in  it  men  fight  and  strive  together  by  the  art  of  counting  or  num- 
bering how  one  may  take  his  adversary*s  king  and  erect  a  triumph  upon  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  calculations  ;**  and  the  fourth  is  introduced  by  Shakspean;  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  (Act  v.  sc.  2) ;  **  it  was  properly  called  Novum  quinque,*'  remarks 
Mr.  Douce,  **  from  the  two  principal  throws  of  the  dice,  nine  and  five  ; — was  called 
in  French  Quinque-nove,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in\ented  in  Flanders.** 

The  immoralities  to  which  dice  have  given  birth,  we  are  authorised  in  consider^ 
ingy  from  the  proverbial  phraseology  of  Shakspeare,  to  have  been  as  numerous  in 

*  SporUiDd  Pavtimes,  4to.  1810.  p.  291,  '292.  f  Bclinan  of  I.ondon,  8ig  F2. 

i  Mid)tuinm<*r  Night'n Dream,  net  lii.  hc.  I.     UoinpoaDdJuliGt,uctiv.  sc.  5. 

ft  In  the  Complfmt  Gamciiter,  Sad  edit.  1676,  p.  90,  may  be  found  the  mode  of  playing  thin  game. 

The  int  of  these  games  u  mentioned  in  ^  Eiutwurd  Hoe,  printed  in  1606,  atid  written  by  Ben  Jon«on, 
George  Chapman,  and  John  Martiton ;  the  second  in  the  ^  Dumn  Knight,**  the  production  of  Lewin  IMachin, 
1608;  the  third  in  **  A  Woman  killed  with  KindnesH,**  written  by  TliomaH  Hey  wood,  1617,  where  are  aUo 
uottced  Lodam,  Noddy,  Po«t  and  Pair,  a  specieii  of  Brag,  Knave  out  of  D(Hir«,  and  Unlfi  this  last  beiii^ 
Homethiog  like  Whist,  snd  pla>ed  in  four  diflferent  ways,  under  ihc  names  of  Rnglisli  Ruff,  French  Kuff, 
Pouhle  Kuff,  and  Wide  Kuff. — Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  445. 
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his  time  as  at  present.  The  expressions  '^  false  as  dice/**  and  ^*  false  as  dicers* 
oaths,'*  f  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  anex:dote,  taken  from  an  anonymous 
MS.  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First : — 

"Sir  William  Herbert,  playing  at  dice  witli  anollier  gentleman,  there  rose  some  quesii«)ns 
about  a  cast.  Sir  William's  antagonist  declared  it  was  a  Tour  and  a  five ;  he  as  posiiively  insisted 
that  it  was  a  five  and  a  six  ;  the  other  then  swore  with  a  bitter  imprecation,  that  it  was  as  he  had 
said;  Sir  William  then  replied,  *  Thou  art  a  perjured  knave ;  for  give  me  a  sixpence,  and  if  there 
be  a  four  upon  ihe  dice,  1  will  return  you  a  thousand  pounds ;'  at  which  ihe  other  was  presently 
bashed,  for  indeed  the  dice  were  false,  and  ofahigh  cut,  without  a  four.''  ^ 

Dancing  was  an  almost  daily  amusement  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  Queen 
was  peculiarly  fond  of  this  exercise,  as  had  been  her  father  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
the  taste  for  it  became  so  general,  during  her  reign,  that  a  great  part  of  the  leisure 
of  almost  every  class  of  society  was  spent,  and  especially  on  days  of  festivity,  in 
dancing. 

To  dance  elegantly  was  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  to  the  favour  of 
Her  Majesty ;  and  her  courtiers,  therefore,  strove  to  rival  each  other  in  this  pleas- 
ing accomplishment ;  nor  were  their  elTorts,  in  many  instances,  unrewarded.  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  we  are  told,  owed  his  promotion,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
skill  in  dancing ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  anecdote,  Gray  opens  his  ^'  Long 
Story"  with  an  admirable  description  of  his  merit  in  this  department,  which,  as 
containing  a  most  just  and  excellent  picture,  both  of  the  architecture  and  manners 
of  **  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,*'  as  well  as  of  the  dress  and  agility  of  the 
knight,  we  with  pleasure  transcribe.  Stoke-Pogeis,  the  scene  of  the  narrative, 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Hattons : — 


M 


In  )3ritain's  isle,  no  matter  where. 
An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands; 
The  liuntiiigdons  and  Hallons  there 
Employed  the  powY  of  Fairy  hands 

To  raise  the  cieling's  fretted  height, 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clothing, 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 


Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 
When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
My  grave  Lord -Keeper  led  the  brawls; 
The  seal  and  maces  dauc'd  before  him. 

His  bushy  beard  and  shoe-strings  green, 
liis  high-crown*d  hat  and  sattin  doultlet, 
Mov'd  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 
Tho'  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it.*^ 


The  Brawl,  a  species  of  dance,  here  alluded  to,  is  derived  from  the  French 
word  braule,  '*  indicating, "  observes  Mr.  Douce,  **  a  shaking  or  swinging 
motion. — It  was  performed  by  several  persons  uniting  hands  in  a  circle,  and 
giving  each  other  continual  shakes,  the  steps  changing  with  the  tune,  it 
usually  consisted  of  three  pas  and  a  pied-joint,  to  the  time  of  four  strokes  of 
the  bow;  which,  being  repeated,  was  termed  a  double  brawl.  With  this 
dance,  balls  were  usually  opened.'*^ 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  entertained  as  high  an  idea  of  the  eflicacy  of  a 
French  brawl,  as  probably  did  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  when  he  exhibited  before 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  he  makes  Moth  in  Lovers  Labour*s  Lost  ask  Arinado, — 
**  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl?"  and  he  then  exclaims, 
**  These  betray  nice  wenches,**  (Act  iii.  sc.  1.)  That  several  dances  were  in- 
cluded under  the  term  brawls,  appears  from  a  passage  in  Shelton*s  Don  Quixote: 
— **  After  this  there  came  in  another  artiticial  danre,  of  those  called  Brawles  ;" 
and  Mr.  Douce  informs  us,  that  amidst  a  great  variety  of  brawls,  noticed  in  Thoi- 
not  Arbeau*s  treatise  on  dancing,  entitled  "  Orrhesographie,'*  occurs  a  Scottish 
brawl ;  and  he  adds  that  this  dance  continued  in  fashion  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.** 

Another  dance  of  much  celebrity  at  this  period,  was  the  Pavin  or  Pavan,  which, 
from  the  solemnity  of  its  measure,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  utter  aversion  by 


•  Winter's  Tale,  act  i.  ne,  2. 

I  Strutt'jf  Sports  and  Pastimc)i.|n.  272. 

'*  liluiitrationt,  vol.  i.  p.  219,  m 


I 


Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 
illustratious,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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ur  Toby  Belch,  who,  in  reference  to  his  intoxicated  surgeon,  exclaims,—^**  Then 
ie*s  a  rogue.  Aflcr  a  passy-measurc,  or  a  pavin,  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue/'  This 
8  the  text  of  Mr.  Tyr^hitt ;  but  the  old  copy  reads, — *'  Then  he*s  a  rogue,  and 
I  passy  measure's  pavyn,*'  which  is  probably  correct ;  for  the  pavan  was  rendered 
till  more  grave  by  the  introduction  of  the  passamezzo  air,  which  obliged  the 
lancers,  after  making  several  steps  round  the  room,  to  cross  it  in  the  middle  in 
slow  step  or  cinque  pace.  This  alteration  of  time  occasibned  the  term  passa- 
nezzo  to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  several  dances  ;  thus  we  read  of  the  passa- 
nezzo  galliard,  as  well  as  the  passamezzo  pavan  ;  and  Sir  Toby,  by  applying  the 
atter  a|>peliation  to  his  surgeon,  meant  to  call  him,  not  only  a  rogue,  but  a  solemn 
;oxcomb. 

"  The  pavan,  rrom  paro,  a  peacock/*  observes  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  "is a  grave  and  majestick 
lance.  The  method  of  dancing  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dressed  with  a  cap  and  sMrord, 
\j  those  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  tn  gowns 
ritb  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.  This 
lance  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  figure  is  given  i^Wh  the 
:baraclers  for  the  step,  in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinot  Arbeau. — Of  the  passamezzo  little  is  to 
)e  said,  ciccpt  that  it  was  a  favourite  air  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ligon,  in  his  His- 
ory  of  Rarbadoes,  mentions  a  passamezzo  galliard,  which,  in  the  year  1647,  a  Padre  in  that 
stand  played  to  him  on  the  lute ;  ihe  very  same,  he  says,  with  an  air  of  that  kind  whkh  in 
$hak«peare'8  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  originally  played  to  Sir  John  FalstaCf  *nd  Doli 
Fearshect,  by  Sneak,  the  musician,  there  named." 

Of  equal  gravity  with  the  "  doleful  pavin,"  as  Sir  W.  D'Avcnant  calls  it,  was 
'  The  Sleasiirc,**  to  tread  which  was  the  relaxation  of  the  most  dignitied  charac- 
ters in  the  state,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  revelry  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  the 
gravest  lawyers  were  often  found  treading  the  measures.  Shakspeare  puns  upon 
ihe  name  of  this  dance,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  Scotch  jig,  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  where  he  introduces  Beatrice  telling  her  cousin  Hero, — 

'*  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be  not  woo'd  in  good  lime:  if  the  prince 
^  too  important,  tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For 
bear  me.  Hero:  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque- 
jMce:  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical;  the  wedding,  man- 
uerly- modest,  as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with 
liistiad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster,  till  he  sink  into  bis  grave."    Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

A  more  brisk  and  lively  step  accompanied  the  Canary  dance,  which  was,  like- 
wise, very  fashionable : —  '*  I  have  seen  a  medicine,"  says  Lafeu  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  female  charms, — 

^  That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary. 
With  apriUly  fire  and  motion ;  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

ind  Moth  advises  Armado,  when  dancing  the  brawl,  to  '^Canary  if  with  his 
Feet. 

The  mode  of  performing  this  dance,  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  the 
treatise  of  Thoinot  Arbeau: — 

"  A  lady  is  taken  out  by  a  gentleman,  and  after  dancing  together  to  the  cadences  of  Ihe  proper 
lir,  he  leaps  her  to  the  end  of  the  hall ;  this  done  he  retreats  back  to  the  original  spot,  alwa)s 
coking  at  the  lady.  Then  he  makes  up  to  her  again,  with  certain  steps,  and  retreats  as  before. 
His  partner  performs  the  same  ceremony,  which  is  several  limes  repealed  by  both  parties,  with 
rarious  strange  fantastic  steps,  very  much  in  the  savage  style."    Vol.  i.  p.  221. 

Beside  the  brawl,  the  pavan,  the  measun*,  and  the  canary,  several  other  dances 
nere  in  vogue,  under  the  general  titles  of  corantoes,  lavoltos,  jigs,  galliards,  and 
^ncies,  but  the  four  which  wo  have  selected  for  more  peculiar  notice,  appear  to 
iiave  been  the  most  celebrated. 

It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  civilisation  during  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth,  that  the  barbarous  sport  of  Bear  and  Bull-baiting  should  have  been  , 
as  favourite  a  diversion  of  the  court,  nobility,  and  gentry,  as  of  the  lowest  class  . 
of  society.     Indeed  it  would  appear,  from  an  order  issued  by  the  privy  council, 
in  July,  1591,  that  the  populace  had  earlier  than  their  superiors  become  tired  of 
this  cruel  spectacle,  and  had  given  a  marked  preference  to  the  amusements  of  the 
stage ;  for  it  is  enacted  in  the  above  order,  that  there  should  be  no  plays  pub- 
licly  exhibited   on  Thursdays;  because  on  Thursdays,  bear-baiting  and  such 
like  pastimes  had  been  usually  practised;  and  four  days  afterwards  an  injunction 
to  the  same  elTect  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which,  after  justly  reprobating 
the  performance  of  plays  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  added,  that  on  *^all  other  days  of 
the  week  in  divers  place  the  players  do  use  to  recite  their  plays  to  the  great  hurt  . 
and  destruction  of  the  game  of  bear-baiting,  and  like  pastimes,  which  are  main- 
tained for  her  Majesty's  pleasure."  * 

History  informs  us  that  Elizabeth^s  pleasure  was  thus  gratified  at  an  early 
period  of  her  life,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  tlie  close  of  her  reign.  When  con- 
fined at  Hatfield  house,  she,  and  her  sister,  Queen  Mary,  were  recreated  with 
a  grand  exhihition  of  bear-baiting,  '^with  which  their  highnesses  were  right 
well  content."  •{•  Soon  after  she  had  ascended  the  throne,  she  entertained  the 
French  ambassadors  with  hear  and  bull-baiting,  and  stood  a  spectatress  of  the 
amusement  until  six  in  the  evening;  a  similar  exhibition  took  place  the  next 
day  at  Paris-Garden,  for  the  same  party ;  and  even  twenty-seven  years  poste- 
rior. Her  Majesty  could  not  devise  a  more  welcome  gratification  for  the  Danish 
ambassador,  than  the  display  of  such  a  spectacle  at  Greenwich. 

So  decided  a  partiafity  for  this  savape  pastime  would,  of  course,  induce  her 
courtiers  to  take  care  that  their  mistress  should  not  be  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  and  more  especially  when  she  honoured  them  with  one  of  her  periodical 
visits.  Accordingly  Laneham  tells  us,  that  when  she  was  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
in  1575,  not  less  than  thirteen  bears  were  provided  for  her  diversion,  and  that 
these  were  baited  with  a  large  species  of  ban-dogs. 

An  example  thus  set  by  royalty  itself,  soon  spread  through  every  rank,  and 
bear  and  bull-baiting  became  one  of  the  most  general  amusements  in  England. 
Shakspeare  has  alluded  to  it  in  more  than  twenty  places,  and  it  has  equally  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  historian.  Hentzner,  whose  Itine- 
rary was  printed  in  Latin,  A.D.  1598,  was  a  spectator  at  one  of  these  exhibitions, 
which  he  describes  in  the   following  manner:  speaking  of  the  theatre,  he  says, 

**There  is  still  anoUicr  place,  buill  in  the  Torin  of  a  theatre,  ^hich  serves  for  ihe  baiting  of  bulls 
and  bears  ;  Ihcy  are  fastened  behind,  and  then  worried  by  great  English  bull-dogs,  but  not  with- 
out great  risque  to  the  dogs,  Troin  the  horns  of  the  one,  and  the  teelh  of  the  other  ;  and  it  some- 
Umes  happens  they  arc  killed  on  the  spot ;  fresh  ones  arc  immediately  supplied  in  the  places  of 
those  that  are  wounded  or  tired."  P.  29,  30.  He  then  adds  an  account  of  a  still  more  inhuman 
pastime: — "To  this  entertainment,  there  often  follows  that  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear,  which  is 
performed  by  five  or  six  men,  standing  circularly  \vith  whips,  which  they  eiercise  upon  him  without 
any  mercy,  as  he  cannot  escape  from  them  because  of  his  chain  ;  he  defends  himself  with  all  his 
force  and  sltill,  throwing  down  all  who  come  within  his  reach,  and  are  not  active  enough  to  get  out 
of  it,  and  tearing  the  whips  out  of  their  hands,  and  breaking  them."  Stowe,  in  the  edition  of 
his  Survey  printed  in  1618,  remarks,  that  **as  for  the  bayling  of  Bulles  and  Beares,  they  are 
till  this  day  much  frequented,  namely,  in  Bearc-gardens  on  the  Bankside,  wherein  be  prepared 
^cafTolds  for  beholders  to  stand  upon."  P.  147. 

The  admission  to  these  gardens  was  upon  easy  terms,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
spectators  paid  *'  one  pennie  at  the  gale,  another  at  the  entrie  of  the  scaflbid, 
and  a  third  for  quiet  standing."  :j:  It  was  usual  also  for  the  bearward  to  parade 
the  streets  with  his  animal,  who  had  frequently  a  monkey  on  his  back  and  was 
preceded  by  a  minstrel.  The  bear  was  generally  complimented  with  the  name 
of  his  keeper :  thus,  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  there  was  a  celebrated  one  at  Paris 

•  Chalmers's  Apology,  p  880.  t  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  86. 

i  Pemmbiilatioii  of  Kent,  1570,  p  248. 
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GardeD  called  Sackerson.  '<  I  have  seen  Sackcrson loose/'  says  Slender,  ^'twenty 
iimes;  and  have  taken  him  by  the  chain:  but,  I  if^arrant  you,  the  women  have 
so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  passed  : — but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em  ; 
they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things ;"  *  in  the  "Puritan'*  published  in  1607, 
occurs  one  named  George  Stone;  and  in  the  "  Humorous  Lovers,  "  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  printed  in  1617,  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  tlie  appellation  of  another. 

A  diversion  infinitely  more  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  its  accompaniments,  once 
of  great  utilily,  and  unattended  with  the  smallest  vestige  of  barbarism  or  inhumanity^ 
we  have  now  to  record  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  long  bow,  which,  though 
greatly  on  the  decline,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  weapon  of  warfare,  still 
lingered  amongst  us  as  a  species  of  amusement.  Various  attempts,  indeed,  had 
!>een  made  by  the  nearly  immediate  predecessors  of  Elizabeth,  to  revive  the  use 
of  the  longbow  as  a  mihtary  weapon ;  but  with  very  partial  success : — 

'*The  most  Tamous,  prudent,  polUike  and  grave  prince  K.  Henry  the  1"  says  Robinson,  *'wa8 
he  first  Phcnix  in  rhusing  out  a  number  of  chicre  Archers  to  give  daily  attendance  upon  his  per- 
son, v^hom  he  named  his  Garde,  liut  the  high  and  mighty  renowned  prinee  his  son.  K.  H.  8, 
^ann.  1509)  not  onely  with  great  prowes  and  praise  proceeded  in  that  which  his  father  had  begon  ; 
but  also  added  greater  dignity  unto  the  same,  like  a  most  roial  renowned  David,  enacting  a  good 
and  godly  statute  (ann.  33.  H.  8.  cap.  0)  Tor  the  use  and  exercise  of  shooting  in  every  degree. 
And  Turther  more  for  the  maintenance  of  ttie  same  lauilable  exercise  in  this  honourable  city  of  Lon- 
don by  his  gratious  charter  confirmed  unto  the  worshipful  citizens  of  the  same,  this  your  now  famous 
order  of  Knightes  of  Prince  Arthure's  Round  Tabic  or  Society  :  like  as  in  his  life  time  when  ho 
saw  a  good  Archer  indecde,  he  chose  him  and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  the  same 
order."  f 

To  this  **Auncient  Order,  Societie,  and  Unitie  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure," 
as  it  was  termed,  and  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes,  under  the  character  of  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Archery  owed,  for 
some  time,  considerable  support;  but  ultimately  it  contributed  to  hasten  its  dechne. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  who 
was  so  expert  a  bowman,  that  every  skilful  shooter  was  complimented  with  his 
name,  the  society  flourished  abundantly  ;  its  captain  being  honoured  with  his 
title,  and  the  other  members  being  termed  his  knights.  His  brother  Henry  was 
equally  attached  to  the  art,  but  unfortunately,  having  appointed  a  splendid  match 
at  shooting  with  the  long  bow,  at  Windsor,  an  inhabitant  of  Shoreditch,  London, 
joining  the  archers,  exhibited  such  extraordinary  skill,  that  the  King,  delighted 
with  his  performance,  humorously  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  an 
appellation  which  not  only  superseded  the  former  title,  but,  being  copied  by  the 

ibrior  members,  in  assuming  the  rank  of  Marquis,  Earl,  etc.,  threw  such  a 
degree  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  over  the  business,  as  finally  brought  contempt 
upon  the  art  itself. 

The  Society,  however,  still  subsisted  with  much  magnificence  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  very  year  that  Robinson  published  his  book  in  support  of 
Archery,  namely,  in  1583, 

'*  A  grand  shooting  match  was  held  in  London,  and  the  captain  of  the  archers  assuming  bis  title 
of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  summoned  a  suit  of  nominal  nobility  under  the  titles  of  IMarquis  of  Barlo,  of 
Cterkenwell. of  Islington,  of  Hoxton,  ofShacklewell,  and  Earl  of  Pancrass,  etc.,  aud  these  mceiiug 
together  at  the  appointed  time,  with  their  different  companies,  proceeded  in  a  pompous  march  from 
Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  consisting  of  three  thousand  archers,  sumptuously  apparelled ;  nine 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  them  having  chains  of  gold  about  ibeir  necks.  This  splendid  company 
was  guarded  by  four  thousand  wliifilers  and  billinen,  besides  pages  and  footmen.  They  passed 
Ibroflgh  Broad-street,  the  residence  of  their  captain,  and  thence  into  Moorfields,  by  Finsbury,  and 


*  M.  W.  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


the 

this  day 

vol.  i.  p.  125, 127. 
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so  on  lo  SmithOeld,  where  having  performed  seTeral  evolations,  they  shot  at  a  target  for 
honour."  * 

Notwithstanding  this  hrilliant  celebration,  it  appears  that,  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, the  disuse  of  archery  was  so  general,  that  the  ^^Compauies  of  Bowyers  and 
Fletchers'*  made  heavy  complaints,  and  procured  a  work  to  be  written,  in  order 
to  place  before  ^^the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  England,"  their  distress,  and 
deprivation  of  subsistence,  from  the  neglect  of  the  bow.  The  work  is  entitled, 
>' A  briefe  Treatise,  To  proove  the  necessitie  and  excellence  of  the  Vse  of  Arche- 
He.  Abstracted  out  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  by  R.  S.  Perused  and 
allowed  by  Aucthoritie.*'  4to,  1596.  This  was  one  of  the  last  attempts  to  revive 
the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  it  records  a  contemporary  and  successful 
effort  to  repel  cavalry  by  its  adoption  on  the  part  of  a  rebel  force. 

**  About  Barlliolomcw  tyde  last,  1595,"  relates  the  author,  *Mhcrc  came  out  of  Scotland  one 
James  Forgeson.  bowyer  to  the  King  of  Scots,  vho  credibly  reported,  that  about  two  years  past, 
certaine  rcbellesdid  rise  there  against  the  King,  who  sent  against  them  five  hundred  bortemen  well 
appointed.  They  meeting  three  hundred  of  the  rebel's  bowmen,  encountered  each  with  other, 
when  the  bow  men  slue  two  hundred  and  fourscore  of  their  horses,  and  killed,  wounded,  and  sore 
hurt  most  part  of  the  Kinge's  men.  Whereupon  the  said  Forgcson  was  sent  hether  from^tbe  King 
\vith  commission  to  buy  up  ten  thousandc  bowes  and  bowstaves:  but  because  he  could  not  speed 
beer,  he  went  over  into  the  East  countries  for  them."  f 

The  Toxophilus  of  Ascham,  first  published  in  1544,  was  written  in  order 
"  that  stil,  according  to  the  olde  wont  of  Englande,  youth  should  use  it  for  the 
most  honest  pastime  in  peace,  that  men  might  handle  it  as  a  most  sure  weapon 
in  warre."  P.  55.  The  latter  of  these  purposes  so  completely  failed,  that  the 
use  of  the  bow  as  an  offensive  or  defensive  weapon  of  warfare  totally  ceased  in 
the  time  of  James  the  First:  but  the  former  was  partially  gained,  as  the  treatise 
of  Ascham  certainly  contributed  to  prolong  the  reign  of  archery  as  a  mere  re- 
creation, though  it  could  not  retrieve  its  character  as  an  instrument  for  the  de- 
struction of  game,  So  early,  indeed,  as  1531,  we  learn  fnm  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's 
•*  Boke  named  the  Governour,"  that  crossbows  and  guns  had  then  superseded  the 
long-bow,  in  the  sports  of  the  field  : 

*'  Verylye  I  suppose,"  says  he,  *Mhat  before  crosbowes  and  handegunnes  were  broughte  into 
this  realmc,  by  the  sleyghte  of  our  enemies,  to  the  entent  lo  distroye  the  noble  defence  of  archery  e, 
conlinuall  use  of  shootyngc  in  the  longc  bowe  made  the  feate  soo  perfcctc  and  eiacte  among  eng- 
lyshemcn,  that  thei  than  as  surely  and  soone  kylled  suchc  game  whiche  thei  lysted  to  have,  as  Ihei 
nowe  can  do  with  the  crossebowe  or  gunne."  i 

The  cross-bow  was  the  fashionable  instrument  for  killing  game,  even  with 
the  ladie.s,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth;  the  Queen  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  sport, 
and  her  example  was  eagerly  followed  by  the  female  part  of  her  court.  Shak- 
speare  represents  the  Princess  and  her  ladies,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  thus  em- 
ployed (act.  iv.  sc.  1),  and  Mr.  Lodge  informs  us,  through  the  medium  of  a 
letter,  written  by  Sir  Francis  Leake  in  1G05,  that  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Cavendish  family,  were  ardently  attached  to  this  diversion.^ 

That  the  pastime  of  shooting  with  the  long  bow  was  often  commuted,  in  the 
capital,  for  amusements  of  a  much  less  innocent  nature,  we  learn  from  Stowo, 
who  attributes  the  decline  of  archery,  as  a  diversion,  lo  the  enclosure  of  common 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis : — 

'*  What  should  I  spcakc,"  says  he,  **  of  ihe  ancient  dayly  ciercises  in  the  long  bow  by  citizens 
of  this  ciiic,  now  almoste  cleane  left  off  and  forsaken  :  I  over  passe  it :  for  by  the  mcanes  of  closing 

*  StnittN  Sporn  and  Pastimes,  p  63  ,  from  StryptN  London,  vol.  i.  p.  1^.— In  1684,  appeared ''A 
reroL'inbrancc  of  the  worthy  show  and  Khootin^  by  llic  Duke  of  Shoroditch  and  hinasHOciateM  the  worshipful 
citizen!!  of  l^ndou,  upon  TiieHdny  the  17tli  of  September,  1583,  get  fortli  accordiog  to  the  truth  tliere^,  U> 
(he  everlasling  honour  of  the  game  of  Khootiiig  in  the  loug  how.    B.  W.  M.** 

+  Briti«h  liibliotfrapher,  vol  i.  p.  448.  i  Edit.  1653.  p.  63. 

f  lIIuKtratioiis  of  Biiliith  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  895. 
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ia  of  common  groandf ,  oor  Archers  for  wtnt  of  roomo  to  ihoote  abroad,  creep  into  bowling  alHea 
and  ordinarie  didng-houses  neerer  borne,  where  Ihej  have  roome  enough  to  hazard  their  money  at 
nnlawruli  garnet.  *'  * 

Among  the  amuscmonts  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  metropolis,  and 
which  better  than  any  other  exhibits  the  fashionable  mode,  at  that  time,  of  dis- 
posing of  the  day,  we  may  enumerate  the  custom  of  publicly  parading  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
Paul's  Walk,  as  it  was  called,  was  daily  frequented  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
profeMsional  men ;  here,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  forc^noon,  and  from  three  to 
six  in  the  afternoon,  they  met  to  converse  on  business,  politics,  or  pleasure;  and 
hither  too,  in  order  to  acquire  fashions,  form  assignations  lor  the  gaming  table, 
or  shun  the  grasp  of  the  baililT,  came  tlie  gallant,  the  gamester,  and  the  debtor, 
the  stale  knight,  and  the  captain  out  of  service;  and  here  it  was  that  FalstafT 
purchased  Bardolph;  **  I  bought  him,"  says  the  jolly  knight,  '*  at  Paurs."f 

Of  the  various  purposes  for  which  this  temple  was  frequented  by  the  loungers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Decker  has  left  us  a  most  entertain- 
ing account,  and  from  his  tract  on  this  subject,  'published  in  1609,  we  shall 
extract  a  few  passages  which  throw  no  incurious  light  on  the  follies  and  dissipa- 
tion of  the  age. 

The  supposed  tomb  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  in  reality  that  of 
Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  appears  to  have  been  a  privileged  part  of  the 
Cath<Hlral : — 

'*  The  Duke's  tomb/*  observes  Decker,  addressing  the  gallant,  <*  Is  a  sanclaary ;  and  will  keep 
you  alive  from  worms,  and  land  rats,  Ihat  long  to  be  feeding  on  your  carcass  :  Ihere  you  may  spend 
your  legs  In  winter  a  whole  afternoon  ;  converse,  plot,  laugh,  and  talk  any  thing  ;  jest  at  yoor 
creditor,  even  to  his  face ;  and  in  the  evening,  even  by  lamp-light,  steal  out ;  and  so  cozen  a 
whole  covey  of  abominable  catch-polls. '*  ^ 

Such  was  the  resort  of  the  male  fashionable  world  to  this  venerable  Gothic 
pile,  that  it  was  customary  for  trades-people  to  frequent  its  aisles  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  collecting  the  dresses  of  the  day. 

**  If  you  determine  to  enter  into  a  neiv  suit,  warn  your  tailor  to  attend  you  In  Pauls,  who,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  shall  like  a  spy  discover  the  stuff,  colour,  and  fashion  of  any  doublet  or  hoia 
that  dare  be  seen  there,  and,  stepping  behind  a  pillar  to  611  his  table  books  with  those  notes,  will 
presently  send  you  into  the  world  an  accomplished  man ;  by  which  means  you  shall  wear  yonr 
clothes  in  print  with  the  first  edition."  $ 

The  author  even  condescends  to  instruct  his  beau,  when  he  has  obtained  bis 
suit,  how  best  to  eihibit  it  in  St.  PauVs,  and  concludes  by  pointing  out  other 
recourses  for  killing  time,  on  withdrawing  from  the  cathedral. 

**  Rend  your  course  directly  In  ihe  middle  line,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  church  may  appear 
to  be  yours ;  where,  in  view  of  ail,  you  may  publish  your  suit  in  what  manner  you  affect  most, 
either  with  the  slide  of  your  cloak  from  the  one  shoulder :  and  then  you  must,  as  'twere  in  anger, 
suddenly  snatch  at  the  middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  the  least;  and  so  by  that  means  your 
costly  lining  is  betrayed,  or  else  by  the  pretty  advantage  of  compliment.  But  one  note  by  tbo 
way  do  I  especially  woo  you  to,  the  neglect  of  which  makes  many  of  our  gallants  cheap  and 
ordinary  ;  that  by  no  means  you  be  seen  above  four  turns ;  but  in  the  fifth  make  yourself  away, 
either  in  some  of  the  semslers*  shops,  the  new  tobacco -office,  or  amongst  the  booksellers, 
where,  if  you  cannot  read,  exercise  your  smoke,  and  inquire  who  has  writ  against  this  divino 
weed,  «u:."*' 

After  dinner  it  was  necessary  that  the  finished  coxcomb  should  return  to 
PauFs  in  a  new  dress  : 


11 


After  dinner  you  may  appear  again,  having  translated  yonnelf  out  of  your  English  cloth  Into 
a  light  Turkey  grogram,  if  you  have  that  happiness  of  shifting  ;  and  then  be  seen,   for  a  turn  or 


*  Survej  of  Loodoo,  1618.  p.  162. 

i  The  GuU't  llom-book,  4to.  1009.  p  99. 

••  ibid.  p.  96, 96. 


t  Henry  IV.  Part  U.  act  i.  sc.  2. 

$  TheOoirt  Uonibook,p.  101,  lOS. 
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two,  to  correct  your  teelh  with  some  quitl  or  lilver  iostnitoent,  and  to  deinie  yoor  gdAii  wlOli 
wrought  haodkercbier:  it  skiUs  not  whether  you  dined,  or  no;  that  is  belt  known  lo  yoar 
stomach  ;  or  in  what  place  you  dined ;  though  it  were  with  cheese,  or  your  own  mother's  miUai, 
in  your  chamber  or  study."  * 

The  fopperies  exhibited  in  a  place,  which  ought  to  have  been  closed  agaiitft 
such  unhallowed  inmates,  rival,  if  not  exceed,  all  that  modern  puppyism  can 
produce.  The  directions  which  Decker  gives  to  his  gallant  on  quitting  St. 
PauFs  in  the  forenoon,  clearly  prove,  that  the  loungers  of  Shakspeare's  time  are 
not  surpassed,  either  in  alTectation  or  the  assumption  of  petty  consequence,  by 
the  same  worthless  class  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 

'' In  which  departure,"  enjoins  the  satirist,  *'ir  by  chance  you  either  encounter,  or  aloof  off 
throw  your  inquisitive  eye  upon  any  knight  or  squire,  being  your  familiar,  sahite  him  not  by  liis 
name  of  Sir  such  a  one,  or  so ;  but  call  him  Ned,  or  Jack,  &c.  This  wiU  set  off  your  estlmitiou 
with  great  men  :  and  if,  though  ihere  be  a  dozen  companies  between  you,  *tis  the  better,  be  ciU 
aloud  to  you,  for  that  is  most  genteel,  to  know  where  be  shall  find  you  at  two  o'clock ;  tell  him  it 
such  an  ordinary,  or  such  ;  and  be  sure  to  name  those  are  dearest,  and  whither  none  hot  your 
gallants  resort. "  t 

A  still  more  otTensive  mode  of  displaying  this  ostentatious  folly,  sprang  from 
a  custom  then  general,  and  even  now  not  altogether  obsolete,  of  demanding  spur- 
money  from  any  person  entering  the  cathedral  during  divine  service,  with  spurs 
on.  This  was  done  by  the  younger  choristers,  and,  it  seems,  frequently  gare 
birth  to  the  following  gross  violation  of  decency  : 

"  Never  be  seen  to  mount  the  steps  into  the  quire,  but  upon  a  high  festival  day,  to  prefer  the 
fashion  of  your  doublet ;  and  especially  if  the  singing-boys  seem  to  take  note  of  you ;  for  tbey  are 
able  lo  buzz  your  praises  above  their  anthems,  if  their  voices  have  not  lost  their  maiden  heads :  but 
be  sure  your  silver  spurs  dog  your  heels,  and  then  the  boys  will  swarm  al>out  you  like  so  man; 
white  butterflies ;  X  when  you  in  the  open  quire  shall  draw  forth  a  perfumed  embroidered  parttf. 
the  glorious  sight  of  which  will  entice  many  countrymen  from  their  devotion  to  wondering :  lod 
quoit  silver  into  the  boy's  hands,  that  it  may  be  heard  above  the  first  lesson,  although  It  be  read  in 
a  voice  as  big  as  one  of  the  great  organs."  S 

The  tract  from  which  we  have  taken  these  curious  illustrations,  contain:; 
also  a  passage  which  servos  to  show,  that  London,  in  the  time  of  our  poet, 
was  not  unprovided  with  exhibitions  of  the  docility,  sagacity,  and  tricks  of  ani- 
mals; and  this,  with  similar  relations,  will  tend  to  prove,  .that  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Astley,  and  the  Preceptor  of  the  learned  pig,  had  been  anticipated  both  in 
skill  and  perseverance.  Decker,  after  conducting  his  ''  mere  country  gentleman  * 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  proceeds  thus  : — 

**  Hence  you  may  descend,  to  talk  about  the  horite  that  went  up  ;  and  strive,  if  you  can.  to 
know  his  keeper;  take  the  day  of  the  monlh,  and  the  number  of  the  steps  ;  and  suffer  yourself  in 
believe  verily  that  it  was  not  a  horse,  but  something  else  in  the  likeness  of  one :  which  wonden 
you  may  publish,  when  you  return  in  the  country,  lo  the  great  amazement  of  all  fanner*! 
daughters,  that  will  almost  swoon  at  the  report,  and  never  recover  till  their  bans  be  asked  twice 
in  the  church."  •* 

This  is  the  dancing-horse  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  ■ 
(act.  i.  sc.  2) ;  an  English  bay  gelding,  fourteen  years  old,  and  named  Morocco. 
lie  had  been  taught  by  one  Banks,  a  Scotchman,  and  their  fame  was  spread  • 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe;  '*  if  Banks  had  lived  in  older  times,"  remarks  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  **  he  would  have  shamed  all  the  inchanters  in  the  world ;  for 
whosoever  was  most  famous  among  them,  could  never  master  or  instruct  any 
heast  as  he  did."  It  was  the  misfortune,  indeed,  of  this  man  and  his  horse  to 
be  taken  for  enchanters ;  while  at  Paris,  they  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  im- 
prisoned for  dealing  with  the  devil,  and  at  length  liberated,  on  the  magistratfi 

•  Gull'8  Horo-book,  p.  97,  98.  +  Ibid.  i».  97 

\  They  are  thuH  callttl,  from  wearing  white surplicfs.  i  UuH* lloni-buok,  p.  99, 100. 

**  UuII'm  Horn-book,  p.  104. 
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^  that  the  whole  was  merely  the  effect  of  htiman  art ;  but  at  Rome  they 
iCce  to  the  more  rivetted  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  were  both 
aagicians ;  a  fate  to  which  Ben  Jonson  adverts  in  the  following  lines: — 

^  But  amoDgst  those  Tiberts,  who  do  you  think  the^e  wak? 
Old  Bankes  the  juggler,  our  Pythagoras, 
Grave  tutor  to  the  learned  horse.    Both  which, 
Being,  beyond  sea,  burned  for  one  witch. 
Their  spirits  transmigrated  to  a  cat."  * 

ire  the  feats  6f  this  sagacious  horse  unrivalled  by  the  Wonderful  ac- 
^  of  other  animals.  The  praise  of  Morocco  is  frequently  combined  by 
and  satirists  of  the  age,  with  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  tricks  of 
nporary  brutes:  thus  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  places  Holden's 
a  lerel  with  Banks*s  horse : — 

**  Old  Holden's  camel,  or  fine  Bankes  his  cut;** 

ip  Hall,  in  his  satires,  brings  us  acquainted  with  a  sagacious  elephant, 

he  kindly  adds  a  couple  of  wonders  of  a  difTerent  description ;  a 

ith  two  tails,  and  a  fiddling  friar.    He  is  describing  the  metamorphosis 

indon  had  produced  in  the  person  and  manners  of  a  young  farmer^ 

^*  The  tenants  wonder  at  their  landlord's  sonne, 
And  blesse  them  at  so  sudden  coming  on. 
More  than  who  vien  his  pence  to  view  some  trick 
or  strange  Marorco*«  dumb  arithmetick, 
or  the  young  elephant,  or  two  taitd  steere. 
Or  the  rigg'd  camel,  or  the  Jiddlingfrere"-f 

italogue  of  wonders,  monsters,  and  tricks,  may  be  augmented  by  A 
to  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  his  *' Bartholomew  Fair,"  among  other  spec- 
)caks  of  a    Bull  with  Gve  legs  and  two  pizzles,  Dogs  dancing   the 
and  a  Hare  beating  the  tabor.    Act  v.  sc.  4. 

all   the  amusements  which  distinguish  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  none 

in  richness,  splendour,  or  invention,  with  the  costly  spectacles,  called 

and  Pageants.     The  frequency  of  these  exhibitions  during  the  reigns  of 

and  James  is  astonishing,  if  \^e  consider  the  immense  expense  which 

bed  on  their  production  ;  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  the  most  skil- 

}  often  assisted  in  their  formation  ;  nor  was  it  unconimon  to  behold 

!>r  even  royalty  itself,  assuniing  the  part  of  actors  in  these  romantic  en- 

nts. 

a  gorgeous  and  voluptuous  court  could  eflcct,  in  seconding  the  eflbrts 
nmate  skill,  through  the  medium  of  machinery,  decoration,  and  dress, 
ollected  from  the  numerous  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  seems  to  feel 
quacy  of  language  to  express  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sumptuousness 
vices  employed  on  these  occasions.  Thus,  in  his  "Hymenaei,  or  the 
es  of  Masque  and  Barriers  at  a  Marriage,*'  he  manifestly  labours  to  paint 
,  and,  at  length,  professes  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  conveying  th^ 
ns  which  it  had  made  upon  him. 

Id,*'  Mys  he,  **  eilondcdthc  first  night*s  solemnity,  whose  grace  In  the  eiecution  left 
0  add  to  it,  with  wishing :  I  mean  (nor  do  I  court  them)  In  those,  that  sustained  tbfi 
1.  Such  was  the  eiquii^ite  perrormance,  as  (beside  the  pomp,  splendor,  or  what  m 
pareiUngof  such  presentments),  that  alone  (had  all  else  been  absent)  was  of  power  td 
lb  deiigbl,  and  steal  away  the  spectators  Trom  themselves.  Nor  was  there  wantiog 
might  give  to  the  Turniture  or  complement ;  either  in  riches,  or  strangeness  of  the 
cacj  of  dances,  magnificence  of  the  scene,  or  divine  rapture  of  muslcke.     Only  the 


Non**  Works,  1640.    Epigrammei,  n.  40 

ra's  Enflish  Pdeto,  vol.  %.  p.  V4.  col.  2.    Satires,  bouk  it.  tat.  9. 
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envy  was,  that  it  laited  not  still ;  or,  (now  it  is  past)  caoDot  by  imagiDation,  moeh  leaf  deieriplioD, 
be  recovered  to  a  part  of  that  spirit  it  bad  in  the  gliding  by."  * 

Nothing,  indeed,  shows  the  romantic  disposition  of  Elizabeth,  and,  indeed, 
of  her  times,  more  evidently  than  the  Triumph,  as  it  was  called,  devised  and 
performed  with  great  solemnity,  in  honour  of  the  French  commissioners  for  the 
Queen*s  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1581.  The  contrivance  was  for 
four  of  her  principal  courtiers,  under  the  quaint  appellation  of  '*  four  foster- 
children  of  Desire,''  to  besiege  and  carry,  by  dint  of  arms,  ^'  The  Fortress  of 
Beauty  ;**  intending,  by  this  courtly  enigma,  nothing  less  than  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  own  person.  The  actors  in  this  famous  triumph  were,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  the  Lord  Windsor,  Master  Philip  Sidney,  and  Master  Fulk  Grevil. 
And  the  whole  was  conducted  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  knight- 
errantry,  that  nothing  in  the  Arcadia  itself  is  more  romantic. 

The  example  of  the  court  was  followed  with  equal  profusion  by  the  citizens, 
and  various  corporate  bodies  of  the  capital,  Iwho  contended  with  each  other  in 
the  cost  bestowed  on  these  performances.  In  1604,  when  King  James  and  his 
Queen  passed  triumphantly  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  the  citizens  erected 
seven  gates  or  arches,  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  space  through  which  the  procession 
had  to  proceed.     Over  the  flrst  arch 

**  Was  represented  the  true  likeness  of  all  the  notable  houses,  towers,  and  steeples,  within  the 
citie  or  London — The  sixt  arche  or  gate  of  triumph  was  erected  above  the  Conduit  in  Fleeie- 
Slreetc,  whereon  the  Olobe  or  the  world  was  seen  (o  move,  etc.  At  Temple-bar  a  seaventh  arrhe 
or  gale  was  erected,  the  fore-front  whereof  was  proportioned  in  every  respect  lilie  a  Temple,  being 
dedicated  lo  Janus,  etc. — The  citie  of  Weslminsler,  and  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  at  the  Strand,  hid 
erected  the  invention  of  a  rainbow,  the  moone,  sunne,  and  starres,  advanced  between  two  Py- 
ramids.*' 

In  1612-13,  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court  presented  a  masque  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
of  which  the  poetry  was  the  composition  of  Chapman,  and  the  machinery  the 
invention  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  expense  of  this  pageantry  amounted,  according  to 
Diigdale,-}*  to  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  eleven 
pence,  and  was  conducted  with  uncommon  splendour. 

**  First  rode,"  relates  Howe,  **  flflie  choyce  gentlemen  richly  attyred,  and  as  gallantly  mounted, 
"With  every  one  his  footemen  to  attend  him  ;  These  rode  very  stately  like  a  vauntguard.'*  Nnt 
to  these  appeared  an  antique  or  mocit- masque.  *'  After  ibem  came  two  chariots  triumphal,  very 
pleasant  and  full  of  stale,  wherein  rode  the  choyce  musicians  of  this  Icingdome,  in  robes  like  to  the 
Virginian  priests,  with  sundry  devises,  all  pleasant  and  significant,  with  two  rankes  of  torches: 
Then  came  the  chiefe  maskers  with  great  Slate  in  white  Indian  habit,  or  like  the  great  princes  of 
Barbary,  richly  imbrodered  with  the  golden  sun,  with  suteable  ornaments  in  all  poynts,  about  their 
ncclis  were  rufs  of  feathers,  spangled  and  beset  with  pearle  and  silver,  and  apon  their  beads  tofty 
coronets  suitable  to  the  rest."  i. 

Nor  were  these  fanciful  and  ever  varying  pageants  productive  merely  of  amuse- 


additions :  which  made  it  both  grucef ull  and  tttrange.  On  their  heads  they  wore  Pentick  crowns  that  wcrt 
with  scroles  of  gold-plate  turned  outward,  and  wreathed  about  with  a  carnation  aod  silver  net  lawnc;  the 
one  end  of  which  hunj;  carelesslv  on  the  left  shoulder ;  the  other  was  tricked  up  before,  iu  several!  degrfc* 
of  folds,  between  the  plates,  and  Het  with  rich  jewels,  and  great  peorles.  Their  bodies  were  of  caraatioQ 
cloth  of  hilvcr,  richly  wrought,  und  cut  to  expresse  the  naked,  iu  manner  of  the  Greek  Thorax  ;  girt  under 
the  brests  with  a  broad  belt  of  cloth  of  gold  imbrojdercd,  and  fastened  before  with  jewels :  Their  labels 
were  of  white  cloth  of  silver,  laced,  and  wrought  curiously  between,  Kutable  to  the  upner  lialfe  of  their 
«leeve»|);  whose  nether  parts,  with  their  bases,  were  of  watchet  cloth  of  silver,  chcv'roud  all  over  with  lace. 
Their  Mantiis  wereofseverall  colour'd  silkes,  diatiuguishing  their  qualities  as  they  were  coupled  iu  paires; 
the  first,  skie  colour ;  the  Hec<md,  pearle  colour ;  the  third,  6ame  colour ;  the  fourth,  tawnf :  and  these  cut 
in  leaves,  which  were  subtilly  tack  d  up,  and  imbroydered  with  Go's,  and  between  every  ranck  of  leaves, 
a  broad  silver  lace.  They  were  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  fell  compasse  down  the  back  in  gracious 
folds,  and  were  again  tyed  with  a  round  knot,  to  the  fastening  of  their  swords.  Upon  their  legs  they  wort 
silver  greaves^  P.  143. 
t  Originei  Judicialc^,  p.  346,  edit.  1671.  t  Stowe's  Annalcs,  p.  1006.  edit.  1631. 
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mcDt;  they  had  higher  aims,  and  more  important  effects,  and,  while  ostensibly 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  compliment  and  entertainment,  either  indirectly 
inculcated  some  lesson  of  moral  \\isdom,  or  more  immediately  obtained  their  end, 
by  impersonating  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  and  exhibiting  a  species  of  ethic 
drama. 

They  had  also  the  merit  of  conveying  no  inconsiderable  fund  of  instruction 
from  the  stores  of  mythology,  history,  and  philosophy.  Of  this  the  masques  of 
Jonson  aflbrd  abundant  proof,  containing,  as  they  do,  not  only  the  common  super- 
ficial knowledge  on  these  subjects,  but  displaying  such  a  mass  of  recondite  learn- 
ing, illustrative  of  the  manners,  opinions,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  would  serve  to  extend  the  information  of  the  educated,  while  they  de^ 
lighted  and  instructed  the  body  of  the  people. 

To  these  classical  diversions,  these  emditm  voltrptaiei,  which  were  remarkably 
frequent  during  the  whole  era  of  Shakspeare*s  existence,  we  may  confidently 
ascribe  some  portion  of  that  intimacy  with  the  records  of  history,  the  fictions  of 
paganism,  and  the  reveries  of  philosophy,  which  our  poet  so  copiously  exhibits 
throughout  his  poems  and  plays,  as  well  as  no  small  accession  to  the  wild  and 
fantastic  visionary  forms  that  so  pre-eminently  delight  us  in  the  golden  dreams  of 
his  imagination. 

Among  the  numerous  scenes  and  descriptions  which  owe  their  birth,  in  our 
author's  dramas,  to  these  superb  combinations  of  mechanism  and  poesy,  we  shall 
select  two  passages  that  more  peculiarly  point  out  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
availed  himself  of  their  scenery  and  arrangement. 

"  There  is  a  passage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  observes  Mr.  Warton,  "  where  the  metaphor 
is  eiccediogly  beautiful ;  but  where  the  be^iuty  both  of  the  expression  and  the  allusion  is  lost,  un- 
less we  recollect  the  frequency  and  the  nature  of  these  shows  (the  Pageants)  in  Shakspeare's  age. 
I  mast  cite  the  whole  of  the  context,  for  the  sake  of  the  last  hemistich. 

**  Ant.     Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 
A  vapour  sometime,  like  a  bear  or  lion  ; 
A  towred  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
Aud  mock  our  eyes  with  air:  Thou  hast  seen  these  signs; 
They  are  Biack  Vesper's  Pageants."^ 

This  illustrious  critic,  however,  should  have  continued  the  quotation  somewhat 
further ;  for  the  next  three  lines  include  a  piece  of  imagery  immediately  taken 
from  the  same  source,  and  more  worthy  of  remark  than  any  preceding  allusion  : — 

**  Eros.     Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.     That,  which  is  now  a  horse;  even  with  a  thought, 
The  Rach  dislimns ;  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water."  Act  vr.  sc.  12. 

The  meaning  of  the  expression,  **  The  Rack  dislimns,"  is  clearly  ascertained 
by  a  reference  to  Ben  Jonson's  **Hymcna?al  Masque"  already  quoted,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  striking  passage : — 

"  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made  artiGcially  to  swell  and 
ride  like  the  Rack,  began  to  open,  and  the  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  was  discovered  Juno 
titling  in  a  throne,  supported  by  two  beautiful  peacocks. — Round  about  her  sate  the  spirits  of  the 
■yre,  fn  several  colours,  making  musique.  Above  her  the  region  of  fire,  with  a  continual  motion, 
was  seen  to  whirl  circularly,  and  Jupiler  standing  in  the  top  (figured  the  heaven)  brandishing  bis 
tbonder.  Beneath  her  the  rainbow  Iris,  and,  on  the  two  sides  eight  ladies,  attired  richly,  and 
alike,  in  the  most  celestial  colours,  who  represented  her  powers,  as  she  is  the  Oovemeu  of 
Marriage."  * 

This  extract,  also,  together  with  the  one  given  in  a  preceding  page,  descriptive 
of  the  Citizen's  Pageant  in  honour  of  James  and  his  Queen,  1604,  will  throw  a 

*  The  Workts  of  Beojamiii  Jonson,  fol.  164.    Masques,  p  136. 
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strong  light  on  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  Tempest,  and  fully  prove  our  pocf s 
extensive  obligations  to  these  very  ingenious  devices :— ^ 

**  Our  revels  now  are  ended :  Tliese  oi|r  actors, 
As  I  Toretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.**  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  **  towers,"  the  **  temples,"  and  ^*  the  great  globe  itselF*  of  these  lines,  we 
find  exhibited  in  the  pageant  of  1604,  eight  or  ten  years  anterior  to  the  representa- 
tion of  this  play ;  while  in  the  masque  of  Jonson,  we  perceive  the  occasion  of  its 
performance  to  have  been  similar  to  that  which  gave  origin  to  the  *^  insubstantial 
pageant"  of  Prospero,  both  being  Hymenasal  Masques,  both  likewise  including 
among  their  actors  the  characters  of  Iris  and  Juno,  and  both  being  accompanied 
by  *'  spirits  of  the  ay  re  making  musick." 

Here  the  term  rack,  in  both  quotations  from  our  poet,  manifestly  appears,  from 
the  passage  in  Ben  Jonson*s  masque,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  machinery  of 
the  pageant,  and  to  have  implied  masses  of  clouds  in  motion  ;  the  lines  from  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  alluding  to  their  mutability  and  endless  diversity,  and  those 
in  the  Tempest  importing  their  utter  insignificance  and  instability  when  compared 
with  the  more  durable  materials  of  the  pageant ;  and  hence  emphatically  founding 
on  their  evanescence,  a  complete  picture  of  entire  dissolution,  that,  like  the 
insubstantial  pageant  which  had  just  vanished  from  their  eyes,  not  only  towers, 
palaces,  temples,  and  the  globe  itself  should  disappear,  but  even  not  the  most 
trifling  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  world,  not  even  the  passing  clouds,  the  fleet- 
ing rack,  should  be  left  behind,  as  a  memorial  of  existence. 

Upon  no  occasions  were  these  imposing  spectacles,  the  masque,  the  pageant, 
and  the  triumph,  gotten  up  with  more  gorgeous  splendour,  than  during  the  Pro- 
gresses which  Elizabeth  so  frequently  made  throughout  the  course  of  her  long 
reign.  Every  nobleman's  house  was  thrown  open  for  her  reception  whilst  thus 
engaged,  and  the  keenest  rivalry  was  excited  amongst  them,  with  regard  to  the 
expense,  magnificence,  variety,  and  duration  of  the  entertainments  which  they 
lavished  upon  her.  Nor  was  the  Queen  at  all  scrupulous  in  accepting  their  in- 
vitations, for  she  considered  thi9  hospitality,  however  ruinous  to  the  individual, 
as  a  necessary  attention,  and,  in  fact,  entered  the  mansions  of  her  courtiers  with 
the  same  feelings  of  property,  as  when  she  sate  down  beneath  the  roof  of  what 
might  more  strictly  be  termed  her  own  palaces.  That  her  subjects  were  com- 
plaisant enough  to  acquiesce  in  this  assumption,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Harri- 
son's **  Description  of  England,"  who  mentioning  the  variety  Qf  the  Queen's 
houses,  adds, — 

'*  Bat  what  shall  I  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeal  all,  and  tell  what  houses  the  Queen's  ms- 
Jesty  hath  ?  Silh  all  is  birs ;  aqd  when  it  pleaselh  bir  \n  ihe  summer  season  to  recreate  bersetf 
Abroad,  and  view  the  slate  or  tbe  countrie,  and  bear  the  complaints  or  bir  unjust  officers  or  sub- 
ftitutes,  every  nobleman's  house  is  bir  palace,  where  she  conlinuetb  during  pleasure,  and  till  sbe 
re turne  againe  to  some  of  bir  owne."  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  tbe  frequency  and  op- 
pression of  these  royal  visits,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Nichols,  who  tells  us,  "that  she  was  twHvt 
tiroes  at  Theobald's,  which  was  a  very  convcoieiil  distance  from  London.  Each  ? Isit  cost  Cedl  two 
or  three  thousand  pounds;  the  Queen. lying  there  at  bis  Lordship's  charge.  someUmes  three  weeks, 
pr  a  month,  or  six  weeks  together."  * 

These  Progresses,  however,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols  has  presented  us  with  a  most 
(!Uriot|S  and  ample  collection,  serve,  more  than  any  other  documents  which  bis- 

*.  Progrettet  of  Queen  EUxabcth,  toI.  i.    Prebcc,  p.  19. 
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ory  could  alTord,  to  impress  us  witii  an  accurate  and  interesting  idea  of  tlic  hos- 
Mtality,  diversions,  costume,  and  domestic  economy,  of  the  great  Baronial  Chief- 
ains  of  our  last  romantic  reign.  From  them,  observes  their  very  ingenious 
Miifor,  **  much  of  the  manners  of  the  times  may  be  learned.  They  give  us  a 
riew  into  the  interior  of  the  noble  families,  display  their  state  in  house-keeping, 
ind  other  articles,  and  set  before  our  eyes  their  magnificent  mansions  long  since 
}one  to  decay,  or  supplanted  by  others  of  the  succeeding  afze.** 

Perhaps  the  most  splendid  reception  which  Elizabeth  met  with,  in  the  whole 
x)urse  of  her  Progresses,  was  at  Kenilworth  castle,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
)f  the  once  all-powerful  Earl  of  Leicester.  Some  slight  notice  of  this  place,  as 
[laving  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  young  Shaks|K»are,  during  the  visit  of 
Uer  Majesty,  has  already  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  our  work;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  here,  in  order  to  impart  a  just  conception  of  the  costly  entertainments 
Rrhich  awaited  the  Queen  on  these  excursions,  to  give  a  brief  catalogue  of  the 
len  days  **  princely  pleasures"  of  Kenilworth  castle. 

Her  Majesty  reached  Lord  Leicester's  on  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  July,  1575, 
ind  was  greeted,  on  her  approach  to  the  castle,  by  a  Sibyl,  prophesying  prosperity 
to  her  government.  Six  giants  stood  ready  to  receive  her  at  the  outer  gate 
ipparently  blowing  trumpets,  which  were  in  reality  soundi^d  by  persons  placed 
behind  them,  while  the  Porter,  representing  Hercules,  addressed  her  in  a  metrical 
speech,  ''proclaiming  open  gates  and  free  passage  to  all,  and  yielding  to  her  on 
his  knees,  his  club,  keys  and  odice."  Arriving  at  the  base  court,  a  female 
figure,  appropriately  dressed,  **came  all  over  the  pool,  being  so  conveyed,  that 
it  seemed  she  had  gone  upon  the  water;  she  was  attended  by  two  water-nymphs, 
ind  calling  herself  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,''  complimented  Her  Majesty,  who, 
fiassing  on  to  the  inner  court,  crossed  the  bridge,  which  was  ornamented  with 
!»even  pillars  on  each  side,  exhibiting  on  their  summits,  birds  in  cages,  fruits  in 
lilver  t)owls,  corn  in  similar  vessels,  w  ine  and  grapes  in  silver  pots,  fishes  in  trays, 
weapons  of  war,  and  musical  instruments,  the  respective  gifts  of  Silvanus,  Po- 
mona, Ceres,  Bacchus,  Neptune,  Mars,  and  Apollo.  Then,  preceded  by  a  noble 
band  of  music,  the  Queen  crossed  the  inner  court,  alighted  from  her  horse,  and 
entered  her  apartments. 

On  Sunday  evening,  she  beheld  a  grand  display  of  fire-works,  a  species  of 
imusement  which  had  been  little  known  previous  to  her  reign :  **  after  a  warning 
piece  or  two,"  says  Laneham,  *' was  a  blaze  of  burning  darts  flying  to  and  fro, 
beams  of  stars  coruscant,  streams  and  hail  of  fire-sparks,  lightnings  of  wild  fire  on 
the  water;  and  on  the  land,  flight  and  shot  of  thunder-bolts,  all  with  such  con^ 
tinuance,  terror,  and  vehemence,  the  heavens  thundered,  the  waters  surged,  and 
the  earth  shook." 

Monday  was  occupied  by  hunting,  conducted  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale, 
during  which  Her  Majesty  was  ingeniously  complimented  through  the  medium 
of  several  sylvan  devices.  Music,  dancing,  and  pageantry  on  the  water,  formed 
the  diversions  of  the  Tuesday.  Hunting  and  field  sports  consumed  the  Wednes- 
day; bear-baiting,  tumbling,  and  fire-works  were  the  recreations  of  the  Thurs- 
day; and,  the  weather  not  permitting  any  out-door  diversions  on  Friday,  the 
time  was  spent  in  banquetting,  shows,  and  domestic  games.  On  Saturday,  the 
morning  being  fine,  the  Queen  was  highly  entertained  by  the  representation  of  a 
country  bride-ale,  by  running  at  the  quintain,  and  by  the  **  Old  Coventry  Play 
of  Hock  Thursday ;"  while  the  evening  diversions  were  a  regular  play,  a  banquet, 
lod  a  masque. 

The  amusement  of  hunting  was  resumed  on  the  Monday,  returning  from  which 
Her  Majesty  was  highly  gratified  by  a  pageant  on  the  water,  exhibiting,  amon^ 
other  spectacles,  Arion  seated  upon  a  dolphin  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
singing  a  song,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  six  performers,  who  were  snugly 
lodged  in  the  belly  of  the  fish. 

The  Coventry  play  not  having  been  finished  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  was 
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repeated,  at  the  desire  of  the  Queen,  on  the  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
20th,  she  bade  adieu  to  Kcnilworth,  greatly  delighted  with  the  hospitality  and 
princely  splendour  of  its  noble  owner/ 

The  Hall  and  the  Tiltyard  were  two  of  the  most  striking  features  at  Kenilworth, 
and  they  designate  with  sutTicient  precision  two  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  its  hospitality,  and  attachment  to  chivalric  costume;  the 
former  was  carried  on  upon  a  scale  to  which  modern  usage  is  a  perfect  stranger; 
for,  as  Bishop  Hurd  remarks,  ''the  same  bell,  that  called  the  great  man  to  his 
table,  invited  the  neighbourhood  all  around,  and  proclaimed  a  holiday  to  the 
whole  country  ;".f  and  the  latter  cherished  its  predilections,  and  romantic  ardour, 
by  cultivating  tilting,  the  sole  remaining  oflspring  of  the  gorgeous  tournament, 
with  scientific  skill.  The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth,  century,  saw  indeed  the  diversion  of  running  at  the  ring 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  from  which,  however,  it  very  soon 
afterwards  began  to  decline,  and  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with  the  reign  of 
James  the  First. 

Yet  the  influence  of  this  amusement,  in  exciting  the  heroism  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  we  may  view  the  tilt-yard  of  Kenil- 
worth, with  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Hurd,  **as  a  nursery  of  brave  men,  a  very  seed- 
plot  of  warriors  and  heroes. — And,  as  whimsical  a  figure  as  a  young  tilter  may 
nAake  in  a  modern  eye,  who  will  say  that  the  virtue  was  not  formed  here,  that 
triumphed  at  Axell,  and  bled  at  Zutphen  ?'*  :|: 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Kenil worth-castle  during  this  festive  period,  it 
would  be  desirable,  could  we  ascertain  what  were  the  domestic  economy  and 
usages  which  were  adopted  in  so  large  a  household,  and  how  the  Queen,  her 
ladies,  and  attendants,  contrived  to  pass  the  hours,  when  the  weather  forbade 
exterior  diversions,  and  when  the  masque,  the  banquet,  and  the  fete  had  ex- 
hausted their  attractions.  Fortunately  we  possess  a  sketch  of  this  kind,  from  the 
communicative  pen  of  Laneham,  who  seems  to  have  been  gifted,  if  we  may  tnist 
his  own  account,  with  great  powers  of  pleasing,  and  to  have  enjoyed,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  high-born  dames  of  honour 
who  followed  in  the  train  of  Elizabeth. 

**  Melhoughl  it  my  part,  "  he  relates  in  a  letter  to  bis  friend,  <<  somewhat  to  impart  ddIo  JM 
how  it  is  herewith  me,  and  how  1  lead  my  life,  which  indeed  is  this: — 

**  A  mornings  I  rise  ordinarily  at  seven  o*cloclc :  Then  ready,  I  go  into  the  Chapel :  soon  after 
eight,  1  get  me  commonly  into  my  Lord's  chamber,  or  into  my  Lord's  presidents.  There  at  the 
cupboard,  after  1  have  eaten  the  manchet  served  overnight  for  livery  (for  1  dare  be  as  bold,  1 
promise  you,  as  any  of  my  friends  the  servants  there  :  and  indeed  could  I  have  fresh,  if  I  would 
tarry ;  but  I  am  of  wont  jolly  and  dry  a  mornings) :  1  drinl^  me  up  a  good  bol  of  ale  :  when  in  a 
iweet  pot  it  is  defecated  by  all  night's  standing,  the  drink  is  the  better,  Ulte  that  of  me  :  and  a 
morsel  in  a  morning,  with  a  sound  draught,  is  very  wholesome  and  good  for  the  eye- sight :  Then 
1  am  as  fresh  all  the  forenoon  after,  as  had  1  eaten  a  whole  piece  of  beef.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  Coandi 
sit,  1  am  at  hand  ;  wait  at  an  inch,  1  warrant  you  :  If  any  man  malte  babbling,  *  Peace, '  say  1. 
*  wot  ye  where  ye  are?'  If  I  take  a  listener,  or  a  pryer  in  at  the  chinks  or  at  the  lock-hole,  I 
am  by  and  by  in  the  bones  of  him  :  But  now  they  keep  good  order,  they  know  me  well  enough: 
If  a  be  a  friend,  or  such  a  one  as  I  like,  1  make  him  sit  down  by  me  on  a  form  or  a  chest ;  lei  the 
rest  walk,  a  God's  name. 

**  And  here  doth  my  language  now  and  then  stand  me  in  good  stead:  My  French,  my  Spanish, 
my  Dutch,  and  my  Latin:  Sometime  among  Ambassadors'  men,  if  their  Master  be  within  the 
Council :  Sometime  with  the  Ambassador  himself,  if  he  bid  call  his  lacky,  or  ask  me  what's  a 
clock  ;  and  1  warrant  ye  I  answer  him  roundly ;  that  they  marvel  to  see  such  a  fellow  there :  then 
laugh  I  and  say  nothing :  Dinner  and  supper  1  have  twenty  places  to  go  to,  and  heartily  prayed 
to :  Sometime  get  I  to  Master  Pinner  ;  by  my  faith,  a  worshipful  Gentleman,  and  as  earefbl  for 
his  charge  as  any  her  Highness  hath :  there  find  I  alway  good  store  of  very  good  viands ;  we  eat, 
and  be  merry,  thank  God  and  the  Queen.     Himself  in  feeding  very  temperate  and  moderate  aa 

*  This  enuniGration  i«  abridged  from  Lancham'i  Letter,  and  Jhe  r*  Princely  Pleasuret  at  Kenelwortl^ 
Cantle,"  reprinted  in  Nichols's  Progresses,  vol.  i. 
-f  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  edit  1788.  t  /^<<^'  ^'  >•  P*  '^ 
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e  ffhill  lee  any :  and  yet,  by  your  leave,  of  a  dish,  as  a  cold  pigeon  or  so,  that  hath  come  to  him 
t  meat  more  than  he  loolced  for,  I  have  seen  him  een  so  hy  and  by  surfeit,  as  he  hath  pluclied  off 
is  napicin,  niped  his  knife,  and  eat  not  a  morsel  more ;  lilie  enough  to  sticic  in  his  stomach  a  two 
ays  after  :  (some  hard  message  from  the  higher  officers  ;  perceive  ye  me ')  upon  search,  his 
lithful  dealing  and  diligence  hath  found  him  faultless. 

"  Id  afternoons  and  a  nights,  sometime  am  I  with  the  right  worshipful  Sir  George  Howard,  at 
ood  a  Gentleman  as  any  lives:  And  sometime,  at  my  good  Lady  Sidney's  chamber,  a  Noblewoman 
kal  I  am  as  much  bound  unto,  as  any  poor  man  may  be  unto  so  gracious  a  Lady ;  and  sometime 
a  some  other  place.  But  always  among  the  Gentlewomen  by  my  good  will ;  (O,  ye  Itnow  that 
omes  always  of  a  gentle  spirit:)  And  when  I  see  company  according,  then  can  I  be  as  lively 
do:  Sometime  I  foot  it  with  dancing  :  now  with  my  gitlern,  and  else  with  my  cittern,  then  at  the 
irginals :  Ye  linow  nothing  comes  amiss  to  me  :  Then  carol  i  up  a  song  wilhat ;  that  by  and  by 
bey  come  flocking  about  me  like  bees  to  honey:  And  ever  they  cry,  '  Another,  good  Laneham, 

nother  !*    Shall  1  tell  you?  When  i  see  Mistress (A,  see  a  mad  Knave ;  1  had  almost  told 

ill!)  that  she  gives  once  but  an  eye  or  an  ear;  why  then,  man,  am  I  blest;  my  courage,  my 
nnning  is  doubled:  She  says,  sometime,  *Sbe  likes  it  ;*  and  then  I  like  it  much  the  better;  It 
loth  me  good  to  bear  how  well  I  can  do.  And  to  say  truth  ;  what  with  mine  eyes,  as  I  can 
morously  gloat  it,  with  my  Spanish  sospires,  my  French  heighes,  mine  Italian  dulcets,  my  Dutch 
lovet,  my  double  relcas,  my  high  reaches,  my  fine  feigning,  my  deep  diapason,  my  wanton  warbles, 
ny  running,  my  timing,  my  tuning,  and  my  twinkling,  1  can  gracify  the  matters  as  well  as  the 
iroudestof  them,  and  was  yet  never  stained,  1  thank  God  :  By  my  troth,  Countryman,  it  is  some 
ime  high  midnight,  ere  1  can  gel  from  them.  And  thus  liave  1  told  ye  most  of  my  trade,  all  the 
Ive-long  day :  what  will  ye  more,  God  save  the  Qucene  and  my  Lord."  * 

Of  this  magnificent  castle,  the  unrivalled  abode  of  baronial  hospitality,  and 
(hivalric  pageantry,  who  can  avoid  lamenting  the  present  irreparable  decay,  or 
orbear  apostrophising  the  mouldering  reliques  in  the  pathetic  and  ])icturesque 
anguage,  which  Bishop  Uurd  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  admired  Addison? 

"Where,  one  might  ask,  are  the  lilts  and  tournaments,  the  princely  shows  and  sports,  which 
vere  once  so  proudly  celebrated  within  these  walls?  Where  are  the  pageants,  the  studied  devices, 
ind  emblems  of  curious  invention,  that  set  the  court  at  a  gaze,  and  even  transported  the  high  soul 
(four  Elizabeth?  Where  now,  pursued  he  (pointing  to  that  which  was  formerly  a  canal,  but 
it  present  is  only  a  meadow,  with  a  small  rivulet  running  through  it),  where  is  the  floating  island, 
be  blaze  of  torches  that  eclipsed  the  day,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  the  silken  nymphs  her  attendants^ 
vith  all  the  other  fantastic  eihibitions  surpassing  even  the  whimsies  of  the  wildest  romance? 
¥hat  now  is  become  of  the  revelry  of  feasting  ?  of  the  minstrelsy  that  took  the  ear  so  delightfully 
IS  it  babbled  along  the  valley,  or  floated  on  the  surface  of  this  lake?  See  there  the  smokeless 
lilchens,  stretching  to  a  length  that  might  give  room  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb  ;  the  vaulted 
tall,  which  mirth  and  jollity  have  set  so  often  in  a  uproar ;  the  rooms  of  state,  and  the  presence- 
:hamt>er  :  what  are  they  now  but  void  and  tenant  less  ruins,  clasped  with  ivy,  open  to  wind  and 
reatber,  and  representing  to  the  eye  nothing  but  tlic  ribs  and  carcase,  as  il  were,  of  their  former 
tale?  And  see,  said  he,  that  proud  gale-way,  once  the  mansion  of  a  surly  porter,  who,  partaking 
tflhe  pride  of  his  lord,  made  the  crowds  wait,  and  refused  admittance,  perhaps,  to  nobles  whom 
ear  or  interest  drew  to  these  walls,  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  master  :  see  it  now  the  residence 
fa  poor  tenant,  who  turns  the  key  but  to  let  himself  out  to  his  daily  lat>our,  to  admit  him  to  a 
hort  meal,  and  secure  his  nightly  slumbers."  f 

To  this  account  of  some  of  the  principal  diversions  of  the  court  and  the  metro- 
toliSf  we  have  now  to  subjoin,  in  a  compass  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  our 
irork,  a  clear,  but  necessarily  a  brief  view,  of  an  amusement  which,  more  than 
my  other,  is  calculated  to  interest  and  to  influence  every  class  of  societv.  Tho 
$tate,  Economy,  and  Usages  of  the  Stage,  therefore,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
vill  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  forming  an  introduction  to  a  sketch  of 
iramatic  poetry,  at  the  period  of  Shakspeare*s  commencement  as  a  writer  for 
be  stage. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware,  from  the  very  copious  and  bulky,  though  some- 
irbat  indigested,  collections,  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  that  the 
bllowing  detail,  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  minute  facts,  and  which  aims  at 

*  Nicholi's  Progrencn,  vol.  i.    I^uiehain'f  Letter,  p.  81—84. 
t  Hvfd'i  Bfond  and  PoUtkal  Dialogtiet,  vol.  i.  p.  148-150. 
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nothiDg  more  than  a  neat  and  lucid  compendium  of  an  intricate  topiCy  must  neces- 
sarily, at  almost  every  step,  l>e  indebted  to  previous  researches;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  obviate  a  continual  parade  of  reference,  let  it  suffice,  ttiat  we  acknowledge 
the  basis  of  our  disquisition  to  have  been  derived  from  the  labours  of  Steeveng  and 
Malone,  as  included  in  the  last  variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare;  from  the  two 
Apologies  of  Mr.  Chalmers;  from  Decker,  as  reprinted  by  Nott;  and  occasionally, 
from  the  pages  of  Warton,  Percy,  Whiter,  and  Gilchrist.  Where  references, 
however,  are  absolutely  essential,  they  will  be  found  in  their  due  place. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  **  what  Augustus  said  of 
Home,  may  be  remarked  of  Elizabeth  and  the  stage,  that  she  found  it  brick,  and 
left  it  marble.**  At  her  accession  in  1558,  no  regular  theatre  tiad  been  esta- 
blished, and  the  players  of  thai  period,  even  in  the  capital,  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  yards  of  great  Inns,  as  the  most  commodious  places  which 
they  could  obtain  for  the  representation  of  their  pieces.  These,  being  surrounded 
by  open  stages  and  galleries,  and  possessing,  likewise,  nnmerous  private  apart- 
ments and  recesses  from  wliich  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience  might  become 
spectators  at  their  ease,  while  the  central  space  held  a  temporary  stage,  uncovered 
in  fine  weather,  and  protected  by  an  awning  in  bad,  were  not  ill  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  scenic  exhibition,  and,  most  undoubtedly,  gave  rise  to  the  form  and 
construction  adopted  in  the  erection  of  the  licensed  theatres. 

In  this  stage  of  infancy  was  the  public  stage  at  the  birth  of  Shakspeare ;  nor 
would  it  so  rapidly  have  emerged  into  importance,  had  not  the  Queen,  though 
occasionally  yielding  to  the  enmity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  with  regardio 
this  recreation,  been  warmly  attached  to  theatric  amusements.  So  early  an 
1569,  was  she  frequently  entertained  in  her  own  chapel-royal,  by  the  performance 
of  plays  on  profane  subjects,  by  the  children  belonging  to  that  establishment; 
and  the  year  following  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  probable  era  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a*  regular  play-house,  very  appropriately  named  The  Theatre,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  in  the  Blackfriars. 

We  shall  not  be  sur])ri$ed,  therefore,  to  find,  that  in  1574  a  regular  company 
of  players  was  established  by  royal  license,  granting  to  James  Burbage,  John 
Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert  Wilson,  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  authority,  under  the  privy  seal,  *'  to  use,  eiercyse  and  occupie 
the  arte  and  facultye  of  playenge  commedies,  tragedies,  onterludes,  stage-plays, 
and  such  other  like  as  they  have  alreadie  used  and  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use 
and  studie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and 
pleasure  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them — ^throughoute  our  realme  of 
England.*' 

This  may  be  considered  then,  with  great  probability,  as  the  first  general  li- 
cense obtained  by  any  company  of  players  in  England;  but,  with  the  customary 
precaution  of  Elizabeth,  it  contains  a  clause,  subjecting  all  dramatic  amusemento 
to  the  previous  inspection  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  an  officer  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  been  created  to  superintend  a  part  of  the  duties  which 
until  then  had  fallen  to  the  province  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  who  now  had 
the  sphere  of  his  control  augmented  by  this  prudent  enactment,  providing  '*  that 
the  saidc  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  and  stage-playes,  be  by  the  Master  of 
our  Revels  for  the  tyme  beynge  before  sene  and  allowed." 

The  officers  who  exercised  this  authority,  during  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  were 
Sir  Thomas  Benger,  Edmond  Tilncy,  and  Sir  George  Bucke.  Sir  Thomas  fiiengcr, 
who  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden  in  1560,  lived  not  to  see  Shakspeare*8  en- 
trance into  the  scenic  world,  but,  dying  in  1577,  Tilney*s  appointment  took  place 
in  1579.  This  gentleman  continued  to  regulate  the  stage  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-one  years  ;  he  beheld  the  dawn  and  the  mid-day  splendour  of  Shakspeare*s 
dramatic  genius,  and  in  his  official  capacity,  ho  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  li- 
censing not  less  than  thirty  of  his  dramas,  commencing  with  Henry  the  Sixth, 
9nd  terminating  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    On  his  death,  in  1610,  Sir  George 
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Bucke,  ^he  had  obtained  a  reversionary  patent  for  the  oflice  in  1603,  and  had 
executed  its  duties  for  a  twehemonth  previous  to  Tilney's  decease,  became  Master 
of  the  Revels,  and  had  the  felicity  of  reading,  and  the  honour  of  licensing,  some 
of  the  last  and  noblest  prmluctions  of  our  immortal  p(»et,  namely,  Timon  of  Athens, 
Coriolanus,  Othello,  the  Temi)est,  and  Twefth  Niuht.  He  also  lived  to  deplore 
the  premature  extinction  of  this  unrivalled  bard,  and  he  died  in  the  year  which 
presented  to  the  public  the  lirst  folio  edition  of  his  plays. 

The  erection  of  a  theatre  in  1.570  ;  the  estaMishment  by  royal  authority  of  a 
regular  company  in  1571;  and  the  subjection  of  both  to  hijjhly  respectable  offi- 
cers, operated  so  strongly  in  favour  of  dramatic  amusements,  that  we  find  Stubbes, 
the  puritanic  satirist,  bitterly  inveighing  in  1583  against  the^reat  popular  support 
of  the  theatres  in  his  day,  which  he  sarcastically  terms  '*  Venus'  Palaces,"  and 
iinmediately  afterwards  designates  by  a  general  application  of  the  names  which 
had  been  given  at  that  time  to  the  two  principal  structures  :  '*  Marke,**  says  he, 
the  flocking  and  running  to  theaters  and  curtens,  daylie  and  hourely,  night  and 
daye,  tyme  and  tyde,  to  sw  playes  and  enterludes." 

This  passion  for  the  stage  continued  rapidly  to  increas(»,  and  before  the  year 
1590  not  less  than  four  or  five  theatres  were  in  existence.  The  patronage  of 
dramatic  representation  made  an  equal  progress  at  court ;  for  though  Elizabeth 
never,  it  is  believed,  attended  a  public  tlieatni,  yet  had  she  four  companies  of 
children  who  frequently  performed  for  her  amusement,  denominated  the  Children 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  Children  of  Westminster,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Children  of  Windsor.  The  public  actors  too,  who  were  sometimes,  in  imitation 
of  these  appellations,  called  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  were,  towards  the  close 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign  especially,  in  consequence  of  a  greatly  acquired  superiority 
over  their  younger  brethren,  often  called  upon  to  act  before  her  at  the  royal 
theatre  in  W^hitehall.  Exhibitions  of  this  kind  at  court  were  usual  at  Christ- 
mas, on  Twelfth  Night,  at  Candlemas,  and  at  Shrove-tide,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  occasionally  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  night :  thus  we  find  Love's  Labour's  Lost  to  have  been  per- 
formed t)efore  our  maiden  Queen  during  the  Christmas-holydays,  and  King  Lear 
to  have  been  exhibited  before  King  James  on  St.  Stephen's  night. 

On  these  occasions,  the  representation  was  generally  at  night  that  it  might  not 
interfere  with  the  performances  at  the  regular  theatres,  which  took  place  early  in 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Council-books,  that  the  royal  remune- 
ration, in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  exhibition  of  a  single  play  at  Whitehall, 
amounted  to  ten  pounds,  of  vibich,  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds  thirleen  shillings 
and  four-pence  formed  the  customary  fee;  and  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
eight-pence  the  free  gift  or  bounty.  If,  however,  the  performers  were  required  to 
leave  the  capital  for  any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  fee,  in 
consequence  of  the  public  exhibition  of  the  day  being  prevented,  was  augmented 
to  twenty  pounds. 

The  protection  of  the  drama  by  EHzabeth  and  her  ministers,  though  it  did  not 
exempt  the  public: players,  except  in  one  instance,  from  the  penalties  of  statutes 
against  vagabonds,  yet  it  induced,  during  the  whole  of  her  long  reign,  numerous 
instances  of  private  patronage  from  the  most  opulent  of  her  nobility  and  gentry, 
who,  possessing  the  power  of  licensing  their  own  domestics  as  comedians,  and, 
consequently,  of  protecting  them  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  vagrancy,  shel- 
tered various  companies  of  performers,  under  the  denomination  of  their  servants, 
or  retainers, — a  privilege  which  was  taken  away,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  the 
accession  of  James,  and,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  observes,  '^  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
scenic  system  of  prior  times." 

To  this  private  patronage  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must 
ascribe  not  less  than  fourteen  distinct  companies  of  players,  that,  in  succession, 
contributed  to  exhilarate  the  golden  days  of  England's  matchless  Queen,  and,  in 
their  turn,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  contributing  to  her  amusement.     Of  these,  tho 
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following  is  a  chronological  enumeration : — Soon  aft«r  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
appeared  Lord  Leicester's  company,  the  same  which,  in  1574,  was  finally  incor- 
porated by  royal  license ;  in  1572,  was  formed  Sir  Robert  Lane*s  company ;  in  the 
same  year  Lord  Clinton's;  in  1575,  companies  were  created  by  Lord  Warwick 
and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  being  enrolled  among  the  i 
servants  of  the  latter,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  the  subsequent  reign,  became  enti- 
tled to  the  appellation  of  His  Majesty's  servants;  in  1576,  the  Earl  of  Sugsex 
brought  forward  a  theatrical  body,  and  in  1577,  Lord  Howard  another,  neitherof 
which,  however,  attained  much  eminence;  in  1578,  the  Earl  of  Essex  mustered  a 
company  of  players,  and  in  1579,  Lord  Strange,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  followed 
his  example;  in  1591,  the  Lord  Admiral  produced  his  set  of  comedians ;  in  1592, 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  eflected  a  similar  arrangement;  in  1593,  Lord  Pembroke 
protected  an  association  of  actors,  and,  at  the  close  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  the 
Earl  of  Worcester  had  in  pay,  also,  a  company  of  theatrical  performers. 

In  the  mean  time  theatres,  both  public  and  private,  were  greatly  on  the  increase, 
and,  during  the  period  that  Shakspeare  immortalised  the  stage,  not  less  than 
seven  of  these  structures,  of  established  notoriety,  were  in  existence.  Four  of 
them  were  considered  as  public  theatres,  namely,  The  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  The 
Curtain  in  Shoreditch,  The  Red  Bull  in  St.  John's  Street,  and  The  Fortune  in 
Whitecross  Street;  and  thre^)  were  termed  private  houses,  one,  for  instance,  in 
Blackfriars,  another  in  Whitefriars,  and  The  Cockpit  or  Phccnix,  in  Drury-Lane. 
As  The  Globe,  however,  and  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  were  the  property  of  the 
same  set  of  players,  only  six  companies  of  comedians  were  formed,  or  wanted, 
for  the  purposes  of  representation. 

Beside  these  principal  play-houses,  several  others,  possessing  a  more  ephemeral 
existence,  as  The  Swan,  The  Rose,  etc.,  sprung  up  and  fell  in  succession,  forming 
altogether  such  a  number,  as  justly  gave  alarm  and  oflence  to  the  stricter  clergy, 
and  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  privy-council,  who,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
1600,  issued  an  order  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  play-houses,  limiting 
these  buildings  to  two,  selecting  that  called  The  Fortune  for  Middlesex,  and  Gxing 
on  The  Globe  for  Surrey.  To  such  a  degree,  however,  had  now  arisen  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  dramatic  recreations,  that  notwithstanding  these 
orders  were  re-issued,  with  still  stronger  injunctions,  the  following  year,  they 
could  never  be  carried  into  any  effectual  execution. 

Much  as  Elizabeth  favoured  the  stage,  it  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by  her 
successor  with  equal,  if  not  superior,  zeal.  James  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have 
given  a  dignity  and  consequence  to  the  profession,  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger,  and  to  have  introduced  into  the  theatric  world,  a  new  and  better  con- 
stituted arrangement  of  its  parts.  No  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  than 
three  companies  were  formed  under  his  auspicfts ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants 
he  adopted  as  his  own;  the  Queen  chose  the  Earl  of  Worcester's,  and  Prince 
Henry  fixed  upon  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's;  and  on  the  19th  of  May,  only  twelve 
days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  granted  to  his  own  company,  being  that  per- 
forming at  The  Globe,  the  following  license,  which  was  first  published  in  Bvmer'i 
^'  Fcedera,"  in  1705:  — 

Pro  Lai'rentio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis. 

'*A.  D.  1603.  Pat. 
"  1.  Jac.  P.  2.  m.  4.  James  by  ihe  grace  of  God,  &c.  to  all  justices,  maiors,  sherifll, 
constables,  bcadboroughs,  and  other  our  officers  and  loving  subjects,  greeting.  Know  yoa 
that  wee,  of  our  special  grace,  cortaiue  knowledge,  and  nieer  motion,  have  licensed  and  au- 
thorised, and  by  these  presentes  doe  licence  and  authorize  theise  our  servaants,  Laurence 
Fletcher,  William  Siukespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Philllppes,  John  Hemingi, 
Henrie  Condel,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armin,  Richard  Cowly,  and  the  rest  of  their  atsocialei, 
freely  to  use  and  exercise  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  comedieM,  tragediet^  kiatariet^  Mrr- 
hidcMf  moraUy  pattoraU^  itage-plaietf  and  such  like  other  as  thel  hare  alreadle  ttndied  or  heft- 
afler  shall  use  or  studie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjecti,  as  for  our  aolaet  aid 
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pleasure  when  we  shall  thincke  good  to  see  them,  during  our  pleasure :  and  the  said  comedies, 
tragedies,  histories,  enterludes,  morals,  pastorals,  slage-plaies,  and  such  like,  to  shew  and  exer- 
cise publiquely  to  their  t)est  comrooditie,  when  the  inreclion  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  as 
well  within  theire  nowe  usuall  house  called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  also 
within  anie  towne-halls  or  moute-halls,  or  other  convenient  places  within  the  liberties  and 
freedom  of  any  other  citie,  uuiversilie,  toun,  or  boroughe  whatsoever,  within  our  said  realmes 
and  dominions.  Willing  and  commanding  you  and  everie  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleasure, 
not  onelie  to  permit  and  suffer  them  herein,  without  any  your  letls,  hindrances,  or  molestations, 
during  our  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  aiding  or  assislinge  to  iheni  if  any  wrong  be  to  them  offered, 
and  to  allow  them  such  former  curtesies  as  bathe  been  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  quallitie ; 
and  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew  to  tbeise  our  servaunls  for  our  sake,  we  shall  take 
kindlie  at  your  handes.     In  witness  whereof,  &c. 

*'  Witness  our  selfe  at  Westminster,  the  nynleenth  daye  of  Maye, 
'*  Per  Breve  de  privalo  sigillo.'' 

To  The  Globe  mentioned  in  this  license,  and  to  the  play-house  in  Blackfriars, 
as  being  the  theatres  exclusively  belonging  to  Shakspeare*s  company,  and  where 
all  his  dramas  were  performed,  we  shall  now  confine  our  attention,  the  customs 
and  usages  of  these,  the  one  being  a  public,  and  the  other  a  private  theatre,  pretty 
accurately  applying  to  the  rest. 

The  exact  era  of  the  building  of  The  Globe  has  not  been  ascertained.  Mr. 
Malone,  from  the  documents  which  he  consulted,  conceives  it  to  have  been  erect- 
ed not  long  anterior  to  the  year  1596;  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  resting  On  the  evidence 
ofNorden's  map  of  London,  concludes  it  to  have  been  built  before  the  year  1593.  * 
Its  site  appears  to  have  been  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  called  tho 
Bankside,  and  its  form,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  to  have  been  externally 
hexagonal,  and  internally  circular.  It  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  only  partly 
thatched,  its  centre  being  open  to  the  weather.  It  was  probably  named  The 
Globe,  not  from  the  circularity  of  its  interior,  but  from  its  sign  exhibiting  Hercu- 
les supporting  theglobe,underwhichwasinscril)ed**Totusmundusagit  histrionem" 

Being  a  public  theatre.  The  Globe  was  likcwise'distinguished  by  a  pole  erected 
on  its  roof,  to  which,  during  the  hours  of  exhibition,  a  Hag  was  attached;  for,  by 
reason  of  its  central  exposure,  it  necessarily  became  a  summer  theatre,  its  per- 
formers, the  King's  company,  usually  commencing  their  season  here  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  were  frequent,  and  it  is  said,  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  upper  ranks,  and  the  critics,  gene- 
rally preferring  the  private  theatres,  which  were  smaller,  and  more  conveniently 
fitted  up.  The  advantages  of  elegance  and  decoration,  however,  were  no  longer 
wanting  to  The  Globe,  in  1614;  for  the  old  structure,  consisting  of  wood  and 
thatch,  being  burnt  down  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  the  subsequent  year  saw  it 
rise  from  its  ashes  with  considerable  splendour,  f 

The  Theatre  in  Blackfriars  may  be  classed  among  the  earliest  buildings  of  the 
kind,  being  certainly  in  existence  before  1580.  It  was  erected  near  the  present 
site  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  being  without  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  levelling  fury  of  the  fanatics,  who,  shortly  after 
the  above  period,  obtained  leave  to  destroy  all  the  play-houses  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city. 

It  doesnotappear  that  Shakspeare's  company,  or  the  King's  servants,  had  any 
interest  in  this  theatre  before  the  winter  of  1604,  at  which  period,  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  they  became  its  purchasers;  the  children  of  the  Revels,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  the  children  of  Blackfriars,  being  the  usual  performers  at 
this  house,  prior  to  that  event. 

*  See  Mfilone's  Inquiry,  p.  87.;  and  Chalmers's  Apology,  p  116. 

"f  Of  the  perishable  materials,  and  inconvenient  conHtriiction  of  the  old  theatre,  we  have  some  remarkable 
proofs,  in  two  letters  eitant,  describing  the  accident.  The  first  written  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  dated 
July  2,  1618,  concludes  by  asserting  that  ^  notiiin^  did  perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a  few  forsaken 
cloaks ;"  and  the  second  from  Mr.  John  Chamberlaine  to  Sir  Kal|>h  Winwood,  dated  July  8, 1613,  remarks, 
that  ^'it  was  a  great  marvaile  and  fair  grace  of  God  that  the  people  had  so  little  harm,  having  but  itoo  nor-  , 
row  doprt  to  get  out."— ReUquis  Wottoa,  p.  435.  edit.  1665;  and  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 
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The  distinctions  subsistinp;  between  Blackfriars  and  The  Globe,  seem  to  hare 
been  nothing  more,  than  that  the  former  being  a  private,  and  a  winter,  house, 
was  smaller,  more  compactly  put  together,  and,  as  the  represeotations.were  by 
candle-light,  better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  protection.  A^ 
the  internal  structure,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  open  centre,  was  similar 
to  that  of  The  Globe,  and  as  the  economy  and  usages  were,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  same,  not  only  in  both  these  houses,  but  in  every  other 
contemporary  theatre,  the  subsequent  notices  may  be  considered  as  apply ingf 
where  not  otherwise  expressed,  to  the  general  state  of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  though 
immediately  derived  from  the  costume  of  The  Globe. 

The  interior  architectural  arrangements  of  this  ancient  theatre  have  been,  ia 
their  leading  features,  preserved  to  the  present  day.  The  galleries,  or  scalTolds,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  were  constructed  over  each  other,  occupying  three 
sides  of  the  house,  and  assuming,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  a  square 
or  semicircular  form.  Beneath  these  were  small  apartments,  called  roomsy  intended 
for  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience,  and  answering,  in  almost  every  respect, 
to  our  modern  boxes.  In  The  Globe,  these  were  open  to  all  who  chose  to  pay  for 
them,  but  at  Blackfriars  and  other  private  theatres,  there  is  some  reason  to 
conclude,  that  they  were  occasionally  the  property  of  individuals,  who  secured 
their  claim  through  the  medium  of  a  key. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  centre  of  The  Globe,  or  summer  theatre,  was 
open  to  the  weather,  and,  from  the  first  temporary  play-houses  having  been  built 
in  the  area  of  inns  or  common  oitleries,  this  was  usually  called  The  Yard.  It  had 
neither  floor  nor  benches,  and  the  common  people  standing  here  to  see  the  per- 
formance, were,  therefore,  termed  by  Shakspeare  groundlings;  an  epithet  repeated 
by  Decker,  who  speaks  of  *Mhe  groundling  and  gallery  commoner,  buying  his 
sport  by  the  penny.  *  The  similar  space  at  Blackfriars  was  named  the  Pit,  but  seems 
to  have  difl'ered  in  no  other  respect  than  in  being  protected  by  a  roof.  It  was 
separated  from  the  stage  merely  hya  railing  of  pales,  for  there  was  no  intervening 
orchestra,  the  music,  consisting  chieny  of  trumpets,  cornets,  hautboys,  lutes, 
recorders,  viols,  and  organs,  being  executed  by  a  band  of  eightorten  performers, 
who  were  stationed  in  an  elevated  balcony  nearly  occupying  that  part  of  the 
house  which  is  now  denominated  the  up^>er  stage-box. 

The  stage  itself  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  parls,  namely  the  lower 
and  the  upper  stage;  the  former  with  nearly  the  same  relative  elevation  with  re- 
gard to  the  pit  as  in  the  theatres  of  our  own  times;  the  latter,  resembling  a  balcony 
in  shape,  was  placed  towards  the  rear  of  the  former,  having  its  platform  not  less 
than  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  a  contrivance  attended  with 
much  conveniency;  here  was  represented  the  play  before  the  King  in  Hamlet; 
here,  in  several  of  the  old  plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  carried  on,  and  here, 
having  curtains  which  drew  in  front,  were  occasionally  concealed,  from  the  view 
of  the  audience,  persons  wliose  seclusion  might  l)e  necessary  to  the  business  of  the 
plot. 

Curtains  also  of  woollen,  or  silk,  were  hung  in  the  front  of  the  greater  or  lower 
stage,  not  suspended,  in  the  modern  style,  by  lines  and  pullies,  but  opening  in  the 
middle,  and  sliding  on  an  iron  rod. 

Beside  the  accommodation  of  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  in  the  usual  parts  of  the 
house,  two  boxes,  one  on  each  side,  were  attached  to  the  balcony  or  upper  stage^ 
and  were  termed  private  boxes;  but,  being  inconveniently  situated,  and,  as  Decker 
nunarks,  **  almost  smothered  in  darkness,"  were  seldom  frequented,  except  from 
motives  of  eccentricity,  by  characters  higher  than  waiting-women  and  gentlemen- 
ushers.  •{•  Seats  also,  at  the  private  theatres,  were  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the 
stage,  and  were  generally  occupied  by  the  wits,  gallants,  and  critics  of  the  day : 
thus  Decker  observes, —  '*  by  silting  on  the  stage,  you  have  a  signed  patent  to 

•  Gull'i  Horn-book,  Nolt^i  reprint,  i».  182.  t  Ibid.  p.  135. 
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engross  the  whole  commodity  of  censure;  may  lawfully  presume  to  be  a  girder, 
and  aiand  at  the  helm  to  steer  the  passage  0/ scenes.'*  " 

The  passage  in  italics  which  closes  this  quotation,  would  seem  to  be  decisive  of 
the  long  agitated  question  relative  to  the  use  of  scenery ;  Mr.  Malone  asserting, — 
*'  that  the  stage  of  Shakspcare  was  not  furnished  with  moveable  painted  scenes, 
but  merely  decorated  with  curtains,  and  arras  or  tapestry  hangings,  which,  when 
decayed,  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented  with  pictures;''  and  Mr. 
Steevens  contending,  that  where  so  much  machinery  as  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
require,  is  allowed  to  have  been  employed,  the  less  complicated  adjunct  of  scenes 
could  scarcely  be  wanting;  for  that  where  '^  the  column  is  found  standing,  no  one 
will  suppose  but  that  it  was  once  accompanied  by  its  usual  entablature.  — ^  In 
short,"  he  adds,  **  without  characteristic  discriminations  of  place,  the  historical 
dramas  of  Shakspeare  in  particular  would  have  been  wrapped  in  tenfold  confusion 
and  obscurity;  nor  could  the  spectator  have  felt  the  poet's  power,  or  accompanied 
his  rapid  transitions  from  one  situation  to  another,  without  such  guides  as  painted 
canvas  only  could  supply.  —  But  for  these,  or  such  assistances,  the  spectator, 
like  Hamlet*s  mother,  must  have  bent  his  gaze  on  mortifying  vacancy ;  and  with 
the  guest  invited  by  the  Barmecide,  in  the  Arabian  tale,  must  have  furnished  from 
his  own  imagination  the  entertainment  of  which  his  eyes  were  solicited  to  par- 
take." 

If  the  machinery  accompanying  trap-doors,  tombs,  and  cauldrons,  the  appear- 
ance of  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  monsters,  the  descent  of  gods,  the  magic  evanish- 
ment  of  articles  of  furniture  and  provision,  and  the  confliction  of  the  elements, 
were  not  strangers  to  the  Shakspearean  theatre,  it  surely  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  have  transferred  the  frame-work  and  painted  canvas  which,  ac- 
cording to  Holinshed,  and  even  preceding  chroniclers,  decorated  the  pageants 
and  tournaments  of  those  days,  to  the  business  of  the  stage.  Nor  can  we,  indeed, 
conceive,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked,  how  the  minute  inventory  of  Imogen's 
bedchamber,  and  the  accurate  description  of  the  exterior  of  Inverness  Castle, 
could  have  been  rendered  intelligible  or  endurable  without  such  assistance. 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  from  these  considerations,  and  from  the 
passage  in  Decker,  that,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  negative  evidence  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Malone,  moveable  painted  scenes  were  occasionally  introduced  on 
the  stage  during  the  age  of  Shakspcare;  and  it  may  be  further  reasonably  con- 
cluded, that,  from  the  phrase  of  **  steering  the  passage  of  scenes,"  the  mecha- 
nism was  formed  and  conducted  on  a  plan  approximating  that  which  is  now 
familiar  to  a  modern  audience. 

The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Steevens,  however,  that  private  theatres  had  no  scenes, 
while  the  public  had,  owing  to  the  former  admitting  part  of  the  audience  on  the 
stage,  who  might  interfere  with  the  convenient  shifting  of  such  an  apparatus,  is 
annihilated  by  the  quotation  from  Decker,  who  expressly  says,  that  **  by  sitting 
on  the  stage,  you  have  a  signed  patent  to  stand  at  the  helm  to  steer  the  passage 
of  the  scenes,"  by  which  it  would  appear,  that  those  who  obtained  seats  on  the 
private  stage,  occasionally  amused  themselves  by  assisting  the  regular  mechanists 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  scenery. 

We  learn,  also,  from  Heywood,  that  the  internal  roof  of  the  st^pe  was  either 
painted  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  or  hung  with  drapery  of  a  similar  tint,  in  order  to 
represent  the  heavens;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  with  a  very  inge- 
nious commentator,  that  when  the  idea  of  a  gloomy  and  starless  night  was  to  be 
impressed,  these  heavens  were  hung  with  black,  whence,  among  many  passages 
in  Shakspeare  illustrative  of  this  position,  the  following  Hne  manifestly  owes  its 
origin :  — 

"  Hung  be  the  Heavens  with  blacky  yield  day  to  night."  f 

'  Gu11'«  Horn-book,  p.  138. 

t  Whiter'*  Specimen  of  %  Cofflmentary  on  Shakspeare,  p.  157, 158. 
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It  has,  likewise,  been  asserted,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  proTed,  by  the 
same  learned  writer,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  stage  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Uell;  and  he  quotes  the  annexed  passage  from  Chapman  as  decisive  on 
the  subject:  — 

**  The  fortune  of  a  Stage  (like  fortane's  self) 
Amazeth  greatest  judgments:  and  none  knows 
,  The  hidden  causes  of  those  strange  effects. 

That  rise  from  ihU  Hell,  or  fall  firom  thU  Hbaten.**  * 

From  this  connection  of  the  celestial  and  infernal  regions  with  the  stage,  Mr. 
Whiter  has  inferred,  through  the  medium  of  numerous  pertinent  quotations 
from  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries,  that  a  vast  mass  of  imagery  was  so 
blended  and  associated  in  the  mind  of  our  great  poet,  as  to  form  an  intimate 
union  in  his  ideas  between  Hell  and  Night;  the  darkened  Heavens  and  the 
Stage  of  Tragedy ;  and  this,  too,  at  an  early  period,  even  during  the  compo- 
sition of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  contains  some  striking  instances  of  this 
theatrical  combination. 

To  these  notices  on  the  interior  structure  of  the  Shakspearean  theatre,  we 
shall  now  add  the  most  material  circumstances  relative  to  its  economy  and 
usages. 

The  mode  of  announcing  its  exhibitions,  if  we  except  the  medium  of  news* 
papers,  a  resource  of  subsequent  times,  seems  to  have  been  not  less  effectual 
and  extensive  than  that  of  the  present  day.  Playbills  were  printed,  expressing 
the  title  of  the  piece  or  pieces  to  be  performed,  but  containing  neither  the  names 
of  the  characters  nor  of  the  actors;  these  were  industriously  circulated  through 
the  town  and  affixed  to  posts  and  public  buildings,  a  custom  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  repartee  recorded  by  Taylor  the  water-poet,  who  began  to  write  towards 
the  close  of  Shakspeare's  life:  — **  Master  Field,  the  player,**  he  relates,  "  riding 
up  Fleet-street  a  great  pace,  a  gentleman  called  him,  and  asked  him,  what  play 
was  played  that  day.  He  being  angry  to  be  staied  on  so  frivolous  a  demand,  an- 
swered, that  he  might  see  what  play  was  plaied  upon  every  poste.  I  cry  you 
mercy,  said  the  gentleman,  I  tooke  you  for  a  poste,  you  rode  so  fast.*'f 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Days  of  Acting,  at  the  public 
theatres,  were  chiefly  confined  to  Sundays,  Her  Majesty*s  license  to  Burbage  in 
1574,  granting  such  exhibition  on  that  day,  out  of  the  hours  of  prayer;  and  this 
was  the  day  which  the  Queen  herself  usually  selected  for  dramatic  representation 
at  court.  The  rapidly  increasing  taste,  however,  for  theatric  amusement  soon 
induced  the  players  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  permission,  and  we  find  Gosson, 
in  1579,  exclaiming,  that  the  players,  ^'because  they  are  allowed  to  pUy  every 
Sunday,  make  four  or  live  Sundays,  at  least,  every  week.**  A  reformation  more 
consonant  to  morality  and  decorum  took  place  in  the  subsequent  reign;  for, 
though  plays  were  still  performed  on  Sundays,  at  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
yet  they  were  no  longer  tolerated  on  that  day  at  the  public  theatres,  permission 
being  now  given,  on  application  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  their  perfor- 
mance every  day,  save  on  the  Sabbath,  during  the  winter,  and  with  no  further 
exception  than  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  Lent,  which  were  at  that  time 
called  sermon-days. 

The  Hours  of  Acting,  during  the  whole  period  of  Shakspeare*s  career,  con- 
tinued to  be  early  in  the  afternoon.     In  1598,  we  are  informed  by  an  epigram  of 

*  Whiter*!!  Specimen  of  a  ComTncntary  on  Shakspeare,  p.  178, 183  ;  and  see  Prologue  to  Ml  FMs,  by 
Chapman,  1606.  in  Old  Plays,  vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

•\  Taylor'H  Workv,  p.  183  —Mr  Malone  is  of  opinion  that  to  these  play-bills  we  owe  **  the  long  aod 
whimsical  titles  which  are  prefixed  to  the  quarto  copies  of  our  author's  n1ay9.--it  is  indeed  absurd  lo  sup- 
pose, that  the  modest  Shakspeare,  who  has  more  than  once  apoloftized  for  hi^  untutored  lines,  sboald  m 
bs  manuscripts  have  entitled  any  of  his  dramas  most  excellent  and  pleasant  peribrBlalM^es.''    Thm : — 

^  The  most  excellent  Historic  of  the  Merchant  of  Venire,  IGOO.** 

**  Amnst  pleasant  and  excellent  conceited  Coroedie  of  Syr  John  Falitaffe  and  the  Merry  Wif  et  of  Wind- 
sor, 160S.'' 

**  'llie  late  and  much  admired  Play,  called  Peridet  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,**  ke,  fee. 
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Sir  John  Davies,  th^t  one  o'clock  was  the  usual  time  for  the  commencement  of 
the  play : — 

"  PuBcos  doth  rise  at  ten,  and  at  eleven 
He  goes  to  GyU,  where  he  doth  eat  till  one, 
Thcu  sees  a  play  ;^* 

and,  in  1609,  when  Decker  pubh'shed  his  Gull's  Uorn-book,  the  hour  was  thrown 
back  to  three,  nor  did  it  become  later  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  time  usually  consumed  in  the  exhibition  appears,  from  the  pro- 
logue to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  have  been  only  two  hours : — 

**  Those  that  come  — 


I'll  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.*^ 

The  mention  of  payment  in  this  passage,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  Prices 
of  Admission,  and  the  sum  here  specified,  contemporary  authority  informs  us, 
was  demanded  for  entrance  into  the  best  rooms  or  boxes.*  Sixpence  also,-  aid 
sometimes  a  shilling,  was  paid  for  seats  or  stools  on  the  stage.  Sixpence  was 
likewise  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  and  galleries  of  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars;  but  at  inferior  houses,  a  penny,  or  at  most  two-pence,  gave  access  to  the 
**  groundling,"  or  the  '*  gallery-commoner."  Dramatic  poets,  as  in  the  present 
day,  were  admitted  gratis;  We  may  also  add,  that,  from  some  verses  addressed 
to  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson,  by  Jasper  Mayne,  and  alluding  to  his  Yolpone  or 
the  Fox,  acted  in  1605,  it  is  allowable  to  infer,  that  the  prices  of  admission  were, 
on  the  first  representation  of  a  new  play,  doubled,  and  even  sometimes  trebled. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  while  Shakspcare  wrote  for  the  stage, 
the  number  of  plays  performed  in  one  day,  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  one  tragedy, 
comedy,  or  history,  and  that  the  entertainment  was  varied  and  protracted,  either 
by  the  extempore  humour  and  tricks  of  the  Clown  after  the  play  was  over,  or  by 
singing,  dancing,  or  ludicrous  recitation,  between  the  acts. 

The  house  appears  to  have  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  Lights;  the  stage 
being  illuminated  by  two  large  branches;  the  body  of  the  house  by  cresset  lights, 
formed  of  ropes  wreathed  and  pitched,  and  placed  in  open  iron  lanterns,  and  these 
were  occasionally  assisted  by  the  interspersion  of  wax  tapers  among  the  boxes. 

•The  Amusements  of  the  Audience  before  the  Play  commenced  seem  to  have 
been  amply  supplied  by  themselves,  the  only  recreation  provided  by  the  theatre, 
during  this  tedious  interval,  being  the  music  of  the  band,  which  struck  up  thrice, 
playing  three  flourishes,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  three  soundings,  before 
the  performance  began;  but  these  were  of  course  short,  being  principally 
intended  as  announcements,  similar  to  those  which  we  now  receive  from  the 
prompter  s  bell.  To  kill  time,  therefore,  reading  and  playing  cards  were  the 
resources  of  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience:  •* Before  the  play  begins,"  says 
Decker  to  his  gallant,  *'  fall  to  cards;  you  may  win  or  lose,  as  fencers  do  in  a 
prize,  and  beat  one  another  by  confederacy,  yet  share  the  money  when  you  meet 
at  supper :  notwithstanding,  to  gull  the  ragamulTins  that  stand  aloof  gaping  at 
you,  throw  the  cards,  having  first  torn  four  or  five  of  them,  round  about  the 
stage,  just  upon  the  third  sound,  as  though  you  had  lost."  f 

Of  the  less  refined  amusements  of  these  gaping  ragamuffins,  '*the  youths  that 
thunder  at  a  play-house,  and  fight  for  bitter  apples,"  :|:  we  find  numerous  traces 
in  Decker,  Jonson,  and  their  contemporaries,  which  enable  us  to  assert,  that 
they  chiefly  consisted  in  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  ale,  cracking  nuts,  and  eating 
fruity  which  were  regularly  supplied  by  men  attending  in  the  theatre,  and  whoso 
vociferation  and  clamour,  or,  as  a  writer  of  that  time  expresses  it,  ''to  be  made 
adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry,"  were  justly  considered  as  grievous  nuisances;  more 
especially  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  roust  have  been  intolerable  to  those  unac- 

*  D^ker'n  OuU't  Horn-book,  reprint,  p.  18.  note.        f  GuIKi  Horn-book,  reprint,  p.  146. 
%  Henry  VHI.  act  v  w.  3. 
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customed  to  its  odour,  and,  indeed,  occasionally  drew  forth  the  execntion  of  in- 
dividuals: thus  in  a  work  entitled,  '*  Dyets  Dry  Dinner,"  we  find  the  author 
commencing  an  epigram  on  the  wanton  and  excessive  use  of  tohacco,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — 

^  It  chauncM  me  gazing  at  the  Theater, 
To  spie  a  Dock-Tabacco-Cbevalier, 
Clouding  the  loathing  ayr  with  foggie  fbme 

OrDock-Tabacco; 

I  wisht  the  Roman  lawes  seyerity : 

Who  smoke  selleth,  with  smoke  be  done  to  dy.**  * 

The  most  rational  of  the  amusements  which  occupied  the  impatient  audience, 
was  certainly  that  of  reading,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  a  custom 
of  hawking  about  new  publications  at  the  theatre;  at  least  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  opening  of  an  address  to  the  public,  preOxed  by  William  Fennor,  to  a 
production  of  his,  entitled  "Descriptions,"  and  published  in  1616.  "To  the 
Gentlemen  readers,  worthy  gentlemen,  of  what  degree  soever,  I  suppose  this 
pamphlet  will  hap  into  your  hands,  before  a  play  fciegin,  with  the  importunate 
clamour  of  "Buy  a  New  Bookc,"  by  some  needy  companion,  that  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  worke  for  a  turn'd  teaster."  -j* 

As  soon  as  the  third  sounding  had  Onished,  it  was  usual  for  the  person  whose 
province  it  was  to  speak  the  Prologue,  immediately  to  enter.  As  a  diffident 
and  supplicatory  manner  were  thought  essential  to  this  character,  who  is  termed 
by  Decker,  "  the  quaking  Prologue,"  it  was  the  custom  to  clothe  him  in  a  long 
black  velvet  cloak,  to  which  Shirley  adds,  a  little  beard,  a  starch'd  face,  and  a 
supple  leg. 

On  withdrawing  the  curtain,  the  stage  was  generally  found  strewed  with 
rushes,  which,  in  Shak$pcare*s  time,  as  hath  been  already  remarked  formed 
the  common  covering  of  floors,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage  ;  but,  on 
splendid  occasions,  it  was  matted  entirely  over;  thus.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in 
a  letter  which  describes  the  coiiilagration  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  1613,  says,  that 
on  the  night  of  the  accident,  "the  King*s  Players  had  a  new  play,  called  "  All  is 
true,"  representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  ma- 
jesty, even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage." 

The  performance  of  tragedy  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  some  peculiar 
preparations ;  one  of  which  was  hanging  the  stage  with  black,  a  practice  which 
dwelt  on  Shakspeare's  recollection  when,  in  writing  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  he 
speaks  of 

**  Black  stage  for  tragedies^  and  murthers  fell  ;**  \ 

and  is  put  out  of  dispute  by  a  passage  in  the  Induction  to  an  anonymous  tragedy, 
entitled,  **  A  Warning  for  fair  Women,"  1599,  where  History,  addressing 
Comedy,  says : — 

"  Look,  Comedie,  1  mark'd  it  not  till  now. 
The  stage  is  hung  with  biache^  and  1  perceive 
The  auditors  prepared  for  tragedie  :  ^ 

to  which  Comedy  replies  : — 

"  Nay  then,  I  see  she  shall  be  entertained ; 
These  ornaments  beseem  not  thee  and  me." 


e  M^L?^*'*'^'^^^'"""*^"*""^^®^"***'**^*"^*^"""-  1- Fruitcs.  2.  Hearbet.  3.  Flesh.  4  Pi»h. 
5.  Whilmeato.  6.  Spice.  7.  Sauce.  8.  Tabacco.  All  served  in  after  the  order  of  time  univcr«a]l.  By 
Henry  Buttes,  Mainter  of  Artes,  and  Fellowe  of  C.C. C.  in  C.     London,  1599."    Small  8vo. 

t  ^  Fennora  Description!,  or  a  true  relation  of  certaine  and  divera  speeches,  spoken  before  the  King 
Md  Queene*s  most  exocUent  Muestie,  the  prince  hia  highnesse,  and  the  Lady  Biiabeth's  Grace.  By 
WiUuun  Fennor,  his  Mi^esUe's  Servant.    Ixmdon,  1616."  4to. 

t  Blalone's  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  617.— "The  hanging,  however,  was."  remarits  the  editor. "  I  suppose, 
no  more  than  one  piece  of  black  baiie  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  in  the  room  of  the  tapestry  which 
was  the  common  decoration  when  comedies  were  acted." 
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t  Malone'M  Supplement,  \o\.  i.  p.  517.— "The  hnu|{iim«  however,  was,''  remarkH  ihe  editor.  **  I  >uipiH>%i', 
no  mure  than  one  pieee  of  hiaek  Ikiize  i>lueed  at  thf  luirk  of  the  stage,  iu  the  room  uf  the  ia|H>»try  which 
vias  the  common  decoration  when  anneuiev  wer«  acted.*' 
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If  the  decorations  of  the  stage  itself  could  boast  but  little  splendour,  the  ward- 
robe, even  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  could  not  be  supposed  either  richly  or 
amply  furnished ;  in  fact,  even  Jonson,  in  1625,  nine  years  after  Shakspeare*s 
death,  betrays  the  poverty  of  the  stage-dresses,  when  he  exclaims  in  the  Induction 
to  his  **  Staple  of  News,"  •*  0  curiosity,  you  ct>me  to  see  who  wears  the  new  suit 
to-day  ;  whose  clotbes  are  best  pen*d,  etc. — what  king  plays  without  cuffs,  and 
his  queen  without  gloves:  who  rides  post  in  stockings^  and  dances  in  boots."' 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  could  derive  Uttle  attrac- 
tion from  magnificence  of  attire,  though  it  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Jonson, 
that  not  only  was  there  a  prompter,  or  book-holder,  but  likewise  a  property, 
or  tire-man,  belonging  to  each  theatre,  in  160 l.f  Periwigs,  which  came  into 
fashion  about  1596,  were  often  worn  on  the  stage  by  male  characters,  whence 
Hamlet  is  represented  catling  a  ranting  player,  ^*  a  robustious  periwig-pated 
fellow. "  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  Masks  or  vizards  were  also  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
personated  female  characters;  thus  Quince  tells  Flute,  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dn^am,  on  his  objecting  to  perform  a  woman's  part,  that  he  ''shall  play  it  in  a 
mask."  Act  i.  sc.  -2. 

Female  characters,  indeed,  were  on  the  old  English  stage,  as  they  had  been  on 
the  Grecian  and  Roman,  always  personated  by  men  or  boys,  a  practice  which 
continued  with  us  until  near  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Italy  and  France 
long  preceded  us  in  the  introduction  of  women  on  the  theatric  boards;  for  Coryate 
writing  from  Venice  in  1608,  and  describing  one  of  the  theatres  of  that  city,  says, 
•'  the  house  is  very  beggarly  and  base,  in  comparison  of  our  stately  play-houses 
in  England ;"  and  he  then  adds,  what  must  give  us  a  wretched  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  stage  at  that  time  in  Italy,  '*  neither  can  theit  actors  compare  with  us  for 
apparell,  shewes,  and  mUsicke.  Here,"  he  continues,  ''  I  observed  certaine  things 
that  I  never  saw  before;  for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  that  I  never  saw  before."^ 

The  mode  of  expressing  dislike  of,  or  censuring  a  play,  was  as  decided  in  the 
days  of  Shakspeare  as  in  the  present  age,  and  sometimes  eiTected  by  the  same 
means.  Decker  gives  us  two  methods  of  expressing  disapprobation  i  one,  by  leav- 
ing the  house  with  as  many  in  your  train  as  yoii  can  collect,  the  other,  by  stay- 
ing, in  order  to  interrupt  the  performance  :  ''  you  shall  disgrace  him  (the  poet) 
worse,"  he  observes, ''  than  by  tossing  him  in  a  blanket,  or  giving  him  the  basti- 
nado in  a  tavern,  if,  in  the  middle  of  his  play,  be  it  pastoral  or  comedy,  moral  or 
tragedy,  you  rise  with  a  screwed  and  discontented  face  from  your  stool  to  be  gone ;" 
— and  ''  salute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance,  that  are  spread  either  on  the  rushes, 
or  on  stools  about  you :"  and  draw  what  troop  you  can  from  the  stage  after  you:" 
but,  ''if  either  the  company,  or  indisposition  of  the  weather  bind  you  to  sit  it  out; 
— mew  at  passionate  speeches;  blare  at  merry;  find  fault  with  the  musick; 
whew  at  the  children's  action;  whistle  at  the  songs ;"§  modes  of  annoyance  suf- 
ficiently provoking,  and  occasionally  very  effectual  toward  the  final  condemnation 
of  a  play,  as  Ben  Jonson  experienced  in  more  instances  than  one.** 

It  was  usual  also  for  the  critics  and  coxcombs  of  the  day,  either  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  vanity,  or  malevolence,  to  Carry  to  the  theatre  table-books,  made  of 
small  pliites  of  slate  bound  together  in  duodecimo,  and  to  take  down  passages  from 
the  play,  for  the  pur|)ose  either  of  retaiUng  them  in  taverns  and  parties,  or  with 
the  view  of  ridiculing  and  degrading  the  author ;  "  to  such,  wherever  they  sit 
concealed,"  says  the  indignant  Jonson  in  1601,  "  let  them  know,  the  author  de-^ 
fies  them  and  their  writirtg-tables."  f  f 

An  Epilogue,  sometimes  spoken  by  one  of  the  Dramatis  Persons,  and  some- 

*  WhtAhfu  Works  of  Ben  Jonaon ;  Prolosue  in  Inductioo. 

t  WbaDev**  Jotuon ;  Cynthia's  Rev«Is,  loduction.  i  Cradities,  4lo,  1611,  p.  i47. 

$  Ouir*  Hom-l)ook,  reprint,  p.  147*149. 

**  Sejaniit,  Catiline,  and  The  New  Inii,  wrre  all  condcDinrd. 

tt  **  There  ia  reaaoo  to  bcliefc,*^  remarks  Mr.  Maloue,  "  that  the  impeifeet  and  mutilated  copirt  nf  on* 
or  two  of  Shakdpcare's  dramas,  which  aro  yet  rxtnnt,  were  taken  d;>\tn  ny  the  tar,  or  in  bbort-haiid,  during 
the  rzhibitkm.*^ 
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times  by  an  extra  character,  was  not  uncommon  at  this  penod  ;  and,  when  em- 
ployed, generally  terminated,  if,  in  a  public  theatre,  with  a  prayer  for  the  king  or 
queen ;  if,  in  a  private  one,  for  the  lord  of  the  mansion.  The  prayer,  however, 
was,  almost  always,  a  necessary  form,  whether  an  epilogue  were  adopted  or  not : 
and,  on  these  occasions,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
drama,  the  players,  kneeling  down,  solemnly  addressed  themselves  to  their  devo- 
tions :  thus  Shakspeare  concludes  his  Epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  by  telling  his  audience,  '^  I  will  bidjyou  good  night:  and  so  kneel 
down  before  you  ; — but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen  ;*'  and  Sir  John  Harrington 
closes  his  *^  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596,  with  the  following  sarcastic  mention  of 
this  custom  as  retained  in  private  theatres : — ^*  But  I  will  neither  end  with  sermon 
nor  prayer,  lest  some  wags  liken  me  to  my  L.  (  )  players,  w^ho,  when  they 

have  ended  a  baudie  comedy,  as  though  that  were  a  preparative  to  devotion, 
kneele  down  solemnly,  and  pray  all  the  companie  to  pray  with  them  for  their 
good  lord  and  maister."  Considering  the  place  chosen  for  its  display,  this  is, 
eertainly,  a  custom 

"  More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  obseryance.** 

With  regard  to  the  Remuneration  of  Actors,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  that,  after  deducting  forty-five  shillings,  which  were  the 
usual  nightly,  or  rather  daily,  expenses  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  the  net 
receipt  never  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and  that  the  average  receipt, 
after  making  a  similar  deduction,  may  be  estimated  at  about  nine  pounds.     This 
sum  Mr.  Malonc  supposes  to  have  been  in  our  poet's  time  '^  divided  into  forty 
shares,  of  which  fifteen  were  appropriated  to  the  house-keepers  or  proprietors, 
three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays,  stage-habits,  etc.,  and  twenty-two 
to  the  actors.''     lie  further  calculates,  that,  as  the  acting  season  lasted  forty 
weeks,  and  each  company  consisted  of  about  twenty  persons,  six  of  whom  pro- 
bably were  principal,  and  the  other  subordinate  performers,  if  we  suppose  two 
shares  to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  principal  actor;  one  share  that  of  a  second 
class  composed  of  six,  and  half  a  share  the  portion  of  the  remaining  eight,  the 
performer  who  had  two  shares,  would,  on  the  calculation  of  nine  pounds  clear 
per  night,  receive  nine  shillings  as  his  nightly  dividend,  and,  at  the  rate  of  five 
plays  a  week,  his  weekly  profit  would  amount  to  two  pounds  five  shillings.     *'  On 
all  these  data,  adds  Mr.  Malone,  '^  I  think  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the 
performers  of  the  first  class  did  not  derive  from  their  profession  more  than  ninet)" 
pounds  a-year  at  the  utmost.     Shakspeare,  Heminge,  Condell,  Burbage,  Lowin^ 
and  Taylor  had  without  doubt  other  shares  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders ;  bu 
what  the  dilTerent  proportions  were  which  each  of  them  possessed  in  that  right,^ 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.     If  we  consider,  however,  the  value  of  money 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  relati\e  prices  of  the  necessary  articles  o 
life,  it  will  be  found  that  these  salaries  were  not  inadequate  to  the  purposes  o 
comfortable  subsistence. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  original  source  of  the  entertainment,  or,  in  othe 
words,  the  Remuneration  given  to  the  Dramatic  Poet,  was  certainly,  if  we  com — 
pare  the  claims  of  genius  between  the  two  parties,  on  a  scale  inferior  to  that  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  actor. 

The  author  had  the  choice  of  two  modes  in  the  disposal  of  his  property ;  he 
either  sold  the  copy-right  of  his  play  to  the  theatre,  or  retained  it  in  his  own 
hands.  In  the  former  instance,  which  was  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  the  only  emolument  was  that  derived  from  the  purchase  made  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  took  care  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
piece  exclusively  to  their  own  company,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  defer  its 
(mblication  as  long  as  possible;  in  the  latter  instance,  not  only  had  the  poet  the 
right  of  publication  and  the  benefit  of  sale  in  his  own  option,  but  he  had  likewise 
a  claim  upon  the  theatre  for  a  benefit.     This,   towards  the  termination  of  the 
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siiteenih  century,  took  place  on  the  second  day,  ^  but  was  soon  afterwards,  as 
early  indeed  as  1612,  postponed  to  the  third  day.  f 

From  a  publication  of  Robert  Greene  s,  dated  1592,  it  appears,  that  the  price 
of  a  drama,  when  disposed  of  to  the  public  players,  was  twenty  nobles,  or  six 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence;  but  that  private  companies  would  some- 
times give  double  that  sum.:|:  It  has  been  recorded,  indeed,  by  Oldys,  in  one  of 
his  manuscripts,  but  upon  what  authority  is  not  mentioned,  that  Shakspeare  re- 
ceived but  five  pounds  for  his  Hamlet  I 

What  a  bookseller  gave  for  the  copyright  of  a  play  at  this  period  is  unknown  ; 
but  we  have  sufiicient  foundation,  that  of  the  bookseller^s  Preface  to  the  quarto 
edition  of  our  poet's  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  1609,  for  asserting,  that  sixpence 
was  the  sale  price  of  a  play  when  published.  It  may  also  be  affirmed,  On  grounds 
of  equal  security,  that  forty  shillings  formed  the  customary  compliment  for  the 
flattery  of  a  dedication.  § 

To  these  notices  concerning  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  poets  and  performers, 
may  be  added  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  Shakspeare,  *'  as  author,  actor, 
and  proprietor,  probably  received  from  the  theatre  about  two  hundred  pounds 
a  ye^r." 

From  this  description  of  the  architecture,  economy,  and  usages  of  the  Shak- 
spearean  Stage,  it  must  be  evident,  how  trifling  were  the  obligations  of  our  great 
poet  to  the  adventitious  aid  of  scenery,  machinery,  and  decoration,  notwithstand- 
ing we  have  admitted  these  to  be  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  is  usually  allowed. 
The  Art  of  Acting,  however,  had,  during  the  same  period,  made  very  rapid  strides 
towards  perfection,  and  dramatic  action  and  expression,  therefore,  coadjutors  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  the  most  splendid  scenical  apparatus,  exhibited, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  powers  in  a  great  degree  competent  to  the  task  of  doing 
justice  to  the  imperishable  productions  of  this  unrivalled  bard  of  pity  and  of  terror. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Brief  View  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  from  the  Birth  of  Shakspeare  to  the  Period  of  his  Commence- 
ment as  a  Writer  for  the  Stage,  about  the  Year  1590 ;  with  Critical  Notices  of  the  Dramatic  Poetft 
who  flourished  during  that  Interval. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Shakspeare  should  occur  in  almost 
intermediate  contact  with  those  periods  which  mark  the  first  appearance  of  what 
may  be  termed  legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1561-2,  was  exhibited  the 
tragedy  of  '*  Ferrex  and  Porrcx,"  written  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  Thomas  Sack- 
ville.  Lord  Buckhurst,  **  the  first  specimen,'*  observes  Mr.  Warton,  **  in  our  lan- 

*  In  Dftvenant's  "  Play-house  to  be  Ijet,''  occurs  the  following  passage : — 

**  There  is  an  old  tradition, 
That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tambcrlane, 
Of  conjuring  Faustus  and  the  Beauchamps  bold, 
You  poets  used  to  have  the  second  day.** 

f  On  the  authority  of  Decker's  Prologue  lo  one  of  his  comedies  entitled  ^  If  this  be  not  a  good  Play  the 
DeYii's  mV  1619 :— 

**  Not  caring,  so  he  gains 

A  cram'd  third  dap.^ 

t  **  Master  R  C,  would  it  not  make  you  blush — if  you  sold  Orlando  Furioso  to  the  queenes  players  for 
tweatyiiobles,  and  when  they  were  in  the  country,  sold  the  same  play  to  Lx)rd  Adminils  men,  for  as  much 
more  r* — Beftnee  of  Coney-catching^  1592. 

J^  I  did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  bod^,  because  forty  shillinKS  I  care  not  for ; 
above,  fewr  or  none  will  bestow  on  these  matters.** — Dedication  ta**  K  Woman's  a  Weathercock, **  a 
oomedy  by  N.  Field,  1612. 
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^usiio  of  an  heroic  tale  written  in  verse,  and  divided  into  acts  and  secnc«,  and 
clothed  in  all  the  formalities  of  a  regular  tragedy  ;**  in  1564,  as  is  well  known, 
the  leading  object  of  our  work,  the  great  poet  of  nature,  was  born  ;  and,  in  1566, 
was  acted  at  Chrisfs  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  quaint  title  of  '*'  Gammer 
Gurton*s  Needle,'*  the  first  play,  remarks  Wright,  ^'  that  looks  like  a  regular 
conned y.'*  f 

Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  these  pieces,  the  public  had  been  contented  with 
Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Interludes ;  the  first  of  these,  exclusively  occupied  by 
miracles  and  scriptural  narratives,  originated  with  the  ecclesiastics  so  far  back  as 
the  eleventh  century ;  the  second,  consisting  chiefly  of  allegorical  personification, 
seems  to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  third, 
a  species  of  farce,  or,  as  Jonson  defines  them,  something  played  at  the  intervals 
of  festivity,  became  prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Henicy  the  Eighth. 

The  examples,  however,  which  were  now  furnished  by  Sackville  and  Still,  in 
the  production  of  ^^  Gorboduc,'*:):  and  '^Gammer  Gurton,"  were  not  lost  upon 
their  age  ;  and  to  the  ideas  of  legitimate  fable  emanating  from  these  sources,  are 
also  to  bo  added  those  derived  from  the  now  frequent  custom  of  acting  plays  in 
the  schools  and  universities,  in  imitation  of  the  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
To  these  co-operating  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  numerous  tragedies  and  plays 
which  appeared  between  the  years  1566  and  1590,  principally  written  by  men 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  universities,  and  who,  in  the  serious  drama,  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  stately  and  declamatory  style  of  Gorboduc. 

It  is  to  this  period,  also,  that  we  must  refer  for  the  epoch  of  the  historical 
drama,  or,  what  were  called,  in  the  language  of  their  times.  Histories,  a  gradual 
improvement,  it  is  true,  on  the  allegorical  Dramatis  Persons  of  the  moralities, 
but  which,  in  the  interval  elapsing  between  1570  and  1590,  received  a  consistency 
9nd  form,  a  materiality  and  organisation,  which  only  required  the  animating 
fire  of  Shakspeare*s  muse  to  kindle  into  life  and  immortahty. 

For  the  prevalence  and  popularity  of  this  species  of  play,  anterior  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  poet,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  publication  of  '*  The  Mir- 
rour  for  Magistrates,"  a  poetical  miscellany,  of  which  four  editions  were  printtni 
between  1564  and  1590,  and  where  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  English 
history  arc  brought  forward  relating  the  story  of  their  own  disasters. 

Another  and  very  popular  species  of  dramatic  composition,  at  this  era,  may  bt* 
satisfactorily  deduced  from  the  strong  attachment  still  existing  for  the  ancient 
moralities,  in  which  the  most  solemn  and  serious  subjects  were  oflen  blended 
with  the  lowest  scenes  of  farce  and  broad  humour ;  for  though  the  taste  of  tlu^ 
educated  part  of  the  public  was  chastened  and  improved  by  the  classical  tragedy 
of  Sackville,  and  by  the  translations  also  of  Gascoigne,  who,  in  1566,  presentinl 
his  countrymen  with  *' Jocasta**  from  Euripides,  and  **  The  Supposes,"  a  regular 
comedy,  from  Ariosto,  yet  the  lower  orders  still  lingered  for  the  mingled  bulToonery 
of  their  old  stage,  and  tragi-comedy  became  necessary  to  catch  their  applause. 
This  apparently  heterogeneous  compound  was  long  the  most  fascinating  entertain- 
ment of  the  scenical  world  ;  nor  were  even  the  wildest  features  of  the  allegorical 
drama  unrepresented  ;  for  the  interlude  and,  subsetjuently,  the  masque  were  fre- 
quently lavish  in  the  creation  of  personages  equally  as  extravagant  and  grotes(|Uc 
as  any  which  the  fifteenth  century  had  dared  to  produce. 

To  this  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  with  preceded  the 
pflbrts  of  Shakspeare,  one  more,  of  a  very  singular  nature,  must  l>e  added,  the 
production  of  Richard  Tartelon,  the  celebrated  jester  and  comedian,  who,  pn^ 
vious  to  1589,  or  during  the  course  of  that  year,  exhibited  a  play  in  two  parts, 
railed  '*  The  Seven  Deadlie  Sins."  The  piece  itself  has  perished,  but  the  Piatt, 
pr  groundwork,  of  tho  Second  Part,  having  b<Mjn  preserved,  we  find  that  the  pre- 

*  Wartim'*  Iliwt.  nf  Eii{;lix|i  P<»rtry,  vol.  iii.  p.  355.  \  Vide  HiRtoria  Hblriouica. 

j  S<*e  Anciiiit  British  Lraiim,  vol.  i  bf)th  for  ihiH  (ilaj  and  Gammer  Gtirtou'a  Needle,  ••  edited  b>  Sir 
^\  alter  Seolt. 
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ceding  |>ortion  had  been  occupied  in  exemplifying  the  sins  of  Pride,  Gluttony, 
Wrath,  and  Avarice,  while  Envy,  Sloth,  and  Lechery,  were  reserved  for  its  suc- 
cessor. The  plan  which  Tarleton  pursued,  in  illustrating  the  efTects  of  these 
sins,  was  by  selecting  scenes  and  passages  from  the  plays  of  various  authors,  and 
combining  them  into  a  whole  by  the  connecting  medium  of  chorusses.  Interlocu- 
tors, and  pantomimic  show.  Thus  the  Second  Part  is  composed  from  three  plays, 
namely,  Sackville*s  ^*  Gorboduc,'*  and  two,  now  lost,  entitled  ''  Sardanapalus 
and  Tereus,*'  while  the  moralisation  and  connection  are  introduced  and  suppported 
by  alternate  monologues  in  the  persons  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Lidgate,  the  monk 
of  Bury.  This  curious  specimen  of  scenic  exhibition  may  not  unaptly  receive  the 
appellation  of  the  Composite  Drama. 

After  this  short  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of  dramatic  poetry  from  1564 
to  1591,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend  to  some  particular  criticism  on  the  chief 
productions  which  graced  the  stage  during  this  interval;  an  attempt  which  we 
shall  conduct  chronologically,  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors. 

I.  Sackville,  Thomas.  Though  the  tragedy  of  Sackville  was  exhibited  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1561-2,  it  did  not  reach 
the  press  until  1565,  when  a  spurious  edition  was  published  under  the  title  of 
**The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc.'*  This  piracy  brought  forth  a  legitimate  copy  in 
1571,  from  the  press  of  John  Daye,  which  was  now  called  **  The  Tragedie  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrex ;  *'  but  the  nomenclature  was  again  altered  in  a  third  edition 
printed  for  Edward  Aide,  in  1590,  re-assuming  its  first  and  more  popular  deno-* 
mination  of  **  The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc.** 

The  first  and  third  editions  inform  us  in  their  title-pages,  that  '*  three  acts  were 
writtenby  ThomasNorton,and  the  two  lastby  Thomas  Sackville,"  a  co-partnership 
which,  but  for  this  intimation,  would  not  have  been  suspected,  for  the  whole  has 
the  appearance,  both  in  matter  and  style,  of  having  issued  from  one  and  th^ 
same  pen. 

If  the  mechanism  of  thi3  play^  which  Warton  justly  calls  the  *'  first  genuine 
English  Tragedy,*' approximate  in  the  minor  parts  of  its  construction  to  a  classical 
type,  being  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  with  a  chorus  of  British  sages 
closing  every  act  save  the  last,  yet  does  it  evince,  in  many  other  respects,  the 
infancy  of  dramatic  art  in  this  country.  Every  act  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate 
Dumb  Show,  allegorically  depicting  the  business  of  the  immediately  succceeding 
scenes,  a  resource,  the  crude  nature  of  which  sufficiently  points  out  the  stage  of 
poetry  that  gave  it  birth.  Nor  is  the  conduct  of  the  fable  less  inconsistent  with 
the  exterior  formalities  of  the  piece,  the  unities  of  time  and  place  being  openly 
violated,  and  the  chronological  detail  of  history,  or  rather  of  the  fabulous  annals 
of  the  age,  closely  followed.  The  plot,  too,  is  sterile  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
passions  are  touched  with  a  feeble  and  ineflective  hand. 

The  great  merit,  indeed,  of  Gorboduc,  is  in  its  style  and  versification,  in  its  moral 
and  political  wisdom,  qualities  which  recommended  it  to  the  notice  and  enco- 
mium of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  tells  us,  that "  Gorboduc  is  full  of  stately  speeches, 
and  well  sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,  and  as 
full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach.'*  *  Declamation 
and  morality,  however,  are  not  the  essentials  of  tragedy;  the  first,  indeed,  is  a 
positive  fault,  and  the  second  should  only  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  and  collision 
of  the  passions.  We  must,  therefore,  limit  the  beneficial  example  of  Sackville 
to  purity  and  perspicuity  of  diction,  to  skill  in  the  structure  of  his  numbers,  and 
to  truth  and  dignity  of  sentiment.  If  ta  these  virtues  of  composition,  though 
occasionally  encumbered  by  a  too  unbending  rigidity  of  style,  his  contemporaries 
had  paid  due  attention,  we  should  have  escaped  that  torrent  of  tumor  and  bombast 
which,  shortly  afterwards,  inundated  the  dramatic  world,  and  which  continue<l 

*  Dcfraof  of  Poesie,  p.  561,  SeS.—Vide  Couutes9  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  folii).  7tli  edit.  1629 
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to  disgrace  the  national  taste  during  the  whole  period  to  which  this  chapter  is 
confined. 

2.  Edwards,  Richard.  This  poet,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
chape),  and  master  of  the  children  there,  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  under 
the  titles  of  **  Damon  and  Pithias,"  and  **  Palamon  and  Arcite."  The  former  of 
these  was  acted  before  the  Queen,  at  court,  in  1562,  and  first  published  in  1571, 
by  Richard  Jones,  who  terms  it  *<  The  excellent  comedie  of  two  the  moste 
faithfullcst  frcendes  Damon  and  Pithias  ;  *'  it  is  an  early  specimen  of  tragi-comedy, 
and  written  in  rhyme,  the  inferior  characters  exhibiting  a  vein  of  coarse  humour, 
and  the  more  elevated,  some  touches  of  pathos,  which  the  story,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  elicit,  and  some  faint  attempts  at  discrimination  of  character. 
The  versification  is  singular,  consisting  generally  of  couplets  of  twelve  syllables, 
but  frequently  intermixed  with  lines  varying  upwards  from  this  number,  even  as 
far  as  eighteen.  '^  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  which  was  considered  as  far  surpassing 
his  first  drama,  had  the  honour  also  of  being  performed  before  Elizabeth,  at 
Christ-Church  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1566;  it  is  likewise  termed  a  comedy,  and  is  said 
to  have  gratiGed  Her  Majesty  so  highly,  that,  sending  for  the  author,  after  the 
play  was  finished,  she  greatly  commended  his  talents,  thanked  him  for  the  enter* 
tainment  which  his  muse  had  afforded  her,  and  promised  to  befriend  him  more 
substantially  hereafter,  an  intention,  however,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  death 
of  the  poet  during  the  course  of  that  very  year. 

Edwards  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  and  highly  estimated  as  a  writer. 
Puttenham  has  classed  him  with  those  who  *^  deserve  the  highest  price  for  comedy 
and  interlude,**  and  Thomas  Twine  calls  him,  in  an  epitaph  on  his  death, 

— ^  "The  flowrc  of  all  our  realme, 
And  Phoenix  of  our  age," 

assigning  him  immortality  expressly  on  account  of  his  dramatic  productions.* 

3.  Still,  John,  a  prelate  to^whoin  is  ascribed,  upon  pretty  good  foundation, 
the  first  genuine  comedy  in  our  language.  He  was  Master  of  Arts  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  period  of  producing  **  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle," 
and  subsequently  became  rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  the  county  of  SutTolk,  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury,  master  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and  lastly  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells. 

**  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,"  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  been 
first  acted  in  1566,  was  committed  to  the  press  in  1575,  under  the  following 
title : — **  A  ryght  pithy,  pleasant,  and  merie  Comedy,  intytuled  Gammer  Gurton's 
Nedle;  played  on  the  stage  not  longe  ago  in  Christes  Colledge,  in  Cambridge. 
Made  by  Mr.  S.  master  of  art.  Imprented  at  London  in  Fleetestreat,  beneth  the 
Conduit,  at  the  signe  of  S.  John  Evangelest,  by  Thomas  Colwell." 

The  humour  of  this  curious  old  drama,  which  is  written  in  rhyme,  is  broad, 
familiar,  and  grotesque;  the  characters  are  sketched  with  a  strong,  though  coarse, 
outline,  and  are  to  the  last  consistently  supported.  The  language,  and  many  of 
the  incidents,  are  gross  and  indelicate;  but  these,  and  numerous  allusions  to  ob- 
solete customs,  mark  the  manners  of  the  times,  when  the  most  learned  and  po- 
lished of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  an  University,  could  listen  with  delight  to  dia- 
logue often  tinctured  with  the  lowest  filth  and  abuse.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  play,  with  all  its  faults,  has  an  interest  which  many  of  its  im- 
mediate, and  more  pretending  successors,  have  failed  to  attain.  It  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  man  of  talents  and  observation,  and  the  second  act  opens  with 
a  drinking  song,  valuable  alike  for  its  humour,  and  the  ease  and  spirit  of  its  ver- 
sification. 

4.  Gascoigne,  George.    At  the  very  period  when  Still  produced  his  comedj 

*  Chalmert'K  English  Poets,  vol.  ii.    Turberfiilc's  PoemS)  p.  G90. 
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in  rhyme,  Gascoigne  presented  the  public  vi^ith  a  specimen  of  the  same  species  of 
drama  in  prose.  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  entitled,  '*  The  Supposes. 
A  comedio  written  in  the  Italian  tongue  by  Ariosto,  Englished  by  George  Gas- 
coigne of  Graies-inn,  esquire,  and  there  presented,  1566." 

*'  The  dialogue  of  this  comedy,"  observes  Warton,  *'  is  supported  with  much 
case  and  spirit,  and  has  often  the  air  of  a  modern  conversation.  As  Gascoigne 
was  the  first  who  exhibited  on  our  stage  a  story  from  Euripides,  so  in  this  play  be 
is  the  first  that  produced  an  English  comedy  in  prose." 

The  translation  from  the''  PhoenissB  uf"  Euripides,  or,  as  Gascoigne  termed  it, 
Jocasta,*'  was  acted  in  the  refectory  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Supposes."  It  was  the  joint  production  of  our  poet  and  his  friend  Francis 
Kinwelmersh,  the  first  and  fourth  acts  being  written  by  the  latter  bard.  Jocasta 
is  more  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  and  occasionally  aspires  to  the  honours 
of  original  composition,  new  odes  being  sometimes  substituted  for  those  of  the 
Greek  chorus.  The  dialogue  of  this  play  is  given  in  blank  \erse,  forming  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  this  measure,  and,  like  Gorboduc,  each  act  is  preceded  by 
a  dumb  show,  and  closed  by  a  long  ode,  in  the  composition  of  which,  both  Gas- 
coigne and  his  coadjutor  have  evinced  considerable  lyric  powers. 

Shaksp(»re  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Supposes  of  Gascoigne  for  the 
name  of  Petruchio,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  for  the  incident  which 
closes  the  second  scone  of  the  fourth  act  of  that  play. 

5.  Wager,  Lewis,  the  author  of  an  Interlude,  called  "  Mary  Magdalen,  Her 
Life  and  Repentance,"  1567,  4to.  This,  like  most  of  the  interludes  of  the  same 
age,  required,  as  we  are  told  in  the  title-page,  only  four  persons  for  its  perfor- 
mance. The  subject,  which  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  had 
been  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  of  which  pieces  one, 
written  in  1512,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

6.  WiLxoT,  Robert,  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  publisher,  and  one  of 
the  writers  of  an  old  tragedy,  intitled  ''Tancred  and  Gismund,  or  Gismonde  of  Sa- 
lerno,** the  composition  of  not  less  than  five  Templers,  and  performed  before  Eli- 
zabeth in  1568.  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  says  Warton,  *'  seems  to  have  taken 
an  act.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  is  **  Composuit  Chr.  Hatton,"  or  Sir  Christo- 
pher Ilatton,  undoubtedly  the  same  that  was  afterwards  exalted  by  the  Queen  to 
the  ofiice  of  lord  keeper  for  his  agility  in  dancing." 

Wilmot,  who  is  mentioned  with  approbation  in  Webbe's  "  Discourse  of  English 
Poetrie,"  corrected  and  improved,  many  years  after  the  first  composition,  the 
united  labours  of  himself  and  his  brother  Templers,  printing  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  **  The  Tragedie  of  Tancred  and  Gismond.  Compiled  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  by  them  presented  before  Her  Majestie.  Newly 
revived  and  polished  according  to  the  decorum  of  these  daies.  By  R.  W.  London. 
Printed  by  Thomas  Scarlet,  and  are  to  be  soldo  by  E.  C.  R.  Robinson.     1592." 

In  a  dedication  to  his  fellow-students,  the  editor  incidentally  fixes  the  era  of  the 
first  production  of  his  drama : 

"  I  am  DOW  bold  to  present  Gismund  to  your  sights,  and  unto  your's  only,  Tor  therefore 
iiave  1  conjured  her  by  the  love  that  hath  been  these  twenty-rour  years  bet  will  us,  lliat  she  wax 
not  so  proud  or  her  fresh  painting,  to  straggle  in  her  plumes  abroad,  but  to  contain  herself 
w  ithin  Ibe  walls  of  your  house ;  so  am  1  sure  she  shall  be  safe  from  the  tragedian  tyrants  of 
our  time',  who  are  not  ashamed  to  affirm  that  there  can  no  amorous  poem  favour  of  any  sharp- 
neta  of  wit,  unless  it  be  seasoned  with  scurrilous  words." 

From  a  fragment  of  this  play  as  originally  written,  and  inserted  in  the  Censura 
Literaria,  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  in  alternate  rhyme,  and,  we  may  add, 
displays  both  simplicity  in  its  diction,  and  pathos  in  its  sentiment.  An  imperfect 
copy  of  Wilmot's  revision,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  existence,  is  in  the  Garrick 
Collection. 

7.  Garteb,  Thomas.     To  this  person  has  been  ascribed  by  Coxeter,  "  The 
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Gonimody  of  the  moste  vcrtuous  and  godlye  Susanna:**  it  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners* hooks  in  1568,  and  prohahly  first  performed  about  that  period ;  its  being 
in  black  letter,  in  metre,  and  not  divided  into  acts,  are  certainly  strong  indications 
of  its  antiquity.     It  was  reprinted  in  4to,  1578. 

8.  Pbeston,  Thomas,  was  master  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  King*8  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  doctor  of  laws,  an  master  of  Trinity-Hall.  Taking  a  part 
in  the  performance  of  John  Ritwi$e*s  Latin  tragedy  of  ^*  Dido,*'  got  up  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Queen  when  she  visited  Cambridge  in  1564,  Her  Majesty  was 
so  delighted  with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  his  acting,  that  she  conferred  upon  him 
a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  being  rather  more  than  a  shilling  a  day ;  a 
transaction  which  Mr.  Steevens  conceives  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare  in 
his  Midsummer-Night*s  Dream,  where  Flute,  on  the  absence  of  Bottom,  exclaims, 
''  0  sweet  bully  Bottom  !  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a-day  during  his  life;  he 
could  not  have  *scaped  sixpence  arday !  and  the  duke  had  not  given  him  sixpence 
a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be  hanged;  he  would  have  deserved  it:  sixpence 
a-day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing.**  —  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  sly  allusion  which  Preston  experienced  from  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare.  Langbaine,  Theobald,  and  Farmer  consider  the  following  speech  of 
FalstafT  as  referring  to  a  production  of  this  writer: — **  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,** 
says  the  Knight,  ^'  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  have 
wept;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  king  Cambyses*  vein." 

The  play  satirised  under  the  name  of  this  monarch,  is  entitled,  ^'  A  Lamentable 
Tragedy,  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  Mirth,  conteyning  the  Life  of  Cambises,  King  of 
Percia,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Kingdome  unto  his  Death,  his  one  good  deed  of 
execution;  after  that  many  wicked  deeds,  and  tirannous  murders  committed  by 
and  through  him;  and  last  of  all,  his  odious  Death,  by  God*s  justice  appointed. 
Don  in  such  order  as  folioweth,  by  Thomas  Preston.**  Imprinted  at  London,  by 
Edwarde  Allde.    4to.  B.  I. 

This  curious  drama,  which  was  written  and  published  about  1570,  being  in  the 
old  metre,  a  species  of  ballad  stanza,  the  allusion  in  Shakspeare  must  have  been 
rather  to  the  effect,  than  to  the  form,  of  King  Cambyses*  vein,  perhaps  referring 
solely,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  to  the  following  marginal  direction, — **  At  this 
tale  tolde,  let  the  queen  weep.** 

From  the  Division  of  the  Parts,  as  given  by  Mr.  Beloc,  this  very  scarce  tragi- 
comedy seems  to  have  been  partly  allegorical,  and,  from  the  specimen  produced 
in  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  to  have  justly  merited  the  ridicule  which  it  was  its 
fate  to  excite.* 

9.  Wapil,  George,  the  author  of  a  play  called  "Tide  Tarrieth  for  No  Man. 
A  most  pleasaunte  |and  merry  jComedie,  ryght  pithy  and  fulle  of  dvi^lighte.*'  It 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  October,  1576,  and  reprinted  in  1611, 
4to.  B.  1.  This  drama  appears  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  as  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  it,  save  the  title. 

10.  LiPTON,  Thomas.  Of  this  writer  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that  he 
wrote  one  play,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  under 
the  appellation  of  **  A  Moral  and  Pitieful  Comedie,  entitled  All  for  Money.  Plainly 
representing  the  Manners  of  Men  and  Fashion  of  the  World  nowe  adaies.  Com- 
piled by  T.  Lupton.  At  London,  printed  by  Roger  Warde  and  Richard  Mundee, 
dwelling  at  Temple  Barre.  Anno  1578.**  It  is  written  in  rhyme,  printed  in 
black  lelter,  the  pages  unnumbered,  and  the  style  very  antique  and  peculiar. 
The  characters  are  altogether  figurative  and  allegorical,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
grotesque  examples  of  Dramatis  Person©  extant.  We  have  **  Learning  with 
Money,  Learning  without  Money,  Money  without  Learning,  and  Neither  Money 
nor  Learning;'*  we  have  also  ^'Mischievous  Helpe,  Pleasure,  Prest  for  Pleasure, 
Sinne,  Swift  to  Sinne,  Damnation,  Sat^n,  Pride,  and  Gluttonie;**   again,  **Gre- 

*  Vide  Belo^'i  Anecflotet  of  Litertture,  vol.  i.  p  383. 
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goria  Graceless,  Wiiliam  with  the  Ho  Wives,  St.  Laurence,  Mother  Crooke, 
Judas,  Dives,  and  Godly  Admonition,"  etc.  etc.  Like  many  other  dramatic  pieces 
of  the  same  age,  it  is  evidently  the  otrspring  of  the  old  Moralities,  an  attachment 
to  which  continued  to  linger  among  the  lower  classes  for  many  subsequent  years. 

11.  Whetstone,  George.  To  this  hard,  more  remarkable  for  his  miscel- 
lanepus  than  his  dramatic  poetry,  we  are  indebted  for  one  play,  viz.  ^^The 
right  excellent  and  famous  Historie  of  Promos  and  Cassandra.  Devided  into  two 
Commicall  Discoures.**     4to.  B.  1.  1578. 

An  extrinsic  importance  affixing  itself  to  this  production,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  furnished  Shakspeare  with  several  hints  for  his  Measure  for  Measure,  has 
occasioned  its  re-publication.*  **The  curious  reader,**  remarks  Mr.  Steevens, 
"will  Gnd  that  this  old  play  exhibits  an  almost  complete  embryo  of  Measure  for 
Measure;  yet  the  hints  on  which  it  is  formed  arc  so  slight,  that  it  is  nearly  as 
impossible  to  detect  them,  as  it  is  to  point  out  in  the  acorn  the  future  ramifications 
of  the  oak.** 

The  fable  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  furnishes  little  interest,  in  the  hands  of 
Whetstone;  nor  are  the  diction  and  versification  such  as  can  claim  even  the 
award  of  mediocrity.  It  is  chiefly  written  in  alternate  rhyme,  with  no  pathos 
in  its  serious,  and  with  feeble  eflbrts  at  humour  in  its  comic,  parts. 

12.  Wood,  Nathaniel,  a  clergyman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  only  known 
as  the  producer  of  "An  excellent  New  Comedie,  entitled.  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science, contayninge  a  most  lamentable  example  of  the  doleful  desperation  of  a 
miserable  wordlinge,  termed  by  the  name  of  Philologus,  who  forsooke  the  trueth 
of  God*s  Gospel  for  feare  of  the  losse  of  life  and  worldly  goods.**  4to,  1681. 
This  is  another  of  the  numerous  spawn  which  issued  from  the  ancient  Mysteries 
and  Moralities;  the  Dramatis  Personam,  consisting  of  a  strange  medley  of  per- 
sonified vices  and  real  characters,  are  divided  into  six  parts,  '*  most  convenient," 
says  the  author,  *'  for  such  as  be  disposed  either  to  shew  this  Comedie  in  private 
houses  or  otherwise.**     It  is  in  the  Garrick  Collection,  and  very  rare. 

13.  Peele,  George,  the  first  of  a  train  of  play-wrights,  who  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  just  previous  to  the  commencement,  and  during  the  earlier  years, 
of  Shakspeare*$  dramatic  career.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1579,  Peele  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  and  became  the  city  poet,  and  a  conductor  of  the  pageants.  His  dra- 
matic talents,  like  those  which  he  exhibited  in  miscellaneous  poetry,  have  been 
rated  too  high;  the  latter,  notwithstanding  Nash  terms  him  *' the  chief  supporter 
of  pleasance,  the  atlas  of  poetrie,  and  primus  verborum  ariifejp,'*  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  pastoral  pieces,  seldom  attain  mediocrity;  and  the  former, 
though  Wood  has  told  us  that  **his  plays  were  not  only  often  acted  with  great 
applause  in  his  life-time,  but  did  also  endure  reading,  with  due  commendation, 
many  years  after  his  death,**  are  now,  and  perhaps  not  undeservedly,  held  in 
little  estimation.  The  piece  which  entitles  him  to  notice  in  this  chapter  was 
printed  in  1584,  under  the  appellation  of  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ;  it  is  a  pastoral 
drama,  which  was  performed  before  the  Queen,  by  the  children  of  her  chapel, 
and  has  had  the  honour  of  l>eing  attributed,  though  without  any  foundation,  to 
the  muse  of  Shakspeare.  Pefde,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1597, 
produced  four  additional  plays,  namelv.  ** Edward  the  First,"  4to,  1593;  ''The 
Old  Wive*s  Tale.**  4to,  1595;  "King' David  and  Fair  Belhsabe,**  published  after 
his  death  in  1599,  and  "  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hyron  the  Fair  Greek,*' 
which  was  never  printed,  and  is  now  lost.  From  this  unpublished  play  Shak- 
speare has  taken  a  passage  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol,  who,  in  refer- 
ence to  Doll  Tearsheet,  calls  out.  Have  we  not  Hiren  here?  a  quotation  which 
is  to  be  detected  in  several  other  plays,  Hiren,  as  wo  find,  from  one  of  our  author's 

*  Amimg  ^  Sii  Old  Plays,  on  whicli  Shnkspcarc  founded  fiitt  Measure  for  Measure,  Comodj  of  Errors.** 
^c.  &r.;  repriiilod  from  the  original  editions,  3  vols.  8ro.  1779. 
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tracts,  named  **The  Merie  Conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele,**  being  synonymoos 
with  the  word  courtezan.  These  allusion^,  however,  mark  the  popularity  of  the 
piece,  and  his  contemporary  Rol>ert  Greene  classes  him  with  Marlowe  and  Lodge, 
**  no  less  deserving,"  he  remarks,  'Mn  some  things  rarer,  in  nothing  inferior." 
From  the  specimens,  however,  which  we  possess  of  his  dramatic  genius,  the 
opinion  of  Greene  will  not  readily  meet  with  a  modern  assent ;  the  pastoral  and 
descriptive  parts  of  his  plays  are  the  best,  which  are  often  clothed  in  sweet  and 
flowing  verse;  but,  as  dramas,  they  are  nerveless,  passionless,  and  tberefoie 
ineflective  in  point  of  character. 

14.  Lilly,  John.  This  once  courtly  author,  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 
censure  for  his  afl*ected  innovation,  and  stilted  elegance  in  prose  composition, 
was,  says  Phillips,  *'a  writer  of  several  old-fashioned  Comedies  and  Tragedies, 
which  have  been  printed  together  in  a  volume,  and  might  perhaps,  when  time 
was,  be  in  very  good  request." 

The  dramas  here  alluded  to,  but  of  which  Phillips  has  given  a  defective  and 
incorrect  enumeration,  are — 

I.  Alciander  and  Campaspe,  1584,  4to.  Tragi-comedy. — 2.  Sappho  and  PbaoD.  1584, 
4to.  Comedy. — 3.  Endimion,  1591.  4lo.  Comedy. — 4.  Galatea,  1592,  4lo.  Comedy.— 
5.  Mydas,  1592,  4to.  Comedy.— 6.  Alolher  Bombie,  1594,  4to.  Comedy. ~7.  The  Woman 
in  Ihe  Moon.  1597,  4to.  Comedy. — 8.  The  Maid  her  Metamorphosis,  1600. — 9.  Lore  bb 
Alelamorphosls,  IdOI,  4lo.     Pastoral. 

The  volume  mentioned  by  Phillips  was  published  by  Edward  Blount  in  1632, 
containing  six  of  these  pieces,  to  which  he  has  affixed  the  title  of  **  Sixe  Court 
Comedies." 

Notwithstanding  the  encomia  of  Mr.  Blount,  the  genius  of  this  '*  insufferable 
Elizabethan  coxcomb,"  as  he  has  been  not  unaptly  called,  was  by  no  means  cal- 
culated for  dramatic  effect.  Epigrammatic  wit,  forced  conceits,  and  pedantic  allu- 
sion, are  such  bad  substitutes  for  character  and  humour,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
if  fatigue  or  insipidity  should  be  the  result  of  their  employment.  Campaspe  has 
little  interest,  and  no  unity  in  its  fable,  and  though  termed  a  tragi-comedy,  is 
written  in  prose  ;  Sappho  and  Phaon  has  some  beautiful  passages,  but  is  generally 
quaint  and  unnatural'J  Endimion  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  recommend  it ;  and 
disgusts  by  its  gross  and  fulsome  flattery  of  Elizabeth ;  Galatea  displays  some 
luxuriant  imagery,  and  Phillida  and  Galatea  are  not  bad  copies  from  the  Iphis  and 
lanthe  of  Ovid  ;  Mydas  is  partly  a  political  production,  and  though  void  of  in- 
terest, has  more  simplicity  and  purity  both  of  thought  and  diction  than  is  usual 
with  this  writer;  Mother  Bombic  is  altogether  worthless  in  a  dramatic  light;  The 
Woman  in  the  Moon  is  little  bettor ;  The  Maid  her  Metamorphosis,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  verse,  is  one  of  the  author*s  experiments  for  the  refinement  of 
our  language, — an  attempt  which,  if  any  where  more  peculiarly  absurd,  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  so  on  the  stage  ;  Love  his  Metamormophosis,  of  which  the  very 
title-page  pronounces  its  condemnation,  being  designated  as  ^'  AWittie  and  Courtly 
Pastoral."* 

Though  only  two  or  three  of  Lilly's  earlier  dramas  fall  within  the  period  allotted 
to  this  chapter,  yet,  in  order  to  prevent  a  tiresome  repetition  of  the  subject,  we 
have  here  enumerated  the  whole  of  his  comedies ;  a  plan  that  we  shall  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  poets  of  this  era. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  we  must  not  estimate  the  pot^tical  talents  of 
Lilly  from  his  failure  as  a  dramatist ;  for  in  the  Lyric  department  he  has  shown 
very  superior  abilities,  whether  we  consider  the  freedom  and  melody  of  his  ver- 
sification, or  the  fancy  and  sentiment  which  he  displays.  His  plays  abound  with 
songs  alike  admirable  for  their  beauty,  sweetness,  and  polish.f 

*  For  Ihew  play^i.  the  reader  may  conmilt  Dodsley*!  Old  Plays,  1780 ;  Hawkiot'i  Origin  oftkt  EnglUk 
Drama;  AncietU  Britith  Drama  apud  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  andold  Playa,  toIi.  1  and  9.  oro.  1814 . 
t  Numerous  specimens  of  these  Song^,  in  oate  the  drama«  are  not  at  hand,  will  be  found  in  EUis*t 
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LillVy  who  bad  receiTed  an  excellent  classical  education,  and  was  a  member  of 
both  the  Universities,  died  about  the  year  1600. 

15.  HiGHES,  Thomas,  the  author  of  a  singular  old  play,  entitled  **The  Mis- 
fortunes of  Arthur  (Uther  Pendragon's  sonne)  reduced  into  tragical  notes  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  one  of  the  Societie  of  Graye's  Inne."  12mo,  1587. 

In  conformity  with  some  prior  examples,  this  production  has  an  argument,  a 
dumb  show,  and  a  chorus  to  each  act;  *^  it  is  beautifully  printed  in  the  black  let- 
ter/' observes  the  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  '^  and  has  many  cancels 
consisting  of  single  words,  half  lines,  and  entire  speeches ;  these  were  reprinted 
and  pasted  over  the  cancelled  passages  ;  a  practice,  I  believe,  very  rarely  seen.** 
Arthur  was  performed  before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  exhibits  in  its  title-page  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  license  which  actors  at  that  time  took  in  curtailing  or  enlarging  tho 
composition  of  the  original  author,  informing  us  that  the  play  ^'was  setdowne 
as  it  passed  from  under  his  (the  poct*s)  hands,  and  as  it  was  presented,  excepting 
certain  words  and  lines,  where  some  of  the  actors  either  helped  their  memories  by 
hrief  omission,  or  fitted  their  acting  by  alteration.'*  The  writer  appears  to  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Roman  classics,  but  the  rarity  of  his  piece  is  much  greater 
than  its  merit/ 

16.  Kyd,  Thomas,  to  whom  has  been  ascribed  four  plays,  viz.  '*  Jeronimo;** 
**  The  Spanish  Tragedy  ;"  Solyman  and  Perseda,**  and  **  Cornelia."  Of  these 
the  first,  which  appeared  on  the  stage  about  the  year  1588,  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  Kyd,  in  consequence  of  his  resuming  the  name  and  story  in  his  Spanish 
tragedy;  it  is  a  short  piece  not  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  of  httle  value,  and 
was  printed  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  **  The  First  Part  of  Jeronimo.  With  the 
AVarres  of  Portugal,  and  the  Life  and  Death  of  Don  Andrea.'*  4to. 

•*  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  or,  Hieronimo  is  mad  again.  Containing  the  lamentable 
end  of  Don  Horatio  and  Belimperia.  With  the  pitifull  Death  of  Hieronimo,**  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  acted  in  1588,  or  1589,  immediately  following  up  the 
elder  Jeronimo  which  had  been  well  received. 

Though  this  drama  was  an  incessant  object  of  ridicule  to  the  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors  of  its  author,  it  nevertheless  acquired  great  popularity, 
and  long  maintained  possession  of  the  stage.  The  consequence  of  this  partiality 
was  shown  in  a  perversion  of  the  public  taste,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  bom- 
bast and  puerititics  of  this  play  and  of  those  to  which  it  gave  almost  instant  birth. 
Kyd,  in  fact,  whilst  aspiring  to  the  delineation  of  the  most  tremendous  incidents, 
and  the  most  uncontrolled  passions,  seems  totally  unconscious  of  his  own  imbe- 
cility ;  and  the  result,  therefore,  has  usually  been,  either  unqualified  horror,  un- 
mitigated disgust,  or  the  most  ludicrous  emotion.  There  is  neither  symmetry, 
consistency,  nor  humanity  in  the  characters  ;  they  are  beings  not  of  this  world, 
and  the  finest  parts  of  the  play,  which  occur  in  the  fourth  act,  possess  a  tone  of 
sorrow  altogether  wild  and  preternatural.     The  catastrophe  is  absurdly  horrible. 

Such  were  the  attractions,  however,  of  this  sanguinary  tragedy,  that  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who,  according  to  Decker,  originally  performed  the  character  of  Jeronimo, 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Henslow,  in  1602,  to  give  it  a  fresh  claim  on  curiosity  by 
his  additions. 

**  The  Tragedie  of  Solyman  and  Perseda,  wherein  is  laide  open  Love*s  Con- 
stancy, Fortune's  Inconstancy,  and  Death's  Triumphs,**  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  have  been  the  production  of  Kyd.  Like  Jeronimo,  it  is  not  divided 
into  acts,  and  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  a  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  its  date  of  per- 
formance was  nearly  contemporary  with  that  production.     Its  style  and  manner, 

Sfiecimeni  of  the  Early  Engluh  Poets,  vol.  ii ;  aud  in  Beloe's  Aoccdutes  uf  Literature  and  Scarce  nook^i, 
^ol.  ii. 

*  See  a  further  account  of  this  play^asd  a  spcrimeo  of  the  choru",  in  Beloe*«  Aneedotei,  fol.  i.  p.  966. 
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too,  are  such  as  assimilate  it  to  tlie  peculiar  genius  which  breathes  throngh  the 
undisputed  writings  of  the  tragedian  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed. 

''  Cornelia/'  thus  named  when  first  published  in  4to,  1594,  but  reprinted  in 
1595,  under  the  |enlarged  title  of  **  Pompey  the  Great  his  Fair  Cornelia*8  Tra- 
gedy, elTected  by  her  Father  and  Husband's  Downcast,  Death,  and  Fortune,"  4to. 
This  play  being  merely  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Gamier,  and  conse- 
quently an  imitation  of  the  ancients  through  a  third  or  fourth  medium,  requires 
little  notice.  The  [dialogue  is  in  blank  verse,  and  the  choruses  in  various  lyric 
metres.* 

Kyd  died,  oppressed  by  poverty,  about  the  year  1595. 

17.  Marlowe,  Christopher,  as  an  author,  an  object  of  great  admiration  atid 
encomium  in  his  own  limes,  and,  of  all  the  dramatic  poets  who  preceded  Shak- 
speare,  certainly  the  one  who  possessed  the  most  genius.  He  was  egregiously 
misled,  however,  by  bad  models,  and  his  want  of  taste  has  condemned  him,  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  to  an  obscurity  from  which  he  is  not  likely  to  emerge. 

This  '*  famous  gracer  of  tragedians,"  as  he  is  termed  by  Greene,  in  his  Grodts- 
worth  of  Wit,  produced  eight  plays  : — 

1.  "  TambuHaine  the  Great,  or  the  Scythian  Shepherd.    Part  the  First."   4to. 

2.  "  Tamburlaine  the  Great.    Part  the  Second."    4to. 

Of  this  tragedy,  in  two  parts,  which  was  brought  on  the  stage  about  the  year 
1588,  though  not  printed  until  1590,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  a  mixture 
of  wonder  and  contenrlpt;  for,  whilst  a  few  passages  indicate  talents  of  no  common 
order,  the  residue  is  a  tissue  of  unmingled  rant,  absurdity,  and  fustian  :  yel 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  extravagant  flights  of  this  eccentric  composi- 
tion were  the  most  popular,  and  numerous  allusions  to  its  moon-struck  reveries 
are  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  its  times.  That  it  should  be  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  Shakspeare,  and  of  quotation  to  Pistol,  are  alike  in  character.-}- 

3.  '*  Lust's  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious  Queen,  a  Tragedy."    12mo. 

This,  like  the  two  former  plays,  is  tragedy  run  mad,  and  its  spirit  may  be  justly 
described  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  characters ;  Eleazor  the  Moor,  who  exclaims,— 

**  Tragedy,  Ihou  minion  of  the  night, 

-  to  thee  ril  sing 


Upon  an  harp  made  of  dead  Spanish  bones, 
The  proudest  instrument  the  world  aflbrds  ; 
"  Whilst'*  thou  in  crimson  jollity  shall  bathe 
Thy  limbs,  as  black  as  mine,  in  springs  of  blood 
Still  gushing. 

Its  horrors,  however,  for  this  is  the  only  epithet  its  incidents  can  claim,  are 
bften  clothed  in  poetical  imagery,  and  even  luscious  versification  ;  it  has  also 
more  fine  passages  to  boast  of  than  Tamburlaine,  and  it  has,  likewise,  more  de- 
velopment of  character ;  but  all  these  are  powerless  in  mitigating  the  disgust 
which  its  fable  and  conduct  inspire. 

4.  **  The  Troublesome  Raigne  and  Lamentable  Death  of  Edward  the  Second, 
King  of  England.'*    4to. 

Edward  the  Second  is  a  proof,  that,  when  Marlowe  chose  to  drop  the  barbarities 
of  his  age,  and  the  bombast  of  *'  Kins  Cambyses'  Vein,"  he  could  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  the  heart  which  has  not  often  been  excelled.  There  is  a  truth,  sim- 
plicity, and  moral  feeling  in  this  play  which  irresistibly  attracts,  and  would  faio 
induce  us  to  hope,  that  its  author  could  not  have  exhibited  the  impious  and  aban- 
doned traits  of  character  which  have  usually  been  attributed  to  him.  The  deatli- 
scene  of  Edward  is  a  master-piece  of  pity  and  terror. 

5.  **  The  Massacre  of  Paris,  with  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  8vo."  A 
subject  congenial  with  the  general  cast  of  Marlowe's  gloomy  and  ferocious  style 

*  "  There  is  particularly  reracinbcred,*»  remarks  Philips,  **  his  trogeily  Cornelia.**    Theatrum  Pocianw* 
apud  Brydges,  p.  206. 
f  Hcory  the  Fourth,  Part  II.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 
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figy  nor  is  it  deficient  in  his  wonted  accumulation  of  horrors.  It  pos- 
>wever,  a  few  good  scenes,  and  may  be  classed  midway  between  the 
irorst  and  best  productions. 

le  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,"  4to.  The  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  during 
of  Elizabeth,  was  excessive  ;  none  were  suffered  to  reside  in  the  king- 
every  art  encouraged  that  could  stimulate  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
cuted  race.  No  englixs  was  better  calculated  for  this  purpose  than  the 
I  no  characters  were  ever  more  relished,  or  more  malignantly  enjoyed, 
Barabas  of  Marlowe,  and  the  Shy  lock  of  Shakspeare.  The  distance, 
between  them,  as  well  with  regard  to  truth  of  delineation  as  to  poetical 
conception,  is  infinite ;  for  whilst  the  Jew  of  Marlowe  can  be  considered 
)T  light  than  as  the  mere  incarnation  of  a  fiend,  that  of  Shakspeare  pos- 
th  all  his  ferocity  and  cruelty,  such  a  touch  of  humanity  as  classes  him 
with  his  species,  and  renders  him,  if  not  a  very  probable,  yet  a  very 
eing. 

he  Tragical  Historie  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus."  4to. 
point  of  preternatural  wildness,  and  metaphysical  horror,  is  the  chef- 
f  Marlowe.  It  unfolds  not  only  genius  of  a  sublimated  and  exotic  cast, 
3  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  mind  inflamed  by  unhallowed  curiosity, 
ger  irreligious  desire  of  invading  the  secrets  of  another  world,  and  so  far 
lence  to  the  imputations  which  have  stained  the  memory  of  its  author ; 
lay  breathes  not  a  poetic  preternaturalism,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
like  the  creature  of  an  atmosphere  emerging  from  the  gulph  of  lawless 
ad  vainly  employed  in  pursuing  the  corruscations  which  traverse  its 
3  gloom. 

itastrophe  of  this  play  makes  the  heart  shudder,  and  the  hair  inv(4un- 
rt  erect ;  and  the  agonies  of  Faustus  on  the  fast-approaching  expiration 
apact  with  the  Devil,  are  depicted  with  a  strength  truly  appalling, 
lidst  all  this  diabolism,  there  occasionally  occur  passages  of  great  moral 
,  passages  on  which  Milton  seems  to  have  fixed  his  eye.  Thus,  the 
he  Demon  Mephostophilis  to  the  enquiry  of  Faustus,  concerning  the  lo-* 
Hell,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  descriptions  of  Satan's  internal  and 
;ent  torments  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
le,"  exclaims  the  daring  necromancer,  ^*  where  is  the  place  that  men 

r 

hoatophilh.    Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circumscribed 

In  one  self  place ;  but  where  we  are  is  hell. 
And  where  hell  is^  there  we  must  ever  6e, 
And  to  be  short,  when  all  the  world  dissolves, 
And  every  creature  shall  be  purified, 
AH  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven.'* 

he  Tragedie  of  Dido,  Queene  of  Carthage." — This  drama  was  written  in 
[on  with  Thomas  Nash,  and  printed  in  1594.* 

we  has  been  lavishly  panegyrised  by  Jonson,  Heywood,  Drayton,  Peelc, 
iash,  etc. ;  but  by  none  so  emphatically  as  by  Phillips,  who,  at  the 
ning  of  his  article  on  this  poet,  calls  him  **  a  kind  of  a  second  Shak-< 
This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  done  rather  with  a  referiencc 
Hilarities  arising  from  his  having,  like  Shakspeare,  been  actor,  player, 
kor  of  a  poem  on  a  congenial  subject  with  Venus  and  Adonis,  namely, 
>  and  Leander,  than  from  any  approximation  in   the  value  of  their 

works. 

eath  of  Marlowe,  which  took  place  before  the  year  1593,  was  violent 
nature,  the  melancholy  termination  of  a  life  rendered  still  more  me^ 

by  vice  and  infidelity,  f 

ire  play  was  purchaRed,  at  the  Koxhurfhe  wle,  for  seventeen  uulneas  ! 

ecounta,  varying  matcrally,  have  been  given  by  Wood  and  Vauglmii,  uf  this  fiovt'i  untimely 
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18.  Lodge,  Thobias.  Two  dramatic  pieces  have  issued  from  the  pen  of  this 
elegant  miscellaneous  poet.  Of  these  the  first  was  written  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Greene,  and  entitled  **  A  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England,"  a  tragi- 
comedy, acted  in  1591,  though  not  published  until  1598.  The  second  is  called 
*^  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War.  Lively  set  forth  in  the  true  tragedies  of  Harins  and 
Scilla,'*  and  probably  performed  in  the  year  following  the  representation  of  the 
former  play.  It  was  printed  in  1594.  These  dramas,  though  not  the  best  of  Dr. 
Lodge's  productions,  were  not  unpopular,  nor  deemed  unworthy  of  his  taleoti; 
the  Looking-Glass  appears  to  have  been  acted  four  times  at  the  Rose  theatre,  in 
about  the  space  of  fifteen  months. 

19.  Greene,  Robert.  This  pleasing,  but  unfortunate  poet,  was  the  author  of 
six  plays,  independent  of  that  which  he  wrote  as  the  coadjutor  of  Lodge.  1.  *<  The 
Honorable  Historic  of  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bongay."  4to.  As  Greene  died  in 
September,  1592,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  his  dramas  were  written,  if  not 
all  performed,  before  Shakspeare*s  commencement  as  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  we 
find,  from  Uenslowe's  List,  that  Frier  Bacon  was  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre, 
in  February,  1591,  and  repeated  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  it  was  printed 
in  1594,  and  being  founded  on  a  popular  story,  had  considerable  success.  2.  **The 
Historic  of  Orlando  Furioso,  one  of  the  twelve  Peers  of  France."  This  piece  was 
likewise  performed  at  the  same  theatre,  in  February,  1591,  and  also  printed  in 
1594  ;  the  fable  is  taken,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  from  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto. 

3.  '*  The  Scottish  Historic  of  James  the  Fourth,  slaine  at  Flodden.  Entermiied 
with  a  pleasant  Comedie  presented  by  Oboram  King  of  the  Fayeries."  Greene, 
says  Oldys,  in  plotting  plays,  was  his  craft*s  master,  and  it  would  be  curious  and 
interesting  to  ascertain  how  he  has  conducted  a  subject  which  has  obtained  so 
much  celebrity  in  our  own  days,  and  more  especially  in  what  manner  he  has  com- 
bined it  with  the  romantic  superstition  attendant  on  Oberon  and  his  fairies. 

4.  '*  The  Comicall  Historic  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon.'*  5.  **  The  History 
of  Jobe."  This  play,  which  was  never  printed,  and  it  is  supposed  never  performed, 
although  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  in  1594,  was  unfortunately, 
with  many  others,  destroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  Dr.  Warburton's  servant. 
6.  "  Fair  Emm,  the  Miller's  Daughter  of  Manchester,  with  the  Love  of  William 
the  Conqueror,"  a  comedy  whicli  has  been  ascribed  to  Greene,  by  Phillips  and 
Winstaniey ;  the  former,  after  enumerating  some  pieces  which  upon  no  good 
grounds  had  been  attributed  to  the  joint  pens  of  our  author  and  Dr.  Lod<;e,  adds, 
"  besides  which,  he  wrote  alone  the  comedies  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Fair  Emnie."* 
It  is  the  more  probable  that  this  drama  was  the  composition  of  Greene,  as  it  was 
represented  at  the  same  theatre  and  by  the  same  company  which  brought  forward 
his  avowed  productions. 

We  must,  with  Ritson,  express  our  regret,  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Greene 
have  not  hitherto  been  collected  and  published  together. 

20.  Legge,  Thomas,  twice  vict^-rhancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  the  author  of 
two  plays  which,  though  never  printed,  were  acted  with  great  applause,  not  only 
in  the  University  which  gave  them  birth,  but  on  the  public  theatres.  The  first 
of  these  is  named  "The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  and  appears  from  Henslowe's 
List  to  have  been  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre,  on  the  2-2d  of  March,  1591; 
the  second  is  entitled,  **The  Life  of  King  Richard  the  Third,"  a  subject  which 

■^— -  -  _  -  I    ^  -    ^^ 

fat«.  That  by  Vaughan,  as  beinj?  little  known,  and  apparently  foundiMl  on  the  writcr'ji  own  knowleiige  of 
the  fact,  I  Khali  venture  t^»  tranHcribe.  The  Golden  Grove,  from  which  it  is  cxtractecl,  waJi  first  publwhe^ 
in  1600.  Relating  God':)  judj;menti  on  Atheists,  he  add-t :— "  Not  infcriour  to  these  was  one  Chrintopbrf 
Marlowe,  by  proftssiona  play-maker,  who,  as  it  is  rcportid.  about  fourteen  yerea  a-goe,  wrote  a  hooke 
aftainHt  the  1  rinitie :  but  see  the  efiects  ofGodN  justice;  it  so  liapned.  that  at  Detford,  a  litle  villaget 
About  three  miles  distant  from  London,  as  he  meant  to  Ntnb  with  his  poynnrd  one  namc^d  Infrram,  tbttlna 
invited  him  thither  to  a  feaste,  and  was  then  playing  at  tables  ;  hec  perceyving  it,  so  avoided  the  ihrntti 
that  withall  drawing  out  his  dag.;(er  for  his  detence,  he  stab'd  this  Marlowe  into  the  eye,  in  such  tort,  that 
hi^  hraynes  tromming  out  at  the  dagger's  point,  hec  shortly  after  dyed.'' 
*  1'heatrum  Poetarum  apud  Brydgcs,  p.  193. 
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duces  tu  to  regret,  that  it  should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  press,  espc- 
■lly  when  the  character  of  Lcgge  for  dramatic  talent  is  considered ;  for  Meres 
forms  us  in  1508,  that  ^'Doctor  Leg  of  Cambridge*'  was  esteemed  among  the 
best  for  tragedie,'*  adding,  that  ''as  M.  Anneus  Lucanus  writ  two  excellent 
agedies,  one  called  Medea,  the  other  dc  IncendioTroiffi  cum  Priami  calamitate: 
»  Doctor  Leg  hath  penned  two  famous  tragedies,  the  one  of  Richard  the  3,  the 
Iher  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem/*  *  The  death  of  Dr.  Legge  took  place 
I  July,  1607. 

To  this  catalogue  of  dramatic  writers  who  preceded  Shakspcare,  it  will  be  ne- 
3S8ary  to  annex  the  names,  at  least,  of  those  anonymous  plays  which,  as  far  as 
ay  record  of  their  performance  has  reached  us,  were  the  property  of  the  stage 
ntcrior  to  the  year  1594,  under  the  almost  certain  presumption,  that  they  must 
ave  been  written  before  Stiakspeare  hadacquired  any  celebrity  as  a  theatrical  poet. 

These,  with  the  exception  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  a  few  Inter- 
jdes  and  Moralities,  the  tragi-comedy  of ''  Appius  and  Virginia/*  printed  in  1576, 
nd  the  tragedy  of  ''  Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,**  must,  and  perhaps  witho- 
ut danger  of  any  very  important  omission,  be  limited  to  the  following  enume- 
ation  of  dramas  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre  during  the  years  1591,  1592,  and 
593;  from  which,  however,  we  have  withdrawn  all  those  pieces  that  may  be 
3und  previously  noticed  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors: — 


15.  Julian  of  Brenlford,  . 

16.  The  Comedy  of  Cosmo, 

17.  flod  Speed  ihe  Plough, 

18.  Huon  of  Bourdeaui,  . 
10.  Oeorge  a  Qrecn,  ** 

20.  Buckingham,    . 

21.  Richard  the  Confessor, 

22.  William  Ihe  Conqueror, 

23.  Friar  Francis,  . 

24.  The  Pinner  of  Wakcfleld,tt 

25.  Abraham  and  Lot, 

26.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Italy, 

27.  King  Lud, 

28.  The  Ranger*8  Come<ly,  i^    . 
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1.  Muly  Mulocco,  or  Uie  Battle  of  Al- 
cazar,**   1*591 

S.  Spanish  Comedy  of  Don  Horatio, 

1.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  

4.  Henry  of  Cornwall,    .  

5.  Chlorls  and  Orgasto,  t  

•.  Pope  Joan,       .... 

7.  Machiavel,         .... 

8.  Ricardo,  S         •         •         •         • 

9.  Four  Plays  in  One,    .  

0.  Zenobia,  .... 

1.  Constantine,      .... 

t.  Brandymer,       .... 

S.  Titus  Vespasian,  

4.  The  Tanner  or  Denmark,    .  1592| 

In  order  accurately  to  ascertain  how  far  Shakspeare  might  be  indebted  to  his 
redecessors,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  possess  a  printed  collection  of  all  the 
ramas  which  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  the  press,  from  the  days  of  Sackville 
>  the  year  1591.  Such  a  work,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  claini  to  originality 
'ith  which  this  great  poet  is  now  invested,  would,  we  are  convinced,  place  it  in 

still  more  indisputable  point  of  view ;  and  merely  prove,  that,  without  any 
srvllity  of  imitation,  or  even  the  smallest  dereliction  of  his  native  talent  and 
reative  genius,  ho  had  absorbed  within  his  own  refulgent  sphere,  the  few  feeble 
ghts  which,  previous  to  his  appearance,  had  shed  a  kind  of  twilight  over  the 
ramatic  world. 

The  models,  indeed,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  which  were  presented  to  his 

*  Cemura  I^iteraria,  toI.  ix.  n.  98. 

'f  ThJM  play  was  printed  io  1594,  and  has  fallen  under  Ihe  ridicule  of  Shakipeare,  in  a  parody  on  the 

anU,  FmJ  andhtfai,  &c. 

\  The  miwrable  orthography  of  this  catalogue  has  fre<)ucnt]y  dinguised  the  real  titles  'so  much  as  to 

~''  ~  tbcm  ahnoift  unintelligible,  and  I  suspect  Orga$to  in  this  place  to  be  very  remote  from  the  genuine 


one 


I  Called  in  one  part  of  the  list,  **  Bcndo  and  Ricardo,"  and  in  another,  **  Byndo  and  Ricardo.**  * 

**  This,  being  the  prior  nart  of  the  tide  of  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  menuoned  below,  is  probably 

id  the  same  with  that  production. 

ff  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  which  is  in  Dodsiey's  Collection,  and  in  Scott's  Ancient  British  Drama,  wa« 

inledin  1699. 

^  Mr.  Malooe  obserres  of  the  pUy  in  this  catalogue,  cjdled  **  Richard  the  Confessor ,"  that  it  **  should 

cm  to  hafo  been  written  by  the  Tinker,  in  Timing  qf  tlu  Skrtw,  who  talks  of  Richard  CornqtMrcr.** 
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view,  are,  as  far  as  wo  are  acquainted  with  ttiem,  so  grossly  defective  in  struc- 
ture, style,  and  sentiment,  that,  if  we  set  aside  two  or  three  examples,  little  or 
nothing*  could  be  learned  from  them.  In  the  course  of  near  thirty  years  which 
elapsed  between  Sackville  and  Shakspeare,  the  best  and  purest  period  was  per- 
haps that  which  immediately  surcecded  tlie  exhibition  of  Gorhoduc,  but  which 
was  speedily  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  Preston's  Cambyses  in,  or  probably 
rather  before  the  year  1570.  From  this  era  we  behold  a  succession  of  play- 
wrights who,  for  better  than  twenty  years,  deluged  the  stage  as  tragic  poets  with 
a  torrent  of  bombastic  and  sanguinary  fiction,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  common  sense ;  or,  as  comic  writers,  overwhelmed  us  with  a  mass 
of  quainlness,  bulToonery,  and  afTectation.  The  worthy  disciples  of  the  author 
of  Cambyses,  Whetstone,  Peele,  Lilly,  Kydd,  and  Marlowe,  seem  to  have  racked 
their  brains  to  produce  what  was  unnatural  and  atrocious,  and  having,  like  their 
leader,  received  a  classical  education,  misemployed  it  to  clothe  their  conceptinns 
in  a  scholastic,  uniform,  and  monotonous  garb,  as  far,  at  least,  as  a  versiGcation 
modulated  with  the  most  undeviating  regularity,  and  destitute  of  all  variety  of  ca- 
dence or  of  pause,  could  minister  to  such  an  elfect. 

That  so  dark  a  picture  should  occasionally  be  relieved  by  gleams  of  light,  which 
appear  the  more  brilliant  from  the  surrounding  contrast,  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected; and  we  have  accordingly  seen  that  the  very  poets  who  may  justly  he 
censured  for  their  general  mode  of  execution,  for  the  wildness  and  extravagancy 
of  their  plot^,  now  and  then  present  us  with  Hues,  passages,  and  even  scenes 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  strength,  or  poetical  diction  ;  but  these,  so  uncon- 
nected are  they,  and  apart  from  the  customary  tone  and  keeping  of  the  pieces  in 
which  they  are  scattered,  appear  rather  as  the  fortuitous  irradiation  of  a  meteor, 
whose  momentary  splendour  serves  but  to  render  the  returning  gloom  more  heavy  | 
and  oppressive,  than  the  elTect  of  that  sober,  steady,  and  improving  light  which  ! 
might  cheer  us  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  day.  I 

Of  the  twenty  poets  \vho  have  just  passed  in  review  before  us,  Marlowe  cer- 
tainly exhibits  the  greatest  portion  of  genius,  though  debased  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  the  gross  and  glaring  faults  of  his  contemporaries.  Two  of  his  pro- 
ductions may  yet  be  read  with  interest;  his  ''Edward  the  Second,"  and  his 
^^Faustus;"  though  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  true  tract  of 
tragedy,  in  presenting  us  rather  with  what  is  horrible  than  terrible  in  its  inci- 
dents and  catastrophe. 

We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  dramatic  fabrics  of  these  rude 
artists  should  have  met  with  the  warmest  admiration,  when  we  recollect,  that 
in  the  infancy  of  an  art,  novelty  is  of  itself  abundantly  productive  of  attraction, 
and  that  taste,  neither  formed  by  good  models,  nor  rendered  fastidious  by  choice, 
can  have  little  power  to  check  the  march  of  misguided  enthusiasm. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  record  an  event  in  dramatic  history,  which, 
coming  into  operation  just  previous  to  the  entrance  of  our  poet  into  the  theatric 
arena  as  an  author,  no  doubt  contributed  powerfully  not  only  to  chasten  his 
muse,  but,  through  him,  universally  the  national  taste*.  In  1589,  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  Queen  for  the  purpose  of  tq\  iewing  and  revising  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  writers  for  the  stage,  with  full  i)Owers  to  reject  and  strike  out  all 
which  they  might  deem  unmannerly,  hcentious,  and  irreverent;  a  censureship 
which,  it  is  evident,  if  properly  and  temperately  executed,  could  not  fail  of  con- 
ferring almost  incalculable  benefit  on  a  department  of  literature  at  that  time  not 
much  advanced  in  its  career,  and  but  too  apt  to  transgress  the  limits  of  a  just 
decorum. 

This  regulation  ushers  in,  indeed,  by  many  degrees  the  most  important  period 
in  the  annals  of  our  theatre,  when  Shaksi)eare,  starting  into  dramatic  life,  came 
boldly  forward  on  the  eye,  leaving  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  him,  and 
in  groups  more  or  less  darkly  shaded,  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  hi9 
earliest  contemporaries  in  the  art. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*eriod  of  Shakspeare's  Commencement  as  a  Dramatic  Poet — Chronological  Arrangement  of  his  ge- 
nuine Plays — Observations  on  Pericles ;  on  the  Comedy  of  Errors ;  on  Love's  Labour^ s  Lost : 
on  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  the  First ;  on  Henry  the  Sixths  Part  the  Second;  and  on  A  Mid- 
summer.  Niyht's  X>reAm— Dissertation  on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  and  on  the  Modifications  which 
it  received  from  the  Genius  of  Shakspeare. 

We  have,  in  a  former  portion  of  this  work  (  Part  II.  ch.  1 ),  assigned  our 
reasons  for  concluding  that,  on  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London,  about  the  year 
1586  or  1587,  his  immediate  employment  was  that  of  an  actor;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  much  agitated  question  as  to  the  era  of  his  first  attempts 
in  dramatic  poetry.  That  this  was  subsequent  to  the  production  of  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  we  possess  his  own  authority,  when  he  informs  us  that  the  poem  just 
mentioned  was  *'  the  first  heir  of  his  invention;'*  and  though  wo  enjoy  no  tes- 
timony of  a  hke  kind,  or  emanating  from  a  similar  source,  as  to  the  period  of  his 
earliest  elTort  in  dramatic  literature,  yet,  if  we  be  correct  in  referring  the  compo- 
sition of  his  Venus  and  Adonis  to  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  years  1587 
and  1590  (Part  II.  ch.  2),  the  epoch  of  his  first  play  cannot,  with  any  proba- 
bility, be  placed  either  much  anterior  or  subsequent  to  the  year  1590.  That  it 
occurred  not  before  this  date,  maybe  presumed  from  recollecting,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  prosecution  of  his  amatory  poem  and  the  acquirement  of  his  profession 
as  an  actor,  might  be  sufficient  to  occupy  an  interval  of  two  years;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  no  contemporary  previous  to  1592,  neither  Webbe  in  1586 
in  his  Discourse  on  English  Poetry,  nor  Puttenham  in  1589,  in  his  Art  of  English 
Poesy,  nor  Harrington  in  February,  1591,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  has  noticed 
or  even  alluded  to  any  theatrical  production  of  our  author. 

That  it  took  place,  either  ih  1590,  or  very  soon  after  that  year,  must  be  in- 
ferred both  from  tradition  and  from  written  testimony.  Aubrey  tells  us,  from 
the  former  source,  that  **he  began  early  to  make  essays  in  dramatiquo  poetry, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  plays  took  well;"  and  from  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  allusions  in  the  following  passage  from  Robert  Greene's 
"  Groatsworth  of  Witte  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  there  can  be  no 
'doubt  that,  not  only  one  play,  but  that  several  had  been  written  and  prepared 
for  the  stage  by  our  poet,  anterior  to  September,  1592. 

It  appears  that  this  tract  of  Geeene's  was  completed  a  very  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  third  of  the  month  of  the  year  just  men- 
tioned, and  that  Henry  Chettle,  *'  upon  whose  perill"  it  had  been  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  register  on  September  the  20th,  1592,  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
it  before  the  ensuing  December. 

Greene  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  he 
concludes  his  Groatsworth  of  Witte  with  an  address  to  these  bards,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  dissuade  them  from  any  further  reliance  on  the  stage  for  support,  and 
to  warn  them  against  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness  of  players :  **•  trust  them 
not;"  he  exclaims,  **for  there  is  an  upstart  crowe  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able 
to  bombaste  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
fiac-totum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey." 

To  Mr.  Tyrwhit  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this  passage  to 
Shakspeare,  who,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  feeling  himself  hurt  at 
Greene's  unmerited  sarcasm,  clearly  pointing  to  him  by  the  designation  of  the 
only  Shake-scene  in  a  country,   and  not  well  pleased  with  Chettle's  officious 
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publication  of  it,  expressed  his  sentiments  so  openly  as  to  draw  forth  from  the  re- 
pentant editor,  about  three  months  after  his  edition  of  the  Groatsi^orth  of  Witte. 
an  apology,  which  adds  further  weight  to  the  inferences  which  we  wish  to  deduce 
from  the  language  of  Greene.  In  this  interesting  little  pamphlet  which,  under 
the  title  of  '*  Kind  Harts  Drcame,  '*  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  more  at  large 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume  (Part  II.  ch.  1 ),  the  author,  after  slightly  my- 
ticing  Marlowe,  one  of  the  offended  parties,  and  speaking  highly  of  the  demeanour, 
professional  ability,  and  moral  integrity  of  Shakspeare,  closes  the  sentence  and 
the  eulogium  by  mentioning    *^  his  facetious  grace  of  writing,  that  approves  his 

art. " 

From  these  passages  in  Greene  and  Chettle,  combined  with  the  traditionary 
relation  of  Aubrey,  we  may  legitimately  infer,  Grst,  that  he  had  written  fur  the 
stage  before  the  year  1592;  secondly,  that  he  had  written  during  this  period  with 
considerable  success,  for  Aubrey  tells  us,  that  *'  his  plays  took  well/'  and  Chettle 
that  his**  grace  in  writing  approved  his  art,"  thirdly,  that  he  had  written  both 
tragedy  and  comedy,  Greene  reporting,  that  he  was  **  well  able  to  bombast  out  a 
blank  verse,"  and  Chettle  speaking  of  his  **  facetious  grace  in  writing ;"  fourthly, 
that  he  had  altered  and  brought  on  the  stage  some  of  the  separate  or  joint  produc- 
tions of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge,  andPeele;  the  words  of  Greene,  where  he 
terms  Shakspeare  a  **  crowe  beautiGed  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tygres 
heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes,"  etc.  implying,  not  only  that  he'  had 
furtively  acquired  fame  by  appropriating  their  productions,  hut  referring  to  a  par- 
ticular play,  through  the  medium  of  quotation,  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion,  the 
words  **tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide"  being  a  parody  of  a  line  in  the 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  :  or  what  we,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
speedily  assigned,  have  thought  proper  to  call  the  Second  Part, — 

*<  O,  tiger^s  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  ;^  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

fifthly,  that  he  had  already  excited,  as  the  usual  consequence  of  success,  no  small 
degree  of  jealousy  and  envy ;  hence  Greene  has  querulously  l)estowed  upon  him  the 
appellation  of  *^  upstart,"  and  has  taxed  him  with  a  monopolising  spirit,  an  accu- 
sation which  leads  us  to  believe,  sixthly,  that  he  had  written  or  prepared  for  the 
stage  several  plays  anterior  to  September,  1592;  this  last  inference,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  description  of  our  poet  as  an  ABSotrTE 
Johannes  FAC-TOTtM  with  regard  to  the  stage,  will  immediately  bring  forward 
again  the  question  as  to  the  precise  era  of  our  author's  earliest  drama. 

Now  to  warrant  the  charge  implied  by  the  expression,  ''an  absolute  fac-tohmi/* 
we  must  necessarily  allow  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  before  September,  1502,  in 
order  to  admit,  not  only  of  Shakspeare's  altering  a  play  for  the  stage,  but  of  his 
composing  either  altogether,  or  in  part,  both  tragedy  and  comedy  on  a  basis  of 
his  own  choice,  so  that  he  might,  as  he  actually  did,  appear  to  Greene,  in  the 
capacities  of  corrector,  improver,  and  original  writer  of  plays,  to  be  a  perfect  fac- 
totum. 

And,  if  we  further  reflect,  that  the  composition  of  the  "  Groatsworth  of  Witte" 
most  probably,  from  indisposition,  occupied  its  author  one  month,  as  he  complains 
of  '^  weakness  scarce  suflering  him  to  write"  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  tract, 
and  that  we  cannot  reasonably  conclude  less  than  twoyearsto  have  been  employed 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  execution  of  the  functions  assigned  him  by  Grei^ne;the 
period  for  the  production  of  his  first  drama  will  necessary  be  thrown  back  to  the 
August  of  the  year  1590;  an  era  to  which  no  objection,  from  contradictory  testi- 
mony, can  with  any  show  of  probability  apply;  for,  though  Harrington,  whose 
**  Apologie  for  Poetrie"  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  Febniary,  1591, 
has  not  noticed  Shakspeare,  yet,  if  we  consider  that  this  treatise  was,  in  all  like- 
likood,  completed  previous  to  the  close  of  1590,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  a  play, 
performed  but  three  or  four  months  before  the  critic  finished  his  labours,  unap- 
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'opriated  too,  there  is  reason  totliink,  by  the  public  at  that  time,  andunacknow* 
dged  by  the  author,  should  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  ii\  the  era  of  our  poet's  commencement  as  adra- 
atic  writer,  it  remains  to  ascertain  which  was  the  first  drama  that,  either  wholly 
'  in  great  part,  issued  from  his  pen;  a  subject,  like  the  former,  certainly 
irrounded  with  many  difficulties,  liable  to  many  errors,  and  only  to  be  illustrated 
I*  n  patient  investigation  of,  and  a  well-weighed  deduction  from,  minute  circumr 
ances  and  conflicting  probabilities. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  fix  upon  Pericles,  as  the  result  of  a 
borious,  if  not  a  successful,  enquiry,  will  be  oflered,  with  much  diffidence,  under 
le  first  article  of  the  following  Chronological  Arrangement,  which,  though 
aviating,  in  several  instances,  from  the  chronologies  of  both  Chalmers  and  Ma- 
>ne,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  on  that  account  be  found  needlessly  singular,  nor 
nproductive  of  a  closer  approximation  to  probability,  and,  perchance,  to  truth. 
For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  it  has  been  thought  eligible  to  prefix,  in  a  tabular 
»rm,  the  order  which  has  been  adopted,  the  observations  confirmatory  of  its  ar- 
ingement  being  classed  according  to  the  series  thus  drawn  out;  and  here  it  may 
enecessary  to  premise,  that  the  substance  of  our  commentary,  with  the  exception 
r  what  may  be  requisite  to  establish  a  few  new  dates,  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
rifical  remarks  on  each  play,  relieved  by  intervening  dissertations  on  the  super- 
uman  agency  of  the  poet. 

Chronological  Table. 


1. 

Pcrlclw, 

1590. 

19. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing    . 

.      1500. 

2. 

Comedy  of  Errors, 

1591 

20. 

As  You  Like  It, 

.      1600. 

3. 

Love's  Labours  Lost, . 

1591. 

21. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    . 

.      1601. 

4. 

King  Henry  the  Siilh,  Part  I. 

1592. 

22. 

Troilus  and  Cressida, 

.      1601. 

5. 

King  Henri  ^be  Sixth,  Part  II.     . 

1592. 

23. 

King  Henry  the  Eiglh, 

.     1602. 

6. 

Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 

1593. 

24. 

Timon  of  Athens, 

.      1608. 

7. 

Romeo  and  Juliet, 

1593. 

25. 

Measure  for  Measure, 

.      1608. 

8. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

1594. 

26. 

King  Lear, 

.      1604r 

0. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

1595. 

27. 

Cymbeline, 

.     1605. 

0. 

King  Richard  the  Third,    . 

1595. 

28. 

Macbeth 7  .... 

.     1606. 

1. 

King  Richard  the  Second,  . 

1596. 

29. 

Julius  i.-fsar,    . 

.      1607. 

2. 

Kin^  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  1.    . 

1596. 

30. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

.      1608. 

3. 

King  Henry  (he  Fourth,  Part.  II. 

1596. 

31. 

Coriolanus, 

.     1600. 

4. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice,    . 

1597. 

32. 

The  Winter's  Tale,    . 

.     1610. 

5. 

Hamlet, 

1597. 

33. 

The  Tempest,   . 

.     1611. 

6. 

King  John,       .... 

1598. 

34. 

Othello,  .... 

.      1618. 

7. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well  . 

1598. 

35. 

Twelfth  Night, . 

.      1618. 

8. 

King  Henry  the  Fiab, 

1599. 

1.  Pericles,  1590.  That  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  drama, 
vas  the  composition  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  his  earliest 
Iramatic  effort,  are  positions,  of  which  the  first  has  been  rendered  highly  probable 
)y  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone,  and  may  possibly 
>e  placed  in  a  still  clearer  point  of  view  by  a  more  condensed  and  lucid  arrange- 
nent  of  the  testimony  already  produced,  and  by  a  further  discussion  of  the  merits 
tnd  peculiarities  of  the  play  itself;  while  the  second  will,  we  trust,  receive 
tdditional  support  by  inferences  legitimately  deduced  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
>f  scattered  and  hitherto  insulated  premises. 

The  evidence  required  for  the  etablishment  of  a  high  degree  of  probability  under 
the  first  of  these  positions  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  the  external 
ind  the  internal  evidence.  The  former  commences  with  the  original  edition  of 
Pericles,  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationer's  books  by  Edward  Blount,  one  of 
the  printers  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  on  the  20th  of  May,* 

•  "*  80  Mat,  1606.— Edw.  Blunt  Entered  under  tliands  of  Sir  Geo.  Bucke,  Kt.  and  Mr.  Warden  Selou, 
i  book  called :  The  hooke  of  Ptrielu  Prynce  i^T^rt^*  .  ^     , 

"*  A  booke  by  the  like  authoritie,  called  Anthwuf  and  Chopatra."^  Ghalmen's  Supplemental  Apolu«r» 
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1608,  Imt  (lid  not  pass  the  press  until  the  suhsequent  year,  when  it  \\as  published, 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  Blount,  but  by  one  Henry  Uosson,  who 
placed  Shakspeare  s  name  at  full  length  in  the  title-page. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  this  edition  was  entered  at  Stationer*^  Hall 
together  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  it,  and  the  three  following  editions, 
which  were  also  in  quarto,  were  styled  in  the  title-page,  "the  much  admired 
play  of  Pericles."  As  the  entry,  howe.ver,  was  by  Blount,  and  the  edition  by 
Gosson,  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  the  former  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  latter,  through  the  procurance  of  a  play-house  copy.  *  It  may 
also  be  added,  that  Pericles  was  performed  at  Shakspeare*s  own  theatre.  The 
Globe.  The  next  ascription  of  this  play  to  our  author,  is  found  in  a  poem  entitled 
**The  Times  Displayed  in  Six  Sestyads,"  by  S.  Sheppard,  4to,  1646,  dedicated 
to  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  containing,  in  the  ninth  stanza  of  the 
sixth  Sestiad,  a  positive  assertion  of  Shakspeare*s  projierty  in  this  drama : — 

^  See  him  whose  tragick  sceans  Euripiilei 
Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
Compare  great  Shahxpear ;  Aristophanes 
Never  like  him  his  fancy  could  display, 
Witness  the  Prince  of  Tyre,  iiis  Pericles.^ 

This  high  eulogium  on  Pericles  received  a  direct  contradiction  very  shortly 
afterwards  from  the  pen  of  an  obscure  poet  named  Tatham,  who  bears,  however, 
an  equally  strong  testimony  as  to  Shakspeare  being  the  author  of  the  piece,  which 
he  thus  presumes  to  censure  : — 

**  But  Shakspeare,  the  plet>eian  driller,  was 
FounderM  in  his  Periclet^  and  must  not  pass  *>  f 

To  these  testimonies  in  1646  and  165*2,  full  and  unqualified,  and  made  at  no 
distant  period  from  the  death  of  the  bard  to  whom  they  relate,  we  have  to  add 
(he  still  more  forcible  and  striking  declaration  of  Dryden,  who  tells  us,  in  1677, 
and  in  words  as  strong  and  as  decisive  as  he  could  select,  that 

**  Shakspeare^s  own  muse^  his  Pericle»  first  bore.**  % 

The  onlv  drawback  on  this  accumulation  of  external  evidence  is  the  omission 
of  Pericles  in  the  first  edition  of  our  author*s  works;  a  negative  fact  which  can 
have  little  weight  when  we  recollect,  that  both  the  memory  and  judgment  of 
Ileminge  and  Condell,  the  poefs  editors,  were  so  defective,  that  they  had  for- 
gotten Troilus  and  Cressida,  until  the  entire  folio  and  the  table  of  contents  bad 
been  printed,  and  admitted  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the  Historical  Play  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  probably  for  no  other  reasons,  than  that  the  former  had  i)een, 
from  its  unmerited  popularity,  brought  forward  by  Shakspean^  on  his  own  theatre, 
though  there  is  suflicient  internal  evidence  to  prove,  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  line;  and  because  the  latter,  with  a  similar  pn'dilection  of  the  lower 
orders  in  its  favour,  had,  on  that  account,  obtained  a  similar,  though  not  a  more 
laboured  attention  from  our  poet,  and  was  therefore  deemed  by  his  editors,  though 
very  unnecessarily,  a  requisite  introduction  to  the  two  plays  on  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  which  Shakspeare  had  really  new-modelled. 

It  cannot,  consequently,  be  surprising  that,  as  they  had  forgotten  Troilus  and 
Cressida  until  the  folio  had  l)een  printed,  they  should  have  also  forgotten  Pericles 
until  the  same  folio  had  been  in  circulation,  and  when  it  was  too  lato  to  correct 
the  omission  ;  an  error  which  the  second  folio  has,  without  doubt  or  examination, 
blindly  copied. 

1 1.  498, 489.    Rt  a  Homewbat  singular  miHlake,  the  tecond  of  May  if  meotioiied  by  Mr.  Malone,  as  the  dale 

«if  ihf  eulry  of  Pericles. 

*  'l*he  four  quarto  oditioDs  of  Pericln  are  dated  1609,  1619.  IfflO,  and  1636 

t  Vi>r.<»f;ii  by  J.  Tathain,  prefiii>d  to  Richard  Bn>me'8  Jovial  ihrew  or  the  Merry  Btggan^  4to.  i65t. 

i  Prolugue  to  the  tragedie  of  OVitf,  l>y  Charles  D'Arcuaot,  1677. 
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ir  the  external  evidence  in  support  of  Shakspeare  being  the  author  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  play  be  striking,  the  internal  must  be  pronounced  still  more  so,  and, 
indeed,  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question;  for,  whether  we  consider  the  style 
and  phraseology,  or  the  imagery,  sentiment,  and  humour,  the  approximation  to 
our  author's  uncontested  dramas  appears  so  close,  frequent,  and  peculiar,  as  to 
stamp  irresistible  conviction  on  the  mind. 

The  result  has  accordingly  been  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  undor  the 
assumption  of  the  play  being  genuine;  for  the  more  it  has  been  examined,  the 
more  clearly  has  Shakspeare^s  large  property  in  it  been  established.  It  is  curious, 
indeed,  to  note  the  increased  tone  of  confidence  which  each  successive  commen- 
tator has  assumed  in  proportion  as  he  has  weighed  the  testimony  arising  from  the 
piece  itself.  Howe,  in  his  first  edition,  says,  '*  it  is  owned  that  some  part  of  Pe- 
ricles certainly  was  written  by  him,  particularly  the  last  act;"  Dr.  Farmer  ob- 
ser\e$  that  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play; 
Dr.  Percy  remarks,  that  "  more  of  the  phraseology  used  in  the  genuine  dramas 
of  Shakspeare  prevails  in  Pericles,  than  in  any  of  the  other  six  doubted  plays," 
and,  of  the  two  rival  restorers  of  this  drama,  Steevens  and  Malone,  the  former 
declares;  —  "I  admit  without  reserve  that  Shakspeare, 

'*  whose  hopeful  colours 


Advance  a  kalf-facd  sun,  striving  to  ahine^ 

is  visible  in  many  scenes  throughout  the  play; — the  purpurei  panni  are  Sliak- 
speare^s,  and  the  rest  the  productions  of  some  inglorious  and  forgotten  play- 
wright;*'— adding,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that  Pericles  is  valuable,  *'  as  the 
engravings  of  Mark  Antonio  are  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  because  they  are  supposi^d  to  have  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  RaiTaelle ;" 
while  the  latter  gives  it  as  his  corrected  opinion,  that  **  the  congenial  sentiments, 
the  numerous  expressions  bearing  a  striking  similitude  to  passages  in  his  undis- 
puted plays,  some  of  the  incidents,  the  situation  of  many  of  the  persons,  and  in 
various  places  the  colour  of  the  st^le,  all  these  combine  to  set  the  seal  of  Shak- 
s|>eare  on  the  play  before  us,  and  furnish  us  with  internal  and  irresistible  proofs, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  piece,  as  it  now  appears,  was  written  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  the  three  last  acts  may,  I  think,  on  this  ground  be  safely  as- 
rrilHMl  to  him ;  and  his  hand  may  be  traced  occasionally  in  the  other  two  divisions." 
Lastly,  Mr.  Douce  asserts,  that  '*  many  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  contains  more 
that  he  might  have  written  than  either  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  or  AlPs  Well  that 
Ends  Well." 

For  satisfactory  proof  that  the  style,  phraseology,  and  imagery  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  play  are  truly  Shakspearean,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
tators, who  have  noticed,  with  unwearied  accuracy,  all  the  numerous  coincidences 
which,  in  these  respects,  occur  between  Pericles  and  the  poet's  subsequent  pro- 
ductions; similitudes  so  striking,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  originated  from 
one  and  the  same  source. 

If  we  attend,  however,  a  little  further  to  the  dramatic  construction  of  Pe- 
ricles, to  its  humour,  sentiment,  and  charact(T.  not  only  shall  we  find  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  its  being,  in  a  great  degree,  the  product  of  our 
author,  but  fresh  cause,  it  is  expected,  for  awarding  it  a  higher  estimation 
than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 

However  wild  and  extravagant  the  fable  of  Pericles  may  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider its  numerous  chorusses,  its  pageantry,  and  dumb  shows,  its  continual 
succession  of  incidents,  and  flie  great  length  of  time  which  they  occupy,  yet 
is  it,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  the  most  spirited  and  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  nature  and  fabric  of  our  earliest  romantic  drama  which  we  possess,  and 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  Shakspeare  has  favoured  us. 

"We  should  therefore  welcome  this  play,  an  admirable  example  of  the  neglected  faTooritef 
)r  our  tnceslors,  with  somelblog  of  the  same  reeling  that  is  experienced  in  the  receptioo  of  an  old 


Sim.    To  you  a»  much,  kir !  1  am  beliolUi'ii  to  you,i  .NfXT  did  tnougni  ot  uiiuu  leij  uuvii«.c  , 
For  )our  RWevt  mubic  lliin  lunt  iiiKht :  my  rar«,  !  Nor  lu'vcr  fiid  my  nctioiiv  yvt  commence 

I  do  protest,  were  iiL>\er  belter  fed  I A  deed  might  gaiu  her  love,  or  your  disi|»ira*furc. 

Witli  tueh  delightful  pUaiung  haruioiiy.  I  My  actioiiii  are  at  noble  a:*  my  tliougblaf. 

Per,     It  in  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend ;        |  That  never  relish 'd  of  a  baste  deiR-ent. 
Not  my  detert.  ■  1  came  unto  your  court,  for  honour't  cause. 


»   : . 


S-.  i 


I. 


* 

« 
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No  play,  in  fact,  more  openly  discloses  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  than  Pericles, 
ind  fortunately  his  share  in  its  composition  appears  to  have  been  very  consider- 
ible ;  he  may  be  distinctly,  though  not  frequently,  traced,  in  the  first  and  second 
lets;  after  which,  feeling  the  incompetency  of  his  fellow-labourer,  he  seems  to 
lave  assumed  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  remainder,  nearly  the  whole 
if  the  third,  fourth,  and  Gfth  acts  bearing  indisputable  testimony  to  the  genius 
ind  execution  of  the  great  master. 

The  truth  of  these  affirmations  will  be  evident,  if  we  give  a  slight  attention  to 
he  sentiment  and  character  which  are  developed  in  the  scenes  before  us.  It  has 
een  re])eatedly  declared,  that  Pericles,  though  teeming  with  incident,  is  devoid  of 
iharacter,  an  assertion  which  a  little  scrutiny  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute. 

Shakspeare  has  ever  delighted  in  drawing  the  broad  humour  of  inferior  life, 
ind  in  this,  which  we  hold  to  be,  the  first  heir  of  his  dramatic  invention,  no  op- 
lortunity  is  lost  for  the  introduction  of  such  sketches ;  accordingly,  the  first  scene 
»f  the  second  act,  and  the  third  and  sixth  scenes  of  the  fourth  act,  are  occupied 
ly  delineations  of  this  kind,  coloured  with  the  poet*s  usual  strength  and  verisimi- 
itude,  and  painting  the  shrewd  but  honest  mirth  of  laborious  Gshermen,  and  the 
icious  badinage  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  brothel.  Leaving  these  traits,  however, 
vhich  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves,  let  us  turn  our  view  on  the  more  serious 
lersons  of  the  drama. 

Of  the  minor  characters  belonging  to  this  group,  none,  except  Uelicanus  and 
^erimon,  arc,  it  must  be  confessed,  worthy  of  consideration;  the  former  is  re- 
pectable  for  his  fidelity  and  integrity,  though  not  individualised  by  any  peculiar 
ttribution,  but  in  Cerimon,  who  exhibits  the  rare  union  of  the  nobleman  and  the 
»hysician,  the  most  unwearied  benevolence,  the  most  active  philanthropy,  are 
lepicted  in  glowing  tints,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  fills  not  a  greater 
pace  in  the  business  of  the  drama.  He  is  introduced  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
bird  act,  as  having 

"  Shaken  off  the  golden  slumlier  ofrepose,** 

0  assist,  in  a  dreadfully  inclement  night,  some  shipwrecked  mariners: 

Cer.    Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men ; 

It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 
Serv.     I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night  as  this, 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endur'd." 

His  prompt  assistance  on  this  occasion  calls  forth  the  eulogium  of  some  gentle- 
nen  who  had  been  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest: 

**  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pourM  forth 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor'd  : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never— 


ind  not  to  be  a  rcb«I  to  her  state ; 
kod  be  tliat  otherwide  accouoUi  of  me, 
Phin  «word  Mhall  prove  he'n  honour's  cncmv. 
Sim.    Now,  bj  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  cou- 
rage.   {^  Aside. 
lere  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

f  ea,  mistresi,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? 

{Addreuing  his  daughter. 


Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  your  afiections  on  a  straiurer? — 
Hear,  therefore,  mistress ;  frame  your  will  to  mine, — 
And  you,  sir.  bear  you. — Either  be  rui'd  by  ma. 
Or  I  will  make  you — man  and  wife. — 
And  for  a  further  grief, — Qod  giva  you  joy  ! 
What,  are  you  both  agreed  t 

Thaie.    Yes,  if  you  k>ve  me,  sir. 

(Addreeeima  Pericki, 

Per.    Even  as  my  life,  my  bkwd  that  fosters  it. 

{EsemHt, 

Thus  coutracled,  the  scene  would  no  longer  excite  the  ^supreme  contempt"  which  Mr.  8teevens  •x- 
trcftH'N  for  it,  adding  iu  reference  to  its  orinnal  state,  ^  such  another  f  ross,  nonsensical  dialogue,  would 
le  sought  fi>r  iu  vaiu  amoug  tlie  earliest  andrudast  efforts  of  the  British  theatre.  It  is  impossibM  not  to 
risfa  that  the  KmgAts  had  norse-whippcd  Simonides,  and  that  Pericles  had  kicked  him  off  the  stage.** 
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Thoy  arc  here  intcrruptod  by  two  servants  bringinp;  in  a  chost  which  had  been 
washed  on  sliore,  and  which  is  found  to  contain  the  body  of  Thaisa,  the  wife  of 
Pericles,  on  a  survey  of  which,  Cerimon  pronounces,  from  the  freshness  of  its 
appearance,  that  it  had  been  too  liastily  conmiitted  to  tlie  sea,  adding  an  observa- 
tion which  would  form  as  excellent  molto  to  an  Essay  on  the  means  of  restoring 
suspended  animation : 

"  Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours. 
And  yet  the  fire  of  lire  kindle  again 
The  overpresacd  Hpirits." 

The  disinterested  conduct  and  philosophic  dignity  of  Cerimon  cannot  he  placed 
in  a  more  amiable  and  striking  light,  than  in  that  which  they  receive  from  the 
following  declaration,  worthy  of  being  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  library  of 
every  liberal  cultivator  of  medical  science : 

**  Cerimon.  I  held  it  ever 

Virtue  and  *'  knowledge*'  *  were  endowments  greater 

1'han  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 

May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 

But  immortality  attends  the  former, 

Making  a  man  a  god.     TIs  known,  I  ever 

Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 

By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 

(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 

To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 

That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones  ; 

And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 

That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures;  which  give  me 

A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 

Than  to  he  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 

Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags." 

If  we  now  contemplate  the  two  chief  personages  of  the  play,  Pericles  and  Marina; 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  these  occupy,  as  they  should  do,  the  fon*-grouiul  of 
the  picture,  are  well  relieved,  and  characteristically  sustained,  nothini:  can  W- 
wanting,  when  combined  with  the  other  marks  of  authenticity  collected  by  the 
commentators,  to  substantiate  the  genuine  property  of  Shakspeare. 

Buoyant  with  hope,  ardent  in  enterprise,  and  animated  i>y  the  keenest  sensi- 
bility, Pericles  is  brought  forward  as  a  model  of  knighthood.     Chivalric  in  his 
habits,  romantic  in  his  conceptions,  and  elegant  in  his  accomplishments,  he  is 
represented  as  the  devoted  servant  of  glory  and  of  love.     Ilis  failings,  however, 
are  not  concealed ;  for  the  enthusiasm  and  susceptibility  of  his  character  lead  liim 
into  many  errors ;  he  is  alternately  the  sport  of  joy  and  grief,  at  one  tim(»  glowiniz 
with  rapture,  at  another  plunged  into  utter  despair.     Not  succeeding  in  his  ama- 
tory overture  at  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  shocked  at  the  criminality  of  that 
monarch  and  his  daughter,  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  deepest  despondency : — 

^  The  sad  companion,  dull-cycM  melancholy, 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour. 
Ill  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,  can  breed  me  quiet.**        Act  i.  »c.  2. 

Aflliction,  however,  of  a  more  unequivocal  nature  soon  assails  him  ;  he  is  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  compelled  to  solicit  support  from  the  bene- 
volence of  some  poor  fishermen  : — 

"  Per.^  lie  asks  of  you,  that  never  usM  to  beg  — 
What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  ; 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold  :  my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  thai  heat,  to  ask  your  help.**  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 


*  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  have  substituted  the  wfird  **  kwmli^."  a^  H}iionyniou»  with  "^  cunning/ 
the  ivtm  ill  the  original. 
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From  this  state  or  dejection  he  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  most  sanguine  pitch  of 
hope,  on  perceiving  the  fishermen  dragging  in  their  net  to  shore  a  suit  of  rusty 
armour.  £n\ eloped  in  tliis,  he  determines  to  appear  al  Pentapolis,  the  neighbour- 
ing capital  of  Simonides,  as  knight  and  gentleman ;  to  purchase  a  steed  with  a 
jewel  yet  remaining  on  his  arm,  and  to  enter  the  lists  of  a  tournament  then  in 
preparation,  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Thaisa,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  His 
exultation  on  the  prospect,  he  thus  expresses  to  his  humble  friends : 

**  Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  cloth'd  in  steel ; 
And,  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea. 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  ; 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.**  Act  ii.  so.  1 . 

The  same  rapid  transition  of  the  passions,  and  the  same  subjection  to  uncon- 
trolled emotions  mark  his  future  course ;  the  supposed  deaths  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  immerse  him  in  the  deepest  abstraction  and  gloom  ;  he  is  represented, 
in  consequence  of  these  events,  as 

**  A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief.*^  Act  v.  sc.  1 . 

We  are  prepared  therefore  to  expect,  that  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  these 
dear  relatives  should  have  a  proportionate  elTect  on  feelings  thus  constituted,  so 
sensitive  and  so  acute ;  and,  accordingly,  the  tide  of  rapture  rolls  with  overwhelm- 
ing force.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  impressively  conducted  than  the  recog- 
nition of  Marina  ;  it  is  Shakspeare,  not  in  the  infancy  of  his  career,  but  approach- 
ing to  the  zenith  of  his  glory. — Conviction  on  the  part  of  Pericles  is  accompanied 
by  a  flood  of  tears ;  why,  says  his  daughter. 


II 


Why  do  you  weep  ?  It  may  be 


You  think  me  an  impostor.' 

Per.     O  Helicanus,  strike  roe,  honour'd  sir ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain  ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  roe, 
Overbear  the  shores  of  roy  mortality, 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.     O,  come  hither, — 
Thou  that  wast  born  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again  !— O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods.**  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Nature  appeals  here  to  the  heart  in  a  tone  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Ecstasy,  however,  cannot  be  long  borne,  the  feeble  powers  ^of  man  soon  sink 
beneath  the  violence  of  the  emotion,  and  mark  how  Shakspeare  closes  the  conflict: 

"  Per.    ■  1  embrace  you,  sir. 

Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  heavens  bless  my  girl !  But  hark,  what  music  ?— 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 

for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt. 

How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  music  ? 

Her.    My  lord,  I  hear  none.         , 

Per.     None  ? 
The  music  of  the  spheres :  list,  my  Marina.— 
Most  heavenly  music : 
It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eye-lids;  let  me  rest.     (He  f/cepf.)**— Act  v.  sc.  I. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  above  scene  would  almost  necessarily  preclude 
any  chance  of  success  in  the  immediately  subsequent  detail  of  the  discovery  of 
Thaisa  ;  but  the  poet  has  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  throw  both  novelty  and 
interest  into  the  final  denouement  of  the  play.    Pericles,  aided  by  the  evidence  of 
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Ccrimon,  recognises  his  wife  in  the  character  of  high  Priestess  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesjis ;  the  acknowledgment  is  thus  pathetically  painted: — 

"  Per. No  more,  you  gods !  your  present  kindness 

Makes  my  past  miseries  sport :  You  shall  do  well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.    O  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Marina,  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom.  {KmetU  to  Thais4.) 

Prr.    Look,  who  kneels  here !  Flesh  of  thy  flesh,  Thmisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

TAaiia,  Bless'd  and  mine  own  !**  Act  v.  so.  3. 

To  the  many  amiable  and  interesting  female  characters  with  which  the  undis- 
puted works  01  our  poet  abound,  may  be  added  the  Marina  of  this  drama,  who, 
like  Miranda,  Imogen,  and  Perdita,  pleases  by  the  gentleness,  and  artless  tender- 
ness of  her  disposition  ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Marina  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sketch  when  compared  with  the  more  highly  finished  designs  of  our 
author's  maturer  pencil :  it  is  a  sketch,  however,  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

Pericles  commits  his  infant  daughter,  accompanied  by  her  nurse  Lychorida,  to 
the  protection  of  Cleon  and  Dionyza ; — 

*'  Per.    Good  Madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care, 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  your's,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cleon.    We^ll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o^he  shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.     Come,  dear'st  Madam. -*0,  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter.'*  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

The  aflectionate  attachment  of  Marina  to  this  friend  of  her  infancy,  and  her 
deep-felt  sorrow  for  her  loss,  advantageously  open  her  character  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  she  is  introduced  strewing  the  grave  of  Lychorida  with 
flowers. 

'*  Enter  Marina,  with  a  Boiket  of  Flowers, 

Mar.    No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers  :  the  yellows,  blues. 
The  purple  violets,  and  madri golds, 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last    Ah  me !  poor  maid, 
Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends ;  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

a  passage,  the  leading  idea  of  which,  Shakspeare  has  transplanted  with  the  same 
pleasing  eflect  into  his  Cymbeline.  * 

Scarcely  has  Marina  lamented  the  decease  of  her  faithful  attendant,  when  envy 
and  malignity  conspire  against  her  life  in  the  bosom  of  one  who  ought  to  have  been 


«*  With  fairest  flowers, 


While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Pidele, 
111  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.    Thou  shall  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bcll,  like  thy  veins,  no  oor 
llieleaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander 
Out-sweeten  d  not  thy  breath.** 


*i4Lin  P'iRteiL[ISKjlrr'£ 
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her  surest  safeguard  against  misfortune.  DioDyza,  peroeiring  her  own  daughter 
eclipsed  by  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  her  ward,  resolves  upon  her  de- 
struction,  and  bribes  a  wretch,  named  Leonine,  to  the  commission  of  the  deed. 
The  dialogue  which  talLes  place  on  this  occasion,  between  the  ruflBan  and  his 
intended  victim,  places  the  artless  simplicity  of  the  latter  in  a  very  pleasing  point 
of  view. 

-^  LeoH,    Come,  laj  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar.    What  mean  you  ? 

Itetm,    If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious,"  &c.  Aet  i?.  sc.  I. 

Marina,  snatched  from  this  villain  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  pirates,  is  sold 
by  them  to  the  keeper  of  a  brothel  at  Mitylene,  a  situation  which  appears  to  her 
more  dreadful  than  that  from  which  she  has  so  narrowly  escaped.  She  laments 
that  Leonine  had  not  executed  his  orders,  or  that  the  pirates  had  not  thrown  her 
overboard,  and  exclaims  in  language  equally  beautiful  and  appropriate,—* 


O  that  the  good  gods 


Would  set  me  iVee  firom  this  unhallow'd  place, 

Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 

That  lies  i'  the  purer  air."*  . 

Indebted  to  her  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  she  represents  to  her  pur- 
chasers as  more  likely  to  be  productive  than  the  wages  of  prostitution,  she  is 
allowed  to  quit  the  brothel  uninjured,  but  under  a  compact  to  devote  the  profits  of 
her  industry  and  skill  to  the  support  of  her  cruel  oppressors. 

The  mild  fortitude  and  resignation  which  she  exhibits  during  this  humiliating 
state  of  servitude,  and  the  simple  dignity  which  she  displays  in  her  person  and 
manners,  are  forcibly  delineated  in  the  following  observations  of  Pericles,  who, 
roused  from  his  torpor  by  her  figure,  voice,  and  features,  and  interested  in  her 
narrative,  thus  addresses  her ; — 

••  Pr'ythee  speak ; 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look^st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in :— "  yea**  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  king's  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act  :**  f 

a  picture  which  is  rendered  yet  more  touching  by  a  subsequent  trait ;  for  Lysi- 
machus  informs  us 


she  would  never  tell 


Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that, 

She  would  sit  still  and  weep."  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

To  this  delightful  sketch  of  female  tenderness  and  subdued  suffering,  nearly  all 
the  interest  of  the  last  two  acts  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  highly 
gratified  that  sorrows  so  unmerited,  and  so  well  borne,  should,  at  length,  termi- 
nate not  only  in  repose,  but  in  positive  happiness.    The  poet,  indeed,  has  allotted 

*  Act  iv.  sc.  6. — Much  of  the  dialogue  whirJi  passes  among  the  worthless  inhabitants  of  this  bagnio,  is 
seasoned  with  the  strong  and  characteristic  humour  of  Shakspeare.  BonJt,  a  servant  of  the  place,  b«ng 
ordered  to  cry  Marina  through  the  market  of  Mitjiene,  describmg  her  personal  charms,  is  asked,  on  his  re- 
turn, how  he  found  the  inclination  of  the  people,  to  which  he  replies, 

**  *PaIth,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would  have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament  There  was  a 
Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  verj  description. 

"  Bawd,    We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his  best  niflf  on. 

**  BomU,  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do  you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  T  the 
hams  ? 

''  BamnL    Who  r  Monsieur  Veroles  ? 

**  BouU,  A  V ;  As  tfftrtd  to  cut  a  captr  at  ihn  proelamatiim ;  hmi  ke  madt  a  gro€m  at  ii^  and  swans 
As  womid  sse  ker  io-w»orrcw.**  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  alluding  to  the  lines  in  Italics,  **  there  were  no  other  proof  of  Shakspeare's  hand 
in  this  pieee,  this  adaiiable  stroke  of  hnnoor  wouM  famish  decisive  evidence  of  it" 

t  Aoi  V.  se.  I.    The  uular  paMafs  m  TwclfUi  Night  wOl  oecur  to  eveiy  one. 
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strict  rctribiitory  justice  to  all  his  characters ;  the  had  arc  severely  punislied, 
while  in  Pericles  and  his  daughter,  we  behold 

^  Virtue  preserved  from  fell  destruction's  blast, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  last.**  * 

To  whom,  may  it  now  be  asked,  if  not  to  Shakspeare,  can  this  play  with  any 
probability  be  given?  Has  not  the  above  slight  analysis  of  its  two  principal  cha^ 
ractcrs,  with  the  quotations  necessarily  adduced,  fully  convinced  us,  that  in  style, 
sentiment,  and  imagery,  and  in  the  outline  and  conception  ofits  chief  female  per- 
sonage, the  hand  of  our  great  master  is  undeniably  displayed? 

We  presume,  therefore,  both  the  external  and  internal  evidence  for  much  the 
greater  part  of  this  play  being  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  may  be  pronounced 
complete  and  unanswerable ;  and  it  now  only  remains  to  enquire,  if  there  be  sufli- 
cient  ground  for  considering  Pericles,  as  we  have  ventured  to  do  in  this  arrange- 
ment, as  the  FIRST  dramatic  production  of  our  author*s  pen. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  positive  testimony  of  Dryden  as  to  the  priority 
of  Pericles,  especially  if  we  weigh  well  the  import  of  the  context,  should  ever  ha>e 
admitted  of  a  moment's  doubter  controversy.  Nothing  can,  we  think,  he  men* 
plainly  declaratory  than  the  lines  in  question,  which  shall  be  given  at  length:  — 

**  Your  Ben  and  Fletcher  in  their  >yr.v^  young  flight. 
Did  no  Vofpone^  no  Arbaces write: 
But  hopp'd  about,  and  short  excursions  made 
From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid ; 
And  each  were  guilty  of  some  Slight f.d  Maid, 
Shahapeare'H  own  muse  hin  Pericles  first  bore; 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  The  Moor  : 
Tis  miracle  to  see  ^  first  good  play  ; 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas-day. 
A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow, 
And  spread  and  burnish,  as  his  brothers  do : 
Who  still  looks  lean,  sure  with  some  p—  is  curst. 
But  no  man  can  he  Falstafffat  at7fr«/."f 

*  Miitoii  a|)|)c'urN  tf>  have  rcuii  PtTicleM  with  atleution,  and  to  have  caught  some  of  \U  phras«ol<)gjr*  * 
circumst.tiice  strongly  coufirnnatory  of  the  gcuuiaene»i«  of  the  plaj  :  thuH  Oower,  iu  tbeopentiig  Imei,  iptak- 
iog  of  Antiochuif,  vayif, — 

"  This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere. 
Who  fiiod  and  I^ft  a  female  heir. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face. 
Am  heaven  had  lent  her  all  her  grace  ;** 

*  P^ssaRe  which  evidently  hung  on  Milton's  ear,  when,  in  his  L'AlIegro,  he  is  describiag  the  uncertaiu  ori^ 
orEuphrnsyae  : — 

^*  Fili'd  her  with  thee  a  daughter  fair, 
•So  buxom,  blithe^  and  di-bonair.*^ 

Again,  in  tUv  first  edition  of  Lycidas,  v.  157,  a  very  siguifiraiit  epithet  teems  to  have  been  copied  fro* 
the  same  sourue : — 

^  Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  humming  tide  :"  Milton. 

^Thc  belching  whale. 
And  HUMMlN'o  water  must  overwhelm  thy  corpse.**  Pericles. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Milton,  in  his  second  edition,  altered  the  word  to  whelming^  he  still  duog  m 
bis  former  prototype. 

The  notice  may  appear  whimsical  or  trifling,  but  I  cannot  help  observing  here,  that  a  few  lines  of  the 
initiatory  address  of  Gower  irresiNtibly  remind  me  of  some  of  the  cadences  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel ;  for  instance,  this  contemfMirary  of  Chaucer,  alluding  to  the  antiquity  of  bis  song,  says, — 

**  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals. 
On  uoiber-eves,  and  holy  ales ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  f)f  their  lives  , 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives  : — 
If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times, 
When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes. 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  siuj;, 
Mny  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bruig, 
I  Ufe  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  la|>er-light. 

t  Prologue  to  the  Tragedy  of  Circe,  by  Charles  D'Avenant.    1676. 
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issage,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  imply,  not  only  from  the  bare  assertion 
ic,  but  from  all  the  accessory  matter,  that  Pericles  was  the  Grst  young 
)hakspeare,  that  it  was  the  first  otTspring  of  his  dramatic  muse,  his  first 
hat  this  was  the  meaning  of  Dryden,  and  not  merely  that  Pericles  was 
before  Othello,  will  be  further  evident  from  recollecting  the  occasion  of 
gue  whence  these  lines  are  taken.  It  was  written  to  introduce  the  first 
r.  Charles  D*Avcnant,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  bard  ex- 
alls  it  '*  the  blossom  of  his  green  years/'  the  **  rude  essay  of  a  youthful 
3  may  grow  up  to  write,"  expressions  which  can  assimilate  it  with  Pe- 
yon  the  supposition  that  the  latter  was,  like  Circe,  a  firstling  of  dramatic 

)ryden,  who  wrote  this  prologue  in  1675,  possessed,  from  his  approxima- 
le  age  of  Shakspeare,  many  advantages  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  nono 
'.  When  the  former  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  the  latter  had  been 
thirty-fi>e  years,  and  tiie  subsequent  connection  of  the  modern  bard  with 
,  and  his  intimacy  with  Sir  William  JVAvenant,  who  had  produced  his 
'  in  1029,  and  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Heminge  and  the  surviving 
)ns  of  Siiakspeare,  would  furnish  him  with  sufficient  data  for  his  asser- 
ependent  of  any  reliance  on  the  similar  declarations  of  Shepherd  and 

5  the  statement  of  Dryden,  therefore,  as  a  disclosure  of  the  fact,  it  follows, 
',  from  what  has  been  previously  said  on  the  epoch  of  Shakspeare*s  com- 
?nt  as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  Pericles  must  be  referred  to  the  autumn  of 
1590,  an  assignment  which  the  consideration  of  a  few  particulars  will 
or  ro  borate. 

!  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  numerous  dumb  shows  of  this 
of  themselves  a  striking  presumptive  proof  of  its  antiquity,  indicating  that 
are,  who  subsequently  laughed  at  these  clumsy  expedients,  thought  it  ne- 
at the  opening  of  his  career,  to  fall  in  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with 
1  which  had  reigned  from  the  earliest  establishment  of  our  stage,  which 
in  vogue  in  1590,  but  soon  after  this  period  became  an  object  of  ridicule, 
m  to  decline. 

[alone  has  n^marked,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  Pericles  is  mentioned 
trical  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Pimlyco  or  Runne  Redcap,"  1609,  there  is 
)  conclude  that  it  is  coeval  wilh  the  old  play  of  **  Jane  Shore;"  *  and  this 
ing  noticed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  conjunction  with  **  The  Bold 
mps,"  f  a  production  which  D'Avenant  classes,  in  point  of  age,  wilh 
urlaine"  and  **  Faustus,":(:  pieces  which  appeared  in  or  before  1590,  he 
lerhaps  not  injudiciously,  that  Pericles  has  a  claim  to  similar  antiquity, 
jld  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1590. 

still  stronger  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  date  which,  we  think,  should  be 

to  Pericles,  may  be  drawn  from  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  which  has 

taps  been  sufficiently  considered.     This  gentleman  contends,  that  Shak- 

Prince  of  Tyre  was  originally  named  Pyrocles,  after  the  hero  of  Sidney's 

♦  "  Amazed  I  Ktood  to  «ce  n  crowd 

Of  civil  throats  Mtretch'd  out  ho  loud : 

(As  at  a  uew  j>Iay)  «11  the  roomcs 

Did  Hvrarni  with  seiilileH  mix'd  with  groomes ; 

So  that  I  truly  thought  all  thefte 

Came  to  see  Shore  or  Pericles.*^ 

IB  ne'er  at  one  of  these  before:  but  I  should  have  seen  **.Jane  Shore,'*  and  my  husband  halli 
ne  any  time  this  twelvemonth  to  carry  me  to  ^Thc  Bold  Ucauchamps ?*— T^  Knight  qf  (hv 

^€8tU. 

\ "There is  an  old  tradition. 

That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamburlaine, 

Of  coiguring  FausttiM,  and  The  Beauehampt  Bald, 

Your  poct«  used  to  have  the  second  day.** 

A  Vlayho¥$9  to  be  Lei. 
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Arcadia,  the  character,  as  he  justly  observes,  not  bearing  the  smallest  atHnity 
to  that  of  the  Athenian  statesman. 

'*tt  is  remarkable,"  says  he,  "that  many  of  our  ancient  writers  were  ambitious  to  exhibit 
Sidney's  worthies  on  the  stage  :  and  when  his  subordinate  agents  were  advanced  to  such  honour, 
bow  happened  it  that  Pyrocles,  their  leader,  should  be  overioolted?  Musidorus  (his  companion), 
Argaius  and  Parthenia,  Pbalantus  and  Eudora,  Andromana,  etc.  furnished  titles  for  difTereot 
tragedies ;  and  perhaps  Pjrocles,  in  the  present  instance,  was  defrauded  of  a  lilte  dislincUon. 
The  names  invented  or  employed  by  Sidney,  had  once  such  popularity,  that  they  were  sometimes 
borrowed  by  poets  who  did  not  profess  to  follow  the  direct  current  of  his  fables,  or  attend  to  tlie 
strict  preservation  of  bis  characters. — I  must  add,  that  the  Appolyn  of  the  Story-book  and  Oower 
could  have  been  rejected  only  to  make  room  for  a  more  favourite  name ;  yet,  however  conciliating 
the  name  of  Pyrocles  might  have  been,  that  of  Pericles  could  challenge  no  advantage  with  regard 
to  general  predilection. — All  circumstances  therefore  considered.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our 
author  designed  bis  chief  character  to  be  called  Pyrocles,  not  Pericles,  however  ignorance  or 
accident  might  have  shuffled  the  latter  (a  name  of  almost  similar  sound)  into  the  place  of  the 
former." 

The  probability  of  this  happy  conjecture  will  amount  almost  to  certainty,  if 
we  diligently  compare  Pericles  with  the  Pyrocles  of  the  *' Arcadia;"  the  samo 
romantic,  versatile,  and  sensitive  disposition  is  ascribed  to  both  characters,  and 
several  of  the  incidents  pertaining  to  the  latter  are  found  mingled  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  former  personage,  wliile,  throughout  the  play,  the  obligations 
of  its  author  to  various  other  parts  of  the  romance  may  be  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly traced,  not  only  in  the  assumption  of  an  image  or  a  sentiment,  but  in 
the  adoption  of  the  very  words  of  his  once  popular  predecessor,  pro\ing  incoii- 
testably  the  poet*s  familiarity  with  and  study  of  the  Arcadia  to  have  been  very 
considerable.*^ 

Now  this  work  of  Sidney,  commenced  in  1580,  was  corrected  and  publislipd 
by  his  sister  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  1590,  and  the  admiration  which  it  im- 
mediately excited  would  naturally  induce  a  young  actor,  then  meditating  his  first 
essay  in  dramatic  poetry,  instantly  to  avail  himself  of  its  popularity,  and,  by  ap- 
propriating the  appellation  of  its  principal  hero,  fix  the  attention  of  the  public. 
That  Shakspeare  long  preserved  his  nttachment  to  the  Arcadia,  is  evident  from 
his  King  Lear,  where  the  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  is  plainly  copied  from 
the  first  edition  of  this  romance. f 

The  date  assigned  to  Pericles,  on  this  foundation,  being  admitted,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  Shakspeare  could  not  have  had  time  to  improve  upon  the  sketch  of 
a  predecessor;  and  yet  from  the  texture  of  some  parts  of  the  composition,  we 
are  compelled  to  infer,  that  in  this  first  effort  in  dramatic  poetry,  he  must  have 
condescended  to  accept  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  whose  inferiority  to  himself  is 
distinctly  visible  through  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  acts,  a  position  the 
probability  of  which  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Steevens  to  yield  his  assent 
to  Dryden*s  assertion.  **  In  one  light,  indeed,  I  am  ready,**  remarks  this  acute 
commentator,  **  to  allow  Pericles  was  our  poet*s  first  attempt.  Before  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  own  strength,  and  trusted  himself  to  the  public,  he  mi$!ht 
have  tried  his  hand  with  a  partner,  and  entered  the  theatre  in  disguise.  Before 
he  ventured  to  face  an  audience  on  the  stage,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
peep  at  them  through  the  curtain.** 

The  objections  which  have  Ijeen  made  to  this  priority  of  Pericles  in  point  of 
time,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  of  which  the  first  is  drawn  from  the  non-enumera- 
tion of  the  play  by  Meres,  when  giving  a  list  of  our  |)oet*s  dramas,  in  1598.  But 
if  it  were  the  object  of  Shakspeare  and  his  coadjutor  to  lie  concealed  from  the 
public  eye,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  the  former,  as  hath  been 

*  Manj  iuttances  of  thin  liind  hafe  bcea  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steeveoi,  in  his  notes  on  the  play ;  and  the 
list  miirht  be  much  enlarxed  b^  a  careful  collation  of  the  two  productions. 

t  Where  the  chapter  is  entitled  **  The  pitifuU  state  and  story  of  the  PaphUgonian  unkinde  king  and  hit 
kinde  toone,  0rst  related  by  the  sonne,  then  by  the  blind  father." 
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marked,  having  never  owned  his  share  in  it,  or  supposing  it  to  be  forgotten,  was 
lerwards  willing  to  profit  by  the  most  valuable  lines  and  ideas  it  contained,  the 
nission  of  Meres  is  easily  accounted  for;  yet  granting  that  our  author  had  been 
ell  known  as  the  chief  writer  of  Pericles,  the  validity  of  the  objection  is  not 
ereby  established,  for  we  find  in  this  catalogue  neither  the  play  of  King  Henry 
e  Sixth,  in  any  of  its  parts,  nor  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  pieces  undoubtedly  written 
id  performed  before  the  year  1598. 

A  second  objection  is  founded  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  Pericles, 
iblished  in  1609,  where  this  drama  is  termed  **  the  late  and  much  admired  play." 

is  obvious  that  from  a  word  so  indefinite  in  its  signification  as  late,  whether 
ken  adverbially  or  adjectively,  nothing  decisive  can  result.  To  a  play  written 
;hteen  years  before,  the  lexicographic  definitions  of  the  term  in  question, 
loiely,  '*  in  times  past,  not  long  ago,  not  far  from  the  present,"  may,  without 
»ubt,  justly  apply ;  but  we  must  also  add,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  word 

meant  to  refer  to  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the  play,  or  to  the  date  of  its 
st  representation;  '*  lately  performed'*  being  most  probably  the  sense  in  which 
e  editor  intended  to  be  understood. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  three  of  the  devices  of  the  knights  in  act 

sc.  2,  of  Pericles,  are  copied  from  a  translation  of  the  *'Heroicall  Devises  of 
iradin  and  Symeon,"  printed  in  1591,  which,  if  correct,  would  necessarily  bring 
rward  the  date  of  the  play  either  to  this  or  the  subsequent  year;  but  from  this 
fliculty  we  are  relieved  even  by  Mr.  Douce  himself,  who  owns  that  two  out  of  the 
iree  are  to  be  found  in  "Whitney's  Emblems,'*  published  in  1586,  a  confession 
hich  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  third  may  have  an  equally  early  origin. 

From  the  extensive  survey  which  has  now  been  taken  of  the  merits  and  supposed 
a  of  this  early  drama,  the  reader,  it  is  probable,  will  gather  sulTicient  data  for 
mcluding  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  issued  from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare, 
lat  it  was  his  first  dramatic  production,  that  it  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
;ar  1590,  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  removed  from  the  Appendix  to  the  editions 
'  Shakspeare,  where  it  has  hitherto  apppeared,  and  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
IS  works. 

2.  Comedy  of  Errors,  1591.  That  this  play  should  be  ascribed  to  the  year 
S91,  and  not  to  1593,  or  1596,  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  to 
horn,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred,  with  this  additional  observation,  that, 
om  an  account  published  in  the  British  Biographer,  of  an  interlude,  named 
Jacke  Jugeler,"  which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  in  1562-3,  it  appears 
lat  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  on  which  this  comedy  is  founded,  *'  was,  in  part 
;  least,  known  at  a  very  early  period  upon  the  English  stage,"  a  further  proof 
lat  versions  or  imitations  of  it  had  been  in  existence  long  prior  to  Warner's 
anslation  in  1595. 

As  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  one  of  the  few  plays  of  Shakspeare  mentioned  by 
[eres  in  1598,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  to  the 
italogue  of  this  critic,  it  will  he  necessary,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  ar- 
ingement,  to  give  a  transcript  of  this  short  but  interesting  article.  It  is  taken 
om  bis  ''Palladis  Tamia.  Wit's  Treasury.  Being  the  second  part  of  Wit's 
ommon  Wealth,"  1598,  and  from  that  part  of  it  entitled  "A  comparative  dis- 
)urse  of  our  English  Poets,  with  the  Greeke,  Latine,  and  Italian  Poets." 

'*  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Lalines,  so 
lakspeare,  among  ;*  English,  is  the  most  eicellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  comedy, 
itnets  hit  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  his  Love  Labour's  Lost,  his  Love  Labour's  Wonne, 
8  Midsummer's  Night  Dreame,  and  his  Merchant  of  Venice:  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  the  2, 
icbtrd  the  8,  Henry  the  4,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicus,  and  hit  Romeo  and  Juliet."* 

Some  of  the  commentators,  and  more  particularly  Ritson  and  Steevens,  have 

*  For  this  paragraph,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  2R3  of  the  original  edition,  or  to  p.  46  of  the  ninth 
»lame  of  the  Ceusura  Ijiteraria. 
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positively  pronounced  this  play  to  have  been  originally  the  compositioD  of  a  writer 
anterior  to  Shakspeare,  and  that  it  merely  received  some  embeliishnienta  from 
our  poet*s  pen : 

'*On  a  careful  revision  of  the  foregoing  scenes,"  says  the  laUergenUeman,  "1  do  not  betitale  to 
pronounce  them  the  composition  of  two  very  unequal  writers.  Shakspetre  bad  UDdoubtedly  f 
share  in  them ;  hat  that  the  entire  play  was  no  woric  of  his,  is  an  opinion  which  (as  Benedick 
fays)  *fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me;  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  slake/  Thus,  as  we  are  Informed  b« 
Aulus  Gellins,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  some  plays  were  absolutely  ascribed  to  Piantot  which  in  ImUi  bad 
only  been  {retractata  et  expolitis)  retouched  and  polished  by  him.*' 

We  have  frequently  occasion  to  admire  the  wit,  the  classical  elegance*  and 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Steevens,  but  we  have  often  also  to  regret  the  force  of  his 
prejudices,  and  the  unqualified  dogmatism  of  his  critical  opinions.  That  the 
business  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  better  calculated  for  farce  than  for  Intimate 
comedy,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  doggrel  verseo 
attributed  to  the  twoDromios,  contribute  little  to  the  humour  or  value  of  the  piece; 
but  let  us,  at  the  same  time,  recollect,  that  the  admissionof  the  latter  was  in  con^ 
formity  to  the  custom  of  the  age  in  which  this  play  was  produced,  and  that  the  for- 
mer, though  perplexed  and  somewhat  improbable,  *  possesses  no  small  share  of 
entertainment. 

This  drama  of  Shakspeare  is,  in  fact,  much  more  varied,  rich,  and  interesting 
in  its  incidents,  than  the  ''Menschmi"  of  Plautus;  and  while  in  rigid  adherence 
to  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place,  our  poet  rivals  the  Roman  play,  he  ha5 
contrived  to  insinuate  the  necessary  previous  information  for  the  spectator,  in  a 
manner  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  artful  than  that  adopted  by  the  Latin  bard, 
for  whilst  Plautus  has  chosen  to  convey  it  through  the  medium  of  a  prologtie, 
Shakspeare  has  rendered  it  at  once  natural  and  pathetic,  by  placing  it  in  the 
mouth  of  iEgeon,  the  father  of  the  twin  brothers. 

In  a  play  of  which  the  plot  is  so  intricate,  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  inerr 
personal  mistakes,  and  their  whimsical  results,  no  elaborate  development  of 
character  can  be  expected ;  yet  is  the  portrait  of  ^Egeon  touched  with  a  discrimt' 
native  hand,  and  the  pressure  of  age  and  misfortune  is  so  painted,  as  to  throw  a 
solemn,  dignified,  and  impressive  tone  of  colouring  over  this  part  of  the  fable, 
contrasting  well  with  the  lighter  scenes  which  immediately  follow,  a  mode  of 
relief  which  is  again  resorted  to  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  where  the  re-union  of 
^geon  and  iEmilia,  and  the  recognition  of  their  children,  produce  an  interest  in 
the  denouement,  of  a  nature  more  affecting  than  the  tone  of  the  preceding  scenes 
had  taught  us  to  except. 
y  As  to  the  comic  action  which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  this  piece,  if  it  be 

true  that  to  excite  laughter,  awaken  attention,  and  fix  curiosity,  be  essential  to 
its  dramatic  excellence,  the  Comedy  of  Errors  cannot  be  pronounced  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort;  both  reader  and  spectator  are  hurried  on  to  the  close,  through  a 
series  of  thick  coming  incidents,  and  under  the  pleasurable  influence  of  novelty, 
expectation,  and  surprise ;  and  the  dialogue,  so  far  from  betraying  the  inequalities 
complained  of  by  Kitson  and  Steevens,  is  uniformly  vivacious,  pointed,  and  even 
effervescing.  Shakspeare  is  yisible,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  play,  as  well 
in  the  broad  exuberance  of  its  mirth,  as  in  tlie  cast  of  its  more  chastised  parts,  a 
combination  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  punishment  and  character  of  Pinch  the 
pedagogue  and  conjurer,  who  is  sketched  in  the  strongest  and  most  marked  style 
of  our  author. 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  construction  of  the  fable,  the  narrowness  of  its 
basis,  and  that  its  powers  of  entertainment  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a 
continued  deception  of  the  external  senses,  we  must  confess  that  Shakspeare  has 
not  only  improved  on  the  Plautian  model,  but,  making  allowance  for  a  somewhat 

*  TIm  addition  of  the  twin  fcriants  to  thrir  twin  mantcrs,  doubles  the  improlwbilitjf,  while  it  mkli  lr» 
the  fund  of  entertainment 


'^ 
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i^iven  to  his  (iroduction  all  the  interest  and  variety 
>r  his  subject  would  permit. 
Lr>91.     In  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Malone*s  Chro- 
^'s  Plays^  which  was  published  in  January,  1778, 
jnod  to  this  drama,  an  epoch,  which,  in  the  rtv-im- 
rod  in  the  catalogue  for  the  subsequent  era  of  1594, 
'  this  altrration  appeared  so  inconclusive  to  the  chro- 
^fu^^s  in  the  text  merely  to  say, — '*  I  think  it  probable, 
nf  this  play  was  written  in  or  before  1594,"  a  mode  of 
iiiurh  authority  to  the  former  as  the  latter  date.     In 
iroui;ht  forward  for  the  present  locality  of  this  piece  in 
ii  appiMrs  posterior  to  '*  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,** 
lid  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  is,  that  there  is  more  at- 
luiracter  in  it  than  in  either  the  (irst  or  second  of  the  plays 
.,.ii  which  loses  all  ils  weight  the  moment  we  seriously  con- 
c>  supposed  predecessors,  for  who  would  then  think  of  as- 
.^.J  sketches  of  Biron  and  Katharine,  any  mark  of  improve- 
iM'  dramatic  strength,  over  the  imaginative  powers  of  the 
:  (Mm,  or  the  strong,  broad,  and  often  characteristic  outUnes 
*^hrew  I 

nleed,  of  the  whole  play,  the  variety  of  its  versification,  the 
•!u»s,  and  the  length  and  frequency  of  its  doggrel  lines,  very 

*  'Mi»dy  to  be  one  of  our  author  s  very  earliest  compositions  ;  in- 
-.•inally  disposed  Mr.  Malone  to  give  it  to  the  year  which  we 

^*  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  assign  it  to  1592,  though  why 
"  u'  to  the  preceding  does  not  appear. 

iHir's  Lost,  as  it  was  performed  in  the  year  1591,  we  possess  no 

i  tr,  in  the  oldest  edition  which  has  hitherto  been  found  of  this 

hial  of  1598,  it  is  said  in  the  title-page  to  be  **  newly  corrected 

M.      with  the  further  information,  that  it  had  t)een    '*  present^jd 

.iiness  the  last  Christmas;**    facts  which  show,  that  we  are  in 

•  tf  the  first  draft  or  edition  of  this  comedv,  but  only  of  that 
fc^_^  -ivscnts  it  as  it  wis  **  revived  and  improved'*  for  the  entertain- 
m^   \)iiren,  in  1597. 

«l  sketch,  whether  printed  or  merely  performed,  we  conceive  to 
of  the  pieces  alluded  to  by  (ireene,  in  1592,  when  he  accuses 
r  l»eing  *^  an  absolute  Johannes  fac-tohim'*  of  the  stage,  primarily 
I'.'iliy  from  the  mode  of  its  execution,  which,  as  we  have  already 
tii'trays  the  carliness  of  its  source  in  the  strongest  manner ;  second- 
il.  like  Pericles,  it  occasionally  copies  the  language  of  the  Arcadia, 
all  the  attractive  novelty  of  its  reputation  in  full  bloom,*  and  thirdly, 
le  fifth  act,  various  allusions  to  the  Muscovites  or  Russians  seem  evi- 
point  to  a  period  when  Russia  and  its  inhabitants  attracted  the  public 
^iition,  a  period  which  we  find,  from  Hackluyt,  to  have  occupied  the 
590  and  1591,  when,  as  Warburton  and  Chalmers  have  observed,  the 
^ment  of  Russian  commerce  engaged  very  particularly  the  attention,  and 
n  the  conversation,  of  the  court,  the  city,  an(l  the  country,  f 
nay  Ihs  also  remarked,  that  while  no  play  among  our  author's  works  exhibits 
^cisive  marks  of  juvenility  than  Lo\e*s  Labour's  Lost,  none,  at  the  same 
I|b  more  strongly  imbued  with  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  youthful  genius  ;  for 
ie  and  manner,  it  l)ears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the 
M  Lucrece,  and  the  earlier  Sonnets,  than  any  other  of  his  genuine  dramas. 
Bsents  iMy  in  short,  with  a  continued  contest  of  wit  and  repartee,  the  |>er- 


'I 


M*  Ghslnen*!!  Supplemental  AiM»l«>gy,  p.  981,  tfiS. ;  and  D:>Mce'«  llltistratifmii,  toI.  i.  p. 
ipplmicDtal  Apology,  p.  383. 
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sons  represented,  whether  high  or  low,  vying  with  each  other,  throughout  the 
piece,  in  tlio  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  jokes,  sallies,  and  verbal  equi- 
voques. The  profusion  with  which  these  are  everywhere  scattered,  has,  unfor- 
tunately, had  the  elTect  of  throwing  an  air  of  uniformity  over  all  the  characters, 
who  seem  solely  intent  on  keeping  up  the  ball  of  raillery  ;  yet  is  Biron  now  and 
then  discriminated  by  a  few  strong  touches,  and  Holofernes  is  probably  the  por- 
trait of  an  individual,  some  of  his  quotations  having  justly  induced  the  commen- 
tators to  infer,  that  Florio,  the  author  of  ''  First  and  Second  Fruits,'*  dialo^'ues 
in  Italian  and  English,  and  of  a  Dictionary,  entitled  ''  A  World  of  Words,"  was 
the  object  of  the  poefs  satire. 

If  in  dramatic  strength  of  painting  this  comedy  be  deficient,  and  it  appears  to 
us,  in  this  quality,  inferior  to  Pericles,  we  must,  independent  of  the  vivacity  of  its 
dialogue  already  noticed,  acknowledge,  that  it  displays  several  poetical  gems,  thnt 
it  contains  many  just  moral  apophthegms,  and  that  it  afTords,  even  in  the  closet, 
no  small  fund  of  amusement ;  and  here  it  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  and  ma}, 
indeed,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  be  asserted,  that,  even  to  the  earliest 
and  most  unfmished  dramas  of  our  poet,  a  peculiar  interest  is  felt  to  be  attached, 
not  arising  from  the  fascination  of  a  name,  but  from  an  intrinsic  and  almost  ine^;- 
plicable  power  of  pleasing,  which  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  juvenile  plays  of  other 
bards,  and  which  serves,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  criterion,  to  ascertain  th«» 
genuine  pro|)erty  of  Shakspeare ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  touchstone,  which,  when  applied 
to  Titus  Andronicus,  and  what  has  been  termed  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
must,  if  every  other  evidence  were  wanting,  flash  conviction  on  our  senses. 

4.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  :  Part  the  First  :  1592  ; 

5.  King  Henry  the  Sixth  :  Part  the  Second  :  159*2  : 

It  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  this  arrangement  is  intended  to  exclude 
what  has  very  impro|)eriy,  in  modern  times,  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  as  the 
First  Part  of  uis  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  spuriousness  of  this  part,  indeiNl, 
has  been  so  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  no  doubt  can  be  supposed 
any  longer  to  rest  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  any  hngered,  it  would  be  still  further 
shaken  by  what  has  since  transpired ;  for,  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Henslowe's 
Accounts,  nl  Dulwich  College,  it  appears  that  this  play  was  never  entitled,  as  Mr. 
Malone  had  conjectured,  to  its  present  appellation,  but  was  simply  styled  as  it  is 
here  entered,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  subsequent  plays 
of  Peele  and  Marlowe  on  the  same  reign.  The  entry  is  dated  the  3d  of  Mare!), 
1591,  and  the  play  being  the  property  of  Lord  Strange's  company,  and  performed 
at  the  Rose  theatre,  with  neither  of  which  Shakspeare  had,  at  any  time,  the  small- 
est connection,  render  the  external  testimony  still  more  confirmatory  of  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's  position,  as  to  the  antiquity,  priority,  and  insulated  origin  of  this  drama. 
The  internal  evidence,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ;  for  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare  is  nowhere  visible  throughout  the  entire  of  this  **  Drum-and-trum- 
pet-Thing,"  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  justly  termed  it.*  Yet  that  our  author,  subse- 
quent to  his  ro-modelling  *•  The  first  Part  of  the  Contention,*'  and  '•  The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,"  might  alter  the  arrangement,  or  slightly 
correct  the  diction  of  this  play,  is  very  possible, — an  interference,  however  trivial, 
which  probably  induced  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  from  the  period  in  which 
this  design  was  executed,  to  register  it  with  Shakspeare's  undisputed  plays,  under 
the  improper  title  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  f 

As  thisdrama  therefore,  which  we  hold  to  contain  not  ten  lines  of  Shakspeare's 


*  An  Emaj  on  the  Dramatic  Chamctcr  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  8vo.  1777,  p.  49. 
f  It  is  co^jentiired  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  Shakspeare,  for  the  advantaire  ofhiA  01 
a  few  lines  in  The  Finit  Part  of  Kina  Henry  VI.,  after  his  own  Second  and  Third  Part  bad  been  played. 


his  own  theatre,  baring  written 


the  editors  of  the  first  Polio  concetvcd  this  a  sufficient  warrant  for  attributing  it,  along  with  the  others,  to 
him,  ill  the  general  collcotioii  of  his  works.  His  prior  supfKwition,  howefer,  **  that  they  gave  it  a  plare 
as  a  neccssarj  introduction  to  the  two  other  parts,'*  eiipccially  if  we  consider  the  great  popularity  which  it 
had  enjoyed,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  aiidicnre  in  historical  lore,  will  sufficiently  account,  in  those 
iax  times  of  literary  appropriation,  for  its  insertion  and  attribution. 


I 
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composition,  was,  when  originally  produced,  called  The  Play  of  Henry  VL<, 
and  in  1623,  registered  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.:  though,  in  the 
folio  published  during  the  same  year,  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  named  the  first 
part,  would  it  not  be  allowable  to  infer,  that  the  two  plays  which  our  poet  built 
on  the  foundations  of  Marlowe,  or  perhaps  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene,  though 
not  printed  before  they  appeared  in  the  folio,  were  yet  termed,  not  as  they  are 
designated  in  the  modern  editions,  the  second  and  third  parts  but  as  we  have  here 
called  them,  the  first  and  second  parts?  Such,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  the 
case ;  for,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malone's  Essay,  an  entry  on  the  Station- 
ers' Registers  has  been  discovered,  *  made  by  Tho.  Pavier,  and  dated  April  19th, 
IG02,  of**  The  1st  and  '2d  pts  of  Henry  VI.  ij.  books;"  which  entry,  whether  it 
he  supposed  to  apply  to  the  original  **  Contention"  and  **True  Tragedy,"  or  to  an 
intended  edition  of  the  same  plays  as  altered  by  Shnkspeare,  clearly  proves,  that 
this  designation  of  firs^and  second  was  here  given  either  to  the  primary  or  secon* 
<lary  set  of  these  two  plays,  and  if  applied  to  one  set,  would  necessarily  be 
applicable  to,  and  used  in  speaking  of,  the  other. 

These  two  plays  then,  founded  on  *'The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  "  and  on  the  **  Second,  or  The  true 
Tragodie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,"  written  by  Marlowe  and  his  friends  about  the 
>ear  1590,  j  we  concoi>e  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  Shakspeare  with  great 
«iiul  numerous  improvements,  in  1592. 

The  vacillation  of  the  commentators  in  determining  the  era  of  our  author's  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  has  been  very  extraordinary.  The  year  1592  wa§ 
fixed  upon  in  1778;  this,  in  1793,  was  changed  to  1593,  or  1594;  and  in  1803^ 
to  1591;  while  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  1799,  had  adopted  the  date  of  15951 

That  these  plays  had  received. their  new  dress  from  the  hand  of  Shakspeare, 
previous  to  September,  1592,  is,  we  think,  irreversilly  established  by  Greene's 
parody,  in  his  *'  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  on  a  line  in  the  second  of  these  productions, 
^n  allusion  which,  with  the  context,  can  neither  be  set  aside  nor  misapplied  : 
that  they  were  thus  re-modelled  in  1592,  rather  than  in  1591,  will  appear 
liighly  probable,  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  passage  where  this  parody  is  found, 
Shakspeare  is  termed,  in  reference  to  the  stage,  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum, 
an  epithet  which,  as  we  have  l)efore  remarked,  implies  that  our  poet  had  written 
and  altered  several  pieces  before  that  period,  and  had  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  been  early  in  the  series,  that  is  immediately  subsequent  to  Pericles,  tho 
indignation  of  Greene,  no  doubt,  had  been  sooner  expressed;  for  we  find  him 
writing  with  great  warmth,  under  a  sense  of  recent  injury,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  mortal  disease ;  **  albeit  weakness,"  says  he,  **will  scarce  sufler  me  to  write;" 
a  time  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  annunciation  of  his 
anger,  had  the  supposed  offence  been  given,  and  it  must  have  been  known  as  soon 
as  committed,  a  year  or  two  before.  We  feel  confident,  therefore,  from  this  chain 
of  argument,  that  the  two  Paris  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  included  in  our  catalogue, 
were  not  brought  on  the  stage  before  1592,  and  then  only  just  in  time  to  enable 
poor  Greene  to  express  his  sentiments  ere  he  left  this  sublunary  scene. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Malone  has  adopted  in  printing  these  plays,  that  of  dis- 
tinguishing  the  amended  and  absolutely  new  passages  from  the  original  and 
comparatively  meagre  text  of  Marlowe  and  his  coadjutors,  seems  to  have  been 
caught  from  a  hint  dropped  by  Mr.  Maurice  Morgan,  who  speaking  of  these  two 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  observes,  that  **they  have  certainly  received  what  may  be 
called  a  thorough  repair. — I  should  conceive,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  feel 

*  The  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  vide  Supplcmpntal  Afiology,  n  292. 

t  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  "  Di^serlatioo  ou  Kiog  Henry  Vl.**  wan  of  ofiinionf  that  tho  *'  First  Part  of  the 
Contctition,"  &u.  canK'  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Greene  ;  but  in  his  *'  Chrondogioal  Order,"  he  inclines  to 
the  Mipponition  of  Marlowe  being  the  author  of  both  Parti.  It  is  moiv>  probable,  I  think,  from  the  language 
«»f  ijif  '•  (}rca(«  worth  of  Wit/'  that  Marlowe,  Oreenc,  and  Peele  were  jointly  coucerucd  iu  ll»f  ir  com- 
|K>Mi(  ion. 
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onc*8  wav  through  these  plays,  and  distiimuish  everywhere  the  metal  from  the 
clay/'  ^  "  ' 

It  will  not  he  denied  that  the  task  thus  suggested,  has  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  much  skill  and  discrimination,  and  furnishes  a  curious  proof  of  the  i 
plastic  genius  and  extraordinary  powers  of  adaptation  with  which  our  poet  vas  ' 
gifted  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  career.  Compared  with  the  pieces  which  he  had 
hitherto  produced,  a  style  of  far  greater  dignity,  severity,  and  tragic  modulation 
was  to  be  formed,  and  accordingly  those  portions  of  these  plays  which  emanated 
solely  or  in  a  high  degree  from  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  will  be  found  in  many 
instances  even  not  inferior  to  the  best  parts  of  his  latest  and  most  finished  works, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  harmonise  sufficiently  with  the  general  tone  of  his 
predecessors,  to  preclude  any  flagrant  breach  of  unity  and  consistency  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  diction  and  versification,  though,  to  a  practised  critic,  the  superiority 
of  our  author,  both  in  the  fluency  of  his  metre,  and  the  beauty  and  facility  of  his 
expression,  may  be  readily  discerned. 

Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  a  strong  and  correct  delineation  of  character 
appears  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  two  parts  of  this  historical  drama. 
That  sainted,  but  powerless  phantom,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  interests  our  feelings, 
notwithstanding  the  imbecilities  of  his  public  conduct,  by  the  pious  endurance  of 
his  suflerings,  ^nd  the  philosophic  pathos  of  his  sentiments.  How  much  his  pa- 
tient sorrow  and  plaintive  morality,  depicted  as  they  are  amid  the  desolations  of 
warfare,  arrest  and  fascinate  our  attention  by  the  power  of  contrast,  perhaps  no 
apathy  can  refuse  to  acknowledge.  Mournfully  sweet,  indeed,  are  the  strains 
which  flow  from  this  unhappy  monarch,  when,  for  an  instant  retired  from  the 
horrors  of  the  Field  of  Towton,  he  pours  forth  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  closes 
his  reflections  with  a  picture  of  rural  repose,  glowing  with  such  a  mellow  and 
lovely  light  amid  the  shades  of  regal  misery  which  surround  it,  as  to  awaken  seivr 
sations  that  steal  through  the  bosom  with  a  holy  and  delicious  warmth. 

Between  this  character,  and  that  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  in  the  same  play, 
what  a  strength  of  contrast  I  so  decided  is  the  opposition,  indeed,  that  not  a  sha- 
dow, not  an  atom  of  assimilation  exists.  The  ferocious  wickedness  of  this  hypo- 
critical and  sarcastic  villain  is  as  vividly  and  distinctly  drawn  in  the  Second  or 
Last  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  solilo- 
quies in  acts  the  third  and  fifth  as  clearly  developing  the  structure  of  his  mind 
as  any  scene  of  the  play  distinguished  by  his  regal  title. 

Nor  do  the  other  leading  personages  of  these  dramas  exhibit  less  striking 
touches  of  the  strong  characterisation  peculiar  to  our  poet.  The  portraits  of  King 
Edward,  and  Queen  Margaret,  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Warwick,  of  Humphrey 
of  Glosterand  Cardinal  Beaufort,  are  alike  faithful  to  history  and  to  nature,  while 
the  death  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is  unparalleled  for  its  awful  subUmity,  its  ter^ 
rific  delineation  of  a  tortured  conscience ;  a  scene  of  which  the  impressions  are  so 
overpowering,  that,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  .lohnson,  "the  superficial 
reader  cannot  miss  them,  the  profound  can  image  nothing  beyond  them." 

As  these  two  parts,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  original  text,  or  the 
numerous  alterations  and  additions  of  Shakspeare,  hold  a  rank  greatly  superior  to 
the  elder  play  of 

**  Henry  the  Sixth  in  swaddling  bands  orownM  king,*^ 

a  production  which,  at  the  same  time,  oflers  no  trace  of  any  finishing  strokes  from 
the  master^bard,  it  would  be  but  doing  justice  to  the  original  design  of  Shakspeare 
to  insert  for  the  future  in  his  works  only  the  two  pieces  which  he  remodelled, 
designating  them  as  they  arc  found  in  this  arrangement,  and  which  seems,  indeed, 
nierely  a  restoration  of  their  first  titles.  This  may  the  more  readily  l)e  done,  as 
there  appears  no  necessary  connection  between  the  elder  drama,  and  those  of 

*  Biitiuy  on  tlie  Drfimatic  Clinractcr  of  F^alHtafT,  p.  ^9,  note. 
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Shakspetre  on  the  same  reign ;  whereas  between  the  two  plays  of  our  author,  and 
between  them  and  his  Richard  the  Third,  not  only  an  intimate  union,  but  a  regular 
series  of  unbroken  action  subsists. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  convenient  to  have  the  old  play  of  Henry  thb 
Sixth  within  the  reach  of  reference,  let  it  be  placed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  poefs 
works,  dislodging  for  that  purpose  the  disgusting  Tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
which  has  hitherto,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national  literature,  and  of  our  noblest 
writer,  accompanied  every  edition  aspiring  to  be  complete,  from  the  folio  of  1023 
to  the  re-impression  of  1813 1 

5.  A  MiDSt'MMER-NiGHT's  Dream:  1593.  In  endeavouHng  to  ascertain  the 
order  in  which  Shakspeare*s  plays  were  written,  it  would  seem  a  duty,  on  the  part 
of  the  chronologist,  where  no  passage  positively  indicates  the  contrary,  not  to 
attribute  to  the  poet  the  composition  of  several  pieces  during  the  course  of  the  same 
year;  for,  admitting  the  fertility  of  our  author  to  have  been,  what  it  unquestion- 
ably was,  very  great,  still,  without  some  certain  date  annihilating  all  room  for 
conjecture,  it  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  probability  to  ascribe  even  to  him  the 
production  of  four  or  even  three  of  his  capital  productions,  and  such  productiona 
too,  in  the  space  of  but  twelve  months.  This,  however,  has  been  done,  in  their 
respective  arrangements,  twice  by  Mr.  Malone,  and  six  times  by  Mr*  ChjBilmers, 
the  latter  gentleman  having  allotted  to  our  dramatist  not  less  than  seventeen  plays 
in  the  course  of  only  Gve  years  1  Surely  such  an  attribution  is,  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  stagger  the  most  willing  credulity,  particularly  when  we  find  that,  during  the 
course  of  this  period,  occupying  the  years  1595,  1596, 1597,  1598  and  1599,  four 
such  plays  as  the  following  are  appropriated  to  one  year,  that  of  1597, — Henry  IV. 
the  second  Part,  Henry  V.,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Hamlet.  Now  as  these 
pieces,  so  far  from  resembling  the  light  and  rapid  sketches  of  Lopez  de  la  Vega  or 
of  Heywood,  are  among  the  most  elaborate  of  our  author*s  productions,  and  as  no 
data  with  any  pretensions  to  certainty  can  be  adduced  for  the  assignment  in  ques-^ 
tion,  we  must  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  re-: 
searchof  Mr.  Chalmers,  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  chronological  system.* 

Acting,  therefore,  on  this  idea,  that  where  no  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  apparent,  not  more  than  two  plays  should  be  assigned  to  our  bard  in  the  compass 
of  one  year,  and  being  firmly  persuaded,  from  the  argument  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  that  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth  were  the  product  of  the 
year  1592,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  commen-i 
lators  in  considering  the  Midsummer-Night*s  Dream  as  an  early  composition,  it 
has  been  thought  most  consonant  to  probability  to  give  to  the  latter,  in  lieu  of  the 
epoch  of  1592,  or  1595,  or  1598,  its  present  intermediate  station ;  and  this  has  been 
done,  even  though  the  plays  on  Henry  the  Sixth,  being  built  on  the  basis  of  other 
writers,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  poet*8  time  as  more 
original  efforts. 

The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  then,  is  the  first  play  which  exhibits  thet 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  in  all  its  fervid  and  creative  power;  for  though,  as 
mentioned  in  Meres's  catalogue,  as  having  numerous  scenes  of  continued  rhyme, 
as  being  barren  in  fable,  and  defective  in  strength  of  character,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  oiT^pring  of  youth  and  inexperience,  it  will  ever  in  point  of  fancy  be 
considered  as  equal  to  any  subsequent  drama  of  the  poet. 

There  is,  however,  a  light  in  which  the  best  plays  of  Shakspeare  should  be 
viewed,  which  will,  in  fact,  convert  the  supposed  defects  of  this  exquisite  sally  o{| 
sportive  invention  into  positive  excellence.  A  unity  of  feeling  most  remarkablj; 
pervades  and  regulates  their  entire  structure,  and  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 

*  See  hit  Table,  in  Suppltimental  Apology,  p.  466,  467,  where  he  tells  us  that  in 'making  it,  he  has 

been  governed  *^  rather  by  the  influence  of  moral  certainty,  than  directed  by  any  suppoiied  necessi^  of 

Axing  wmie  of  the  dranuui  to  each  year  ;*'  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  shall  reconcile  us  to  the  necessity 

of  passing  over  the  yean  1610,  1611,  and  1612,  without  the  pnnluction  of  a  single  plar,  and  then  ascribing 

to  the  ycAr  1613,  three  such  compfititions,  as  The  Tempest,  The  Twclfih-Ni|^t,  and  Heurjr  VIII.  ? 
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a  titlo  in  itself  declaratory  of  the  poef  s  object  and  aim,  partakes  of  this  bond,  or 
principle  of  coalescence,  in  a  very  peculiar  degree.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fabric  of  the 
most  buoyant  and  aerial  texture,  floating  as  it  were  beti^'een  earth  and  heaven,  and 
tinted  with  all  the  magic  colouring  of  the  rainbow, 

^  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has 
And  this  is  orthem."^ 

In  a  piece  thus  constituted,  where  the  imagery  of  the  most  wild  and  fantastic 
dream  is  actually  embodied  before  our  eyes,  where  the  principal  agency  is  carried 
on  by  beings  lighter  than  the  gossamer,  and  smaller  than  the  cowslip's  bell,  whose 
elements  are  the  moonbeams  and  the  odoriferous  atmosphere  of  flowers,  and  whose 
sport  it  is 

**  To  dance  in  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind," 

it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  flimy  and  consistent  legerity  to  every  part  of 
the  play,  that  the  human  agents  should  partake  of  the  same  evanescent  and 
visionary  character;  accordingly  both  the  higher  and  lower  personages  of  this 
drama  are  the  subjects  of  allusion  and  enchantment,  and  love  and  amusement  their 
sole  occupation ;  the  transient  perplexities  of  thwarted  passion,  and  the  grotesque 
adventures  of  humorous  folly,  touched  as  they  are  with  the  tenderest  or  most  frolic 
pencil,  blending  admirably  with  the  wild,  sportive,  and  romantic  tone  of  the  scenes 
where 

**  Trip  the  light  fairies  and  the  dapper  eWes,** 

and  forming  together  a  whole  so  variously  yet  so  happily  interwoven,  so  racy  and 
eflervesccnt  in  its  composition,  of  such  exquisite  levity  and  transparency,  and 
glowing  with  such  luxurious  and  phosphorescent  splendour,  as  to  be  perfecfly 
without  a  rival  in  dramatic  literature. 

Nor  is  this  piece,  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  fable,  unproductive  of  any 
strong  character,  without  many  pleasing  discriminations  of  passion  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Malone  asks  if  ''a  single  passion  be  agitated  by  the  faint  and  childish  solici- 
tudes of  Hermia  and  Demetrius,  of  Helena  and  Lysander,  those  shadows  of 
each  other  T  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander,  the 
characters  of  Ilormia  and  Helena  arebeautifullv  drawn,  and  flnelv  contrasted,  and 
in  much  of  the  dialogue  which  occurs  between  them,  the  chords  both  of  love  and 
pity  are  touched  with  the  poet's  wonted  skill.  In  their  interview  in  the  wood,  the 
contrariety  of  their  dispositions  is  completely  develo|)ed ;  Hermia  is  represented  as 


**  keen  and  shrewd: 

a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school. 

And,  though  but  little,  fierce," 

and  in  her  dilTerence  with  her  friend,  threatens  to  scratch  her  eyes  out  ^ith  her 
nails,  while  Helena,  meek,  humble,  and  retired,  sues  for  protection,  and  endeavours 
in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  deprecate  her  wrath : 

**  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  :  1  was  never  curst ; "  &c.        Act  iii.  sc.  9. 

And  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  scene,  where  Helena  first  suspects]  that  her  friend 
had  conspired  with  Demetrius  and  Lysander  to  mock  and  deride  her,  nothing  can 
more  exquisitely  paint  her  afli'ctionate  temper,  and  the  heartfelt  pangs  of  severing 
friendship,  than  the  following  lines,  most  touching  in  their  appeal,  an  echo  from 
the  very  bosom  of  nature  itself:  — 

"  Injurious  Hermia  !  most  ungraterul  maid  !— 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared,"  &c. 

Of  the  Fairy  Mythology  which  constitutes  the  principal  and  most  efficient  part 
of  this  beautiful  drama,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  take  particular 
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otice,  as  it  forms  not  only  a  chief  feature  of  tlie  superstitions  of  the  age,  but  was, 
1  fact,  re-modelled  and  improved  by  the  genius  of  our  poet. 

The  utmost  confusion  has  in  general  o\  ershadowed  this  subject,  from  mixing 
le  Oriental  with  the  Gothic  system  of  fabling,  the  voluptuous  or  monstrous  Fai- 
ies  of  eastern  and  southern  romance,  with  those  of  the  popular  superstition  of  the 
orth  of  Europe;  two  races  in  all  their  features  remarkably  distinct,  and  produc- 
ve  of  two  very  opposite  styles  both  of  imagery  and  literature. 

The  poets  and  romance  writers  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  have  evidently  de- 
lved the  imaginary  beings  whom  they  term  Fairies,  whether  of  the  benignant  or 
lalignant  species,  from  the  mythology  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  channel  for 
lis  stream  of  fiction  was  long  open  through  the  medium  of  the  crusades,  and  the 
ominions  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  more  especially  when  the  language  of  these  in- 
aders  became,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  vehicle  of  science  and  general  infor- 
lation.  llence  we  find  the  strongest  affinity  between  the  Peri  and  Dives  of  the 
ersians,  and  the  two  orders  of  the  Genii  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  Fairies  and 
>emons  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Peri,  or  as  the  word  would  be  pronounced  in  Arabic,  the  Fairi,  of  the  Per- 
ians,  are  represented  as  females  of  the  most  exquisite  l)eauty,  uniformly  kind 
tid  benevolent  in  their  disposition,  of  the  human  form  and  size,  and,  though  not 
mited  to  our  transient  existence,  subject  to  death.     They  are  supposed  to  inhabit 

region  of  their  own,  to  play  in  the  plighted  clouds,  to  luxuriate  in  the  hues 
r  the  rainbow,  and  to  live  U{)on  the  exhalations  of  the  jessamine  and  the  rose.  * 

Contrasted  with  these  lovely  essences,  the  Dives  are  described  as  males  of  the 
lost  hideous  aspect  and  ferocious  temper;  in  their  stature,  monstrous,  deformed, 
nd  abominable;  in  their  habits,  wicked,  cruel,  and  unrelenting. 

Very  similar  in  their  attributes,  but  with  less  beauty  and  brilliancy  in  the  deli- 
eation  of  the  amiable  species,  were  the  good  and  bad  Genii  of  the  Arabians;  and, 
» in  Persia,  a  Genistan,  or  Fairy-land,  was  allotted  to  the  benignant  class. 

From  these  sources,  then,  is  to  be  deduced  that  tone  of  fiction  which  pervades 
le  romantic  and  poetical  literature  of  the  warmer  European  climates,  especially 
I  all  that  relates  to  the  fair  and  beautiful  of  Oriental  conception.  In  the  Fairies 
^  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  in  the  metrical  and  prose  romances  of  France  and  Spain, 
id  in  the  lays  of  Marie;  in  their  '^  Fata  Morgana,  Urgande,  and  Mour^ue  La 
aye,*'  and  in  the  '*  superhuman  misioesses  of  Sir  Launfale  and  Sir  Gruelan,*' 
e  readily  discern  their  Persian  prototype,  the  Peri,  Mergian  Banou.f 

And  to  this  cast  of  fiction,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Italians,  was 
lenser  indebted  for  the  form  and  colouring  which  he  has  appropriated  to  his 
airies;  beings,  however,  still  more  aloof  from  the  Gothic  popular  elves  than  even 
le  supernatural  agents  of  the  bards  of  Italy,  as  connecting  with  their  orientalism, 
continued  allegorical,  and,  consequently,  a  totally  abstract  character. 

From  the  origin,  therefore,  or  prima  stataina  of  the  Fairies  of  Shakspeare,  and 

British  popular  tradition,  we  must  turn  to  a  very  different  quarter,  even  so  far 
>rthward  as  to  Scandinavia,  the  land  of  our  Gothic  progenitors.  The  establish- 
ent  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  on  the  shores  of  the 
iixine  Sea,  by  colonies  from  the  Scandick  peninsula,  took  place  at  a  very  early 
Tied,  and  the  consequence  of  these  settlements  was  the  speedy  invasion  and  con- 
test of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  for  Denmark  and  Germany 
iving  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths,  these  restless  warriors  seized  upon 
>ain  in  400,  entered  Italy  and  captured  Rome  in  410,  invaded  France  in  412, 
id  commenced  their  conquest  of  England  in  447.  Upon  all  these  countries,  but 
est  permanently  upon  England,  did  they  impose  their  language,  and  a  large  por- 
>D  of  their  superstitions.     Such  were  their  influence  and  success,  indeed,  in  this 

*  Vide  Outi>le>*ii  Pemian  MiMellanics. 

t  The  Lajs  of  I^oval  and  Oriielan  have  been  translated  by  Way  in  hi«  Fabliaui.  vol.  i.  p.  167,  \7T  ; 
aencrintirm  aliio  of  Moiirguc  l^a  Fa>e  may  he  found  in  the  preceding  Inle,  calked  The  Vale  of  Palte  l^o- 
r«,  taken  from  the  pro^c  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  3  vols,  folio  hi.  I.  PariK.  1&30. 
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island,  that  they  not  only  compelled  us  to  embrace  their  religious  rites,  but  totally 
superseded  our  former  manners  and  customs,  and  planted  for  ever  in  our  mouths 
a  diction  radically  distinct  from  that  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  a  diction 
which  includes  to  this  day  a  vocabulary  of  terms  relative  to  our  poetical  and  su* 
perstitious  creeds  which  is  alike  common  to  k)oth  nations.* 

Long,  therefore,  ere  the  Arabians  began  to  disseminate  their  literature  from  the 
walls  of  Cordova,  were  the  Goths  in  full  possession  not  only  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, where  their  empire  attained  its  height  in  the  year  dOO,  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  island.  The  Moors,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  enter  Spain  until  712, 
consequently  the  Scandinavian  emigrants  had  the  opportunity  of  three  centuries 
in  that  fine  country,  for  the  gradual  propagation  of  their  poetical  credulity.  Long, 
also,  before  the  Crusades,  the  second  supposed  source  of  oriental  superstition, 
could  produce  their  imagined  effect,  are  we  able  to  trace  the  Fairy  Mythology  of 
the  Goths  in  all  its  essential  features.  The  first  Crusade,  under  Godfrey,  ter- 
minated in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  July,  1099,  and  the  speediest  return  of 
any  of  its  adventurers  may  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1100;  but  so  early  as  863  do 
we  find  the  belief  of  the  Fairies  established  in  Norway,  and  even  introduced  into 
our  own  country  at  an  epoch  as  remote  as  the  year  1013.  The  metrical  frag- 
ments of  Thiodolf,  bard  to  Harold  Fairhair,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway 
in  863,  bear  testimony  to  the  first  of  these  assertions.  Theodolf  was  an  antiquary 
of  such  pre-eminence,  that  on  his  poetry  was  founded  the  early  history  of  his 
country,  and  among  the  reliques  of  his  composition  is  one  recording  an  adventure 
of  Svegder,  the  fourth  king  of  Sweden,  which  dearly  proves  that  Fairies  and 
Fairy-land  had  even  then  become  a  portion  of  the  popular  creed.  Svegder  is  re- 
presented as  having  made  a  vow  to  seek  Fairy-land,  and  Odin,  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  For  this  purpose  he  traverses,  with  twelve  chosen  companions, 
the  wastes  of  the  Greater  Scythia;  but,  after  consuming  five  years  in  vain  in  the 
pursuit,  he  returns  home  disappointed.  In  a  second  attempt,  however,  he  is,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  successful.  In  the  east  of  Scythia  rises  suddenly  from 
the  plain  so  vast  a  mass  of  rock,  that  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
structure  or  palace.  Passing  by  this  pile  with  his  friends,  one  evening  after  sun- 
set, having  freely  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet,  Svegder  was  surprised  to 
behold  a  Dwergur,  a  Fairy  or  Dwarf,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Inflamed  by 
wine,  he  and  his  companions  boldly  adanced  towards  the  elf,  who,  then  standing 
in  the  gates  or  portal  of  the  pile,  addressed  the  king,  commanding  him  to  enter  if 
he  wished  to  converse  with  Odin.  The  monarch,  rushing  forward,  had  scarcely 
passed  the  opening  of  the  rock,  when  its  portal  closed  upon  him  and  the  treach- 
erous Fairy  for  ever  1  f 

That  the  diminutive  Being  here  introduced  was  of  the  race  of  Fairies,  subse- 
quently described  in  the  Volupsa  of  Ssemund  under  the  appellation  of  Duergsor 
Swart-Elves,  and  who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  two  superiors  called 
Motsogner  and  Durin,  is  evident  from  the  Gothic  original  of  Thiodolfs  fragment, 
which  opens  by  declaring  that  this  being  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  en- 
chanted cave,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Durin,  who  shrank  from  the  light  of 
day;  and  then  immediately  classes  him  with  the  Dwergs,  :|:  an  appellative  which 
the  Latin  translators  have  rendered  by  the  terms  pygmaei  and  nani,  pygmies  and 
dwarfs. 

That  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  Goths  must  have  been  known  to  this  island 
about  the  year  1013,  appears  from  a  song  composed  by  Sigvatur,  who  accompanied 
Canute  to  England  as  his  favourite  bard,  on  the  invasion  of  his  father  Swain  at  the 
above  era.  Sigvatur  describes  himself  as  warned  away  from  a  cottage  by  its 
housewife,  who,  sitting  at  the  threshold,  vehemently  forbids  his  approach,  as  she 
was  preparing  a  propitiatory  banquet  of  blood  for  the  Fairies,  with  the  view  of 

*  ThuB  the  Gothic  term*  FiMiir.  Alfur,  Vitntr,  Dwtrgur,  Meyar^  Puckt,  Droi^  arc  wichout  doubt 
the  protfUypi^B  of  Fairy,  Elf,  Wiyht,  Dwarf,  Mare,  Puck,  mid  Trof 

J-  Sniir.  Stiirl.  Ui%t.  Heg.  Norv.  o|>.  Schcriiin;;    v(»l.  i.  p.  18.  %  Vrlinf :  Sag.  cap.  it.  p.  15. 
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driving  the  \v'ar-i^olf  from  her  doors/  The  word  in  the  original  here  used  for 
the  Fairies,  is  Alfa,  Elves,  a  designation  which  we  shall  find  in  the  Edda  applied 
generically  to  the  whole  tribe,  however  distinct  in  their  functions  or  mode  of 
existence. 

Not  only  can  we  prove,  indeed,  the  priority  and  high  antiquity  of  the  Gothic 
fairy  superstitions  on  the  unquestioned  authority  of  Thiodolf  and  Sigvatur,  but  we 
can  substantiate  also  the  very  material  fact,  that  the  scattered  features  of  this  my- 
thology were  collected  and  formed  into  a  perfect  system  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  any  of  the  first  crusaders  could  return  to  Europe.  About  the  year 
1077,  Soemund  compiled  the  first  or  Metrical  Edda,  containing,  among  other  va* 
luable  documents,  the  '*  Voluspa,"  a  poem  whose  language  indicates  a  very  re- 
mole  origin,  f  and  where  we  find  a  minute  and  accurate  description  of  the  Duer- 
gar  or  Fairies,  who  are  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  individuals  are  even 
carefully  named  and  enumerated,  a  catalogue  which  is  augmented  in  the  '^  Prose 
Edda"  composed  by  Snorro  in  1215,  :f:  and  still  further  increased  in  the  **  Scalda," 
Svritten,  it  is  supposed,  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  **  Fairy  Superstitions"  of  the  Goths 
were  possessed  of  an  antiquity  sufllciently  great  to  have  procured  their  propaga- 
tion through  the  medium  of  Scandinavian  conquest  and  colonisation,  long  anterior 
to  any  oriental  source,  and  that  the  genius  of  eastern  fabling,  when  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  south,  was  of  a  character  totally  distinct  from  the  popular  sut 
perstition  of  the  north  of  Europe,  we  hasten  to  place  before  the  reader  a  short 
sketch  of  the  genealogy,  attributes,  and  offices  of  the  Gothic  elves,  in  order  that 
we  may  compare  them  with  their  poetical  offspring,  the  popular  fairies  of  Britain, 
and  thence  be  able  to  appreciate  the  various  modifications  and  improvements 
which  the  system  received  from  the  creative  imagination  of  Shakspeare. 

Under  the  term  '*  Norner"  the  ancient  Goths  included  two  species  of  preterna-» 
tural  l)eings  of  a  diminutive  size,  the  **  Godar  Norner,**  or  Beneficent  Elves,  and 
the  **  Ulnar  Norner,"  or  Malignant  Elves.  Among  the  earliest  bards  of  Scandi- 
navia, in  the  Voluspa,  and  in  the  Edda  of  Snorro,  these  distinctions  are  accurately 
maintained,  though  under  various  appellations,  either  alluding  to  their  habits, 
their  moral  nature,  or  their  external  appearance.  The  most  common  nomen-e 
clature,  or  division,  however,  was  into  *'  Lios-alfar,"  or  Bright  Elves,  and  *'Suartr 
alfar,"  or  **  Dock-alfar  Swart,"  or  Black  Elves,  the  former  belonging  to  the 
**  Alfa-oettar,"  or  tribe  of  alfs,  fauns,  or  elves,  the  latter  to  the  **  Duerga-cettar," 
or  tribe  of  Dwarfs.  § 

The  **  Alfs"  and  *'  Dwergs,"  therefore,  the  Fairies  and  the  Dwarfs,  or  in  other 
words,  the  Bright  and  the  Swart  Elves  of  Scandinavia  form  together  with  a  some^ 
what  larger  species  which  we  shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  pnention,  the  whole  of 
the  machinery  of  whose  origin  we  are  in  search. 

Of  this  "  Alfa-folch,"  **  Elfin-folk,"  or  Fairy-people,  the  **  Lios-alfar,"  or  Bright 
Elves,  were  supposed  to  Le  aerial  spirits,  of  a  beautiful  aspect,  sporting  in  the 
purest  ether,  and  inhabiting  there  a  region  called  **  Alf-heimur,"  Elf-ham,  or 
Elf-home.  Their  intercourse  with  mortals  was  always  beneficent  and  propitious, 
and  when  they  presided  at  a  nativity,  happiness  a nq  prosperity  were  their  boon. 
They  visited  the  cottages  of  the  virtuous  and  industrious  poor,  blessing  and  as^ 
8isting  their  eflbrts,  **  and  danced  in  mazy  rounds  by  moonlight  on  the  dewy  grass, 
to  the  soimd  of  the  most  enchanting  music,  leaving  on  the  sward  circular  and 
distinct  traces  of  their  footsteps  of  a  beautiful  and  lively  green,  vestiges  of  what 
in  the  Swedish  language  was  called  the  '*  Elf-dans,"  a  word  which  has  been  na- 
turalised in  our  own  tongue,  f  f    The  bright  elves  were  also  considered  as  propi-^ 

*  OUef.  Helg.  IlaroIdNons  Saga.  cap.  92.   See  also,  Snorro  apud  Schoening,  torn.  ii.  p.  124.  Hafn.  1778. 
t  Oudm.  Andr.  Not.  in  Voluiip.  Stroph.  vi. 

i  Two  chapters  of  the  Edda  of  Snorro.  Mjth.  13, 15.  are  occupied  by  an  iUuttrative  enumeration  of 
these  Duergi  or  Fairies,  and  the  **  Scalda**  has  catalogued  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  sane  race. 
§  Resen.  Edda  Island.  Myth.  xv.  **  Koromaun  Tempi.  Natur.  part  iii  coos.  \%.  p.  U3. 

tt  01.  Magn.  Gent.  Scpteiit,  lib.  ui.  c.  11.  p  107. 
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tioiis  to  women  in  labour,  and  desirous  of  undertaking  all  the  duties  of  the  cradle;  * 
in  sliort,  wherever  a  fairy  of  iiiis  species  was  found,  whether  io  the  palace*  the 
cottage,  or  the  mine,  it  was  always  distinguished  by  a  series  of  kind  or  useful  o^ 
(ices. 

In  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of  this  benevolent  race  were  the  '•  Suart- 
alfar,"  or  Swart  Elves,  who  were  neither  spirits  nor  mortals,  but  of  an  interme- 
diate nature,  dwelling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  mountains,  caves,  or  barrows, 
of  the  same  diminutive  size  as  the  bright  elves,  but  unpleasing  in  their  features, 
and  though  sometimes  fair  in  their  complexion,  often  dark  and  unlovely,  f  They 
were  the  dispensers  of  misfortune,  and  consequently  their  attendance  at  a  birtli 
became  the  harbinger  of  a  predominating  portion  of  evil;  mischief,  indeed,  either 
in  sport  or  anger,  seems  to  have  been  their  favourite  employment.  Tliey,  like 
those  of  the  more  friendly  tribe,  visited  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  midnight,  but 
the  circular  tracery  of  their  revels  was  distinguished  from  the  green  ringlets  of 
the  beneficent  kind  by  the  ground  being  burnt  and  blasted  wherever  their  foot- 
steps had  been  impressed. 

Among  this  species  was  also  classed  the  '*  Incubus,*'  by  the  Scandinavians 
termed  '*  Mara,  Meyar,"  or  the  **  Mare;"  by  the  Saxons  *'  Alf*  or  "  Alp;"'  by 
the  Franconians  ''Drud,'*:}^  a  fairy  who  haunted  those  who  slept,  and  oppressed 
them  by  sitting  on  their  chest.  This  elf  was  likewise  considered  as  exerting  a 
baneful  influence  at  noon-time  over  those  who  heedlessly  gave  themselves  to  sleep 
in  the  fields,  and  was  deemed  particularly  dangerous,  at  this  hour,  to  pregnant 
women.  §  To  the  mischievous  power  of  these  Swart-elves  was  also  ascribed,  by 
the  Gothic  nations,  the  loss  or  exchange  of  children,  who  were  borne  away  from 
the  parental  roof  previous  to  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  oftentimes  an  idiotic  or  de- 
formed bantling  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  stolen  infant.  **  (lenerally 
were  they  found,  indiM^d,  spiteful  and  malicious  in  all  their  agency  with  mankind, 
whether  in  a  playful  or  a  serious  mood;  frequently  injuring  or  destroying  the 
cattle,  riding  the  horses,  plaiting  their  manes  in  knots,  terrifying  and  leading 
wandering  or  benighted  peasants  astray,  by  voices,  cries,  by  peals  of  laughter  or 
delusive  lights,  ff 

With  all  these  evil  pro|>ensities,  however,  they  are  uniformly  represented  by 
our  Northern  ancestors  as  singularly  ingenious,  and  endowed  with  great  mecha- 
nical skill,  particularly  that  variety  of  the  **  Suart-alfar"  termed  "  Bergmanlein,'* 
or  Mountain-dwarfs,  who  were  believed  to  inhabit  caves  and  mines  and  bar- 
rows,:!:^ and  to  be  frequently  and  audibly  employed  in  forging  swords  and  armour 
of  such  exct^llent  tein|)er  and  strength  as  to  be  proof  not  only  against  the  usual 
accidents  of  warfare,  but  against  all  the  arts  of  magic  and  incantation. §j^  This 
craft  was  denominated  "Duerga  Smilhi,"  or  **  Fairy-Smithery,"  ***  and  was 
sometimes  exercised  in  the  formation  of  enchanted  rings,  and  of  automata  which 
by  the  proper  management  of  secret  springs  would  transport  their  conductors 
through  the  air.f  f  f  By  the  Swedes  and  Germans,  also,  these  subterranean  dwarfo, 
viruncuii  montani^  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes  busy  in  the  lal)orious  occupa- 
tion  of  excavating  the  rocks,  and  to  be  occasionally  useful  to  the  miners  in  de- 
tecting latent  veins  of  ore ;  but  their  agency  was  more  generally  deemed  {Hsmicious, 
and  they  were  held  to  be  the  artificers  of  accident,  the  raisers  of  exhalations, 
and  the  exploders  of  the  fire-damp.:}::!^:}^    It  should  also  be  added,  that,  as  the  fre- 

*  Kt'yita'r  de  Mnlierib.  Fatid.  sect.  23,  p.  394.  Peter  le  Loier,  Trralue  of  Sinuige  Sigbu  and  Apfari- 
tionii.  chap.  ii.  p.  19.  4u>. 

t  (Vimmonl  in  Volusp.  (Str.  it.)  ei.  Biblioth.  Kesenii 

t  KcyhliT  de  Mulierib.  Fnicd.  «ecL  68,   p.  497. 

$  K(>Klcr,  Hvvi.  68.  p.  497.  **  Wier.  De  PtmuMz.  D«o.  1.  i.  c  16.  p  lOi 

tt  ^1-  ^lai;-  Oi'  Oi'iit.  Septent  lib.  vi.  cap.  10,  and  Becker.  Spectrol.  p.  180. 

;|^  Km-hcr.  Miind.  Siibter.  lib  viii  i»ect.  4,  c.  4.  p.  123,  and  Agrictila  de  Animant.  Sub.  c.  37.  p.  78. 

^§  Vcrd.  in  Htrvar    Sac.  cap.  7.  '••Vide  V#r#/.  mi  Hervar.  Sag.  vcHvUurrga  Sarithi. 

ttt  ^^'^.  >"  the  Minor  VoluHjia,  the  llildi-stint  of  Hyndbi    a  ipcrciei  of  rnchanted  Mtwd.    himpb.  «. 

t'f  Ol.  Mhru  i\v  Ocnt  Sopientr.  lib.  vi.  cap.  |0. 
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queni  inmates  of  barrows  and  sepulchral  vaults,  they  were  considered  as  the 
^ardians  of  hidden  treasures,  which  they  protected  under  the  form  of  diminutive 
old  men  with  corrugated  faces ;  *  while  as  the  haunters  of  the  mine,  they  affected 
the  dress  of  the  workmen,  appearing  in  a  shirt  or  frock,  with  a  leathern  apron. 
Beside  these  two  species  of  the  fairy  tribe,  the  Bright  and  Swart  Elves,  a  larger 
kind  was  acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Germans,  under  the  appellations  of  Gutcli 
and  Trulli,  who  were  esteemed  not  only  harmless,  but  so  friendly  to  mankind, 
that  they  delighted  in  performing  the  domestic  oflices  of  the  household,  such  as 
cleaning  the  dishes,  bringing  in  wood,  grooming  the  horses,  etc.  f ,  labouring 
chiefly  in  the  night-4ime,  and  often  assuming  the  human  stature,  form,  and 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  the  Goths,  which  ap- 
[MMirs  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
to  have  gradually  become  a  part  of  the  popular  creed,  though  subsequently  mo~ 
Jified  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  by  the  intermixture  of  classical  associations, 
the  prevalence  of  feudal  manners,  and  other  causes.  Accordingly,  we  find  Gcr- 
P'ase  of  Tilbury,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  detailing,  in  his  **Otia  Imperialia," 
many  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  Scandinavian  system  as  common  to  this 
country;  and  in  the  following  age,  Chaucer,  impressed  with  the  high  antiquity 
>f  these  fables,  refers  even  to  the  age  of  Arthur  as  the  period  of  their  full  do- 
minion : — 

**  In  old  Dayes  of  the  King  Artosr 

Of  which  that  Bretonn  speken  gret  honour, 
All  was  this  Loud  fulfilled  of  Faerie, 
The  Elf-Quene  with  hire  jolie  company 
Daunsed  full  oft  in  many  a  greene  mede. 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  1  rede. 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  agoe.*^  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Chaucer,  indeed,  who  treated  these  beautiful  credulities  with 

a  pleasant  vein  of  ridicule,  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  System  of  Fairies  seems  to  have 

heen  considerably  diflerent  in  two  opposite  quarters  of  our  island ;  for,  while  in 

Scotland  the  original  character  of  this  mythology,  and  especially  that  of  its 

harsher  features,  was  clost^ly  preserved,  it  received  in  England,  and   principally 

through  the  medium  of  our  great  dramatic  bard,  a  milder  aspect,  and  a  more 

fanciful  and  sportive  texture.     The  dissimilarity  thus  resulting  has  been  noticed 

hy  a  late  elegant  tourist,  who  observes,  that  **the  Scottish  Fairy  is  described  with 

more  terrific  attributes  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  traces  of  a  belief  in  sucfi  beings 

in  England;"  §  a  remark  which  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Scott,  who,  after  noticing 

this  stricter  retention  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  Gothic  Fairy  in  North  Britain, 

assigns  two  causes  for  its  occurrence,  the  enmity  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to 

this  supposed  ^Might  infantry  of  Satan,*'  and  the  aspect  of  the  country,  '^as  we 

should  naturally  attribute,*'  he  adds,  *'a  less  malicious  disposition,  and  a  less 

frightful  appearance,  to  the  fays  who  glide  by  moonlight  through  the  oaks  of 

Windsor,  than  to  those  who  haunt  the  solitary  heaths  and  lofty  mountains  of  the 

North."  **    In  fact,  while  the  English,  through  Shakspeare,  seem  chiefly  to  have 

adopted  and  improved   that  part  of  the  Gothic  Mythology  which  relates  to  the 

Bright  or  Benignant  race  of  Fairies,  the  Scotch  have,  with  few  exceptions,  received 

and  fostered  that  wilder  and  more  gloomy  portion  of  the  creed  which  develops 

the  agency  and  disposition  of  the  Swart  or  Malignant  tribe.   A  short  detail,  there- 

forOy  of  the  two  systems,   as  they  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  sixteenth  and 

seventeenth  centuries,  if  compared  with  the  features  of  the  Scandinavian  My tho- 

*  They  are  sometimes  represented  as  coining  the  money  which  they  mncoal  or  minrd,  ^'in  pecunia  ab- 
andant,  quam  cuduot  ipsimet.**— Theophr.  Philos.  Sag.  lib.  i.  p.  &91.  ed.  Oen.  1668. 
f  Tholossani,  lib.  vii.  cap.  14. 

i  Chaucer  apud  Cbalmen,  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  col.  1. 
i  Stnddait's  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
'  *  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
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logy  which  we  have  judt  enumerated,  will  exhaust  the  subject  of  our  present  en- 
quiry, placing  the  sources  of  our  popular  superstitions  on  these  topics,  and  the 
poetical  embellishmeots  of  Shakspeare,  in  a  perspicuous  point  of  view. 

Of  the  Scottish  Elves,  two  kinds  have  b^n  uoiformly  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, the  Fair  and  the  Swart,  but  both  are  alike  represented  as  prone  to  evil,  and 
analogous  therefore  to  the  Illar  Norner,  or  Evil  Fairies  of  the  Scandinaviaiii. 
They  were  also  often  termed  the  Good  Neighbours  or  People^  as  a  kind  of  depre- 
catory compliment,  in  order  to  soften  and  appease  the  malignancy  of  their  tem- 
per. '  In  a  rare  treatise  written  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Kirk,  minister  at  Aberfoill,  and  entitled,  *'  The  Nature  and  Actionf 
of  the  Subterranean,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Invisible  People,  hcretofoir  going  un- 
der the  Name  of  Elves,  Faunes,  and  Fairies,  or  the  lyke,  etc.  etc.,"  f  a  very  cu- 
rious detail  is  given  of  the  Fairy  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  as  they  have  prevailed 
in  that  country,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1690,  a  work  which  we  may 
safely  take  as  our  text  and  guide  in  delineating  the  character  of  the  Scottish  Fair)', 
as  itexisted  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 

To  the  gloomy  and  unhallowed  nature  and  disposition  of  these  North  British 
Elves,  Mr.  Kirk  bears  the  most  unqualified  testimony  : — 

**  These  Sillis  or  Fairies,"  lie  observes,  **  tlicy  call  Sleagh  Maith,  or  the  Good  People,  it 
would  seeiA,  to  prevent  the  dint  of  their  ill  Atempls  (for  ibe  Irish  use  to  bless  all  they  fear 
Harme  of),  and  are  said  to  be  or  a  middle  Nature  beluiil  Man  and  Angel,  as  were  DrmoiK 
thought  (0  be  of  old ; — they  are  said  to  have  no  discernible  Religion,  Love,  or  Devotion  toward* 
God,  the  blessed  Maker  of  all :  they  disappear  whenever  they  hear  his  Name  invoeked,  or  ibe 
Name  of  Jesus,  nor  can  they  act  ought  at  that  Time  after  hearing  of  that  sacred  Name.— Some    | 
say  their  continual  Sadnesse  is  because  of  their  pendulous  state,  as  uncertain  what  at  the  last 
Revolution  will  become  of  theni,  when  they  are  locked  up  into  ane  unchangeable  Conditioo ;   | 
and  if  they  have  any  frolic  Filts  of  Mirth,  His  as  the  constrained  grinning  of  a  Morthead,  or  ' 
rather  as    acted  on  a  stage,  and  moved  by  another,  ther  (than  ?)  cordially  comeiug  of  then-  j 
selves."  i 

Of  their  dress  arid  weapons  he  gives  us  the  following  account: — 

'*  Their  Apparell  is  like  that  of  the  People  and  Countrey  under  which  they  live:  so  arr 
they  seen  to  wear  Plaids  and  varieRated  Garments  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Suaoocks 
therefore  in  Ireland."  S — ^*  Their  Weapons  are  most  what  solid  earthly  Bodies,  nolhiiig  of  Iron, 
but  much  of  Stone,  like  to  yellow,  soft  Flint-spa,  shaped  like  a  barbed  Arrow-head,  but  flung 
like  a  Dairt,  with  great  force.  These  Armes  (cut  by  Airt  and  Tools  it  seems  beyond  humane) 
have  somewhat  of  the  Nature  of  Thunderbolt  subtilly,  and  mortally  wounding  the  vital  Parts 
vrithout  breaking  the  skin."  ** 

This  description  of  the  weapons,  gdrb,  disposition,  and  nature  of  the  Gaelic* 
Highland,  or  Scoto-Irish  Fairies,  eqtially  applies  to  the  more  elegant  race  which 
haunted  the  cheerful  and  cultivated  districts  of  Caledonia;  for  Mr.  Cromek,  paint- 
ing the  character  of  the  Scottish  Lowland  Fairies,  from  the  popular  belief  of 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  tinges  it  with  the  same  fearful  attributes  and  mischievous 
propensities.  i 

*  **  Perhaps  thi«  epithet,"  says  Mr  Scott,  "  is  onlv  one  example,  among  many,  of  the  extreme  citility  : 
which  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  use  towards  Hpirits  of  a  dubious,  or  even  a  detcrminediy  miscliievous  ntarv. 
The  arch-fieud  himself  is  often  diHtiiiKuishefl  by  the  softened  title  of  the  ^  good-roan.**    This  epithet,  so 
applie<l,  must  sound  straui^e  to  a  snuthorn  ear ;  hut.  as  the  phrase  bears  Tarious  interpretations,  accordinc  ■ 
to  the  places  where  il  is  used,  so,  in  the  Scotish  dialect,  the  good  man  ofmch  a  place^  simplifies  the  teoaot, 
or  life-renter,  in  opoosition  to  the  laird,  or  proprietor.     Hence,  the  devil  is  termed  th«  good-nan,  or  I 
tenant,  of  the  wfernal  regions.    There  was  anciently  a  practice  in  Scotish  villages,  of  propitiatiog  this  b-  j 
feroal  being,  bj  leaving  uncultivated  a  croft,  or  small  inclosure.  of  the  neighbouring  grounds,  which  was 
called  the  Good-man*^  croft.  By  dcnng  so,  it  was  their  unavowed,  but  obvious  intention,  to  avert  the  rage 
of  Satan  from  destroying  their  possetMions.'*— Mifi«/re/«y  of  the  Seottisk  Bordtr. 


ritiesforthe  most  Part  peculiar  to  that  Nation."  4to.  1G91. 
t  Kirk's  Essay,  p.  I.  7,  8,  9.  reprint  $  Ibid.  p.  6.  •♦  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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*  They  were  %mk\\  of  fttalure/'  be  relates,  *'  eiquisUely  shaped  and  proportioned;  of  a  fair 
iploLloD,  with  long  fleeces  of  yellow  hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  tucked  above 
Ir  brows  with  combs  of  gold.  A  mantle  of  green  cloth,  inlaid  with  wild  flowers,  reached  to 
Ir  middle ; — green  pantaloons,  buttoned  with  bobs  of  silk,  and  sandals  of  silver,  formed  their 
ler  dress.  On  their  shoulders  hung  quivers  of  adder  slough,  stored  with  pernicious  arrows; 
I  bows,  fashioned  from  (he  rib  of  a  man,  buried  where  three  Lairds'  lands  meet,  tipped  with 
A,  ready  bent  for  warfare,  were  slung  bj  their  sides.  Thus  accoutred  they  mounted  on 
Bdt,  whose  hoofs  would  not  print  I  he  new  plowed  land,  nor  dash  (he  dew  from  the  cup  of 
are-bell.  They  visited  the  flock,  the  folds,  the  fields  of  coming  grain,  and  the  habitations 
men; — and  woe  to  the  mortal  whose  frailty  (brew  him  in  their  power! — A  flight  of  arrows, 
ped  with  deadly  plagues,  were  poured  into  his  folds ;  and  nauseous  weeds  grew  up  in  his 
ilaret ;  his  coming  harvest  was  blighted  with  pernicious  breath, — and  whatever  he  had  no 
iger  prospered.  These  fatal  shafts  were  formed  of  (lie  bog  reed,  pointed  with  white  fieM 
ily  and  dipped  in  (he  dew  of  hemlock.  They  were  shot  inlo  cattle  with  such  magical 
Kterity  that  the  smallest  aperture  could  not  be  discovered,  but  by  (hose  deeply  skilled  in 
17  warfare,  and  in  the  cure  of  elf-shooting.  Cordials  and  potent  charms  are  applied ;  the 
ming  arrow  is  extracted,  and  instant  recovery  ensues.  The  fairies  seem  (0  have  t)een  much 
■ched  to  particular  places.  A  green  hill ; — an  opening  in  a  wood ; — a  burn  just  freeing 
•If  from  (he  Uplands,  were  kept  sacred  for  revelry  and  festival.  The  Ward-law,  an  ever 
ien  hill  in  Dalswinion  Barony,  was,  in  olden  days,  a  noted  Fairy  tryste.  Rut  (he  Fairy 
ig  being  converted  into  a  pulpit,  in  (lie  tiroes  of  persecution,  proscribed  tlie  revelry  of  un- 
rlslened  feet.     Lamentations  of  no  earthly  voices  were  heard  for  years  around  this  t)eloved 

The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  alludes  to  a  very  prominent  part  of  Scottish 
iry  superstition,  the  haunts  or  habitations  of  the  Elf-folk,  and  their  court  or 
liry-land,  a  species  of  fiction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  a  striking  Ggure 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  probably  furnished  Chaucer  with  his  ad- 
nture  of  "Sir  Thopas."f  The  local  appropriation  of  Fairies,  however,  though 
mmon  enough  in  England,  has  been  more  minutely  marked  and  described  in 
:otland.  Green  hills,  mountain-lakes,  romantic  glens,  and  inaccessible  falls  of 
iter,  were  more  peculiarly  their  favourite  haunts,  whilst  the  wilderness  or  forest 
ild  was  deemed  the  regular  entrance  to  Elf-land  or  the  Court  of  Faery. 

"  There  be  many  Places,*'  says  Kirk,  '* called  Fairie-hills,  which  the  Mountain  People  think 
pious  and  dangerous  to  peel  or  discover,  by  taking  earth  or  wood  from  (hem ; "  and,  speaking  in 
other  place  of  their  habitations,  he  adds,  (hey  "  are  called  large  and  fair,  and  unless  at  some 
d  occasions)  unperceaveable  by  vulgar  eyes,  like  Kachiand  and  other  Inchanted  Islands,  having 
Lights,  continual  Lamps,  and  Fires,  often  seen  without  Fuel  to  sustain  them/'  confirming  the 
DOUDt  by  the  instance  of  a  female  neighbour  of  his,  who,  being  conveyed  (o  Elf-land,  **  found 
B  Place  full  of  Light,  without  any  Fountain  or  Lamp  from  whence  it  did  spring."  ^ 
**  Lakes  and  pits,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,"  remarks  Dr.  Leyden,  were  "regarded  with  a  de- 
ee  of  superstitious  horror,  as  the  porches  or  entrances  of  (he  subterraneous  habitations  of  the 
rlef ;  from  which  confused  murmurs,  the  cries  of  children,  moaning  voices,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
d  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  are  often  supposed  to  l>e  heard.  Kound  these  hills,  the 
eeo  fairy  circles  are  believed  to  wind,  in  a  spiral  direction,  till  they  reach  the  descent  to  the 
Btral  cavern  ;  so  that,  if  the  unwary  traveller  be  benighted  on  (he  charmed  ground,  he  is  ine- 
tably  conducted,  by  an  invisible  power,  to  the  fearful  descent."  $ 

That  a  similar  partiality  was  shown  by  these  fairy  people  to  the  site  of  secluded 
tterfalls,  is  recorded  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  where  the  minister 
'  Dumfries,  after  describing  a  Linn  formed  by  the  water  of  the  Crichup,  as  inac^ 
issible  to  real  beings,  observes,  that  it  had  anciently  been  '*  considered  as  the 
ibitation  of  imaginary  ones ;  and  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  was  a  curious  Cell 
'  Cave,  called  the  Elfs  Kirk,  where,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  timea^ 
le  imaginary  inhabitants  of  the  Linn  were  supposed  to  hold  their  meetinga.*'  ** 

But  independent  of  these  numerous  occasional  residences  of  the  fairy  tribe^  a 

*  Reowios  of  NithMkle  and  Oalloway  Song,  8vo.  1810.  p.  395, 296, 297. 

t  Vide  Cant.  Tde«,  apod  Tyrwhitt,  v.  13796.  ,.    .^  ^^^XlP  ^»  '*•  ^^ 

t  **  Bceoct  of  Infimey :  deKriptive  of  Teviotdale,''  1st  edit.  ISmo.  p.  161. 
**  Sir  John  Sinrlair'i  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii%  p.  245. 
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firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  fixed  court,  or  Elf-land  peculiarly  so  denominated, 
as  the  centre  of  their  empire  and  the  abode  of  their  Queen,  was  so  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  a  court  of 
justice.  A  woman  named  Alison  Pearson  having  been  convicted,  on  the  28lh  of 
May,  1586,  of  holding  intercourse  with  and  visiting  the  Queen  of  Elf-land  ;  '*  for 
banting  and  repairing,"  says  the  indictment,  ''with  the  gude  neighbours,  and 
Queene  of  Elfland,  thir  divers  years  by  past,  as  she  had  confest;  and  that  she  bad 
friends  in  that  court,  which  were  of  her  own  blude,  who  had  gude  acquaintance' 
of  the  Queene  of  Elfland — and  that  she  was"  seven  years  ill  handled  in  the  Court 
of  Elfland,"*  and  for  this  notable  crime  was  the  poor  creature  burnt  to  death  I 

When  such  was  the  credulity  of  a  bench  of  judges,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Fairy  Land  had  become  a  professed  article  of  the  poetical  creed,  and  that  Lindsay 
in  1560,  and  Montgomery  in  1584,  should  allude  to  it  as  a  subject  of  admitted 
notoriety:  thus  the  former,  in  his  **Complaynt  of  the  Papingo,"  says 

^  Bot  sen  my  spreit  raon  froin  my  bodye  go, 
I  recommend  it  to  the  Queene  of  Fary, 
Eternally  into  her  court  to  tarry 
In  wilderness  amang  the  boltis  hair  ;'*  f 

and  the  latter,  in  his  ^*  Fly  ting  against  Polwart,"  speaking  of  Hallow*  een,  tells  us. 
that 

^  The  king  of  Pharie  and  his  court,  with  the  eir  queen. 
With  many  elQsh  incubus  was  ridand  that  night'^ 

According  to  the  **  Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlane,"  a  poem  in  its  original  >taV 
coeval  with  the  **Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  and  on  the  authority  of  the  '*  Ballad  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  said  also  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  Elf-land  is  repn- 
sented  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  opening  of  the  road  to  which  was  in  the  desert 

^  Where  living  land  was  left  behind  ;** 

it  is  described  as  a  **  bonny  road*'  **  that  winds  about  the  fernic  brae,"  but  tho 
roaring  of  the  sea  is  heard  in  the  descent,  and  at  length  the  traveller  wades  krct*- 
deep  through  rivers  of  blood, 

**  For  a*  the  blude  that^s  shed  on  earthy 

Rins  thro'  the  springs  o'  that  countrie  ; "  S 

yet,  when  arrived,  the  land  is  full  of  pleasantness,  a  garden  of  the  loveliest 
green,  self-illumined,  and  whose  halls  have  roofs  of  beaten  gold,  and  floors  of 
purest  chrystal.** 

No  spell,  however,  could  bind  the  Fairies  themselves  to  their  own  domain;  ai 
eternal  restlessness  seems  to  have  been  their  doom ; 

**Tbe7  remove/'  says  Kirk,  in  a  passage  singularly  curious,  "toother  Lodgings  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  each  Quarter  of  the  Year,  so  traversing  till  Doomsday,  (being  Imputent  and  impoical 
of?)  staying  In  one  Place,  and  Gndiug  some  Ease  by  so  purning  (journeying)  and  changing  Ha- 
bitations. Their  chamoellon-lyke  Bodies  swim  Id  the  Air  near  the  Earth  with  Bag  and  Bagadgr; 
and  at  such  revolution  of  Time,  Skers,  or  Men  of  thb  Second  Sight,  (Foemales  being  teldoiie 
soqualitied)  have  very  terrifying  Encounters  with  them,  even  on  High  Ways;  who  therefoir  us- 
wally  shune  to  travell  abroad  at  these  four  Seasons  of  the  Year,  and  thereby  have  made  it  a  Cus- 
tome  to  this  day  among  the  Scottish- Irish  to  keep  Church  duely  evry  first  Sunday  of  the  Quarter 
to  sene  or  hallow  themselves,  their  Corns  and  Caltell,  from  the  Shots  and  Stealth  of  these  wai- 
derlDg  Tribes ;  and  many  of  these  superstitious  People  will  not  be  seen  in  Church  againe  till  tkt 
Diit  Quarter  begin,  as  if  no  Duty  were  to  be  learned  or  done  by  them,  but  all  the  use  of  Wonbir 
and  Sermons  were  to  save  them  from  these  Arrows  that  fly  In  the  dark."  ft 

•  Minjitrfl«y  of  the  Scottish  Border.  +  Lindsay  a  Workt,  15«,  p.  S». 

t  WaUoi/a  Collectlou  of  Scot*  Poemn,  1709.  part  iu.  p.  12. 

$  Vhomtm  The  Rhymer,  part  i.  Scott's  Minatreby.  ••  Tale  of  the  YoUBf  TaafiUiw,  IfiitttrcKf^ 

tt  K'A'»  E«ay  on  Painen,  p.  «,  3.  — •  t 
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Beside  these  quarterly  migrations,  an  annual  procession  of  the  Fairy  Court  was 
supposed  to  take  place  on  Halloween,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  when  describing  tlie  superstitions  peculiar  to  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  A  similar  ceremony,  though  not  upon  so  large  a  scale,  was  also  believed, 
among  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdale,  to  occur  at  Roodsmass ;  *  but  the  most  com- 
mon appearance  of  the  Fairy  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  was  conceived  to  be  by 
moon-light,  dancing  in  a  circle,  and  leaving  behind  either  a  scorched,  or  a  deep 
green,  ringlet ;  nor  was  the  period  of  noon-day  scarcely  deemed  less  dangerous 
than  tho  noon  of  night ;  for,  during  both,  the  Fairies  were  imagined  to  exert  a 
baneful  power ;  in  sleep,  producing  the  oppression  termed  the  Nightmare,f  and, 
even  at  mid-day,  weaving  their  pernicious  spells,  and  subjecting  to  their  power 
all  who  were  tempted  to  repose  on  the  rock,  bank,  hillock,  or  near  the  tree  which 
they  frequented. 

Persons  thus  unfortunately  situated,  who  had  ventured  within  the  fairy-circle 
after  sunset,  who  had  slept  at  noon  upon  a  fairy-hill,  or  who,  in  an  evil  hour, 
had  been  devoted  to  the  infernal  powers,  by  the  curses  of  a  parent,  were  liable 
to  be  borne  away  to  Elf-land  for  a  period  of  seven  years: — 

"  Woe  to  the  upland  s^ain,  who,  wandering  far, 
The  circle  treads,  heneath  the  evening  star ! 
[lis  feet  the  witch-grass  green  impels  to  run, 
Full  on  the  dark  descent,  he  strives  to  shun  ; 
Till,  on  the  giddy  hrink,  oVrpower'd  hy  charms, 
The  Fairies  clasp  him,  in  unhallowM  arms, 
Doom'd,  with  the  crew  of  restless  foot,  to  stray 
The  earth  hy  night,  the  nether  realms  hy  day ; 
Till  seven  long  years  their  dangerous  circuit  run, 
And  call  the  wretch  to  view  this  upper  sun."t 

Pregnant  and  child-bed  women  were  considered,  as  in  Germany,  peculiarly  in 
danger  of  being  stolen  by  the  Fairies  at  noon-day,  and  various  preventive  charms 
were  adopted  against  this  abstraction.  **  The  Tramontains  to  this  day,"  says 
Kirk,  speaking  of  *' Women  yet  alive,  who  tell  they  were  taken  away  when  in 
Child-bed  to  nurse  Fairie  Children,*'  *'put  bread,  tlie  Bible,  or  a  piece  of  Iron, 
in  Women's  Bed  when  traveUing,  to  save  them  from  being  thus  stolen."  § 

Of  the  capture  and  subjection  of  those  who  had  been  devoted  by  execration, 
several  instances  are  related  both  by  Scotch  and  English  writers  ;**  but  the  most 
general  mode  of  abstraction  practised  by  the  Elvish  rare,  was  that  of  stealing  or 

*  A  remarkable  in$Uincc  of  the  contintiance  of  this  stiperstition,  even  in  the  present  day,  i^  recorded  by 
Mr.  Cromek,  to  whom  au  old  woman  of  NitliMlule  gave  the  following  detail,  '^^  with  the  artyless  simplicity 
of  sure  belief."  "  I*  the  night  afore  Koodsmass,**  said  she,  "  i  iiad  lr)sted  wi'  a\  necher  lans,  a  Scot^  mile 
frae  hame,  to  talkanent  buyint;  braws  i*  the  fair:  we  had  nnosuttcMi  lang  aneath  tlie  law-buss,  till  we  heard 
the  loud  laugh  of  owk  riding,  wi'  the  jingling  o^  bridles,  un*  the  clanking  o'  h(M)fs.  \\e  banned  up,  thinking 
they  wad  ryde  owre  uh; — wekentnae  but  it  wa»  drunken  fowk  riding  to  the  fair,  i*  the  tore  night.  We 
^lowred  roun',  an'  sune  saw  it  was  the  Fairiefowk's  Rade.  VV'e  cou*red  down  till  they  passed  by.  A  leam 
o'hght  wa«  dancing:  owre  theni,  mair  bonnic  than  moon-»<hino  :  they  were  a  wre,  wee  fowk,  wi'  green  scarfn 
oo,  butane  that  rade  foremost,  an'  that  ane  was  a  glide  deal  larger  than  the  lave,  wi'  bonnie  lang  hair  bun* 
about  wi' a  strap,  whdk  glented  lyke  vtars.  They  rade  on  braw  wee  whyte  naigs,  wi^  unco  lang  swooping 
tails,  an'  manes  hung  wi'  whustles  that  the  win'  |!la>edon.  'I'liis  au'  their  tongue  whan  they  sang,  wa.s  like 
tliesoun  ofafarawa  Psalm.  Marion  an'  vie  was  in  a  brade  lea  fiel'  whare  tliey  cam  bv  us.  a  high  hedge  of 
bawtrees  keep  it  them  frae  gaun  through  Joliuie  Corrie*;)  corn; — but  they  lap  a'  owru't  like  sparrows,  and 
gaJIop't  into  a  greene  knowe  beyont  it.  We  gade  i'  the  morning  to  look  at  the  tredded  corn,  but  the  ficnt  a 
hoof  mark  was  there,  nor  a  blade  broken." — Remiinsof  Nithmlale  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  298,  299. 

t  Vide  MmstrcUy  of  the  Scottish  Horder,  audTyrwhitt'.s  Note  on  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  6457. 

X  Ley  den's  Scenes  of  Infancy,  p.  24.  §  Kirk's  tCH*<ay  (m  Fairies,  i).  5,  6. 

••  Thus  Oervase  of  Tilbury  tells  us,  that  one  Peter  de  Cabinam  residing  in  a  city  of  Catalonia,  being 
teaxed  by  his  daughter,  wished  in  his  pas.si(Hi,  that  the  devil  might  take  her,  when  she  was  instantly  borne 
away.  **  About  seven  years  afterwards,  an  inhabitant  of  the  name  city,  passing  by  the  mountain  (adjacent 
to  it),  met  a  man  vrho  complained  bitterly  of  the  burthen  he  was  constantly  forced  to  bear.  Upon  enquiring 
the  cause  uf  his  complaining,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  carry  any  load,  the  man  related,  that  be  had  been  un- 
warily devoted  to  the  sfiirits  by  an  execration,  and  that  tliey  now  employed  him  constantly  as  a  vehicle  of 
burden.**  As  a  proof  ofhis  assertion,  he  added,  that "  the  daughter  of  nis  fellow  citizen  was  detained  by  the 

Kirits,  but  that  they  were  willing  to  restore  her,  if  her  father  would  come  and  demand  her  on  the  mountain. 
;ter  de  Cabinam,  on  being  informed  of  this,  ascended  the  mountain  to  a  lake  (on  its  summit),  and,  in  the 
name  of  God,  demanded  his  daueht4.*r:  when  a  tall,  thin,  withered  figure,  with  wandering  eyes,  and  almost 
bereft  of  understanding,  was  walled  to  him  in  a  blast  of  wind.*^ —  Scott's  Minstrelsy. 
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exchanging  children,  and  so  commonly  was  this  species  of  theft  apprehended  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  customary  to  watch  children  until  tlu* 
christening  was  over,  *  under  the  idea,  that  the  power  of  the  Fairies,  owing  to 
the  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  was  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  in  the  inter- 
val between  birth  and  baptism.  The  Beings  substituted  for  the  healthy  oflsprinf; 
of  man  were  apparently  idiots,  monstrousand  decrepid  in  their  form,  and  defective 
in  speech ;  and  when  the  Fairies  failed  to  purloin  or  exchange  the  infant,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vigilance  of  its  parents,  it  was  usually  found  breath-blasted,  ''their 
unearthly  breath  making  it  wither  away  in  every  limb  and  lineament,  like  a 
blighted  ear  of  corn,  saving  the  countenance,  which  unchangeably  retains  the 
sacred  stamp  of  divinity.*'  f 

The  cause  assigned  for  this  evil  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  Fairies,  was  the 
dreadful  obligation  they  were  under,  of  sacrificing  the  tenth  individual  to  the  Devil 
every,  or  every  seventh  year;  "the  teind  of  them,"  says  the  indictment  of 
Alison  Pearson,  are  tane  to  hell  everie  year,"  ^  while  the  hero  of  the  Ballad  en- 
titled The  Young  Tamlane,  exclaims : — 

"  And  pleasant  is  the  Fairy  land ; 
But,  an  eiry  tale  to  tell ! 
Ay,  at  the  end  o*  seven  years, 
We  pay  the  teind  to  hell." 

For  the  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  substitutes  thus  selected  for  the  payment  of 
their  infernal  tribute,  various  charms  and  contrivances  were  adopted,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  efTectual,  though  the  most  horrible,  was  the  assignment  to  the 
flames  of  the  supposed  changeling,  which  it  was  firmly  believed  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  treatment,  disappear,  and  the  real  child  return  to  the  lap  of  its 
mother. 

''A  beautiful  child,  of  Caerlaveroc,  in  Nilbsdale,"  relates  Mr.  Cromek  from  tradition,  *'on 
the  second  day  of  its  birth,  and  before  its  bapiism,  was  changed,  none  linewhow,  for  an  aniiqua'- 
ed  elf  of  hideous  aspect.  It  Itept  the  family  awalte  with  its  nightly  yells ;  biting  the  mothor's 
breasts,  and  would  neither  be  cradled  or  nursed.  The  mother,  obliged  to  be  from  home,  left  it  in 
charge  to  the  servant  girl.  The  poor  lass  was  sitting  bemoaning  herself,***  Wer*t  nae  for  thy  giio- 
ing  face  I  would  linoclc  the  big,  winnow  the  corn,  and  grun  the  meal !' — *  Lowse  the  cradle  band,' 
quoth  the  Elf,  'and  tent  the  neighbours,  an*  111  work  yere  wark.'  Up  started  the  elf,  the  wind 
arose,  the  corn  waschalTed,  the  outlycrs  were  foddered,  the  hand  mill  moved  around,  as  by  instinct, 
and  the  knocking  mell  did  its  work  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  lass,  and  her  eIGn  servant,  rpsleU 
and  diverted  themselves,  till,  on  the  mistress's  approach,  it  was  restored  to  the  cradle,  and  began 
to  yell  anew.  The  girl  took  the  first  opportunity  of  slyly  telling  her  mistress  the  adventure. 
*  What  Ml  we  do  wi'  the  wes  diet?*  said  she.  *  Til  wirk  it  a  pirn,'  replied  the  lass.  At  the 
middle  hour  of  night  the  chimney-top  was  covered  up,  and  every  inlet  barred  and  closed.  I'be 
embers  were  blown  up  until  glowing  hot,  and  the  maid,  undressing  the  elf,  tossed  it  on  the  tire. 
It  uUered  the  wildest  and  most  piercing  yells,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  Fairies  were  heard  moaning 
at  every  wonted  avenue,  and  raUling  at  the  window  boards,  at  the  chimney  head,  and  at  the  door. 
'  In  the  name  o'Ood  bring  t)ack  the  bairn,'  cried  the  lass.  The  window  flew  up ;  the  earthly  child 
was  laid  unharmed  on  the  mother's  lap,  while  its  grisly  substitute  flew  up  the  chimney  with  a 
loud  laugh."  S 

Another  efficacious  mode  of  re-possessing  either  children  or  adults  who  had 
been  borne  away  by  the  Fairies,  depended  upon  watching  their  great  annual  pro- 
cession or  rade  on  Hallowe'en,  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  supposed  abstrac- 
tion, and  there  seizing  by  force  the  hapless  victim  of  thoir  charms.  This  enterprise, 
however,  which  forms  the  chief  incident  in  the  **  Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlano,** 
and  has  been  already  mentioned,  required  much  courage  and  resolution  for  its 
successful  performance,  as  the  adventurer,  regardless  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  scene, 
and  of  all  the  appalling  shapes  which  the  lost  person  was  compelled  to  asstiino, 


*  See  Pennant*!!  Tour  iu  Scotland.  8to,  1769. 

+  Cromek  on  Nitbsdale  and  (ilalloway  Song,  p.  .307. 

$  Remaini  of  NithsdaJeand  Galloway  Song,  p.  308,  30U. 
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bad  to  hold  him  fast,   under  every  transformation,  and  until  the  resources  of 
fairy  magic  were  exhausted.     Thus  Tamlane  exclaims  : 


TheyMl  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  a  snake ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

Gin  ye  wad  be  my  maik. 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  ask  ; 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  bale  *  that  burns  fast. 

Theyll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  red  hot  gad  o'  iron  ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

For  I'll  do  you  no  harm.— 


And  next  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms, 

A  toad,  but  and  an  eel ; 
But  had  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang. 

As  you  do  love  me  weel. 

They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  dove,  but  and  a  swan ; 
And  last  they'll  shape  me  in  your'arms, 

A  mother-naked  man: 
Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me — 

ril  be  myself  again." — "t* 


That  part  of  the  Scottish  fairy  system  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  children,  has  been  beautifully  applied  by  Mr.  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  sup- 
plemental stanzas  to  CoIlins*s  **Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,"  p.  106. 

Like  the  Dwergar  or  Swart-Elves  of  Scandinavia,  the  Scottish  Fairies  were  also 
endowed  with  great  mechanical  powers ;  were  often  mischievously,  though  some- 
times beneGcially,  active  in  mines,  and  were  believed  to  be  the  guardians  of  hidden 
treasure.  "  The  Swart  Fairy  of  the  Mine,"  says  the  Scotch  Encyclopedia,  **  has 
scarce  yet  quitted  our  subterraneous  works,":}:  and  Kirk  speaks  of  **  Treasure  hid 
in  a  Hill  called  Sith-bhruaich,  or  Fayrie-hill.  §  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  read 
the  minute  account  which  this  worthy  minister  gives  of  the  habits  and  occupations 
of  his  Siths  or  Fairies  :  thus,  with  regard  to  their  speech,  food,  and  work,  he  in- 
forms us  that  *'  they  speak  by  way  of  whistling,  clear,  not  rough" — '*  some  are 
fed  by  only  sucking  into  some  line  spirituous  Liquors,  that  peirce  lykc  pure  Air 
and  Oyl :  others  feid  more  gross  on  the  Foyson  or  Substance  of  Corns  and  Liquors, 
or  Corn  itselfe  that  grows  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  which  those  Fairies  steall 
away,  partly  invisible,  partly  preying  on  the  Grain,  as  do  Crowes  and  Mice  : — 
their  Food  being  exactly  clean,  and  served  up  by  pleasant  children,  lyke  inchanted 
Puppets."  "  Tiiey  are  sometimes  heard  to  bake  Bread,  strike  Hammers,  and  to 
do  such  lyke  Services  within  the  litle  Hillocks  they  most  haunt. — T her  Women 
are  said  to  Spine  very  fine,  to  Dy,  to  Tossue  and  Embroyder :  but  whither  it  be 
as  manuall  Operation  of  substantiall  refined  Stuffs,  with  apt  and  solid  Instruments, 
or  only  curious  Cobwebs,  impalpable  Rainbows,  and  a  phantastic  Imitation  of 
the  actions  of  more  terrestricall  Mortalls,  since  it  transcended  all  the  Senses  of 
the  Seere  to  discern  whither,  I  leave  to  conjecture  as  I  found  it."** 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  same  author,  that  the  operations  of  the  Fairies  were 
considered  as  predictive  of  future  events,  and  that  those  who  were  gifted  with  the 
privilege  of  beholding  the  process,  formed  their  inferences  accordingly.  Of  this 
he  gives  us  the  following  singularly  terrific  instance  : — 

**  Thus  a  Man  of  the  Second  Sight,  perceaving  the  Operations  of  these  forecasting  invisible 
People  among  us,  (indulged  thorow  a  stupendious  Providence  to  give  Warnings  of  some  remark- 
able Events,  either  in  the  Air,  Earth,  or  Waters)  told  he  saw  a  Winding-shroud  creeping  on  a 
walking  healthful  Persons  Legs  till  it  come  to  the  Knee,  and  afterwards  it  come  up  to  the  Midle, 
iben  to  the  Shoulders,  and  at  last  over  the  Head,  which  was  visible  to  no  other  Persone.  And 
bj  observing  the  spaces  of  Time  betwixt  the  sevcrall  Stages,  he  easily  guessed  bow  long  the  Man 
was  to  live  who  wore  the  Shroud ;  for  when  it  approached  his  Head,  he  told  that  such  a  Person 
was  ripe  for  the  Grave.'*  ft 

Among  the  Scottish  Fairies  we  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  the  Wee  Brown 
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o€us.-~A  ram( 
%  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  in  vprbo. 
*  '  Eiisajf  ou  Fairies,  p.  1 ,  6, 7. 


t  MiustreUy  of  the  Scottifsh  Border. 
$  E«^aJ  on  Fniries,  p    13. 
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Man  of  the  Muirs,  **  a  fairy,"  says  Dr.  Lcyden,  **  of  the  most  malignant  order, 
the  genuine  duergar/'  *  wlio  dwelt  beneath  the  heather  bell,  and  whose  favourite 
amusement  it  was  to  extract  the  brains  from  the  skulls  of  those  who  slept  within 
the  verge  of  his  power.  •{■ 

It  is  evident  from  the  account  now  given  of  the  Scottish  Fairies,  that  they  as- 
similate, in  a  very  striking  degree,  in  manners,  disposition,  and  origin,  with  the 
Duergar  or  Swart  tribe  of  the  Scandick  Elves  ;  but  that  a  peculiarly  wild,  and 
even  terrific  malignancy  forms  and  distinguishes  their  character  and  agency, 
ascribable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  intermixture  of  a  severe  Christian  theology, 
which  attributes  to  these  poetical  little  beings  a  species  of  demoniacal  nature.  H 
is  also  not  less  remarkable,  that  the  only  friendly  and  benignant  Elf  in  the  fairy 
annals  of  North  Britain,  though  founded,  in  some  respects,  on  the  domestic  fairy 
of  Germany,  and  still  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  Portunus,  and  the  spirit 
Grant  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  possesses  some  features  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
country  of  its  birth.  Kirk,  among  his  **  fyve  Curiosities  in  Scotland,  not  much 
observed  elsewhere," :{:  reckons,  in  the  first  place,  **  the  Brounies,  who  in  some 
Families  arc  Drudges,  clean  the  Houses  and  Dishes  after  all  go  to  Bed,  taking 
with  him  his  Portion  of  Food,  and  removing  before  Day-break."  § 

Of  this  singular  race  there  appears  to  have  been  two  kinds,  a  diminutive  and 
a  gigantic  species.  King  James,  in  his  Dxmonology,  published  in  1597,  tells  us, 
that  '*  the  spirit  called  Brownie,  appeared  like  a  rough  man,  and  haunted  diven 
houses  without  doing  any  evill,  but  doing  as  it  were  necessarie  turnes  up  and 
downe  the  house ;  yet  some  were  so  blinded  as  to  beleeve  that  their  house  was  all 
the  sonsier,  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there;"**  and  Martin, 
speaking  of  the  Isles  of  Shetland,  remarks,  that  **a  spirit,  by  the  country  people 
called  Browny,  was  frequently  seen  in  all  the  most  considerable  Families  in  these 
Isles  and  North  of  Scotland,  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  Man. "•}••$•  To  this  description 
of  Brownie,  Milton  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  **  drudging  Goblin  :" — 


**  the  lubbar-fiend, 


*  Who'  stretch' d  out  all  the  Chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  (ire  his  hairy  strength.'' 

But  the  most  common  tradition  with  regard  to  the  Brownie  is,  that,  in  point  of 
size,  he  was  similar  to  the  Fairy,  though  in  his  habits,  temper,  and  equipment, 
widely  different.  He  possessed  neither  the  weapons  nor  the  hostile  inclinations 
of  his  brother  Elves  ;  he  despised  their  gay  attire,  but  was  notorious  for  an  attach- 
ment to  dainty  food,  being  the  guardian  of  the  Dairy,  the  avowed  protector  of  the 
Bee,  and  a  constant  sharer  in  the  product  of  its  industry,  lie  loved  to  lurk  in 
hollow  trees  during  the  day,  or  in  the  recesses  of  some  old  mansion,  to  the  family 
of  which  he  would  attach  himself  for  centuries,  and  perform,  for  the  menials, 
during  the  night,  the  most  laborious  oflices. 

The  most  ample  and  interesting  account  of  this  kind-hearted  elf  has  been  given 

•  See  Scotft  Minstrehy 

t  "  Brown  dwarf,  that  o'er  the  muir-lond  straj**, 
Thy  name  to  KecUinr  IfU.*' 
"  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs.  who  stajs 

Beacath  the  heather  bell." — Scott's  Minstrelsy. 

Walsinffliam,  says  Dr.  Leydcn,  mentions  a  storjr  of  an  unfortunate  jouth,  whone  brains  were  ezlraetrd 
from  his  skull,  during  his  sleep,  by  this  inaliciouH  being.     P.  356. 

t  Rsway  on  Fairies,  p.  S7. 

$  Kirk,  after  mentioning  as  hit  fifth  curiositfy.  "A  being  Proof  of  I^ead,  Iron,  and  Silver  f*^  adds  the  foDow- 
inK  curious  notice  of  the  strong  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  music.  "Our  Northem-Hcntith,  andoitr 
Athole  Men  are  so  much  addicted  to  and  delighted  with  Harjis  and  Music,  as  if,  like  King  Saul,  they  vcre 
tiossessed  with  a  forrein  Spirit,  only  with  this  Difference,  that  Music,  did  put  Saul's  Play-fellow  a  sleep, 
hut  routed  and  awaked  our  Men.  vanquishing  their  own  Spiritt  at  Pleasure,  at  if  they  were  impotent  of  lU 
Powers,  and  unable  to  command  it;  for  wee  have  seen  some  poor  Beggars  of  them,  chattering  their  Teelfc 
for  Cold,  that  how  toon  they  saw  the  Fire,  and  heard  the  Harp,  leapt  throw  the  House  like  Qoatt  tad 
Salyrs."    P.  37, 88.  *  * 

*  *  The  Workes  of  Kins  Jamet,  folio,  1616,  p.  187. 

jt  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  p.  334 
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,0  US,   from  tradition,  by  Mr.   Cromek,  who  descril)es  tlic  Scotch  Brownie  as 

*  small  of  stature,  covered  with  short  curly  hair,  with  brown  matted  locks,  and 
1  brown  mantle  which  readied  to  the  knee,  with  a  hood  of  the  same  colour." 
After  ha\ing  finished  his  nightly  work,  which  was  usually  done  by  the  crowing 
^f  the  first  cock,  he  would  then,  relates  Mr.  Cromek, 

'^Come  into  the  farm-hall,  and  stretch  itseir  out  by  the  chimney,  sweaty,  dusty,  andfatiguMl. 
It  would  Like  up  the  plufT,  (a  piece  or  bored  boiir-tree  for  blowing  up  the  fire)  and,  stirring  out 
Ihe  red  embers,  turn  itself  till  it  was  rested  and  dried.  A  choice  bowl  of  sweet  cream,  with  combs 
of  honev,  was  set  in  an  accessible  place  :  this  was  given  as  its  hire;  and  it  was  willing  to  bo 
bribed,  though  none  durst  avow  the  inieniion  of  the  gift.  When  offered  meat  or  drink,  the 
Rrownic  instantly  departed,  bewailing  and  lamenting  itself,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  a  place  so  long 
its  habitation,  from  which  nothing  but  the  superior  power  of  fate  could  sever  it.  A  thrifty  good 
wife,  bavin;;  made  a  web  of  linsey-woolsey,  sewed  a  well-lined  mantle,  and  a  comfortable  hood, 
for  her  trusty  Crownie.  She  laid  it  down  in  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  and  cried  to  him  to  array 
himself,  lieing  commissioned  by  the  gods  to  relieve  mankind  under  the  drudgery  of  original  sin, 
he  was  forbidden  to  accept  of  wages  or  l)ribes.  He  instantly  departed,  bemoaning  himself  in  a  rhyme, 
which  tradition  has  faithfully  preserved  :  — 

^  A  new  mantle,  and  a  new  hood!  — 
Poor  Brownie  I  ye'll  ne'er  do  mair  gude  '. " 

''The  prosperity  of  the  family  seemed  to  depend  on  them,  and  was  at  their  disposal. — A  place, 
called  Liethin  Hall,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  the  hereditary  dwellinrr  of  a  noted  Rrownic.  He  had 
lived  there,  as  he  once  communicated,  in  contidence,  to  an  old  woman,  for  three  hundred  years. 
He  appeared  only  once  to  every  new  master,  and,  indeed,  seldom  showed  more  than  his  band  to 
any  one.  On  the  decease  of  a  beloved  master,  he  was  heard  to  make  moan,  and  would  not  par- 
lake  of  his  wonted  delicacies  for  many  days.  The  heir  of  the  land  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and 
took  possession  of  his  father's  inheritance.  The  faithful  Brownie  showed  himself,  and  proffered 
homage.  The  spruce  Laird  was  offended  to  see  such  a  famine-faced,  wrinkled  domestic,  and 
ordered  him  meal  and  deink,  with  a  new  suit  of  clean  livery.  The  Brownie  departed,  repeating 
aloud  and  frequently  these  ruin-boding  lines : — 

"  Ca,  cuUie,  ca ! 

A' (be  luck  o'  Liethin  lla* 
Uangs  wV  me  to  Bodslieck  I  la.*  *' 

"  Liethin  Ha'  was,  in  a  few  years,  in  ruins,  and  '  bonnie  Bodst)cck'  flourished  under  the  luck* 
bringing  patronage  of  the  Brownie. — 

'*  One  of  them,  in  the  olJen  times,  lived  with  IMaiwell,  Laird  of  Oalswinton,  doing  (en  men*» 
work,  and  keeping  the  servants  awake  at  nights  with  the  noisy  dirtiii;:  of  its  ellin  Hail.  The  Laird's 
daughter,  says  tradition,  was  the  conieliest  dame  in  all  the  holms  of  Nillisdale.  To  her  (he  Brow- 
nie was  much  attached  :  he  assisted  her  in  love  intrigue,  conveyin;:  her  from  her  high-tower  cham- 
ber to  the  trysting-lhorn  in  the  woods  and  back  again,  with  such  ligbt-heeled  celerity,  that  neither 
bird,  dog,  nor  servant  awoke. 

'*  He  undressed  her  for  the  matrimonial  bed,  and  served  her  so  handmaiden-like,  that  her 
female  attendant  had  nothing  to  do,  not  daring  even  to  fniger  her  mistress's  apparel,  lest  she  should 
pro\oke  the  Brownie's  resentment.  When  (he  pangs  of  (he  mother  seized  his  l)eloved  lady,  a 
servant  was  ordered  to  fetch  (he  '  cannie  wife,'  who  lived  across  the  Nilb.  The  night  was  dark 
as  a  December  night  could  be  ;  and  the  wind  was  heavy  amoug  the  groves  of  oak.  The  Brownit*, 
enraged  at  the  loitering  serving-man,  wrapped  himself  in  his  lady's  fur-cloak;  and,  though  the 
Nith  was  foaming  high-Hood,  bis  steed.  Impelled  by  supernatural  spur  and  whip,  passed  it  like  an 
arrow.  Mounting  the  dame  behind  him,  he  took  the  deep  water  back  again,  (o  the  amazement  of 
the  worthy  woman,  who  beheld  the  red  waves  tumbling  around  her,  yet  the  steed's  foot-locks  were 
dry.  *Ride  nae  by  the  auld  pool,'  quo'  she,  *  lest  we  should  meet  wi'  Brownie.' — He  replied, 

*  Fear  nae,  dame,  ye've  met  a'  the  Brownies  ye  will  meet. — Placing  her  down  at  the  hall  gate,  ho 
hutened  to  the  stable, *vbere  the  servant-lad  was  just  pulling  on  his  boots;  he  unbuckled  (ho 
bridle  from  his  steed,  and  gave  him  a  most  afllictin;;  drubbing. — 

*'  The  Brownie,  though  of  a  docile  disposition,  was  not  without  Us  pranks  and  merriment.  The 
Abbey-lands,  in  the  parish  of  New  Abbey,  were  ilie  residence  of  a  very  sportive  one.  He  loved 
lobe,  tietimes,  somewhat  mischievous. — Two  lasses,  having  made  a  fine  bowlful  of  buttered  brosr, 
had  taken  it  into  the  byre  to  sup,  while  it  was  yet  dark.  In  the  haste  of  concealment,  they  had 
brought  but  one  spoon  ;  so  they  placed  the  bowl  between  them,  and  took  a  spoonful  by  lams.  *  i 
hae  got  but  three  sups',  cried  the  one,  *  an  It's  a'  done  !*'    '  lt*s  a'  done,  indeed,'  cried  the  other. 
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*  Ha.  h« !'  Iaii;;hed  a  liiinl  voice,  '  Brownie  has  gotten  the  maist  o't.*    He  bad  judiciously  placed 
liiinself  belwceii  Ihein,  and  got  Ibc  spoon  Iwice  Tor  iheir  once.*'  * 

The  character  and  leading  features  of  this  benevolent  Fairy,  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  following  beautiful  stanza  by  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  in  supplying 
the  omissions  of  Collins,  thus  supposes  himself  addressing  the  friend  of  that 
exquisite  poet : — 

"  —  Sec !  recaird  by  thy  resistless  lay, 

Once  more  the  Brownie  shews  his  honest  face. 
Hail,  from  thy  wanderings  long,  my  much  lov'd  sprite, 

Ttiou  friend,  thou  lover  or  the  lowly,  hail ! 
Tell  in  what  realms  thou  sport*st  thy  merry  night, 

Trail'st  thy  long  mop,  or  whirl'st  the  mimic  flail, 
Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much-disordered  hall. 

While  the  tired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleeps, 
With  early  voice  to  drowsy  workman  call. 

Or  Inll  the  dame  while  mirth  his  vigils  keeps? 
'Twas  thus  in  Caledonia's  domes,  'tis  said. 

Thou  ply'dst  the  kindly  task  in  years  of  yore  : 
At  last,  in  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 

Spread  in  thy  nightly  cell  of  viands  store : 
Ne'er  was  thy  form  beheld  among  their  mountains  more.*^  f 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  '*  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy of  England,"  being  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and  through  the  same 
medium  as  the  Scottish  System,  which  we  have  just  delineated,  the  outlines  of 
both  will  be  found  very  similar.  Thus  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  etc.,  even,  with  the  exception  of  Spenser,  down  to  R.  Scot  and  Warner, 
whose  *' Albion's  England"  was  printed,  though  not  published,  in  1586,  the 
same  ideas  of  fairy-land,  the  same  infernal  origin,  and  variety  of  species,  the 
same  mischievous  and  terrific  character,  and  occasionally  the  same  frolic  and 
capricious  wantonness,  as  the  property  of  one  particular  genus,  may  be  readily 
detected. :[:  But  in  1593,  when  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  was  presented  to 
the  public,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  Mythology  which,  as  founded  on  the  Scandick 
superstitions,  had  been,  though  with  a  few  modlGcations,  so  long  prevalent  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  seems  to  have  received  such  vast  additions  from  the 
plastic  imagination  of  our  bard,  as,  though  rebuilt  on  the  traditions  of  the  **  olden 
time,*'  justly  to  merit,  by  their  novelty  and  poetic  beauty,  the  title  of  the  English 
System,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  still  lingers  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland. 

The  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  have  been  truly  denominated  the  favourite  children 
of  his  romantic  fancy,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  his  works  has  he  exhibited  a 
more  creative  and  visionary  pencil,  or  a  finer  tone  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  bodying 
forth  "  these  airy  nothings,"  and  in  giving  them,  in  brighter  and  ever-durable 
tints,  once  more 

**  A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Of  his  unlimited  sway  over  this  delightful  world  of  ideal  forms,  no  stronger 
proof  can  be  given,  than  that  he  has  imparted  an  entire  new  cast  of  character  to 
the  beings  whom  he  has  evoked  from  its  bosom,  purposely  omitting  the  darker 
shades  of  their  character,  and,  whilst  throwing  round  them  a  flood  of  li^ht,  play- 
ful, yet  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  endowing  them  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
purity  and  benevolence.  In  fact,  he  not  only  dismisses  altogether  the  fairies  of 
a  malignant  nature,  but  clothes  the  milder  yet  mixed  tribe  of  his  predecessors 

*  RemaioB  of  Nitbtdale  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  330,  381,  et  seq. 
t  CollinMN  Poems,  Sharpe'M  edition,  p.  105. 

\  That  Warner**  Fairy-land  wa«  iu  tlic  iuferiial  regions,  is  sufficientlj  proved  from  the  foflowiag 
lioet : — 

**The  Eivet,  and  Fairies,  taking  fista. 
Did  hop  a  merrie  round  : 
And  Cerberus  liad  lap  ciii)ncli  : 
.\iid  Charon  leasure  found.'^ —    Chalmerss  English  Poets^  \t\.  iv.  p.  458. 
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with  a  more  fascinating  sportivcness,  and  with  a  much  larger  share  of  unalloyed 
goodness. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  species  he  has  accurately  marked  where  Puck, 
«inder  some  apprehension,  observes  to  Oberon,  that  the  night  is  waning  fast, 
that  Auroras  harbinger  appears,  and  that  the  ^^  damned  spirits  all"  are  flitting 
to  their  beds,  adding,  that 

**  For  fear  lest  day  abould  look  (heir  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselTes  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow*d  night;** 

to  which  Oberon  immediately  replies, — 

^  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 

I  with  the  morning's  lore  hare  ott  made  sport ; 

And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 

Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red, 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 

Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams.*^        Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Of  the  originality  of  Shakspeare  in  the  delineation  of  this  tribe  of  spirits,  or 
Fairies,  nothing  more  is  required  in  proof,  than  a  combination  or  grouping  of  the 
principal  features;  a  picture  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  Scandick  system 
and  that  which  had  been  built  upon  it  in  England  and  Scotland  previous  to  his 
own  time,  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  grace,  amenity,  and  beauty,  and  with 
what  an  exuberant  store  of  novel  imagery,  he  has  decorated  these  phantoms  of 
the  Gothic  mythology. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Faiery,  who,  in  Chaucer,  are  identified  with  the  Pluto 
and  Proserpina  of  hell,*  are,  under  the  appellations  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  f 
drawn  by  Shakspeare  in  a  very  amiable  and  pleasing  light ;  for,  though  jealous 
of  each  other,  they  are  represented  as  usually  employed  in  alleviating  the  dis-* 
tresses  of  the  worthy  and  unfortunate.  Their  benign  influence,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  extended  over  the  physical  powers  of  nature ;  for  Titania  tells  her  Lord, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  jealous  brawls,  a  strange  distemperature  had  seized 
the  elements : — 

**  The  seasons  alter ;  hoary-headed  firosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hyem^schio,  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.   The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  chiding  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which : 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes. 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissention ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original.*^  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

It  appears  even  that  the  fairy-practice  of  purloining  children,  which,  in  every 
previous  system  of  this  mythology,  had  been  carried  on  from  malignant  or  self-^ 
interested  motives,  was  in  Titania  the  result  of  humanity  and  compassion  :  thus 
when  Oberon  begs  her   ^Mittle  changeling  boy"  to  be  his  henchman,  she  an* 


(I 


Set  your  heart  at  rest. 


The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night. 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune^s  yellow  sands. 


*  The  Marchantes  Tale,  vide  Chalmers's  Eaglith  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  77^  col.  1,  p.  78,  col.  2. 

+  Oberam,  or,  more  properly  Auberamn  htM  been  derived,  by  some  antic|uaricfii,  from  **  tambt  du  jour ;  ^ 
And  Mah  his  Queen,  frr»m  amabiih,  no  that  lucidify  and  amiability^  their  characteristics,  as  delineated  by 
Shakspeare,  nuj  be  traced  in  their  uames. 
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Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 

When  we  have  laiigh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 

And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind : 

Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait, 

(Following  her  womb,  then  rich  with  my  yoang  squire) 

Would  imitate;  and  sail  upon  the  land. 

To  retch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 

As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 

But  she  being  mortal,  or  that  boy  did  die : 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy  : 

And,  Tor  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him.''  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  expression  in  this  passage  ^^  being  mortal,"  as  applied  to  the  changeling  5 
niother,  in  contradistinction  to  the  unchangeable  state  of  the  Fairies,  may  bt^ 
added  to  Mr.  Ritson*s  instances,  *  as  another  decisive  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
Shakspeare*s  elves;  but  when  that  commentator  asserts,  that  the  Fairies  of  the 
common  people  **  were  never  esteemed  otherwise,"  he  has  gone  too  far,  at  leasl 
if  he  meant  to  include  the  people  of  Scotland ;  for  Kirk  expressly  tells  us,  that 
the  Scottish  Fairies  are  morlal :  "  they  are  not  subject,"  he  remarks,  *'  losoro 
Sicknesses,  but  dwindle  and  decay  at  a  certain  Period,  all  about  ane  Age ;"  and 
still  "more  decidedly  has  he  remarked  their  destiny,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'*at  what  Period  of  Time  do  they  die?" — **  They  are,"  he  replies,  **of  more 
refyn*d  Bodies  and  Intellectiinlls  then  wee,  and  of  far  less  heavy  and  corruptive 
Humours  (which  cause  a  Dissolution),  yet  many  of  their  Lives  being  dissonant 
to  right  Reason  and  their  own  Laws,  and  their  Vehicles  not  being  wholly  frie  of 
Lust  and  Passion,  especially  of  the  more  spiritiiall  and  hautie  Sins,  they  pass  (after 
a  long  healthy  Lyfe)  into  ane  Orb  and  Receptacle  fitted  for  their  Degree,  till  they 
come  under  the  general  Cognizance  of  the  last  Day."*}- 

Like  the  Lios-alfar  or  Bright  Elves  of  the  Goths,  the  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  de- 
lighted in  conferring  blessings,  in  prospering  the  household,  and  in  rendering  the 
olTspring  of  virtuous  love,  fortunate,  lair,  and  free  from  blemish  :  thus  the  first 
fruit  of  the  re-union  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  is  a  benediction  on  the  house  of 
Theseus  : 

**  Now  thou  and  1  are  new  in  amity ; 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly. 
Dance  in  dnkc  Theseus^  house  triumphantly. 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity ;  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

an  intention  which  is  carried  into  execution  at  the  close  of  the  play,  where  thi$ 
kind  and  gentle  race,  entering  the  mansion  at  midnight — 

"  Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace,"— 

.  receive  the  following  directions  from  their  benevolent  monarch  : — 

•*  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray,'*  &c.         Act  ▼.  sc.  2. 

How  different  this  from  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  their  brother  elves  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  Kirk  tells  us,  that  *^  they  are  ever  readiest  to  go  on  hurtfull 
Errands,  but  seldom  will  be  the  Messengers  of  great  Good  to  Men."  -^ 

But  not  only  were  the  Fairies  of  our  bard  the  friends  and  protectors  of  virtue, 
they  were  also  the  punishers  of  guilt  and  sensuality;  and,  contrary  to  the  then 
commonly  entertained  ideas  of  their  infernal  origin,  and  anti-christian  habits, 
were  the  avowed  patrons  of  piety  and  prayer  :  "  Go  you,"  exclaims  the  personifier 
of  one  of  these  liny  moralists,  addressing  his  companions,  "black,  grey,  green 
and  white,'* 


««  ri 


Go—  and  where  you  lind  a  maid, 


That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said. 


*  The  Quip  Modcut,  8vo,  17»8.  p.  I*.  f  Ewaj  on  Fairies,  p.  8,  and  p.  44w 

i  E«»ay  on  Fnirici^,  p.  7,  8. 
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Raise  up  the  organs  or  her  fantasy, 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 

But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sim , 

Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins— 

But,  stay ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth  :— 

With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end  : 

If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 

And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 

It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart  :** 

iroof  of  his  iniquity,  they  proceed  to  punishmenl,  pinching  him,  and  sing- 
corn, 

**  Fye  on  sinful  fantasy ! 
Kye  on  lust  and  luxury !  "  &c.-— Ifeiry  Wivet  of  Windiwr.  Act  ▼.  tc.  5. 

love  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  were,  as  attributes  of  the  Fairies, 
at  measure,  if  not  altogether,  the  gifts  of  Shakspeare,  at  least  we  regard 
ythology  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Britain,  whether  we  refer  to  the  Scottish 
or  to  that  which  existed  among  our  own  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Warner, 
our  familiarity  with  the  picture  is  now  such,  owing  to  the  popularity  of 
inal  artist  and  the  consequent  number  of  his  copyists  on  the  same  subject, 
assign  it  a  date  much  anterior  to  its  real  source. 

I  moral  and  liencvolcnt  character  of  these  children  of  fancy  be,  in  a  great 

the  creation  of  Shakspeare,  the  imagery  which  he  has  employed  in  de- 

;  their  persons,  manners,  and  occupations,  will  be  deemed  not  less  his 

*  oflspnng,  nor  inferior  in  beauty,  novelty,  and  wildness  of  painting,  to 

ich  the  magic  of  his  pencil  has  diflused  over  every  other  part  of  his  vi- 

world.     Thus,   in  imparting  to  us  an  idea  of  the  diminutive  size  of  his 

with  what  picturesque  minutiae  has  he  marked  his  sketch  1     Speaking 

Itercation  between  Oberon  and  Titania,  he  mentions,  as  one  of  its  results. 


**  all  their  elves,  for  fear. 


Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there  :**  * 

delineates  Ariel  as  sleeping  in  a  cowslip's  bell,  as  living  merrily  **  under 
isom  that  hangs  on  the  bough,*'  and  flying  after  summer  mounted  on  the 
the  bat.  f 

;cordance  with  this  smallness  of  stature,  are  all  their  accompaniments  and 
ments  contrived,  with  the  most  admirable  proportion  and  the  most  vivid 
ition.  Their  dress  tinted  '^  green  and  white,"  :t^  is  constructed  of  the 
\  of  rear-mice,"  §  and  their  wrappers  of  the  **  snake's  enamelled  skin ;"  ** 
doners  of  this  queen  are  "the  cowlips  tall;"f  f  her  lackeys,  Peas-blossom„ 
,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed ;  \-\.  her  lamps  the  green  lustre  of  the  glow- 
§§  and  her  quipage,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  frolic  imagina- 
thus  minutely  drawn: 

"  O,  then,  I  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman,**  &c.  *** 

e  various  occupations  and  amusements  assigned  to  the  Fairies,  the  most 
t  which  tradition  has  preserved,  has  been  that  of  dancing  at  midnight, 
hand  in  a  circle,  a  diversion  common  to  every  system  of  this  mythology, 
sh  Shakspeare  perhaps  flrst  described  with  graphic  precision.  The  scenery 
for  this  sport,  in  which — ? 


inmer'NiKht'ii  Dream,  aet  ii.  tc.  1. 

'  Vf'vien  of  Windsor,  act  t.  sc.  6. 

iL  ae.  3. 

ji.  ae.  1. 

neo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  nc.  4* 


Tempest,  act  t.  sc.  1. 
MidMimmer-Nigbt'i  Dream,  aet  ii.  sc.  3. 

Actii.  sc  1. 

Act  iii.  sc  1. 
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^  To  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind,'* 

was,  we  arc  told  by  Titania, 

**  ou  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 

By  pared  fountain,  or  by  rashy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea,**  * 

and  the  light  of  the  moon  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  their  festivity, — 

**  Ye  elves    ■     ■         you  demy  puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites."  t 

These  ringlets,  the  consequence  of  the  fairy  footing,  our  author  has  particularly 
noticed  in  the  following  lines,  adding  some  striking  imagery  on  the  use  to  which 
(lowers  were  applied  by  this  sprightly  race:  — 

—  **  Nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  cxpressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Hony  soit  qni  mal  y  pense,  write 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knight-hoods  bending  knee  : 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.^  % 

To  preserve  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  these  ringlets  by  supplying  them  with 
moisture,  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  Titania's  train  :  thus  a  fairy  in  her  ser* 
vice  is  represented  as  telling  Puck — 

**  1  do  wander  every  where, 
Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green, '^  § 

The  general  amusements  of  the  tribe,  independent  of  their  moonlight  dance, 
arc  very  impressively  and  characteristicallv  enumerated  in  the  subsequent  lines:— 

"  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back ;— and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew."  ** 

But  the  most  astonishing  display  of  the  sportive  and  illimitable  fancy  of  our 
poet  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  ministration  and  offices  ascribed  to  those 

•  Midfummer-Night'ii  Dream,  actii.  sc.  3. 

t  Tempest,  act  v.  so.  1 — Thus  Milton,  in  conformity  with  these  passages,  describes  hit  fairy  nighl- 
•cene : — 

•«  Paery  elves, 

Whose  midnight  revelR,  by  a  forest  aide. 

Or  fountain,  some  belated  peamnt  sees. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over-head  the  moon 

Kits  arbitrens,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course ;  thej,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear," 

Todd's  Mihon,  9d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  S69 

Tlie  music  here  alluded  to  is  beautifully  described,  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  Scottish  Fairies,  is  Hir 
John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland :— **  Notwithstanding  the  progressive  increase  of  knowlcdft, 
and  proportional  decay  of  superstition  in  the  Highlands,  these  genii  are  still  supposed  by  Bumy  of  Uie 
people  to  exist  in  the  woods  and  sequestered  vdlevs  of  the  mountains,  where  ihej  frequently  appear  to 
the  lonely  traveller,  clothed  in  Ereen,  with  dishevelled  hair  floating  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  (kces  nwie 
blooming  than  the  vermeil  blush  of  a  summer  morning.  At  night  in  particular,  when  fisoey  assimilalcs  to 
its  own  preconceived  ideas,  every  apbearaoee,  and  everj  sound,  the  wanderinjg  enthusiast  is  frcqueully 
«:nterlained  by  their  mu^ic,  more  melooioiis  than  he  ever  before  heard."    Vol.  xii.  p.  109.  note. 

i  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor,  act  \.  sc.  5.  §  Midsummer-Night's  Dfeam,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

*•  Tem/K'«t  sot  V.  sc.  1. 
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who  arc  employed  about  the  person,  or  e^cecuting  th^  mandates,  of  their 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  business  of  one  of  her  retinue  to  attend  to 
oration  of  her  majesty's  pensioners,  the  cowlips  tall ; 

**  In  their  gold  coatB  spots  you  see ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
/  muitt  go  geek  eome  dew-dropt  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip* s  eary*  * 

her  duty,  not  less  important,  was  to  lull  their  mistress  asleep  on  the  bosom 
)let  or  a  musk-rose :  — 

^  I  know  a  bank  virhereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luuh  woodbine^ 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine  : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
LuWd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight.^  Act  ii.  sc   9. 

again,  with  still  greater  wildness  of  imagination,  but  with  the  utmost  pro- 
and  adaptation  of  imagery,  are  they  drawn  in  the  performance  of  similar 
ns: — 

^  Titania.     Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song  ; 
'i*hen,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits:  sing  me  noio  asleep: 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest** 

song  is  equally  in  character,  as  it  forbids,  in  admirable  adherence  to  poetical 
nd  consistency,  the  approach  of  every  insect  or  reptile,  that  might  be  deemed 
:o  annoy  the  repose  of  such  a  delicate  and  diminutive  being,  while  Philomel 
ked  to  add  her  delicious  chaunt  to  the  soothing  melody  of  fairy  voices: — 

^  1  Fai.     You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue. 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen : 
Newts,  and  blindworms,  do  not  wrong ; 

Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : "  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

I  scene,  beautiful  and  appropriate  as  it  is,  is  yet  surpassed,  in  originality 
lyfulness  of  fancy,  by  the  passage  in  which  Titania  gives  directions  to  her 
ints  for  their  conduct  to  Bottom,  to  whom  she  had  previously  ofTered  their 
nee,  promising  that  they  should  fetch  him  **  jewels  from  the  deep:** 

^  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricots,  and  dewberries,"  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

working  of  Oberon*s  enchantment  on  Titania,  who  '^  straightway  lov*d  an 
nd  led  him  to  *'  her  close  and  consecrated  bower,"  and  the  interview  between 
1,  her  fairy  majesty,  and  her  train,  though  connected  with  so  many  super- 
1  imaginings,  have  been  transferred  to  the  canvas  by  Fuseli  with  a  felicity 
has  embodied  the  very  thoughts  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  may  on  this 
t  be  said  to  have  placed  the  genius  of  the  painter  almost  on  a  level  with  that 
poet,  so  wonderfully  has  he  Hxed  the  illusive  creations  of  his  great  original, 
this  detail  of  fairy  occupation,  must  be  added  another  feature,  on  which 
)eare  has  particularly  dwelt,  namely,  the  attention  of  the  tribe  to  clean- 
thus  Puck,  on  entering  the  palace  of  Theseus,  exclaims, — 


Not  a  mouse 


Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house  : 


Midsiiimmor  Night's  Dream,  act  ii.  tfc.  1. 
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/  am  tent,  with  brocm,  before. 

To  sweep  the  duet  behind  the  door:''  Act  ▼.  sc.  2. 

and  similar  care  and  neatness  are  enjoined  the  elves  who  haunt  the  towcw  of 
Windsor : — 

" About,  about ; 

Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room  ;— 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  fiotoer.* 

No  one  could  aspire  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Fairies  who  was  slovenly 
or  personally  impure;  punishment,  indeed,  awaited  all  who  thus  ofTended;  even 
the  majesty  of  Mah  herself  condescended 

**  To  bake  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hair ;"  t 

and  Cricket,  tlie  fairy,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  chimnies  of  Windsor, 
receives  the  following  injunction  :— 

**  Where  fires  thou  find*st  unraked,  and  hearths  unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery.** 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  fairy  superstition,  as  given  us  by  Shakspeare, 
it  remains  to  consider  his  description  of  Puck  or  Robin  Good-fellow,  the  confi- 
dential servant  of  Oberon,  an  elf  orincubus  of  a  mixed  and  very  peculiar  character. 
This  quaint,  frolicksome,  and  often  mischievous  sprite,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pounded of  the  qualities  ascribed  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury  to  his  Goblin  Grant,  and 
to  his  Portnni^  two  species  of  demons  whom  he  describes,  both  in  name  and 
character,  as  denizens  of  England ;  of  the  benevolent  propensities  attributed  by 
Agricola  to  the  Guteli,  Cobali,  or  Brownies  of  Germany,  and  of  additional  features 
and  powers,  the  gift  and  creation  of  our  bard. 

A  large  portion  of  these  descriptions  of  the  German  writers,  and  of  his  coun- 
tryman Gervase,  Shakspeare  would  fmd  in  Reginald  Scot,  and  from  their  uoioii 
with  the  product  of  his  own  fancy,  has  arisen  the  Puck  of  the  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  a  curious  amalgamation  of  the  fairy,  the  brownie,  and  the  hob- 
goblin, whom  Burton  calls  **a  bigger  kind  of  fairy,"  :t^  Scot's  vocabulary  of  the 
fairy  tribe  is  singularly  copious,  including  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  ap|)ellations 
which  have  been  bestowed,  with  more  or  less  propriety,  on  this  Proteus  of  the 
Gothic  elves. — **In  our  childhood,"  he  observes,  **  our  mothers' maids  have  so 
terrified  us  with — bull-beggers,  spirits,  urchens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans, 
faunes,  sylens,  kit  with  the  cansticke,  dwarfes,  imps,  nymphes,  changlings,  in- 
cubus, Robin  Good-fellowe,  the  spoone,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell 
waine,  the  tier  drake,  the  puckle  Tomthombe,  hob  goblin,  Tom  tumbler,  boneless, 
and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  owne  shadowes."  § 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  is  introduced  by  a  term 
not  found  in  this  catalogue: — "Farewell,  thou  Lob  of  Spirits,"  says  the  fairy  to 
him  in  their  first  interview, — a  title  which,  as  we  shall  perceive  hereafter,  could 
not  be  meant  to  imply,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposed,  either  inactivity  of  body  or 


*  Merrj  Wives  of  Windsor,  act.  t.  bc.  5.  f  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act.  i,  lo.  4. 

%  BurUin'ti  account  of  the  Fairies,  first  published  in  16l7j  is  given  with  his  usual  erudition,  and  the  part 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  proceeds  thus : — '*  A  Digger  kind  there  is  of  them  (fairie»),  called  with  us  Hobgoblia», 
and  Robin  GcmmI  fellows,  that  would  in  those  superxtitious  times,  grind  corn  for  a  mesM  of  milk,  cut  wood, 
w  do  any  manner  of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  Irons  in  those  ^futUan  iMles  of  Lyparm,  i> 
former  a^es,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.  Tholosauus  calls  them  TruUos  and  Oetulos,  and  >aitk, 
that  in  hiH  dayes  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  France.  Dithmorus  BleskeniuN,  iu  hiM  description  of 
Inland,  reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  iu  every  ftiniily  they  have  yet  some  such  familiar  spiritsi;  and 
Fcrlix  Malleolus  in  his  book  de  Crudel.  Daemon,  affirms  m  much,  that  thcNe  Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very 
common  in  Norway,  and  seen  to  do  drudsery  work,  to  draw  wntcr,  saith  Wierus,  lib.  i.  cap.39,drefs  meat 
(K  any  such  thing."  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  f<)l.  7th  edit.,  1076,  p.  S9,  col.  1. 

§  'I'hc  Discoverie  of  Witchraft,  4io,  1584,  p  IW,  153. 
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?ss  of  mind,  for  Puck  was  occasionally  swifter  than  the  wind,  and  notorious, 
e  immediately  subsequent  passage  informs  us,  for  his  shrewdness  and  in- 
ity: — 

^  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite,*^ 

the  fairy,  after  bestowing  the  above  title, 

**  Or  else  yoQ  are  that  ti/trewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
CalPd  Robin  Good-fellow;" 

hen  proceeds  to  characterise  him  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  functions: — 


— "  Are  you  not  he, 

That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  churn; 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm; 
Mislead  night-wandcrers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  liobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck  : 
Are  you  not  he  ?  '* 

terrogatory  to  which  he  replies  in  the  following  terms: 

"  Thou  speak'st  aright; 


1  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, '^  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

e  greater  part  of  these  frolicks  may  be  traced  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Agricola, 
>col:  the  **  misleading  night-wanderers,"  for  instance,  'Maughing  at  their 
,"  and  **  neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal,"  feats  which  Puck  afterwards 
again  enumerates, — 

"  rU  follow  you,  ni  lead  you  about  a  round, 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier; 
Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn. 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn."— 

cpressly  attributed  by  Gervase  to  the  goblins  whom  he  has  termed  Grant 
^ortuni: — '*Est  in  Anglia  quoddam  da>monum  genus,  quod  suo  idiomatc 
t  nominant  adinstar  pulli  equini  anniciili,  tibiis  erectum  oculis  scintillan- 
"  etc. — **  Cum — inter  ambiguas  noctis  tenebras  Angli  solitarii  quandoque 
mt,  Portunus  nonnunquam  invisus  equitanti  sosq  copulat,  et  cum  diutius 
atur  euntem,  tandem  loris  arreptis  equum  in  latum  ad  nianum  ducit,  in  quo 
nfixos  volutatur,  portunus  exiens  cachinnum  facit,  et  sic  hujuscemodi  luditrio 
nam  simplicitatem  deridet."  * 

B  domestic  offices  and  drudgery  which  Puck  delighted  to  perform  for  his 
rites,  are  mentioned  by  Lavaterus  as  belonging  to  his  Fairies  of  the  Earth ; 
^ricola  to  his  Cobali  and  Guteli,  and  by  Scot  to  his  Incubi  and  Virunculi. 
the  first  of  these  writers  observes,  in  the  words  of  the  English  translation  of 
that 

en  imagine  there  be  certayne  elves  or  fairies  of  the  earth,  and  tell  many  straange  and 
loos  tales  of  them,  which  they  have  heard  of  their  grandmothers  and  mothers,  bowe  Ibey 
tpeared  unto  thote  of  the  houses  have  done  tervice,  have  rocked  the  eradetl,  and  (which 
oe  of  good  lack)  do  continually  tary  in  the  houte  ;-{-  and  he  sabscqaenlly  gives  us  from 
a  the  following  passage  : — ".There  be  some  (demons)  very  mild  and  gentle,  whome  some 
Germans  call  Cobali,  as  the  Grecians  do,  because  they  he  as  it  were  apes  and  counterfeiters 
:  for  they  leaping,  and  skipping  for  Joy  do  laughe,  and  ssme  as  though  they  did  many 
when  in  very  dsde  they  doo  nothing. -—Some  other  call  them  Gives  ; — they  are  not  mucb 

e  de  Otiis  Imperialibus,  dec.  iii.  cap.  61.  62 

3ho9tc^  and  Spirites  wnlking  by  nyght,  4to,  1&72,  p.  49. 
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unlike  onto  tbote  whom  the  Germans  call  Outeli,  bycaose  they  saeme  lo  bcare  good  affKtioB 
towards  men,  for  they  keepe  horses,  and  do  other  necessary  businesse.'*  * 

The  resemblance  which  these  descriptions  bear  both  to  the  Brownie  of  the 
Scotch  and  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  are  very  evident:  but  the  combination  and 
similitude  are  rendered  still  more  apparent  in  the  words  of  Scot ;  the 

'*  Viruncull  terrei."  says  he,  *'  are  such  as  was  Robin  good  fellowe,  that  would  supplie  the 
office  of  servants,  speciallie  of  maids ;  as  to  make  a  fier  in  the  morning,  sweepe  the  house,  grind 
mustard  and  malt,  drawe  water,  &c.  ;"t  ^^^  speaking  of  the /nni6uf,  he  adds: — *'ln  deede 
your  grandams  maitles  were  wont  to  set  a  boll  of  miike  before  him  and  his  cousine  RobiB  goad- 
fellow,  for  grinding  of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight :  and  you  have  also 
heard  that  he  would  chc^e  exceedingly,  if  the  maid  or  goodirife  of  the  house,  having  eampatnm 
on  his  nttkednette^  laid  ante  clothes  for  him^  beesides  hiif  wesse  of  while  bread  andmilke,  whirk 
ira£  his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  ease  he  sailh;  What  hate  we  here?  Hemten^  hamten^  here 
will  I  never  more  tread  nor  stampen"  X 

The  lines  in  italics  point  out  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  tbe 
Brownie,  while  the  preceding  parts,  and  the  last  word  of  the  quotation,  are  in 
unison,  both  with  the  passages  just  transcribed  from  our  poet,  and  with  that 
expression  of  Puck,  where,  describing  to  Oberon  the  terror  and  dispersion  of  the 
rustic  comedians,  he  says — 

"  And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o*er  and  o'er  one  falls." 

It  may  be  also  remarked,  the  idea  of  fixing  **an  ass*s  nowF'  on  Bottom's  head, 
is  most  probably  taken  from  Scot,  who  gives  us  a  very  curious  receipt  for  this 
singular  oietamorphosis.§ 

So  far,  then,  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  is  in  conforn}ity  with  the  tales  of  tradition, 
and  of  preceding  writers  ;  he  is  the  ** Goblin  fear'd  in  field  and  town;****  who 
loves  all  things  best  *Uhat  befal  preposterously,**  and  who,  even  when  the  poet 
wrote,  had  not  ceased  to  excite  apprehension  ;  for  Scot  hath  told  us,  nine  years 
before  the  era  of  the  Midsummer-Night*s  Dream,  that  Robin  Good-fellowe  ceaseth 
now  to  be  much  feared.ff 

But  to  these  traits  of  customary  character,  Shakspeare  has  added  some  which 
greatly  modify  the  picture,  and  which  have  united  to  the  '*  drudging  goblin,**  and 
to  the  demon  of  mischievous  frolic,  duties  and  functions  of  a  very  diiferent  cast. 
He  is  the  messenger,  :)::t^  and  trusty  servant§§of  the  fairy  king,  by  whom,  in  these 
capacities,  he  is  called  gentle***  and  good,  -J-f  f  and  he  combines  with  all  his  here- 
ditary attributes,  the  speed,  the  legerity,  and  the  intellectual  skill  of  the  highest 
order  of  the  fairy  world.    Accordingly  when  Oberon  says — 


he  replies. 


u 


**  Fetch  me  this  herb  :  and  be  thou  here  again. 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league ;  "* 

ril  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes  ; "  Act  ii.  so.  *2. 


*  Of  Ghokte^  and  Spirites  walkin;;  by  nyght,  4to,  1753,  p.  75. 

i  Divcoverie  of  Witchcraft,  4to,  1564,  p.  521.  |  Discoverle,  p.  85 

«  ^  Cut  of  the  head  of  a  horie  or  ao  asse  (before  they  be  dead),  otherwise  the  vertue  or  strength  thereof 
wUi  be  the  lesse  effectuall,  and  make  an  earthen  vetiRell  of  fit  capacitie  to  couteine  the  same,  aiid  let  it  be 
filled  with  the  oile  and  (at  thereof;  cover  it  close,  and  dawbe  it  over  with  lome :  let  it  boile  over  a  aoft  ficr 
three  daies  continuallie,  that  the  fleith  boiled  may  ruu  iuto  oile,  so  as  the  bare  bones  may  be  seene :  bcate 
the  haire  into  powder,  and  mingle  the  same  with  tlie  oile ;  and  annoint  the  heads  of  the  ttandera  bj,  wmk 
they  shall  tccme  to  have  horses  or  asxes  heads.*'— Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1594,  p.  315. 

**  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

+t  Diacoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1684.— Epistle  to  the  Readers,  in  which  he  afterwards  speaks  of  "the  wast 
of  Robin  Ooodfellowe  and  the  fairies,  which  were  woont  to  mainteine  chat,  and  the  common  peoples  talke 
in  this  behalfe." 

%\  **  Ob.    Here  cwmes  my  messenger.'^—  Midsummsr-Nighi^s  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

§§  "  Puck.     Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall  do  so."— Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

•  •  •  "06.    My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :"— Act  ii.  sc.  8. 

ttt  "  Ob.    Welcome,  good  Robin."— Act  iv.  sc.  1. 
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and  again,  on  receiving  commission  from  the  same  quarter: — 


**  Obe,     About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind  : 
Puck,    I  go,  1  go ;  look,  how  I  go ; 

Swiher  than  arrow  Oom  the  Tartarus  bow.'* 


Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


Upon  the  whole  we  may  be  allowed,  from  the  preceding  dissertation,  to  con- 
sider the  following  series  of  circumstances  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  offsets: 
namely,  that  the  patn'a  of  our  popular  system  of  fairy  mythology,  was  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula;  that,  on  its  admission  into  this  country,  it  gradually  underwent 
various  modifications  through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  introduction  of 
classical  associations,  and  the  prevalence  of  feudal  manners  ;  but  that  ultimately 
two  systems  became  established ;  one  in  Scotland,  founded  on  the  wild  and  more 
terrific  parts  of  the  Gothic  mythology,  and  the  other  in  England,  built,  indeed, 
on  the  same  system,  but  from  a  selection  of  its  milder  features,  and  converted  by 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  into  one  of  the  most  lovely  creations  of  a  sportive 
imagination.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  success  of  our  bard  in  expanding  and 
colouring  the  germs  of  Gothic  fairyism;  in  assigning  to  its  tiny  agents  new  attri- 
butes and  powers  ;  and  in  clothing  their  ministration  with  the  most  light  and  ex- 
quisite imagery,  that  his  portraits,  in  all  their  essential  parts,  have  descended  to 
us  as  indissolubly  connected  with,  and  indeed  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  forming 
our  ideas  of  the  fairy  tribe. 

The  canvas,  it  is  true,  which  he  stretched,  has  been  since  expanded,  and  new 
groups  have  been  introduced ;  but  the  outline  and  the  mode  of  colouring  which 
he  employed,  have  been  invariably  followed.  It  is,  in  short,  to  his  picture  of  the 
fairy  world,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  **Nymphidia"  of  Drayton;*  the  **  Robin 
Goodfellow"  of  Jonson  ;f  the  miniatures  of  Fletcher  and  Browne  ;i^  the  full-length 
portraits  of  Herrick;§  the  sly  allusions  of  Corbet,  **  and  the  spirited  and  pictu- 
resque sketches  of  Milton. ff 

To  Shakspeare,  therefore,  as  the  remodellcr,  and  almost  the  inventor  of  our 
fairy  system,  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  addressed  the  elegant  compliment 
which  Browne  has  paid  to  Occleve,  certainly  inappropriate  as  applied  to  that 
rugged  imitator  of  Chaucer,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  our 
bard,  and  delightfully  expressive  of  what  we  may  conceive  would  be  the  gratitude, 
were  such  testimony  possible,  of  these  children  of  his  playful  fancy: — 


Many  timet  he  hath  been  seene 
With  the  faeries  on  the  greene. 
And  to  them  his  pipe  did  sound 
As  they  danced  in  a  round ; 
Mickle  solace  would  they  make  hira, 
And  at  midnight  often  wake  him  ; 
And  convey  him  from  his  roome 
To  a  fielde  of  yellow  broome. 
Or  into  the  meadowes  where 


Mints  perfume  the  gentle  aire, 

And  where  Flora  spreads  her  treasure. 

There  they  would  beginn  their  measure. 

If  itchanc'd  night's  sable  shrowds 

Muffled  Cynthia  up  in  clowds, 

Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him, 

And  from  breakes  and  quagmires  free  him. 

There  are  few  such  swaines  as  he 

Now  a  days  for  harmonie."^ 


*  This  beautiful  and  hiKhly  fanciful  poem  could  not  certainly  have  been  written  before  1605;  for  the 
Doa  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  which  was  first  published  in  Spain  during  the  above  year,  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  stanzas  i  and  Mr.  Malone  tniiika  that  the  earliest  edition  of  the  N>mphidia  was  printe<l 
ia  1619. 

t  Peek  attributes  this  song  to  Ben  Jonson ;  and  Percy  observes,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended for  some  masque. — Reliques,  vol.  iii.  p.  SOS.  ed.  1604. 

i  See  Fletcher's  Faithful!  Shepherdess,  and  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

f  Herriek,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  work,  seems  more  particularly  to  have  delighted  in  drawmc  the 
manners  and  eostume  of  the  fairv  world. — He  has  devoted  several  of  his  most  elaborate  poems  to  these 
sportive  creations  of  fancy.  Under  the  titles  of  The  Fairy  Temple,  Oberon's  Palace,  The  Fairy  Queen, 
aad  Oberon's  Feast,  a  variety  of  curious  and  minute  imagery  is  appositely  introduced  -^LiUrary  Hours, 
3d  edit  vol.  iii,  p.  86.  To  these  may  be  added  another  elegantly  descriptive  piece,  entitled,  King  Obe- 
roo's  Apparel,  written  by  Sir  John  Mennis,  and  publishcil  m  The  Musaruin  Deliciv,  or  The  Muses  Re- 
ereatifm,  1666. 

**  In  his  political  balUd  entiUed  The  Fairies  Farewell. 


-j-f  Vide  L'AUegro,  and  the  occasional  skctehes  in  Paradise  Lost  and  Corous. 

iX  See  Shephenl's  Pipe,  Eglogue  1.    Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  316.  col.  2. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Obserrations  on  Romeo  and  Juliet :  on  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  on  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yt- 
rona  ;  on  King  Rirhard  the  Third  ;  on  King  Richard  the  Second ;  on  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Parte  Firat  and  Second;  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice:  and  on  Hamlet — Dissertation  on  the 
Agency  of  Spirits  and  Apparitions,  and  on  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet, 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  chronological  series  of  our  authors  plays,  we 
must  ever  hold  in  mind,  that,  in  general,  nothinfl:  more  than  a  choice  of  proba- 
bilities is  before  us,  and  that,  whilst  weighing  their  preponderancy,  the  slightest 
additional  circumstance,  so  equally  are  they  sometimes  balanced,  may  turn  the 
scale.  It  appears  to  us,  that  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  point  out, 
more  accurately  than  hitherto,  the  precise  period  to  which  the  first  sketch  of  the 
following  tragedy  may  be  ascribed. 

7.  Romeo  awd  Jiliet:  1593.  The  passage  in  this  play  on  which  the  com- 
mentators have  chiefly  relied  for  the  establishment  of  their  respective  dates,  nin^ 
thus: — 

"  Nurse.    Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Come  Lammas-eTe  at  night,  shall  she  (Juliet)  be  fourieen. 
That  shall  she,  marry ;  I  remember  it  well. 
*  1  is  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years  ; 
And  she  was  w^rtnV,— I  never  shall  forget  it, — 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood, 
She  could  have  run  aud  waddled  all  about."  Act  i.'sc.  3. 

Building  on  Shakspeare*s  usual  custom  of  alluding  to  the  events  of  his  own 
time,  and  transferring  them  to  the  scene  and  period  of  the  piece  on  which  he 
happened  to  be  engaged,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  with  much  probability  conjectured,  that 
the  poet,  in  these  lines,  had  in  view  the  earthquake  which,  according  to  Stowe/ 
and  Gabriel  Harvey,  took  place  in  England  on  the  6th  of  April,  1580;  but  then, 
relying,  unfortunately  too  much,  on  the  computation  of  the  good  nurse,  he  hastily 
concludes,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  was  written  in  1591. 

Mr.  Malone,  after  admitting  the  inference  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  adds  another  con- 
jecture, that  the  foundation  of  this  play  might  be  laid  in  1591,  and  finislKnl  at  a 
subsequent  period,  which  period  he  has  assigned  in  his  chronology  to  the  year 
1595. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chalmers,  principally  because  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  borrowed 
some  imagery  in  the  fifth  act,  from  Daniel's  **  Complaint  of  Rosamond,'*  which 
was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  on  the  4th  of  February,  1592,  has  ascribed  the 
first  sketch  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  the  spring-time  of  the  same  year. 

Now,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  as  to  Shakspeare*s  reference  to  the 
earthquake  of  1580,  a  little  attention  to  the  lines  which  the  potU  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  garrulous  nurse,  will  convince  us  that  these  gentlemen  are  alike  niiir 
taken  in  their  chronological  calculations. 

The  nurse  in  the  first  place  tells  us,  that  Juliet  was  within  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  of  being  fourteen  years  old,  an  assertion  in  which  she  could  not  be  in- 
correct, as  it  is  corroborated  by  Lady  Capulet,  who  thinks  her  daughter,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  age,  fit  for  marriage.  In  the  next  place  she  informs  us  that  Juliet 
was  weaned  on  the  day  of  the  earthquake,  and  as  she  could  then  stand  and  run 
alone,  we  must  conceive  her  to  ha\e  been  at  this  period  at  least  a  twelvemonth 

•  St-e  Stnwe'«  Chroniclo,  ami  Oabriel  Ilarve>*a  letter  in  the  Prcfucc  to  Speiwr's  \Vork«,  edit.  Id70. 
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Old ;  and  thirdly,  and  immediately  afterwards  we  are  told,  with  a  contradiction 
which  assigns  to  Juliet  but  the  age  of  twelve, — 

**  Tis  since  Uie  earthquake  dow  eleyen  years.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  miscalculation  of  eleven  for  thirteen 
years,  was  intended  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  superannuated  nurse,  and  that, 
assuming  the  era  of  1580  as  the  epoch  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  the  allusion  to 
the  earthquake  at  Verona,  the  composition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  must  be  allotted, 
not  to  the  years  1591,  1592,  or  1595,  but  to  the  year  1593. 

It  appears  somewhat  singular,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Malone,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  should  have  given  a  place  in  his  Chronology  not  to  the  first  sketch  of  this 
play,  but  to  a  supposed  completion  of  it  in  1595;  more  especially  when  we  find, 
from  his  own  words,  that  this,  like  several  other  dramas  of  our  bard,  was  gra- 
dually and  successively  improved,  and  that,  though  first  printed  in  1597,  it  was 
not  filled  up  and  completed  as  we  now  have  it,  until  1599,  when  a  second  edition 
was  published. 

Some  surprise  also  must  be  excited  by  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  date  tlie  first  sketch  of  this  tragedy  in  the  spring  of  1592.  Of  these  the  first,* 
he  remarks,  '*  is  plainly  an  allusion  to  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  three  first  books  of 
which  were  publislied  in  1590;  and  which  was  continually  present  in  our  poet*s 
mind;  Mercutio,  in  his  airy  and  satiric  speech,  cries  out, — 

"  O,  then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies  midwife ;  and  she  comes. 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman  :*' 

forgetting,  that  between  tbo  popular  fairies,  the  tiny  elves,  of  Shakspeare,  and  the 
allegorical  fairies  of  Spenser,  there  is  not  tlie  smallest  similarity,  not  even  a  point 
in  contact.  The  second,  drawn  from  the  imitation  of  Daniel,  has  been  noticed 
above,  and  might  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  probability  be  assigned  for  its  date  in 
1593  as  in  the  year  preceding. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  from  a  late  communication  by  Mr.  Haslewood, 
that  this  play  was  not  altogether  founded  on  Arthur  Brokers  *'  Tragicall  Historye 
of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  but  partly  ou  a  theatrical  exhibition  of  tlie  same  story 
which  had  taken  place  anterior  to  1562;  for  in  a  copy  of  Broke's  poem  of  tliis  date 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Rev.  H.  White,  of  the  Close,  Lichfield,  occurs  an  address 
**  To  the  Reader,"  not  found  in  Mr.  Capell's  impression  of  1562,  and  omitted  in 
the  edition  of  1577,  which  closes  with  the  following  curious  piece  of  information: 
— **  Though  I  saw,'*  observes  Broke,  speaking  in  reference  to  his  story,  '*  tho 
same  argument  lately  set  forth  on  the  stage  with  more  commendation,  then  I  can 
looke  for  (being  there  much  better  set  for  then  I  have  or  can  doe),  yet  the  same 
matter  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  lyke  good  edect,  if  the  readers  dobrynge  with 
them  lyke  good  myndes,  to  consider  it,  which  hath  the  more  incouraged  me  to 
publislie  it,  suche  as  it  is."  * 

Here  we  find  three  important  circumstances  announced:  that  a  play  on  this 
subject  had,  previous  to  1562,  been  set  forth  with  no  little  preparation;  that  it 
contained  the  same  argument  and  matter  with  the  Tragical  History,  and  that  it 
had  been  well  received  and  productive  of  a  good  eficctt  Thirty  years,  conse- 
quently, before  Shakspeare's  tragedy  appeared,  had  the  staire  been  familiar  wit!i 
this  pathetic  tale,  f 


*  British  Bibliographer,  toI.  iL  p.  115.— The  title,  which  is  wanting  in  Mr.  Tapeir*  copy  of  1662,  is  tlins 
given  by  Mr.  Haalewood :— 


An.  do.  1568.* 


f  '*  SteeTent,"  reiiMrki  Mr.  Hasltwood, /'  in  a  n'\Ui  preilxeil  to  tlis  play,  rather  projihetiRanv  obnfTret, 
'  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  diacoTericsi  rdaiivi'  to  tiu*  i»r^iialM  uf  our  author'^  driimntir  pieces:' 
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would,  if  there  be  any  weight  in  this  instance,  procure  a  similar  assignment,  as 
to  time,  forthe  Comedy  of  Errors,  where  we  find  a  like  prohibition  of  intercourse  :— 


(I 


If  any  Syracusan  born 


Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies  ;**  Act  i.  sc.  I . 

yet  no  one,  in  consequence  of  such  a  passage,  has  entertained  an  idea  of  ascribing 
this  comedy  to  the  year  1598. 

The  outline  of  the  induction  to  this  drama  may  be  traced,  as  Mr.  Douce  obsenes, 
through  many  intermediate  copies,  to  the  ''  Sleeper  Awakened*'  of  the  Arabian 
Mights ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  immediate  source  of  this  prelude,  both 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  to  Shakspeare  him- 
self,  was  the  story-book  said  by  Warton  to  have  been  once  in  the  possession  of 
Collins  the  poet,  a  collection  of  short  comic  tales,  **  set  forth  by  mayster  Ri- 
chard Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels,"  in  the  year  1570. 

From  whatever  source,  however,  this  apologue  may  have  been  directly  taken, 
we  cannot  but  feel  highly  indebted  to  Shakspeare  for  its  conversion  into  a  lesson 
of  exquisite  moral  irony,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  unfolds  his  wonted  richness 
of  humor,  and  minute  delineation  of  character.  The  whole,  indeed,  is  conduct(*d 
with  such  lightness  and  frolic  spirit,  with  so  many  happy  touches  of  risible  sim- 
plicity, yet  chastised  by  so  constant  an  adherence  to  nature  and  verisimilitude,  as 
to  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  sketches. 

So  admirably  drawn  is  the  character  of  Sly,  that  we  regret  to  find  the  inter- 
locution of  the  group  before  whom  the  piece  is  supposed  to  be  performed,  has 
been  dropped  by  our  author  after  the  close  of  the  first  scene  of  the  play. 
Here  we  behold  the  jolly  tinker  nodding,  and,  at  length,  honestly  exclaimiof;, 
"Would*t  were  donel"  and,  though  the  integrity  of  the  representation  require 
that  he  should  finally  return  to  his  former  state,  the  transformation,  as  before, 
being  elVected  during  his  slerp,  yet  we  hear  no  more  of  this  truly  comic  p<'r- 
sonage;  whereas  in  the  spurious  play,  he  is  frequently  introduced  commentini: 
on  the  scene,  is  carried  olT  the  stage  fast  asleep,  and,  on  the  termination  of 
the  drama,  undergoes  the  necessary  metamorphosis. 

It  would  api)ear,  therefore,  either  that  our  bard's  continuation  of  the  induction 
has  been  unaccountably  lost,  or  that  he  trusted  the  remainder  of  Sly's  part  to 
the  improvisatory  ingenuity  of  the  performers ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  tht^ 
were  instructed  to  copy  a  certain  portion  of  what  had  been  written,  for  this  sub- 
ordinate division  of  the  tinker's  character,  by  the  author  of  the  elder  play.  Some 
of  the  observations,  indeed,  of  Sly,  as  given  by  the  writer  of  this  previous  come- 
dy, are  incompatible  with  the  fable  and  dramatis  persons  of  Shakspeare*s  pro- 
duction ;  and  have,  consequently,  been  very  injudiciously  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope; 
but  there  are  two  passages  which,  with  the  exception  of  but  two  names,  are  not 
only  accordant  with  our  poefs  prelude,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  its  completion. 
Shakspeare,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  Sly  as  nodding  at  the  end  of  the  first 
scene;  and  the  parts  of  the  anonymous  play  to  which  we  allude,  are  those  where 
the  nobleman  orders  the  sleeping  tinker  to  be  put  into  his  own  apparel  again, 
and  where  he  awakens  in  this  garb,  and  believt»s  the  whole  to  have  been  a  dream; 
the  only  alterations  required  in  this  finale,  being  the  omission  of  the  Christian 
aj)pellative  Sim,  and  the  conversion  of  Tapster  into  Hostess.  These  few  lines 
were,  most  probably,  those  which  Shakspeare  selected  as  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  his  piece,  from  the  old  drama  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1500;* 
and  these  lines  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  notes  in  all  the  modern  editions, 
and,  though  distinguished  as  borrowed  property,  should  be  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  text,  f 

*  **  I  suspect,"  saj9  Mr.  Malono,  "  that  the  anonymous  Taming  of  a  Shrew  was  written  about  the  yrtf 
1690, 1'ilher  bj  (leorj^e  Peek'  or  Robert  Oreene." 

t  *^  A  very  droll  print  of  villajjc  society,"  ob.serveH  Mr.  T^elton,  "might  be  taken"  from  this  interlude. 
•*It  might  represent  this  worthy  tinker,  at  Marian  Hacket's  o(  Wincot,  with  Stephen  Siy,  Old  John  !S'ap» 
«'  ih'  GrecHf  Peter  Turf  and  Henry  Pimpemell^  not  as  smoking  their  pipes,  (at  acarce  at  that  day  »' 
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drawn  the  most  glowing,  pathetic,  and  interesting  picture  of  disastrous  love  whicli 
the  world  has  yet  contemplated. 

We  perceive  the  highest  tone  of  enthusiasm,  combined  with  the  utmost  purity, 
fidelity,  and  tenderness,  pervading  every  stage  of  the  intercourse  between  Romeo 
and  Juliet:  and,  elevated  as  they  are,  to  an  almost  perfect  ideal  representation  of 
the  influence  of  love,  so  much  of  actual  nature  is  interwoven  with  every  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings,  that  our  sympathy  irresistibly  augments  with  the  progress 
of  the  fable,  and  becomes  at  length  almost  overwhelming.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
force  of  the  appeal  which  the  poet  makes  to  tlie  heart  in  this  bewitching  drama, 
that,  were  it  not  relieved  by  the  occasional  intervention  of  lighter  emotions,  the 
effect  would  be  truly  painful ;  but,  with  his  wonted  fertility  of  resource,  our  author 
has  effected  this  purpose  in  a  manner,  which,  while  it  heightens  by  the  power  of 
contrast,  at  the  same  time  diversifies  tlie  picture,  and  exhilarates  the  mind.  Every 
hue  of  many-coloured  life,  the  effervescence  of  hope,  and  the  hushed  repose  of 
disappointment,  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  withered  aspect  of  age,  the  intoxica- 
tion of  rapture,  and  the  bitterness  of  grief,  the  scintillations  of  wit,  and  the  speech- 
less agonies  of  despair,  tears  and  smiles,  groans  and  laughter,  are  so  blended  in 
the  texture  of  this  piece,  as  to  produce  the  necessary  relief,  without  disturbing  the 
union  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  or  impairing,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  gra- 
dually augmenting  interest  which  accompanies  the  hapless  lovers  to  their  tomb. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  opposed  to  each  other,  and  to  the  youthful 
victims  of  the  drama,  than  the  characters  of  Mercutio,  Friar  Lawrence,  and  the 
Nurse ;  yet  the  brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  the  first,  the  philosophic  dignity  of  the 
second,  and  the  humorous  garrulity  of  the  third,  while  they  afford  a  welcome  re- 
pose to  our  feelings,  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  to  the  full 
display  of  those  scenes  of  terror  and  distress  which  alternately  freeze  and  melt  the 
he^rt,  to  the  last  syllable  of  this  sweet  and  mournful  tale.  ^ 

Numerous  as  have  been  its  relators,  who  has  told  it  like  our  matchless  bardf 

"It  was  reserred  for  Sbakspeare,'*  remarks  Schlegel,  Id  a  tone  of  the  finest  enthusiasm}  ''Ui 
unite  purity  of  heart  and  the  glow  of  imagination,  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  and  passionate 
violence,* in  one  ideal  picture.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  it,  it  has  become  a 
glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpressible  feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  gives  to  it  Its 
highest  sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even  the  senses  themselves  into  soul,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  a  melancholy  elegy  on  its  frailty,  from  its  own  nature,  and  external  circumstances ;  at  once  tUe 
deification  and  the  burial  of  love.  It  appears  here  like  a  heavenly  spark  that,  descending  to  the 
earth,  is  converted  into  a  flash  of  lightning,  by  which  mortal  creatures  are  almost  in  the  same 
moment  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  Whatever  is  most  IntoxicaUng  in  the  odour  of  a  southern 
Spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose, 
is  breathed  into  this  poem.  But  even  more  rapidly  than  the  earliest  blossoms  of  youth  and  beaoiy 
decay,  it  hurries  on  from  the  first  timidly-bold  declaration  of  love  and  modest  return,  to  the  most 
unlimited  passion,  to  an  irrevocable  union  ;  then,  amidst  alternating  storms  of  rapture  and 
despair,  to  the  death  of  the  two  lovers,  who  still  appear  enviable  as  their  love  survives  them,  and 
as  by  their  death  they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  every  separating  power.  The  sweetest  and 
the  bitterest,  love  and  hatred,  fesUvlty  and  dark  forebodings,  tender  embraces  and  sepulchres, 
the  fulness  of  life  and  self-annihilation,  are  all  here  brought  close  to  each  other;  and  all  thene 
contrasts  are  so  blended  in  the  harmonious  and  wonderful  work,  into  a  unity  of  impressions,  that 
ihe  echo  which  the  whole  leaves  behind  in  the  mind,  resembles  a  single  but  endless  sigh."  * 

8.  The  Taming  of  thb  Shrew  :  1594.  Nothing  appearing  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  this  was  one  of  our  author's  earliest  plays,  we 
have  adhered  to  his  chronology ;  for  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  order 
to  establish  a  posterior  date, 

"*  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua,^*  &.c. 

*  A  ConriMf  of  Lectures  on  Dninmlic  Art  and  Liieratiire.    Ily  AiigiMtnH  Willinm  Schlegel.    Trauskited 
fruDi  the  original  Gemuui,  by  Juhu  Black.    8\o.  2  >ol«  1815.  vfil.  i.  p.  187,  IfiS. 
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As  to  the  play  itself,  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  its  action,  the  skilful  connec- 
tion of  its  double  plot,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  its  principal  characters, 
must  for  ever  ensure  its  popularity.  There  is,  indeed,  a  depth  and  breadth  of 
colouring  in  its  execution,  a  boldness  and  prominency  of  relief,  which  may  be 
thouf^lit  to  border  upon  coarseness ;  but  the  result  has  been  an  effect  equally 
powerful  and  interesting,  though  occasionally,  as  the  subject  demanded,  some- 
what glaring  and  grotesque. 

Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio,  the  most  important  personages  of  the  play, 
are  consistently  supported  throughout,  and  their  peculiar  features  touched  and 
brought  forward  with  singular  sharpness  and  spirit ;  the  wild,  fantastic  humour 
of  liie  first,  the  wayward  and  insolent  demeanour  of  the  second,  contrasted  with 
the  meek,  modest,  and  retired  disposition  of  her  sister,  together  with  the  inex-> 
tintzuishable  wit  and  drollery  of  the  third,  form  a  picture,  at  once  rich,  varied, 
and  pre-eminently  diverting. 

0.  The  Two  Gemtlemen  op  Verona  :  1595.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  episode  of  Felismena,  in  the  **  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor,"  was  the 
source  whence  the  principal  part  of  the  plot  of  this  play  has  been  taken;  for, 
though  the  Translation  of  Bartholomew  Yong  was  not  published  until  1598,  it 
ap|)oars  from  the  translator's  **  Preface  to  divers  learned  Gentlemen,"  that  it  had 
b<M'n  completed  in  the  year  1582;  **it  hath  lyen  by  me  finished,"  he  says, 
''Horace's  ten  and  six  yeeres  more,"  a  declaration  which  renders  it  very  probable, 
tliat  the  manuscript  may  have  been  circulated  among  his  friends,  and  the  more 
striking  parts  impressed  upon  their  memory.  But  we  are  further  informed,  in 
this  very  preface,  that  a  partial  but  excellent  version  of  the  Diana  had  preceded 
his  labours :— - 

"Well  might  I/'  says  Yong,  ''have  eicused  these paines,  if  onely  Edward  Paslon,  Esquier, 
^  ho  heere  and  there  for  his  own  pleasure,  as  I  understand,  hath  aptly  turned  out  or  Spanish  into 
Eiigiisb  some  leaves  that  liked  him  best,  had  also  made  an  absolute  and  complete  Translation  of 
all  the  Farts  or  Diana  :  the  which,  Tor  bis  travell  in  that  countrey,  and  great  knowledge  in  that 
language,  accompanied  with  other  learned  and  good  parts  in  him,  had  of  all  others,  that  ever  1 
beard  translate  these  Bookes,  prooved  the  rarest  and  worthiest  to  be  embraced."  W'e  also  learn 
from  Dr.  Farmer,  that  the  Diana  was  translated  two  or  three  years  before  1598,  by  one  Thomas 
Wilson ;  but,  he  adds,  *'  this  work,  I  am  persuaded,  was  never  published  entirely ;  perhaps  some 
parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might  liave  been  translated  by  others." 

These  intimations  sufficiently  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  Shakspeare  may  have 
}>ecome  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  Spanish  romance,  anterior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Yong's  version  in  1598;  indeed  so  closely  does  the  story  of  Proteus  and 
Julia  correspond  with  the  episode  of  Montemayor,  that  Shakspeare's  obligations 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

**  He  has  copied  the  original,"  as  Mr.  Dunlop  observes,  *'  in  some  minute  particulars,  which 
clearly  evince  the  source  from  which  the  drama  has  been  derived.  As  for  example,  in  the  letter 
which  Proteus  addresses  to  Julia,  her  rejection  of  it  wheu  ofl'ered  by  her  waiting-maid,  and  the 
device  by  which  slie  anerwanis  attempts  to  procure  a  persual.  (Act.  i.  so.  2.)  In  several  pas- 
Mgcs,  indeed,  the  dramatist  has  copied  the  language  of  the  pastoral.*'^ 

This  play,  thotigh  betraying  marks  of  negligence  and  haste,  especially  towards 
its  termination,  is  yet  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  com])osition.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  of  it,  indeed,  that  is  not  pregnant  with  some  just  and  useful 
maxim,  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the  bhnd  and  tasteless  decisions  of  Hanmer, 
Theobald,  and  Upton,  who  not  only  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this  drama,  but 
condemned  it  as  a  very  inferior  production. 

So  far  are  these  opinions,  however,  from  having  any  just  foundation,  that  we 
may  safely  assert  the  peculiar  style  of  Shakspeare  to  be  vividly  impressed  on  all 

troduced),  but  drinkiog  their  ale  in  f/one^'M^f.'^— Imperfect  llioti  towards  a  New  Edition  of  Shakspeare, 
part  i.  p.  31. 
*  Hulory  of  Fiction,  Itt.  edit  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 
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the  parts  of  this  drama,  whether  serious  or  comic ;  and  as  to  its  aphoristic 
wealth,  it  may  be  truly  said,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  **  it  abounds  with  yrofitu 
beyond  most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  lines  or  passages,  which,  singly 
considered,  are  eminently  beautiful.'' 

But  besides  this,  justice  recfuircs  of  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  romantic  and 
pathetic  cast,  both  of  sentiment  and  character,  throughout  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  this  production,  which  has  given  to  them  a  peculiar  charm.  The  delineation  of 
Julia  in  particular,  from  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  her  disposition,  the  ill  re- 
quital of  her  attachment,  and  the  hazardous  disguise  which  she  assumes,  must  be 
<'onfessed  to  excite  the  tendcrest  emotions  of  sympathy.  This  is  a  character,  in- 
deed, which  Shakspcare  has  delighted  to  embody,  and  which  he  has  further  deve- 
loped in  the  lovely  and  fascinating  portraits  of  Viola  and  Imogen,  who,  like  Juha, 
forssjken  or  despised,  arc  driven  to  the  same  expedients,  and,  deserting  their  native 
roo^  perform  their  adventurous  pilgrimages  under  similar  modes  of  concealment.* 

A  portion  also  of  this  romantic  enthusiasm  has  thrown  an  interest  over  the 
characters  of  Sir  Eglamour  and  Silvia,  and  evanescent  as  the  part  of  the  former 
is,  we  see  enough  of  him  to  regret  that  he  has  not  been  brought  more  forward  on 
the  canvas.     He  is  represented  as  a  gentleman 

**  Valiant,  wise,  remorsenil,  well  accomplisheil,'* 

and  when  Silvia,  on  the  eve  of  her  elopement,  solicits  his  assistance,  she  thus 
addresses  him : 

"  Thyscirhaiit  loved  ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vowMst  pure  chastity."        Act  Iy.  k.  3. 

Nor  are  the  ludicrous  scenes  less  indicative  of  thehandofShakspeare,  the  part 
pf  Launce,  which  forms  the  chief  source  of  mirth  in  this  play,  being  supported 
throughout  with  undeviating  wit  and  humour,  and  with  an  effect  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  comic  dialogue  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  remark,  that  the  versification  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  harmonious,  and  very  happily  corresponds  with 
the  delicacy,  simplicity,  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which  have  so  powerfully  slie«J 
their  never-faihng  fascination  o\er  many  of  its  serious  scenes.  How  exquisitely, 
for  instance,  docs  the  rhythm  of  the  following  lines  coalesce  with  and  expand 
their  sentiment  and  imagery :  — 

**  Julia,    Counsel,  Lucctta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me  I 

Tell  rac  some  good  mean, 


How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 

A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus,*'  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  7. 

10.  King  Richard  the  Third  :  1595.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  and 
by  which  he  has  biH;n  guided  in  his  chronolpgical  arrangement,  that  this  play, 
^nd  King  Richard  the  Second,  were  written,  acted,  registered  and  printed  in  the 
year  1597.  That  they  were  registered  and  pubhshed  during  this  year,  we  have 
indisputable  authority  ;*{' but  that  they  were  written  and  acted  within  the  same 
period,  is  a  supposition  without  any  proof,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly 
im])robable. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  struck  by  this  incautious  assertion,  of  two  such  plays  being 

*  It  is  rcnurkablt!,  tliat  a  great  {loet  of  the  preM-nt  day  has  ezhibiled,  in  his  poetical  romances,  sm  equal 
attachment  to  this  mride  of  uinguiiie.  I  will  here  alw»  add,  that'the  companH  of  EagliMh  |XK*try  d«jc«  mrt,  io 
jioiiit  of  nitcroHt,  aQ'»rd  any  thing  more  Mtimulatiiig  uiid  attractive  than  the  Dranuw  of  »Shaktii«are,  the  R»- 
Uiaiicof  of  Scott,  and  the  Tales  of  Byron. 

t  Richard  the  Sorond  wait  entered  on  the  Stationerft'  booki,  CD  August  39, 1697 ;  mad  Richaid  the  Third 
^  Oclobvr  *iO,  1697;  and  both  printed  the  aame  yi>ar. 
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'  II  IN  reiiiariiitiMt;,  %ua.»,  <•  k*«-*»»  |im«.i.  tM  mi-  |MCM-iit  uiijr  iuim  vjiiiiuiuti,  iii  iiin  inii'iirui  niifiauci*M,  uu  tH|iiai 
atlai'hiiioiil  to  tliiN  iiifKii'  rif  (liNguiHc.  1  will  \\vrv  uIh<i  hiM.  that  tho  compnHs  of  Kiiglish  |Na'try  cIih'n  imi.  in 
|M>iiit  of  iiitfroHt,  aA'inl  any  tliiiii;  iiiorf  htimulatiiig  ami  attractive  tliaii  tlir  Dramas  of  iSluikHpcari',  the  Kii- 
tiiaiu'cs  of  Scott,  and  the  TalvH  of  By  run. 

t  liicliartl  the  S(>roii(i  wax  eiitvrt'il  on  the  Stutioii«'r<«'  books,  on  August  39,  lli97  ;  and  Richard  the  Third 
jm  OctolHT  'JO,  1597;  aud  Ixith  priutvd  the  name  ycpr. 
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n,  acted,  and  published  in  a  few  months;  *  reflecting  that  Shakspeare, 
saed  by  the  character  of  Glouester,  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  might 
uced  toresumohis  national  dramas  by  continuing  the  ^^Historie"  of  Richard, 
ich  he  might  be  more  immediately  stimulated  by  his  knowledge  that  an  en- 
By  entitled  the  ^'Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third, "  had  been  exhibited  in 
or  1594;  and  ingeniously  surmising  that  Richard  the  Second  was  asubse- 
production,  because  it  ushered  in  a  distinct  and  concatenated  series  of  his- 
lias,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  given  precedence  to  Richard  the  Third 
order  of  composition,  and  assigned  its  origin  to  the  year  1505. 
)  description  of  a  small  volume  of  Epigrams  bv  John  Weever,  in  Mr.  Beloe's 
lotes  of  Literature,  has  since  confirmed  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
as  it  proves  that  one  of  Shakspeare*s  Richards  had  certainly  been  acted  in 

)  book  in  question,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Comb,  of  Henley,  and  supposed 
a  unique,  was  published  in  1599,  at  which  period,  according  to  the  date  of 
int  of  him  prefixed  by  Cecill,  the  author  was  twenty-three  years  old  ,  but 
er  tells  us,  in  sonie  introductory  stanzas,  that  when  he  wrote  the  poems 
compose  this  volume,  he  was  not  twenty  years  old  ;  that  he  was  one 

**  That  twenty  ^^(elf  e  months  yet  did  nevtr  know/* 

|uently,  these  Epigrams  must  have  been  written  in  1595,  though  not  printed 
1599.     They  exhibit  the  following  title:  '^  Epigrammes  in  the  oldest  Cut 

jwest  Fashion.  A  twise  seven  Hourcs  (in  so  many  Weekes)  Studie.  No 
( Hke  the  Fashion )  not  unlike  to  continue.     The  Grst  seven,  John  Weever. 

idon:  printed  by  Y,  S.  for  Thomas  Bushell,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop, 

great  North  doore  of  Paules.  1599.  12mo.'* 

his  collection  the  twenty-second  Epigram  of  the  fourth  Weeke,  which  wo 

ormerly  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  which  we  shall  now  give  at  length,  is 

sed 

**  AD  OUUELMUM  SHAKSPEARE. 

"  Honie-Tongd  Shakspeare,  when  I  saw  thine  issue, 
I  swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other, 
Their  rosie-tainted  features  clothed  in  tissue, 
Some  heaven-bom  goddesse  said  to  be  their  mother. 
Rose  cheeckt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 
Faire  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her, 
Chaste  Lucretia,  virgine-like  her  dresses. 
Proud  lust-stung  Tarquine  seeking  still  to  prove  her, 
Homeo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  I  know  not, 
Their  sugred  tongues  and  power  attractive  beauty. 
Say  they  are  saints,  althogh  that  Sts  they  shew  not. 
For  thousand  vowes  to  them  subjective  dutie. 
They  burn  in  love  thy  children  Shakspeare  let  them 
Oo  wo  thy  muse  more  nymphish  brood  beget  them."  f 

have  no  doubt  that  by  the  '*  Richard"  of  this  epigram  the  author  meant  to 
the  play  of  Richard  the  Third,  which,  according  to  our  arrangement,  was 
mediately  succeeding  tragedy  to  Romeo,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
ed  by  the  poet  in  the  two  concluding  scenes  of  the  Last  Part  of  King  Henry 
th,  a  promise  which,  as  we  believe,  was  carried  into  execution  after  an  inr« 
3f  three  years.  :j: 

Uft  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Bflalone's  ^  Cbronological  Order  of  Sbakspeare's  PU^s,"  is  founded, 

le  |ieriod  of  their  publication,  but  on  that  of  their  composition ;  it  is  **  ao  attempt  to  ascertain  |he 

irhioh  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  wrUien/* 

edotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  books,  vol.  vi.  p.  156,  166, 159. 

*'       which  seem  to  imply  the  future  inledtions  of  the  poet,  are  these : — 

**  Olo.    Clarence,  beware :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 
But  I  win  sort  a  pitchy  da^  for  thee : 
For  I  will  bui  abroad  such  prophecies. 
That  Edward  shaU  be  fearful  ofhis  life ; 
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The  charnctor  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  had  been  opened  in  so  masterly  a 
manner  in  tlie  Concluding  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  is,  in  this  play,  developed  in 
all  its  horrible  grandeur. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  picture  of  a  demoniacal  incarnation,  moulding  the  passions 
and  foibles  of  mankind,  with  super-human  precision,  to  its  own  iniquitous  pur^ 
poses.  Of  this  isolated  and  peculiar  state  of  being  Richard  himself  seems  sensi- 
ble, when  he  declares — 

^  1  have  no  brollier,  I  am  like  uo  brother: 
And  this  word  love,  which  grey-beards  call  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me :  I  am  myself  alone."  Act  ▼.  8C.  6. 

From  a  delineation  like  this  Milton  must  have  caught  many  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  his  Satanic  portrait.  The  same  union  of  unmitigated  depravity, 
and  consummate  intellectual  energy,  characterises  both,  and  renders  what  would 
otherwise  be  loathsome  and  disgusting,  an  object  of  sublimity  and  shuddering  ad-» 
miration. 

Richard,  stript  as  he  is  of  all  the  softer  feelings,  and  all  the  common  charities, 
of  humanity,  possessed  of  '*  nc  ilher  pity,  love,  nor  fear,"  and  loaded  with  every 
dangerous  and  dreadful  vice,  wtiuld,  were  it  not  for  his  unconquerable  powers  of 
mind,  be  insulTerably  revolting.  But,  though  insatiate  in  his  ambition,  envious, 
aud  hypocritical  in  his  disposition,  cruel,  bloody,  and  remorseless  in  all  his  deeds, 
he  displays  such  an  extraordinary  share  of  cool  and  determined  courage,  such 
alacrity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  such  constant  self-possession,  such  an  intuitive 
intimacy  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  such  matchless  skill  in  ren- 
dering them  subservient  to  his  views,  as  so  far  to  subdue  our  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  his  villany,  that  we,  at  length,  contemplate  this  fiend  in  human 
shape  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  intense  curiosity  and  grateful  terror. 

The  task,  however,  which  Shakspeare  undertook  was,  in  one  instance,  more 
arduous  than  that  which  Milton  subsequently  attempted;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
hateful  constitution  of  Richard's  moral  character,  he  had  to  contend  also  against 
the  prejudices  arising  from  personal  deformity,  from  a  figure 


"  curtaiVd  of  \Vn  fair  proportion, 


Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform^,  unlinish'd,  sent  before  it's  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up;*^  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  striking  personal  defects,  which  were  considered,  also, 
as  indicative  of  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  his  nature,  the  poet  has  contrived, 
through  the  medium  of  the  high  mental  endowments  just  enumerated,  not  only  to 
obviate  disgust,  but  to  excite  extraordinary  admiration. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  delestahle  vices  indeed,  in  Richard*s  character, 
his  hypocrisy,  connected,  as  it  always  is,  in  his  person,  with  the  most  profound 
skill  and  dissimulation,  has,  owing  to  the  various  parts  which  it  induces  him  to 
assume,  most  materially  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  play,  both  on  the 
sfage  and  in  the  closet.  He  is  one  who  can  *'franu'  his  face  to  all  occasions," 
and  accordingly  appears,  during  the  course  of  his  career,  under  the  contrasted 
forms  of  a  subject  and  a  monarch,  a  politician  and  a  wit,  a  soldier  and  a  suitor,  a 
dinner  and  a  saint;  and  in  all  with  such  apparent  ease  and  fidelity  to  nature,  tliat 

And  then  to  puree  his  fear.  ID  he  tliy  death. 

Riii((  Henry,  aiict  the  prince  Iun  moii.  arc  Kone  : 

Clarence,  thy  turn  in  next,  and  tlion  the  rest."— Hewry  FL  Part  III,  act  ▼.  ac.  6, 

Gio.     ril  blast  his  harveKt,  if  your  head  were  laid; 
For  >ct  1  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world 
This  shoulder  wnsordainM  so  thick,  to  heave; 
And  heave  it  shaW  some  vic\f;yiX«  oi  btesik.  mf  back  : — 
Work  thou  the  inay ,— wnd  \Vio>i  %VmXv  «x«Q.MNft^— Vnd^  «rX^«  «c«  7. 
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This  xlioiilili-r  was  (inluiiiM  no  tl'.ick,  to  hi^nvp; 

And  hcnvc  it  fthall  9onie  wt'iftht.  or  break  my  back  : — 

Work  tlmu  the  wa>,^anU  thou  i^liult  execute.*^ — Jbid.  act  ▼.  tc.  7. 
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hile  to  the  explorer  of  the  human  mind  he  afTords,  by  his  penetration  and  address, 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  delii^ht,  he  oders  to  the  practised  performer  a 
udy  well  calculated  to  call  forth  his  fullest  and  finest  exertions.  He,  therefore, 
^hose  histrionic  powers  are  adequate  to  the  just  exhibition  of  this  character,  may 
o  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession ;  and,  consequently, 
ic  popularity  of  Richard  the  Third,  notwithstanding  the  moral  enormity  of  its 
ero,  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  versatile  and  con- 
unimate  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant  has  been  embodied  by  the  talents  of  such  mas- 
erly  performers  as  Garrick,  Kemble,  Cook,  and  Kean. 

So  overwhelming  and  exclusive  is  the  character  of  Richard,  that  the  compa- 
ative  insignificance  of  all  the  other  persons  of  the  drama  may  be  necessarily 
nferred ;  they  are  rellectcd  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  his  mirror,  and  become  more 
ir  less  important,  and  more  or  less  developed,  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
hem ;  so  that  our  estimate  of  their  character  is  entirelv  founded  on  his  relative 
onduct,  through  which  we  may  very  correctly  appreciate  their  strength  or 
iveakness. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  in  the  person  of  Queen  Margaret,  who, 
ipart  from  the  agency  of  Richard,  and  dimly  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
)icture,  pours  forth,  in  union  with  the  deep  tone  of  this  tragedy,  the  most  dread- 
ill  curses  and  imprecations;  with  such  a  wild  and  prophetic  fury,  indeed,  as  to 
n\olve  the  whole  scene  in  tenfold  gloom  and  horror. 

We  have  to  add  that  the  moral  of  this  play  is  great  and  impressive.  Richard, 
laving  excited  a  general  sense  of  indignation,  and  a  general  desire  of  revenge,  and, 
inaware  of  his  danger  from  having  lost,  through  familiarity  with  guilt,  all  idea  of 
noral  obligation,  becomes  at  length  the  victim  of  his  own  enormous  crimes;  he 
alls  not  unvisited  by  the  terrors  of  conscience,  for,  on  the  eve  of  danger  and  of 
leath,  the  retribution  of  another  world  is  placed  before  him;  the  spirits  of  those 
whom  he  had  murdered  reveal  the  awful  sentence  of  his  fate,  and  his  bosom 
leaves  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  torture. 

11.  King  Richard  the  Second:  1596.  Our  great  poet  having  been  induced 
0  improve  and  re-compose  the  Dramatic  History  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  to  con- 
inue  the  character  of  Gloucester  to  the  close  of  his  usurpation,  in  the  drama  of 
lichard  the  Third,  very  naturally,  from  the  success  which  had  crowned  these 
ylTorts,  reverted  to  the  prior  part  of  our  national  story  for  fresh  subjects,  and,  led 
>y  a  common  principle  of  association,  selected  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
series  of  historical  plays,  which  should  form  an  unbroken  chain  with  those  that 
le  had  previously  written,  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  On  this  account, 
herefore,  and  from  the  intimation  of  time,  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  towards  the 
onclusion  of  the  first  act,  we  are  led  to  coincide  with  this  gentleman  in  assigning 
he  composition  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  year  1596. 

Of  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  young  prince,  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a 
lelineation  in  conformity  with  the  general  lone  of  history,  but  heightened  by 
nany  exquisite  and  pathetic  touches.  Richard  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and 
'legant  in  his  manners  ;  *  afTectionate,  generous,  and  faithful  in  his  attachments, 
md  though  intentionally  neglected  in  his  education,  not  defective  in  his  under- 
'tanding.  Accustomed,  by  his  designing  uncles,  to  the  company  of  the  idle  and 
he  dissipated,  and  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  bis  passions,  we  need  not 
vender  that  levity,  ostentation,  and  prodigality  should  mark  his  subsequent 
areer,  and  should  ultimately  lead  him  to  destruction. 

Though  the  errors  of  his  misguided  youth  are  forcibly  depicted  in  the  drama, 
ei  the  poet  has  reserved  his  strength  for  the  period  of  adversity.    Richard,  de- 

*  **  This  prince,  ^  obtenres  Mr.  Godwin,  **  is  universally  described  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  beautifu 
ouths  that  ¥ra8  ever  beheld;  and  from  the  portrait  of  him  still  eiiNtinff  in  Westminiiter  Abbey,  however 
nperfect  was  the  art  of  painting  iu  that  ace,  connoisseurs  have  inferred  that  his  person  was  admirably 
Nmed,  and  his  features  caAt  u  a  mould  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry.  His  appearance  and  manner  Here 
if  hly  pleasing,  and  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  approach  him  without  being  prtpoatttted  io  bit  fiiTOur.** 
'Lift  of  Ckameer,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.  8vo  edit. 
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scending  from  his  throne,  discovers  the  UDexpected  yirtues  of  humility,  fortitude, 
and  resignation,  and  becomes  not  only  an  object  of  love  and  pity,  but  of  admira- 
tion ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  author's  plays  better  cal- 
culated to  produce,  with  full  eflcct,  these  mingled  emotions  of  compassion  and 
esteem,  than  the  passages  which  paint  the  sentiments  and  deportment  of  the  fallen 
monarch.  Patience,  submission,  and  misery  were  never  more  feelingly  expressed 
than  in  the  following  lines  : 

^  K.  Rich,    What  must  the  king  do  now?    Must  he  sahmit? 

The  king  uhall  do  it.    Must  he  be  depos'd  ?"  Sic.        Act  Ui  tc.  3. 

and  with  what  an  innate  nobility  of  heart  does  he  repress  the  homage  of  his  atteo* 
dants! 

**  Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
W  ith  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief. 
Need  friends : — Subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ?^*  Act  iii.  ac.  9. 

Nor  does  his  conduct,  in  the  hour  of  suffering  and  extreme  humiliation,  dero- 
gate from  the  philosophy  of  his  sentiments.  In  that  admirable  opening  of  the 
second  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  where  the  Duke  of  York  relates  to  his  Duchess  the 
entrance  of  Bolingbroke  and  Richard  into  London,  the  demeanour  of  the  latter  is 
thus  pourtrayed : — 

' "  Men's  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  God  save  him ;"  he.         Act  t.  ic.  2. 

In  representing  Richard  as  falling  t^y  the  hand  of  Sir  Piers  of  Exton,  Shakspeam 
has  followed  the  Chronicle  of  Holinshed;  but  therecan  be  no  doubt  but  this  un- 
happy monarch  either  starved  himself  under  the  influence  of  despair,  or  wai 
starved  by  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies.  If  in  the  account  which  Speed  has  given 
us  of  this  tragedy,  the  most  complete  that  we  possess,  the  relation  of  Polydore 
Virgil  be  correct,  nothing  ran  be  conceived  more  diabolical  than  the  conductor 
Henry  and  his  agents.  *'His  diet  being  served  in,*'  says  that  historian,  ''and 
set  before  him  in  the  wonted  princely  manner,  hee  was  not  suffered  either  to 
taste,  or  touch  thereof.'*  *'  Surely,**  adds  Speed,  in  a  manner  which  reflects  cre- 
dit on  his  sensibility,  ''hee  is  not  a  man  who  at  the  report  of  so  exquisite  a  bar* 
barisme,  as  Richard*s  en  famishment,  feeles  not  chilling  horror  and  detestation; 
what  if  but  for  a  justly  condemned  galley-slave  so  dying?  but  how  for  an 
anointed  King  whose  character  (like  that  of  holy  orders)  is  indeleble?**  * 

Of  the  secondary  characters  of  this  play,  **01d  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd 
Lancaster,**  and  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke,  are  brought  forward  with  strict  at- 
tention to  the  evidence  of  history;  the  chivalric  spirit  and  zealous  integrity  of  the 
first,  and  the  cold,  artificial  features  of  the  second,  being  struck  off  with  great 
^harpness  of  outline,  and  strength  of  discrimination. 

12.  Henry  the  Foirth;  Part  the  First  :  1596; 

13.  Henry  the  Foirth;  Part  the  Second:   1596. 

That  both  these  plays  were  written  in  the  year  1596,  will,  we  think,  appear 
from  consulting  the  arguments  and  quotations  adduced  by  Mr.  Malone  to  prove 
them  the  compositions  of  1597  and  1598,  and  by  Mr.  Chalmers  with  the  view 
of  assigning  them  to  the  years  1596  and  1597 ;  for  while  the  latter  gentleman  has 
rendered  it  most  probable,  from  the  allusions  which  he  has  noticed  in  the  pU; 
Itself,  that  the  First  Part  was  written  in  1596,  the  authorities  and  citations  pro- 
duced by  the  former,  for  the  assignment  of  the  Second  Part  to  the  year  1598,  al- 
piost  necessarily  refer  it,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  with  only  one  exception,'} 

*  Hittorie  of  Great  Briuine,  folio,  p.  766. 777.  9d  edit  IW- 

I  The  e](ccptioa  alluded  to  oonsists  ia  a  quoU^tioo  from  ^outon'i  Every  IkUa  out  of  hii  Humour,  Iffl 


\  z 


fnost  necessarily  refer  it,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  with  only  one  exception,! 

*  Hwtorie  of  Great  Urilamc,  foUo,  v.766,777 .  ^\  it^w.  \^% 

f  Tfie  ej^ccptioii  alluiWii  lo  consists  m  a  lyxwlRXvaa  ^lonv  i\i\vsou%''E»N«\'^  ^\^\SL  w\V  u(  hit  llumi)ur.  fif" 
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ind  that  totally  iodecisive,  to  the  very  same  year  which  witnessed  the  compo- 
lition  of  its  predecessor,  namely  1596  I  Influenced  by  this  result,  and  by  the  ob- 
lervation  oi  Dr.  Johnson,  that  these  dramas  appear  *'to  be  two,  only  because 
hey  are  too  long  to  be  one,"  we  have  placed  them  under  the  same  year,  con- 
vinced, with  Mr.  Malone,  that  they  could  not  be  written  before  1596;  and  in- 
luced,  from  the  arguments  to  which  he  and  his  immediate  successor  in  chro- 
nological research  have  advanced,  though  with  a  diflerent  object,  to  consider  them 
18  not  written  after  that  period.  * 

The  inimitable  genius  of  Shakspeare  is  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
[construction  of  these  dramas,  whether  we  consider  the  serious  or  the  comic  parts. 
In  the  former,  which  involve  occurrences  of  the  highest  interest  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  competition,  and  we  may  say,  the  contrast  between  Percy  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  supported  with  unrivalled  talent  and  discrimination.  Full 
of  a  fiery  and  uncontrollable  courage,  mingled  with  a  portion  of  arrogance  and 
spleen,  generous,  chivalric,  and  open,  and  breathing  throughout  a  lofty  and 
even  sublime  spirit,  Hotspur  appears  before  us  a  youthful  model  of  enthusiastic 
and  impetuous  heroism. 

Yet,  noble  and  exciting  as  this  character  must  be  pronounced,  notwithstanding 
the  very  obvious  alloy  of  a  vindictive  and  ungovernable  temper,  it  is  completely 
overshadowed  by  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  a  result  which 
may,  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  certainty,  be  ascribed  to  the  combination  of  two 
very  powerful  causes, — to  the  rare  union,  in  fact,  of  great  and  varied  intellectual 
energy,  with  the  utmost  amiability  of  disposition.  Percy  has  but  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  of  a  military  adventurer,  for  in  society  he  is  boisterous, 
self-willed,  and  unaccommodating ;  w  hile  Henry,  to  bravery  equally  gallant  and 
undaunted,  adds  all  the  endearing  arts  of  social  intercourse.  He  is  gay,  witty, 
gentle,  and  good-tempered,  with  such  a  high  relish  for  humour  and  frolic  as  to 
lead  him,  through  an  over-indulgence  of  this  propensity,  into  numerous  scenes 
of  dissipation  and  idleness,  and  into  a  familiarity  with  persons  admirably  well 
calculated,  it  is  true,  for  the  gratification  of  the  most  fertile  and  comic  imagina- 
tion, but  who,  in  every  moral  and  useful  light,  are  altogether  worthless  and 
degraded. 

From  the  contaminating  influence  ofsuch  dangerous  connections,  he  is  rescued 
by  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart;  for,  possessing  a  clear 
and  unerring  conception  of  the  character  of  Falstafl'and  his  associates,  though 
he  tolerate  their  intimacy  from  a  reprehensible  love  of  wit  and  humour,  he 
beholds,  with  a  consciousness  of  self-abasement,  the  depravity  of  their  principles, 
and  is  guarded  against  any  durable  injury  or  impression  from  these  dissolute  com- 
panions of  his  sport. 

The  eflect,  however,  of  this  temporary  delusion  is  both  in  a  moral  and  dramatic 
light  singularly!  striking ;  contemned  and  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
surround  him,  little  expectancy  is  entertained,  not  even  by  the  Ring  himself,  of 
any  permanently  vigorous  or  dignified  conduct  in  his  son ;  for  though  ho  has,  more 
than  once,  exhibited  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  however  great,  which  haa 
called  him  forth,  he  has  immediately  relapsed  into  his  former  wild  and  eccentric 
habits.    When,  therefore,  annihilating  the  gloom  which  has  hitherto  obscure^ 

acted  in  l&99f  an  an  authority  for  supposing  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henrjr  IV.  to  have  been  written  in 
159B;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  both  Mr.  Malone  and  Mir.  Chalmers  have  each  committed 
an  error  in  referring  tr>  this  passive.  It  is  in  Act  v.  sc.  2,  where  Pastidius  Brisk,  in  answer  to  SavicJina, 
sajrs, — ^'No,  ladv,  diii  is  a  Biusman  to  Justice  Silence,**  vfhich  Mr.  Malone  has  converted  into  Justica 
Hhalbw  ;  while  Mr.  Chalmers  tells  us,  that  ^  Ben  Jouson,  certainly,  alluded  to  the  Justice  Silence  of  thi^ 
play,  in  his  Every  Man  m  hit  Humour.** — Vide  Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  331. 

*  1  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  Meres,  in  his  List  oiour  author's  Phiys,  published  in  September^ 
160B,  meant  to  include  both  parts  under  his  mention  of  Henry  I V. ;  spoiking  of  the  poet's  excellence  in; 
both  species  of  dramatic  composition,  he  savs,  ^  for  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  &g.  I^.  v 
—4br  tragedy,  his  Richard  II.  Richard  HI.  Henry  IV. ;   and  bad  he  reeoUeeU^  \V«  '^ixNa  dl^«ui  ^ 
Sixth,  he  would  have  iuclnded  then,  also,  under  the  bare  title  of  Henn  ^  V' 
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his  lustre,  and  shaking  ofTliis  profligate  companions  like  ^'dew-drops  from  the 
lion's  mane/*  he  comes  forward,  strong  in  moral  resolution,  dignified  without 
elTort,  firm  without  ostentation,  and  consistent  without  a  sense  of  sacriiice,  a 
denouement  is  produced,  at  once  great,  satisfactory,  and  splendid/ 

If  the  serious  parts  of  these  plays,  however,  be  powerful  and  characteristic,  the 
comic  portion  is  still  more  entitled  to  our  admiration,  being  rich,  original,  and 
varied,  in  a  degree  unparalleled  by  any  other  writer. 

There  never  was  a  character  drawn,  perhaps,  so  complete  and  individualized  as 
that  of  Falstair,  nor  one  in  which  so  many  contrasted  qualities  are  rendered 
subservient  to  the  production  of  the  highest  entertainment  and  delight.  In  the 
compound,  however,  is  to  be  found  neither  atrocious  vices,  nor  any  decided  moral  ) 
virtues;  it  is  merely  a  tissue,  though  woven  with  matchless  skill,  of  the  agreeable 
and  the  disagreeable,  the  former  so  preponderating  as  to  stamp  the  result  with  the 
power  of  imparting  pleasurable  emotion. 

Sensuality,  under  all  its  forms,  is  the  vice  of  FalstafT;  wit  and  gaiety  are  his 
virtues. 

As  to  gratify  his  animal  appetites,  therefore,  is  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  his 
being,  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  body  is  directed  exclusively  to  this  purpose, 
and  he  is  no  further  vicious,  no  further  interesting  and  agreeable  than  may  he 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  his  object.  Had  he  succeeded  but  partially  in  the 
attainment  of  his  views,  and  consequently  by  the  means  usually  put  in  practice, 
he  would  have  been  contemptible,  loathsome,  and  disgusting,  but  he  has  succeeded 
to  an  extent  beyond  all  other  men,  and  therefore  by  means  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  and  which  have  covered  the  fruition  of  his  plans  with  an  adventitious  and 
even  fascinating  lustre. 

The  perfect  Epicurism,  in  short,  which  he  cultivates,  requires  for  the  obtention 
of  its  gratiGcations  a  multitude  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualifications  ;  for,  in 
order  to  run  the  full  career  of  sensual  enjoyment,  associated  as  he  was  with  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  considerable  mental  powers,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  render  himself  both  highly  acceplaMe  and  interesting,  that  he  should 
assume  the  appearance  or  pret<}nd  to  the  possession  of  several  virtues,  and  that  he 
should  be  guilty  of  no  very  revolting  or  disgustful  intemperance. 

To  perform  this  task,  however,  with  unfailing  effect,  demanded,  on  the  part  of 
Falstair,  incessant  intellectual  vigour,  and  a  perpetual  command  of  temper,  and 
these  Shakspeare  has  bestowed  upon  him  in  their  full  plenitude.  His  wit  is  inex- 
liaustible,  his  gaiety  and  good-humour  undeviating,  his  address  shrewd  and  dis- 
criminating, and,  as  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  associates  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
essential  to  his  enjoyments,  he  endeavours  to  impress  the  prince  with  confidence 
in  his  friendship  and  courage,  his  gratitude  and  fidelity,  and  to  impose  on  his 
equals  and  inferiors  a  sense  of  his  military  and  political  importance.  It  is  also 
requisite  that,  though  an  incorrigible  lover  of  wine,  of  dainty  faro,  and  of  all 
libidinous  delights,  he  should  exliibit  nothing  either  as  the  accompaniment  or 
consequence  of  these  pursuits,  which  should  be  beastly  or  loathsome;  he  is, 
therefore,  never  represented  as  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  nor  loaded  with  more 
infirmities  than  what  corpulency  produces ;  but  is  always  himself,  crafty,  sprightly, 
/selfish  and  intelligent,  ever  ready  to  invent  and  to  enjoy  the  sport,  the  revel, 
and  the  jest. 

Thus  constituted,  his  social  and  intellectual  qualities  so  blending  with  the  dis- 
solute propensities  of  his  nature,  that  the  epicure,  and  free-booter,  the  whore- 
monger and  vain-glorious  boaster,  lose  in  the  composition  their  native  deformity, 
Falstaff  becomes  the  most  entertaining  and  seductive  companion  that  the  united 

*  An  ingmiious  Eitsay  has  been  lately  publi&hed  by  Mr.  Luders,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made,  with  sone 
Buccesn,  to  prove,  that  the  youthful  dissipation  ascribed  to  lleury.  by  the  chroniclers,  is  without  any  ade- 
quate  foundation.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  Shnkxpefire,  had  be  been  aware  of  this,  woukl  have 
preferred  the  popular  ■tatement,  irom  vis  su^mot  %^\JL\vkd«  W  dcamatic  effect. 
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powers  of  genius,  levity,  and  laughter  have  ever,  in  the  most  felicitous  hour  of 
their  mirth  and  fancy,  created  for  the  sons  of  men. 

Yet,  dangerous  as  such  a  delineation  may  appear,  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual 
a4tention  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  lias  rendered  it  subservient  to  the  most 
striking  moral  eflccts,  both  as  these  apply  to  the  character  of  FalstaiT  himself, 
and  to  th^t  of  his  temporary  patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales;  for  while  the  virtue, 
energy,  and  good  sense  of  the  latter  are  placed  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view 
by  his  firm  dismissal  of  a  most  fascinating  and  too  endeared  voluptuary,  the  per- 
manently degrading  consequences  of  sensuality  are  exhibited  in  their  full  strength 
during  the  career,  and  in  the  fate,  of  the  former. 

It  is  very  generally  found  that  great  and  splendid  vices  are  mingled  with  con- 
comitant virtues,  which  often  ultimately  lead  to  self-accusation,  and  to  the  salutary 
agonies  of  remorse ;  but  he  who  is  deeply  plunged  in  the  grovelling  pursuitsof  ap- 
petite is  too  frequently  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  to  all  feeling  of  integrity  or  con- 
scious worth.  Polluted  by  the  meanest  depra\ities,  not  only  religious  principle 
ceases  to  affect  the  mind,  but  every  thing  which  contributes  to  honour  or  to 
grandeur  in  the  human  character  is  gone  for  ever ;  a  catastrophe  to  which  wit 
and  humour,  by  rendering  the  sensualist  a  more  self-deluded  and  self-satisfied 
being,  lend  the  most  powerful  assistance. 

Thus  is  it  with  FalstaO^— to  the  last  he  remains  the  same,  unrepentant,  un- 
reformed;  and,  though  shaken  off  by  all  that  is  valuable  or  good  around  him, 
dies  the  very  sensualist  which  he  had  lived  I 

We  may,  therefore,  derive  from  this  character  as  much  instruction  as  enter- 
tainment;  and,  to  the  delight  which  we  recei>e  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
picture  so  rich  and  original,  add  a  lesson  of  morality  as  awful  and  impressive  as 
the  history  of  human  frailty  can  present. 

In  order  fully  to  unfold  the  extraordinary  character  of  Falstaff,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  throw  around  him  a  set  of  familiar  associates,  who  might,  through  all  the 
privacies  of  domestic  life,  lay  open  his  follies  and  knaveries,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  themsehes  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  amusement  of  tho 
scene.  How  admirably  the  poet  has  succeeded  in  this  design,  the  spirited  and 
glowing  sketches  of  Ba'rdolph,  Pistol,  and  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  of  Justices  Shallow 
and  Silence,  will  bear  an  ever-duriiiii  testimony.  Than  the  scenes  in  which  tho 
two  magistrates  appear,  nothing  can  In?  conceived  more  characteristically  pleasant 
and  original.  The  garnility,  vanity,  and  knavish  simplicity  of  Shallow  ;  the 
asinine  gravity  of  Silence  when  sober,  and  his  irrepressible  hilarity  when  tipsy  ; 
Falstatfs  exquisite  appreciation  of  their  characters,  and  his  patronage  of  Shallow, 
are  presented  to  us  with  a  naivete,  raciness,  and  completeness  of  conception, 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  elsewhere. 

AVe  have  further  to  remark,  that  the  fable  of  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry  tho 
Fourth  is  connected  with  peculiar  skill  through  the  intervention  of  the  comic  in- 
cidents. It  was  essential,  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  representation,  that  there 
should  be  a  satisfactory  close  to  each  Part,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  such  a  me- 
dium of  communication  should  exist  between  the  two,  as  to  form  a  perfect 
whole.  To  effect  this,  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous  departments  of  these  dramas 
arc  conducted  in  a  different  way;  the  former  exhibiting  two  catastrophes,  while 
the  latter  has  but  one.  Thus  the  death  of  Percy  in  the  first  play,  and  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  the  second,  form  two  judicious  terminations  of  the 
tragic  portion,  while  the  rich  vein  of  comedy  running  through  both  divisions  is 
only  bounded  by  tho  Reformation  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  Fall  of  his  vi- 
cious but  facetious  companion  ;  a  denouement  at  once  natural  and  complete,  and 
springing  from  intrinsic  causes,  being  the  sole  result  of  firmness  and  penetration 
in  the  prince,  and  of  self-delusion  in  the  knight. 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  :  1597.  AVo  are  inclined  to  prefer  this  date 
to  that  of  1598,  in  consequence  of  the  two  allusions  to  time  noticed  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  his  Chronology ;   an(^  which,  ns  the  epoch  formerly  fixed  on  by 
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the  commentators  was  founded  merely  on  the  fact  of  this  play  being  registered 
on  the  2*2d  of  July,  1598,  a  circumstance  perfectly  indecisive  as  to  the  period 
of  its  composition,  ought  consequently  to  possess  the  privilege  of  establishing 
its  era. 

Of  the  three  plots  which  constitute  this  very  interesting  drama,  namely  that 
of  the  Caskets,  that  of  the  Bond,  and  that  of  the  Elopement  of  Jessica,  the 
first  two  appear  to  have  formed  the  fable  of  a  play  entitled  The  Jew,  long 
anterior  to  our  author*s  production.  **  The  Jew  shown  at  the  Bull,"  says 
Gosson   in   his   ''School    of  Abuse, "    1579,   ''representing  the  greediness  of 

worldly  choosers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of  usurers- ^these  plays,'*  says  he, 

mentioning  others  at  the  same  time,   "  are  gdode  and  sweete  plays.** 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspeare,  in  conformity  to  his  usual 
custom,  would  avail  himself  of  the  labours  of  this  his  dramatic  predecessor; 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  he  had  other  resources. 

**  The  author  or  the  old  play  of  The  Jew,"  observes  Mr.  Douce,  "  and  Shakspeare  in  his 
Merchant  of  Venice,  have  not  confined  themselves  to  one  source  only  in  the  construction  of  their 
plot;  but,  that  the  Pecorone,  the  Ocsta  Romanorum,  and  perhaps  the  old  Ballad  of  Oernutus, 
have  been  respectively  resorted  to.  It  is  however  most  probable  that  the  original  play  wai 
indebted  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  Oesta  Romanorum,  which  contained  both  the  main 
incidents;  and  that  Shakspeare  etpanded  and  improved  them,  partly  from  his  own  genius,  and 
partly,  as  to  the  bond,  from  the  Pecorone,  where  the  coincidences  are  too  manifest  to  leave  any 
doubt.  Thus,  the  scene  being  laid  at  Venice ;  the  residence  of  the  lady  at  Belmont ;  the  intro- 
duction of  a  person  bound  for  the  principal ;  the  double  infraction  of  the  l>ond,  viz.  the  taking 
more  or  less  than  a  pound  of  flesh  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  together  with  the  after-incident  of 
the  ring,  are  common  to  the  novel  and  the  play.  The  wheUing  of  the  knife  might  perhaps  have 
been  taken  from  the  Ballad  of  Oernutus.  Shakspeare  was  likewise  indebted  to  an  authority  that 
could  not  have  occurred  to  the  original  author  of  the  play  in  an  English  form ;  this  was,  Silvayn's 
'  Orator, '  as  translated  by  Munday.  From  that  work  Shy  lock's  reasoning  before  the  senate  is 
evidently  borrowed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  most  skilfully  improved.' 

The  Orator  of  Silvayn,  translated  by  Munday  from  the  French,  was  printed 
by  Adam  Islip  in  1506,  and  forms  one  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  authorities  for  as- 
signing the  composition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  to  the  year  1597. 

Of  the  two  English  Gesta  mentioned  by  Mr.  Douce,  that  containing  the 
story  of  the  Bond  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  though  now 
only  known  to  exist  in  manuscript,  *  might  probably  have  been  in  print  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  and  tlie  author  of  the  elder  play. 

The  Gesta,  including  the  story  of  the  Caskets,  there  is  reason  to  think,  was 
translated  by  Leiand  and  revised  by  R.  Robinson ;  for  a  memorandum  relative 
to  tbe  first  edition  of  the  improved  version,  wTitten  by  Robinson  himself,  and 
occurring  in  his  "  Eupolemia,'*  is  thus  worded  : — "1577.  A  record  of  an-^ 
event  historyes  intituled  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorum,  translated  (auctore  ut 
supponitur  Johane  Leylando  antiquario]  by  mee'  perused  corrected  and  bettered. 
Perused  further  by  the  wardens  of  the  stationer's  and  printed  Grst  and  last 
by  Thomas  Easte."  If  the  supposition  here  recorded  be  correct,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Leland's  translation  is  identical  with  that  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Warton  and  Dr.  Farmer  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  without  date: 
though  it  must  l)e  remarked,  that  neither  Mr.  Herbert,  nor  Mr.  Douce,  nor  Mr. 
Dibdin  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  such  an  impression,  f 

As  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  Bond  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  possess 
a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  first  tale  of  the  fourth  day  in  "  II  Pecorone*' 
of  Ser  Giovanni,  than  to  either  the  Gesta,  the  Ballad  of  Gernutus,  or  the  Orator 
of  Silvayn,  the  probability  is,  that  a  \ersion  of  this  tale,  if  not  of  the  entire  col« 

♦  PrcBerved  in  the  Harleian  Coll(H:tion,  No.  73;<3,  and  containing  fO  storiet. 

t  ^  I  have  cxnmiued  numerous  bihliographical  treatimM  and  cntalogueii  for  thn  ediiioD,"  iiaya  Mr.  Dib- 
ilio,  **  without  effect.  It  floci  not  ap|>ear  to  have  been  in  Dr.  Farmer^*  own  coUecikm.'*— Trpograpliical 
Anliquiticfi,  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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sctloDy  was  extani  in  Shakspeare's  days.  II  Pecorone,  though  written  almost 
wo  centuries  before,  was  not  published  until  1558,  when  the  first  edition  came 
irth  at  Milan. 

The  love  and  elopement  of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Dun- 

p  as  bearing  a  similitude  to  the  fourteenth  talc  of  the  second  book  of  the  '*  No- 

Jlino*'  of  Massuccio  Di  Salerno ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  until  the  play 

JIuded  to  by  Gosson  can  be  produced,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  whom  Shak- 

peare  is  most  peculiarly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  complicated  plot. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  felicitous  union  of  the 
wo  principal  actions  of  this  drama,  that  concatenation  of  cause  and  cflect,  which 
las  formed  them  into  a  whole,  is  to  be  ascribed,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  judg- 
nent  and  the  art  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  also  another  unity  of  equal  moment, 
eldom  found  wanting,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  genuine  plays  of  our  poet,  but  which 
s  peculiarly  observable  in  this,  that  unity  of  feeling  which  we  have  once  before 
lad  occasion  to  notice,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  has  given  an  uniform, 
lat  an  extraordinary,  tone  to  every  part  of  the  fable.  Thus  the  unparalleled 
lature  of  the  trial  between  the  Jew  and  his  debtor  required,  in  order  to  produce 
hat  species  of  dramatic  consistency  so  essential  to  the  illusion  of  the  reader  or 
ipectator,  that  the  other  important  incident  of  the  piece  should  assume  an  equal 
last  of  singularity  ;  the  enigma,  therefore,  of  the  caskets  is  a  most  suitable  countcr- 
Nirt  to  the  savage  eccentricity  of  the  bond,  and  their  skilful  combination  effects 
he  probability  arising  from  similitude  of  nature  and  intimacy  of  connection. 

Yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  fable  is  surpassed  by  the  truth  and  originality  of  the 
iharacters  that  carry  it  into  execution.  Avarice  and  revenge,  the  prominent 
ices  of  Shylock,  are  painted  with  a  pencil  so  discriminating,  as  to  appear  very 
listinct  from  the  same  passions  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian.  The  peculiar  cir-^ 
rumstances,  indeed,  under  which  the  Jews  have  been  placed  for  so  many  con- 
uries,  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient,  were  the  national  feelings  correctly  caught, 
;o  throw  a  peculiar  colouring  over  all  their  actions  and  emotions ;  but  to  these 
Bvere  unhappily  added,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  most  rooted  prejudices  and 
mtipathies ;  an  aversion,  indeed,  partaking  of  hatred  and  horror,  was  indulged 
igainst  this  persecuted  people,  and  oonsequently  tlie  picture  which  Shakspeare 
tias  drawn  exhibits  not  only  a  faithful  representation  of  Jewish  sentiments  and 
manners,  the  necessary  result  of  a  singular  dispensation  of  Providence,  but  it  em- 
bodies in  colours,  of  almost  preternatural  strength,  the  Jew  as  he  appeared  to  the 
3ye  of  the  shuddering  Christian. 

In  Shylock,  therefore,  while  we  behold  the  manners  and  the  associations  of  the 
Hebrew  mingling  with  every  thing  he  says  and  does,  and  touched  with  a  verisi- 
militude and  precision  which  excite  our  astonishment,  we,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
ceive, that,  influenced  by  the  prepossessions  above-mentioned,  the  poet  has 
rlothed  him  with  passions  which  would  not  derogate  from  a  personification 
)f  the  evil  principle  itself.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  all  the  lighter  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter, a  generical  exemplar  of  Judaism,  but  demonized,  individualized,  and 
rendered  awfully  striking  and  horribly  appalling  by  the  attribution  of  such  un- 
relenting malice,  as  we  will  hope,  for  the  honour  of  our  species,  was  never 
jret  accumulated,  with  such  intensity,  in  any  human  breast. 

So  vigorous,  however,  so  masterly  is  the  delineation  of  this  Satanic  character, 
ind  so  exactly  did  it,  until  of  late  years,  chime  in  with  the  bigotry  of  the 
Christian  world,  that  no  one  of  our  author's  plays  has  experienced  greater 
popularity.  Fortunately  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
can  meet  with  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  about  them ;  a  state  of  society 
ivhich,  more  than  any  other,  is  calculated  to  effect  that  conversion  for  which 
^very  disciple  of  our  blessed  religion  will  assuredly  pray. 

There  is,  also,  to  be  found  in  this  beautiful  play  a  charm  for  the  most 
gentle  and  amiable  minds,  a  vein  of  dignified  melancholy  and  pensive  sweet- 
ness which  endears  it  to  every  heart,  and  which  (asc\i\aVe%  VW  tcvqt^  ^s  ^S^<^\^\\^% 
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the  most  welcome  relief  to  the  merciless  conduct  of  its  leading  character.  Wha' 
for  instance,  can  be  more  soothing  and  delightful  to  the  feelings,  than  the  gem 
rous  and  disinterested  friendship  of  Antonio,  when  contrasted  with  the  hard  a 
selfish  nature  of  Shylock;  what  more  noble  than  the  sublime  resignation  oft' 
merchant,  when  opposed  to  the  deadly  and  relentless  hatred  of  his  prosecute ^ 
Never  was  friendship  painted  more  intense  and  lovely  than  in  the  parting  scene. 
Antonio  and  Bassanio;  Salarino,  speaking  of  the  former,  says,-— 

"  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part ; 
Baflsauio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  :  he  answered — *  Do  not  so,**  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  8. 

Nor  do  the  female  personages  of  the  drama  contribute  less  to  this  grateful  [ 
elVect ;  the  sensible,  the  spirited,  the  eloquent  Portia,  who  has  a  principal  share 
in  the  business  of  both  plots,  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  tenderness  of  her 
disposition  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  her  pleadings  for  mercy  in  behalf 
of  the  injured  Antonio  will  dwell  on  the  ear  of  pity  and  admiration  to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time. 

With  a  similar  result  do  we  enter  into  the  character  of  Jessica,  whose  arMosj-  i 
ness,  simplicity,  and  aflectionate  temper  excite,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
interest  of  this  reader.  The  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  where  Lorenzo  and  Jessica 
are  represented  conversing  on  a  summer's  night,  in  the  avenue  at  Belmont,  and 
listening  with  rapture  to  the  sounds  of  music,  produces,  occurring  as  it  does  im- 
mediately after  the  soul-harrowing  scene  in  the  court  of  justice,  the  most  enchant- 
ing emotion  ;  it  breathes,  indeed,  a  repose  so  soft  and  delicious,  that  the  min^ 
seems  dissolving  in  tranquil  luxury  : 

**  How  sweet  the  moon-light  steeps  upon  this  hank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony."  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

Shakspeare  was  an  enthusiast  in  music  in  a  musical  age ;  and  though  his  sub- 
sequent encomium  upon  it  be  somewhat  extravagant,  and  his  reprobation  of  the 
man  who  **is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  undeservedly  harsh  and 
severe,  yet  are  they  both  more  applicable  and  judicious  than  the  flippant  and 
undiscriminating  censure  of  Mr.  Steevens,  whose  note  on  the  subject  has  met 
with  its  due  casligation  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Douce,  who  after  stigmatising  the 
commentator's  disingenuous  eflbrt  to  throw  an  odium  on  this  recreation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  feehle  aid  of  an  illiberal  passage  from  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters,  justly  and  beautifully  adds,  that 

**  It  is  a  science  which,  from  ils  inlimate  and  natural  connexion  with  po«lry  and  paintiDf> 
deserves  the  hi;;;hest  attention  and  respect.  He  that  is  happily  qualified  to  appreciate  the  better 
parts  of  music,  will  never  seek  (hem  in  the  society  so  emphatically  reprobated  by  the  noble  lord, 
nor  altogether  in  the  way  he  recommends.  He  will  not  lend  an  ear  to  the  vulgarity  and  tumul- 
tuous roar  of  (he  (avcrn  ca(ch,  ur  the  delusive  sounds  of  roar(ial  clangour;  but  he  will  enjoy  Ibb 
heavenly  gift,  this  eiquisile  and  soul-delighling  sensation,  in  (he  temples  of  his  God,  or  in  the 
peaceful  circles  of  domestic  happiness  :  he  will  pursue  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  It  with 
ardour,  and  lurii  aside  from  its  abuses. ''  * 

The  fifth  art  of  this  play,  which  consists  of  but  one  scene,  appears  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  poet  to  remove  the  painful  impressions  incident  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  previous  plot;  it  is  light,  elegant,  and  beautifully  written,  and,  though 
the  main  business  of  the  drama  iinishes  with  the  termination  of  the  fourth  act,  it 
is  not  felt  as  an  incumbrance,  but  on  the  contrary  is  beheld  and  enjoyed  as  a 
graceful,  animated,  and  consolatory  close  to  one  of  the  most  perfect  productioDS 
of  its  author. 

*  lUutlmliotvR  ot  S\\«]Il«^u«^  vol,  i.  p.  969^  970. 
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15.  Hamlet  :  1507.  That  this  tragedy  had  been  performed  before  1598  is 
evident  from  Gabriel  Harvey*s  note  in  Speghfs  edition  of  Chaucer,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Halone ;  and,  from  the  intimations  of  time  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  we  are  induced  to  adopt  the  era  of  this  gentleman,  placing  the  first 
sketch  of  Hamlet  early  in  1597,  and  its  revision  with  additions  in  1600.  Soon 
after  which,  namely,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602,  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
book,  the  first  edition  hitherto  discovered  being  printed  in  the  year  1604. 

No  character  in  our  author*s  plays  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity,  as  that 
of  Hamlet.  Yet  we  think  it  may  be  proved  that  Shakspeare  had  a  clear  and 
definite  idea  of  it  throughout  all  its  seeming  inconsistencies,  and  that  a  very  few 
lines  taken  from  one  of  the  monologues  of  this  tragedy,  will  develop  the  ruling 
and  efficient  feature  which  the  poet  held  steadily  in  his  view,  and  through  whose 
unintermitting  influence  every  other  part  of  the  portrait  has  received  a  peculiar 
modification.  We  are  told,  as  the  result  of  a  deep  but  unsatisfactory  meditation 
on  the  mysteries  of  another  world,  on  '*  the  dread  of  something  after  death,*'  that 

*•  Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprizes  or  great  pith  and  moment. 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  or  action.^  Act  iii.  sc.  I. 

Now  this  pale  cast  of  thought  and  its  consequences,  which,  had  not  Hamlet 
been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Ophelia,  he  would  have  himself  applied  to  his 
own  singular  situation,  form  the  very  essence,  and  give  rise  to  the  prominent 
defects  of  his  character.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare  intended  to 
represent  him  as  variable  and  indecisive  in  action,  and  that  he  has  founded  this 
want  of  volition  on  one  of  those  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  which  have  been  designated  by  the  appellation  of  genius,  a  combination 
of  passions  and  associations  which  has  led  to  all  the  useful  energies,  and  all  the 
exalted  eccentricities  of  human  life ;  and  of  which,  in  one  of  its  most  exquisite  but 
speculative  forms,  Hamlet  presents  us  with  perhaps  the  only  instance  on  theatric 
record. 

To  a  frame  of  mind  naturally  strong  and  contemplative,  but  rendered  by  ex- 
traordinary events  sceptical  and  intensely  thoughtful,  he  unites  an  undeviating 
love  of  rectitude,  a  disposition  of  the  gentlest  kind,  feelings  the  most  delicate  and 
pure,  and  a  sensibility  painfully  alive  to  the  smallest  deviation  from  virtue  or  pro- 
priety of  conduct.  Thus,  while  gifted  to  discern  and  to  suffer  from  every  moral 
aberration  in  those  who  surround  him,  hispowers  of  action  are  paralysed  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  unconquerable  tendency  of  his  mind  to  explore,  to  their  utmost 
ramification,  all  the  bearings  and  contingencies  of  the  meditated  deed;  and  in 
the  second,  by  that  tenderness  of  his  nature  which  leads  him  to  shrink  from  the 
means  which  are  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Over  this  irresolution 
and  weakness,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  emotions  highly  amiable,  and 
which  in  a  more  congenial  situation  had  contributed  to  the  delight  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  Shakspeare  has  thrown  a  veil  of  melancholy  so  sublime  and  in- 
tellectual, as  by  this  means  to  constitute  him  as  much  the  idol  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  as  he  confessedly  is  of  those  who  feel  their  interest 
excited  principally  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathy  and  compassion  which 
his  ineffective  struggles  to  act  up  to  his  own  approved  purpose  naturally  call  forth. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  in  order  to  give  more  strength  and  precision  to  this 
general  outline,  to  enter  into  a  few  of  the  leading  particulars  of  Hamlet's  conduct. 
He  is  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  play  as  highly  distressed  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  hurried  and  indecent  nuptials  of  his  mother,  when 
the  awful  appearance  of  the  spectre  overwhelms  him  with  astonishment,  unhinges 
a  mind  already  partially  thrown  off  its  bias,  and  fills  it  with  indelible  apprehen- 
sion, suspicion,  and  dismay.  For  though,  on  the  first  comuiuivvc^\\»^  ^^  >^^ 
murder,  his  bosom  burns  with  the  thirst  of  vengcaucc^'^cVxe^e^VviTi^w^^^^'^^ 
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tieness  of  his  disposition  soon  induce  him  to  regret  that  he  has  been  chosen  as  the 
instrument  of  eifccting  it, 

**  That  ever  he  was  born  to  set  it  right  ;** 

and  then,  under  the  influence  of  this  reluctance,  he  begins  to  question  the  validity 
and  the  lawfulness  of  the  medium  through  which  he  had  received  his  information, 
describing  with  admirable  self-consciousness  the  vacillation  of  his  will,  and  the 
tendency  of  his  temper :  — 

^  The  spirit  that  I  have  neen 
May  be  the  Devil,  and  the  Devil  hath  power 
T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and  perhaps, 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy ^-^ 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me."  Act  ii.  sc.  S. 

Here,  therefore,  on  a  structure  of  mind  originally  indecisive  as  to  volition,  on 
feelings  rendered  more  than  usually  sensitive  and  serious  by  domestic  misfortune, 
oi)erate  causes  calculated,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  to  augment  the  sources 
of  irresolution  and  distress.  The  imagination  of  Hamlet,  agitated  and  inflamed  by 
a  visitation  from  the  world  of  spirits,  is  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  conjecture,  amid 
thoughts  which  roam  with  doubt  and  terror  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  fate  and 
superhuman  agency ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  indignation  at  the  crime  of  his 
uncle,  and  aversion  to  the  vindictive  task  which  has  been  imposed  upon  him,  raise 
a  conflict  of  passion  within  his  breast. 

Determined,  however,  if  possible,  to  obey  what  seems  both  a  commission  from 
heaven,  and  a  necessary  filial  duty :  but  sensible  that  the  wild  workings  of  ima- 
gination, and  the  tumult  of  contending  emotions  have  so  far  unsettled  his  mind, 
as  to  render  his  control  over  it  at  times  precarious  and  imperfect,  and  that  conse- 
quently he  may  be  liable  to  betray  his  purpose,  he  adopts  the  expedient  of  counter- 
feiting madness,  in  order  that  if  any  thing  should  escape  him  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, it  may,  from  being  considered  as  the  effect  of  derangement,  fail  to  impede 
his  designs. 

And  here  again  the  bitterness  of  his  destiny  meets  him ;  for,  with  the  view  of 
disarming  suspicion  as  to  his  real  intention,  he  finds  it  requisite  to  impress  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  with  the  idea,  that  disappointed  love  is  the  real  basis  of  his 
disorder;  justly  inferring,  that  as  his  attachment  to  Ophelia  was  known,  and  still 
more  so  the  tenderness  of  his  own  heart,  any  harsh  treatment  of  her,  without  an 
adequate  provocation,  must  infallibly  be  deemed  a  proof,  not  only  of  insanity,  but 
of  the  cause  whence  it  sprang ;  since  though  some  reserve  on  her  part  had  been 
practised,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  commands,  it  could  not,  without  a  dere- 
liction of  reason,  have  produced  such  an  entire  change  in  his  conduct  and  disposi- 
tion. And  such  indeed  would  have  been  the  result,  had  Hamlet  possessed  a  perfect 
command  of  himself;  but  his  feelings  overpowered  his  consistency,  and  the  very 
part  which  he  had  to  play  with  Ophelia,  was  one  of  the  most  excruciatlDg  of  his 
afflictions ;  for  he  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  that 

^  '  He'  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  or  love, 
Make  up  'his'  sum;"  Act  t.  bc.  1. 

consequently  what  he  suflers  on  this  occasion,  on  this  compulsory  treatment,  as  it 
were,  of  the  being  dearest  to  his  heart,  gives  him  one  of  the  strongest  claims  upon 
our  sympathy.  \Vith  what  agony  he  pursues  this  line  of  conduct,  and  how  foreign 
it  is  to  every  feeling  of  the  man,  appears  at  the  close  of  his  celebrated  soliloquy  on 
the  expediency  of  suicide,  and  just  previous  to  the  rudest  and  mostsarcastic  instance 
of  his  behaviour  towards  Ophelia.  That  hapless  maiden  suddenly  crosses  him, 
when,  starting  at  her  sight,  and  forgetting  his  assumed  character,  he  exclaims,  in 
an  exquisite  tone  of  solemnity  and  pathos— 
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Soft  you,  now ! 


The  fair  Ophelia  ! — Nymph,  in  thy  orUons 

Be  All  my  sins  remembered."  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  compare  this  passage,  this  burst  of  undistinguished 
notion,  with  the  tenour  of  the  immediately  subsequent  dialogue,  without  the 
tepest  commiseration  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince. 
In  this  play,  as  in  King  Lear,  we  have  madness  under  its  real  and  its  assumed 
pect,  and  in  both  instances  they  are  accurately  discriminated.  We  find  Lear 
id  Ophelia  constantly  recurring,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  actual  causes 

tlieir  distress ;   but  it  was  the  business  of  Edgar  and  of  Hamlet,  to  place  their 
isorvers  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  to  divert  their  >igilance  from  the  genuine  sources 

their  grief,  and  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  This  is  done  with  undeviating 
rmness  by  Edgar ;  hut  Hamlet  occasionally  sulT(»rs  the  poignancy  of  his  feel- 
gs,  and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  to  break  in  upon  his  plan,  when,  heedless  of 
hat  was  to  be  tbe  ostensible  foundation  of  his  derangement,  his  love  for  Ophelia, 
n  permits  his  indignation  to  point,  and  on  one  occasion  almost  unmasked, 
iwards  the  guilt  of  his  uncle.  In  every  other  instance,  he  personates  insanity 
ith  a  skill  which  indicates  the  highest  order  of  genius,  and  imposes  on  all  but 
16  king,  whose  conscience,  per|)etually  on  the  watch,  soon  enables  him  to  detect 
le  inconsistencies  and  the  drift  of  his  nephew. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  whose  most  striking  feature  is 
rofound  melancholy,  that  its  keeping  is  broken  in  upon  by  an  injudicious  ad- 
lixture  of  humour  and  gaiety;  but  he  who  is  ac(jnainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
uinan  heart,  will  be  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  considering  this  as  any  deviation 
rom  the  truth  of  nature.  Melancholy,  when  not  the  offspring  of  an  ill-spent  life, 
r  of  an  habitual  bad  temper,  but  the  consequence  of  mere  casualties  and  misfor- 
unes,  or  of  the  vices  and  passions  of  others,  operating  on  feelings  too  gentle,  de- 
icate,  and  susceptible,  to  bear  up  against  the  ruder  evils  of  existence,  will  some^ 
imes  spring  with  playful  elasticity  from  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest  burden,  and 
lissipating,  for  a  moment,  the  anguish  of  a  breaking  heart,  will,  like  a  sun-beam 
n  a  winter's  day,  illumine  all  around  it  with  a  bright,  but  transient  ray,  with  the 
lallies  of  humorous  wit,  and  even  with  the  hilarity  of  sportive  simplicity;  an  in- 
terchange which  serves  but  to  render  the  returning  storm  more  deep  and  gloomy. 
Thus  it  is  with  Hamlet  in  those  parts  of  this  inimitable  tragedy  in  which  wo 
>ehold  him  suddenly  deviating  into  mirth  and  jocularity ;  they  are  scintillations 
vhich  only  light  us 

_——  "  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,"  * 

br  no  where  do  we  perceive  the  depth  of  his  alHiction  and  the  energy  of  his 
iuflferings  more  distinctly  than  when  under  these  convulsive  elTorts  to  shake  off  the 
ncunibent  load. 

Of  that  infirmity  of  purpose  which  distinguishes  Hamlet  during  the  pursuit  of 
lis  revenge,  and  of  that  exquisite  self-deceit  by  which  he  endeavours  to  disguise 
lis  own  moti>es  from  himself,  no  clearer  instance  can  be  given,  than  from  the 
jcene  where  he  declines  destroying  the  usurper  because  he  was  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
ind  might  therefore  go  to  heaven,  deferring  his  death  to  a  period  when,  being  in 
iquor  or  in  anger,  he  was  thoroughly  ripe  for  perdition ;  an  enormity  of  sentiment 
ind  design  totally  abhorrent  to  the  real  character  of  Hamlet,  which  was  radically 
imiable,  gentle,  and  compassionate,  but  affording  a  striking  proof  of  that  hypocrisy 
srhich,  owing  to  the  untowardness  of  his  fate,  he  was  constantly  exercising  on 
himself.  Struck  with  the  symptoms  of  repentance  in  Claudius,  his  resentment 
becomes  softened ;  and  at  all  times  unwilling,  from  the  tenderness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  acuteness  of  his  sensibility,  to  fulfil  his  supposed  duty,  and  execute  retribu- 
tive justice  on  his  uncle,  he  endeavours  to  (ind  some  excuse  for  his  conscious  ^'95n^ 

*  Paradise  I^ost,  book  i.  \.  64. 
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of  resolution,  some  pretaii,  however  far-fetched  or  discordant  with  the  genuine 
motiye,  to  shield  him  from  his  own  weakness.  U\ 

One  remarkable  effect  of  this  perpetual  contest  in  the  bosom  of  Hamlet  between  \^ 
a  sense  of  the  duty,  enjoined  as  it  were  by  heaven,  and  his  aversion  to  the  means 
Which  could  alone  secure  its  accomplishment,  has  been  to  throw  an  interest  around 
him  of  the  most  powerful  and  exciting  nature.     It  is  an  interest  not  arising  from 
extrinsic  causes,  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  completion  of  the  meditated  vengeance, 
or  from  the  intervention  of  any  casual  incidents  which  may  tend  to  hasten  or  retard 
the  catastrophe,  but  exclusively  springing  from  our  attachment  to  the  person  of 
Hamlet.    We  contemplate  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  compassion  the  ve 
virtues  of  Hamlet  becoming  the  bane  of  his  earthly  peace,  virtues  which,  in  tl  j 
tranquiUity  either  of  public  or  private  life,  would  have  crowned  him  with  love  and 
honour,  serving  but,  in  the  tempest  which  assails  him,  to  wreck  his  hopes,  and  j 
accelerate  his  destruction.     In  fact,  the  very  doubts  and  irresolution  of  Hamlet  ! 
endear  him  to  our  hearts,  and  at  the  same  time  condense  around  him  an  almost  , 
breathless  anxiety,  for,  while  we  confess  them  to  be  the  oflspring  of  all  that  is 
lovely,  gentle,  and  kind,  we  cannot  but  perceive  their  fatal  tendency,  and  we 
shudder  at  the  probable  event. 

It  is  thus  that  the  character  of  Hamlet,  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  meditative 
abstraction  which  the  genius  of  philosophic  melancholy  has  thrown  over  it,  pos- 
sesses a  species  of  enchantment  for  all  ranks  and  classes.  Its  popularity,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  immediate  and  great,  for,  in  1604,  Anthony  Scoloker,  in  a 
dedication  to  his  poem,  entitled  '^Daiphantus,"  tells  us,  that  his  ^'epistles*' should 
be  ^Mike  friendly  Shake-speare's  tragedies,  where  the  commedian  rides,  when  the 
tragedian  stands  on  tiptoe :  Faith  it  should  please  all,  like  prince  Hamlet.'* 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  favour  of  the  public  must,  in  part, 
have  been  attached  to  this  play  through  the  vast  variety  of  incident  and  characters 
which  it  unfolds,  from  its  rapid  interchange  of  solemnity,  pathos,  and  humour, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  awful,  yet  grateful  terror  which  the  shade  of  buried 
Denmark  diffuses  over  the  scene. 

That  a  belief  in  Spiritual  Agency  has  been  universally  and  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  man  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  peruses  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  with 
little  but  exterior  modiGcation,  this  doctrine  has  passed  from  the  East  into  Eu- 
rope, flowing  through  Greece  and  Rome  to  modern  times.  It  is  necessary,  how-  f 
j  ever,  to  a  just  comprehension  of  the  subject,  that  it  be  distinctly  separated  into  two 
j  branches, — into  the  Agency  of  Angelic  Spirits,  and  into  the  Agency  of  the  Spirits 
of  the  Departed,  as  these  will  be  found  to  rest  on  very  dissimilar  bases. 

To  the  Agency  of  Angelic  Spirits,  both  good  and  bad,  and  to  their  operation 
on  and  influence  over  the  intellect  and  affairs  of  men,  the  records  of  our  re- 
ligion bear  the  most  direct  and  undubitable  testimony;  nor  is  it  possible  to  disjoin 
a  full  admission  of  this  intercourse  from  any  faith  in  its  scriptures,  whether  Jewish 
or  Christian. 

*<  That  Uie  holy  angels,'*  observes  Bishop  Horsley,  <*  are  often  employed  by  Qod  in  his  govero- 
ment  of  Uiis  sublunary  world,  is  indeed  clearly  to  be  pro? ed  by  holy  writ :  that  they  have  poven 
over  the  matter  of  the  universe  analogous  to  the  powers  over  it  which  men  possess,  greater  in 
extent,  but  still  limited,  Is  a  thing  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed.  If  it  were  not  declared : 
but  It  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  many  passages  of  holy  writ,  from  which  It  seems  also  evident  that 
they  are  occasionally,  for  certain  specific  purposes,  commissioned  to  eierclse  those  powers  to  a 
prescribed  extent.  That  the  evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  Fall,  Uie  like  powers,  which  they 
are  sUII  occuionally  permitted  to  exercise  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  naUoni»  seems  also 
evident.  That  they  have  a  power  over  the  human  sensory  (which  is  part  of  the  malerial  unlverK), 
which  they  are  occasionally  permitted  to  exercise,  by  means  of  which  they  may  inflict  diseases, 
suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be  the  instrumenU  of  temptations,  must  also  be  admitted."  * 

*  Sermons,  vol.  ii   p.  3GU. 
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•  Of  a  doctrine  so  consolatory  as  the  ministration  and  guardianship  of  benevolent 
spirits,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  afforded  us  by  the  Book  of  Job,  perhaps, 
the  most  ancient  composition  in  existence ;  it  is  where  Elihu,  describing  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed,  declares,  that — 

**  As  his  soul  draweth  near  to  the  OraTe, 
And  his  life  to  the  Ministers  of  Death, 
Sorely  will  there  be  over  him  an  Angel, 
An  Intercessor,  one  of  TAe  Thousand, 
\  Who  shall  instruct  the  SuflTerer  in  his  duty ;"  * 

Hd  from  the  same  source  was  the  awful  but  monitory  vision  described  in  the- 
fourth  chapter  of  this  sublime  poem. 

'  Subsequent  poets  have  embraced  with  avidity  a  system  so  friendly  to  man,  and 
so  delightful  to  an  ardent  and  devotional  imagination.  Thus  Hesiod,  repeating- 
the  oriental  tradition,  seems  happy  in  augmenting  the  number  of  our  heavenly 
protectors  to  thirty  thousand,  Tp)f  yi^  lAvpioi : — 

**  Inrlsible  the  Gods  are  ever  nigh, 

Pass  through  the  midst  and  bend  th*  all-seeing  eye : 

The  men  who  grind  the  poor,  who  wrest  the  right, 

Awless  of  Heaven's  revenge,  are  naked  to  their  sight. 

For  thrice  ten  thousand  holy  Demons  rove 

This  breathing  world,  the  delegates  of  Jove. 

Guardians  of  man,  their  glance  alike  surveys, 

The  upright  judgments,  aud  th'  unrighteous  ways."  Elton. 

But,  next  to  the  sacred  writers,  and  more  immediately  derived  from  their 
inspiration,  has  this  heavenly  superintendence  been  best  described  by  two  of 
our  own  poets:  by  Spenser,  with  his  customary  piety,  sweetness,  and  simplicity: — 

**  And  is  there  care  in  heaven?  and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base,"  &c.t 

by  Milton,  in  a  strain  of  greater  sublimity,  and  with  more  philosophic  dignity  and 
grace : — 

^  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep  :^  &c.  ^ 

But  mankind,  not  satisfied  with  this  angelic  interposition,  though  founded  on 
indisputable  authority,  and  exercised  on  their  behalf,  has,  in  every  age  and  nation, 
fondly  clung  to  the  idea,  that  the  souls  or  Spirits  of  the  Dead  have  also  a  commu- 
nication with  the  living,  and  that  they  occasionally,  either  as  happy  or  as  suffering 
shades,  re-appear  on  this  sublunary  scene. 

The  common  suggestions  and  associations  of  the  human  mind  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  this  general  belief;  man  has  ever  indulged  the  hope  of 
another  state  of  existence,  feeling  within  him  an  assurance,  a  kind  of  intuitive 
conviction,  emanating  from  the  Deity,  that  we  are  not  destined  as  the  beasts, 
to  perish.     It  is  true,  says  Homer. 

**■  Tis  true,  *tis  certain,  man  though  dead,  retains 
Part  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains ;"  S 

but  to  this  mental  immortality,  which  is  firmly  sanctioned  by  religion^  affection, 

*  Vide  Good's  Translation  of  Job,  part  v.  chap.  33,  ver.  tt,  23.— I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  language, 
though  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  import  of  the  last  line.  Ministers  of  Death  have  also  been  sub- 
■litQted  for  Destinies, 

*  Vide  Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  iv.  p.  1.  2,  3.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  canto  8.  stanx.  1  and  2. 

i  Todd's  MQtOD,  vol.  iu.  p.  138, 139.  Paradise  Lout,  book  iv.  1.  677.— Shakspeare,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, occanooally  alludes  to  the  same  species  of  spiritual  hierarchy,  and,  in  .the  very  play  we  are  engaged 
upon^  fjaertes  says — 

"  A  ministering  anael  shall  my  sister  be,  ' 
When  thou  Oest  howling.  ^  A.cl.  m  « ^  A« 

$  Pope's  Iliad,  book  uiiii. 
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grief,  and  su|)ershtion  have  added  a  vast  variety  of  unauthorised  circumstances. 
The  passions  and  attachments  which  were  incident  to  the  individual  in  his 
earthly,  are  attributed  to  him  in  his  spiritual  state ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  still 
agitated  by  terrestrial  objects  and  relations,  to  delight  in  the  scenes  which  lie 
formerly  inhabited,  to  feel  for  and  to  protect  the  persons  with  whom  he  vas 
formerly  connected,  to  be  actuated,  in  short,  by  emotions  of  love,  anger,  and 
revenge,  and  to  \ye  in  a  situation  which  admits  of  receiving  l)enent  or  augmented 
suffering  through  the  attentions  or  negligence  of  surviving  friends.  Accordingly, 
the  spirit  or  apparition  of  the  deceased  was  supposed  occasionally  to  ^revisit 
the  glim))ses  of  the  moon,^  and  to  become  visible  to  its  dearest  relatives  or  asso- 
ciates, for  the  purpose  of  admonishing,  complaining,  imploring,  warning,  or 
directing. 

Now  all  these  additions  to  the  abstract  idea  of  immortality,  though  perhaps 
naturally  arising  from  the  affectionate  regrets,  the  conscious  weakness,  and  the 
eager  curiosity  of  man,  and  therefore  universal  as  his  diffusion  over  the  globe, 
are  totally  unwarranted  by  our  only  safe  and  sure  guide,  the  records  of  the  Bible; 
for  though  we  are  taught  that  man  exists  in  another  state,  and  disembodied  of 
the  organs  which  he  possessed  whilst  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet,  we  are  also 
told,  that  he  is  supplied  with  a  new  body,  of  a  very  different  nature,  and,  without 
a  miracle,  indiscernible  by  our  present  senses.  We  are  told  by  St.  Peter,  that 
even  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection  could  only  be  seen  through 
the  0[)eration  of  a  miracle:  ''liim  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  gave  him  to 
be  visible :  Et  dedit  eum  manifestum  fieri."  Vulg.  "  He  was  no  longer,"  obsemt 
Bishop  Ilorsley,  ''  in  a  state  to  be  naturally  visible  to  any  man.  His  body  was 
indeed  risen,  but  it  was  become  that  body  which  St.  Paul  describes  in  the  fiflBMrth 
chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  gross  bodies  of  this  earthly  spliere,  nor  any  place  among  them,  must  be  in- 
discernible to  the  human  organs,  till  thev  shall  have  undergone  a  similar  refine- 
ment.*'* 

We  have  no  foundation,  therefore,  in  Scripture,  nor  according  to  its  doctrine, 
can  we  have,  for  attaching  credibility  to  the  rc-^ppearance of  the  Departed;  yet, 
independent  of  the  predisposition  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  influence  of  affec- 
tionate regret,  to  think  u})on  the  dead  as  if  still  present  to  our  wants  and  wishes, 
a  state  of  feeling  which,  in  Celtic  poetry,  has  given  birth  to  an  interesting  system 
of  mythology  entirely  built  on  apparitional  intercourse,  f  the  relations  which  we 
possess  of  the  apparent  return  of  the  dead,  are  so  numerous,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, so  unexceptionably  attested,  that  they  have  led  to  several  ingenious,  and, 
indeed,  partially  successful  attempts  to  account  for  them.  One  or  two  of  these 
attem|)ts,  as  terminating  in  some  curious  speculations  on  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
and  on  the  apparition  of  his  father,  it  will  be  necessary  more  particularly  to 
notice. 

A  firm  belief  in  Visitation  from  the  Spirits  of  the  Deceased  was  so  strong  a 
feature  in  the  age  of  Shakspean*,  and  tlie  immediately  subsequent  period,  and  was 
supported  by  such  an  accumulation  of  testimony,  that  it  roused  the  exertions  of  a 
few  individuals  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  to  account  for  what  they  would 
not  venture  to  deny;  Lavaterus  j:  and  others  on  the  Continent,  and  Scot§  and 
Mode  **  in  our  own  country,  attempting  to  prov(»  that  these  apjHMrances  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  return  of  the  dead,  but  by  the  permitted  and  |)ersonal  agency 

*  *'|>f?>«J'l»  NinoScrmons  on  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  by  which  the  Fact  of  our  lAn^n  Resurrection 
18  eNtablmhcU,  p.  209. 

t  Sec  an  elegant  and  Tcry  gatisfactory  Dii^ertation  on  the  "Mytholocy  of  the  Poein»  ofOt^ian,"  by 

IWKr^"*^''     *^  ^^  Olajigow,  in  Graham^  **  Kssay  on  tlic  Autlienticity  of  the  Poenw  of  Oswan."    8vo. 

I  I-avateriw  was  translalcij  inU)  Bnjriiuh  by  R.  II.  and  nrinlcd  by  Henry  Renneyman,  in  1572.    4to. 
A  M  Ji'"  ^^*''"'*'^'  I"'  l*'*^''"  «•"*  S|iiritH.  annexed  to  his  Disco^erie  of  Witchrraft,  4lo.  I5H4. 
.*  ^f*^^  "'"'  ^^^  i"  li*^  an*^  ^Vun\  in  \CVSA,  vsiuA  vVvc  AotiV«\«v«  in  (vucHtitjo  is  to  be  found  in  the  fortieth  uf 
hiB  nfty-thrve  DiNcunries,  publi«\\ci\  aUvi  Vw  i\ct«:a%«. 
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of  good  or  evil  angels,  who,  as  we  occasionally  find  in  Scripture,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Samuel,  before  the  Witch  of  Endor,  were  allowed  to 
assume  the  resemblance  of  the  deceased. 

But,  though  this  hypothesis  be  constructed  on  a  species  of  spiritual  agency 
which  we  know  to  have  existed,  yet  are  the  instances  for  which  it  is  adopted  by 
these  writers  much  too  trivial  and  frequi?nt  to  secure  to  their  solution  a  rational 
assent ;  nor  is  the  presence  of  these  superior  intelligences,  as  objects  of  sight,  at 
all  necessary  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 

For  it  is  obvious,  that  if  relying,  with  Bishop  Horsley,  on  the  evidence  of 
sacred  history,  we  believe  that  the  Deity  oftentimes  acts  mediately,  through  his 
agents,  on  the  human  sensory,  as  a  part  of  the  material  universe,  thereby  pro- 
ducing diseases  and  morbid  impressions,  the  same  edects  will  result.  Not  that 
we  conceive  matter  can,  in  any  degree,  modify  the  thinking  principle  itself,  but 
its  organisation  being  the  sole  medium  through  which  the  intellect  communicates 
with  the  external  world,  it  is  evident  that  any  derangement  of  the  structure  of  the 
brain  must  render  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  as  to  material  existences,  imper- 
fect, false,  and  illusory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  doctrine  similar  to  this  was  produced  in  the  last  century 
to  account  for  the  spectral  appearances  of  second  sight,  by  a  Scotchman  too, 
himself  an  Islander,  who  has  furnished  us  with  ah  ample  collection  of  instances 
of  this  singular  visitation ;  *  this  gentleman  contending,  that  these  prophetic 
scenes  are  exhibited  not  to  the  sight,  but  merely  to  the  imagination.  He  adds, 
with  great  sagacity, 

"  As  these  Representations  or  waking  Dreams,  according  to  the  best  Enquiry  I  could  make, 
are  communicated  (unless  it  be  seldom)  but  to  one  Person  at  once,  though  there  should  be  several 
Persons,  and  even  some  Seers  in  Company,  those  Representations  seem  rather  communicated 
to  the  Imagination  (as  said  is)  than  the  Organ  or  Sight;  seeing  it  is  impossible,  irmade  always 
to  the  latter,  but  all  Persons  directing  their  sight  the  same  VVay,  having  their  Faculty  of  Sight 
alike  perfect  and  equally  disposed,  must  see  it  in  common."  f 

We  must  refer,  however,  to  the  present  day  for  demonstration,  founded  on 
actual  experience,  that  the  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  is,  in  every  in- 
stance, the  immediate  effect  of  certain  partial  but  morbid  affections  of  the  brain; 
yet,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  ingenious  physiologists  who  have  proved  this 
curious  fact,  entirely  confine  themselves,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  to  physical 
phenomena,  professedly  discarding  the  consideration  of  any  higher  efficiency  in 
the  series  of  causation  than  what  appears  as  the  result  of  diseased  organisation ; 
so  that  their  discovery,  though  completely  overturning  the  common  superstition 
as  to  the  return  of  the  departed  spirit,  or  the  visible  interference  of  angelic  agency, 
is  yet  very  reconcileable  with  the  pneumatology  of  Bishop  Horsley. 

In  1805,  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull  read  to  the  Literary  Society  of  that  place,  and 
published  in  1811,  an  Essay  on  Apparitions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  these  spectral  visitations  **  lies,  not  in  the  perturbed  spirits 
of  the  departed,  but  in  the  diseased  organisation  of  the  living."  For  this  purpose 
he  relates  several  cases  of  this  hallucination  which  fell  under  his  own  observation 
and  treatment,  and  which,  as  distinguished  from  partial  insanity,  from  delirium, 
somnabulism,  and  reverie,  were  completely  removed  by  medical  means. 

In  1813,  Dr.  Ferriar  of  Manchester  published,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  "An 
Essay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions;"  whose  aim  and  result  are  precisely 
similar  to  the  anterior  production  of  Dr.  Alderson ;  both  admitting  the  reality  and 
universality  of  spectral  impressions,  and  both  attributing  them  to  partial  affections 
of  the  brain,  independent  of  any  sensible  external  agency;  it  is  also  remarkable 
that  both  have  applied  their  speculations  and  experience  in  illustration  of  the 

*  "A  Treatise  on  the  Second  Sight,  Dreams,  Apparitions,  &c.     By  Theophilus  Insulanus. '^    8fO. 
Edinh.  1763 
t  Reprint  of  1816,  annexed  to  Kirk\  "  Secret  Coniinonvrca\l\i,*'  p.  74. 
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character  of  Uamlet,  a  circumstance  which  has,  in  a  great  measure,  led  to  these 
general  observations  on  the  progress  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  apparitional 
visitation. 

The  state  of  mind  which  Shakspeare  exhibits  to  us  in  Hamlet,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  conflicting  passions  and  events,  operating  on  a  frame  of  acute  sensibility, 
Dr.  Ferriar  has  termed  latent  lunacy. 

"  The  subject  of  latent  tunacy/*  he  remarks,  **  is  an  unloached  field,  which  would  afford  Ike 
richest  harvest  to  a  skilful  and  diligent  observer.  Cervantes  has  immortalized  himseif,  by  dis- 
playing the  eiTect  of  one  bad  species  of  composition  on  the  hero  of  his  satire,  and  BuUer  kts 
delineated  the  evils  of  epidemic,  religious,  and  political  frenzy;  but  it  remains  as  a  task  for  some 
delicate  pencil,  to  trace  the  miseries  introduced  into  private  families,  by  a  state  of  miod,  which 
*  sees  more  devils  t^at^vast  hell  can  hold,'  and  which  yet  affords  no  proof  of  derangement,  iaflDdeot 
to  justify  the  seclusion  of  the  unhappy  invalid. 

'*  This  is  a  species  of  distress,  on  which  no  novelist  huever  touched,  though  It  Is  uDforlunatelj 
increasing  in  real  life ;  though  it  may  be  associated  with  worth,  with  genius,  and  with  the  moit 
specious  demonstrations  (for  a  while)  of  general  excellence. 

''  Addison  has  thrown  out  a  few  hints  on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  Spectators ;  it  oouM  not 
escape  so  critical  an  observer  of  human  infirmities ;  and  I  have  always  supposed,  that  if  the 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  had  been  left  untouched  by  Steele,  it  would  have  exhibited 
some  interesting  traits  of  this  nature.  As  it  now  appears,  we  see  nothing  more  than  oocasiooal 
absence  of  mind ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  an  humourist,  contracted  by  retirement,  and  by  the 
obsequiousness  of  his  dependants. 

**  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  Shakspeare's  character  of  Hamlet  can  only  be  onderslood 
on  this  principle.  He  feigns  madness,  for  political  purposes,  while  the  poet  means  to  represent 
his  understanding  as  really  (and  unconsciously  to  himself)  unhinged  by  the  cruel  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed.  The  horror  of  the  communication  made  by  his  father's  spectre ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  belying  his  attachment  loan  Innocent  and  deserving  object ;  the  certainty  of  his  mother's 
guilt ;  and  the  supernatural  impulse  by  which  he  is  goaded  to  an  act  of  assassination,  al>borreot 
to  his  nature,  are  causes  sufiicient  to  overwhelm  and  distract  a  mind  previously  disposed  to 
'  weakness  and  to  melancholy,'  and  originally  full  of  tenderness  and  natural  affection.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  book,  it  will  be  seen,  that  his  real  insanity  is  only  developed  after  the  mock  play. 
Then,  in  place  of  a  systematic  conduct,  conducive  to  his  purposes,  he  becomes  irresolute,  inconse- 
quent, and  the  plot  appears  to  stand  unaccountably  still.  Instead  of  striking  at  his  object,  he 
resigns  himself  to  the  current  of  events,  and  sinks  at  length,  ignobly,  under  the  stream."  * 

Dr.  Alderson,  alluding  to  the  common  but  cogent  argument  against  a  belief  in 
Ghosts, ''  that  only  one  man  at  a  time  ever  saw  a  ghost,  therefore,  the  probability 
is,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing,*'  adds,  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  to  Shakspeare's  management  of  his  supernatural  machinery,  the 
following  observations:  — 

*  E«ray  on  the  Theory  of  Apparitions,  p.  Ill— 115.— The  following  very  curious  instance  of  a  ttrikinf 
renewal  of  terrific  impressions,  is  given  by  the  Doctor  in  this  entertaininff  little  work :  it  was  oonununicaica 
to  him,  he  tells  us,  by  the  gentleman  who  underwent  the  deception :— **  He  was  beniffhted,  while  traTcUiiig 
alone,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  compelled  to  ask  shelter  lor  the  evening  al 
a  small  lonely  hut.  When  he  was  to  be  conducted  to  his  bed-room,  the  landlady  observed,  with  mysterious 
reluctance,  that  he  would  find  the  window  very  insecure.  On  examination,  part  of  the  wall  appeared  lo 
bttve  been  broken  down,  to  enlarge  the  opening.  After  some  enauiry,  he  was  told,  that  a  pedlar,  who 
had  lodged  in  the  room  a  short  time  before,  had  committed  suicide,  and  was  found  hanging  behind  the 
ik^t^i"  ^^^  woming.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  it  was  deemed  improper  to  renovtf 
the  body  through  the  door  of  the  house;  and  to  convey  it  through  the  window  was  impossible,  witbont 
removing  part  of  the  wall.  Some  hints  were  dropped,  that  the  room  had  been  subsequently  haunted  by 
the  poor  maii'x  spirit. 


_  cornse    _ 

erwjt,  aniiist  the  waJI,  close  bv  the  window!  "WithmuchSfificulty,  he*summoned  up~  resolution  to 
approach  the  dismal  object,  the  features  of  which,  and  the  minutest  parts  of  iU  funeral  apparel,  he  per- 
ceived dwtincUy.  He  passed  one  hand  over  it ;  fell  nothing ;  and  staggered  back  to  the  bed.  AU^  aVms: 
interval,  and  much  reasoning  with  himself,  he  renewed  his  inveNU'gation,  and  at  length  diseoTered  that 
the  Object  of  bis  terror  was  produced  by  the  moon-beams,  forming  n  long,  briaht  image,  through  the  bnikra 
wiodow,  on  which  his  fancy,  impressed  by  hiii  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mischievous  accumey,  th»' 
imemnenU  of  a  body  prepared  for  mlermeni.  Powerful  associations  of  terror,  in  this  instance,  had  excited 
Ite  /mcolleeted  inaf cs  with  uacommon  Coiqc  aud  vttccv.''    V .  *U-*»» 
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**  From  what  1  hare  related,  11  wilt  be  seen  why  it  should  happen,  that  only  one  at  t  time  eTer 
ould  see  t  ghost;  and  here  we  may  lament,  that  our  celebrated  poet,  whose  knowledge  of  nature 
I  every  Englishman's  boast,  had  not  Icnown  such  cases,  and  their  causes  as  those  I  have  related ; 
e  would  not  then,  perhaps,  have  made  his  ghosts  visible  and  audible  on  the  stage.  Every 
ipression,  every  IooIk  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent  with  men  so 
gitated,  and  quite  sufficient  to  convince  us  or  what  they  suflfer,  see,  and  hear ;  hot  it  must  l>e 
f  ident,  that  the  disease  being  conflned  solely  to  the  individual,  such  objects  must  be  seen  and 
eard  only  by  the  individual.  That  men  so  circumstanced  as  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  Brutus  and 
^ion,  should  see  phantoms  and  bold  converse  with  them,  appears  to  me  perfectly  natural ;  and, 
longb  the  cases  I  have  now  related  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  a  disordered  state  of  bodily  organs, 
\  may  be  evidently  inferred  by  the  history  of  their  rise,  and  the  result  of  their  cure,  yet,  with 
le  knowledge  we  have  of  the  eflTecls  of  mind  on  the  body,  we  may  be  fairly  led  to  conclude,  that 
real  mental  anxiety,  inordinate  ambition,  and  guilt  may  produce  similar  effects."  * 

If  Shakspeare,  more  philosopher  than  poet,  had  pursued  the  plan  which  Dr. 
Jderson  has  recommended,  he  would  have  injured  his  tragedy,  and  wrecked  his 
opularity.  Wc  could  have  spared,  indeed,  any  ocular  demonstration  of  the  mute 
Dd  blood-boultered  ghost  of  Banquo  in  Macbeth,  but  had  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
een  invisible  and  inaudible,  we  should  have  lost  the  noblest  scene  of  grateful  ter- 
or  which  genius  has  ever  created. 

Nor  was  it  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Shakspeare  w^hich  gave  birth  to  the  visibi- 
iiy  of  this  awful  spectre,  for  he  has  told  us,  in  another  place,  that 

"  Such  ahadowtare  the  weak  brain's  forgeries,^  \ 

md,  even  in  the  very  play  under  consideration,  he  calls  them  ^'  the  very  coinage 
if  the  brain,'*  and  adds,  — 

^  This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in ; " 

)ui  he  well  knew,  that  as  a  dramatic  poet,  in  a  superstitious  age,  it  was  requisite, 
n  order  to  produce  a  strong  and  general  impression,  to  adopt  the  popular  creed, 
he  superstition  relative  to  his  subject ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Montagu  has  justly  observed, 
'  the  poet  who  does  so,  understands  his  business  much  better  than  the  critic, 
%'ho,  in  judging  of  that  work,  refuses  it  his  attention.  — Thus  every  operation 
hat  develops  the  attributes,  which  vulgar  opinion,  or  the  nurse's  legend,  have 
aught  us  to  ascribe  to  ^  such  a  preternatural  Being,*  will  augment  our  pleasure ; 
whether  we  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  and,  as  spectators,  willingly  yield 
ourselves  up  to  pleasing  delusion,  or,  as  '  judicious'  Critics,  examine  the  merit  of 
he  composition.":}: 

That  an  undoubting  belief  in  the  actual  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions 
w^as  general  in  Shakspeare's  time,  has  been  the  assertion  of  all  who  have  alluded 
o  the  subject,  either  as  contemporary  or  subsequent  historians.  Addison,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  creduhties  of  the  two 
^receding  centuries,  observes,  that"  our  Forefathers  looked  upon  Nature  with 
•everence  and  horror — that  they  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  appre- 
lensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. — There  was  not  a 
tillage  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it — the  churchyards  were  all  haunted — 
;very  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it — and  there  was  scarce  a 
shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit  ;'*§  and  Bourne,  who  wrote 
ibout  the  same  period,  and  expressly  on  the  subject  of  vulgar  superstitions,  tells 
IS  that  formerly  "  hobgoblins  and  sprights  were  in  every  city,  and  town,  and 
irillage,  by  every  water,  and  in  every  wood. — If  a  house  was  seated  on  some 
melancholy  place,  or  built  in  some  old  romantic  manner ;  or  if  any  particular 

*  E«iAy  on  Apnaritioos,  annexed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Essay  on  the  Rhus  Tozicodendroo, 
p  68,  69 
t  Itape  of  Lucrero, 

t  Rsmy  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare.  8vo,  !>lh  cdiU  v*  ^^v  ^^* 
$  Spectator,  No.  419« 
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accidenthad  happened  in  it,  such  as  murder,  sudden  death,  or  the  like,  to  be  sure 
that  house  had  a  mark  set  on  it,  and  was  afterwards  esteemed  the  habitation  of 
a  ghost. — Stories  of  (his  kind  are  infinite,  and  there  are  few  villages  which  have 
not  cither  had  such  an  house  in  it,  or  near  it."  * 

Such,  then,  being  the  superstitious  character  of  the  poet*s  times  it  was  with 
great  judgment  that  he  seized  the  particulars  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  moulding 
them  with  a  skill  so  perfect,  as  to  render  the  etlect  awful  beyond  all  former  pre- 
cedent. A  slight  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  accompany  the  first 
appearances  of  the  spectre  to  Horatio  and  to  Hamlet,  will  place  this  in  a  strik- 
ing point  of  view. 

The  solemnity  with  which  this  Royal  phantom  is  introduced  is  beyond  mea- 
sure impressive:  Bernardo  is  about  to  repeat  to  the  incredulous  Horatio  what  had 
occurred  on  the  last  apparition  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  Harcellus  and  him- 
self, and  thus  commences  his  narrative: — 

''Last  night  of  all, 
When  yon  same  star,  that's  westward  trom  the  pole, 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  bums,  Marcellus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one :" 

This  note  of  time,  the  traditionary  hour  for  the  appearance  of  a  ghost,  and, 
above  all,  the  mysterious  connection  between  the  course  of  the  star,  and  the  visi- 
tation of  the  spirit,  usher  in  the  ''  dreaded  sight"  with  an  influence  which  makes 
the  blood  run  chill. 

A  similar  correspondence  between  a  natural  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  agency  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  occurs,  with  an  effect  which  has  been  much 
admired,  in  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  where  the  shade  of  Francesca,  addressing  | 
her  apostate  lover,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  orb  of  night,  eiclaims, —       ! 

**  There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon— 
Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon — 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 

Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil,  | 

Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed, 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  orin.**t 

The  adjuration  and  interrogation  of  the  ghost  by  Horatio  and  Hamlet,  are  con- 
ducted in  conformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  papal  superstition ;  for  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  in  many  things  relative  to  religious  observances,  or  to  the  preter- 
natural as  connected  with  religion,  Shakspeare  has  shown  such  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  the  imposing  exterior,  and  comprehensive  creed  of  the  Roman 
church,  as  to  lead  some  of  his  biographers  to  suppose  that  he  was  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  adoption,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  poetical  nature 
of  the  materials  which  the  doctrines  of  Rome  supply,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
food  for  imagination  which  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  the  : 
souls  of  the  departed  are  still  connected  with,  and  influenced  by,  the  conduct  of 
man,  must  necessarily  create. 

Such  a  system,  it  is  evident,  would  very  readily  admit  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  would  give  fresh  credibi- 
lity to  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  reveal  and  to  punish  some  hor- 
rible murder,  to  right  the  oppressed  orphan  and  the  widow,  to  enjoin  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  mangled  corse,  to  discover  concealed  and  ill-gotten  treasure,  to  claim 
the  aid  of  prayer  and  intercession,  to  announce  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  etc.  etc. 
Thus  Horatio,  addressing  the  Spectre,  alludes  to  some  of  these  as  the  prot^aUe 
causes  of  the  dreadful  visitation  which  appals  him  : — 

;    *  Bourae's  Antimiities  of  the  Common  People,  1725,  edition  apud  Brand,  p.  119,  W,  191 
t  The  Sieg«  of  Coriath. 
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«'  Suy,  illusion ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice,"  &c.  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 

1  a  still  higher  degree  of  anxiety,  curiosity,  and  terror,  does  Hamlet,  as 
laturally  be  expected,  invoke  the  spirit  of  his  father ;  his  address  being 
it  up  to  the  highest  tone  of  amazement  and  emotion,  and  clothed  with  the 
gorous  expression  of  poetry : — 

^  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us ! 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damnM,*^  &c.  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

doubts  and  queries  of  this  most  impressive  speech  are  similar  to  those 
are  allowed  to  be  entertained,  and  directed  to  be  put,  by  contemporary 
on  the  subject  of  apparitions.  Thus  the  English  Lavaterus  enjoins  the 
so  visited  to  charge  the  spirit  to  "declare  and  open  what  he  is — who  he 
f  he  is  come,  and  what  he  desireth;"  saying, — *'  Thou  Spirite,  we  beseech 
Y  Christ  Jesus,  tell  us  what  thou  art;"  and  he  then  orders  him  to  enquire, 
it  man's  soul  he  is?  for  what  cause  he  is  come,  and  what  he  doth  desire? 
er  he  require  any  ayde  by  prayers  and  suffrages?  Whether  by  massing  or 
^ving  he  may  be  released?"  etc.,  etc.  * 

ursuance  of  the  same  judicious  plan  of  adopting  the  popular  conceptions, 
ing  them  dignity  and  e(Tect,  by  that  philosophy  of  the  supernatural  which 
jn  remarked  as  so  peculiarly  the  gift  of  Shakspeare,"{-  we  find  him  employ- 
these  scenes  of  super-human  interference,  the  traditional  notions  of  his  age, 
3  to  the  influence  of  approaching  light  on  departed  spirits,  as  intimated  by 
►wing  of  the  cock,  and  the  fading  lustre  of  the  glow-worm.  One  of  the  pas- 
vhich  have  so  admirably  immortalized  these  superstitions,  contains  also 
r  not  less  striking,  concerning  the  supposed  sanctity  and  protecting  power 
nights  immediately  previous  to  Christmas-Day.  On  the  sudden  departure 
Spirit,  Bernardo  remarks, — 

**  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 
Hot.    And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.    1  have  heard,"  &c.  Act  i.  sit.  1. 


Fare  thee  well  at  onre  !** 


ns  the  apparition  on  retiring  from  the  presence  of  his  son, 

^  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matins  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire.*'  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

3  idea  of  spirits  flying  the  approach  of  morning,  appears  from  the  hymn  of 
lentius,*'  quoted  by  Bourne,  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Christian  world 
ly  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century ;:{:  but  a  passage  still  more 
'  allied  to  the  lines  in  Shakspeare,  has  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  a 
composed  by  Saint  Ambrose,  and  formerly  used  in  the  Salisbury  service. — 
I  much  res(Hnbles,"  he  observes,  **  Horatio's  speech,  that  one  might  almost 
16  Shakspeare  had  seen  them  : — 

"  Preco  diet  jam  souat^ 
Noctis  profunda?  pervigil ; 
Nocturna  lux  viantibus, 
A  nocte  noctem  segregans. 

f  ^lostes  and  spiritcii  walking  by  nyght,**  Parte  the  Seconde,  p.  106,  107.  4to.  B.  L.  1579. 
e  chapter  entitled,  ^  The  Paputev  doctrine  touching  the  soules  of  dead  men,  and  the  ap|>cariDg  of 

dame  De  Stael  observes,  **  there  is  always  nomethinff  [)hilosophical  in  the  supernatural  employed 
speare."    The  Influence  of  Literature  on  Society,  toL  i.  p.  897. 

iquitates  Vulgarei  apud  Brand,  p.  68. — It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.8iMrf«ctt,^SbA\.^^3oQAS»%.^wi 
superstition.    Philosiratus,  giving  an  account  of  the  Ap^ntMwi  oi  KsXa^«%*  i^%dA  \&  K\K^%syoosa^ 
I,  says  tb«r  H  ruu§hcd  with  alitUe  glimmer  as  looa  m  \nc  eoclb  cronDtd.'^    N\\.  Kv^^Ax  .'^&. 
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Hoc  excitaitu  Lucifer^ 
SolvU  poium  caiigitu  ; 
Hocomnit  errorum  chorus 
Vtam  noctndi  deserit. 
Gallo  camente  opes  reditu  §^c.^  * 

*^  The  epithets  extravagant  and  erring,"  he  adds,  ^^  are  highly  poetical  and  ap- 
propriate, and  seem  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  language." 

With  what  awful  and  mysterious  grandeur  has  he  invested  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  purgatory  I  a  doctrine  certainly  well  calculated  for  poetical  purposes,  and  of 
which  the  particulars  must  have  been  familiar  to  him,  through  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries.  Thus  the  English  Lavaterus,  detailing  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  this  subject,  tells  us,  that 

"  Purgatorie  U  also  under  the  earth  as  Hell  is.  Some  say  that  Hell  and  Purgatorie  are  both 
one  place,  albeit  the  palnes  be  divers  according  to  the  deserts  of  soules.  Furthennore  they  mj, 
that  under  the  earth  there  are  more  places  of  punishment  in  which  the  soules  of  the  dead  may  be 
purged.  For  they  say,  that  this  or  that  soule  hath  ben  seene  in  this  or  tliat  mountaine,  flood,  or 
valley,  where  it  hath  committed  the  offence :  that  there  are  particuler  Purgatories  assigned  onto 
them  for  some  special  cause,  before  the  day  of  Judgement,  after  which  time  all  maner  of  Porgi- 
tories,  as  well  general  as  particuler  shal  cease.  Some  of  them  say,  that  the  paine  of  Purgatorie  Is 
al  onewith  the  punishment  of  Hell,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  one  hath  an  ende,  the 
other  no  ende :  and  that  it  is  far  more  easie  to  endure  all  the  paynes  of  this  woride,  which  al  omo 
since  Adam's  time  have  susteined,  eren  unto  the  day  of  the  last  Judgement,  than  to  bear  oae 
dayes  space  the  least  of  those  two  punishments.  Further  they  holde  that  our  fire,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  fire  of  Purgatorie,  doth  resemble  only  a  painted  fire."  f 

From  this  temporary  place  of  torment,  he  informs  us,  that, 

"  By  Gods  licence  and  dispensation,  certaine,  yea  before  the  day  of  Judgement,  are  peralUcd 
to  come  out,  and  that  not  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  season,  for  the  instructing  and  terrifying  of  Um 
lyving:" — and  again  : — *'  Many  times  in  the  nyght  season,  there  ha? e  beene  certaine  spirits 

hearde  softely  going who  t>eing  asked  what  they  were,  have  made  aunswere  that  they  were 

the  soules  of  this  or  that  man,  and  that  they  nowe  endure  extreame  tormentes.  If  by  chauoce 
any  man  did  aske  of  them,  by  what  roeanes  they  might  be  delivered  out  of  those  tortures,  they 
have  answered,  that  in  case  a  certaine  numbre  of  Masses  were  sung  for  them,  or  Pilgrimages 
vowed  to  some  Sainles,  or  some  other  such  like  deedes  doone  for  their  sake,  that  then  surdi 
they  shoulde  be  delivered,'*  t 

Never  was  the  art  of  the  poet  more  discoverable,  than  in  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  this  doctrine  in  the  play  before  us,  and  more  particularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  which  instantly  seizes  on  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  that  inde- 
finite kind  of  terror  that  leads  to  the  most  horrid  imaginings : — 

**  Ghott.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames, 
Must  render  up  myself.**  &e.  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

In  this  hazardous  experiment,  of  placing  before  our  eyes  a  spirit  from  the  world 
of  departed  souls,  no  one  has  approached,  by  many  degrees,  the  excellence  of  our 
poet.  The  shade  of  Darius,  in  the  Persians  of  jGschylus,  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown,  by  a  critic  of  great  ability,  to  be  far  inferior ;  §  nor  can  the  ghosts  of  Ossian, 
who  is  justly  admired  for  delineations  of  this  kind,  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  Danish  spectre;  neither  the  Grecian,  nor  the  Celtic  mythology,  indeed, 
affording  materials  equal,  in  point  of  impression,  to  those  which  existed  for  the 
English  bard.  We  may  also  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  management  of  Shak- 
speare, in  the  disposition  of  his  materials,  from  the  first  shock  which  the  sentinels 
receive,  to  that  which  Hamlet  sustains  in  the  closet  of  his  mother,  is  perfectly 

*  **  See  Expotitio  hyinnorum  ■ecundum  utum  Sftnim,  nr.  by  R.  Pjdmd,  n.  d.,  4lo.  ful.  vU.  b.? 

f  **  Of  gbostes  and  spirites  walkiuK  by  nyght,"  1572.  The  sccood«  \mtte*  chap.  iL  p.  Itw. 
i  The  secoode  parte,  ch^l.  ii.  p.  \04  s  AndTYi^  tff%v  ^mXic^  <:haj^.  xt .  ^.  7^ 
*  Iw  Mootagu  on  the  PreleraMttTtiBc^ac»  ol^i^<«V«M««V^V«t'&MK|, 
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nrivalled,  and,  more  than  any  other,  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  degree  of 
iteresty  pity,  and  terror. 

It  is  likewise  no  small  proof  of  judgment  in  our  poet,  that  he  has  only  once 
ttemptcd  to  unveil,  in  this  direct  manner,  the  awful  destiny  of  the  dead,  and  to 
mhody,  as  it  were,  at  full  length,  a  missionary  from  the  grave ;  for  the  ghost  of 
lanquo,  and  the  ^spectral  appearances  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Richard  the  Third, 
re  slight  and  powerless  sketches,  when  compared  with  the  tremendous  visitation 
1  Hamlet,  beyond  which  no  human  imagination  can  ever  hope  to  pass/ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^Iisenrations  on  King  John  ;  on  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well;  on  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  on  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing;  on  As  You  Lite  It;  on  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  on  Troilus  and  Cressida  ; 
on  Henry  the  Eighth ;  on  Timon  of  Athens :  on  At  ensure  for  Measure ;  on  King  Lear ;  on  Cym- 
heiine;  on  Macbeth — Dissertation  on  the  Popular  Belief  in  Witchcraft  during  the  AgeofShak- 
iy  and  on  his  Management  of  this  Superstition  in  the  Tragedy  ot  Macbeth. 


We  are  well  aware,  that,  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  chronological  discussion 
ncidenl  to  a  new  arrangement,  will  be  lamented  as  tedious  and  uninteresting; 
he  more  so,  as  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  expected  as  the  result.  That 
;his  part  of  our  subject,  therefore,  may  be  as  compressed  as  possible,  we  shall,  in 
:uture,  be  very  brief  in  offering  a  determination  between  the  decisions  of  the  two 
[previous  chronologers,  reserving  a  somewhat  larger  space  for  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  maybe  thought  necessary  to  deviate  from  both. 

Of  the  plays  enumerated  by  Meres,  in  September,  1598,  only  two  remain  to  be 
noticed  in  this  portion  of  our  work,  namely.  Ring  John  and  Love's  Labour's 
Wonne: — 

16.  King  John:  1598.  Mr.  Chalmers  having  detected  some  allusions  in  this 
play  to  the  events  of  1597,  in  addition  to  those  which  Mr.  Malone  had  accurately 
referred  to  the  preceding  year,  it  becomes  necessary,  with  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  to  assign  its  production  to  the  spring  of  1598. 

If  King  John,  as  a  whole,  be  not  entitled  to  class  among  the  very  first  rate 
compositions  of  our  author,  it  can  yet  exhibit  some  scenes  of  superlative  beauty 
and  effect,  and  two  characters  supported  with  unfailing  energy  and  consistency. 

The  bastard  Faulconbridge,  though  not  perhaps  a  very  amiable  personage,  being 
somewhat  too  interested  and  wordly-minded  in  his  conduct  to  excite  much  of  our 
esteem,  has,  notwithstanding,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet 
in  him,  so  much  heroism,  gaiety,  and  lire  in  his  constitution,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
vowed  accommodation  to  the  times,  such  an  open  and  undaunted  turn  of  mind,  that 
we  cannot  refuse  him  our  admiration,  nor,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  John, 
however  ill-deserved,  our  occasional  sympathy  and  attachment.  The  alacrity 
lod  intrepidity  of  his  daring  spirit  are  nobly  supported  to  the  very  last,  where  we 
find  him  exerting  every  nerve  to  rouse  and  animate  the  conscience-stricken  soul 
of  the  tyrant. 

In  the  person  of  Lady  Constance,  Maternal  Grief,  the  most  interesting  passion 
of  the  play,  is  developed  in  all  its  strength ;  the  picture  penetrates  to  the  inmost 
heart,  and  seared  must  those  feelings  be,  which  can  withstand  so  powerful  an 
appeal;  for  all  the  emotions  of  the  fondest  affection,  and  the  wildest  despair,  all 
the  rapid  transitions  of  anguish,  and  approximating  phrenzy,  are  wrought  up  into 
the  scene  with  a  truth  of  conception  which  rivals  that  of  nature  herself. 

*  It  has  been  asserted  hj  Qildoa,  but  upon  what  foundation  does  not  appear,  that  Shak«^oate  f(m^^]bkft& 
Aceoc  of  the  Ghoi»t  in  Hamlet,  in  the  church-yard  bordering  on  \i\s  ViovLsa  aV  \&\xa>lQX^. 
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The  innocent  and  beauteous  Arthur,  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  sweelnew 
of  his  disposition  and  the  severity  of  his  fate,  is  thus  described  by  his  doating 
mother : — 

**  Bat  thoa  art  fair,  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy ! 
Nature  and  Tortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great ; 
or  Nature's  gifts  thou  may*st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose  **  Act  iii.  8C.  1. 

When  he  is  captured,  therefore,  and  imprisoned  by  John,  and  consequently, 
sealed  for  destruction,  who  but  Shakspearc  could  have  done  justice  to  the  agonis- 
ing sorrows  of  the  parents?    Her  invocation  to  death,  and  her  address  to  Pandulph, 
paint  maternal  despair  with  a  force  which  no  imagination  can  augment,  and  of    j 
which  the  tenderness  and  pathos  have  never  been  exceeded : — 

"  Death,  death  : — O  amiable  lovely  death ! —  | 

Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st^ 

Misery's  love, 

O,  come  to  mel "  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Independent  of  the  scenes  which  unfold  the  striking  characters  of  Constance 
and  Faulconbridgc,  there  are  two  others  in  this  play  which  may  vie  with  any 
thing  that  Shakspeare  has  produced ;  namely,  the  scene  between  John  and  Hubert, 
and  that  between  Hubert  and  Arthur.  The  former,  where  the  usurper  obscurely 
intimates  to  Hubert  his  bloody  wishes,  is  conducted  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  we  behold  the  dark  and  turbulent  soul  of  John  lying  naked  before  us  in  all 
its  deformity,  and  shrinking  with  fear  even  from  the  enunciation  of  its  own  vile 
purpose;  "it  is  one  of  the  scenes,"  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  observed,  **to 
which  may  be  promised  a  lasting  commendation.  Art  could  add  little  to  its  per- 
fection ;  and  time  itself  can  take  nothing  from  its  beauties." 

The  scene  with  Hubert  and  the  executioners,  where  the  hapless  Arthur  suii- 
plicates  for  mercy,  almost  lacerates  the  heart  itself;  and  is  only  rendered  support- 
able by  the  tender  and  alleviating  impression  which  the  sweet  innocence  and 
artless  eloquence  of  the  poor  child  fix  with  indelible  influence  on  the  mind.  Well 
may  it  be  said,  in  the  language  of  our  poet,  that  he  who  can  behold  this  scene 
without  the  gushing  tribute  of  a  tear, 

**  Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted/' 

As  for  the  character  of  John,  which,  from  its  meanness  and  imbecility,  seems 
not  well  calculated  for  dramatic  representation,  Shakspeare  has  contrived,  towards 
the  close  of  the  drama,  to  excite  in  his  behalf  some  degree  of  interest  and  com- 
miseration; especially  in  the  dying  scene,  where  the  fallen  monarch,  in  answer 
to  the  enquiry  of  his  son  as  to  the  state  of  his  feelings,  mournfully  exclaims, — 

Poison'd, — ill  fare  ;^^ead,  forsook,  cast  ofld" 

17.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well:  1598.  There  does  not  appear  any 
sufiicient  reason  for  altering  the  date  assigned  to  this  play  by  Mr.  Malone,  whom 
we  have,  therefore,  followed  in  preference  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has  fixed  on  the 
succeeding  year;  a  decision  to  which  we  have  been  particularly  induced,  in* 
dependent  of  other  circumstances,  by  the  apparent  notice  of  this  drama  by  Heres, 
under  the  title  of  Love's  Labour's  Wonne,  an  appellation  which  very  accurately 
applies  to  this,  but  to  no  other  of  our  author's  productions  with  any  similar  degree 
of  pertinency.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  as  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  brought  forward  to  invaliate  the  assumption,  that  Meres's  title  was  the 
original  designation  of  this  comedy,  and  was  intended  by  the  poet  as  a  counter- 
title  to  Love  s  Labour's  Lost.  What  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  first,  and  to  adopt 
the  present  proverbial  appellation,  cannot  positively  bo  ascertained;  but  the  pro- 
bability is,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  the  alteration  was  suggested  in 
consequence  of  the  adage  itself  being  found  in  the  body  of  the  play. 
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The  noblest  character  in  this  comedy,  which,  though  founded  on  a  story 
somewhat  too  improbable,  abounds  both  ininterestand  entertainment,  is  the  good 
old  Countess  of  Rousillon.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  drawn  this  portrait  con 
amore,  and  we  figure  to  ourselves  for  this  amiable  woman,  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  dignity,  sweetness,  and  sensibility,  emanations  from  a  heart  which 
had  ever  responded  to  the  impulses  of  love  and  charity.  In  short,  her  maternal 
aiTcction  for  the  gentle  Helen,  her  piety,  sound  sense,  and  candour,  call  for  our 
warmest  reverence  and  esteem,  which  accompany  her  to  the  close  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  follow  her  departure  with  regret.  * 

Helen,  the  romantic,  the  love-dejected  Helen,  must  excite  in  every  feeling  bo- 
som a  high  degree  of  sympathy ;  patient  sudering  in  the  female  sex,  especially 
when  resulting  from  ill-requited  attachment,  and  united  with  modesty  and  beauty, 
cannot  but  be  an  object  of  interest  and  commiseration,  and  in  the  instance  before 
us,  these  are  admirably  blended  in 


'  a  maid  too  virtuous 


For  the  contempt  of  empire 

but  who,  unfortunately,  has  to  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of  birth,  rank,  and 
unfeeling  pride,  in  the  very  man  who  is  the  object  of  her  idolatry,  and  who,  even 
after  the  most  sacred  of  bonds  should  have  cemented  their  destiny,  flies  with  scorn 
from  her  embraces. 

If  in  the  infancy  of  her  passion  the  error  of  indiscretion  be  attributable  to  He- 
len, how  is  it  atoned  for  by  the  most  engaging  humility,  by  the  most  bewitching 
loniierness  of  heart:  **Be  not  offended,"  she  tells  her  noble  patroness, 

^  Be  not  ofTended ;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me :  1  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  1  do  deserve  him  ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be— 

thus,  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  Kun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 

But  knows  of  him  no  more.*^  Act  i.  so.  3. 

But  when  the  wife  of  Bertram,  with  a  resignation  and  self-devoted ness  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  she  deserts  the  house  of  her  mother-in-law,  knowing  that 
whilst  she  is  sheltered  there  her  husband  will  not  return,  how  does  she,  becoming 
thus  an  unprotected  wanderer,  a  pilgrim  Lare-foot  plodding  the  cold  ground  for 
him  who  has  contemned  her,  rise  to  the  tone  of  exalted  truth  and  heroism  1 


<t 


Poor  lord  !  is^t  I 


That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 

Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  "  &c.  Act  iii.  sc  2. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  place  the  character  of  Helen  in  its  most  interest- 
ing point  of  view,  that  Bertram  should  be  represented  as  arrogant,  profligate, 
and  unfeeling;  a  coxcomb  who  to  family-consequence  hesitates  not  to  sacrifice 
all  that  is  manly,  just,  and  honourable.  The  picture  is  but  too  true  to  nature, 
and,  since  the  poet  found  such  a  delineation  essential  to  the  construction  of  his 
story,  he  has  very  properly  taken  care,  though  Bertram,  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
Countess  and  Helena,  meets  not  the  punishment  he  merits,  that  nothing  in  miti- 
gation of  his  folly  should  be  produced. 

To  the  comic  portion  of  this  drama  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given ;  it 
is  singularly  rich  in  all  that  characterises  the  wit,  the  drollery,  and  the  humour 
of  Shakspeare.    The  Clown  is  the  rival  of  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It ;   and 

*  **0f  all  the  characters  of  Shakspeare, "  remarks  Mr.  Pelton,  *'  none  more  reiemblp  his  bebt  femal* 
advocate  (Mn.  Montagu)  than  the  Countess  of  Rousillon  .** — Imperfeci  Hinit^  part  i.  p.  65. 
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Parollcs,  in  the  power  of  exciting  laughter  and  ludicroiu  enjoyment,  is  only  se- 
condary to  FalstafT. 

18.  King  Henry  the  Fifth:  1599.  The  chorus  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  act,  and  the  silence  of  Meres,  too  plainly  point  out  the  era  of  the  com- 
position of  this  play,  to  admit  of  any  alteration  depending  on  the  bare  supposi- 
tion of  subsequent  interpolation,  or  on  allusions  too  vague  and  general  to  aflbrd 
any  specific  application. 

No  character  has  been  pourtrayed  more  at  length  by  our  poet  than  that  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  for  we  trace  him  acting  a  prominent  part  through  three  plays. 
In  Henry  the  Fourth,  until  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  we  behold  him  in  all  the 
efTervescencc  of  his  madcap  revelry;  occasionally,  it  is  true,  aflbrding  us  glimpses 
of  the  native  mightiness  of  his  mind,  but  first  bursting  upon  us  with  heroic 
splendour  on  that  celebrated  field.  In  every  situation,  however,  he  is  evidently 
the  darling  offspring  of  his  bard,  whether  we  attend  him  to  the  frolic  orgies  in 
Eastcheap,  to  his  combat  with  the  never-daunted  Percy,  or,  as  in  the  play  before 
us,  to  the  immortal  plains  of  Agincourt. 

The  fire  and  animation  which  inform  the  soul  of  Henry  when  he  rushes  to  arm$ 
in  defence  of  his  father's  throne,  are  supported  with  unwearied  vigour,  with  a 
blaze  which  never  falters,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  martial  achievements  in 
France.  Nor  has  Shakspeare  been  content  with  representing  him  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  noble  and  chivalrous  hero,  he  has  endowed  him  with  every  regal  virtue- 
he  is  magnanimous,  eloquent,  pious,  and  sincere;  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment, policy,  and  war;  a  lover  of  his  country  and  of  his  people,  and  a 
strenuous  protector  of  their  liberties  and  rights. 

or  the  various  instances  which  our  author  has  brought  forward  for  the  exem- 
plification of  these  virtues  and  acquirements,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  two 
or  three.  Thus  the  detection  of  the  treason  of  Cambridge,  Gray,  and  Scroop, 
who  had  conspired  to  assassinate  Henry  previous  to  his  embarkation,  exhibits  a 
rich  display  of  the  mental  greatnessand  emphatic  oratory  of  this  warlike  monarch. 
After  reprobating  the  treachery  of  Cambridge  and  Gray,  he  suddenly  turns  upon 
Scroop,  who  had  been  his  bosom-friend,  with  the  following  pathetic  and  soul- 
harrowing  appeal:  — 


"But 


What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop  ?— 

Thou,  that  did'st  bear  the  key  or  aU  my  coiiosels,"  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  i. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  distinguishing  the  dismissal  of  these  traitors,  as  a  striking 
example  of  magnanimity,  and  of  justice  tempered  with  dignified  compassion  :— 

**  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy  I— 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender,**  &c.         Act  Ii.  9c.  S. 

In  the  fourth  act,  what  a  masterly  picture  of  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  royalty 
is  drawn  by  Henry  himself,  in  his  noble  soliloquy  on  the  morning  of  the  battle', 
especially  towards  the  close,  where  he  contrasts  the  gorgeous  but  painful  ceremo- 
nies of  a  crown  with  the  profitable  labour  and  the  balmy  rest  of  the  peasant,  who 


(t 


trom  the  rise  to  set, 


Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ! " 

But  the  prayer  which  immediately  follows  is  unrivalled  for  its  power  of  impression, 
presenting  us  with  the  most  lively  idea  of  the  amiability,  piety,  and  devotional  fer- 
^  our  of  the  monarch :  — 

^  O  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts ! 

Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 
O  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fiiult 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown  !**  &c.  Act  iv.  sr.  1 . 
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hile  (o  the  explorer  of  the  human  mind  he  aflbrds,  by  his  penetration  and  address, 
subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  deliuht,  he  oiVers  to  the  practised  performer  a 
udy  well  calculated  to  call  forth  his  fullest  and  finest  exertions.  He,  therefore, 
hose  histrionic  powers  are  adequate  to  the  just  exhibition  of  this  character,  may 
»  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession ;  and,  consequently, 
ic  popularity  of  Richard  the  Third,  notwithstanding  the  moral  enormity  of  its 
L*ro,  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  versatile  and  con- 
immate  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant  has  been  embodied  by  the  talents  of  such  mas- 
?rly  performers  as  Gnrrick,  Kemble,  Cook,  and  Kean. 

So  overwhelming  and  exclusive  is  the  character  of  Richard,  that  the  compa- 
itive  insignificance  of  all  the  other  persons  of  the  drama  may  be  necessarily 
iferred ;  they  are  reflected  to  us,  as  it  wore,  from  his  mirror,  and  become  more 
r  less  important,  and  more  or  less  developed,  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
lem ;  so  that  our  estimate  of  their  character  is  entirelv  founded  on  his  relative 
)nduct,  through  which  we  may  very  correctly  appreciate  their  strength  or 
reakness. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  in  the  person  of  Queen  Margaret,  who, 
part  from  the  agency  of  Richard,  and  dimly  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
icture,  pours  forth,  in  union  with  the  deep  tone  of  this  tragedy,  the  most  dread- 
il  curses  and  imprecations ;  with  such  a  wild  and  prophetic  fury,  indeed,  as  to 
ivolve  the  whole  scene  in  tenfold  gloom  and  horror. 

We  have  to  add  that  the  moral  of  this  play  is  great  and  impressive.  Richard, 
aving  excited  a  general  sense  of  indignation,  and  a  general  desire  of  revenge,  and, 
naware  of  his  danger  from  having  lost,  through  familiarity  with  guilt,  all  idea  of 
loral  obligation,  becomes  at  length  the  victim  of  his  own  enormous  crimes;  he 
dls  not  unvisited  by  the  terrors  of  conscience,  for,  on  the  eve  of  danger  and  of 
i^ath,  the  retribution  of  another  world  is  placed  before  him ;  the  spirits  of  those 
rhom  he  had  murdered  reveal  the  awful  sentence  of  his  fate,  and  his  bosom 
eaves  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  torture. 

11.  King  Richard  the  Second:  159G.  Our  great  poet  having  been  induced 
)  improve  and  re-compose  the  Dramatic  History  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  to  con- 
nue  the  character  of  Gloucester  to  the  close  of  his  usurpation,  in  the  drama  of 
ichard  the  Third,  very  naturally,  from  the  success  which  had  crowned  these 
QTorts,  reverted  to  the  prior  part  of  our  national  story  for  fresh  subjects,  and,  led 
y  a  common  principle  of  association,  selected  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
?ries  of  historical  plays,  which  should  form  an  unbroken  chain  with  those  that 
e  had  previously  written,  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  On  this  account, 
lerefore,  and  from  the  intimation  of  time,  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  towards  the 
inclusion  of  the  first  act,  we  are  led  to  coincide  with  this  gentleman  in  assigning 
le  composition  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  year  1596. 

Of  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  young  prince,  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a 
slineation  in  conformity  with  the  general  tone  of  history,  but  heightened  by 
lany  exquisite  and  pathetic  touches.  Richard  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and 
legant  in  his  manners  ;  *  aflectionate,  generous,  and  faithful  in  his  attachments, 
nd  though  intentionally  neglected  in  his  education,  not  defective  in  his  under- 
ending.  Accustomed,  by  his  designing  uncles,  to  the  company  of  the  idle  and 
le  dissipated,  and  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  passions,  we  need  not 
onder  that  levity,  ostentation,  and  prodigality  should  mark  his  subsequent 
irccr,  and  should  ultimately  lead  him  to  destruction. 

Though  the  errors  of  his  misguided  youth  are  forcibly  depicted  in  the  drama, 
St  the  poet  has  reserved  his  strength  for  the  period  of  adversity.    Richard,  de- 

*  **  This  prince, "  observed  Mr.  Godivin,  **  ii  uniTcrsally  detcribed  to  ur  as  one  of  the  most  beautifu 
mtbs  that  was  ever  beheld;  and  from  the  portrait  of  him  still  exiKtlni^  in  Westminkter  Abbey,  however 
iperieci  was  the  art  of  painting  iu  that  ace,  connoisseurs  have  inferred  that  his  person  was  admirably 
rmed,  and  his  features  cut  in  a  mould  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry.  His  appearance  and  manner  were 
uhl^  pleasing,  and  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  approach  him  without  being  prepoaseiied  in  bit  bvottr.* 
Xtyir  tf  Ckametr,  vol.  iiL  p.  170.  8vo  edit 
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Of  the  picturesque  force  of  an  epithet,  there  is  not  in  the  records  of  poetry  a  mofe 
emarkable  instance  than  what  is  here  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  terin 
tfi'iheredf  through  which  the  scene  starts  into  existence  with  a  boldness  of  relief 
hat  vies  with  the  noblest  creations  of  the  pencil. 

The  address  to  Westmoreland,  on  his  wishing  for  more  men  from  England,  ii  a 
ine  specimen  of  military  eloquence,  possessing  that  high  tone  of  enthusiasm  apd 
exhilaration,  so  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  daring  spirit  of  the  soldier.  It  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  historical  character  of  Henry,  nor  can  we  agree  with  I)r. 
ohnson  in  thinking  that  its  reduction  '*  to  about  half  the  number  of  lines/*  woi^ld 
lave  added,  either  to  its  force  or  weight  of  sentiment;  so  far,  indeed,  are  we  from 
loalescing  with  this  decision,  that  we  feel  convinced  not  a  clause  could  be  wit|i- 
Irawn  without  material  injury  to  the  animation  and  effect  of  the  whole. 

Instances  of  the  same  impressive  and  energising  powers  of  elocution,  will  be 
ound  in  the  King  s  exhortation  to  his  soldiers  before  the  gates  of  Harfleur 
act  iii.  sc.  1) ;  in  his  description  of  the  horrors  attendant  on  a  city  taken  by  storm 
act  iii.  sc.  3) ;  and  in  his  replies  to  the  Herald  Montjoy ;  all  of  which  spring  natu- 
*ally  from,  and  arc  respectively  adapted  to,  the  circumstances  of  the  scene. 

Nor,  amid  all  the  dangers  and  unparalleled  achievements  of  the  Fifth  Henry,  do 
we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  frank  and  easy  gaiety  which  distinguished  the  Prinee 
)f  Wales.  His  winning  condescension  in  sympathising  with  the  cares  and  pleasure 
>f  his  soldiers,  display  the  same  kindness  and  affability  of  temper,  the  same  love  of 
"aillery  and  humour,  reminiscences,  as  it  were,  of  his  youthful  days,  and  which, 
n  his  intercourse  with  Williams  and  Fluellen,  produce  the  most  pleasing  and 
grateful  relief. 

These  touches  of  a  frolic  pencilare  managed  with  such  art  and  address,  that  they 
lerogate  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  and  the  conqueror ;  what  may 
)e  termed  the  truly  comic  portion  of  the  play,  being  carried  on  apart  from  any  im-* 
nediate  connection  with  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

As  the  events  of  warfare  and  the  victories  of  Henry  form  the  sole  subjects  of  the 
serious  parts  of  this  piece,  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  dramatic 
(fleet,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  audience  of  this  age,  that  comic  characters  and 
ncidents  should  be  interspersed ;  and,  though  we  are  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
PalstafT,  according  to  the  poet's  promise,  again  on  the  scene,  we  once  more  behold 
lis  associates,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Hostess  Quickly,  pursuing  their  pleasant 
career  with  unfailing  eccentricity  and  humour.  The  description  of  the  death  of 
FalstafT  by  the  last  of  this  fantastic  trio,  is  executed  with  peculiar  felicity,  for 
labile  it  excites  a  smile  verging  on  risibility,  it  calls  forth,  at  the  same  time,  a  sigh 
>f  pity  and  regret. 

Of  the  general  conduct  of  this  play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  interest  turns 
iltogether  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompany  a  single  battle;  consequently 
the  poet  has  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  colouring  and  contrasting  the  situation  of 
the  two  armies ;  and  so  admirably  has  he  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  by  opposing 
the  full  assurance  of  victory,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  their  boastful  clamour,  and 
impatient  levity,  to  the  conscious  danger,  calm  valour,  and  self-devotednessof  the 
English,  that  we  wait  the  issue  of  the  combat  with  an  almost  breathless  anxiety. 

And,  in  order  that  the  heroism  of  Henry  might  not  want  any  decoration  which 
[>oetry  could  afford,  the  epic  and  lyric  departments  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  the  very  confined  limits  of  the  stage,  then 
in  the  infancy  of  its  mechanism,  had  no  means  of  unfolding.  A  preliminary  chorus, 
therefore,  is  attached  to  each  act,  impressing  vividly  on  the  imagination  what  could 
not  be  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  adding  to  a  subject,  in  itself  more  epic  than 
Iramatic,  all  the  requisite  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  description. 

19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  :  1599.  The  allusion,  in  the  opening  scene  of 
:his  comedy,  to  a  circumstance  attending  the  campaign  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Ire- 
land, during  the  summer  of  1599,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
A'hich  seems  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Camden  and  Moryson,  has  induced 
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US  to  adopt  the  chronology  dependent  on  this  apparent  reference,  the  only  note  of 
time,  indeed,  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  play. 

This  very  popular  production,  which  appears  to  have  originally  had  the  title  of 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  is,  in  its  leading  incidents,  to  he  traced  to  one  of  thf 
tales  of  Bandello,  *  possesses,  both  with  respect  to  its  fable  and  characters,  a  vi- 
vacity, richness,  and  variety,  together  with  a  happiness  of  combination,  which 
delij^ht  as  much  as  they  astonish. 

The  two  plots  are  managed  with  uncommon  skill;  the  first,  involving  the  tem- 
porary disgrace  and  the  recognition  of  Hero,  includes  a  vast  range  of  emotions, 
and  abounds  both  in  pathos  and  humour.  The  accusation  of  the  innocent  Hero  by 
the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  at  the  very  moment  too,  when  she  was  about  to  be 
united  to  him  for  life,  excites  a  most  powerful  impression;  but  is  surpassed  by  the 
scene  which  restores  her  to  happiness,  where  Claudio,  supposing  himself  about  tci 
be  united,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Leonato,  to  a  relation  of  his  former  beloved, 
and,  as  he  concludes,  deceased  mistress,  on  unveiling  the  bride,  beholds  the 
features  of  her  whom  he  had  injured,  and  whom  he  had  lamented  as  no  more. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  poet,  that  through  the  means  by 
whicli  the  iniquity  practised  against  Hero  is  developed,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
fund  of  the  most  ludicrous  entertainment;  the  charge  of  Dogl>erry  to  the  Watch, 
and  the  arrest  and  examination  of  Conrade  and  Borachio,  throwing  all  the  muscles 
of  risibility  into  action. 

Nor  is  the  second  plot  in^any  respect  inferior  to  the  first ;  indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  to  the  masterly  delineations  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  *'  the  nmt 
sprightly  characters  that  Shakspeare  ever  drew,"  and  to  their  mutual  entrapment 
in  the  meshes  of  love,  a  great  part  of  the  popularity  which  has  ever  accompaoiei] 
this  comedy,  is  in  justice  to  be  ascribed.  Fault,  however,  has  been  found  with 
the  mode  by  which  the  reciprocal  affection  of  these  sworn  foes  to  love  has  been 
secured:  *'the  second  contrivance,"  observes  Mr.  Steevens,  'Ms  less  ingenious 
than  the  first :— or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  same  incident  is  become  stale  by 
repetition.  I  wish  some  other  method  had  been  found  to  entrap  Beatrice,  than 
that  very  one  which  before  had  been  successfully  practised  on  Benedick  ;"  an  ob- 
jection which  has  been  censured  with  some  severity  by  Schlegel,  who  justly  re- 
marks, that  the  drollery  of  this  twice-used  artifice  **  lies  in  the  very  symmetry'  of 
the  deception. "f  It  may  be  added,  that  the  conversation  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  wit,  in  Shakspeare*s  days,  may  be  pretty  well  ascertained  from  the  part  of 
Benedick  in  this  play,  and  from  that  of  Mercutio  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  both  pre- 
senting us,  after  some  allowance  for  a  license  of  allusion  too  broad  for  the  decorum 
of  the  present  day,  with  a  favourable  picture  of  the  accomplishments  of  polished 
society  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

20.  As  Yor  Like  It  :  IGOO.  Though  this  play,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
guise and  self-discovery  of  Rosalind,  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  plot,  it  is  yet 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  something  in- 
expressibly wild  and  interesting  both  in  the  characters  and  in  the  scenery;  the 
former  disclosing  the  moral  discipline  and  the  sweets  of  adversity,  the  purest 
emotions  of  loveand  friendship,  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  the  melancholy  of  genius, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  innocent  mirth,  as  opposed  to  the  desolating  effects  of  ma- 
lice,  envy,  and  ambition  ;  and  the  latter  unfolding,  with  the  richest  glow  of  fancy, 
landscapes  to  which,  as  objects  of  imitation,  the  united  talents  of  Ruysdale,  Claude 
and  Snlvator  Rosa,  could  alone  do  justice. 

From  the  forest  of  Arden,  from  that  wild  wood  of  oaks. 


**  \vho«c  houghs  were  raoss'd  with  age, 


And  hight  tops  hald  with  dry  antiquity, 


*  It  iii  moHt  probnhle  thnt  Shakspeare  derived  his  materials  from  a  yersioo  of  Bcllefbrcmt,  who  ri>f>i<'«l 
Bandc>l]r>.  The  utory  forms  the  22d  tale  of  the  first  part  of  Bandello,  and  the  18th  historj  of  ib«  3d  toIuibc 
of  BeilcforcHt. 

t  Schlegel  on  Dramatic  literature,  vol,  ii.  p.  165. 
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*om  the  bosom  of  sequestered  glens  and  pathless  solitudes,  has  the  poet  called 
>rth  lessons  of  the  most  touching  and  consolatory  wisdom.  Airs  from  paradise 
eem  to  fan  with  refreshing  gales,  with  a  soothing  consonance  of  sound,  the  intei^ 
lioable  depth  of  foliage,  and  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  sought 
•3  shelter  from  the  world,  an  oblivion  of  their  sorrows  and  their  cares.  The 
anished  Duke,  the  much-injured  Orlando,  and  the  melancholy  Jaques,  lose  in 
leditation  on  the  scenes  which  surround  them,  or  in  sportive  freedom,  or  in  grate- 
il  occupation,  all  corrosive  sense  of  past  aflliction.  Love  seems  the  only  passion 
irliich  has  penetrated  this  romantic  seclusion,  and  the  sigh  of  philosophic  pity, 
rof  wounded  sensibility  (the  legacy  of  a  deserted  world),  the  only  relique  of 
he  storm  which  is  passed  and  gone. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  blend  more  harmoniously  with  the  romantic  glades  and 
Qigic  windings  of  Arden,  than  the  society  which  Shakspeare  has  placed  beneath 
is  shades.  The  eflect  of  such  scenery,  on  the  lover  of  nature,  is  to  take  full  pos- 
ession  of  the  soul,  to  absorb  its  very  faculties,  and,  through  the  charmed  imagi- 
lation,  to  convert  the  workings  of  the  mind  into  the  sweetest  sensations  of  the 
leart,  into  the  joy  of  grief,  into  a  thankful  endurance  of  adversity,  into  the  inter- 
:haDge  of  the  tenderest  alTections ;  and  find  we  not  here,  in  the  person  of  the 
[>uke,  the  noblest  philosophy  of  resignation  ;  in  Jaques,  the  humorous  sadness  of 
in  amiable  misanthropy;  in  Orlando,  the  mild  dejection  of  self-accusing  humility; 
n  Rosalind  and  Celia,  the  purity  of  sisterly  alTection,  whilst  love  in  all  its  inno- 
cence and  gaiety  binds  in  delicious  fetters,  not  only  the  younger  exiles,  but  the 
[lastoral  natives  of  the  forest.  A  day  thus  spent,  in  all  the  careless  freedom  of 
unsophisticated  nature,  seems  worth  an  eternity  of  common-place  existence  I 

The  nice  discrimination  of  Shakspeare  and  his  profound  knowlege  of  human 
nature  are  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  sketching  the  character  of  Jaques, 
•rhose  social  and  confiding  aflections,  originally  warm  and  enthusiastic,  and  which 
bad  led  him  into  all  tiie  excesses  and  credulities  of  thoughtless  attachment,  being 
blighted  by  the  desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  had  fondly  relied,  have  suddenly 
lubsided  into  a  delicately  blended  compound  of  melancholy,  misanthropy,  and 
morbid  sensibility,  mingled  with  a  large  portion  of  benevolent  though  sarcastic 
bumour.  The  selfishness  and  ingratitude  of  mankind  are,  consequently,  the 
theme  of  all  his  meditations,  and  even  tinge  his  recreations  with  the  same  pensive 
hoe  of  moral  invective.  We  accordingly  first  recognise  him  in  a  situation  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  nurture  of  his  peculiar  feelings,  laid  at  length 

**  Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  aioii^  the  wood/' 

and  assimilating  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  stag,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the 
hunters,  and  who 

^  Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears," 

to  the  too  common  lot  of  humanity : — 

*'  Duke.     But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ?  ^  &.c.  Act  ii.  so.  I . 

As  might  be  imagined,  music,  the  food  of  melancholy  as  well  as  of  love,  is  the 
chief  consolation  of  Jacques ;  he  tells  Amiens,  who,  on  finishing  a  song,  had  ob- 
jected to  his  request  of  singing  again,  that  it  would  make  him  melancholy.  *<  I 
thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee  more.  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a 
weasel  sucks  eggs  :  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more ;"  (act  ii.  sc.  5)  and  we  can  well  con- 
ceive with  what  exquisite  pleasure  he  listened  to  the  subsequent  song  of  the  same 
nobleman  : 

**  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude;'' &c.  Aftii   sr.  7. 
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From  this  interesting  and  finely  shaded  character,  the  result  of  a  false  estimate 
of  what  is  to  be  eipected  from  human  nature  and  society,  much  valuable  instruc- 
tion may  be  derived ;  but  as  a  similar  delineation  will  soon  occur  in  the  person 
of  Timon,  we  shall  defer  what  may  be  required  upon  this  subject  to  a  subse- 
quent page. 

21.  Merry  Wites  of  Windsor  :  1601.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  general  tradition  rela- 
tive to  this  comedy,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  says,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
^'was  so  well  pleased  with  the  admirable  character  of  Falstaffin  The  Two  Part<i 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that  she  commanded  Shakspeare  to  continue  it  for  one  play 
more,  and  to  show  him  in  love."  Rowe  adopted  this  from  Dennis,  who  mentions 
it  as  the  tradition  of  his  time ;  and  has  also  related,  that  being  '*  eager  to  see  it 
acted,"  she  ordered  it  ''to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days,"  *  and  was  highly  grati- 
iiedby  the  representation. 

A  tradition  of  the  seventeenth  century  thus  general  in  its  diffusion,  and  particu- 
lar in  its  circumstances,  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  shaken  by  the  mere  obser- 
vations that  ''she  (the  Queen)  was  certainly  too  feeble  in  1601  to  think  of  such 
toys,"  and  that  at  this  time  "she  was  in  no  proper  mood  for  such  fooleries;" 
more  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  at  this  very  period  she  was  guilty  of 
fooleries  greatly  more  extravagant  and  out  of  character,  than  that  of  commanding 
a  play  to  be  written.  At  a  "  mask  at  Blackfriars,  on  the  marriage  of  Lord  Herbert 
and  Mrs.  Russel,"  relates  Lord  Orford,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bacon  Papers, 
"eight  lady  maskers  chose  eight  more  to  dance  the  measures.  Mrs.  Fritton, 
who  led  them,  went  to  the  Queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.  Her  Majesty  asked, 
what  she  was?  'AtTection,'  she  said.  'Affection!'  said  the  Queen ; — *  Affection 
is  false.* — ^Yet  her  majesty  rose  and  danced. — She  was  then  sixtt-eight  I"  f  If* 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  she  was  not  too  feeble  to  dance,  nor  too  wise  to  fancy 
herself  in  love,  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  she  had  both  strength  and  inclina- 
tion to  attend  and  to  enjoy  a  play  1 

Another  objection  of  the  same  critic  to  the  probability  of  this  tradition,  turns 
upon  the  extraordinary  assumption,  that  it  was  not  within  the  omnipotence  of  Eli- 
zabeth "to  bring  Falstaff  to  real  life,  after  being  positively  as  dead  as  nail  in 
door ;"  as  if  Falstaff  had  ever  possessed  a  real  existence,  and  the  Queen  had  been 
expected  to  have  occasioned  his  bodily  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  accordance 
with  this  supposed  impossibility,  impossible  only  in  this  strange  point  of  view,  we 
are  further  told,  that  "  whatever  a  capricious  Queen  might  have  wished  to  have 
seen,  the  audience  would  not  have  borne  to  see  the  dead  knight  on  the  living 
stage;"  thus  again  confounding  the  dramatic  death  of  an  imaginary  being,  with 
the  physical  dissolution  incident  to  material  nature  1     Surely  Shakspeare  had  an 
unlimited  control  over  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  and  had  he  repro- 
duced the  fat  knight  in  half-a-dozen  plays,  after  the  death  which  he  had  alrea- 
dy assigned  him  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  who,  provided  he  had  supported  the  merit 
and  consistency  of  the  character,  would  have  charged  him  with  a  violation  of 
probability?  When  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  deCoverley,  in  order,  as  tradition 
says,  to  prevent  any  one  interfering  with  the  unity  of  his  sketch,  he  could  only  be 
certain  of  the  non-resumption  of  his  imaginary  existence  in  the  very  work  which 
had  detailed  his  decease ;  for  if  Addison  himself,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  reproduced  Sir  Roger,  in  a  subsequent  periodical  paper,  with  the  same  degree 
of  skill  which  had  accompanied  the  first  delineation,  would  it  have  been  objected 
as  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  such  a  performance,  that  the  knight  had  been 
previously  dispatched? 

We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the  generally  received  tradition, 
and  have,  accordingly,  placed  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  with  Mr.  Malonc, 
after  the  three  plays  devoted  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth. 

*  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  The  Comical  Gallant,  1702. 
t  lioyul  and  Noble  Authors.  a])ud  I'urk,  vol.  i.  p.  tW. 
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In  this  very  entertainiDg  drama,  which  unfolds  a  vast  display  of  incident,  and 

remarkable  number  of  well-supported  characters,  we  are  presented  with  an  al- 

Qost  unrivalled  instance  of  pure  domestic  comedy,  and  which  furnishes  a  rich 

raught  of  English  minds  and  manners,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  during 

•ne  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  our  annals* 

Shakspeare  has  here  achieved,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  task  which  can  fall 
0  the  lot  of  any  writer ;  that  of  resuscitating  a  favourite  and  highly-wrought  child 
fthe  imagination,  and,  with  a  success  equal  to  that  which  attended  the  original 
iroduction,  re-involving  him  in  a  series  of  fresh  adventures.  FalstafThas  not 
38t,  in  this  comedy,  any  portion  of  his  former  power  of  pleasing ;  he  returns  to 
IS  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  and  we  immediately  enter,  with  unabated  avi- 
ity  and  relish,  into  a  further  development  of  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  humour, 
niy  and  drollery. 

The  self-delusion  of  Sir  John,  who  conceives  himself  to  be  an  object  of  love, 
nd  the  incongruities,  absurdities,  and  intrigues,  into  which  this  monstrous  piece 
f  vanity  plunges  him,  form,  together  with  the  secondary  plot  of  Fenton  and  Anne 
^age,  the  richest  tissue  of  incident  and  stratagem  that  ever  graced  a  stage.  The 
node,  also,  in  which  the  two  intrigues  are  interwoven,  the  happy  termination  of 
he  second,  arising  out  of  the  contrivance  which  brings  about  the  issue  of  the  first, 
las  a  just  claim  to  praise  both  for  its  invention  and  execution. 

To  the  comic  characters  which  had  formerly  been  associated  with  the  exploits 
f  the  Knight,  and  which,  as  accessories  or  retainers,  accompany  him  in  this  play, 
ome  very  laughable  and  grotesque  additions  are  to  bo  found  in  the  persons  of 
(lender.  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Dr.  Caius,  who  are  deeply  implicated  in  the  fable, 
nd  who,  by  the  most  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  rustic  simplicity,  provincial  accent, 
nd  broken  English,  contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  the  variety  and  hilarity  of  the 
cene. 

Troilis  and  Cbessida  :  1601.  That  this  play  was  written  and  acted  before 
he  decease  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cntennl 
*n  the  Stationers'  Books,  being  registered  on  February  7,  1602-3,  *'aa  acted  by 
vjf  Lord  Chamberlen*8  men^**  who,  in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  King  James,^ 
obtained  a  license  for  their  theatre,  and  were  denominated  *'  His  Majesty's 
ervants." 

It  also  appears,  from  some  entries  in  Mr.  Henslowes's  Manuscript,  that  a  drama 
m  this  subject,  at  Grst  called  ^^Troyelles  and  Cresseda,"  but,  before  its  pro- 
luction,  altered  in  its  title  to  ''The  Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,*'  was  in  existence 
interior  to  Skakspeare's  play,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  on 
he  3rd  of  June,  1599. 

From  these  premises  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  our  poet's  Troilus  and  Crcs- 
ida  was  written  between  June,  1599,  and  February,  1603,  and,  accordingly,  our 
wo  chronologers  have  thus  placed  it ;  Mr.  Malone  in  1602,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  in 
.600.  But  it  appears  to  us,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  immediately  assign,  that 
ts  more  probable  era  is  that  of  1601. 

It  has  been  correctly  observed  by  the  Commentators,  that  an  incident  in  our 
luthor's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  is  ridiculed  in  an  anonymous  comedy,  entitled 
listriomastix,  ''  which,  though  not  printed  till  1610,  must  have  been  written 
lefore  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  last  act  of  the  piece,  is  shadowed 
inder  the  character  of  Astrxa,  and  is  spoken  of  as  then  living." 

We  cannot  avoid  thinking  it  somewhat  extraordinary  that  when  Mr.  Halone  re- 
orded  this  circumstance,  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that,  by  placing  the  composition 
f  Shakspeare's  play  in  1602,  he  allowed  scarcely  any  time  to  the  author  of  His- 
riomastix  for  the  composition  of  his  work.  In  order  that  a  parody  or  burlesque 
nay  be  successful,  it  is  necessary  that  the  production  ridiculed  should  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  celebrity,  and  however  well  received  by  the  court,  l)efore 
vhich  it  was  at  first  chiefly  performed,  this  drama  o(  out  ^\ilYv»t  icv^n  \\v;^\»c5^'^^ 
iome  time  musi  have  e/apsed  ere  it  could  have  acquit^  9l  su^^v^tA.  ^V^x^  q\ w.^Vy^ 
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ricty  for  the  piir|)ose  of  successful  satire.  But  if  Shakspeare  wrote  his  Troilus  and 
Cressida  in  1602,  and  had  even  completed  it  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  scarcely 
nine  months  could  intervene  between  this  completion  and  the  death  of  the  Queen 
in  March,  1003  ;  and  during  this  short  interval,  the  play  of  our  poet  must  have 
been  acted,  and  celebrated  so  n^peatedly  and  so  highly,  as  to  have  excited  the  pen 
of  envy  and  burlesque,  and  the  comedy  of  Histriomastix  must  have  been  written 
and  performed  ;  a  space  certainly  much  too  inadequate  for  these  elTects  and  results, 
more  particularly  if  we  are  allowed  to  conclude,  what  most  probably  was  the  case, 
that  the  anonymous  comedy  was  linished  some  months  anterior  to  the  decease  of 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Chalmers,  by  approximating  the 
date  of  Shakspeare*s  play  too  closely  to  that  of  the  elder  drama,  may  be  taied 
with  a  similar  error.  That  our  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  adopting  subjects  wiiich 
had  been  previously  rendered  popular  on  the  stage,  has  been  acknowledged  by  all 
his  commentators,  and  that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  fable  under 
consideration,  by  the  play  exhibited  on  Mr.  Ilenslowe's  theatre,  there  can  belittle 
doubt.  But  this  production,  we  find,  was  not  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
until  June,  1599,  and  as  popularity  attached  to  the  performance  would  be  nece»-  < 
sary  to  stimulate  Shakspeare  to  remodel  the  subject,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  him, 
both  on  tliis  account,  and  a  motive  of  delicacy  to  a  ri\al  theatre,  to  have  com- 
menced the  composition  of  his  Troilus  and  Cressida  before  the  beginning  of  IGOI. 

It  was  at  this  i)eriod  then,  that  our  bard,  excited  by  the  success  of  the  prior  at- 
tempt in  1599,  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject;  and,  referring  to  his  Chaucer, 
to  Caxton's  Translation  of  the  "  Rccuyles  or  Destruction  of  Troy,  from  Raoul  Ic 
Fevre,"  and  to  the  first  seven  books  of  Chapman*s  Homer,  for  the  materials  of  his 
story,  presented  us  with  the  most  singular,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
striking,  of  his  productions. 

This  play  is,  indeed,  a  most  perfect  unique  both  in  its  construction  and  effect, 
appearing  to  bo  a  continued  sarcasm  on  the  "Tale  of  Troy  divine,*'  an  ironical 
copy,  as  it  w(Te,  of  the  great  Homeric  picture.     Whether  this  was  in  the  con- 
templation of  Shakspeare,  or  whether  it  might  not,  in  a  great  measure,  flow 
from  the  nature  of  the  Gothic  narratives  to  which  he  had  recourse,  may  admit 
of  some  doubt.     As  Homer,  however,  was  in  part  before  him,  in  the  excellent 
version  of  (Chapman,  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  certainly  was  his  design  to  expose 
the  follies  and  absurdities  of  th<'  Trojan  war ;    the  despicable  nature  of  iis  origin, 
and  the  furious  discords  which  protracted  its  issue.    In  doing  this  he  has  stripped 
the  Homeric  characters  of  all  their  epic  pomp  ;  he  has  laid  them  naked  to  the  very 
heart,  but  he  has,  at  ttie  same  time,  individualised  them,  with  a  pencil  so  keen, 
powerful,  and  discriminating,  that  we  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
them,  as  mere  men,  from  the  perusal  of  this  play,  than  from  all  the  splendid 
descriptions  of  the  Greek  poet. 

This  unparalleled  strength  and  distinctness  of  characterisation,  as  unfolded  in 
the  play  before  us,  has  l)(»en  admirably  painted  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

**  The  whole  catalogue,'*  ho  ohserves,  **  of  the  dramatis  pcrsoniP  in  the  play  or  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  a  rich  and  original  vein  of  humour  in  the  autlior,  aredravo 
wilh  a  felicily  which  never  was  surpassed.  The  genius  of  Homer  has  been  a  topic  of  aduilralioo 
lo  almost  every  generation  of  men  since  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  Hui  hit  characlcrt  wil 
not  bear  the  sliuhtesl  comparison  with  the  delineation  of  the  same  characters  as  they  stand  hi 
Shalispeare.  This  is  a  species  of  honour  which  ought  hy  no  means  lo  be  forgotleD  when  we  are 
making  the  euiogium  of  our  immortal  bard,  a  sort  of  illustration  of  his  greatness  which  cannot  fail 
to  place  il  in  a  very  conspicuous  light.  The  dispositions  of  men  perhaps  had  not  been  suOicieuUy 
unfolded  in  the  very  early  period  of  inteileclual  rrOncment  when  Homer  wrote;  the  rayi  orbuoiour 
bad  not  been  dissected  by  the  glass,  or  rendered  perdurable  by  the  pencil,  of  the  poet.  Homer*! 
characters  are  drawn  with  a  laudable  portion  of  variety  and  consistency:  but  his  Achillcfl,  his 
Ajai,  and  his  Nestor  are,  each  of  them,  rather  a  species  than  a  individual,  and  can  boaM  more  of 
the  propriety  of  abstraction,  than  of  the  vivacity  of  a  moving  scene  of  abiolute  life.  The  Adilltri, 
the  Ajax,  and  the  various  Grecian  heroes  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  other  band,  are  abfoloto  roep, 
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deficient  in  nothing  which  can  tend  to  individualise  them,  and  already  touched  ivilh  llic  Prome- 
thean fire  that  might  infuse  a  soul  into  what,  wiihoul  II,  were  lifeless  form.  From  the  resl  perhaps 
the  character  of  Thersites  deserves  to  be  selected  (how  cold  and  schoolboy  a  slietcli  in  Homer) , 
as  eihituting  an  appropriate  vein  of  sarcastic  humour  amidst  his  cowardice,  and  profoundness  and 
truth  in  his  mode  of  laying  open  the  foibles  of  those  about  him,  impossible  to  be  cicclled. 

'*  Shaltspeare  possessed,  no  man  in  higher  perfection,  the  true  dignity  and  loftiness  of  the 
poetical  afflatus,  which  he  has  displayed  in  mairy  of  the  finest  passages  of  his  works  with  miracu- 
lous success.  But  he  Imew  that  no  man  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  always  dignified.  He  knew 
that  those  subtler  traits  of  character  which  identify  a  man,  are  familiar  and  relaxed,  pervaded 
with  passion,  and  not  played  off  with  an  eitemal  eye  to  decorum,  in  this  respect  the  peculiarities 
of  Shakspearc's  genius  are  no  where  mure  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  play  we  are  here  consi- 
dering. The  champions  of  Greece  and  Troy,  from  the  hour  in  w  hich  their  names  were  first 
recorded,  had  always  worn  a  certain  fomiality  of  attire,  and  marched  with  a  slow  and  measured 
step.  ^10  poet,  till  this  time,  had  ever  ventured  tu  force  lliem  out  of  the  manner  which  their  epic 
creator  had  given  them.  Shakspcare  first  supplied  their  limbs,  took  from  them  the  classic  stiffness 
of  their  gait,  and  enriched  tliem  wiih  an  entire  set  of  those  attributes,  which  might  render  them 
completely  beings  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves."  * 

The  great  defect  of  this  play,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive,  and  abounding  in  didactic  morality,  expressed  with  the  utmost 
beauty,  vigour,  and  boldness  of  diction,  is  a  want  of  attachment  to  its  characters. 
If  we  set  aside  Ilector,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  hero  with  Shaivspeare, 
and  hisj  Gothic  autiiorities,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  drama  for  whom  we  feel 
any  s\mpathy  or  interest;  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  varied  and  coloured  in  the 
highest  style  of  relief,  are  any  thing  but  amiable,  and  of  the  persons  involved  in 
the  love-intrigue,  two  are  pro>erbially  infamous,  whilst  the  forsaken  Troilus  a|)- 
pears  in  too  tame  and  ineflicient  a  hght  to  call  forth  any  share  of  admiration  or 
regret. 

23.  King  Henry  the  Eighth  :  1602.  Few  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  have 
occasioned  more  diflerence  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  era  of  tlieir  production, 
than  this  historical  drama.  Mr.  Malone  contends  that  it  was  written  in  IGOl  or 
1602,  and  that,  after  having  lain  by  for  some  years  unacted,  on  account  of  the 
costliness  of  its  exhibition,  it  was  revived  in  IGI3,  under  tlie  title  of  **  All  is  True," 
with  new  decorations,  and  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue ;  and  that  this  revival  took 
place  on  the  very  day,  being  St.  Peter's,  on  which  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt 
down,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  discharge  of  some  small  pieces,  called  cham- 
bers, on  King  Henry's  arrival  at  Cardinal  Wolsey's  gate  at  Whitehall,  one  of 
which,  being  injudiciously  managed,  set  (ire  to  the  thatched  roof  of  the  theatre. 
He  also  joins  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Farmer  in  conceiving,  that  the  prologue, 
and  even  some  part  of  the  dialogue,  were,  on  this  occasion,  written  by  Ben  Jon- 
son,  to  whom  also  he  ascribes  the  conduct  and  stiperintendence  of  the  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  this  piece  was  neither  represented 
nor  written  before  1613,  and  that  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  the  night 
of  the  conflagration  above-mentioned.  He  reprobates  the  folly  of  suj)posing  **  that 
Ben  Jonson,  **who  was  in  perpetual  hostility  wilh  Shakspeare,  made  adycyons 
to  Henry  VIII.  or  even  wrote  the  prologue  for  our  poet."f 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Gilford  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  the  tragedy  of  otir 
poet  was  produced  in  IflOl ;  btit  that,  on  the  supposed  revivalof  it  in  1013,  nei- 
ther the  prologue  was  written  by  Jonson,  nor  the  play  by  Shaks[)eare,  the  piece 
then  performed  being  a  new  play,  called  *' All  is  Truth,*'  constructed,  indeed,  on 
the  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and,  like  that,  full  of  shows,  but  not  the  com- 
position of  our  atithor.  He  has  here  likewise,  as  every  where  else,  very  success- 
fully combated  the  prejudice  and  credulity  of  the  commentators,  in  their  perpetual 
assumption  of  the  enmity  of  Jonson  to  Shakspeare.:]: 

*  Life  of  Chaucer,  fol.  i.  p.  &0&-618.    8vo  edit. 

"f  Supplefflental  Apoifigjp,  p.  416,  et  mci 

%  The  Works  of  Uca  Jun^ttf  by  W.  OifTord,  E«f(|.  8vo,  lbl6   \o\.  V.  v.  t^XiLxxv. 
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For  the  arguments  by  which  these  conflicting  opinions  are  maintained,  we  must 
refer  to  the  respective  writings  of  the  combatants,  our  limits  only  permitting  us  to 
state  and  briefly  to  support  one  or  two  circumstances  which,  in  our  view  of  them, 
seem  irresistibly  to  prove,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  play  performed  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1613,  was  Shakspeare*s  tragedy  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  his  tragedy  revived,  with  a  new  name,  and  with  a  new  prologue,  both 
emanating  from  himself. 

Now,  if  the  prologue  which  has  always  accompanied  our  author's  drama  from 
its  first  publication  in  1623,  manifestly  and  repeatedly  allude  to  the  title  of  the 
play  which  was  represented  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  and  which  we  know  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  history  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  their  identity,  or  a  more  satisfactory  reply  to  the  query  of  Mr. 
Gifibrd,  who  asks,  who  would  have  recognised  Henry  the  Eighth  under  the  name 
of  All  is  Truth  ?  (or  rather,  as  he  should  have  said.  All  is  True?]  than  what  these 
intimations  aflbrd?  That  they  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  both  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
and  Hr.  Malone,  as  alluding  to  the  title  in  question,  is  true ;  but  that  they  appear 
to  us  so  important  and  decisive,  as  to  merit  being  brought  forward  more  distinctly, 
especially  as  they  have  escaped  Mr.  Giflbrd's  attention.  We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  them,  being  convinced  that  not  accident  but  design  dictated  their  in- 
sertion : — 


"  Sacb,  as  give 

Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  lielieve, 
May  here  find  truth  too. 

•*  Gentle  readers,  know. 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 
As  fool  and  fight  is/*  &c. — 

"  To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend.** 

That  the  play  represented  at  the  Globe  in  1613,  was  merely  a  revived  play, 
wants  no  other  proof  than  the  following  : — In  a  MS.  letter  of  Tho.  Lorking  to  Sir 
Tho.  Puckering,  dated  London,  this  last  of  June,  1613,  Lorkin  tells  his  friend, 
that  ''No  longer  since  than  yesterday,  while  Bourbage  his  companic  were  acting 
at  the  Globe  the  play  of  Hen.  YIII.  and  there  shooting  of  certayne  chambers  in 
way  of  triumph,  the  fire  catchod,"  etc. 

We  would  now  enquire  if  it  were  possible  any  rational  person  writing  from 
London  to  his  friend  in  the  country,  concerning  a  new  play  which  had  been  per- 
formed, for  the  first  time,  but  the  day  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  could  make  use 
of  language  such  as  this?  Must  he  not  necessarily  have  said,  ''  a  play,  or  a  new 
play,  called  Hen.  YIII.?*'  And  does  not  the  phraseology  which  he  has  adopted, 
namely,  '*  the  play  of  Hen.  YIII.,*'  evidently  imply  that  the  piece  had  been  long 
known  ?" 

So  decidedly,  in  our  opinion,  do  these  two  circumstances  prove,  that  it  was 
Shakspeare's  Henry  the  Eighth  revived,  which  was  performed  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
on  St.  Peter*s  day,  1613,  that  we  no  longer  hesitate  a  moment  in  admitting,  with 
the  principal  commentators,  that  this  tragedy  was  originally  written  but  a  short 
time  anterior  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  some  elegant  and  appropriate 
praise  is  offered;  and  that  the  compliment  to  James  the  First,  rather  forcibly  in- 
troduced into  the  closing  scene,  was  composed  by  our  poet  expressly  for  the  revival 
of  1613;  admissions  which  not  only  seem  warranted  by  tho  internal  evidence  of 
the  play,  but  almost  necessarily  flow  from  the  establishment  of  the  two  inferences 
for  which  we  have  contended. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  year  1613,  our  author's  Henry  the  Eighth  had  never 
been  performed ;  and  it  is  further  probable  that,  on  this  account,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  receiving  a  new  name,  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  new 
decorations  of  unprecedented  splendour,  the  players  might,  as  Mr.  Malone  has 


'»x    iiic*   'r«i%if7c.* 
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quencc  of  its  receiving  a  now  name,  a  new   pnilogue  anil  epilogue,  and  nt'^ 
(ferorations  of  unprecedented  splendour,  llie  players  miirhl,  as  Mr.  Malone  lia** 
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suggested,  have  called  it  in  the  bills  of  that  time  a  new  play ;  an  epithet  which 
we  find  Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  adopted,  when  describing  the  accident  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  which,  if  writing  in  haste,  or  with  less  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage  than  occurs  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lorkin,  he  might,  from  similar 
causes,  naturally  be  expected  to  repeat. 

In  adjusting  the  chronology  of  this  play,  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  Shak- 
speare,  having  produced  so  many  plays  in  the  preceding  years,  ^*  it  is  not  likely 
that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  written  before  1601.  It  might,  perhaps,  with, 
equal  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  1602."  We  have  fixed  upon  the  latter  date,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  our  enquiries,  having  led  us  to  supply  the  preceding  year 
with  two  plays,  it  has  been  thought  more  consonant  to  probability  to  assign  it  to 
the  less  occupied  period  of  1602.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  a  twelvemonth  previous  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  an  event  which 
occurred  in  March,  1603. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that,  from  Mr.  Gilford's  complete  refutation  of  the 
slander  which  has  been  so  long  indulged  in  against  the  character  of  Ben  Jonson, 
we  utterly  disbelieve  that  this  calumniated  poet  had  any  concern  in  the  revival  of 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  entire  interest  of  this  tragedy  turns  upon  the  characters  of  Queen  Katharine 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey;  the  former  being  the  finest  picture  of  suflering  and  defence- 
less virtue,  and  the  lattiT  of  disappointed  ambition,  that  poet  ever  drew.  The 
close  of  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  which  describes  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth,  which  paints  the  dying  sorrows  and 
devout  resignation  of  the  persecuted  Queen,  have,  as  lessons  of  moral  worth,  a 
never-dying  value;  and  of  the  latter,  especially,  it  may  without  extravagance  bo 
said,  that,  in  its  power  of  exciting  sympathy  and  compassion,  it  stands  perfectly 
unrivalled  by  any  dramatic  eflbrt  of  ancient  or  of  modern  time. 

24.  TmoN  OF  Athens:  1602.  The  existence  of  a  manuscript  play  on  this 
subject,  to  which  our  author  has  been  evidently  indebted,  ought,  in  the  absence 
of  all  other  direct  testimony,  to  be  considered  as  our  guiding  star.  Here,  says 
Mr.  Malone,  our  poet  '^  found  the  faithful  steward,  the  banquet  scene,  and  the 
story  of  Timon's  being  possessed  of  great  sums  of  gold  which  he  had  dug  up  in  the 
woods:  a  circumstance  which  he  could  not  have  had  from  Lucian,  there  being 
then  no  translation  of  the  dialogue  that  relates  to  this  subject;**  and,  in  another 
place  he  remarks,  that  this  manuscript  comedy  '^appears  to  have  been  written 
after  Ben  Jonson's  ''Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,**  (1599)  to  which  it  contains 
a  reference;  but  I  have  not  discovered  the  precise  time  when  it  was  composed. 
If  it  were  ascertained,  it  might  be  some  guide  to  us  in  fixing  the  date  of  our  au- 
thor* s  Timon  of  Athens,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  posterior  to  this  anony- 
mous play.*' 

Now  Mr.  Steevens,  who  accurately  inspected  the  manuscript  play,  tells  us 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1600,  whilst  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  brought  forward  several  intimations  which,  he  thinks,  prove  that  Shakspeare*s 
drama  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

These  statements,  it  is  obvious,  bring  the  subject  into  a  small  compass;  for  as 
the  anonymous  comedy  must  have  been  composed  after  1599,  referring,  as  it 
does,  to  a  drama  of  that  date,  and  as  some  incidents  in  Shakspeare*s  Timon  are 
evidently  founded  upon  it,  whilst  the  death  of  Elizabeth  took  place  in  March,  1603, 
the  play  of  our  poet  must  necessarily,  if  Mr.  Chalmers*s  intimations  be  relied 
upon,  have  been  completed  in  the  interim. 

Indeed  the  only  argument  on  the  other  side  for  fixing  the  date  of  this  play  in 
1609,  is  built  upon  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare  conimenc(Hi  the  study  of 
Plutarch  in  1605,  and  that  having  once  availed  himself  of  this  historian  for  one 
of  his  plays,  he  was  induced  to  proceed,  until  Julius  Ca>sar,  Anthony  and  C1<h>- 
patra,  Timon,  and  Coriolanus,  had  been  written  in  succession.  But,  as  it  has 
lN*en  rioarly  ascertained  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  Shakspeare  was  iMrfeclly  well 
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acquainted  with  Plutarch  when  he  wrote  his  Hamlet,  this  supposition  can  no 
lonpT  be  tenable. 

We  have  iixed  on  the  year  1602  rather  than  1601,  for  the  era  of  the  comiw- 
sition  of  our  author*8  play,  as  it  is  equally  susceptible  of  the  illustration  adduced 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  allows  more  scope  for  the  production  of  the  elder  drama,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  opportunity  to  our  poet  to  have  become  familiar  with  a 
comedy  which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  its  pedantic  style,  was  never  po- 
pular, and  certainly  never  was  printed. 

Timon  of  Athens  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  mankind; 
the  former  exemplified  in  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  Timon,  the  latter  in  the 
conduct  of  his  pretended  friends;  it  is,  a§  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  **  a  very  power- 
ful warning  against  that  ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty,  but  con- 
fers no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendship." 

But  the  mighty  reach  of  Shakspeare's  mind  is  in  this  play  more  particularly 
distinguishable  in  his  delineation  of  the  species  and  causes  of  misanthropy,  and 
in  the  management  of  the  delicate  shades  which  diversify  its  eflects  on  the  heart 
of  man.  Timon  and  Apeniantus  are  both  misanthropes ;  but  from  very  diflerent 
causes,  and  with  very  dilTorent  consequences,  and  yet  they  mutually  illustrate 
each  other. 

The  misanthropy  of  Timon  arises  from  the  perversion  of  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  foimdation  of  his  happiness.  He  possesses  great  goodness  and 
benevolence  of  heart,  an  ardent  love  of  mankind,  a  spirit  noble,  enthusiastic,  and 
confiding,  but  these  are  unfortunately  directed  into  wrong  channels  by  the  in- 
fluence of  vanity,  and  the  thirst  of  distinction.  Rich  in  the  amplest  means  of 
dispensing  bounty,  he  receives,  in  return,  such  abundant  praise,  especially  from 
the  least  deserving  and  the  most  designing,  that  he  becomes  intoxicated  with 
adulation,  craving  it,  at  length,  with  the  avidity  of  an  appetite,  and  preferring  the 
applause  of  the  world  to  the  silent  approval  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  delusion  is,  that  he  seeks  to  bestow  only 
where  celebrity  is  to  follow ;  he  does  not  fly  to  succour  poverty,  misfortune,  and 
disease,  in  tlieir  sequestere<l  haunts,  but  he  showers  his  gifts  on  poets,  painters, 
warriors,  and  statesmen,  on  men  of  talents  or  of  rank,  whose  flattery,  either 
from  genius  or  from  station,  will  find  an  echo  in  the  world.  The  next  result 
of  beneficence  thus  abused,  is  that  Timon  possesses  numerous  nominal  but  no 
real  friends,  and,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  he  is,  to  a  man,  deserted  in 
his  utmost  need.  It  is  then,  that  having  no  estimate  of  friendship  but  what 
reposed  on  the  characters  who  have  left  him  bare  to  the  storm,  and  concluding 
that  the  rest  of  mankind,  compared  with  those  whom  he  had  selected,  are  rather 
worse  than  better,  he  gives  loose  to  all  the  invective  which  deceived  allection  and 
wounded  vanity  can  suggest;  feeling,  as  it  were,  an  abhorrence  of,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  his  species,  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  his  original  sensibility,  and 
the  agony  of  his  present  disappointment.  - 

The  inherent  goodness  of  Timon  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  avarice  of  praise  and 
flattery  on  the  other,  are  vividly  brouglit  out  through  the  medium  of  his  servants, 
and  of  the  Cynic  Apemantus.  The  true  criterion,  indeed,  of  the  worth  of  any 
individual,  is  best  found  in  the  estimation  of  his  household,  and  we  entertain  a 
high  sense  of  the  value  of  Timon's  character,  from  the  attachment  and  fidehty 
of  his  dependants.  They,  in  their  humble  intercourse  with  their  master,  have 
intimately  felt  the  native  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and,  to  the  disgrace 
of  those  who  have  revelled  in  his  bounty,  are  the  only  sympathizers  in  his  fate. 
They  call  to  mind  his  generous  virtues  : 

**  Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 
Undone  by  goodness !  ^ 

is  the  exclamation  of  his  faithful  steward ;  nor  are  the  inferior  domestics  less  sen- 
sible of  his  worth  ; — 
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"  1  8erv.    So  noble  a  master  Mien !— and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm ! — 

3  Serv.     Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery, 
That  see  I  by  our  faces."  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

When  Flavius  visits  his  master  in  his  seclusion,  and  with  the  most  disinterested 
views  and  the  most  heart-felt  commiseration  ofTers  him  his  wealth  and  his  at- 
tendance, Timon  starts  back  with  amazement  bordering  on  distraction,  afflicted 
and  aghast  at  the  recognition,  when  too  late,  of  genuine  friendship,  and  self- 
convicted  of  injustice  towards  his  fellow-creatures  : 

"  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
8o  comfortable  ?  It  almost  turns. 
My  dangerous  nature  wild."  *  &c.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

If  the  constitutional  goodness  of  Timon  is  to  be  inferred  from  tlie  conduct  of 
his  domestics,  the  errors  which  overshadowed  it  are  most  distinctly  laid  open  by 
the  unsparing  invective  of  Apemantus.  The  misanthropy  of  this  character  is  not 
based,  like  Timon*s,  on  the  wreck  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  on  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  turned  to  gall,  but  springs  from  the  vilest  of  our  passions, 
from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  lie  is  born  a  beggar,  and  his  pride  is  to  con- 
tinue such,  while  his  sole  occupation,  his  pleasure  and  his  choice,  is  to  drag  forth 
the  vices,  and  calumniate  the  virtues  of  humanity.  For  this  task  he  possesses, 
in  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  the  utmost  eificiency,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  poet  for  the  express  purpose  of  unfolding  the  conduct  of 
Timon.  The  two  characters,  in  fact,  reciprocally  anatomise  each  other,  and 
with  a  depth  and  minuteness  which  leaves  nothing  undetected. 

The  lust  of  flattery  and  distinction  which  burns  in  the  bosom  of  Timon,  finds, 
even  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  a  sharp,  and  therefore  a  wholesome  reprover 
in  Apemantus,  who  tells  the  Athenian  to  his  face,  that  ^^  he  that  loves  to  be  flat- 
U'red,  is  worthy  of  the  flatterer,  at  the  same  time  exposing  his  limitless  and  ill- 
bestowed  bounty  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  but  no  good  man  would  choose  the  hour 
of  adversity  and  overwhelming  distress  for  a  still  bitterer  torrent  of  taunts  and 
reproaches,  at  a  period  when  nothing  but  additional  misery  could  accrue  from  the 
experiment.  Such,  however,  is  the  object  of  Apemantus,  in  his  visit  to  the  cave 
of  Timon,  and  accordingly  he  experiences  the  reception  which  his  motives  so 
richly  deserve : — 

**  Tim.    Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out? 

Apem.  To  Vfx  thee. 

Tim.    Always  a  villain^s  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  inH  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  ? "  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

immediately  after  which,  the  unhappy  Timon  proceeds,  with  admirable  dis- 
crimination, to  constrast  himself  and  his  persecutor;  a  description  whicb,  for 
strength  and  severity,  as  well  as  truth  of  censure,  has  never  been  exceeded : 

**  Tim.    Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune^s  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd ;  but  bred  a  dog,**  &c.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

In  revenge  for  this  correct,  but  tremendous  picture  of  himself,  Apemantus, 
shortly  afterwards,  presents  Timon  with  a  miniature  of  his  own  character,  so 
faithfully  condensed,  that  it  comprises,  in  about  a  dozen  words,  the  entire  history 
of  his  life;  the  indiscriminate  generosity  of  his  early,  and  the  extravagant  misan- 
thropy, of  his  latter  days: — 

**  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  kncwcst,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends." 

*  I  conceive  that  by  "  dangerous  nature  ^  m  tbi§  panago,  is  meant  a  nature,  from  acute  scusibiliy 
and  sudden  mivfortune,  liable  to  be  overpowered,  to  be  thrown  off  its  poize,  and  to  suffer  from  menial 
dertBgemcnt 
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The  widely  difTerent  fate  of  these  two  characters,  is,  likewise,  decisive  of  the 
opposite  origin  and  nature  of  their  misanthropical  conduct.     Timon  that 

— — — — ^^  "  monument. 

And  wonder  or  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd,** 

dies  broken-hearted,  a  martyr  to  self-delusion,  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  mankind;' 
whilst  Apemantus,  wrapped  up  in  constitutional  apathy,  travels  on  unscathed,  a 
general  and  unfeeling  railer  on  the  frailty  of  his  species. 

25.  Measure  FOR  Measure:  1603.  Mr.  Malone*s  reasons  for  placing  the  com-' 
position  of  this  play  towards  the  close  of  1603,  appear  to  us  perfectly  unshaken 
by  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  it  to  the  subsequent  year.  The  validity  of  the  alteration  which  this 
gentleman  wishes  to  establish,  turns  almost  altogether  on  the  cogency  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — 

''  Claudio,"  be  says,  **  complains  of  '  the  neglected  act  being  enforced  against  bim.*  Isabella 
laments  ber  being  the  sister  of  one  Claudio,  condemned,  on  the  act  of  fornication,  to  lose  bis  bead. 
Now,  the  act  which  was  thas  alluded  to,  though  not  wiUi  the  precision  of  an  Old  Railey  soliciior, 
'  was  the  statute  to  restrain  all  persons  from  marriage,  until  their  former  wives  and  former 
husbands  be  dead,'  Tor  which  such  persons,  so  offending,  were  to  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  or 
felony.  It  was  against  this  act,  then,  which  did  not  operate  till  after  the  end  of  the  session,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1604,  that  Shakspeare's  satire  was  levelled.' 

But  this  very  act,  it  seems  from  Mr.  Chalmers's  reference,  was  passed  in  the 
second  year  of  James  the  First,  and  how,  therefore,  could  Claudlo*s  complaint 
of  a  "  neglected  act  being  enforced  against  him,"  apply  to  a  statute  thus  recently 
issued,  and  whose  operation  had  only  just  commenced?  The  objection  is  insur- 
mountable, and  Claudio*s  allusion  was  most  assur^ly  to  the  act  formerly  passed 
on  this  subject  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

The  primary  source  of  the  fable  of  Measure  for  Measure,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
fifth  novel  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  Ecatommithi  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  which 
was  repeated  in  the  tragic  histories  of  Belle  Forest;  but  Shakspeare*s  immediate 
original  was  the  play  of  **  Promos  and  Cassandra"  of  George  Whetstone,  pub- 
lished in  1578,  and  of  which  the  argument,  as  given  by  the  author,  has  been 
annexed  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  Shakspeare*s  production.  On  this  elder  drama, 
and  on  Shakspeare*s  improvements  on  its  plot,  the  following  pertinent  remarks 
have  been  lately  made  by  Mr.  Dunlop: — 

''  The  crime  of  the  brother,"  he  observes,  speaking  of  \Vhetstone*s  comedy,  *'  is  softened  into 
seducUon  :  nor  is  he  actually  executed  for  his  transgression,  as  a  felon's  head  is  presented  in  place 
or  the  one  required  by  the  magistrate.  The  king  being  complained  to,  orders  the  magislrale's 
head  to  be  struck  off,  and  Ihe  sister  begs  bis  life,  even  before  she  knows  that  her  brother  is  safe. 
Shakspeare  has  adopted  the  alteration  in  the  brother's  crime,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Teloirs 
head.  The  preservation  of  the  brother's  life  by  this  device  might  have  been  turned  to  advantage, 
as  affording  a  ground  for  the  intercession  ot  his  sister;  but  Isabella  pleads  for  the  life  of  Angelo 
before  she  knows  her  brother  is  safe,  and  when  she  is  bound  to  him  by  no  tie,  as  the  Duke  does 
not  order  him  to  marry  Isabella.  From  bis  own  imagination  Shakspeare  had  added  the  character 
of  Mariana,  Angelo's  forsaken  mistress,  who  saves  the  honour  or  the  heroine  by  being  substituted 
in  her  place.  Isabella,  indeed,  had  refused ,  even  at  her  brother's  intercession,  to  give  up  her 
virtue  to  preserve  his  life.  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  incidents  of  the  novel,  as  it  imperrep. 
tibly  diminishes  our  sense  of  the  atrocity  of  Angelo,  and  adds  dignity  to  the  character  of  the  heroine. 
The  secret  superintendence,  too,  of  the  Duke  over  the  whole  transaction,  has  a  good  effect,  and 
increases  our  pleasure  in  the  detection  of  the  villain.  In  the  fear  of  Angelo,  lest  the  brother  should 
lake  revenge  '  for  so  receiving  a  dishonoured  life,  with  ransom  of  such  shame,'  Shakspeare  has 
given  a  motive  to  conduct  which,  in  his  prototypes,  is  attributed  to  wanton  cruelty.*'  * 

Of  Measure  for  Measure,  independent  of  the  comic  characters  which  alford  a 
rich  fund  of  entertainment,  the  great  charm  springs  from  the  lovely  example  o( 
female  excellence  in  the  person  of  Isabella.    Piety,  spotless  purity,  toiuieme;*^ 
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<ronbiniHl  with  ErmnesSy  and  an  eloquence  the  most  persuasive,  unite  to  render 
her  singularly  interesting  and  attractive.  To  save  the  life  of  her  brother,  she 
hastens  to  quit  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  her  convent,  and  moves,  amid  the  votaries 
of  corruption  and  hypocrisy,  amid  the  sensual,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate,  as 
a  being  of  a  higher  order,  as  a  ministering  spirit  from  the  throne  of  grace.  Her 
first  interview  with  Angelo,  and  the  immediately  subsequent  one  with  Claudio, 
exhibit,  along  with  the  most  engaging  feminine  diffidence  and  modesty,  an  extra- 
ordinary display  of  intellectual  energy,  of  dexterous  argument,  and  of  indignant 
contempt.  Her  pleadings  before  the  lord  deputy  are  directed  with  a  strong  appeal 
both  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart,  while  her  sagacity  and  address  in  the 
communication  of  the  result  of  her  appointment  with  him  to  her  brother,  of 
whose  weakness  and  irresolution  she  is  justly  apprehensive,  arc,  if  possible,  still 
more  skilfully  marked,  and  add  another  to  the  multitude  of  instances  which  have 
established  for  Shakspeare  an  unrivalled  intimacy  with  the  finest  feehngs  of  our 
nature. 

The  page  of  poetry,  indeed,  has  not  two  nobler  passages  to  produce,  than  those 
which  paint  the  suspicions  of  Isabella  as  to  the  fortitude  of  her  brother,  her  en- 
couragement of  his  nascent  resolution,  and  the  fears  which  he  subsequently  en- 
tertains of  the  consequences  of  dissolution  : — 

**  laab,     O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  ibou  a  feverous  life  8hould*8t  entertain,"  &c  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

On  learning  the  terms  which  would  effect  his  liberation,  his  astonishment  and 
indignation  are  extreme,  and  he  exclaims  with  vehemence  to  his  sister, — 

**  Thou  shalt  not  do't;" 

but  no  sooner  does  this  burst  of  moral  anger  subside,  than  the  natural  love  of 
existence  returns,  and  he  endeavours  to  impress  Isabella,  under  the  wish  of  ex- 
citing her  to  the  sacrifice  demanded  for  his  preservation,  with  the  horrible  possi- 
bilities which  may  follow  the  extinction  of  this  state  of  being,  an  enumeration 
which  makes  the  blood  run  chill: — 

*"  Claud.  O  Isabel! 

Isab.    What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

Isfib.     And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.    Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot;**  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

*'It  is  difficult  to  decide,*'  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  ''whether  Shakspeare  is  here 
alluding  to  the  pains  of  hell  or  purgatory.  May  not  the  whole  be  a  mere  poetical 
rhapsody,  originating  in  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read  in  books  of  Catho- 
lic divinity?  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  some  of  these  were  extremely  familiar  to 
him.*' 

Of  our  authors  predilection  for  the  imposing  exterior,  and  fanciful,  but  often 
sublime,  reveries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  wo  have  already  taken  some 
notice;  and,  in  reference  to  the  very  interesting  part  which  the  Duke  assumes  in 
this  play,  under  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  it  is  the  observation  of  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Schlegel,  ''that  Shakspeare,  amidst  the  rancour  of  religious  parties,  takes 
a  delight  in  painting  the  condition  of  a  monk,  and  always  represents  his  influence 
as  beneficial.  We  find  in  him  none  of  the  black  and  knavish  monks,  which  an 
enthusiasm  for  theprotestant  religion,  rather  than  poetical  inspiration,  has  sug- 
gested to  some  of  our  modern  poets.  Shakspeare  merely  gives  his  monks  an  in- 
clination to  busy  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  others,  after  renouncing  the  world 
for  themselves ;  with  respect,  however,  to  pious  frauds,  he  does  not  represent  them 
as  very  conscientious.  Such  are  the  parts  acted  by  the  monk  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,   and  another  in  Much   Ado  about  NolV\\i\g,  ai\&  ^\f^\\  Vx   V^v^^  \^v^k^.^ 
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nvhom,  contrary  to  the  woll-known  proverb,  the  cowl  seems  really  to  make  a 
monk.'*  * 

20.  Kiis'G  Lear:  1604.  Both  the  chronologers  hare  assigned  to  this  tragedy 
the  date  of  1005 ;  but  it  appears  to  us  more  probable  that  its  production  is  to  li* 
attril)uted  to  the  close  of  the  year  1604.  It  certainly  was  written  between  the 
publication  ofUarsnefs  ''Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures,  in  1603,  and  tlie 
Christmas  of  1606;  for  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  borrowed,  as  the  commentators 
have  justly  observed,  the  fantastic  names  of  several  spirits  from  the  above  men- 
tioned work,  whilst  in  the  entry  of  Lear  on  the  Stationers*  Registers,  on  the26lli 
of  November,  1007,  it  is  expressly  recorded  to  have  been  played,  during  the  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  before  His  Majesty  at  Whitehall. 

It  is  from  the  following  facts,  as  established  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  together  with 
two  or  three  additional  circumstances,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  throw  biick 
a  few  months  the  era  of  the  composition  of  this  play.  ''  Lear  is  ascertained." 
ol)ser\esMr.  Chalmers,  '*to  have  been  written,  after  the  month  of  OctobtT,  1604; 
say  the  commentators  [or  rather  says  Mr.  Malone) :  for.  Ring  James  was  pro- 
elninied  King  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 24th  of  October  1004;  and,  it  is  evident, 
that  Shakspeare  made  a  minute  change  in  an  old  rhyming  saw: — 

"  Fy,  fa,  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  an  English  man ;" 

which  Sliakspeare,  with  great  attention  to  the  times,  changed,  in  the  following 
manner: —  . 

^  lIiK  word  wag  still.  Fie,  fob,  fum, 
1  smell  the  blood  ofa  Britiah  man." 

But  the  fact  is,  that  there  was  issued  from  Greenwich  a  royal  proclamation,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1603  ;  declaring  that,  till  a  complete  union,  the  King  held,  ami 
esteemed,  the  two  realms,  as  presently  united,  and  as  one  kingdom ;  and  theixiets. 
Daniel  and  Drayton,  who  wrote  gratulatory  verses  on  his  accession,  spoke  of 
the  two  kingdoms  as  united,  thereby,  into  one  realm,  by  the  name  of  Britain: 
and  of  tlie  inliahitants  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  one  people,  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  British."  And  he  tlien  adds,  in  a  note:  "Before  King  James  arri\ed  at 
London,  Daniel  ollered  to  him  *A  Panegyrike  congratulatory,  delivered  t«>  tin* 
King's  most  excellent  Majesty  at  Burleigh  Harrington  in  Butlandshire ;*  wlmli 
was  printed,  in  1003,  for  Blount,  with  a  Defence  of  Bhyme: — 

"  Lo  here  the  glorj  of  a  greater  day 
Than  England  ever  herctorore  could  see 

In  ail  her  days. 

And  now  she  is,  and  now  in  peace  therefore 
Shnhe  hands  with  union ^  O  thou  mightie  state. 
Now  thou  art  all  Great  Britainy  and  no  more, 
No  Scotf  no  English  now,  nor  no  debate.'* 

We  see  here,  that  even  before  James  took  possession  of  his  capital,  poetry  had 
adopted  the  very  language  which  Shakspeare  has  used  in  his  Lear:  and  that,  as 
early  as  the  I3th  of  May,  1603,  a  proclamation  had  l)een  issued,  declaratory  of 
the  King\s  resolution  to  hold  and  esteem  the  two  realms  as  united,  and  as  form- 
ing hut  one  kingdom. 

These  two  events,  therefore,  were  of  themselves  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
alteration  which  our  hard  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and  which,  if  it  occurred, 
as  we  suppose,  anterior  to  the  definitive  proclamation  of  October,  1604,  must  have 
been  considered,  by  the  monarch,  as  the  greater  compliment,  on  that  very 
account. 

A  strong  additional  argument  in  favour  of  this  chronology,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  attempt  made  in  1605,  to  impose  on  the  public  the  old  play  of  King  Lcir  for 
the  successful  drama  of  our  author.    This  production,  which  had  been  entered  at 

*  licctiirtft  on  Dramatic  Literature,  toI.  ii.  p.  109. 
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Stationers'  Hall  in  1594,  was,  with  this  view,  re-entered  on  the  Stationer's  books 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1605,  and  the  entry  terminates  with  these  words,  '*as  it  was 
lately  acted." 

Now,  as  it  was  intended  that  the  expression  lately  should  be  referred,  by  the 
reader,  to  our  author  s  play,  for  which  this  was  meant  to  be  received,  it  follows, 
as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  from  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  the  Lear  of  Shakspearc  had  been  acted  some  months  anteriorly,  and  was 
not  then  actually  performing,  an  inference  which  agrees  well  with  the  date  which 
we  have  adopted,  but  cannot  be  made  to  accord  with  Mr.  Malone's  supposition  of 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  appearing  in  April,  1605,  and  the  spurious  claimant  in  May, 
when  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  our  poet's  drama  was  then  nightly, 
or,  at  least,  weekly  delighting  the  public. 

Another  circumstance  in  support  of  the  era  wliich  we  have  chosen  for  this  play, 
is  to  bo  derived  from  the  consideration,  that,  in  Mr.  Malone's  arrangement,  Cyni- 
beline  is  assigned,  and,  in  our  opinion,  correctly  assigned,  to  the  year  1605,  while 
in  conscnjuenceof  the  removal  of  The  Winter's  Tale  to  the  epoch  of  1613,  a  change 
founded  on  apparently  substantial  grounds,  the  )ear  1604  is  left  perfectly  open  to 
the  admission  for  which  we  contend. 

To  the  numerous  sources  mentioned  by  the  *  commentators,  whence  Shakspeare 
may  have  drawn  the  materials  of  his  Lear,  is  to  be  added  the  celebrated  French 
Romance  entitled  '*  Perceforest,"  which  next  to  the  **  Gesta  Romanorum,"  and 
the  **  History  of  Geotfrey  of  Monmouth,"  is  the  oldest  authority  extant.  The 
story  of  King  Leyr,  as  here  related,  corresponds,  in  all  its  leading  features,  with 
the  fable  of  our  poet.  •{• 

Of  this^ioble  tragedy,  one  of  the  Grst  productions  of  the  noblest  of  poets,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  express  our  admiration  in  adequate  terms.  Whether  consi- 
dered as  an  eiTort  of  art,  or  as  a  picture  of  the  passions,  it  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  The  two  portions  of  which  the  fable  consists,  involving  the  fate  of  Lear 
and  his  daughters,  and  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  influence  each  other  in  so  many 
points,  and  are  blended  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  whilst  the  imagination 
is  delighted  by  diversity  of  circumstances,  the  judgment  is  equally  gratified  in 
viewing  their  mutual  co-operation  towards  the  iinal  result;  the  coalescence  being 
so  intimate,  as  not  only  to  preserve  the  necessary  unity  of  action,  but  to  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  piece. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  interest  excited  by  the  structure  and  concatenation  of  the 
story,  that  the  attention  is  not  once  sutlered  to  flag.  By  a  rapid  succession  of 
incidents,  by  sudden  and  overwhelming  vicissitudes,  by  the  most  awful  in- 
stances of  misery  and  destitution,  by  the  boldest  contrariety  of  characters,  are  cu- 
riosity and  anxiety  ke|)t  progressively  increasing,  and  with  an  imptitus  so  strong, 
as  nearly  to  absorb  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 

Victims  of  frailty,  calamity,  or  vice,  in  an  age  remote  and  barbarous,  the  actors 
in  this  drama  are  brought  forward  with  a  strength  of  colouring,  which,  had  the 
scene  been  placed  in  a  more  civilised  era,  m'liiht  have  been  justly  deemed  too  dark 
and  ferocious,  but  is  not  discordant  with  the  earliest  heathen  age  of  Britain.  The 
eflect  of  this  style  of  characterisation  is  felt  occasionally  throughout  the  entire 
play,  but  is  particularly  visible  in  the  delineation  of  the  vicious  personages  of  the 
drama,  the  parts  of  Goneril,  Regan,  Edmund, and  Cornwall  being  loaded,  not  only 
with  ingratitude  of  the  deepest  dye,  but  with  cruelty  of  the  most  savage  and  dia- 
l>olical  nature;  they  are  the  criminals,  in  fact,  of  an  age  where  vice  may  be  sup- 
posed to  reign  with  lawless  and  gigantic  power,  and  in  which  the  extrusion  of 
Giosler's  eyes  might  be  an  event  of  no  unfrcquent  occurrence. 

*  For  these  consult  not  only  the  Variorum  edition  of  Shnkspcaro,  hut  Mr.  Chalmrrs^s  Supplemental 
iV[)oli*i;y,  uiid  Mr.  l)oucc's  lilustrationH.  Set;  also  the  story  of  Lear,  from  Caxtoii'ii  Chronicle  of  1480, 
L'xtmcted  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  in  the  Hritish  Bibliog^raphcr,  vol.  ii.  p,  578. 

-f*  VVarton  telitiuf,  that  Percefore^t  was  originally  a  metrical  romance,  and  written  about  the  year  1380. 
lliNtory  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
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Had  this  mode  of  casting  his  characters  in  the  extreme,  been  applied  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dramatis  personap,  we  should  have  lost  some  of  the  finest  lessons 
of  humanity  and  wisdom  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  writer; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  coarsenesses,  which  remind  us  of  the  barbarous  pe- 
riod to  which  the  story  is  referred,  and  of  a  few  incidents  rather  revolting  to 
credibility,  but  which  could  not  be  detached  from  the  original  narrative,  the  vir- 
tuous agents  of  the  play  exhibit  the  manners  and  the  feelings  of  civilisation,  aiui 
are  of  that  mixed  fabric  which  can  alone  display  a  just  portraiture  of  the  nature 
and  composition  of  our  species. 

The  characters  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar,  it  is  true,  approach  nearly  to  perfectioo^ 
but  the  filial  virtues  of  the  former  are  combined  with  such  exquisite  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  such  bitter  humiliation  and  sufTering,  that  grief, 
indignation,  and  pity,  are  instantly  excited.  Very  striking  representations  are 
also  given  of  the  rough  fidelity  of  Rent,  and  of  the  hasty  credulity  of  Gloster; 
but  it  is  in  delineating  the  passions,  feelings  and  afllictions  of  Lear,  that  our  poet 
has  wrought  up  a  picture  of  human  misery  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  and 
which  agitates  the  soul  with  the  most  overpowering  emotions  of  sympathy  and 
compassion. 

The  conduct  of  the  unhappy  monarch  having  been  founded  merely  on  the  im- 
pulses of  scnsibihty,  and  not  on  any  fixed  principle  or  rule  of  action,  no  sooner  has 
he  discovered  the  baseness  of  those  on  whom  he  had  relied,  and  the  fatal  mistake 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  delusions  of  inordinate  fondness  and  extra- 
vagant expectation,  than  he  feels  himself  bereft  of  all  consolation  and  resource. 
Those  to  whom  he  had  given  all,  for  whom  he  had  stripped  himself  of  dignity  and 
power,  and  on  whom  he  had  centered  every  hope  of  comfort  and  repose  in  his  old 
age,  his  inhuman  daughters,  having  not  only  treated  him  with  utter  coldness  and 
contempt,  but  sought  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  respectability,  and  even  of  the  ver\' 
means  ofexistence,  what  in  a  mind  so  constituted  as  Lear*s,  the  sport  of  intense  and 
ill-regulated  feeling,  and  tortured  by  the  reflection  ofhavingdeserted  the  only  child 
who  loved  him,  what  but  madness  could  be  expected  as  the  result?  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  complicated  distress  and 
morbid  sensibility;  and,  in  describing  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  infliction,  in 
tracing  its  progress,  its  height,  and  subsidence,  ourpoet  has  displayed  such  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  intellect,  under  all  its  aberrations,  as 
would  alTord  an  admirable  study  for  the  enquirer  into  mental  physiology.  He  has 
also  in  this  play,  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  finely  discriminated  between  real  and  as- 
sumed insanity,  Edgar,  amidst  all  the  wild  imagery  which  his  imagination  has 
accumulated,  never  touching  on  the  true  source  of  his  misery,  whilst  Lear,  on  the 
contrary,  finds  it  associated  with  every  object  and  every  thought,  however  distant 
or  dissimilar.    Not  even  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  or  the  Clementina  of  Richard- 
son, can,  as  pictures  of  disordered  reason,  be  placed  in  competition  with  this  of 
Lear ;  it  may  be  pronounced,  indeed,  from  its  truth  and  completeness,  beyond 
the  reach  of  rivalry. 

Of  all  the  miseries  incident  to  humanity,  the  apprehension  of  approaching  loss 
of  reason  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dreadful.  Lear,  on  discovering  the  ingratitude  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  feels  compunction  for  his  treatment  of  the  youngest :  ^'  I  did 
her  wrong,"  he  exclaims,  and  such  is  the  violence  of  the  shock  and  the  keenness 
of  his  suiferings,  that,  even  in  this  first  conflict  of  resentment  and  sorrow,  he  de- 
precates this  heaviest  of  calamities  :  — 

"  O  let  mc  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  s^vcet  hcaYcn !"        Act  i.  ac  5. 

Rut  when  Regan,  following  the  example  of  her  sister,  inflicts  upon  him  still  greater 
dishonour,  the  fearful  assurance  is  intimately  felt,  and  he  predicts  its  visitation  io 
positive  terms :  — 

"  You  think,  I'll  weep; 

No,  I'll  not  wpcp  :— 
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1  liaT8  ftiU  eaiue  of  weepiag ;  bat  tbit  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  tbonsaod  flaws. 
Or  ere  111  weep.-^  fool,  I  •kail  go  madP  Act  iL  ac.  4. 

ling  can  impress  us  with  a  more  tremendous  idea  of  this  awful  state  of  mind, 
le  feelings  of  Lear  during  his  exposure  to  the  tempest.  What,  under  other 
stances,  would  have  been  shrunk  from  with  alarm  and  pain,  is  now  un- 
odI  J  8o^  as  a  relief  from  deeper  horrors :  — 

"  Lear,     Thou  think*8t  His  much,  that  this  contentious  storm 
Inrades  us  to  the  skin :  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix* d^ 
The  lesser  is  scarce  feltf'^  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

at  the  close  of  this  scene  that  the  misfortune  which  he  has  dreaded  so  much, 
kes  him:  ''his  wits,"  as  Kent  observes,  ''  begin  to  unsettle;"  but  it  is  not 
dereliction  of  intellect:  Lear  is  neither  absolutely  delirious,  nor  maniacal; 
I  labours  under  that  species  of  hallucination  which  leaves  to  the  wretched 
}T  a  sense  of  his  own  unhappiness:  a  state  of  begin,  beyond  all  others,  cal- 
d  to  awaken  the  most  thrilling  sensations  of  pity. 

licture  of  more  terrible  grandeur,  or  of  wilder  sublimity,  than  what  occurs, 
I  the  exposure  of  the  aged  monarch  to  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  storm,  was 
imagined.  Every  thing  conspires  to  render  it  unparalleled  in  its  powers  of 
ssion.  On  a  night,  when  the  conflicting  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water 
I  nature  itself  with  their  uproar;  on  a  night, 

■        "  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry/'  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

miserable  old  king  driven  out  by  his  unnatural  daughters,  to  wander  over  a 
and  barren  heath  in  search  of  shelter,  destitute  of  even  common  necessaries, 
^  beggar  on  the  bounty  of  his  former  subjects,  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
ind  the  faithful  though  banished  Kent.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  they  per- 
him  to  take  refuge  from  the  storm ;  at  length,  he  yields,  at  the  same  time 
Bsing  the  fool  in  terms  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  lines  in  the  play, 
I  the  native  goodness  of  his  heart: — 


**  Come,  your  hovel. 


Poor  Fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in[,roy  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee."  Act  iii.  sc.  8. 

sooner,  however,  has  the  fool  entered  this  hovel,  than  he  returns  horror- 
if  followed  by  Edgar,  who  rushes  on  the  heath,  an  almost  naked  maniac, 
xclaiming, 

**  Away !  the  foal  fiend  follows  me !— • 

Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind.'*         Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

e  dialogue  which  now  ensues  between  these  extraordinary  characters  is,  of 
a  proof  of  the  boundless  expansion  of  the  poet's  mind.  The  torrent  of 
zing  grief  and  resentment  which  flows  from  Lear,  abandoned  by  his  daughters, 
Dg  towards  insanity,  and  aware  of  its  approach;  the  wild  exuberance  of  fancy 
1  thrills  in  the  phrenzied  accents  of  Edgar,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
nan  tormented  by  demons,  is  flying  from  death  threatened  by  a  father;  and 
laint  mixture  of  wisdom,  pleasantry,  and  satire  in  the  language  of  the  honest 
who  yet  heightens,  while  he  means  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his  master, 
lements  of  mental  strife  which  harmonise  with,  and  add  a  kind  of  illimitable 
>r  to  the  storm  which  howls  around. 

r  inferior  to  this  in  merit,  though  of  a  totally  difleront  cast,  is  the  scene  in 
li  the  exhausted  monarch,  having  been  lulled  to  sleep  through  the  eflects  of 
iate,  is  awakened  by  the  sound  of  music,  whilst  Cordelia,  hanging  over  him, 
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with  an  almost  brcatlilcss  anxiety,  at  lengtli  ventures  to  address  him.  The 
language  of  the  poor  old  man,  in  the  moment  of  partial  reminiscence,  is,  beyond 
any  other  effort  of  human  composition,  simple  and  affecting: — 

*'  Cor,    How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
Lear,    You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  of  the  grave  */*     &c.    Act.  ir.  8C.  7. 

27.  Cyhbeline  :  1605.  This  play,  if  not,  in  the  construction  of  its  fable,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  our  author's  productions,  is,  in  point  of  poetic  beauty,  of 
variety  and  truth  of  character,  and  in  the  display  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting.  Nor  can  we  avoid  expressing  our  astonishment 
at  the  sweeping  condemnation  which  Johnson  has  passed  upon  it;  charging  its 
fiction  with  folly,  its  conduct  with  absurdity,  its  events  with  impossibility;  term- 
ing its  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

Of  the  enormous  injustice  of  this  sentence,  nearly  every  page  of  Cymbelinc  will, 
to  a  reader  of  any  taste  or  discrimination,  bring  the  most  decisive  evidence.  That 
it  possesses  many  of  the  too  common  inattentions  of  Shakspeare,  that  it  exhibits 
a  frequent  violation  of  costume,  and  a  singular  confusion  of  nomenclature,  cannot 
be  denied;  but  these  are  trifles  light  as  air,  when  contrasted  with  its  merits, 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  worth,  rich  and  full  in  all  that  breathes 
of  vigour,  animation,  and  intellect,  in  all  that  elevates  the  fancy,  and  improves 
the  heart,  in  all  that  fills  the  eye  with  tears,  or  agitates  the  soul  with  hope  and 
fear. 

In  possession  of  excellences,  vital  as  these  must  be  deemed,  cold  and  fastidious 
is  the  criticism  that,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  mere  technical  detail,  would 
shut  its  eyes  upon  their  splendour.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critics  of  equal  learn- 
ing with,  and  superior  taste  to  Johnson,  who  have  considered  what  he  has  branded 
with  the  unqualified  charge  of  '*  confusion  of  manners,**  as  forming,  in  a  certain 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recommendations  of  the  piece.  Thus 
Schlegel,  after  characterising  Cymbeline  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  wonderful 
compositions,  adds, — ''He  has  here  connected  a  novel  of  Boccacio  with  tradition 
nary  tales  of  the  ancient  Britons  reaching  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman 
Emperors,  and  he  has  contrived,  by  the  most  gentle  transitions,  to  blend  together 
into  one  harmonious  whole  the  social  manners  of  the  latest  times  with  the  heroic 
deeds,  and  even  with  appearances  of  the  gods."  *  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that 
if  the  unities  of  time  and  place  be  as  little  observed  in  this  play,  as  in  many  others 
of  the  same  poet,  unity  of  character  and  feeHng,  the  test  of  genius,  and  without 
which  the  utmost  effort  of  art  will  ever  be  unavailing,  is  uniformly  and  happily 
supported. 

Imogen,  the  most  lovely  and  perfect  of  Shakspeare*s  female  characters,  the 
pattern  of  connubial  love  and  chastity,  by  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  her  senti- 
ments, by  her  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  resignation,  by  her  patient  endurance  of 
persecution  from  the  quarter  where  she  had  confidently  looked  for  endearment 
and  protection,  irresistibly  seizes  upon  our  affections ;  and  when  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  paternal  roof,  from 

*<  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false, 
A  foolish  saitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husband  banished,** 

she  is  driven  to  assume,  under  the  name  of  Fidele,  the  disguise  of  a  page,  we  fol- 
low her  footsteps  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  admiration. 

The  scenes  which  disclose  the  incidents  of  her  pilgrimage;  her  reception  at  the 
cave  of  Belarius ;  her  intercourse  with  her  lost  brothers,  who  arc  ignorant  of  their 
birth  and  rank;  her  supposed  death,  funeral  rites,  and  resuscitation,  are  wrought 
up  with  a  mixture  of  pathos  and  romantic  wildness,  peculiarly  characteristic  of 

•  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Litcmture,  vol.  ii    p    1S3. 
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our  aiithor*s  genius,  and  which  has  had  but  few  successful  imitators.  Among 
these  fewy  stands  pre-eminent  the  poet  Collins,  who  seems  to  have  trodden  this 
consecrated  ground  with  a  congenial;  mind,  and  who  has  sung  the  sorrows  of 
Fidele  in  strains  worthy  of  their  subject,  and  which  will  continue  to  charm  the 
mind  and  soothe  the  heart  '^  till  pity's  self  be  dead." 

When  compared  with  this  fascinating  portrait,  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama  appear  but  in  a  secondary  light.  Yet  they  are  adequately  brought  out, 
and  skilfully  diversified ;  the  treacherous  subtlety  of  lachimo,  the  sage  experience 
of  Belarius,  the  native  nobleness  of  heart,  and  innate  heroism  of  mind,  which 
burst  forth  in  the  vigorous  sketches  of  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  the  temerity, 
credulity,  and  penitence  of  Posthumus,  the  uxorious  weakness  of  Cymbeline,  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  Queen,  and  the  comic  arrogance  of  Cloten,  half  fool  and  half 
knave,  produce  a  striking  diversity  of  action  and  sentiment. 

Of  this  latter  character,  the  constitution  has  been  thought  so  extraordinary,  and 
involving  elements  of  a  kind  so  incompatible,  as  to  form  an  exception  to  the  cus-^ 
tomary  integrity  ai^d  consistency  of  our  author's  draughts  from  nature.  But  the 
following  passage  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  female  writer,  will  prove,  that  this 
curious  assemblage  of  frequently  opposite  qualities,  has  existed,  and  no  doubt  did 
exist  in  the  days  of  Shakspcare : — 

"  It  is  curious  ihat  Shalcspcare  should,  in  so  singular  a  character  as  Cloten,  have  given  the  exact 
prototype  of  a  being  whom  1  once  Icnew.  The  unmeaning  frown  of  the  countenance ;  the  shu£Bing 
gait ;  the  burst  of  voice ;  the  bustling  InsigniGcance ;  the  fever  and  ague  Gts  of  valour ;  the  froward 
tetchiness;  the  unprincipled  malice  ;  and,  what  is  most  curious,  those  occasional  gleams  of  good 
sense,  amidst  the  floating  clouds  of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and  confused  the  man's  brain ; 
and  which,  in  the  character  of  Cloten,  we  are  apt  to  impute  to  a  violation  of  unity  in  character ; 
but  in  the  some  time  Captain  C n,  1  saw  that  the  portrait  of  Cloten  was  not  out  of  na- 
ture." * 

Poetical  justice  has  been  strictly  observed  in  this  drama;  the  vicious  characters 
meet  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  while  virtue,  in  all  its  various  degrees, 
is  proportionably  rewarded.  The  scene  of  retribution,  which  is  the  closing  one 
of  the  play,  is  a  masterpiece  of  skill ;  the  development  of  the  plot,  for  its  fullness, 
completeness,  and  ingenuity,  surpassing  any  effort  of  the  kind  among  our  author's 
contemporaries,  and  atoning  for  any  partial  incongruity  which  the  structure  or 
conduct  of  the  story  may  have  previously  displayed. 

28.  Macbeth  :  1606.  We  have  now  reached  what  may  justly  be  termed  the 
greatest  effort  of  our  author's  genius;  the  most  sublime  and  impressive  drama 
which  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 

Than  the  conception  of  the  character  of  Macbeth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
cdvo  a  picture  more  original  and  grand  I  Too  great  and  good  to  fall  beneath 
the  common  temptations  to  villa ny,  Shakspcare  has  called  in  the  powers  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  seizing  upon  ambition  as  the  vulnerable  part  of  his  hero's 
character,  and  placing  him  between  the  suggestions  of  hell  on  one  side,  and  those 
of  his  fiend-like  wife  on  the  other,  he  has,  in  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  before  him,  brought  about  a  catastrophe,  which,  as  he  has 
conducted  it,  is  the  most  awful  on  dramatic  record.  For,  whilst  the  influence  of 
the  world  unknown  throws  a  dread  solemnity  over  the  principal  incidents,  the  vo- 
lition of  Macbeth  remains  sufficiently  free  to  enable  the  poet  to  bring  into  full  play 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  breast. 

Originally  brave,  magnanimous,  humane,  and  gentle, 

"  not  without  ambition;  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it," 

and  wishing  to  do  that  holily  which  he  would  highly ;  fully  sensible  also  of  the 
enormous  ingratitude  and  guilt  which  he  should  incur  by  the  assassination  of  the 

*  LcKcrs  of  Anua  Seward,  >ol.  iii.  p.  24<>. 
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monarch  who  had  loaded  him  with  honours,  and  who  was  moreover  his  kinsman 
and  his  guest,  the  struggle  would  necessarily  have  terminated  on  the  side  of  virtue, 
had  not  the  predictions  of  the  weird  sisters,  in  part  instantly  accomplished,  and  as- 
suming the  form  therefore  of  inevitable  destiny,  concealed  from  his  bewildered  sensefi 
the  eternal  truth,  that  not  from  fate,  but  from  his  own  agency  alone  could  spring 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  whose  very  suggestion  had  at  first  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror.    But  even  this  delusion,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  deaden  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  would  have  failed  in  its  eflect,  had  not  the  ferocious  and  sarcastic 
eloquence  of  Lady  Macbeth  been  called  in  to  its  aid:  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
with  which  she  clothes  the  expected  issue  of  the  deed ;  indignant  at  the  charge  of 
cowardice,   to  which  she  artfully  imputes  his  irresolution,  and  allured  by  the 
means  which  she  has  planned  as  a  security  from  detection,  he,  at  length,  rushes 
into  the  snare. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  the  assassination  of  Duncan  been  perpetrated,  than  the 
virtuous  principles  which  had  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  Macbeth,  rise  up  to 
accuse  and  condemn  him.  Conscience-stricken,  and  recoiling  with  horror  from 
the  atrocity  of  his  deed,  he  becomes  the  victim  of  the  most  agonising  remorse; 
he  feels  deserted  both  by  God  and  man,  and  unable  even  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
which  night  and  day  pursues  him : 

I  ha?e  done  the  deed  :^-Uid*8t  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? — 

Theresa  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cried.  Murder! 

That  they  did  wake  each  other :  I  stood  and  heard  them.— 

One  cried,  God  bUag  us!  And,  Awun!  the  other;*'  &c  Actii.  so.  t. 

To  this  dread  of  vengeance  from  ofTended  heaven,  is  soon  added  the  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment  from  mankind,  his  keen  abhorrence  of  his  own  iniquity  lead- 
ing him  to  paint,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  detestation  and  resentment  which  it 
must  have  incurred^from  others.  This  fear  of  retaliation  from  his  fellow-creatures, 
together  with  the  awful  prospect  of  retribution  in  another  world,  produce  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  his  character ;  he  is  exhibited  distrustful,  treacherous,  and 
cruel,  sweeping  from  existence,  without  pity  or  hesitation,  all  whose  talents,  vir- 
tues, sufferings,  or  pretensions,  seem  to  endanger  a  Hfe  of  which,  though  hourly 
becoming  more  wretched  and  depraved,  he  anticipates  the  close  with  horror  and 
dismay. 

To  the  very  last,  the  contest  is  kept  up  with  tremendous  energy,  between  the 
native  vigour  of  a  brave  mind,  and  the  debilitating  efTects  of  a  guilty,  and,  there- 
fore, a  fear-creating  conscience.  The  lesson  is,  beyond  every  other,  salutary  and 
important,  as  it  proves  that  the  dominion  of  one  perverted  passion  subjugates  to  its 
own  depraved  purposes  the  very  principles  of  virtue  itself;  the  sensibility  of  Mac- 
beth to  his  own  wickedness,  giving  birth  to  terrors  which  urge  him  on  to  reite- 
rated murder,  and  finally  to  irretrievable  destruction. 

The  management  of  the  fable  of  Macbeth  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  profound  art  of  Shakspeate,  in  condensing  into  one  representation, 
and  with  an  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  action,  an  extensive  and  closely  con- 
catenated series  of  events,  forming  a  perfect  cycle  of  influential  incidents  and 
passions,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  that  of  nature,  and  for  which  it  were  in 
vain  to  look,  where  the  unrelaxing  unities  of  time  and  place  have  imposed  their 
fetters  on  the  poet. 

'*  Let  any  one,  for  instance,"  ohserves  Schlegel,  "attempt  to  circumscribe  the  gigantic  picture 
of  Macbeth's  murder,  his  tyrannical  usurpation,  and  final  fall,  within  Ibe  narrow  limits  of  ihe 
unity  of  lime,  and  he  will  then  see,  that,  however  many  of  the  events  which  Shakspeare  suc- 
cessively eihibits  before  us  in  such  dread  array,  he  may  have  placed  anterior  to  the  commencement 
oflhe  piece,  and  made  the  subject  or  after  recital,  he  has  altogether  deprived  it  of  its  sublimity 
of  import.  This  drama,  it  is  true,  comprehends  a  considerable  period  of  time  :  but  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  progress,  have  we  leisure  to  calculate  this  ?  We  see,  as  it  were,  the  fates  weaving 
their  dark  web  on  the  bosom  of  time ;  and  the  storm  and  whirlwind  of  events,  which  impel  the 
bero  to  the  first  daring  attempt,  which  anerwards  lead  him  to  commit  inoumerable  crimes  to 
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lecare  tbe  rniitt  of  it,  and  drive  him  at  last,  amidst  numeroui  perils,  to  his  detraction  In  the 
heroic  combat,  draw  us  irresistibly  along  with  them.  Such  a  tragical  exhibition  resembles  the 
course  of  a  comet,  which,  hardly  visible  at  first,  and  only  important  to  tbe  astronomic  eye,  when 
appearing  in  the  lieaven  In  a  nebulous  distance,  soon  soars  with  an  unheard  of  and  perpetually 
increasing  rapidity  towards  the  central  point  of  our  system,  spreading  dismay  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  till  In  a  moment,  with  Its  portentous  tail,  it  overspreads  the  half  of  the  firmament 
with  flaming  fire.'*  ^ 

But,  in  fact,  as  hath  been  remarked  by  the  same  admirable  critic,  Macbeth,  in 
its  construction,  bears  a  striking  affinity  to  the  celebrated  trilogy  of  ^schyliis, 
which  included  the  Agamemnon,  the  Choephorae,  and  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies, 
pieces  which  were  successively  represented  in  one  day. 

"  The  object  of  the  first  is  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra,  on  his  return  from 
Troy.  In  the  second,  Orestes  avenges  his  father  by  killing  his  mother :  facto  phu  ei  teele- 
raluM  eodem.  This  deed,  although  perpetrated  from  the  most  powerful  motives,  is  repugnant 
however  to  natural  aud  moral  order.  Orestes  as  a  Prince  was,  it  Is  true,  entitled  to  exercise 
justice  even  on  the  members  of  his  own  family  ;  but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  stealing  in 
disguise  into  the  dwelling  of  the  tyrannical  usurper  of  his  throne,  and  of  going  to  work  like  an 
assassin.  The  memory  of  his  father  pleads  his  excuse ;  but  although  Clytemnestra  has  deserved 
death,  the  blood  of  his  mother  still  rises  up  in  judgment  agaiust  him.  This  is  represented  in 
the  Eumenides  in  the  form  of  a  contention  among  the  gods,  some  of  whom  approve  of  the  deed 
of  Orestes,  while  others  persecute  him,  till  at  last  the  divine  wisdom,  under  the  figure  of  M U 
nerra,  reconciles  the  opposite  claims,  establishes  a  peace,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  long  series  of 
crimes  and  punishments  which  desolated  the  royal  house  of  Atreus. 

*'  A  coDsiderable  interval  takes  place  between  tbe  period  of  the  first  and  second  pieces,  daring 
which  Orestes  grows  up  to  manhood.  Tbe  second  and  third  are  connected  together  Immediately 
in  the  order  of  time.  Orestes  takes  flight  after  the  murder  of  his  mother  to  Delphi,  where  we 
find  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eumenides. 

**  In  each  of  the  two  first  pieces,  there  is  a  visible  reference  to  the  one  which  follows.  In 
Agamemnon,  Cassandra  and  the  chorus  prophesy,  at  the  close,  to  the  arrogant  Clytemnestra  and 
her  paramour  iEgislus,  the  punishment  which  awaits  them  at  the  hands  of  Orestes.  In  the 
Choephora,  Orestes,  immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  deed,  finds  no  longer  any  repose; 
the  furies  of  his  mother  begin  to  persecute  him,  and  he  annouoces  his  resolution  of  taking  refuge 
in  Delphi. 

'*  The  connection  is  therefore  evident  throughout,  and  we  may  consider  the  three  pieces, 
which  were  connected  together  even  in  the  representation,  as  so  many  acts  of  one  great  and  entire 
drama.  1  mention  this  as  a  preliminary  justification  of  Shakspeare  and  other  modern  peels,  in 
connecting  together  in  one  representation  a  larger  circle  of  human  destinies,  as  we  can  produce  to 
the  critics  who  object  to  this  the  supposed  example  of  the  ancients."  f 

To  these  observations  of  M.  Schlegel,  the  following  excellent  remarks  have 
been  added  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review: — 

''Shakspeare's  Macbeth,"  says  this  critic,  '*  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  this  trilogy  of  ^s- 
chylus,  which  gives,  in  three  dislinctacts,  a  history  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon,  in  Macbeth,  also, 
are  three  acts  or  deeds,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time ;  namely, 
the  regicide  of  Duncan,  the  murder  of  Banquo,  and  the  fall  of  Macbeth ;  tbe  first  serving  to 
shew  how  heattaioed  his  elevation,  the  second  how  he  abused  it,  and  the  third  how  he  lost  it. 
A  chorus  of  supernatural  beings,  (the  witches  of  Shakspeare  operate  like  the  furies  of  iEschylus), 
in  both  these  tragic  poems,  hovers  over  the  fate  of  the  hero  ;  and«  by  impressing  on  the  spectator 
the  consciousness  of  an  irresistible  necessity,  all  the  extenuation  which  the  atrocities  could  admit 
b  introduced.  Criticism,  in  comparing  the  master-pieces  of  these  master- poets,  may  be  permitted 
to  hesitate,  but  not  to  draw  stakes.  To  the  plot  or  fable  of  Shakspeare  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  possessing,  in  the  higher  degree,  wholeness,  connection,  and  ascending  interest.  Tbe 
character  of  Clytemnestra  may  be  weighed  without  disparagement  against  that  of  Lady  Macbeth : 
but  all  the  other  delineations  are  superior  in  our  Shakspeare ;  his  characters  are  more  various, 
more  marked,  more  consbtent,  more  natural,  more  intuitive.  The  style  of  iEschylus,  if  distin- 
guished for  a  majestic  energetic  simplicity,  greatly  preferable  to  the  mixt  metaphors  and  puns  of 
Shakspeare,  has  still  neither  the  richness  of  thought  nor  the  versatility  of  diction  which  we  find 
dbplayed  in  the  English  tragedy.*'  ^ 

*  [j«cture«  on  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  3&?,  853.  t  ^^*^-  P*  ^f  ^ 
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The  supernatural  machinery  of  this  play,  which  forms  one  of  its  most  strkit 
features,  is  founded  on  a  species  of  superstition  that,  during  the  life-time  o 
Shakspeare,  prevailed  in  England  and  Scotland  in  an  unprecedented  degree* 
IVitchcraft  had  attracted  the  attention  of  government  under  the  reign  of  Henr) 
the  Eighth,  in  whose  thirty-third  year  was  enacted  a  Statute  which  adjudged 
all  Witchcraft  and  Sorcery  to  be  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy ;  but,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  evil  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
on  the  increase,  for  Bishop  Jewel,  preaching  before  the  Queen,  in  1558,  tells  her, 
— **  It  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  Witches  and  Sorcerers  within 
these  few  last  years  are  marvellously  increased  within  your  Grace's  realm.  Your 
Grace's  subjects  pine  away,  even  unto  the  death,  their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh 
rotteth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft.  I  pray  God  they  never 
practise  further  then  upon  the  subject."  *  How  prevalent  the  delusion  had  be- 
come in  the  year  1584,  we  have  the  most  ample  testimony  in  the  ingenious  work 
of  Reginald  Scot,  entitled  **The  Discoverio  of  Witchcraft,"  which  was  written, 
as  the  sensible  and  humane  author  has  informed  us,  ^^  in  behalfe  of  the  poore, 
the  aged,  and  the  simple  ;"  f  and  it  reflects  singular  discredit  on  the  age  in  which 
it  was  produced,  that  a  detection  so  complete,  both  with  regard  to  argument  and 
fact,  should  have  failed  in  eflccting  its  purpose.  But  the  infatuation  had  seized 
all  ranks,  with  an  influence  which  rivalled  that  resulting  from  an  article  of  te^ 
ligious  faith,  and  Scot  begins  his  work  with  the  observation,  that  ^'  the  fables  of 
Witchcraft  have  taken  so  fast  hold  and  deepe  root  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  fewe 
or  none  can,  now  adaies,  with  patience  indure  the  hand  and  correction  of  God. 
For  ifanyadversitie,  greefe,  sicknesse,  losse  of  children,  corne,  cattell,  or  libertie 
happen  unto  them,  by  and  by  they  exclaime  uppon  witches ;  *'  :|:  and,  in  his 
second  chapter,  he  declares,  '*  I  have  heard  to  my  greefe  some  of  the  ministerie 
aflirme,  that  they  have  had  in  their  parish  at  one  instant,  xvij  or  xviij  witches  : 
meaning  such  as  could  worke  miracles  supernaturallie ;  "  §  a  declaration  which, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  book,  he  more  particularly  applies,  when  he  informs 
us,  that  '^seventeene  or  eighteene  were  condemned  at  once  at  St.  Osees  in  the 
countie  of  Essex,  being  a  whole  parish,  though  of  no  great  quantitie. "  ** 

The  mischief,  however,  was  but  in  progress,  and  received  a  rapid  acceleration 
from  the  publication  of  the  *'  Da^monologie"  of  King  James,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1597.  The  origin  of  this  very  curious  treatise  was  probably  laid  in  the  royal 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  detection  of  a  conspiracy  of  two  hundred 
witches  with  Dr.  Fian,  **  Register  to  the  Devil,"  at  their  head,  to  bewitch  and 
drown  His  Majesty,  on  his  return  from  Denmark,  in  1590.  James  attended  the 
examination  of  these  poor  wretches  with  the  most  eager  curiosity,  and  the  most 
willing  credulity;  and,  when  Agnis  Tompson  confessed,  that  she,  with  other 
witches  to  the  number  just  mentioned,  ^' went  altogether  by  sea,  each  one  in  her 
riddle,  or  sieve,  with  flaggons  of  wine,  making  merry  and  drinking  by  the  way, 
to  the  kirk  of  North  Berwick,  in  Lothian,  where,  when  they  had  landed,  they  took 
hands  and  danced,  singing  all  with  one  voice, — 

^  CoiDiner  (gossip)  go  ye  before,  commer  goe  y^, 
Gifye  will  not  go  before,  commer  let  me  :" 

and  ''  that  Geilis  Duncane  did  go  before  them,  playing  he  said  reel  on  a  Jew's 
trump,"  James  immediately  sent  for  Duncane,  and  listened  with  delight  to  his 
performance  of  the  witches'  reel  on  the  Jew's  harp  I 

On  Agnis,  however,  asserting,  that  the  Devil  had  met  them  at  the  Kirk,  His 

•  Strype'i  Annals  of  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  The  apprehension  expressed  at  the  close  of  this  quo- 
tation, vras  realised  some  years  afterwards,  when  a  Mrs.  Dier  was  accused  of  cmijuration  and  witchcraft, 
because  the  Queen  had  been  **  under  excesHJfe  anguish  by  pains  ofhsr  teeth:  insomuch  that  she  took  no 
rest  for  divers  nights."— Vide  Strype's  Anuals,  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 

J  Epistle  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  p.  1.  ^  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  chap.  i.  p.  1, «. 

§  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  chap.  1.  p.  4. 

*'  Ditcourse  of  Diyeli  and  Spirits,  p.  543  •,  annexed  to  the  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft. 
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jc.  y  could  not  avoid  expressing  some  doubts ;  when,  taking  him  aside,  she 

^eiTared  unto  him  the  very  words  which  had  passed  between  him  and  his  Queen 

a  the  first  night  of  their  marriage,  with  their  answer  each  to  other  ;  whereat  the 

''hig  wondered  greatly,  and  swore  by  the  living  God,  that  he  believed  all  the 

Ubvils  in  Hell  could  not  have  discovered  the  same.  **  * 

'That  the  particulars  ehcitcd  from  the  confessions  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
«rtiich,  it  is  said,  '*  made  the  King  in  a  wonderful  admiration,"  formed  the  basis 
i>f  the  Daemonologie,  may  be,  therefore,  readily  admitted.  It  is  also  to  be  deplored 
hat,  weak  and  absurd  as  this  production  now  appears  to  us,  its  effects  on  the  age 
of  its  birth,  and  for  a  century  afterwards,  wore  extensive,  and  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  It  contributed,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  work  on  the  subject,  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  credulity  ;  and  scarcely  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  from  its 
publication  ;  before  its  result  was  visible  in  the  destruction,  in  Scotland,  of  not  less 
than  six  hundred  human  beings  at  once,  for  this  imaginary  crime  I  f 

The  succession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  served  but  to  propagate  the 
contagion ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  reached  this  country,  than  his  Daemonologie  re- 
appeared from  an  English  press,  being  printed  at  London,  in  1603,  in  quarto,  and 
with  a  Preface  to  the  Reader,  which  commences  by  informing  him  of  *Uhe  feare- 
full  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  Countrey,  of  these  detestable  slaves  of  theDivel, 
the  Witches,  or  enchanters;"  :|:  a  declaration  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  was  accompanied  by  a  new  statute  against  Witches,  one  clause  of 
which  enacts,  that 

"  Any  one  that  shall  use,  practise,  or  eiercisc  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evill  or 
wicked  spirit,  or  consult,  covenant  with,  entertainc  or  employ,  feede  or  reward,  any  evil!  or 
wicked  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose  ;  or  lake  up  any  dead  man,  woman  or  child,  out  of 
his,  her,  or  their  grave,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body  resteth,  or  the  skin,  lione,  or  other 
part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charme, 
or  enchantment ;  or  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  witchcraft,  enchantment,  charme,  or 
sorcery,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed,  in 
his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  such  oil'enders,  duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted, 
shall  saflTcr  death."  § 

We  cannot  wonder  if  measures  such  as  these,  which  stamped  the  already  exist- 
ing superstitions  with  the  renewed  authority  of  the  law,  and  with  the  influence  of 
regal  argument  and  authority,  should  render  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft 
almost  universal ;  fashion  and  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  and  fear  oo 
the  other,  mutually  contributing,  by  concealing  or  banishing  doubt,  to  disseminate 
error,  and  preclude  detection. 

Who  those  were  who,  at  this  period,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  branded  with 
the  '^nellation  of  Witches;  what  deeds  were  imputed  to  them,  and  what  was  the 
natuis.  of  their  supposed  compact  with  the  Devil,  are  questions  which  will  be  most 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  words  of  Reginald  Scot,  whose  book  is  not  only 
extremely  scarce,  but  highly  curious  and  entertaining;  and  two  or  three  chapters 
from  this  copious  treasury  of  superstition,  with  a  very  few  comments  from  other 
sources,  will  exhaust  this  pari  of  the  subject. 

'*The  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be  witches,"  writes  Scot,  **are  women  which  be  commonly 
old,  lame,  blearo-eied,  pale,  fowle,  and  full  of  wrinkles;  poore,  sullen,  superstitious,  and  papists; 
or  such  as  knowe  no  religion ;  in  whose  drousie  minds  the  divoll  hath  gotten  a  flne  seat ;  so  as, 
what  mischeefe,  mischance,  calamitie,  or  slaughter  is  brought  to  paise,  they  are  easilie  persuaded 
the  same  is  doone  by  themselves ;  imprinting  in  their  minds  an  earnest  and  constant  imagination 
thereof.  They  are  leane  and  deformed,  shewing  melancholLe  In  their  faces,  to  the  horror  of  alt 
that  see  them.  They  are  doting,  scolds,  mad,  divelish,  and  not  much  differing  from  them  that 
are  thought  to  be  possessed  with  spirits;  sofirme  and  stedfast  in  their  opinions,  as  whosoever 

*  These  extracts  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **Newe8  from  Scotland,**  reprinted  in  the  Gent 
i^fkZ&zine.  fol.  xlix.  p.  449.    See  nUo  Gent.  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  556. 
+  Sec  NasiheV  i>enten  SttifT,  1599,  as  quoted  !)>  Mr.  Reed,  in  iiis  Shakspearc,  vol.  x.  p.  5.  note. 


4  King  James'H  Works.  a.s  publi»iicd  by  James,  Bitihop  of  VVinlou,  folio,  1616,  p.  91. 
^  Tbis  act  against  witches  wns  not  repealed  until  the  year  1736.  being  the  ninth  of  George 


the  Second ! 
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iball  onelio  have  respect  to  ihe  constancle  of  their  words  uttered,  woald  easilie  beleefc  thej  nere 
true  indeed. 

*'  These  miserable  wretches  are  so  odious  unto  all  their  neighbors,  and  so  feared,  as  few  dare 
oflfend  them,  or  denie  them  aiiic  thing  they  aslie :  wherebj  thej  take  upon  them;  yea,  and  some- 
times thinlte,  that  they  can  doo  such  things  as  are  beyond  the  abilitie  of  human  nature.  Theie 
go  from  house  to  house,  and  from  doore  to  doore  for  a  pot  full  of  milke,  yest,  drinke,  pottage,  or 
some  such  releefe;  without  the  which  they  could  hardlie  live:  neither  obtainng  for  their  service 
and  paines,  nor  by  their  art,  nor  yet  at  the  divels  hands  (with  whome  they  are  said  to  make  i 
perfect  and  visible  bargaioe)  either  beautie,  monie,  promotion,  welth,  worship,  pleasure,  honor, 
knowledge,  learning,  or  any  other  beoeOt  whatsoever. 

**  it  falietb  out  many  times,  that  neither  their  necessities  nor  their  expectation  it  answered  or 
served,  in  those  places  where  they  beg  or  borrowe ;  but  rather  their  lewdness  is  by  their  neighbors 
reproved.  And  further,  in  tract  of  time  the  witch  wareth  odious  and  tedious  to  her  neighbors; 
and  they  againe  are  despised  and  despited  of  hir ;  so  as  sometimes  she  cursseth  one,  and  sometimes 
another ;  and  that  from  the  malster  of  the  house,  his  wife,  children,  cattell,  etc.  to  the  little  pig 
that  lielh  in  the  stie.  Thus  in  processe  of  time  they  have  all  displeased  hir,  and  she  hath  wished 
evil  lock  unto  them  all ;  perhaps  with  cursses  and  imprecations  made  in  forme.  DontHless  (it 
lefigth)  some  of  hir  neighbors  die,  or  falle  sicke ;  or  some  of  their  children  are  visited  with 
diseases  that  ver  them  slrangelie :  as  apoplexies,  epilepsies,  convulsions,  hot  fevers,  worroes, 
etc.  Which  by  ignorant  parents  are  supposed  to  be  the  vengeance  of  witches.  Yea  and  their 
opinions  and  conceits  are  confirmed  and  maintained  by  unskilfull  physicians :  according  to  the 
common  saieng;  ^*  lnsciti«  pallium  maleflcium  et  incantatio,"  YVllcbcraft  and  Incbantflsenl  is 
the  cloke'of  ignorance  :  whereas  indeed  evill  hnmours,  and  not  strange  words,  witchei,  or  sphrils 
are  the  causes  of  such  diseases.  Also  some  of  their  cattell  perish,  either  by  disease  or  mischance. 
Then  they,  uppon  whom  such  adversities  fall,  weighing  the  fame  that  goeth  upon  this  woman 
(hir  words,  displeasure,  and  cursses  meeting  so  justly  with  their  misfortune)  doo  not  onlie  con- 
ceive, but  also  are  resolved,  that  all  their  mishaps  are  brought  to  passe  by  hir  onelie  means. 

*^  The  witch  on  the  other  side  expecting  hir  neighbors  mischances,  and  seeing  things  sometimes 
come  to  passe  according  to  hir  wishes,  cursses,  and  incantations  (for  Bodio  himself  confessetb. 
that  not  above  two  In  a  hundred  of  their  witchings  or  wishings  take  effect),  being  called  before  a 
Justice,  by  due  examination  of  the  circumstances  is  driven  to  see  hir  imprecations  and  desires, 
and  hir  neighbors  harmes  and  losses  to  concurre,  and  as  it  were  to  take  effect :  and  so  confessetb 
that  she  (as  a  goddes)  hath  brought  such  things  to  passe.  Wherein,  not  onelie  she,  but  the 
accuser,  and  also  the  Justice  are  fowiie  deceived  and  abused ;  as  being  thorough  hir  confession 
and  other  circumstances  persuaded  (to  the  injurie  of  Gods  glorie)  that  she  hath  doone,  or  can  doo 
that  which  is  proper  onelie  to  Qod  bimselfe. 

"  Another  sort  of  witches  there  are,  which  be  absolutelie  cooseners :  These  take  upon 
them,  either  for  glorie,  fame,  or  gaine,  to  doo  any  thing,  which  Ood  or  the  divell  can  doo : 
either  for  fortelling  things  to  come,  bewraieng  of  secrets,  curing  of  maladies,  or  working  of 
miracles.''  * 

To  this  chapter  from  Scot,  which  we  have  given  entire,  may  be  added  the  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  abode  of  a  witch  from  the  pen  of  Spenser,  who,  as  War- 
ton  hath  observed,  copied  from  living  objects,  and  had  probably  been  struck  with 
aeeing  such  a  cottage,  in  which  a  witch  was  supposed  to  live: — 

**  There  in  a  gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 

A  little  cottage  built  of  stickes  and  reedes 

In  homely  wise,  and  wald  with  sods  around ; 

In  which  a  Witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weedes 

And  wilfiil  want,  all  carelesse  of  her  needet; 

So  choosing  solitarie  to  abide 

Far  trom  all  neighbours,  that  her  divelish  deeds 

And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide. 
And  hurt  far  oCTunknowne  whomever  she  envide.**  f 

This  very  striking  picture  for  ever  fixed  the  character  of  the  habitation  allotted 
to  a  witch;  thus  in  a  singularly  curious  tract,  entitled  ^' Round  about  our  Coal- 
Fire,"  published  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  details, 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  traditions  of  the  olden  time,  as  a  source  of  Christmas 
amusement,  it  is  said  that  **'  a  Witch  must  be  a  bagged  old  woman,  living  in  a  little 

,    •  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  book  i.  chap.  3.  p.  7—9. 
t  Todd*s  Spenser,  vol.  iv.  p.  490, 481.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iiL  canto  7.  itaoia  6  and  note. 
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roUen  cottage,  under  a  hill,  by  a  wood-side,  and  must  be  frequently  spinning  at 
the  door :  she  must  have  a  black  cat,  two  or  three  broom-sticks,  an  imp  or  two, 
and  two  or  three  diabolical  teats  to  suckle  her  imps." 

Of  the  wonderful  feats  which  the  various  kinds  of  witches  were  supposed  ca- 
pable of  performing,  Scot  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  succinct  enumeration : 
there  are  three  sorts  of  witches,  he  tells  us, 

**  One  tort  can  hurt  and  not  heipe,  the  second  can  heipe  and  not  hurt,  the  third  can  both 
belpc  and  hart.  Among  the  hurtfull  witches  there  is  one  sort  more  beastlie  than  any  Itlnd  of 
beasts,  sa?ing  wolres  :  for  these  usaally  devour  and  eate  yong  children  and  infants  of  their  owne 
kind.  These  he  they  that  raise  haile,  tempests,  and  hurirull  weather;  as  lightening,  thunder, 
etc.  These  be  they  that  procure  barrennesse  in  man,  woman,  and  beast.  These  can  throwe 
cblldreo  to  waters,  as  they  waike  with  their  mothers,  and  not  be  scene.  These  can  make  horsses 
kicke,  tiil  they  cast  their  riders.  These  can  passe  from  place  to  place  in  the  aire  invisible. 
These  can  so  alter  the  mind  of  judges,  that  they  can  have  no  power  to  hurt  them.  These  can 
procure  to  themselves  and  to  others,  taciturnitie  and  insensibilitie  in  their  torments.  These  can 
bring  trembling  to  the  hands,  and  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  them  that  apprehend  them. 
These  can  manifest  unto  others,  things  hidden  and  lost,  and  foreshew  things  to  come ;  and  see 
Uiem  as  though  they  were  present.  These  can  alter  men's  minds  to  inordinate  love  or  hate. 
These  can  kill  whom  they  list  with  lightening  and  thunder.  These  can  take  away  man's  courage. 
—These  can  make  a  woman  miscarrie  in  childbirth,  and  destroie  the  child  in  the  mother's 
wombe,  without  any  sensible  means  either  inwardlie  or  outwardlie  applied.  These  can  with  their 
looks  kill  either  man  or  beast. — 

"  Others  doo  write,  that  they  can  poll  downe  the  moone  and  the  starres.  Some  write  that 
with  wishing  they  can  send  needles  into  the  livers  of  their  enemies.  Some  that  they  can  trans- 
ferre  come  in  the  blade  from  one  place  to  another.  Some,  that  they  can  cure  diseases  supema- 
turallle,  flie  in  the  aire,  and  danse  with  divels.  Some  write,  that  they  can  plaie  the  part  of 
SuntbuMj  and  contract  themselves  to  Ineubut. — Some  sale  they  can  transubstantiate  themselves 
and  others,  and  take  the  forms  and  shapes  of  asses,  woolves,  ferrets,  cowes,  asses,  horsses,  hogs, 
etc.     Some  say  they  can  keepe  divels  and  spirits  in  the  likenesse  of  todes  and  cats. 

"They  can  raise  spirits |  (as  others  affirme),  drie  up  springs,  tnrne  the  course  of  running 
waters,  inhibit  the  sune,  and  stale  both  day  and  night,  changing  the  one  Into  the  other.  They 
can  go  In  and  out  at  awger  holes,  and  salle  in  an  egge  shell,  a  cockle  or  muscle  shell,  through 
and  under  the  tempestuous  seas. — They  can  bring  soules  out  of  the  graves.  They  can  teare 
snakes  in  pieces. — They  can  also  bring  to  pass,  that  chearne  as  long  as  you  list,  your  butter  will 
not  come;  especiallie,  if  cither  the  maids  have  eaten  up  the  creame,  or  the  good-wife  have  sold 
the  butter  before  in  the  market."  * 

The  only  material  accession  which  the  royal  James  has  made  to  this  curious 
catalogue  of  the  deeds  of  witchcraft,  consists  in  informing  us,  that  these  aged 
and  decrepit  slaves  of  Satan  ''make  pictures  of  waxeor  clay,  that  by  the  roasting 
thereof,  the  persons  that  they  beare  the  name  of,  may  be  continually  melted  or 
dried  away  by  continuall  sicknesse;"  f  and  his  mode  of  explaining  how  the  devil 
performs  this  marvel,  is  a  notable  instance  both  of  his  ingenuity  and  his  eloquence. 
This  deed,  he  says, 

"Is  verie  possible  to  their  master  to  performe:  for  although  that  instrument  of  waie  have  no 
▼ertue  in  that  turne  doing,  yet  may  he  not  very  well,  even  by  the  same  measure,  that  his  conjured 
slaves  melt  that  waxe  at  the  fire,  may  bee  not,  1  say,  at  these  same  times,  subtily,  as  a  spirit,  so 
weaken  and  scatter  the  spirits  of  life  of  the  patient,  as  may  make  him  on  the  one  part,  for  faint- 
nesse,  to  sweat  out  the  humour  of  his  bodle,  and  on  the  other  part,  for  the  not  concurrence  of 
these  spirits,  which  causes  his  digesUon,  so  debilitate  his  slomache,  that  this  humour  radicall 
continually  sweating  out  on  the  one  part,  and  nonewe  good  sucke  being  put  in  the  place  thereof, 
for  lacke  of  digestion  on  the  other,  he  at  last  shall  vanish  away,  even  as  his  picture  will  doe  at 
the  fire?  And  that  knavish  and  cunning  workeman,  by  troubling  him,  onely  at  sometimes,  makes 
a  proportion,  so  neere  betwixt  the  working  of  the  one  and  the  other,  that  both  shall  end  as  it  were 
at  one  time."    P.  117. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  compact  or  bargain,  which  witches  were 
believed  to  enter  into  with  their  seducer,  and  the  species  of  homage  which  they 

'  Dincoverie  of  Witchcraft,  book  i.  cliap.  1.  p.  9.  i*  James*s  Works,  by  Wiuton,  p.  116. 
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were  compelled  to  pay  him,  and  here  again  we  must  have  recourse  to  Scot,  not 
only  as  the  most  compressed,  but  as  the  most  authentic  detailer  of  this  strango 
credulity  of  his  times. 

*'  The  ordcroflbeirbargaine  or  profession,"  says  be,  '*  is  double ;  tbe  one  solemneand  pnblike; 
the  olher  secret  and  private.  That  T^hich  is  called  solemne  or  publike,  is  where  witches  come 
together  al  certaine  assemblies,  at  tbe  times  prefixed,  and  doo  not  onelie  see  the  dtvell  in  visible 
forme,  but  confer  and  tallce  familiarlie  with  him.  In  which  conference  the  divdl  exhortcth  them 
lo  observe  their  fidelilie  unto  him,  promising  them  long  life  and  prosperiUe.  Then  the  witches 
assembled,  commend  a  new  disciple  (whom  they  call  a  novice)  unto  him  :  and  if  tbe  divell  find 
that  young  witch  apt  and  forward  in  renunciation  of  christian  faith,  in  despising  anie  of  the  seven 
sacraments,  in  treading  upon  crosses,  in  spetling  at  (he  time  of  the  elevaUon,  in  breaking  their 
fast  on  fasting  daies^  and  fasting  on  sundaies  :  then  (he  divell  giveth  foorlh  his  hand,  and  the 
novice  joining  hand  in  hand  with  him,  promiseth  lo  observe  and  keepe  all  the  divels  Gom- 
mandements. 

*'  This  doone,  (he  divell  bcginneih  to  be  more  bold  with  hir,  telling  hir  plainlie,  that  all  (his 
will  not  serve  his  turne;  afiJ  therefore  requirelh  homage  at  hir  hands:  yea  he  also  telteth  hir, 
that  she  must  grant  him  both  hir  bodie  and  soulc  lo  be  tormented  in  everlasting  fire;  which  she 
yeeldeth  unto.  Then  he  chargelh  hir,  to  procure  as  manie  men,  women,  and  children  also,  as 
she  can,  lo  enter  into  this  socielie.  Then  he  teacheth  them  to  make  ointments  of  the  bowels  and 
members  of  children,  whereby  they  ride  in  the  aire,  and  accomplish  ait  their  desires.  So  as,  if 
there  be  anie  children  unbaptized,  or  not  garded  with  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  or  orisons ;  then  the 
witches  may  and  doo  calch  them  from  their  mothers  sides  in  the  night,  or  out  of  their  cradles,  or 
otherwise  kill  them  with  their  ceremonies ;  and  after  buriall  steale  them  out  of  their  graves,  and 
seeth  them  in  a  caldron,  until  their  flesh  be  made  potable.  Of  the  thickest  whereof  they  make 
ointments,  whereby  they  ride  in  the  aire ;  but  the  thinner  potion  Ibcy  put  into  flaggons,  whereof 
whosoever  drinkelh,  observing  certaine  ceremonies,  immediatelie  becommelh  a  maisteror  rather 
a  mistresse  in  thai  praclisc  and  facullie. 

'*  Their  homage  with  their  oth  and  bargatne  is  received  for  a  certeine  terme  of  yeares ;  some- 
times for  ever.  Sometimes  it  consisteth  in  the  deniall  of  the  whole  faith,  sometimes  in  part. — 
And  this  is  doone  cither  by  oth,  protestation  of  words,  or  by  obligation  in  writing,  sometimes  sealed 
with  wai,  sometimes  signed  with  blood,  sometimes  by  kissing  the  divels  bare  buttocks. 

"You  must  also  understand,  that  after  they  have  delicatlie  bankelted  with  the  divell  and  the 
ladie  of  the  fairies ;  and  have  eaten  up  a  fat  oxe,  and  emptied  a  butt  of  malmesie,  and  a  binne  of 
bread  at  some  noble  man's  house,  in  the  dead  of  nighl,  nothing  is  missed  of  all  this  in  ihe 
morning!  For  the  ladie  Sibylla,  Minerva,  or  Diana  with  a  golden  rod  sriketh  the  vessel  and  the 
binne,  and  they  are  fully  replenished  againe."  After  mentioning  that  the  bullock  is  restored  in 
the  same  magical  manner,  he  slates  it  as  an  **  infallible  rule,  ihaleverie  fortnight,  oral  the  least 
every  moneth,  each  witch  must  kill  one  child  al  tbe  le^st  for  hir  part."  He  also  relates  from 
Bodin,  that  **  at  ihcsc  magicall  assemblies,  the  witches  never  faile  lo  danse,  and  whiles  they  sing 
and  danse,  evcrie  one  bath  a  broome  in  hir  hand,  and  holdeth  it  up  aloft."  * 

To  these  circumstances  attending  the  meetings  of  this  tmhallowed  sisterhood^ 
King  James  adds,  that  Satan,  in  order  that  **  hoe  may  the  more  vively  counter- 
feit and  scorne  God,  oft  times  makes  liis  slaves  to  conveene  in  those  very  places, 
which  are  destinate  and  ordained  for  the  conveening  of  the  servants  of  God  (I 
meaneby  churches)  : — further,  wilches  oft  times  confesse,  not  only  his  conveen- 
ing in  the  church  with  them,  but  his  occupying  of  the  pulpit.^f  For  this  piece 
of  information  James  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  confessions  of  Agnis 
Tompson  ;  hut  he  also  relates,  that  the  devil,  as  soon  as  he  has  induced  his  vota- 
ries to  renounce  their  God  and  baptism,  *'  gives  them  his  marke  ui)on  some  st^cret 
place  of  their  bodie,  which  remaines  soare  unhealed,  whilst  his  next  meeting  with 
them,  and  thereafter  ever  insensible,  however  it  be  nipi)ed  or  pricked  hy  any  ;" 
a  seal  of  distinction  which,  he  tells  us  at  the  close  of  his  treatise,  is  of  great  use 
in  detecting  them  on  their  trial,  as  **  the  finding  of  their  marke,  and  tlie  trying 
the  insensiblenes  thereof,'*  was  considered  as  a  positive  proof  of  their  craft.  His 
Majesty,  however,  proceeds  to  mention  anoth«'r  mode  of  ascertaining  their  guilty 

•  Di«covcric  of  Wilchcrafl,   hook  iii.  chap    1.    '2.   y.  40 -4'2. 
t  Work*  apud  Wiiiton,  p.  112.  113. 
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rminating  the  paragraph  in  a  manner  not  very  flattering  to  his  female  subjects^ 
very  expressive  of  his  own  gallantry. 

'*  The  other  is,"  he  tells  us,  '*  their  fleeting  on  the  water :  for  as  in  a  secret  murther,  if  the 
id  carkasse  bee  at  any  lime  thereafter  handled  by  the  murthcrcr,  it  will  gush  out  of  blood, 
If  the  blood  were  crying  to  the  heaven  for  revenge  of  the  murtherer,  God  bating 
pointed  that  secret  sopernaturall  signe,  for  triallofthat  secret  unnalurall  crime,  so  it  appeares 
il  Ood  hath  appointed  (for  a  supernalurall  signe  of  the  monstrous  impietie  of  Witches)  that  the 
Iter  sbail  refuse  to  receive  them  in  her  bosome,  that  have  shaken  off  them  the  sacred  water  of 
ipttsme,  and  wilfully  refused  the  benefite  thereof :  No,  not  so  much  as  their  eyes  are  able  to 
ed  leares  (threaten  and  torture  them  as  you  please)  while  Grst  they  repent  (God  not  permitting 
Bm  to  dissemble  their  obstinacle  in  so  horrible  a  crime)  albeit  the  women -kind  especially  lie 
le  otherwayes  to  shed  teares  at  every  light  occasion  when  they  will,  yea,  although  it  were  dis- 
mMingiy  like  the  Crocodiles."  * 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  this  gross  superstition,  as  detailed  by  the  writers 
'  the  period  in  which  it  most  prevailed  in  this  country.  Scot  has  taken  infinite 
lins  in  collecting,  from  every  writer  on  the  subject,  the  minutia;  of  Witchcraft, 
id  his  book  is  expanded  to  a  thick  quarto,  in  consequence  of  his  commenting  at 
rge  on  the  particulars  which  he  had  given  in  his  initiatory  chapters,  for  the 
irpose  of  their  complete  refutation  and  exposure  ;  a  work  of  great  labour,  and 
hich  shows,  at  every  step,  how  deeply  this  credulity  had  been  impressed  on  the 
ibjects  of  Elizabeth.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  man  of  considerable 
edition,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  shrewd  good  sense,  wrote  in  defence  of  this 
Jly,  and,  unfortunately  for  truth  and  humanity,  the  doctrine  of  the  monarch 
as  preferred  to  that  of  the  sage. 

When  such  was  the  creed  of  the  country,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage ;  when 
ren  the  men  of  learning,  with  few  f  exceptions,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
f  the  modologie,  it  was  highly  judicious  in  Shakspeare,  in  his  dramatic  capacity, 
)  adopt,  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  terror,  the  popular  belief ;  popular  both  in 
is  own  time,  and  in  that  to  which  the  reign  of  Macbeth  is  ^  referred.  And,  in 
oing  this,  he  has  shown  not  less  taste  than  genius ;  for  in  the  principal  authorities 
)  which  he  has  had  recourse  for  particulars  ;  in  the  Discoverie  of  Scot,  in  the 
Ismonologie  of  James,  and  even  in  the  Witch  of  Middieton,  a  play  now  allowed 
)  have  been  anterior  to  his  own  drama,  the  ludicrous  and  the  frivolous  are  blended, 
1  a  very  large  proportion,  with  that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  solemnity  and 
we.  With  exquisite  skill  has  he  separated  the  latter  from  the  former,  exalting 
t  with  so  many  touches  of  grandeur,  and  throwing  round  it  such  an  air  of  dread- 
iil  mystery,  that,  although  the  actual  superstition  on  which  the  machinery  is 
funded,  be  no  more,  there  remains  attached  to  it,  in  consequence  of  passing 
hrough  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  such  a  portion  of  what  is  naturally  inherent  in 
he  human  mind,  in  relation  to  its  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
uch  a  sublime,  though  indistinct  conception  of  powers  unknown  and  mightier 
ar  than  we,  that  nearly  the  same  degree  of  grateful  terror  is  experienced  from 
he  perusal  or  representation  of  Macbeth  in  modern  days,  as  was  felt  in  the  age  of 
ts  production. 

In  the  very  first  appearance,  indeed,  of  the  Weird  Sisters  to  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
|iio  on  the  blasted  heath,  we  discern  beings  of  a  more  awful  and  spiritualised  cha- 

*  King  Jameses  Works anud  Winton,  p.  Ill,  135,  136. 

"t*  Amonff  these  wc  fiud  the  mighty  nninc  of  Bacon  ,  this  great  man  attrlbutinpr«  in  the  Tenth  Century  of 
IS  Natural  Hiittory,  the  achievements  and  the  confessimis  of  witcheH  anil  wizards  to  the  effects  of  a  mor- 
»id  imaginadon. 

%  To  the  traditions  of  Boethius  and  Flolinshcd,  we  may  add  a  modern  authority  in  the  person  of  Sir  John 
(inclair,  who  tells  us  that  '^  In  Macbetb's  time  VVitchraft  was  very  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  two  of  the 
nost  famous  witches  in  tlie  kingdom  lived  on  c-ach  hand  of  Marbcth,  one  at  Collace,  the  other  not  far  from 
hiosinnan  HouKe.  at  a  place  called  the  Cape.  Mncb(>th  applied  to  them  for  ad\ice,  and  by  their  counsel 
Miilt  a  lofty  Castle  up<m  the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  since  called  Dunsinnnn.  The  moor  where  the 
Vitch«s  met,  which  ih  in  the  fiarish  of  St.  Martin's,  in  yetp(»intitl  out  by  the  cuuntry-pcofde,  and  there  i^ 
,  stone  still  prwcrvcfl  which  is  called  the  IVitches  ^fwiw.**— S»  ttixticnl  Account  of  S-.-ollaud,  vol.  XX. 
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racier  than  belongs  to  the  vulgar  herd  of  witches.     **  What  are  these,"  exclaims 
the  astonished  Banquo, — 


**  What  are  these, 


So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire?"  Act  i.  so.  3. 

Even  when  unattended  by  any  human  witnesses,  when  supporting  the  dialogue 
merely  among  themselves,  Shakspeare  has  placed  in  the  mouths  of  these  agents 
imagery  and  diction  of  a  cast  so  peculiar  and  mysterious,  as  to  render  them  ob- 
jects of  alarm  and  fear,  emotions  incompatible  with  any  tendency  towards  the  lu- 
dicrous. But  when,  wheeling  round  the  magic  cauldron,  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  their  cave,  they  commence  their  incantations,  chanting  in  tones  wild  and  un- 
earthly, and  heard  only  during  the  intervals  of  a  thunder-storm,  their  metrical 
charm,  while  flashes  of  subterranean  fire  obscurely  light  their  haggard  features, 
their  language  seems  to  breathe  of  hell,  and  we  shrink  back,  as  from  being's 
at  war  with  all  that  is  good.  Yet  is  the  impression  capable  of  augmentation, 
and  is  felt  to  have  attained  its  acme  of  sublimity  and  horror,  when,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  Macbeth, 

**  How  now,  you  secret,  blaek,  and  midnight  hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do  ?** 

they  reply, — 

^  A  deed  without  a  name/* 

Much,  however,  of  the  dread,  solemnity,  and  awe  which  is  experienced  in 
reading  this  play,  from  the  intervention  of  the  witches,  is  lost  in  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage,  owing  to  the  injudicious  custom  of  bringing  them  too 
forward  on  the  scene;  where,  appearing  little  better  than  a  group  of  old  wo- 
men, the  eflect  intended  by  the  poet  is  not  only  destroyed,  but  reversed.  Their 
dignity  and  grandeur  must  arise,  as  evil  beings  gifted  with  superhuman  powers, 
from  the  undefined  nature  both  of  their  agency  and  of  their  external  forms. 
Were  they  indistinctly  seen,  though  audible,  at  a  distance,  and,  as  it  were, 
through  a  hazy  twilight,  celebrating  their  orgies,  and  with  shadowy  and  gi- 
gantic shape  flitting  between  the  pale  blue  flames  of  their  cauldron  and  the 
eager  eye  of  tlie  spectator,  sufllcient  latitude  would  be  given  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  Onest  drama  of  our  author  would  receive  in  the  theatre  that 
deep  tone  of  supernatural  horror  with  which  it  is  felt  to  be  so  highly  imbued 
in  the  solitude  of  the  closet. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Observations  on  Julius  Caear ;  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  on  Coriolanus  ;  on  The  Winter^s  Tali  .* 
on  The  Tempest — Dissertation  on  the  General  Belier  of  the  Times  in  the  Art  of  Magic,  and  on 
Shakspeare's  Management  or  this  Superstition  as  exhibited  in  The  7^nN|>e«/ •— Obsenratioot 

;  on  Othello  ;  on  Twelfth  Night,  and  on  the  Plays  ascribed  lo  Shakspeare  —  Summary  of  Shak- 
speare's Dramatic  Character. 

The  Roman  tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  including  the  three  pieces  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus,  exhibit  the  poet  under  a  new  aspect.  We 
have  seen  him  dramatise  the  annals  of  his  own  country  with  matchless  skill  and 
eflect;  we  have  beheld  him  touching  with  a  discriminative  pencil  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  ho  now  brings  before  us,  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  republican 
greatness,  or  surrounded  with  the  splendour  of  illimitable  power,  the  most  il- 
lustrious  patriots  and  warriors  of  the  Roman  world. 
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The  task  of  combining  a  faithful  adhesion  to  the  records  of  history  with  that 
grandeur  and  freedom  of  conception  which  characterise  the  unfettered  poet, 
could  alone  have  been  achieved  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  He  has,  accord- 
ingly, not  only  fixed  his  scene  at  Rome,  during  the  days  of  Coriolanus  or  of 
Caesar,  but^he  has  resuscitated  the  manners  and  the  modes  of  thinking  of  their  re- 
spective ages.  We  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
these  masters  of  the  civilised  globe,  and  the  patriotism  and  martial  glory,  the 
rery  feelings  and  public  life  of  the  eternal  city  again  start  into  existence. 

The  chronology  of  these  three  plays  having  been  ascertained  with  as  much 
)robability  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  as  a  preli- 
ninary  remark,that  the  dates  of  the  first  and  second  are  adopted  from  Mr.  Malone, 
md  that  of  the  third  from  Mr.  Chalmers ;  and  to  these  critics  the  reader  is  re- 
erred  for  facts  and  inferences  which,  not  being  susceptible  as  we  conceive  of 
'urther  extension  or  improvement,  it  would  be  useless  here  to  repeat. 

29.  Jl'LIIs  Cjesar:  1607.  Of  this  tragedy  Brutus  is  the  principal  and  most 
nteresting  character,  and  to  the  development  of  his  motives,  and  to  the  result 
)f  his  actions,  is  the  greater  part  of  the  play  appropriated;  for  it  is  not  the  fall 
>f  Caesar,  but  that  of  Brutus,  which  constitutes  the  catastrophe.  Caesar  is  intro- 
luced  indeed  expressing  that  characteristic  confidence  in  himself,  which  has  been 
iscribed  to  him  by  history ;  and  his  influence  over  those  who  surround  him,  the 
effect  of  high  mental  powers  and  unrivalled  military  success,  is  represented  as  very 
^reat;  but  he  takes  Httlepart  in  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  his  assassination 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act. 

While  the  conqueror  of  the  world  is  thus  in  some  degree  thrown  into  the  shade, 
Brutus,  the  favourite  of  the  poet,  is  brought  forward,  not  only  adorned  with  all 
the  virtues  attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  but,  in  order  to  excite  a  deeper  interest 
in  his  favour,  and  to  prove,  that  not  jealousy,  ambition,  or  revenge,  but  unalloyed 
patriotism  was  the  sole  director  of  his  conduct,  our  author  has  drawn  him  as 
possessing  the  utmost  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  sympathising  with 
all  that  suffer,  and  unwilling  to  inflict  pain  but  from  motives  of  the  strongest  mo- 
ral necessity.  He  has  most  feelingly  and  beautifully  painted  him  in  the  relations 
of  a  master,  a  friend,  and  a  husband ;  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  his  attach- 
ment to  his  friends,  and  his  love  for  Portia,  to  whom  he  declares,  that  she  is 

"  As  dear  to  him,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  his  sad  heart," 

demonstrating,  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced 
him  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  life  of  Caesar. 

It  is  this  struggle  between  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  his  ardent  and  here- 
ditary love  of  liberty,  now  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  despotism  of  Caesar, 
that  gives  to  Brutus  that  grandeur  of  character  and  that  predominancy  over  his 
associates  in  purity  of  intention,  which  secured  to  him  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  which  posterity  has  done  ample  justice  through  the  medium 
3f  Shakspeare,  who  has  placed  the  virtues  of  Brutus,  and  the  contest  in  his  bosom 
t)etween  private  regard  and  patriotic  duty,  in  the  noblest  light ;  wringing  even 
from  the  lips  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  fullest  eulogium  on  the  rectitude  of  his 
principles,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart: — 

^  Ant.    This  was  the  nohlest  Roman  or  them  all: 
AH  the  conspirators,  save  only  he,**  &c.  Act  ▼.  sc.  5. 

In  the  conduct  and  action  of  this  drama,  though  closely  pursuing  the  occurrences 
ind  characters  as  detailed  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Brutus,  there  is  a  great  dis- 
[>lay  of  ingenuity,  and  much  mechanism  in  the  concentration  of  the  events,  pro- 
Jucing  that  integrity  and  unity,  which,  without  any  modification  of  the  truth  of 
bistory,  moulds  a  small  portion  of  an  immense  chain  of  incidents  into  a  perfect 
ind  satisfactory  whole.    The  formation  of  the  cons\v\T^CN,  Vab  4«^W^^>^^  ^v^N^t- 
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tor,  the  harangue  of  Antony  and  its  eflects,  the  flight  of  Brutus  aud  Cassius,  their 
quarrel  and  and  reconcilement,  and  finally  their  noble  stand  for  liberty  against 
the  sanguinary  and  atrocious  triumvirate,  are  concatenated  i?vith  the  most  happy 
art;  and  though,  after  the  fail  of  CsRsar,  nothing  but  the  patriotic  heroism  of  Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  is  left  to  occupy  the  stage,  the  apprehensions  and  the  interest 
which  have  been  awakened  for  their  fate,  are  sustained,  and  even  augmented  to 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  :  1608.  Sliakspeare  has  here  spread  a  wider 
canvas;  he  has  admitted  a  vast  variety  of  groups,  some  of  which  are  crowded, 
and  some  too  isolated,  whilst  in  the  back  ground  are  dimly  seen  personages  and 
events  that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward  with 
some  share  of  boldness  and  relief.  The  subject,  in  fact,  is  too  complex  and  ex- 
tended, to  admit  of  a  due  degree  of  simplicity  and  wholeness,  and  the  mind  is  con- 
sequently hurried  by  a  multiplicity  of  incidents,  for  whose  introduction  and 
succession  we  are  not  sufficiently  prepared. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  this  is  a  piece  which  gratifies  us  by  its  co- 
piousness and  animation ;  such,  indeed,  is  the  variety  of  its  transactions,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  transitions,  that  the  attention  is  never  suffered,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  grow  languid ;  and,  though  occasionally  surprised  by  abruptness,  or  want  of 
connection,  pursues  the  footsteps  of  the  poet  with  eager  and  unabated  delight. 

Neither  is  the  merit  of  this  play  exclusively  founded  on  the  vivacity  and  enter- 
tainment of  its  fable ;  it  presents  us  with  three  characters  which  start  from  their 
respective  groups  with  a  prominency,  with  a  depth  of  light  and  shade,  that 
gives  the  freshness  of  existing  energy  to  the  records  of  far  distant  ages. 

The  martial  but  voluptuous  Antony,  whose  bosom  is  the  seat  of  great  qualities 
and  great  vices;  now  magnanimous,  enterprising,  and  heroic:  now  weak,  irre- 
solute, and  slothful:  alternately  the  slave  of  ambition  and  of  effeminacy,  yet 
generous,  open-hearted,  and  unsuspicious,  is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  cold-blooded 
and  selfish  Octavius.  The  keeping  of  these  characters  is  sustained  to  the  last, 
whilst  Cleopatra,  the  mistress  of  every  seductive  and  meretricious  art,  a  com- 
pound of  vanity,  sensuality,  and  pride,  adored  by  the  former,  and  despised  by  the 
latter,  an  instrument  of  ruin  to  the  one,  and  of  greatness  to  the  other,  is  deco- 
rated, as  to  personal  charms  and  exterior  splendour,  with  all  that  the  most  lavish 
imagination  can  l>cstow. 

31.  GoRioLANis:  1609.  This  play,  which  refers  us  to  the  third  century  of 
the  Republic,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  involving  in  its  course  a  large  in- 
termixture of  humorous  and  political  matter.  It  affords  us  a  picture  of  what  may 
be  termed  a  Roman  electioneering  mob;  and  the  insolence  of  newly-acquired 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  ungovernable  license  and  malignant 
ribaldry  of  the  plebeians,  arc  forcibly,  but  naturally  expressed.  The  popular 
anarchy,  indeed,  is  rendered  highly  diverting  through  the  intervention  of  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  whose  sarcastic  wit,  and  shrewd  good  sense,  have  lent  to  these 
turbulent  proceedings  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  and  effect.  His 
"pretty  tale,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  **the  belly  and  the  members,"  which  he  recites 
to  the  people,  during  their  mutiny  occasioned  by  the  dearth  of  corn,  is  a  delight- 
ful and  improved  expansion  of  the  old  apologue,  originally  attributed  toMenenius 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  but  taken  immediately  by  Shakspearo  from  Plu- 
tarcirs  Life  of  Coriolanus,  and  from  Camden's  Remains. 

The  serious  and  elevated  persons  of  the  drama  are  delineated  in  colours  of 
equal,  if  not  superior  strength.  The  unrivalled  military  prowess  of  Coriolanus, 
in  whose  nervous  arm,  '* Death,  that  dark  spirit,**  dwelt;  the  severe  sublimity  of 
his  character,  his  stern  and  unbending  hauteur,  and  his  undisguised  contempt 
of  all  that  is  vulgar,  pusillanimous,  and  hasOy  are  brought  k^foreus  with  a  raciness 
and  power  of  impression,  and,  notwithstanding  a  very  Hberal  use  both  of  fho 
sentiments  and  language  of  his  Plutarch,  >\ith  a  freedom  of  outline  whirli.  rww 
in  Shakspeare,  may  be  allowed  to  excite  our  astonishment. 
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Among  tho  female  characters,  a  very  important  part  is  necessarily  attached  to 
le  person  of  Volumnia;  the  fate  of  Rome  itself  depending  upon  her  parental  in- 
ucnce  and  autliority.  The  poet  has  accordingly  done  full  justice  to  the  great 
iialities  which  tho  Cheroncan  sage  has  ascribed  to  this  energetic  woman ;  the 
aring  loftiness  of  her  spirit,  her  bold  and  masculine  eloquence,  and,  above  all, 
er  patriotic  devotion,  being  marked  by  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  touches  of 
is  pencil. 

The  numerous  vicissitudes  in  the  story;  its  rapidity  of  action;  its  contrast  of 
haracter;  the  splendid  vigour  of  its  serious,  and  the  satirical  sharpness  and  re- 
sh  of  its  more  familiar  scenes,  together  with  the  animation  which  prevails 
iroughout  all  its  parts,  have  conferred  on  this  play,  both  in  the  closet  and  on 
\\e  stage,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attraction. 

32.  The  Winter's  Tale  :  1610.  That  this  play  was  written  after  the  ac- 
ession  of  King  James,  appears  probable  from  the  following  lines  : 


**  [f  1  could  find  example 


or  thousands,  that  had  Btruck  anointed  kings 

And  flour  is /led  after,  Vd  notd(»*t;  but  since 

Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 

Let  Tillany  itself  forswear  it/'  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

"  If,  as  Mr.  Blackstone  supposes,"  observes  Mr.  Douce,  *'  this  be  an  allusion  to  the  death  of 
he  Queen  of  Scots,  it  exhibits  Shakspeare  in  the  character  of  a  gringing  flatterer,  accoromodaUng 
imseir  to  existing  circumstances,  and  is  moreover  an  extremely  severe  one.  But  the  perpetrator 
f  that  atrocious  murder  did  flourish  many  years  afterwards.  May  it  not  rather  be  designed  as  a 
ompliment  to  King  James,  on  his  escape  from  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  an  event  often  brought  to 
he  people*8  recollection  during  his  reign,  from  the  day  on  which  it  happened  being  made  a  day  of 
banksgiving  ?*'* 

Thus  Osborne  tells  us,  that  **amongst  a  number  of  other  Novelties,  he  (King 
ames)  brought  a  new  Holyday  into  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  God  had 
mblic  thanks  given  him  for  his  Majesties  deliverance  out  of  tho  hands  of 
2.  Goury.  And  this  fell  out  upon  Aug.  5;"f  and  from  Wilson  we  learn,  the 
itie  which  this  day  bore  in  the  almanacks  of  the  time  : — "  The  fifth  of  August 
his  year  (1603)  had  a  new  title  given  to  it.  *The  Kings  DeUveries  in  the 
^orth  must  resound  here."  ij: 

From  an  allusion  to  this  play  and  to  The  Tempest,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Induction 
o  Bartholomew  Fair,"  1614,  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  dramas 
vere  written  within  a  short  period  of  each  other,  and  that  The  Winter's  Tale  was 
he  elder  of  the  two.  "  He  is  loth,"  he  says,  **  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his 
days,  like  those  that  beget  Tales,  Tempests,  and  such  like  drolleries."  §  Now, 
t  will  be  found  in  the  next  article,  that  we  have  no  trilling  data  for  attributing 
he  composition  of  The  Tempest  to  the  year  1611;  and,  could  it  be  rendered 
lighly  probable,  that  the  production  of  The  Winter's  Tale  did  not  occur  before 
1610,  an  almost  incontrovertible  support  would  be  given  to  our  chronology  of 
)oth  plays.  It  happens,  therefore,  very  fortunately,  that  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Malone, 
mnexed  to  his  chronological  notice  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  in  the  edition  of  our 
mthor*8  plays  of  1803,  a  piece  of  information  occurs,  that  seems  absolutely  to 
)rove  the  very  fact  of  which  we  are  in  search.  It  appears,  says  this  critic,  from 
the  entry  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  preceding  page,  that  The  Winter's  Tale 
*  had  been  originally  licensed  by  Sir  George  Buck;"  and  he  concludes  by  remark- 
ng,  that  ^'  though  Sir  George  Buck  obtained  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  oflico  of 
tfaster  of  the  Revels,  in  1603,  which  title  Camden  has  given  him  in  the  edition  of 
liis  Britania  printed  in  1607,  it  appears  from  various  documents  in  the  Pells-office, 
that  he  did  not  get  complete  possession  of  his  place  till  August,  1610."     In  fact, 

*  niustratioDfl  vol.  i.  p  347.  t  0«l>oriic'8  Works,  Svo.  1GS9,  p.  477. 

t  History  of  Great  Britain,  folio,  1653.  p.  12. 

§  **  I  am  inclioed  to  think,**  sajs  Mr.  Malone,  **  that  he  (Jonnon)  joined  thcno  plays  in  ihc  same  censun*. 
in  rnnsequence  of  thiir  having  i>ccn  proUuccd  at  no  (srcat  distance  of  time  from  ovv.lv  v\Ov\v:^  " — ^^'»\-a\  >\\vv 
liaHHage  wait  iutenUofl,  however,  as  a  oi'usjrf  on  Shak'*\H'i\rv*  Tcro;\ms  Aow\>\^\\\. 
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Edmond  Tilney,  the  predecessor  of  Sir  George  Buck,  died  at  the  rery  commeDce- 
ment  of  October,  1610,  and  was  buried  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  on  the  sixth 
of  the  same  month  ;  and  it  is  very  Ukely  that,  during  his  illness,  probably  com* 
roencing  in  August,  Sir  George,  as  his  destined  successor,  might  officiate  for  him. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Vertue's  manuscripts,  that  The  Winter's  Tale  was  acted 
at  court  in  1613,  a  circumstance  which,  though  it  may  lead  us  to  infer  that  its 
popularity  on  the  public  stage  had  been  considerable,  by  no  means  necessarily 
warrants  the  supposition  which  Mr.  Malone  is  inclined  to  make,  that  it  had 
passed  through  all  its  stages  of  composition,  public  performance,  and  court  ex- 
hibition, during  the  same  year. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  conjecturing  with  Mr.  Malone  that  this  play  was  written 
in  1594,  or  1602,  or  1604,  or  1613,  for  such  has  been  the  vacillation  of  this 
gentleman  in  his  chronology  of  the  piece,  or  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  1601,  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  written,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  already  assigned, 
and  which  will  receive  additional  corroboration  from  the  arguments  to  be  adduced 
under  the  next  head,  towards  the  close  of  1610,  and  to  have  been  licensed  and 
performed  during  the  succeeding  year.* 

"  The  observation  ,by  Dr.  Warburton,"  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  **  that  The 
Winter  s  Tale,  with  all  its  absurdities,  is  very  entertaining,  though  stated  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  be  just,  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  be  extremely  frigid.** 
Certainly  had  Warburton  said  this,  or  nothing  but  this,  he  had  merited  the 
epithet;  but  Mr.  Douce  has  been  misled  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  most  assuredly 
Warburton  has  not  said  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  spoken  of  the  play  not 
only  with  taste  and  feeling,  but  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm.  ^'This  play,  through- 
out," says  he,  **  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  its  author.  And  in  telling  this 
homely  and  simple,  though  agreeable  country-tale, 

**  Our  sweetest  Rhakspeare,  fancy's  cbild, 
Warbles  bis  native  wood-notes  wild." 

**  This  was  necessary  to  observe  in  mere  justice  to  the  play  :  as  the  meanness 
of  the  fable,  and  the  extravagant  conduct  of  it,  had  misled  some  of  great  name 
into  a  wrong  judgment  of  its  merit;  which,  as  far  as  it  regards  sentiment  and 
character,  is  scarce  inferior  to  any  in  the  whole  collection."  This,  indeed,  is 
all  that  Warburton  has  said  on  the  general  character  of  The  Winter^s  Tale,  but 
it  is  high  praise,  and  coincides  in  almost  every  respect  with  what  Mr.  Douce  has 
himself  very  justly  declared  on  the  same  sunject,  when,  in  the  passage  imme- 
diately following  that  which  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  Illustrations,  he 
adds, — ^*  In  point  of  fine  writing  it  may  be  ranked  among  Shakspeare's  best 
efforts.  The  absurdities  pointed  at  by  Warburton,  together  with  the  whimsical 
anachronisms  of  Whitson  pastorals,  Christian  burial,  an  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
an  Italian  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  no  real  drawbacks  on  the  super- 
lative merits  of  this  charming  drama.  The  character  of  Perdita  will  remain  for 
ages  unrivalled;  for  where  shall  such  language  be  found  as  she  is  made  to 
utter  ?"f 

As  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  the  story  of  The  Winter's  Tale  to  the  "Do- 
rastus  and  Fawnia"  of  Robert  Greene,  which  was  published  in  1588,  so  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  under  a  similar  obligation  for  its  name  to  ''A  booke  en- 
titled A  Wynter  Nyght*s  Pastime,"  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on 
May  the  22d,  1594.  It  is,  also,  not  unlikely  that  the  adoption  of  the  title  might 
influence  the  nature  of  the  composition ;  for,  as  Schlegel  has  remarked,  '*The 
Winter's  Tale  is  as  appropriately  named  as  The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.  It 
is  one  of  those  tales  which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  beguile  the  dreary  leisure 
of  a  long  winter  evening,  which  are  even  attractive  and  intelligible  to  childhood, 

*  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Malooe,  that  the  copy  of  The  Wioter**  Tale,  licensed  bj  Sir  George  Buck,  Iwd 
been  Irmt. 

t  llliuUationsof  bliakfpcare,  \oI.  i.  p.  364. 
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Dd  whichy  animated  by  fenrent  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  passion » 
ivested  with  the  decoration  of  a  poetry  lowering  itself ,  as  it  were,  to  the  sim- 
licity  of  the  subject,  transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden  age  of  imagi- 
tllon."  * 

Such  indeed  is  the  character  of  the  latter  and  more  interesting  part  of  this 
rama,  which,  separated  by  a  chasm  of  sixteen  years  from  the  business  of  the 
iree  preceding  acts,  may  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  constitute  a  distinct  play. 
he  fourth  act,  especially,  is  a  pastoral  of  the  most  fascinating  description,  in  which 
erdita,  pure  as 

"  the  fann'd  snow 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er,**  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

< 

[Dorant  of  her  splendid  origin,  yet,  under  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
ctiiig  with  such  an  intuitive  nobleness  of  mind,  that — 

**  nothing  she  does,  or  seems. 
But  smacks  or  something  greater  than  herself/'  Act  it.  sc.  8.   - 

ihibits  a  portrait  fresh  from  nature*s  loveliest  pencil,  where  simplicity,  artless 
flection,  and  the  most  generous  resignation  are  sweetly  blended  with  a  fortitude  at 
nee  spirited  and  tender.  Thus,  when  Polixenes,  discovering  himself  at  the  sheep- 
hearing,  interdicts  the  contract  between  Perdita  and  his  son,  and  threatens  the 
>rnier  with  a  cruel  death,  if  she  persist  in  encouraging  the  attachment,  the  reply 
rhich  she  gives  is  a  most  beautiful  development  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
eart  which  we  have  just  enumerated :  — 

**  Per.  Even  here  undone? 

I  was  not  much  afeard :  Tor  once,  or  twice/'  &:c  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

The  comic  characters  of  this  play,  which  are  nearly  confined  to  the  last  two 
cts,  form  a  striking  contrast  and  relicrf  to  the  native  delicacy  and  elegance  of 
lanncrs  which  distinguish  every  sentiment  and  action  of  the  modest  and  unaf- 
jcted  Perdita ;  her  reputed  father  and  brother  and  the  witty  rogue  Autolycus  being 
rawn  with  those  strong  but  natural  strokes  of  broad  humour  which  Shakspeare 
elighted  to  display  in  his  characterisation  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.     That 

*  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles,'*  his  frolic  pedlar,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
lining  specimens  of  wicked  ingenuity  that  want  and  opportunity  ever  generated. 

33.  The  Tempest  :  1611.  The  dates  assigned  by  the  two  chronolosers,  for  the 
omposition  of  this  drama,  seem  to  be  inferred  from  premises  highly  inclusive  and 
mprobable.  Mr.  Malone  conceives  it  to  have  been  written  in  1G12,  because  its 
itle  appears  to  him  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  a  dreadful 
empest  occurring  in  the  October,  November,  and  December  of  the  year  1612; 
nd  Mr.  Chalmers  has  exchanged  this  epoch  for  1613,  because  there  happened 

*  a  great  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  on  Christmas  day,  1612."  *'  Thisf 
ntimation,**  he  subjoins,  *'  necessarily  carries  the  writing  of  The  Tempest  into 
he  subsequent  year,  since  there  is  little  probability,  that  our  poet  would  writo 
his  enchanting  drama,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  which  overthrew  so  many 
nansions,  and  wrecked  so  many  ships." 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that,  when  all  the  circumstances  which  could  lead  to 

*  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ti.  p.  I8L — That  Shakspearc  coiisidored  the  romantic  incidentn 
f  this  play  as  properly  deHignatfd  by  the  appellation  of  an  old  tale,  is  c\idt'nt  fnmi  his  own  application 
f  the  phra«ic  to  several  parts  of  the  plot.  TIiuk,  in  the  Nicond  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  wc  find  it  used  in 
be  following  passages : — 

"  How  goes  it  now,  siir  ?  this  news,  which  isi  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tafe^ 

^2dGtnt.     What,  pray  you,  hccnme  of  Antigonus,  that  carried  heiice  the  child  ? 
3d  Gent.     Like  an  old  tale  hU\\» 

had  again,  in  the  next  scene  : — 

"  Paui.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told,  you  should  he  hooted  at, 
Like  an  old  tale.^ 
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the  suggestion  of  the  title  of  The  Tempest,  are  to  be  found  in  books,  to  nthich 
from  his  allusions^  we  know  our  author  must  have  had  recourse,  and  in  eveoli 
which  took  place^  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  period  that  wi 
have  filed  upon,  and  at  the  very  spot  referred  to  in  the  play,  these  critics  shouk 
have  imagined  that  a  series  of  stormy  weather  occurring  at  home,  or  a  single  stora 
on  Christmas  day,  could  have  operated  with  the  poet  in  his  choice  of  a  name. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  objection  which  Mr.  Chalmers  m 
seriously  brings  forward  against  the  conjecture  of  his  predecessor,  founded  on  thi 
improbability  of  the  poet's  writing  his  Tempest  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest;  a  modi 
of  reputation  which  could  only  have  t)een  adopted  one  would  think  under  the  sup 
position,  that  Shakspeare,  during  these  three  stormy  months,  had  wanted  thi 
protection  of  a  roof.  The  inference,  however,  which  he  draws  from  his  owi 
storm,  on  Christmas  day,  namely,  that  The  Tempest  must  necessarily  have  beei 
written  in  1613,  is  still  less  tenable  than  the  position  of  Mr.  Malone;  for  we  an 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Vertue's  Manuscripts,  ^^  that  the  Tempest  was  acto 
by  John  Heminge  and  the  rest  of  the  King*s  company,  before  Prince  Charles 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  elector,  in  the  beginning  of  the  yea: 
1613."  '  Now  we  learn  from  Wilson  the  historian,  that  the  Prince  Palatine  waj 
married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  February,  1613,  her  brother  Prince  Charhx 
leading  her  to  church;  and  on  this  occasion,  no  doubt,  it  was,  that  The  Tempest 
having  been  received  the  preceding  season  with  great  favour  and  popularity,  wai 
re-performed ;  for  Wilson  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  these  nuptials,  '*thc  feas^ 
ings,  maskings,  and  other  Royall  formalities,  were  as  troublesome  [*tis  presum*4J 
to  the  Lovers,  as  the  relation  of  them  here  may  Ik?  to  the  reader;*'  and  he  adds, 
in  the  next  page,  that  they  were  **  tired  with  feasting  and  jollity."  * 

But  how  can  this  relation  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Chalmers? 
for,  if  The  Tempest,  as  he  supposes,  was  written  in  1613,  it  must  have  been  com- 
menced and  finished  in  the  course  of  one  month  I  a  rapidity  of  composition  whicbf 
considering  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  this  drama,  is  scarcely  within  the  hounds 
of  probability.  Beside,  were  The  Tempest  the  production  of  January,  1613,  il 
must  have  been  written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  for  the  nuptiaU  iii 
question  ;  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  no  reference  to  such  an  event  would  be- 
found  throughout  a  play  composed  expressly  to  adorn,  if  not  to  compliment,  the 
ceremony? 

If  we  can,  therefore,  ascertain,  that  all  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the 
suggestion,  not  only  of  the  title  of  The  Tempest,  but  of  a  considerable  part  of  it» 
fable,  may  have  occurred  to  Shakspeare*s  mind  anterior  to  the  close  of  1611,  and 
would  particularly  press  upon  it,  during  the  two  years  preceding  this  date,  it  maVf 
without  vanity  be  expected,  that  the  epoch  which  we  have  chosen,  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  which  we  have  just  had  reason  to  pronounce  either  trivial  or  im-* 
probable. 

So  far  back  as  to  1577,  have  Mr.  Steevens  and  Dr.  Farmer  referred  for  some 
particulars  to  which  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  his  conception  of  the  *'  foul 
witch  Sycorax,"  and  her  god  Setebos ;  f  but  the  circumstances  which  led  to  lltf 
name  of  the  play,  to  the  storm  with  which  it  opens,  and  to  some  of  tlif 
wondrous  incidents  on  the  enchanted  island,  commence  with  the  publicalionol 

•  Wilion'f  HiRtorie  of  Great  Britain,  p.  64, 66. 

t  The  idea  of  the  witch,  sayn  Mr.  Steevens.  might  have  been  caught  from  Dionyse  Settle*  Reporit  % 
ike  La$t  yovagtofCapiaine  Frobisher,  l2ino.  hi.  I.  1577.  He  in  ipeaking  of  a  woman  found  on  mto 
the  islandH  deaoribcd :— "  The  old  wretch,  whome  divers  of  our  Saylero  supposed  to  be  a  Divell.  or  t 
fVtick;  plucked  off  her  bunkins,  to  sec  if  bhe  were  clouen  footed,  and  for  her  oucly  hewe  and  dcfomilM? 
we  let  her  goe." 

Eflen  telli  ui  in  his  Ilifltory  of  Travaylc,  1677,  that  "the  giantcs,  when  thoy  found  themselves  kXitffA 
roared  like  bulls,  and  cried  upon  Sttebog  to  help  them.** 

Mr  Douce  thinks  that  the  name  of  Caliban's  mother,  Svcorax,  was  probably  taken  by  Shakspeare  fiw 
the  following  pasxagc  ui  »*  Batman  umion  Bartholome,"  15te :— "  The  raven  is  called  eorvuM  of  Corax .  • 
...  It  i»  said  that  ravtm  birdeit  be  fc\\  Niiih  c^eu*«  of  heaven  nil  the  time  that  they  have  no  bhci  featkif 
by  bencfite  of  age."     Lib.  xii.  c.  \0  — WWxn^VwnvH,  nv>V\.  v.^. 
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Raleigh's  **  Discoverie  of  the  Large,  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,"  a 
book  that  was  printed  at  London  in  1596,  and  in  which  this  great  man,  after 
mentioning  tlie  Channel  of  Bahama,  adds,  —  **  The  rest  of  the  Indies  for  calms, 
and  diseases,  are  very  troublesome ;  and  the  Bermudas,  a  hellish  sea,  for  thunder 
li<zhtning,  and  storms/* 

From  this  publication,  therefore,  our  author  acquired  his  first  intimation  of  the 
"still  vexed  Bermoothes,*'  which  was  repeated  J.y  the  appearance  of  Hackluyf  s 
Voyages,  in  1600,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  he  might  have  seen  a 
description  of  Bermuda,  by  Henry  May,  who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  1593." 
But  the  event  which  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  composition  of  The  Tempest, 
was  the  "Voyage  of  Sir  George  Sommers,'*  who  was  shipwrecked  on  Bermudas 
in  1609,  and  whose  adventures  were  given  to  the  public  by  Silvester  Jourdan,  one 
of  his  crew,  with  the  following  title:— *' A  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas,  otherwise 
called  the  Isle  of  Divels:  By  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Geo.  Sommers,  and  Captayne 
Newport,  and  divers  others/'  In  this  publication,  Jourdan  informs  us,  that  '*the 
Islands  of  the  Bermudas,  as  every  man  knowclh,  that  hath  heard,  or  read  of 
them,  were  never  inhabited  by  any  Christian,  or  heathen,  people,  but  ever 
esteemed,  and  reputed,  a  most  prodigious,  and  inchanted  place,  afTording  nothing 
but  gusts,  slormes  and  foul  weather;  which  made  every  navigator  and  mariner  to 
avoid  them  as  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  as  they  would  shun  the  Devil  himselfe/* 

Now  these  particulars  in  Jourdan's  book,  taken  in  conjunction  with  preceding 
intimations,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
to  the  creative  mind  of  Shakspeare,  without  any  reference  to  succeeding  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject,  of  to  storms  at  home,  the  name,  the  opening  incidents,  and 
the  magical  portion  of  his  drama ;  for,  when  Mr.  Chalmers  refers  us  to  **  A  Plaine 
Description  of  tlie  Bermudas  now  called  Sommer  islands,''  it  should  bererollected, 
that,  even  on  his  own  chronology,  this  work,  which  was  printed  in  1613,  must, 
unless  it  had  appeared  on  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  have  come  too  late  to 
have  furnished  the  po<'t  with  any  additional  information. 

That  The  Tempest  had  been  produced  anterior  to  the  stormy  autumn  of  1612 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Douce;  for,  alluding  to  the  use  which  the 
commentators  have  made  of  the  mere  date  of  Somniers's  voyage,  he  adds, — '*but 
the  important  particulars  of  his  shipwreck,  from  which  it  is  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  outline  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  play  was  borrowed,  has  been  unac- 
countably overlooked;"  and  then,  after  quoting  the  title,  and  noticing  some  of  the 
particulars  of  Jourdan's  book,  and  introducing  a  passage  from  Stowe's  Annals 
(tescriptive  of  Sommers's  shipwreck  on  the  *' dreadful  coast  of  the  Bermodes, 
which  island  were  of  all  nations  said  and  supposed  to  bee  inchanted  and  inhabited 
with  witches  and  devills,"  he  proceeds  thus: — **Novv  if  some  of  these  circum- 
stances in  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers  be  considered,  it  may  ])Ossibly 
turn  out  that  they  are  *the  particular  and  recent  event  which  determined  Shak- 
si)ere  to  call  his  play  The  Tempest/  instead  of  *  the  great  tempest  of  1612,'  whicli 
has  already  been  supposed  to  have  suggested  its  name,  and  which  might  have 
happened  after  its  composition/'  * 

From  these  circumstances,  and  this  cliain  of  reasoning,  we  are  induced  to 
conclude,  that  The  Temivest  was  written  towards  the  close  of  1611,  and  that  it 
was  brought  on  the  stage  early  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Tempest  is,  next  to  Macbeth,  the  noblest  product  of  our  author's  genius. 
Never  were  tho  wild  and  the  wonderful,  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  more  artfully 
and  gracefully  combined  with  the  sportive  sallies  of  a  playful  imagination,  than  in 
this  enchantingly  attractive  drama.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  all  these 
excellencies  of  the  highest  order  are  connected  with  a  plot  which,  in  its  i\w- 
chanism,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  unities,  is  |)erfectly  classical  and  correct. 

The  action,  whicli  turns  upon  the  restoration  of  Prospero  to  his  former  di^alties^ 

*  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  mA.  i.  p.  5—7. 
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involving  in  ito  successful  issue,  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  the  leOH 
porary  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  is  simple, 
integral,  and  complete.  The  place  is  confined  to  a  small  island,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  cave  of  Prospero,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  poet  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us  twice  in  the  last  act,  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  representa- 
tion, has  not  exceeded  three  hours.* 

Yet  within  this  sport  space  are  brought  together,  and  without  any  violation  of 
dramatic  probability  or  consistency,  the  most  extraordinary  incident  and  the  most 
singular  assemblage  of  characters,  that  fancy,  in  her  wildest  mood,  has  ever 
generated.  A  magician  possessed  of  the  most  awful  and  stupendous  powers;  a 
spirit  of  the  air  beautiful  and  benign ;  a  goblin  hideous  and  malignant,  a  compound 
of  the  savage,  the  demon,  and  the  brute;  and  a  young  and  lovely  female  who  has 
never  seen  a  human  being,  save  her  father,  are  the  inhabitants  of  an  island,  no 
otherwise  frequented  than  by  the  fantastic  creations  of  Prospero's  necromantic  art. 

A  solemn  and  mysterious  grandeur  envelops  the  character  of  Prospero,  from 
his  first  entrance  to  his  final  exit,  the  vulgar  magic  of  the  day  being  in  him 
blended  with  such  a  portion  of  moral  dignity  and  philosophic  wisdom,  as  to  receive 
thence  an  elevation,  and  an  impression  of  sublimity,  of  which  it  could  not  pre- 
viously have  been  thought  susceptible. 

The  exquisite  simplicity,  ingenuous  aflection,  and  unsuspicious  confidence  of 
Miranda,  united  as  they  are  with  the  utmost  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  disposi- 
tion, render  the  scenes  which  pass  between  her  and  Ferdinand  beyond  measure 
delightful  and  refreshing;  they  are,  indeed,  as  far  as  relates  to  ther  share  of  the 
dialogue,  perfectly  paradisaical.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  this  singularly  situated 
character  less  striking,  than  the  consistency  w  ith  which,  to  the  very  last,  it  is 
supported,  throughout  all  its  parts. 

On  the  wildly-graceful  picture  of  Ariel,  that  ''delicate  spirit,"  whose  occupa- 
tion it  was, 

"  To  tread  Uie  ooze 

or  the  salt  deep ; 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north : 
To  do  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth. 
When  it  is  bak*d  with  frost ; 

to  dive  into  the  fire ;  to  ride 

On  the  curi'd  clouds ; 

iQ  fetch  dew 

From  the  still  vex'd  Bermoothes  ;*' 

what  language  can  express  an  adequate  encomium  I  All  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
his  pastimes  and  employments,  are  such  as  could  only  belong  to  a  being  of  a 
higher  sphere,  of  a  more  sublimated  and  aethereal  existence  than  the  race  of  man. 
Even  the  very  words  which  he  chants,  seem  to  refer  to  **no  mortal  business,*' 
and  to  form  **no  sound  that  the  earth  owes." 

Of  a  nature  directly  opposed  to  this  elegant  and  sylph-like  essence,  is  the  hap- 
born  monster  Caliban,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  productions  of  a  mind  exhaust- 
less  in  the  creation  of  all  that  is  novel,  oridnal,  and  great.  Generated  by  adeul 
and  a  witch,  deformed,  prodigious,  and  obscene,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
malice,  sensuality,  and  revenge,  this  fearful  compound  is  yet,  from  the  poetical 
vigour  of  his  language  and  ideas,  highly  interesting  to  the  imagination.  Fmagt^y, 
derived  from  whatever  is  darkly  horrible  and  mysteriously  repulsive,  clothe 
the  expression  of  his  passions  or  the  denunciation  of  his  curses ;  whilst,  even  in 
his  moments  of  hilarity,  the  barbarous,  the  grotesque,  and  the  romantic,  alter- 

"  Alon.  If  thou  beesl  Prospero, 

Give  uti  particulani  of  thy  preservation  : 

How  thou  hnHt  met  us  here,  who  three  A<mrs  tmc€  Act  v.  ic.  1. 

fVere  wreck' d  upon  this  shored* 

"  Alon.    \V\\a\  \a  V\\\h  w.\\v\ ,  WvvXv  v«\\^Ttv  vV\<\u  yiaat  at  play  ? 
Y  c >ur  eUV hI  n w\v\tt"mlauc e  vvvaw A\i«  lUr ««  Hour s  T*  \r.\..  x  .  w,,  '2 
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Dttely,  or  conjointly,  sustain,   with  admirable  harmony,    the  keeping  of  his 
character. 

That  the  system  of  Magic  or  Enchantment,  which  has  given  so  much  attraction 
to  this  play,  was  at  the  period  of  its  production  an  article  in  the  popular  creed  of 
general  estimation,  and,  even  among  the  learned,  received  with  hut  little  hesita- 
tioQy  may  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  writers  of  Shakspeare's  times.  Thus, 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  '*  Defensative  against  the  poyson  of  supposed 
Prophecies,"  1583;  Scot,  in  his  *' Disco>eri«^  of  Witchcraft"  and  *'l)iscours  of 
Divels  and  Spirits,"  1584  ;  James,  in  his  '*  Dfemonologie,"  1603  ;  Mason,  in  his 
"  Anatomie  of  Sorcerie,"  161*2  ;  and  finally,  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomic  of  Me- 
lancholy," 1617,  all  bear  witness,  in  such  a  manner  to  the  fact,  as  proves,  that, 
of  the  existence  of  **  The  Art  of  Sorcery,"  however  unlawful  it  might  be  deemed 
by  many,  few  presumed  to  doubt.  The  very  title  of  Howard's  book  informs  us, 
that  *'  invocations  of  damned  spirits"  and  *'  judicials  of  astrology"  were  **  causes 
of  great  disorder  in  the  commonwealth  ;"  and  in  the  work,  speaking  of  the  same 
arta,  he  adds, — '*  We  need  not  rifle  in  the  monuments  of  former  times,  so  long 
as  the  present  age  wherein  we  live  may  furnish  us  with  store  of  most  strange 
examples."  Scot  declares,  in  his  '*  Epistle  to  the  Reader,"  that  **  conjurors  and 
enchanters  make  us  fooles  still,  to  the  shame  of  us  all ;"  and  in  the  42d  chapter 
of  his  15th  book,  he  has  inserted  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  a  professor 
of  the  necromantic  art,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  his  supposed  diaboli- 
cal practices,  but  who,  through  his  own  repentance,  and  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Leicester  with  the  Queen,  had  been  reprieved.  An  extract  or  two  from  this 
curious  epistle,  will  place  in  a  striking  light  the  great  prevalence  of  the  credulity 
on  which  we  are  commenting. 

"  Maister  R.  Scot,  according  to  yoar  request,  1  have  drawne  out  cerlaine  abuses  worth  the 
DotiDg,  touching  the  vorke  you  have  in  hand ;  things  which  1  my  seirc  have  seene  within  these  xivi 
yeares,  among  those  which  were  counted  famous  and  skiliruU  in  those  sciences.  And  hicause 
the  whole  discourse  cannot  he  set  downe,  without  nominating  certaine  persons,  of  whom  some 
aredrady  and  tome  living^  nhostt  freends  remaineyet  of  great  credit :  In  respect  thereof,  1  know- 
ing that  mine  enimies  doo  atreadie  in  number  exceed  my  freends  ;  1  have  considered  with  my 
seife,  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  stale  my  hand,  than  to  commit  that  to  the  world,  which  may 
increase  my  miseric  more  than  rcleeve  the  same.  Notwithstanding,  hicause  I  am  noted  above  n 
great  many  others  to  have  had  some  dealings  in  those  value  arts  and  wicked  practises;  1  am 
therefore  to  signific  unto  you^  and  1  speake  It  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  among  nil  those  famous 
and  noted  practisers,  that  1  have  been  conversant  with  all  these  \i\i  years,  1  could  never  sec  anie 
matter  of  truth,  etc."  He  then,  after  exposing  the  futility  of  these  studies,  and  lamenting  hi^i 
addiction  to  them,  adds, — **  For  mine  owne  part,  I  have  repented  me  five  yeares  past :  at  which 
time  I  Mwe  a  booke,  written  in  the  old  Saxon  toong,  by  one  Sir  John  Malhorne,  a  divine  of 
Oxenford,  three  hundred  yeares  past ;  wherein  he  openeth  all  the  illusions  and  inventions  of 
those  arts  and  sciences  :  a  thing  most  worthle  the  noting.  I  left  the  booke  with  the  parson  of 
SliDgbam,  in  Sussex,  where  if  you  send  for  it  in  my  name,  you  may  have  it." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  which  is  dated  the  8th  of  March,  1582,  Scot 
says,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  folly  of  the  times, — 

*'  I  sent  for  this  l)ooke  of  purpose,  to  the  parson  of  Slangham,  and  procured  his  best  friends, 
men  of  great  worship  and  credit,  to  dcalc  with  him,  that  1  might  borrowc  it  for  a  time,  liut 
such  is  bis  follie  and  superstition,  that  although  he  confessed  he  had  it ;  yet  he  would  not  lend  it; 
albeit  a  friend  of  mine,  being  knight  of  the  shire,  would  have  given  his  word  for  the  restitution 
of  the  same  safe  and  sound."  * 

The  reception  of  Jameses  work  on  Demonology,  which  is  as  copious  on  the 
arts  of  enchantment  as  on  those  of  witchcraft,  is  itself  a  most  striking  instance 
of  the  gross  credulity  of  his  subjects  ;  for,  while  the  learned,  the  sensible,  and 
humane  treatise  of  Scot  was  either  reprobated  or  neglected,  the  labours  of  this 
monarch  in  behalf  of  superstition  were  received  with  applause,  and  referred  to 
with  a  deference  which  admitted  not  of  qtiestion. 

«  Diacoverie  of  Witchcrift,  cAit.  o(  \Cft\. 
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Mason  followed  the  footsteps  of  Scot,  though  not  with  equal  ability,  when  in 
1612  he  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  upon  ''  Inchanters  and  Charmers — they, 
which  by  using  of  certaine  conceited  words,  characters,  circles,  amulets,  and 
such  like  vaine  and  wicked  trumpery  (by  God*s  permission)  doe  work  great 
marvailes  :  as  namely  in  causing  of  sicknesse,  as  also  in  curing  diseases  in  men's 
bodies.  And  likewise  binding  some,  that  they  cannot  use  their  Daturall  powers 
and  faculties  ;  as  we  see  in  Night^spells.  Insomuch  as  some  of  them  doe  take  in 
hand  to  bind  the  Divell  himselfe  by  their  inchantments.** 

Five  years  afterwards.  Burton,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  exert  in  cherishing  the  growth  of  Sor- 
cery, records  that  Magic  is  '^  practised  by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused  ;** 
and  he  adds,  that  ''Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata, 
were  never  so  much  addicted  to  Magick  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modern  Princes 
and  Popes  themselves  are  now  adayes."  * 

The  Art  of  Magic  had,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  assumed  a  more 
scientific  appearance,  from  its  union  with  the  mystic  reveries  of  the  Cabalists 
and  Rosicrusians,  and,  under  this  modification,  has  itjbeen  adopted  by  Shak- 
speare  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  impression.  Astrology,  Alchemistry,  and 
what  was  termed  Theurgy,  or  an  intercourse  with  Divine  Spirits,  were  com- 
bined with  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Necromancy  or  the  Black  Art,  and, 
under  this  form,  was  a  system  of  mere  delusions  frequently  mistaken  for  a 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Thus  Fuller,  speaking  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  the 
Prince  of  Magicians  in  Shakspeare*s  days,  says, — 

''  He  was  a  most  excellent  Mathematician  and  Astrologer,  well  skilled  in  Magick,  as  the 
Antients  did,  the  Lord  Bacon  doth,  and  all  may  accept  the  sence  thereof,  vie.,  to  the  lawfoil 
knowledg  of  NoturalL  Philosophie.  This  exposed  him,  anno  1583,  amongst  bis  ignorant 
Neighbours,  where  he  then  tiv'd,  at  Mortclack  in  Surrey,  to  the  suspicion  ofaConjarer:  the 
cause  1  conceive,  that  his  Library  was  then  seized  on,  wherein  were  four  thousand  Books,  and 
seven  hundred  or  them  Manuscripts."  * 

This  singular  character,  who  was  born  in  1527,  and  did  not  die  until  after 
the  accession  of  James,  was  certainly  possessed  of  much  mathematical  know- 
lodge,  having  delivered  lectures  at  Paris  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  un- 
precedented applause ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  grossly  superstitious  and 
enthusiastic,  not  only  dealing  in  nativities,  talismans  and  charms,  but  pro- 
tending to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  of  which  Dr.  Meric  Ca- 
saubon  has  published  a  most  extraordinary  account,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  en- 
titled, **  A  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what  passed  for  many  years  between  Dr. 
John  Dee  and  some  spirits,*'  1659 :  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  this 
learned  editor  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  '*  never  gave  more  credit  to  any 
humane  history  of  former  times." 

Dee,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  an  excellent  classical  scho- 
lar, had,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  an  age  of  almost  boundless  creduHty,  many  pa- 
trons, and  among  these  were  the  Lords  Pembroke  and  Leicester,  and  even  the 
Queen  herself ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  splendid  encouragement,  and  much  pri- 
vate munificence,  particularly  from  the  female  world,  our  astrologer,  like  most 
of  his  tribe,  died  miserably  poor.  Uis  love  of  books  has  given  him  a  niche  in  Mr. 
J)ibdin*s  Bibliographical  Romance,  where,  under  the  title  of  the  renowned  Dr. 
John  Dee,  he  is  introduced  in  the  following  animated  manner  : — 

'*  Let  us  fancy  we  see  him  in  his  conjuring  cap  and  robes — surrounded  with  astrological, 
mathematical,  and  geographical  instruments — with  a  profusion  of  Chaldee  characters  inscribed 
upon  vellum  rolls — and  with  his  celebrated  Glass  suspended  by  magical  wires. — Let  us  then  follow 
him  into  his  study  at  midnight,  and  view  him  rummaging  his  books ;  contemplating  Ibe  heavens ; 
making  calculations;  holding  converse  wilh  invisible  spirits;  writing  down  their  responses: 
anon,  looking  into  his  correspondence  wilh  Count  a  Lasco,  and  the  emperors  Adolphus  anJ 

*  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  p.  33.  f  Worthies  of  England,  Part  II.  p.  116. 
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■ 

MaiimiliaD  ;  and  proooancing  himself,  wllh  the  most  heartfelt  complacency,  the  greatest  genius 
of  bii  age !  Id  the  midst  of  these  self-complacent  reveries,  let  as  imagine  we  see  his  wife  and 
little  ooes  intrading :  beseeching  him  to  burn  his  books  and  instruments ;  and  reminding  him  that 
there  wai  neither  a  silver  spoon,  nor  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  cupboard.     Alas,  poor  Dee !"  * 

We  have  some  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  history  of  his  life,  of  which  Hearne 
has  given  us  a  very  copious  account,  f  that  Dee  was  more  of  an  enthusiast  than 
a  knave;  but  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  his  associate  Kelly,  who  was  assuredly 
a  most  impudent  impostor. 

**  He  was  bom,"  says  Fuller,  whose  account  of  him  is  singularly  curious,  **  at  Worcester,  (as 
1  have  it  from  the  Scheame  of  his  rsativily,  graved  from  the  origiual  calculation  of  Doctor  Dee), 
Anno  Domini  1555,  August  the  first,  at  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Pole  being  there  ele- 
vated, qr.  52  10 — He  was  well  studied  in  the  mysteries  of  nature,  being  intimate  with  Doctor 
Dee,  who  was  beneath  him  in  Chemistry,  but  above  him  in  Mathemalicks.  These  two  are  said 
to  have  found  a  very  large  quantity  of  EUxir  in  the  ruins  of  Glassenbury  Abby. 

'*  Afterwards  (being  here  in  some  trouble)  he  (Kelly)  went  over  beyond  the  seas,  with  Albertns 

Alasco,  a  Polonlan  Baron,  who it  seems,  sought  to  repair  his  fortunes  by  associating  himself 

with  these  two  Arch-chemisls  of  England. 

"  How  long  they  continued  together,  is  to  me  unknown.  Sir  Edward  (though  I  know  not 
how  be  came  by  his  knight- hood)  with  the  Doctor,  fiied  at  Trebona  in  Bohemia,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  transmuted  a  brass  t  warming-pan  (without  touching  or  melting,  onely  warming 
it  by  the  fire,  and  putting  the  Elixir  thereon)  into  pure  silver,  a  piece  whereof  was  sent  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

*'They  kept  constant  intelligence  with  a  Messenger  or  Spirit,  giving  them  advice  how  to 
proceed  in  their  myslicall  discoveries,  and  adjoining  them,  that,  by  way  of  preparatory  qualifica- 
tion for  the  same,  they  should  enjoy  their  wives  in  common. — 

"  This  probably  might  be  the  cause,  why  Doctor  Dee  left  Relley,  and  returnM  into  England. 
Kelley  continuing  still  in  Germany,  ranted  it  in  his  expenses  (say  the  Brethren  of  his  own  art) 

*  Dibdin*«  Bibliomaniaf  p.  343 — 346.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  giveo  us  thefollowiog  account  of  X)ee*«  Library, 
**B»  drawD  up  by  our  philosopher  himself." 

*'400  Volumes — printed  and  unprinted — bound  and  unbound — valued  at  2000  lib. 

''I  Greek,  2  French,  and  1  High  Dutch,  volumes  of  MSS.,  alone  worth  533  lib.  40  years  in  getting 
these  books  together. 

**  Appertaining  thereto  { — Sundry  rare  and  exquisitely  made  Mathematical  Instruments.  A  radius 
Attronomicus,  ten  feet  long.  A  magnet  gtonty  or  Load  stone ;  of  great  Tirtue— which  was  sold  out  of 
the  library  but  for  v  shilj.  and  for  it  afterwards  '(ye  piece-meal  divided)  was  more  than  xx  lib.  given  in 
money  and  value.  A  great  case  or  frame  ofboxee,  wherein  some  hundreds  of  very  rare  evidences  of 
divers  frelandish  territories,  provinces,  and  lands,  were  therein  notified  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Irish  princes.  Then,  their  submissions  and  tributes  agreed  upon,  with  seals  appendant  to 
the  little  writings  thereof  in  parchment :  and  after  by  some  of  those  evidences  did  it  appear,  now  some 
of  those  lands  came  to  the  Laiicies,  the  Mortuomars,  the  Burghs,  the  Clares,  &c.  A  aox  qf  Evidences 
antient  of  some  Welch  princes  and  noblemen — ^the  like  of  Norman  donation — their  peculiar  titles  noted  on 
the  forepart  with  chalk  only,  which  on  the  poor  boxes  remaineth.  This  box,  with  another  containing 
nmilar  needes,  were  embezzled.  One  great  bladder  with  about  4  pound  weight,  of  a  very  sweetish  thing, 
like  a  brownish  pura  iu  it,  artificially  prepared  by  thirty  times  purifybg  of  it,  hath  more  than  I  could  well 
afford  him  for  100  crownes  ;  as  may  be  proved  by  witnesses  yet  living. 

** To  these  he  adds  his  three  Laboratories,  *  serving  for  Pyrotechnia,*—- which  he  got  together  aftci 
twe  ty  years  labor.  *  All  wliich  furniture  and  provision,  and  many  things  already  prepared,  is  unduly 
made  away  from  me  by  sundry  meanes,  and  a  tew  spoiled  or  broken  vessels  remain,  nardly  worth  40 
■hillings.'  But  one  feature  more  iu  poor  Dee's  character — and  that  is,  his  unparalleled  serenity  and  KOod 
nature  under  the  most  griping  misfortunes — remains  to  be  described  :  and  then  we  may  take  farewell  of  him 
with  aching  hearts. 

**In  the  40th  chapter,  speaking  of  the  wretched  poverty  of  himself  and  family  (*  having  not  one  penny  of 
certain  fee,  revenue,  stipend,  or  pension,  either  left  him  or  restored  unto  him')— Dee  says  that  *he  has 
been  constrained  now  and  then  to  send  parcels  of  his  little  furniture  of  plate  to  pawn  upon  usury  y  and 
that  did  he  so  oft  till  no  more  could  be  sent  After  the  same  manner  went  his  wive's  jewels  of  gold,  rings, 
bracelets,  chains,  and  other  their  rarities,  under  the  thraldom  of  the  usurer's  gripes  :'  till  mm  plus  was 
written  upon  the  boxes  at  home. 

**  In  the  11th  chapter,  he  anticipates  the  dreadful  lot  of  being  brought  *  to  the  stepping  out  of  doors  (his 
bouse  being  sold).  He.  and  his,  with  bottles  and  walleU  furnished,  to  become  wanderers  as  homisli 
vagabonds ;  or,  as  banished  men,  to  forsake  the  kingdom  !*  Againe :  *  with  bloody  tears  of  heart,  he,  and 
his  wife,  their  seven  children,  and  their  servants,  (seventeen  of  them  in  all)  did  that  day  make  their  petition 
unto  their  honors,  &c.  Can  human  misery  be  sharper  than  this— and  to  be  the  lot  of  a  philosopher  and 
biblionuniac  ?    Hut  Veviet  Felicius  .^vum.'^— Bibliomania,  p.  347—349. 

t  "  In  his  edition  of  John  Confrat.  Monach.  de.  rebus,  gestis  GUston.,  vol.  ii,  where  twelve  chapters 
(from  whence  the  above  note  is  narty  taken)  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  our  philosopher's  travels  and 
hardships.*^    Bibliomania,  y.  343.  note. 

^  Vide  Tbealrum  Chemicum,  p  4P1. 
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above  the  sobriety  befiUiog  so  mysterious  a  Philosopber.     He  gave  away  in  goldwyer  rings,  al 
Ibe  marriage  of  one  of  bis  Maid-servenls,  to  ibe  value  of  four  tbousand  pounds. — 

*'  Come  we  now  to  bis  sad  catastrophe.  Indeed,  the  curious  bad  observed,  ibat  in  tbe  Scheme 
of  bis  Nativity,  not  onely  the  Dragons-tail  was  ready  to  promote  abusive  aspersions  against  bim  (to 
which  living  and  dead  he  hath  been  subject)  but  also  something  malignant  appears  posiled  in 
Aquarius,  which  hath  inOuence  on  tbe  leggs,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass.  For  being  twice 
imprisoned  (for  what  misdemeanor  I  Itnow  not)  by  Radulpbus  the  Emperor,  he  endeavoured  to 
escape  out  of  an  high  window,  and  tying  his  sheets  together  to  let  bim  down,  fell  (being  a  weighly 
man)  and  bralie  bis  legg,  whereof  be  died,  1595.''  * 

It  appears,  however,  from  other  sources,  that  the  trouble  to  which  Kelly  was 
put,  consisted  in  losing  his  ears  on  the  pillory  in  Lancashire ;  that  the  credulity 
of  the  age  had  allotted  him  the  post  of  descryer,  or  seer  of  visions  to  Dee,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Germany,  and  that  one  of  his  offices,  under  this  appointment, 
was  to  watch  and  report  the  gesticulations  of  the  spirits  whom  his  superior  had 
fixed  and  compelled  to  appear  in  a  talisman  or  stone,  which  very  stone,  we  are 
informed,  is  now  in  the  Strawberry-hill  collection,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 
iDnely  polished  mass  of  canal  coal  I  His  knighthood  was  the  reward  of  a  promise 
to  assist  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  the  Second,  in  his  search  after  the  phiosopher*s 
«tone ;  and  the  discovery  of  his  deceptive  practices  led  him  to  a  prison,  from  which 
it  is  said  Elizabeth,  to  whom  a  piece  of  the  transmuted  warming-pan  had  been 
Bent,  had  tempted  him  to  make  that  escape  which  terminated  in  his  death. -[* 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  cabalistic  and  alchemical  Magi  in  the  days  of  our 
Virgin  Queen ;  men,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  (iosscssed 
of  super-human  power,  and  who,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion, and  the  exposure  of  their  art  by  some  choice  spirits  of  their  own,  and  the 
immediately  subsequent  period,  among  whom  Ben  Jonson,  as  the  author  of  the 
Alchemist,  stands  pre-eminent,  continued  for  near  a  century  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
and  delude  the  expectations  of  the  publlc4 

The  delineation  of  Prospero,  the  noblest  conception  of  the  Magic  character 
which  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  ])oct,  is  founded  upon  a  distinction  which  was 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  several  professors  of  this  mysterious  science.  They 
were  separated,  in  fact,  into  two  great  orders ;  into  those  who  commanded  the 
service  of  superior  intelligences,  and  into  those  who,  by  voluntary  compact,  en- 
tered into  a  league  with,  or  submitted  to  be  the  instruments  of  these  powers. 
Under  the  first  were  ranked  Magicians,  who  were  again  classed  into  higher  or  in- 
ferior, according  to  the  extent  of  the  control  which  they  exerted  over  the  invisible 
world;  the  former  possessing  an  authority  over  celestial,  as  well  as  infernal 
spirits.  Under  the  second  were  included  Necromancers  and  Wizards,  who,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  temporary  power,  subjected  themselves,  Hke  the  Witch,  to  Anal 
perdition. 

Of  the  highest  class  of  the  first  order  was  Prospero,  one  of  those  Magicians  or 
Conjurors  who,  as  Reginald  Scot  observes,  **  professed  the  art  which  some  sound 
divines  affirmed  to  be  more  honest  and  lawful  than  necromancie,  which  is  called 
Theurgie;  wherein  they  worke  by  good  angels.*'  §  Accordingly,  we  find  Prospero 
operating  upon  inferior  agents,  upon  elves,  demons,  and  goblins,  through  the 
medium  of  Ariel,  a  spirit  too  delicate  and  good  to  ''act  abhorred  commands,*'  but 
who  ''  answered  his  best  pleasure,"  and  was  subservient  to  his  ''strong bidding." 

Shakspeare  has  very  properly  given  to  the  exterior  of  Prospero,  several  of  the 
adjuncts  and  costume  of  the  popular  magician.    Much  virtue  was  inherent  in  his 

«  WorthieR  of  Enftland,  P.  III.  p.  172. 

+  Vide  WeaTer*!*  Funeral  MonumcnUi,  Pv46,  and  Wood's  Athene  Oxoo.  vol.  i.  col.  279 

I  In  what  estimation  Kelly  was  held  in  lo62,  is  evident  from  the  opinion  of  Fuller,  who  closef  hit  aceomU 
of  this  daring  impostor  with  the  following  sentence  :—**  If  his  pride  and  prodigalitpr  were  severed  froB  lua« 
be  would  remain  a  |)erson,  on  other  accounts^  for  his  industry  and  experience  m  practical  Philosophy, 
worthy  recommendation  to  posterity."  Worthies,  p.  174. 

That  Shakspeare  was  exempt  from  the  astrological  mania  of  his  age,  we  learn  from  his  fbuitccalk 
iOnnet. 

§  Discoveric  of  Witchcraft,  book  xv.  chap.  42.  p.  466.  ' 
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very  garments ;  tod  Scot  his,  in  many  instances,  particularised  their  fashion. 
A  pyramidal  cap,  a  robe  furred  with  fox-skins,  a  girdle  three  inches  in  breadth, 
and  inscribed  with  cabalistic  characters,  shoes  of  russet  leather,  and  unscabbarded 
swords,  formed  the  usual  dress ;  but,  on  peculiar  occasions,  certain  deviations 
were  necessary;  thus,  in  one  instance,  wo  arc  told  the  Magician  must  be  habited 
in  **  clean  white  cloathes;**  that  his  girdle  must  be  made  of  **  a  drie  thong  of  a 
lion*8  or  of  a  liart's  skin  ;'  that  he  must  have  a  '*brest-plate  of  virginc  parch- 
ment, sowed  upon  a  piece  of  new  linnen,"  and  inscribed  with  certain  figures; 
and  likewise,  *^  a  bright  knife  that  was  never  occupied,**  covered  with  characters 
on  both  sides,  and  with  which  he  is  to  '*  make  the  circle,  called  Salomon's 
circle." 

Our  poet  has,  therefore,  laid  much  stress  on  these  seeming  minutiae,  and  we 
find  him,  in  the  second  scene  of  The  Tempest,  absolutely  asserting,  that  the 
essence  of  the  art  existed  in  the  robe  of  Prospcro,  who,  addressing  his  daughter, 
says, — 

■  •*  Lend  thy  hand. 

And  pluck  my  magic  garment  rrom  me.-— So  ;  {La ft  doum  hU  mamiU. 

Lib  there  my  art/' 

A  similar  importance  is  assigned  to  his  staffer  wand  ;  for  he  tells  Ferdinand, — 

"  I  can  here  disarm  Ibee  with  this  stick, 

And  make  thy  wespon  drop  :"  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

and,  when  he  abjures  the  practice  of  magic,  one  of  the  requisites  is,  to  **  break 
his  staff,**  and  to 

*^  Bary  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth/'  Act  y.  sc.  \. 

But  the  more  immediate  instruments  of  power  were  Books,  through  whose 
assistance  spells  and  adjurations  were  usually  performed.  Reginald  Scot,  speaking 
of  the  traffickers  in  Magic  of  his  time,  says, — 

*' These  conjurors  carrie  about  at  this  dale,  books  intituled  under  the  names  or  Adam,  Abel, 
Tobie,  and  Enoch ;  which  Enoch  Ihcy  repute  the  most  divine  fellow  in  such  matters.  They  have 
also  among  them  bookes  that  they  saie  Abraham,  Aaron,  and  Salomon  made.  They  have  bookes 
of  Zacharie,  Paule,  Honorius,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Jeremic,  Albert,  and  Thomas :  also  of  the 
angels,  Riziel,  Ilazacl,  and  Raphael."  * 

Books  are,  consequently,  represented  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Prosperous 
influence  over  the  spiritual  world.     He  himself  declares, — 


"HI  to  my  hook; 


For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  muKt  I  perform 

Much  business  appertaining;"  Actiii.  sc.  1. 

and,  on  relinquishing  his  art,  he  says,  that 

"  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book ;"  Act  v.  bc.  1. 

whilst  Caliban,  conspiring  against  the  life  of  his  benefactor,  tells  Stephano,  that, 
before  he  attempts  to  destroy  him,  he  must 

—  "  Remember, 


First  to  possess  his  boots ;  for  without  them 

He*8  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command.'*  Act  iii.  sc.  8. 

Though  we  perceive  the  effect  of  Prospero's  spells,  the  mode  by  which  they 
are  wrought  does  not  appear;  we  are  only  told  that  silence  is  necessary  to  their 
success : — 


"  Hush,  and  be  mute, 


Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.''  Act  iv.  sc.  9. 


'  Discoverie  of  Witchcnfl,  p.  4&\. 
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He  afterwards  assures  us,  that  his  ''  charms  crack  not/'  and  that  his  **  spirits 
ohey  ;**  and,  in  one  instance,  lie  commissions  Ariel  to  *' untie  the  spell*'  in  which 
he  had  bound  Caliban  and  his  companions. 

It  is  probable  that  any  attempt  to  represent  the  forms  of  adjuration  and  en- 
chantment would  have  been  cither  too  ludicrous  or  too  profane  for  the  purposes 
of  the  poet.  In  the  one  instance,  the  mysterious  solemnity  of  the  scene  would 
have  been  destroyed ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  serious  feelings  of  the  spectator  might 
have  been  shocked;  at  least,  such  are  the  results  of  the  mind  of  the  reader,  in 
perusing  the  numerous  specimens  of  adjuration  in  the  Gfteenth  book  of  Scot's  Dis- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft.  One  of  these,  as  including  an  example  of  the  then  fashion- 
able mode  of  conjuration,  that  of  fixing  the  spirit  in  a  beryl,  glass,  or  stone, 
according  to  the  practice  of  Dee  and  Kelly,  shall  be  given ;  omitting,  however,  all 
those  invocations  and  addresses  which,  by  a  frequent  use  of  names  and  phrases 
the  most  hallowed  and  sacred,  must,  on  such  occasions,  prove  alike  indecorous 
and  disgusting.  The  adjuration  in  question  is  termed  by  Scot,  **  an  experiment 
of  the  dead,"  or,  "  conjuring  for  a  dead  spirit:"  it  commences  in  the  following? 
manner,  and  terminates  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  good  and  beautiful  spirit 
of  the  fairy  tribe ;  and  such  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  process  through 
which  Prospero  procured  the  obedience  and  ministration  of  Ariel,  for  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  that  *'  graves"  at  his  *'  command" 

"  Have  waked  their  sleepers;  oped  and  let  them  forth/' 

*'  First  fttst  and  praie  three  dales,  and  absteine  thee  from  all  filthinesse  ;  go  to  one  that  is  new 
buried,  such  a  one  as  killed  himseirc,  or  destroicd  himself  wilfullie  :  or  else  get  thee  promise  of 
one  that  shall  be  hanged,  and  let  him  sweare  an  olh  to  thee,  after  his  bodie  is  dead,  that  his  spirit 
Shalt  come  to  thee,  and  doe  thee  true  service,  at  thy  commandements,  in  all  dales,  houres,  and 
minutes.  And  let  no  persons  see  thy  doings,  but  thy  fellow.  And  about  eleven  o  clocke  in  the 
night,  go  to  Ihe  place  where  he  was  buried,  and  sale  with  a  bold  faith  and  hartie  desire,  to  have  the 
spirit  come  that  thou  dost  call  for,  thy  fellow  having  a  candle  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  band 
a  christall  stone,  and  saic  these  words  following,  the  maisler  having  a  hazell  wand  in  his  right  hand, 
and  these  names — written  thereupon,  Tetragrammatoo  -j-  Adonay  -|~  Craton.  Then  strike 
three  strokes  on  the  ground,  and  sale,  Arise,  Arise,  Arise ! — 

'*  The  maister  standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  his  fellow  having  in  bis  hands  the  candle  and 
the  stone,  mustbe^in  the  conjuration  as  followelh,  and  the  spirit  will  appeare  to  you  in  the  christall 
stone,  in  a  faire  furme  of  a  child  of  twelve  yeares  of  age.  And  when  he  is  in,  feele  the  stone,  and 
it  will  be  hot ;  and  fcare  nothing,  for  he  or  shee  will  shew  manie  delusions,  to  drive  you  from 
your  worke.     Feare  tiod,  but  feare  him  not." 

Then  follows  a  long  conjuration  to  constrain  the  appearance  of  the  spirit,  which 
being  effected,  another  is  pronounced  to  compel  him  to  fetch  the   "  fairie  Sibylia." 

**  This  done,  go  to  a  place  fast  by,  and  in  a  faire  parlor  or  chamber,  make  a  circle  with 
chalke  ; — aud  make  another  circle  for  the  fairie  Sibylia  to  appeare  in,  foure  footefrom  the  circle 
thou  art  in,  and  mal<e  no  names  therein,  nor  cast  anic  holie  thing  therein,  but  make  a  circle 
round  with  chalke ;  and  let  the  maister  and  his  fellowe  sit  downe  in  the  Orst  circle,  the  maister 
having  the  booke  in  his  hand,  his  fellow  having  the  christall  stone  in  his  right  hand,  looking  in 
the  stone  when  the  fairie  dooth  appeare.** 

The  fairie  Sibylia  is  then  seventimes  cited  to  appear  : — '*  1  conjure  thee  Sibylia,  O  gentle 
virgine  of  fairies,  by  all  the  angels  of  ^  and  their  characters  and  vertues,  and  by  all  the  spirits 
of  ^  and  9  and  their  characters  and  vertues,  and  by  all  the  characters  that  l>e  in  the  firmament, 
and  by  the  king  and  queene  of  fairies,  and  their  vertues,  and  by  the  faith  and  obedience  which 
thou  bearest  unto  them, — 1  conjure  thee,  O  blessed  and  beautifuli  virgine,  by  all  the  riali  words 
aforesaid  ;  i  conjure  thee  Sibylla,  by  all  their  vertues  to  appeare  in  that  circle  before  me  visible,  in 
the  forme  and  shape  of  a  beautifuli  woman  in  a  bright  and  white  vesture,  adorned  and  garnished 
most  faire,  and  to  appeare  to  me  quicklie  without  deceipt  or  tarrieng,  and  that  thon  faile  not  t«i 
fulfill  my  will  and  desire  effectuallic.'' 

The  spirit  in  the  christall  stone  having  produced  Sibylia  within  the  circle,  she  is  bound  to 
appear  <*  at  all  times  visiblie.  as  the  conjuration  of  words  leadelh,  written  in  the  booke,**  and 
the  ceremony  is  wound  up  in  the  subsequent  terms  :•— "  1  conjure  thee  Sibylla,  O  blened  virgine 
of  fairies,  by  the  king  and  qnccne  of  fairies,  and  by  their  vcrliies,— to  give  roe  good  connscU  at 
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«n  Umef ,  and  to  come  by  treasures  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  all  other  things  that  Is  to  doo  me 
pleasure,  and  to  fulfill  my  will,  without  any  deceipt  or  tarrieng ;  nor  yet  that  thou  shalt  have 
loie  power  of  my  hodle  or  soule,  earthlie  or  ghostlie,  not  yet  to  perish  so  much  of  my  iMKlie  as 
one  baire  of  my  head.  1  conjure  thee  Sibylla  by  all  the  riall  words  aforesaid,  and  by  their  ver- 
tues  and  powers,  I  charge  and  bind  thee  by  the  tertue  thereof,  to  be  ot>edient  unto  me,  and  to 
all  Ibe  words  aforesaid,  and  this  bond  to  stand  betweene  thee  and  me,  upon  peine  of  everlasting 
I,  Fiat,jiai,Jiat.    Amen.* 


F-  I  '  I  '  I   ^  I  I  n  I 


The  Sibylla  of  this  incantation  was,  therefore,  in  origin,  form,  manners,  and 
potency,  very  much  assimilated  to  the  Ariel  of  our  author's  Tempest,  being 
gentle,  beautiful,  yet  possessing  great  influence,  and  exerting  high  authority  over 
numerous  inferior  essences  and  powers.  Thus  the  spirits  employed  by  Prospero 
were  subservient  to  Ariel,  and  under  his  immediate  direction,  partly  by  his  own 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  elemental  existences,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  Prospero.f 

The  orders  of  spirits  constituting  the  miraculous  machinery  of  The  Tempest 
are  in  Hamlet  ranged  under  four  heads. 


**  Id  sea  or  tire,  in  earth  or  air," — 


a  distribution  which,  though  seeming  naturally  to  spring  from  the  usual  nomen- 
clature of  the  elements,  was  not  the  division  generally  adopted ;  for  Scot,  detail- 
ing the  opinion  of  Psellus  '^De  Operatione  Demonum,"  classes  the  elementary 
spirits  under  six  heads,  by  the  addition  of  subterranean  spirits  and  spirits  of 
darkness,  ''subterranei  et  lucifugi ;"  and  the  Talmudists  and  Platonists  add  to 
these,  solar,  lunar,  and  stellar  spirits  ;  but  our  poet  was  probably  influenced  in 
his  enumeration,  by  the  perusal  of  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  who  tells  us,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind,  that  *'  spirites  are  divided 
one  from  another,  that  some  are  called  flrie,  some  earthly,  some  airie,  some 
watrie.  Heereupon  those  foure  rivers  in  Hell  arc  sayd  to  be  of  divers  natures, 
to  wit,  Phlegethon  flrie,  Cocytus  airie,  Styx  watrye,  Acheron  earthly.'*  :|^  We  art) 
the  more  inclined  |to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  facility  of  such  a  classiflcation,  because  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  a  prior 
part  of  this  book,  the  germ  of  Caliban's  generation  may  be  detected. 

<<  Incubus,"  observes  this  commentator  on  Bartholome,  **  doth  infest  and  trouble  women,  and 
SucGubus  doth  infest  men,  by  the  which  wordes  (taken  from  Augustine  ''  De  Civitate  Dei")  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  godly,  chast,  and  honest  minded,  are  not  free  from  this  gross  subjection, 
although  more  commonly  the  dishonest  are  molested  therewith.  Some  hold  opinion,  that  Marline 
in  the  time  of  Vortigern  king  of  great  Britaine  470  yeres  before  Christ,  was  borne  afler  this  man- 
ner. Hieronimus  Cardanus  in  bis  tretise  De  rebut  contra  naiuranij  secmcs  to  be  of  opinion 
that  spirits  or  divells  may  beget  and  conceive  but  not  alter  y*  common  manner,  yet  he  recileth 
a  storie  of  a  young  damoisell  of  Scotland  which  was  got  with  child  of  an  inchaunted  divell,  think- 
ing that  he  had  bene  a  fayre  young  man  which  had  layen  with  hir,  whereupon  she  brought  foorth 
ao  deformed  a  monster,  that  be  feared  the  beholders."  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the 
spirits  thus  procreating  are  not  of  a  "  sublill  Materia,"  "  but  a  more  grose  and  earthie  cause,  as 
NymphsB,  Dryades,  Hobgoblins,  and  Fairies,*'  adding,  that  two  instances  of  such  connection, 
'*  it  is  no  straunge  secret  to  disclose,"  had  taken  place  "  In  fewe  yeares  heere  in  Englande."  $ 

We  find  Prospero,  in  fact,  employing  these  four  classes  of  spirits  in  succession, 
but  in  every  instance,  through  the  immediate  or  remote  agency  of  Ariel.  Those 
of  fire  are  thus  described : — 

*  DiiKsovcrie  of  Witchcraft,*p.  401,  402, 404-407. 
t  **  Go,"  lays  Prospero,  addretung  Arid, 


**  Go,  bring  the  rabble, 


0*€r  whom  I  give  ihe9  power,  here,  to  this  place.**  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

%  ^  Batmaa  uppoo  Bartholome,  llii  Booke,  De  Proprietatibua  Rerum,**  &c.  folio,  1582,  p.  1GB.  col.  4.  - 
He  tell*  ua,  however,  ia  another  jilace.  tliat  **  in  the  region  of  the  Hiiiiun,  the  Hpiritn  of  the  siiiuic  arc  of  iimrc 
force  than  the  rett.  In  the  region  ot  the  moone,  those  spirites  of  the  moone,  and  no  of  the  rvNidue.  ** 
P,  170,  col.  4. 

$  BatflMui  uppOD  Bartholome,  p.  84.  col.  3,  4. 
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M  M 


Now  on  the  beak. 


Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 

1  flam*d  amazement :  Sometimes,  Vd  divide,'*  &c.  Act  i.  sc.  8. 

The  spirits  of  the  water  are  divided  into  sea-nymphs,  or  elves  of  brooks  and 
standing  lakes.     Under  the  first  of  these  characters  they  are  most  exquisit^^l 
introduced  as  solacing  Ferdinand,  after  the  terrors  of  his  shipwreck: — 

^  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands  : 
Gourt*8ied  when  you  have,  and  kissM, 

(The  wild  waves  whist,) 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear." 

Nothing,  indeed,  canTbe  more  appropriately  wild  than  the  imagery  of  the  ens*  '  .^ 
song,  which  arrests  the  ear  of  Ferdinand  whilst  he  is  uttering  his  astonishment 
at  the  previous  melody : — 

^  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suflTer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nympks  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell.  * 

Well  may  Ferdinand  exclaim,  **  This  is  no  mortal  business  I " 

The  spirits  of  earth,  or  goblins,  were  usually  employed  by  Prospero  as  instru- 
ments of  punishment.  Thus  Caliban,  apprehensive  of  chastisement  for  bringing 
in  his  wood  too  slowly,  gives  us  a  fearful  detail  of  their  inflictions: — 


'*  His  spirits  hear  me— 


For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 

Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 

And  after  bite  me ;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 

Do  hiss  me  into  madness."  Act  ii.  sc.  8. 

They  are  afterwards  commissioned,  in  the  shape  of  hounds,  to  hunt  this  hag-born 
monster,  and  his  friends  Trinculo  and  Stephano,  Prospero  telling  Ariel, — 

*<  Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions  ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'mounUin.*'  Act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

Lastly,  the  spirits  of  air,  as  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  refined  nature,  are 
appointed  by  our  magician  to  personate,  under  the  direction  of  Ariel,  a  "niost 
majestic  vision ;"  "  spirits,"  says  their  great  task-master, 


**  which  by  mine  art 


I  have  from  their  confines  caU'd  to  enact 

My  present  fancies;"  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

and  which,  on  the  fading  of  this  "  unsubstantial  pageant,"  melt  "into  air,  into 
thin  air." 

It  appears,  also,  that  these  ethereal  forms  were  occupied  night  and  day  in  chant- 
ing the  most  delicious  melodies,  or  in  suggesting  the  most  delightful  dreams.  The 
isle,  says  Caliban, 


**  is  Aill  of  noises. 


Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not"  &e.— Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


•  Act  i.  sc.  2.— This  song  has  been  admiiably  imitated  by  Kirke  White  in  the  opening  of  his  fine  ffa^- 
neat,  entided  «•  The  Danoe  of  the  ConsuropUves,"— Vol.  i.  p.  M6.  1st  edit. 
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But  of  the  filmy  texture,  the  tiny  dimensionSy  tnd  biry  recreations  of  these 
gant  beings,  we  have  the  most  eiquisite  description  in  the  song  which  the  poet 
its  into  the  mouth  of  Ariel  on  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  freedom: — 

**  Wbere  the  bee  racks,  there  rack  I ; 
'.  *»  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie : 

^  There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 
After  sammer  mer  rily : 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough."  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

That  all  these  elementary  spirits  were  agents  only  on  compulsion,  and  their 
jbedience  the  result  solely  of  magic  power,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  Ariel, 
dn^  t^c  language  of  Caliban ;  the  former  repeatedly  asking  for  liberty,  and  the 
'  {tit:,  declaring,  that  **'  they  all  do  hate  him,  as  rootedly  as  I.*' 

It  is  equally  clear,  from  various  parts  of  this  play,  that  each  class  had  a  period 
prescribed  for  its  operations:  thus  Prospero  threatens  Caliban,  that 


-"  urchins   .; 


Shall  for  that  vast  of  night  that  may  work, 

All  exercise  on  thee ;  '*  Acl  i.  sc.  2. 

and,  in  invoking  the  various  elves,  he  speaks  of  those 

**  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  ;*"  Act  v.  sc.  I. 

a  doctrine  which  is  still  more  minutely  expressed  in  other  dramas  of  our  poet« 
In  Hamlet,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that,  at  **  the  crowing  of  the  cock,'* 

^  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  ;**  Act  i.  sc.  I. 

and  in  King  Lear,  that  the  foul  '*  fiend  Flibbertigibbet  begins  at  curfew,  and 
walks  till  the  first  cock."     Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

One  principal  reason  for  the  rehictancy  expressed  by  Ariel  and  his  associates 
was,  that  they  were  driven,  by  the  irresistible  control  of  the  magician,  to  perform 
deeds  often  alien  to  their  dispositions,  and  to  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
were  either  partially  or  totally  inadequate,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  utterly 
averse.  We  accordiniiily  find  Prospero,  in  his  celebrated  invocation  to  these 
various  ministers  of  his  art,  addressing  them  in  a  tone  of  high  authority ;  '*by 
*your*  aid,"  he  exclaims. 


'*  (Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  1  have  be-dimm*d 
The  noon-tide  sun,  calPd  forth  the  mutinous  winds,*^  &c. 


Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 


Tilis  is  a  passage,  in  which,  with  its  immediately  preceding  context,  Shakspeare 
has''been  indebted,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  to  (iolding*s  translation  of  the 
Medea  of  Ovid;  having  c>idently,  in  many  parts,  adopted  the  very  language  of 
that  version.  But  it  is  also  strictly  conformable  to  the  powers  with  which  the 
magicians  of  his  own  day  were  invested. 

*'  These,"  says  Scot,  *'  dealc  wilh  no  inferior  causes:  these  fetch  divels  out  of  hell,  and  angels 
out  of  heaven ;  these  raise  up  what  bodies  they  list,  though  they  were  dead,  buried,  and  rotten 
long  before ;  and  fetch  soules  out  of  heaven  or  hell. — These,  1  saie,  take  upon  them  also  the 
raising  of  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and  to  doo  as  much  as  God  himselve  can  doo.  These  arc 
no  small  fooles,  they  go  not  to  worke  with  a  baggage  tode,  or  a  rat,  as  witches  doo ;  but  with  i 
kind  of  majestic,  and  wilh  autborillc  they  call  up  by  name,  and  have  at  their  commandement 
— divells,  who  have  under  them,  as  their  ministers,  a  great  multitude  of  legions  of  petty  divels.^ 
P.  377. 

We  may  finally  remark,  that  over  the  popular  creed  relative  to  the  Art  of 
Magic,  and  wliich,  as  detailed  in  the  common  books  and  traditions  on  the  sub- 
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jccty  presents  us  with  little  but  what  is  either  ridiculous  or  revolting,  Shakspeare 
has  exerted  a  species  of  enchantment  which  infinitely  surpasses  that  of  the  most 
profound  Magi  of  classic  or  of  Gothic  lore;  eliciting  from  materials  equally  crude, 
gigantic,  and  extravagant,  the  elements  of  beauty,  subHmity,  and  awful  wonder ; 
and  unfolding  such  a  picture  of  what  may  be  conceived  within  the  reach  of  human 
skill  and  science,  and  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  poetry  in  his  glimpses  of  the 
spiritual  world,  that  while  we  are  spell-struck  by  the  creations  of  a  fancy  beyond 
all  others  glowing  and  romantic,  we  yet  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence,  and  bow 
before  the  throne  of  Nature. 

34.  Othello:  1612.  Mr.  Malonc  has  assigned  the  composition  of  this  play  to 
the  year  1611,  though,  as  he  confesses,  with  Httle  satisfaction  to  himself,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dr.  Warburton  having  considered  the  following  passage,  in  the  third 
act  of  this  play,  as  an  allusion  to  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Baronets,  created 
by  James  the  First,  in  1611  : — 

'*  the  hearts  of  old  gave  hands, 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts.'* 

The  baronets,  remarks  Warburton,  *'  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms,  of 
a  hand  gules  in  an  escutcheon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that 
this  was  the  new  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our  author." 

That  the  text  contains  a  sly  allusion  to  the  new  heraldry  of  hands  in  \hv 
baronefs  arms,  there  cannot,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  justly  observed,  bo  a  doubt;*  but, 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Malone*s  chronology.  Dr.  Warburton  was  mistaken  as  to 
ihG  period  of  the  grant  of  arms,  Mr.  Chalmers  having  clearly  proved,  that  '*  tho 
additional  armorial  bearing,  of  the  bloody  hand,  was  not  given  by  the  patent 
of  creation. — But  the  King,  wishing  to  ampliate  his  favour  towards  the  baronets, 
granted  them,  by  a  second  patent,  dated  the  28th  of  May,  1612,  among  other 
pre-eminences,  '  the  arms  of  Ulster,  that  is,  in  a  field  argent,  a  hand  geules,  or  a 
bloudie  hand.'  *'f 

Now,  as  we  have  it  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Vertue's  MS.,  that 
Othello  was  acted  at  court  early  in  the  year  1613,  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that  Mr.  Chalmers's  discovery  would  have  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the  epoch 
which  we  have  chosen.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  not  the  case ;  for, 
finding  lago,  in  the  subsequent  act,  remarking  to  Othello,  in  reference  to  Desde- 
mona,  *'  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend,"  he  im- 
mediately disputes  the  testimony  of  Vertue,  which  had  been  allowed  in  every 
other  instance,  and  because  a  clamour  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  patents  of  monopoly,  in  May,  1614,  places  Othello  in  this  very  year,  when, 
but  three  pages  before,  he  had  spoken  of  "  the  audience"  knowing  "from  their 
feelings,  how  much  vexation  had  arisen  from  the  patents  of  monopoly,  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  had  so  frequently  granted  ;"  and  referring,  in 
a  note,  to  a  declaration  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  tells  them,  "  if  you  make  a  penal  statute,  the  Queen  will  dispense  with  it,  and 
grant  a  patent  with  a  non  obstante." 

Convinced  that  an  allusion  so  indeterminate,  and  which  might  have  been  as 
much  relished  by  an  audience  before,  as  after,  the  year  1614,  ought  not  to  weigli 
against  a  positive  and  respectable  testimony,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  belief  that  Othello  was  w  ritten  in  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  28th  of 
May,  1612,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1613. 

The  tragedy  of  Othello,  certainly  one  of  the  first-rate  productions  of  its  author, 
is  yet,  in  our  opinion,  inferior,  in  point  of  originality  and  poetic  wealth,  to  Mac- 
beth, to  Lear,  to  Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest,  though  superior,  perhaps,  to  every 
other  play.  It  is,  without  doubt,  an  unrivalled  representation  of  the  passion  of 
jealousy,  in  all  its  stages  and  effects  ;  but  the  incidents,  if  we  except  the  catas- 
trophe,* are  pretty  closely  copied  from  the  novel  of  "GiraldiCinthio,"  who,  a»«  Mr. 

*  Illustrations  of  Shaki^pcare,  toI.  ii  p.  370.  t  Supiilvmcntal  Apology,  j).  4GU. 
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Stoevens  has  observed,  '^  supplied  our  author  with  a  regular  and  circumstantial 
outline."  It  has  also  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
'*the  characters  of  lago,  Desdemona,  and  Cassio,  are  taken  from  Cinthio  with 
scarcely  a  shade  of  difference ; "  a  declaration,  however,  which,  with  respect  to 
Desdemona,  cannot  be  admitted  without  great  qualification  ;  for  with  what  beauty, 
pith  what  pathetic  impressiveness,  is  her  part  filled  up,  when  compared  with  the 
sketch  of  the  Italian  novelist  I  We  must  also  recollect,  that  although  the  inci- 
lents  in  which  Othello  is  concerned  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  productions,  the 
character  of  the  Moor  has  no  prototype  in  Cinthio,  but  is  exclusively  the  pro- 
jerty  of  Shakspeare. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  criticism  which  was  probably  ever  passed  on  the 
;eneral  cast  and  execution  of  Othello,  has  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Steevens. 
'  Should  readers,"  says  this  gentleman,  *' who  are  alike  conversant  with  the  ap- 
)ropriate  excellencies  of  poetry  and  painting,  pronounce  on  the  reciprocal  merits 
>f  these  great  productions  (Othello  and  Macbeth),  I  must  suppose  they  would 
lescribo  them  as  of  different  pedigrees.  They  would  add,  that  one  was  of  the  school 
>f  Raphael,  the  other  from  that  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  that  if  the  steady  Sopho- 
cles and  Virgil  should  have  decided  in  favour  of  Othello,  the  renionstraoces  of 
he  daring  iEschylus  and  Homer  w^ould  have  claimed  laurel  for  Macbeth." 

That  Othello,  being  more  regular  in  the  construction  of  its  fable  than  Macbeth, 
might,  on  that  account,  be  preferred  by  Sophocles  and  Virgil,  will  readily  be  grant- 
xl ;  but  that  it  has,  in  its  general  style  of  composition,  any  pretensions  to  be  class- 
h1  as  a  production  of  the  school  of  RafTaclle,  the  leading  features  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are,  in  conception,  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace,  and  in 
execution,  correctness  of  drawing  and  purity  of  taste,  is  an  imagination  alike  extra- 
vagant and  unfounded.  Were  we  disposed  to  carry  on  the  allusion  to  the  art  of 
painting,  it  might  be  said  with  a  much  greater  approximation  to  truth,  that  this 
very  impressive  drama  was  designed  in  the  school  of  Spagnuoletto,  and  tinted  in 
that  of  Rembrandt;  the  dark  strong  manner  of  the  former,  and  the  bold  pencil 
ind  distinct  colouring  of  the  latter,  being  infinitely  more  analogous  to  the  strength 
of  its  characterisation,  and  the  forcible  and  often  contrasted  tone  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  opposed  in  structure,  or  contrasted  in  man- 
ner, more  partaking  of  the  rapid  transition  of  light  and  shade  which  dis- 
tinguish the  school  of  Rembrandt,  than  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
From  the  one  we  involuntarily  retire,  appalled  by  the  storm  of  vindictive  passion 
which  agitates  his  breast;  while  the  other,  all  tenderness,  gentleness,  and  humi- 
lity, is  entwined  about  our  hearts  by  the  most  fascinating  ties  of  simplicity  and 
spotless  purity.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  picture  is,  nevertheless,  gloomy  and 
terrific  in  the  extreme,  and  the  denouement  such,  as  not  even  Spagnuoletto, 
though  remarkable  for  the  direful  nature  of  his  subjects,  has  ever  exceeded. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  In  the 
rlelineation  of  Othello,  of  which  the  painter  just  mentioned  had  no  conception ; 
for  though  in  his  jealousy  he  is  sensual  and  ferocious,  apart  from  this  horrid 
phrenzy  which  burns  within  him  quenchless  as  the  fervors  of  his  native  climate, 
he  exhibits  many  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  humanity,  being  open,  magnanimous, 
and  brave,  confiding,  grateful,  and  affectionate;  and,  considering  the  subtlety 
with  which  his  suspicions  are  fostered  and  inflamed,  he  becomes  at  length,  from 
the  intensity  of  his  sufTerings,  an  object  both  of  pity  and  admiration. 

lago,  the  artful  instrument  of  his  ruin,  the  most  cool  and  malignant  villain 
which  the  annals  of  inquity  have  ever  recorded,  would,  from  the  detestation  which 
accompanies  his  every  action,  be  utterly  insupportable  in  the  representation,  were 
it  not  for  the  talents,  for  the  skill  and  knowl^ge  in  the  springs  and  principles  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  which  he  constantly  displays,  and  which,  fortunately 
for  the  moral  of  the  scene,  while  they  excite  and  keep  alive  an  eager  interest  and 
curiosity,  shield  him  not  from  our  abhorrence  and  couden\\i«^\<cs\i. 
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Amid  this  whirlwind  and  commotion  of  haired  and  revenge,  the  modest,  the 
artless,  the  unsuspicious  Desdemona,  seems,  in  the  soothing  but  transient  influence 
which  she  exerts,  like  an  evening  star,  that  beams  lovely,  for  a  moment,  on  the 
dark  heavings  of  the  tempest,  and  then  is  lost  for  ever  1 

35.  Twelfth  Night  :  1613.  When  Mr.  Malone  adopted  the  following  pas- 
sage,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  assignment 
of  this  play  to  the  year  1614,  he  appears  to  have  been  easily  and  egregioasly  mis- 
led.    Antonio,  addressing  Sir  Toby  Belch,  says,  — 

'*  ir  this  young  gentleman 


Have  done  offence,  /  take  the  fault  on  mei^ 

to  which  the  knight  replies  : — '*Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  fof  you  (Act 
iii.  sc.  4]  ;*'  a  retort  wliich  Mr.  Tyrwhit  imagined  to  contain  an  allusion  to  some 
persons  who  in  1614,  *Miad  undertaken,  through  their  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  carry  things  according  to  His  Majesty's  wishes  ; "  and  who,  in  conse- 
(|uence  of  this  conduct,  were  stigmatised  with  the  invidious  name  of  undertakers. 
But  we  find,  from  a  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
terms  Takers  and  Undertakers  had  been  frequently  used  in  King  James*s  parlia- 
ments, anteriorly  to  1614,  and  Mr.Ritson  pertinently  observes,  that  '^Undertakers 
were  persons  employed  by  the  King*s  purveyors  to  take  up  provisions  for  the  royal 
household,  and  were  no  doubt  exceedingly  odious;"  so  that  an  allusion  to  this 
epithet,  in  a  political  sense,  if  one  were  here  intended,  could  not  serve  to  appro- 
priate the  date  of  1614.  This  being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ing the  opinion  of  Hitson  and  Mason,  who  conceive  Sir  Toby  intended  a  mere 
(|uibl)le  on  the  word,  of  which  the  simple  meaning  is,  that  of  one  man  taking  upon 
himself  the  quarrel  of  another. 

Having  set  aside,  therefore,  any  chronological  inference  from  this  source,  let 
us  turn  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  seems  to  have  determined  the  date  of  this  drama 
on  better  grounds.  Yet  of  the  three  intimations  on  which  he  has  formed  his  con- 
clusion, the  first,  derived  from  a  supposed  reference  to  the  British  Undertakers 
for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  we  believe  to  be  entitled  to  as  httle  credit  as  the 
kindred  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Malone.  The  second,  which  is  founded  on  the  evident 
intention  of  our  poet  to  place  in  a  ludicrous  light  the  then  very  fashionable  rage 
for  duelling,  is  exclusively  his  own,  and  carries  with  it  no  inconsiderable  weight. 

^*  In  Twcinh  Night/'  he  remarks,  **  Skakspearc  tried  to  effect,  by  ridicule,  what  the  state 
was  unable  to  perrorm  by  le^tlslaiion.  '  The  duels,  which  were  so  incorrigibly  frequent  in  that 
Age,  were  thrown  into  a  ridiculous  light  by  the  affair  between  Viola  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague^beek. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  lamented,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1609-10,  the 
great  difficulty  of  redressing  the  evil  of  duels,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  man's  nature.*  King 
James  tried  tn  effect  what  the  Parliament  had  despaired  of  effecting;  and,  in  1613,  be  issued 
*  An  Edict  an(i  Censure  against  Private  Combats  ,'t  which  was  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and 
expressed  with  decisive  force ;  but,  whether  with  the  help  of  Bacon,  or  not,  1  am  unable  to 
ascertain.  This  is  another  remarkable  event  in  1613,  which  the  commentators  have  overlooked, 
though  it  may  have  caught  Shakspeare's  eye/'t 

The  third,  common  to  both  chronologers,  but  which  has  only  received  its  due 
influence,  in  the  chronological  scale,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  turns 
on  the  declaration  of  Fabian  to  Sir  Toby,  that  he  would  not  give  his  part  of  the 
sport,  alluding  to  the  plot  against  Malvolio,  **for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid 
from  the  Sophy  (act  iii.  sc.  4) ;''  and  on  the  assertion  of  Sir  Toby  to  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  that  Viola  had  been  **  fencer  to  the  Sophy."  (Act  iii.  sc.  4.)  Now 
it  api>ears  from  Mr.  Chalmers,  that ''  in  1613,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley  published  his 
travels  into  Persia ;  with  his  dangers  and  distresses,  and  his  strange  and  unex- 
pected deliverances;"  that  **Sir  Robert  Shirley,  the  brother  of  Sir  Anthony,  ar- 
rived in  October,  1611,  as  Ambassador  from  the  Sophy;  bringing  with  him  a 

.    *  Howc'n  Chronicle',  1004.  f  h  was  printed  by  Barker,  the  King's  Priotcr,  the  Muae  year. 

t  Supplemental  Apology,  p._443, 444. 
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Persian  Princess,  as  his  wife;"  that  'Mic  remained  here,  through  the  whole  of 
he  year  1612,  at  an  expense  to  King  James  of  four  pounds  a  day,"  and  that  *'  he 
leparted  in  January,  1613." 

These  intimations  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  infer,  ^'that  Twelfth  Night  was 
mtten  in  1613,  while  these  various  objects  were  in  the  eye,  or  in  the  recollection 
if  the  public ; "  a  conclusion  which  we  see  no  reason  to  dispute. 

The  dramatic  career  of  our  immortal  poet  could  not  be  closed  with  a  production, 
n  its  kind,  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  the  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night.  The 
ierious  and  the  humorous  scenes  arc  alike  excellent;  the  former 


*'  give  a  very  echo  to  the  scat 


Where  love  isthroifd,"  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

md  are  tinted  with  those  romantic  hues,  which  impart  to  passion  the  fascinations 
>f  fancy,  and  which  stamp  the  poetry  of  Shakspcare  with  a  character  so  trans- 
^ndently  his  own,  so  sweetly  wild,  so  tenderly  imaginative.  Of  this  description 
ire  the  loves  of  Viola  and  Orsino,  which,  though  involving  a  few  improbabilities 
>f  incident,  are  told  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  and  in  a  strain  of  such  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  as  instantly  put  to  flight  all  petty  objections,  and  leave  the 
mind  rapt  in  a  dream  of  the  most  delicious  sadness.  The  fourth  scene  of  the  se- 
cond act  more  particularly  breathes  the  blended  emotions  of  love,  of  hope,  and  of 
iespair,  opening  with  a  highly  interesting  description  of  the  soothing  effects  of 
music,  in  allaying  the  pangs  of  unrequited  affection,  and  in  which  the  attachment 
)f  Shakspeare  to  the  simple  melodies  of  the  olden  time  is  strongly  and  beautifully 
expressed. 

From  the  same  source  which  has  given  birth  to  this  delightful  portion  of  the 
Irama,  appears  to  spring  a  large  share  of  that  rich  and  frolic  humour  which  dis- 
anguishes  its  gayer  incidents.  The  delusion  of  Malvolio,  in  supposing  himself 
the  object  of  Olivia's  desires,  and  the  ludicrous  pretensions  of  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
;heek  to  the  same  lady,  fostered  as  they  are  by  the  comic  manccuvres  of  the  con- 
vivial Sir  Toby,  and  the  keen-witted  Maria,  furnish,  together  with  the  professional 
Irollery  of  Feste  the  jester,  an  ever-varying  fund  of  pleasantry  and  mirth;  scenes 
n  which  wit  and  raillery  are  finely  blended  with  touches  of  originat  character,  and 
ilrokes  of  poignant  satire. 

To  these  thirty-five  genuine  plays,*  as  they  may  be  termed,  a  large  number, 

*  Of  these,  twenty  were  published  in  4to  (including  Pericles,  and  omitting  Titus  Andronicus),  and  the 
«tt  in  the  6r8t  folio,  1623.  Ou  this,  the  earliest  comnlete  collection  of  our  (author's  plays,  Mr.  Steerens 
las  given  us,  with  the  wit  and  humour  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  hiin,  the  following  interesting  ^'e« 
ftsprit: — 

^  **  Of  all  volumes,  those  of  popular  entertainment  arc  soonest  injured.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
bur  folios  that  are  oftencr  found  in  dirty  and  mutilated  condition,  than  thitt  first  assemblage  of  Sliak- 
ineare's  plays— God's  Revenge  against  Murder — ^The  Gentleman's  Recreatioi; — and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
li|(hwaymen. 

Though  Shakspeare  was  not,  like  Fox  the  Martyrolo.;;ist,  deposited  in  churches,  to  be  thumbed  by  the 


how 

if  the  Ghost  into  the  Queen's  closet,  and  how  the  half-chewed  morsel  dropped  out  of  the  garbing  t^uire'x 
BOath,  when  the  visionary  Baiiquo  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  Macbeth.  Still,  it  is  no  small  eulogium  on 
Shakspeare,  that  his  claims  were  more  forcible  than  those  of  hunger. — Moat  of  the  first  folios  now  extant, 
m  known  to  have  belonged  to  ancient  families  resident  in  the  country. 

**  Since  our  breakfasts  have  become  le<<H  gross,  our  favourite  authors  have  escaped  with  fewer  injuries  • 
MM  that  (as  a  very  nice  friend  of  mine  observes)  those  who  read  with  a  coffee-cup  in  their  hands,  are  to  ba 
umbered  among  the  contributors  to  bibliotheeal  purity. 

**,!  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  commentator  on  Shakspeare  who  strove,  with  becoming  seriousness, 
o  account  for  the  frequent  stains  that  disgrace  the  earliest  f<>lio  edition  of  his  plays,  which  is  now  become 
he  most  expensive  sii^e  book  in  our  lanauage ;  for  what  other  English  volume  without  plates,  and  printed 
iiae*  the  year  1600,  is  known  to  have  sold,  more  than  once,  for  thirty-five  pounds  fourteen  shillings  ?^ 

Since  this  note  was  written,  a  copy  of  the  first  folio  has  produced  the  eoormous  price  of  oxi  bitndiiid 
■0UND8.    SeoRoxburghe  Catalogue^  p.  113.  No.  8786. 
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when  we  consider  that  the  life  of  their  author  extended  very  little  beyond  half  a 
century,  interest  and  unauthorised  rumour  have  added  a  long  list  of  spurious  pro- 
ductions. Among  these,  we  have  assigned  our  reasons  for  placing  what  has  been 
commonly  called  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  hut  which,  in  Hens- 
lowers  catalogue  of  plays  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre,  is  simply  designated  by 
the  title  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  In  the  same  catalogue,  also,  is  to  be  found  Titus 
Andronicus,  which,  though  printed  like  Henry  in  the  first  folio,  has,  if  possible, 
still  fewer  pretensions  to  authenticity,  having  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  com- 
mentators, both  from  external  and  internal  evidence,  to  possess  no  claim  to  sucii 
distinction,  and  to  hold  no  affinity  with  the  undisputed  works  of  Shakspeare. 

In  a  new  edition  of  the  Supplement,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Malone  published  ir 
1780,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  these  two  pieces  be  inserted,  as  proper  com- 
panions for  Locrine,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cromwell,  The  London  Prodigal 
The  Puritan,  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  Of  these  wretched  dramas,  it  has  ^i 
now  positively  proved,  through  the  medium  of  the  Henslowe  Papers,  'Uhat  th( 
name  of  Shakspeare,  which  is. printed  at  length  in  the  title-pages  of  Sir  Johi 
Oldcastle,  1600,  and  The  London  Prodigal,  1605,  was  affixed  to  those  pieces  b; 
a  knavish  bookseller,  without  any  foundation,''  the  following  entry  occurring  ii 
the  manuscript,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1599: — ^'Received  by  me  Thomas  Dowd 
ton,  of  Philip  Henslowe,  to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Hath 
way,  for  **The  first  part  of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  Jhon  Ouldcastcll,"  and  in  earnest  o 
**  the  Second  Pte,"for  the  use  of  the  company,  ten  pound,  I  say  received  lOlb." 

Not  content  with  this  ample  addition,  which  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1664 
the  public  has  been  further  imposed  upon  by  another  illegitimate  group,  princi- 
pally derived  from  a  bhnd  conAdence  in  the  accuracy  of  catalogues  and  the  fabri 
cation  of  booksellers.  From  these  sources,  and  from  the  authority  of  a  volum* 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  lettered  on  the  back 
Shakspeare,  Vol.  I.,  the  subsequent  enumeration  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Ste^ 
vens,  viz. : — 1.  The  Arraignment  of  Paris;  2.  TheRirth  of  Merlin ;  3.  Edward  III. 
4.  Fair  Emm;  5.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton;  and  6.  Mucedorus;  to  whici 
may  be  added,  from  Warburton's  Collection  of  Old  Dramas,  where  they  are  sal 
to  have  been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  as  written  by  Shak 
speare.  7.  Duke  Humphrey,  a  Tragedy;  and  8.  The  History  of  King  Stephen 
both  registered,  June  29,  1660.  *  George  Peele,  it  appears,  was  the  author  ( 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  and  a  writer,  who  signs  himself  T.  R.,  of  The  Merr 
Devil  of  Edmonton,  while  the  ascription  of  the  plays,  once  in  Warburton's  libra 
ry,  was  probably  owing,  at  that  distance  of  time,  either  to  the  ignorance,  credulit] 
or  fraud,  of  some  heedless  or  mercenary  trader. 

To  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  these  pieces 
would  be  an  utter  abuse  of  time.  We  do  not  believe  that,  either  in  the  play  c 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  Titus  Andronicus,  twenty  lines  can  be  found  of  Shakspeare* 
composition  ;  and,  in  the  residue  of  this  first  group,  consisting  of  six  more,  w 
decidedly  think  not  so  many.  In  the  second,  including  also  eight  dramas,  th 
only  production  now  extant,  of  any  worth,  is  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton 
which  contains  a  few  pleasing  and  interesting  passages  expressed  with  ease  an 
simplicity. 

We  have  still  to  notice  some  vague  reports  relative  to  our  poet's  occasioni 
junction  with  his  contemporaries  in  dramatic  composition :  thus,  we  are  (oU 
that  he  assisted  Ren  Jonson  in  his  f  Sejanus  ;  Davenport,  in  his  Henry  the  First, 
and  Fletcher,  in  his  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  §  Of  these  traditional  stories,  th 
first  has  been  very  deservedly  given  up,  as  *'  entirely  out  of  the  question ;"  * 

*  See  Gentleman's  Magaxine,  toI.  Ixxxt.  p.  219. 

t  Capell's  School  of  Shakiip^re,  vol.  Hi.  p.  479.    See  alto  Gifibrd*i  Ben  Jonoo,  toI.  i.  p.  Ixx. 
t  Oentlcman'B  Masarine,  vol.  Ixxxy.  p.  919. 

$  On  the  authority  of  the  title  of  the  first  quarto,  priuted  in  1634,  eighteen  years  after  the  death  i 
Srakspeare. 

ror  proof  oC  this,  see  Giffbrd'f  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixx.  note. 
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he  second  rests  merely  on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a  Stationers*  Register,  * 
ind  the  third,  though  more  express  and  distinct,  has  hcen  completely  refuted  by 
]olman  and,  Stcevens.  f  Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  The 
Fwo  Noble  Kinsmen  was  not  written  until  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare.:}: 

From  what  has  been  said,  under  each  article  of  the  preceding  chronology,  per- 
iiaps  no  very  inadequate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Dramatic  Character  of  our 
poet;  but,  it  will  be  expected  here,  and  it  is  indeed  essential  to  a  just  and  facile 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  that  a  summary  or  condensed  view  of  this  character 
be  attempted,  in  order,  by  colleclinf;  the  scattered  rays  into  a  focus,  to  throw  upon 
14  a  due  degree  of  brilliancy  and  strength. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  tb(*  peculiar  Genius  of  his  Drama,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  attend  to  a  distinction,  which  has  been  very  correctly  and  lumi- 
nously laid  down  by  some  late  (lerman  critics,  particularly  by  Herder  and  Schle- 
gel,  who  oppose  the  modern  to  tlut  ancient  drama,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Gothic  or  roman!ic,  assimilating  the  antique  or  classical  theatre  to  a  group  in 
sculpture,  and  the  Gothic  or  romantic  to  an  extensive  picture,  separation  being  the 
essence  of  the  former,  and  combination  of  the  latter;  or,  in  olher  words,  that  tho 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  drama  is  plastic,  and  that  of  tbe  English  picturesque. 

In  fact,  the  Romantic  Drama  is  the  result  of  that  great  change  which  took 
place  in  society  on  tbe  extinction  of  the  western  em|)ire,  when  the  blended  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  and  Chivalry,  operating  on  the  stern  virtues  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  gave  birth  to  a  spirit  of  seriousness  and  sentiment,  of  love  and  honour,  of 
enterprise  and  adventure,  which  led  to  a  constant  aspiration  after  the  great,  the 
wonderful,  the  wild,  and,  by  mingling  the  melancholy  of  a  sublime  religion  with 
an  enthusiastic  homage  for  female  worth,  threw  an  anxious  but  unparalleled  int^' 
rest  over  all  the  relations  of  existence,  and  all  the  products  of  intellectual  effort. 

The  effect  of  this  combination  on  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  more  espe~ 
cially  on  that  of  the  immediately  subsequent  centuries,  in  impressing  it  with  an 
awful  and  mysterious  character,  has  been  beautifully  sketched  by  Schlegel,  par- 
ticularly where,  as  in  the  following  passage,  he  accounts  for  the  solemn  and  con- 
templative cast  of  its  structure,  by  tracing  its  dependency  on  the  geniusof  our  faith. 

"  Among  the  Greeks,"  he  observes.  '*  human  nature  was  in  itself  all-sufficient ;  they  were 
conscious  of  no  wants,  and  aspired  at  no  higher  perrection  than  that  which  they  could  actually 
attain  by  the  eierclse  of  Ihcir  own  faculties.  We,  however,  arc  taught  by  superior  wisdom  that 
man,  through  a  high  offence,  forfeited  the  place  for  which  he  was  originally  destined;  and  that 
tbe  whole  object  of  his  earthly  existence  is  to  strive  to  regain  that  situation,  which,  if  left  to  hii 
own  strength,  he  could  never  accomplish.  The  religion  of  the  senses  had  only  in  view  tbe  pos- 
session of  outward  and  perishable  blessings ;  and  immortality,  in  so  far  as  it  was  believed,  ap- 
peared in  an  obscure  distance  lilte  a  shadow,  a  faint  dream  of  this  bright  and  vivid  futurity.  The 
very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case  with  the  Christian  ;  every  thing  finite  and  mortal  is  lost  iti 
the  contemplation  of  infinity ;  life  has  become  shadow  and  darliness,  and  the  first  dawning  of  our 
real  existence  opens  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Such  a  religion  must  walten  the  foret)odiog, 
which  slumbers  in  every  feeling  heart,  to  the  most  thorough  consciousness,  that  the  happiness 
after  which  we  strive  we  can  never  here  attain ;  that  no  external  object  can  ever  entirely  fill  our 
souls ;  and  that  every  mortal  enjoyment  is  but  a  fleeting  and  momentary  deception.  When  the 
soui,  resting  as  it  were  under  the  willows  of  exile,  breathes  out  its  longing  for  its  distant  home, 
tbe  prevailing  character  of  its  songs  must  be  melancholy.  Hence  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  was 
the  poetry  of  enjoyment,  and  ours  is  that  of  desire :  the  former  has  its  foundation  in  the  scene 
which  is  present,  while  the  latter  hovers  betwixt  recollection  and  hope.    Let  me  not  be  understood 

*  See  Oeat.  Magaiioe,  vol.  Ixxxv.   p.  S19,  aod  Biographia  Dramatica,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  118,  articia 
Davenport, 


+  Colman's  Beaumont  aod  Fletcher,  vol.  i.  j).  118, 


**  The  Two  Noble  KiDsmen, "  observes  SteeveDS,  **  could  not  have  been  composed  till  after  161 1,  aor 
perhaps  antecedent  lo  the  deaths  of  Beaumont  and  our  author,  when  assistance  and  composiiion  caused, 
and  the  poet,  who  resembled  the  latter  most,  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  During  the  life  of  Beau- 
mont, which  concluded  in  1515,  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  that  Fletcher  would  have  deserted  him,  to 
write  in  concert  with  any  other  dramatist.  Shakspeare  survived  Beaumont  only  by  one  year*  and,  durini; 
that  time,  is  l(nown  to  have  lived  in  Warwickshire,  beyond  the  reach  of  Fletcher,  who  continued  to  reside 
in  London  till  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tbe  plagtic  in  lO^SS." 


U& 


died  spirit?  Need  we  point  to  Iletiry  the  Sixth,  to  Uanilel,  to  Measure 
lo  Macbeth,  and  to  nmny  others,  for  jiruofs  of  this  continual  appeal  I 
the  grave,  this  perpetual  efTort  to  unite,  witii  inQuential  power,  the 
of  our  existence,  cerlainly  one  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  which 
romantic  from  the  antique  style  ofdramalic  fiction,  and  in  which,  as  ii 
feature  or  this  species  of  iKietry,  Shaks|>eare  was  the  first  who,  in  oil 
other  country,  exhibited  such  unrivalled  excellence,  as  lo  constitute  I 
just  sense  of  the  term,  the  founder  of  this  species  of  the  drama. 

For  Jiave  we  not,  in  his  productions,  the  noblest  model  of  lliat  co 
form  which,  including  under  one  view  all  the  varielics  and  vicissilud 
being,  presents  us  with  a  picture  in  wliich  not  only  the  virtues  and  tl 
the  follies  and  the  frailties,  the  levities  and  the  mirth  of  man,  are  har 
blended  in  to  a  perfectwhole,  connected  too,  and  that  intimately,  with 
of  surrounding  circumslances  which,  both  in  the  foreground  and  in 
are  so  managed,  as,  by  the  illusory  aid  of  tinting,  grouping,  and  si 
assist  in  the  production  of  a  great  and  determinate  elTcct.  To  evince  th 
of  this  mode  of  com[iDsition  over  that  which  prevailed  on  the  Grccia 
only  necessary  to  reAcct,  that  the  concatenated  series  of  events  whidi 
with  so  much  unity  of  design,  in  the  single  drama  of  Macbeth,  couli 
presented,  on  the  simple  and  confined  plan  of  the  school  of  Athens, 
or  succession  of  distinct  tragedies  I  Can  a  system,  thus  necessarilj 
insulated  parts,  be  put  into  competition  with  the  rich  and  full  evolutii 
mantic  or  Shakspearean  drama  ? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  romantic  or  picturesquedrama  shoi 
by  laws  and  regulations  of  its  own ;  that  it  is  a  distinct  order  of  ar 
great  originality  and  invention,  and  a  much  more  perfect  and  profi 
human  life  and  its  dependencies,  than  any  anterior  ctTort  in  the  same 
of  literature;  and  as  all  the  productions  of  our  poet  are  exclusivi 
to  this  order,  of  which  he  is,  without  dispute,  tbe  greatest  master, 
quiry  into  the  Cohdict  of  his  Diuha  cannot  fail  to  throw  some 
subject. 

Of  tho  three  unities,  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by 
critics,  Shakspeare  has  in  general,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  judiciou 
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'^irlares  of  this  very  length,  thai  **  as  far  as  regards  the  time  of  the  performance 
isd  the  spectators,  it  lias  no  relation  to  the  |>oetic  art,"  and  tliat  *'  as  to  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  th(^  action,  the  great(T  it  is  the  hetter,  provided  it  le  perspi- 
itous.'*  *  In  fact,  as  to  unity  of  place,  no  rule  was  required,  this  limitation,  as 
ve  have  seen,  beinp  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  defective  and  insulated  con- 
struction of  their  dramatic  fable  ;  and  as  to  unity  of  time,  the  observation  ^'hich 
we  have  just  quoted  from  Aristotle  is  derisive,  the  circumstances  attending  both 
t[iese  supposed  laws  being  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Twining, 
who,  commenting  on  the  Stagy  rite,  observes,  that  **  with  respect  to  the  strict 
unities  of  time  and  place,  no  such  rules  were  imposed  on  the  Greek  poets  by  the 
critics,  or  by  themselves;  nor  are  imposed  on  any  poet,  either  by  the  nature,  or 
the  end,  of  the  dramatic  imitation  itself;*'  and  we  may  add,  that,  in  as  far  as  both 
have  been  simultaneously  reduced  to  practice,  either  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
or  by  their  still  more  scrupulous  imitators  the  French,  have  interest  and  proba- 
kilily  been  proportionably  sacrificed. 

Whether  Shakspeare,  therefore,  acting  solely  from  his  own  judgment,  rejected, 
or,  guided  merely  by  the  usage  of  his  day,  overlooked  these  unities,  a  great  point 
was  gained  for  all  the  lovers  of  nntun^  and  verisimilitude.  For,  omitting  regula- 
tions which,  though  generally  or  partially  observed  by  the  ancients,  were  either 
altogether  arbitrary,  or  only  locally  necessary,  he  has  adopted  two,  of  which  it  may 
he  said,  that  neither  time,  circumstance,  nor  opinion,  can  diminish  the  utility. 
To  unity  of  action,  the  indispensable  requisite  of  every  well-constituted  fable,  he 
has  added,  what  in  him  is  found  more  perfect  than  in  any  other  writer,  unity  of 
feeling,  as  applicable  not  only  to  indi>idual  character,  but  to  the  prevaiHng  tone 
and  influence  of  each  play.  Thus,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  former  is, 
in  a  few  instances,  broken  in  upon,  by  the  admission  of  extraneous  personages  or 
occurrences,  in  no  respect  is  the  latter,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  pro- 
ductions, forgotten  or  violated. 

It  is  to  this  sedulous  attention  in  the  preservation  of  unity  of  feeling,  that  Shak- 
speare owes  much  of  his  fascination  and  powers  of  impression  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  audience.  It  has  been  duly  panegyrised  by  the  critics  with  respect 
to  his  delineation  of  character;  but  as  referable  to  the  expression  and  elfect  of  an 
entire  drama,  it  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  What,  for  example,  can  he  more 
distinct  than  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  every  portion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Macbeth,  and  how  consistently  is  this  tone  preserved  throughout  each  I 
Through  the  first,  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  breathe  the  freshness  and  the 
fragrance  of  youth  and  spring,  their  sweetness,  their  innocency,  and  alas!  their 
transiency;  while  in  the  second,  a  tempest  of  more  than  midnight  horror,  and 
the  still  more  turbulent  strife  of  human  vice  and  passion,  howl  for  ever  in  our 
ears  I  Again,  how  delightful  is  the  tender  and  philosophic  melancholy,  which 
steals  upon  us  in  every  scene  of  As  You  Like  It,  and  how  contrasted  with  the 
bustle  and  vivacity,  the  light  and  effervescent  wit  which  animate,  and  sparkle  in, 
the  dialogue  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  I  —  We  consider  this  unity,  by  which 
the  separate  parts  of  a  drama  are  rendered  so  strictly  subservient  to  a  single  and 
a  common  object,  namely,  the  production  of  a  combined  and  uniform  impression, 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
mind  of  Shakspeare. 

This  excellence  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  his 
drama  is  perhaps  so  prominent,  as  that  mixture  of  seriousness  and  mirth,  of  comic 
and  tragic  elTect,  which  springs  from  the  very  structure  itself  of  the  romantic 
drama.  But  this  interchange  of  emotion  serves  only  to  place  the  intention  of  the 
poet,  and  the  fulness  of  his  success,  more  completely  in  our  view ;  for  he  has  almost 
always  contrived,  that  the  ludicrous  personages  of  his  play  should  give  essential  aid 
to  the  pre-determined  elTect  of  the  composition  as  a  whole ;  and  this  co-operatioyr^ 

*  Pyc's  Aristotle,  4to,  1793,  p.  82. 
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is  even  most  apparent,  where  the  impression  intended  to  be  excited  is  the  most 
tragic  :  thus  the  anguish  which  lacerates  the  bosom  of  Lear,  when  deserted  by  his 
children,  and  driven  forth  amid  the  horrors  of  the  tempest,  is  augmented  almost 
to  madness  by  the  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  fool;  developed,  indeed,  with  an 
energy  and  strength  which  no  other  expedient  could  have  accomplished. 

These  contrasts,  which  are,  in  fact,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  romantic 
drama,  as  requiring  richer  and  more  varied  accompaniments  than  the  antique 
species,  form,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  effect,  a  sufficient  apology,  were  one  in 
the  least  necessary,  for  the  tragi-comic  texture  of  our  author's  principal  pro- 
ductions. I 

Ey  embracing  in  one  view  the  whole  of  the  checkered  scene  of  human  exis-  I 
tence,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  perpetually  shifting  circumstances  and  relations,  I 
and  by  blending  these  into  one  harmonious  picture,  Shakspeare  has  achieved  a 
work  to  which  the  ancient  world  had  nothing  similar,  and  which,  of  all  the 
efforts  of  human  genius,  demands  perhaps  the  widest  and  profoundest  exertion  of 
intellect.  It  demands  a  knowledge  of  a  man,  both  as:  genus  and  a  species;  of  man, 
as  acting  from  himself,  and  of  man  in  society  under  all  its  aspects  and  revolutions 
it  demands  a  knowledge  of  what  has  influenced  and  modified  his  character  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  record ;  and,  above  all,  it  demands  a  conversancy  of  the  most 
intimate  kind  with  his  constitution,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious;  so  that  in 
detaching  a  portion  of  history  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  composition,  the  philo- 
sopher shall  be  as  discernible  in  the  execution  as  the  poet. 

It  is  this  depth  and  comprehension  of  design  in  the  conduct  of  his  drama,  this 
amplitude  of  '*  a  mind  reflecting  ages  past  ,"*  which,  while  it  has  rendered  Shak- 
speare an  object  of  admiration  to  the  intelligent  student  of  nature,  has  occasioned 
him  to  be  so  often  and  so  grossly  misinterpreted  by  the  narrow  critic  and  the 
careless  reader. 

To  these  brief  remarks  on  the  Genius  and  Conduct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
a  few  observations  on  the  Characters,  the  Passions,  the  Comic  Painting,  and  the 
Imaginative  Powers,  of  his  drama. 

"To'give'a  stage, 
Ample,  and  true  with  lire,— voice,  action,  age) 
To  story  coldly  told — 

To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  flrom  their  hearse, 
To  enliven  their  pale  trunks," 

and  to  make  us 

**  Joy  in  their  joy,  and  tremble  at  their  rage/' 

is,  indeed,  a  task  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  difficulty,  but  one  in  which  our 
poet  has  succeeded  with  a  felicity  altogether  unparalleled.  His  characters  live 
and  breathe  before  us ;  we  perceive  not  only  what  they  say  and  do,  but  what 
they  feel  and  think;  and  we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  like  some  magician  of 
old,  he  possessed  the  art  of  transfusing  himself  into  the  frame,  and  of  speaking 
through  the  organs,  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  represent ;  so  exactly  has  he 
drawn,  without  deviation  from  the  general  laws  and  broad  tract  of  life,  each  class 
and  condition  of  mankind. 

Whether  he  delineate  the  possessor  of  a  throne,  or  the  tenant  of  a  cottage;  the 
warrior  in  battle,  or  the  statesman  in  debate;  youth  in  its  fervour,  or  old  age  in 
its  repose;  guilt  in  agony,  or  innocence  in  peace;  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  or 
the  victims  of  despair;  we  behold  each  character  developing  itself,  not  through 
the  medium  of  self-description,  but,  as  in  actual  experience,  through  the  influence 
and  progression  of  events,  and  through  the  re-action  of  surrounding  agents. 

*  This  expretsion,  and  the  verses  which  opra  some  of  the  leading  aubjeots  of  this  siuwnary,  arr  takrn 
from  ^po«»  "*  Oo  worthy  Matter  ShakBpeare, "  supposed  to  have  been  the  oompoaition  of  Jasper  ftlayne, 
hut  wliicb  Mr.  Uodwm,  if  we  recollect  aright,  for  the  book  is  not  before  us,  it  deiiroua  of  attnbttling,  oo 
account  of  its  singular  exceUence,  to  the  pen  of  Milton.— See  his  Lives  of  E.  and  J.  Philips,  4lo. 
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Thus,  from  the  mutual  working  of  conflicting  interests  and  emotions,  from  their 
▼arious  powers  of  coalescence  and  repulsion,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are, 
like  those  in  real  life,  evolved  with  an  energy  and  strength,  with  a  freedom  and 
boldness  of  outline  which  will,  probably  for  ever,  stamp  them  with  the  seal  of 
UDapproachable  excellence. 

Nor  is  he  less  distinguished  for  an  illimitable  sway  over  the  Passions: — 

"  To  move 

A  chilling  pity — 

To  strike  both  joy  and  ire ; — 

To  steer  the  afl'ections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 

Mould  us  anew, — 

Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 

Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 

Both  weep  and  smile" — 

are  some  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  dramatic  poet,  and  more  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  writer.  The  birth  and  progress  of  the 
numerous  passions  which  awaken  pity  and  terror,  he  has  unfolded,  indeed,  with 
such  minute  fidelity  to  nature,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  as  Madame  De  Sta'el  has 
observed,  to  sympathise  thoroughly  with  Shakspeare*s  suflerers,  without  tasting 
also  of  the  bitter  experience  of  real  life. 

The  pathos  of  Shakspeare  is  either  simple  or  figurative,  in  accordancy  with  the 
character,  and  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  ofthe  feeling,  from  which  it  emanates. 
The  sigh  of  suflering  merit,  or  the  pang  of  unrequited  love,  aflects  us  most  when 
clothed  in  the  language  of  perfect  simplicity ;  but  the  energy,  the  paroxysm  of 
extreme  sorrow,  naturally  bursts  into  figurative  language,  nay  often  demands  that 
very  play  of  imagery  and  words,  for  which  our  bard  has  been  ignorantly  con- 
demned, but  which,  like  laughter  amid  the  horrors  of  madness,  can  alone  impress 
us  with  an  adequately  keen  sense  of  the  overwhelming  agony  of  the  soul.  Of  these 
two  modes  of  exciting  pity,  we  possess  very  striking  examples  in  the  suflcrings  of 
Katherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  parental  afflictions  of  Constance  in 
King  John. 

The  excitement,  indeed,  of  unallayed  pity  must  necessarily  either  be  very  short, 
or  very  painful,  and  it  has  therefore  been  the  endeavour  of  our  dramatist,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  fine  old  bard  just  quoted, 

*'  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 


Take  pleasure  in  their  pain ;  " 

and  this  he  has  effected,  and  often  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  by  a  transient 
intermixture  of  playful  fancy  or  comic  allusion,  of  which,  instances  without  num- 
ber are  to  be  found  dispersed  throughout  his  plays. 

Yet  great  as  we  acknowledge  the  influence  of  Shakspeare  to  have  been,  in 
eliciting  the  tears  of  pity  and  compassion,  he  has  surpassed,  not  only  others  but 
himself,  in  the  power  and  extent  of  his  dominion  over  the  sources  and  operation 
of  terror.  **It  may  be  said  of  crimes  painted  by  Shakspeare,"  remarks  an  ac- 
complished critic,  '^as  the  Bible  says  of  Death,  that  he  is  the  King  op  Ter- 
KORs;*'  *  an  assertion  fully  warranted  by  an  appeal  to  Richard,  to  Lear,  to  Hamlet, 
to  Macbeth,  where  this  soul-harrowing  emotion,  as  derived  from  natural  or  su- 
pernatural causes,  from  remorseless  cruelty,  from  phrenzy-stricken  sorrow,  from 
conscious  guilt  or  withering  fear,  is  depicted  with  an  energy  so  awful  and  ap- 
palling as  to  blanch  the  cheek  and  chill  the  blood  of  every  intellectual  being. 
More  especially  do  we  pursue  his  creations  with  trembling  hope  and  breathless 
apprehension,  when  he  traces  the  wanderings  of  despair,  when  he  presents  to  our 
view  that  '^  shipwreck  of  moral  nature,*'  in  which  '*  the  storm  of  life  surpasses  its 
strength."  f 

*  "The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Society,'^  bj  Madame  De  Stael-Holftein,  vol.  i.  p.  S94.    Traas^ 
^Ooo.  9d.  edit  1812. 
t  Ibid  p.  a06. 
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The  scenes  which  are  necessarily  required  for  the  development  of  villanv  and 
its  artifices,  must,  of  course,  disclose  many  deeds  of  atrocity  and  vice,  from  ^hich 
the  unpolluted  mind  recoils  with  shuddering  astonishment;  but  vividly,  and  justly 
too,  as  these  havB  been  portrayed  by  our  poet,  in  all  their  native  deformity,  he 
has,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  managed  the  exhibition,  that,  unless 
to  very  feeble  minds,  the  impression  never  becomes  too  painful  to  be  borne. 
Some  quolifying  property  in  the  head  or  heart  of  the  offender,  or  some  repose 
from  the  intervention  of  more  amiable  or  more  cheerful  characters,  occurs  to 
subdue  to  its  proper  tone  what  would  otherwise  amount  to  torture.  Thus  the 
disgust  which  would  be  apt  to  arise  from  contemplating  the  gigantic  iniquity  of 
Richard  the  Third,  is  corrected  by  an  almost  involuntary  admiration  of  his  in- 
tellectual vigour;  and  the  merciless  revenge  of  Shylock,  being  perpetually  broken 
in  upon  by  the  alleviating  harmonies  of  love  and  pity  in  the  charactt^rs  of  those 
who  surround  him,  passes  not  beyond  the  due  limits  of  tragic  emotion. 

The  inimitable  felicity,  indeed,  with  which  Shakspeare  has  intermingled  the 
finest  chords  of  pity  and  of  terror,  such  as  we  listen  to,  with  unsated  rapture  in 
his  Romeo,  his  Lear,  and  his  Othello,  has  been  a  subject  of  eulogium  to  thousands, 
but  never  can  it  meet,  from  mortal  tongue,  with  praise  of  corresponding  worth. 
For  who  shall  paint  the  beauty  of  those  transitions,  when  on  a  night  of  horror 
breaks  the  first  bright  ray  of  heaven,  the  dawn  of  fight  and  hope;  when,  like  the 
sounds  of  an  ^Eolian  harp  amid  the  pauses  of  a  tempest,  the  still  soft  voice  of  love 
succeeds  the  tumult  of  despair,  and  whispers  to  the  troubled  spirit  accents  of 
mercy,  peace,  and  pardon? 

It  is  perhaps  only  of  Shakspeare  that  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  his  comic 
possesses  the  same  unrivalled  merit  as  his  tragic  drama.  The  force  and  versa- 
tility of  his  painting  in  this  department,  its  richness,  its  depth,  and  its  expression, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  originafity  and  fecundity  of  invention  which  it  every- 
where exhibits,  astonish,  and  almost  overwhelm  the  mind  in  its  endeavour  to 
form  an  estimate  of  powers  so  gigantic,  and  which  may  not  be  altogether  incom- 
mensurate with  its  scoj)e  and  comprehensiveness.  Whether  we  consider  his  de- 
lineations of  this  kind  as  the  product  of  pure  fiction,  or  founded  on  the  costume 
of  his  age,  they  alike  delight  us  by  their  novelty  and  their  adhesion  to  nature. 
Falstaffand  Parolles  are,  in  many  respects,  as  much  the  birth  of  fancy  as  Caliban 
or  Ariel;  but  being  strictly  confined  within  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  displaying 
all  its  features  with  living  truth  and  distinctness,  the  inventive  felicity  of  their 
combination  is  apt  to  escape  us  through  our  familiarity  with  its  component  parts. 
His  Fools,  or  Clowns,  on  the  contrary,  were,  in  his  time,  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  court  of  the  monarch,  and  the  castle  of  the  baron, 
but  in  the  hall  of  the  squire,  and  even  beneath  the  roof  of  the  churchman  ;  yet, 
from  comparing  what  history  has  recorded  of  this  motley  tribe  with  the  spirited 
sketches  of  our  author,  how  has  he  heightened  their  wit  and  sarcasm  1 — to  such 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  they  have  frequently  become  in  his  hands  personages  of 
poetic  growth,  wild  and  grotesque,  it  is  true,  yet  powerfully  original. 

This  pre-eminence  of  Shakspeare  in  the  characterisation  of  his  fools  probably 
led  to  their  dramatic  extinction ;  for  it  must  have  been  found  very  difficult  to  sup- 
port their  tone  and  spirit  after  such  a  model.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  has 
been  observed,  have  but  rarely  introduced  them;  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger 
never;  and  yet  the  court-fool  had  not  ceased  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  nor  the  domestic  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  * 

Another  of  the  great  distinctions  which  have  elevated  Shak8|HMreso  completely 
above  the  dramatic  class  of  poets,  is  the  splendour  and  infinity  of  his  imagination—- 

*  Of  cniirt-fooU,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Douce,  that  **Muckle  John,  the  fool  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
the  micr^ssorof  Archee  Armstrong,  w  perhaps  the  lost  regular  personage  of  the  kiocL'^ — lUuKtratioos,  vol.  ii. 

p.  aoB. 

We  also  find  an  epitaph  hj  Dean  Swift,  on  Dicky  Pierce,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool,  who  was  buried  in 
Berkeley  chiirch-yard,  June  J8,  1788,  in  the  same  ingenious  essay. 
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*'  To  out-run  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fatea, 
Roil  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  irou  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe — -^y  art  to  learn 
The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Thorn  sudden  birth — '  and*  from  *  his'  lofty  throne. 
Create  and  rule  a  world,  and  work  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines," 

Qed,  even  by  his  contemporaries,  the  peciih'ar  destiny  of  our  bard ;  a 
m  that  has  been  still  more  thoroughly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  succeed- 
and  by  which,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  more  legitimate  provinces 
ama,  he  has  acijuired  for  his  poetry  that  stamp  of  glowing  inspiration, 
ore  than  places  it  on  a  le>el  with  the  daring  flights  of  Homer,  of  Dante, 
Iton ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  exclusively  belongs  to  him  an  in- 
:  loveliness  of  fancy  that  endears  him  to  our  feehngs,  and  brings  with  it 
tion  of  that  visionary  happiness  which  charmed  our  earliest  youth,  when 
d  us  breathed  enchantment,  and  the  heart  alone  responded  to  the  fairy 
of  love  and  hope. 

contrast,  for  instance,  of  poetic  power  has  over  exceeded  that  which  we 
;e  in  passing  from  the  mysterious  horrors  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  from 
tions  of  the  midnight  spectre,  and  the  unhallowed  rites  of  witchcraft,  to 
ive  revelry  of  the  tripping  elves,  and  the  exquisite  delights  of  Ariel ;  from 
-like  character  of  lago,  from  the  soul-harrowing  distraction  of  Lear,  and 
ihly  wildness  of  Edgar,  to  that  music  of  paradise  which  falls  melting  from 
le  of  Juliet  or  Miranda ! 

we  to  lengthen  this  summary  by  any  dissertation  on  the  morality  of  our 
drama,  it  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  work  of  supererogation.  So 
ly,  indeed,  does  this,  the  most  valuable  result  of  composition,  pervade 
rtion  of  his  dramatic  writings,  that  we  can  scarcely  open  a  page  of  his 
s  without  being  forcibly  struck  by  its  lessons  of  virtue  and  utihty;  such 
)licable,  not  only  to  extraordinary  occasions,  but  to  the  common  business 
neof  life;  and  such  as,  while  thev  must  make  everv  individual  better 
id  with  his  own  nature  and  conditional  destiny,  are  calculated,  beyond 
'  productions  of  unrevealed  wisdom,  to  improve  that  nature,  and  to  render 
iny  more  happy  and  exalted. 

i8S  it  is  necessary  to  comment  on  the  faults  of  Shakspeare,  for  they  lie 
;ely  on  the  surface.  When  we  add,  that  some  coarsenesses  and  indeli- 
lich,  however,  as  they  excite  no  passion  and  flatter  no  vice,  are,  in  a 
ht,  not  injurious;  some  instances  of  an  injudicious  play  on  words,  and  a 
tions,  not  of  essential,  but  merely  of  technical,  costume,  form  their  chief 
no  little  surprise,  it  is  possible,  may  be  excited ;  but  let  us  recollect,  that 
the  defects  which  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  attributed  to  Shakspeare, 
being  duly  weighed  and  investigated,  assumed  the  character  of  positive 
ies.  Among  these,  for  example,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  com- 
mixed nature  of  his  drama,  and  his  general  neglect  of  the  unities  of  lime 
I,  features  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays  which,  though  they  have  for  a 
kI  heaped  upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  contemptuous  abuse,  are,  at  length, 
idged  to  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  to  have  furnished  the  noblest  model 
latic  literature,  in  its  principles  and  spirit  infinitely  more  profound  and 
jnsive  than  that  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  shores  of  Greece, 
in  reference  to  the  narrow  and  mistaken  views  which  were  once  enler- 
'  the  genius  of  Shakspeare ;  it  was  in  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of 
md  the  senseless  invective  of  Voltaire,  who  had  charged  us  with  an  ex- 
t  admiration  of  this  barbarian,  that  Mr.  Morgan,  forty  years  ago,  stood 
he  avowed  champion,  and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defen- 
;h  his  country  has  yet  produced,  of  England's  calumniated  Bard, 
ng  of  the  magic  influence  which  our  poet  almost  invariably  e\ftt<&QN^\ 
>rs,  he  remarks,  that 
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*'  On  such  an  occasion,  a  fellow,  like  Ryroer,  waking  from  his  trance,  shall  lift  up  his  Consta- 
ble's staff,  and  charge  this  great  Magician,  this  daring  practiser  of  arts  inhibited,  in  the  name  or 
Aristotle,  to  surrender;  whilst  Aristotle  himself,  disowning  his  wretched  officer,  would  fall  prostrate 
at  his  feet  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy. — '  O  supreme  of  Dramatic  excellence !  (might  he 
say)  not  to  me  he  imputed  the  insolence  of  fools.  The  bards  of  Greece  were  conGned  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  Chorus,  and  hence  they  found  themselves  constrained  to  practise,  for  the  roost 
part,  the  precision,  and  copy  the  details  of  nature.  1  followed  them,  and  knew  not  that  a  larger 
circle  might  be  drawn,  and  the  drama  extended  to  the  whole  reach  of  human  genius.  Convinced, 
I  see  that  a  more  compendious  nature  may  be  obtained  ;  a  nature  of  effects  only,  to  which  neither 
the  relations  of  place,  or  continuity  of  time,  are  always  essential.  Nature,  condescending  to  the 
faculties  and  apprehensions  of  man,  has  drawn  through  human  life  a  regular  chain  of  visible 
causes  and  effects  :  but  Poetry  delights  in  surprize,  conceals  her  steps,  seizes  at  once  upon  the 
heart,  and  obtains  the  sublime  of  things  without  betraying  the  rounas  of  her  ascent.  True 
Poesy  is  magic,  not  nature :  an  effect  from  causes  hidden  or  unknown.  To  the  Alagician  1 
prescril)ed  no  laws  ;  his  law  and  his  power  are  one ;  his  power  is  his  law. — If  his  end  is  obtained, 
who  shall  question  his  course  ?  Means,  whether  apparent  or  hidden,  are  juslifled  in  Poesy  by 
success ;  but  then  most  perfect  and  most  admirable  when  most  concealed.' — 

"  *  Yes,'  whatever  may  be  the  neglect  of  some,  or  the  censure  of  others,  there  are  those,  who 
firmly  believe  that  this  wild,  this  uncultivated  Barbarian  has  not  yet  obtained  one  half  of  his  fame ; 
and  who  trust  that  some  new  Stagyritc  will  arise,  who,  instead  of  pecking  at  the  surface  of  things, 
will  enter  into  the  inward  soul  of  his  compositions,  and  eipel,  by  the  force  of  congenial  feelings, 
those  foreign  impurities  which  have  stained  and  disgraced  his  page.  And  as  to  those  spots  which 
still  remain,  they  may  perhaps  become  invisible  to  those  who  shall  seek  them  thro*  the  medium  of 
his  beauties,  instead  of  looking  for  those  beauties,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  thro'  the  smoke  of 
some  real  or  imputed  obscurity.  When  the  hand  of  time  shall  have  brushed  off  his  present  Editors 
and  Commentators,  and  when  the  very  name  of  Voltaire,  and  even  the  memory  of  the  language  in 
which  he  has  written,  shall  be  no  more,  the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  plains  of  Sciola  shall  resound  with  the  accents  of  this  Barbarian.  In  his  native  tongue  he  shall 
roll  the  genuine  passions  of  nature  ;  nor  shall  the  griefs  of  Lear  be  alleviated,  or  the  charms  and 
wit  of  Rosalind  be  abated  by  time."  * 

Since  this  eloquently  prophetic  passage  was  written,  how  has  the  fame  of 
Shakspeare  increased  1  Not  only  in  England  has  the  growth  of  a  more  enlightened 
criticism  operated  in  hts  favour,  but  on  the  Continent  an  entliusiasm  for  his 
genius  has  been  kindled,  which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  will  never  be  extin- 
guished. In  Germany,  the  efforts  of  Herder,  of  Goethe,  of  Tieck,  and,  above  alU 
of  Augustus  William  Schlegel,  the  *'new  Stagyrite,"  as  he  may  justly  be  termed, 
the  best  critic  on,  and  the  best  translator,  of  our  author,f  have,  as  it  were, 
naturalised  the  poet;  and  if  in  France  the  labours  of  Lemercier  and  Ducis  have 
failed  to  produce  a  similar  effect,  yet  a  taste  for  Shakspeare  in  the  original  has 
been  very  powerfully  heightened  by  the  nervous  and  elegant  compositions  of  De 
Stael. 

Nor  has  Europe  alone  borne  testimony  to  the  progress  of  his  reputation ;  not 
twenty  years  had  passed  over  the  glowing  predictions  of  Morgan,  when  the  first 
transatlantic  edition  of  Shakspeare  appeared  at  Philadelphia;:!^  nor  is  it  too  much 
to  believe  that,  ere  another  century  elapse,  the  plains  of  Northern  America,  and 
even  the  unexplored  wilds  of  Australasia,  shall  be  as  familiar  with  the  fictions  of 
our  poet,  as  are  now  the  vallies  of  his  native  Avon,  or  the  statelier  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  delightful  consideration  for  every  lover  and  cultivator  of 
our  literature,  and  one  which  should  excite,  amongst  our  authors,  an  increased 
spirit  of  emulation,  that  the  language  in  which  they  write,  is  destined  to  be  that 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  new  world ;  a  field  of  glory  to  which  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  will  assuredly  give  an  unperishable  permanency;  for  the  diffusion  and 
durability  of  his  fame  are  likely  to  meet  with  no  limit,  save  that  which  circum- 
scribes the  globe,  and  closes  the  existence  of  time. 

*  EjMMijr  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Falstaff,  n.  69,  70,  71,  aud  64, 65. 

t  For  just  aad  ditcrimiDativc  ohararters  of  Schlegel  and  his  writings,  sec  the  Germany  of  Madame  De 
Slael.  and  the  Monthly  and  Edinburgh  Re?iewii. 

\  In  the  year  1796.     Printed  and  Kold  by  Biorcn  and  Madan. 
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CHAPTER  Xlir. 

ef  View  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  its  Cultivators,  during  Shakspeare's  Connection  with  the 

Stage. 

lAT  the  master-spirit  which  Shakspoare  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
ries ;  that  the  great  improvements  which  he  had  made  on  the  drama  of  Peele 
Marlowe,  and  their  associates,  should  excite  the  wonder  and  call  for  the 
[ation  of  his  age,  were  events  naturally  to  be  expected.  He  was  accordingly 
ounder  of  a  school  of  dramatic  art  which  continued  to  flourish  until  extinguished 
lose  convulsions  that  destroyed  the  monarch,  and  overturned  the  government 
16  country, — a  school  to  which  we  have  since  had  nothing  similar,  or  even 
oximating  in  excellence. 

he  fate,  however,  of  the  leader  and  his  disciples  has  been  widely  diflerent. 
ing  the  life-time  of  Shakspeare,  the  spirit  of  competition  forbade  an  open 
lowledgment  of  his  pre-eminence,  and  those  who  had  run  the  race  of  glory 

him,  and  outlived  his  day,  had  influence  sufficient,  either  from  personal 
■est,  or  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  procure  a  more  frequent  representation  of 
r  own  productions,  however  injferior,  than  of  those  of  their  departed  luminary, 
when  the  grave  had  closed  alike  on  their  great  exemplar  and  on  themselves, 
i,  indeed,  was  their  allotment  in  the  estimation  of  the  living;  for  while  the 
ler  sprang  from  the  tomb  with  fresh  energy  and  beauty,  over  the  latter 
>ped,  comparatively,  the  mantle  of  oblivion  1  Yet,  not  for  ever  I 
hough  lost,  for  a  time,  in  the  efl'ulgence  of  that  lustre  which  has  continued 
iiighten  ever  since  its  revivescence,  they  have  nevertheless,  through  an 
Insic  though  more  subdued  brilHancy  of  their  own,  begun,  at  length,  to  emerge 
day,  and  their  demand  upon  the  justice  of  criticism,  for  their  station  and  their 
dy  is  loud  and  imperative. 

et  us,  therefore,  as  far  as  our  brief  limits  will  permit,  and  in  furtherance  of 
it  has  been  so  judiciously  commenced,  co-operate  in  the  endeavour  to  appor- 
to  these  immediate  successors  of  our  matchless  bard,  the  honour  due  to  their 
*tions.  If  correctly  attributed,  it  cannot  be  trifling,  and  may  assist  in  forming 
st  notion  of  the  most  valuable  period  of  our  dramatic  poesy. 
Ve  shall  commence  with  those  who,  in  their  own  age,  were  deemed  the  rivals, 
followed,  indeed,  fast  upon  the  footsteps  of  Shakspeare,  hesitating  not  to  give 
rity  of  notice  to  the  name  of  John  Fletcher,  who,  though  hitherto  inseparably 
.ed  in  fame  and  publication  with  his  friend  Francis  Beaumont,  deserves,  both 
Q  the  comparative  number  and  value  of  his  pieces,  a  separate  and  exclusive 
sideration. 

)t  the  Gfty-three  plays  which  have  been  ascribed  to  these  poetical  friends,  it 

ears  that  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  were  the  joint  productions  of  Beaumont 

Fletcher;  in  still  fewer  was  he  assisted  by  Massinger,  Rowley,  and  Field,  and 

ample  residue,  independent  of  two  pieces  now  lost,  and  known  to  have  been 

sole  composition,  was  therefore  the  entire  product  of  Fletcher's  genius/ 
th  this  curious  fact,  we  were  first  made  acquainted  by  Sir  Aston  Cokain, 
>,  speaking  of  the  thirty-four  plays  of  these  poets,  as  published  in  the  folio 
1647,  informs  us,  that 

"  Beaumont  of  those  many  writ  in  few; 

And  Massinger  in  other  few :  the  main 
Being  sole  issues  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain.**  f 

Vide  Malone*it  Drjrdea,  ?ol.  i.  paitii.  p.  101. 

Vencs  addressed  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Mosdy,  published  iii^«VoMR%,18i\\^tWD*^^«^S^. 
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In  fact,  as  Sir  Aston  h.is  elsewhere  told  us/  the  bulk  of  the  collection  was 
written  after  Beaumonfs  death,  which  took  place  in  1615;  the  fecundity  of 
Fletcher  being  so  great,  that  in  the  interval  between  that  event  and  his  own  de- 
cease in  1625,  he  had  produced  nearly  forty  dramas,  besides  some  which  were 
left  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  completed  by  Shirley. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ten  plays  which  issued  from  the  firm  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are,  by  no  means,  the  best  (»f  the  entire  series :  they  are 
Philaster, — The  Maids  Tragedy, — King  and  No  King, — The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle, — Cupid's  Revenge, — The  Coxcomb,-— The  Captain, — The  Honest 
Man's  Fortune, — The  Scornful  Lady,  and  The  False  One;f  productions,  in 
allusion  to  which  it  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  no  great  injustice,  that  *'if 
the  plays  of  Beaumont  were  thrown  out  of  the  collection  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  remainder  would  form  a  richer  ore.":}: 

Warrantable,  therefore,  upon  this  statement,  must  it  be  deemed,  should  we 
now  drop  the  name  of  Beaumont,  after  observing,  that  a  portion  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Fletcher  may  be  attributed  to  his  friend,  and  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  Ben  Jonson  (on  this  subject  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony),  he  possessed, 
beyond  all  others  of  his  age,  a  sound  and  correct  judgment.  § 

The  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  in  the  serious  department  of  his  art,  was  n  pe- 
culiar mastery  in  the  delineation  of  the  softer  passions,  especially  of  love.  There 
is  a  sweetly  pensive  tone  in  many  of  his  pictures  of  this  kind,  which  steals  upon 
the  mind  with  the  most  insinuating  charm,  producing  that  species  of  pathos  which 
soothes  while  it  gently  agitates  the  soul;  a  feeling  too  sad  and  melancholy  for  the 
genius  of  comedy,  and  too  mild  and  subdued  for  that  of  tragedy,  but  admirably 
adapted  to  an  intermediate  style  of  composition,  of  which  he  has  given  us  some 
happy  instances  under  the  title  of  tragi-rcomedy.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  an  impression  of  feebleness  and  eireminacy,  a  sickliness  of  sentiment,  and  a 
want  of  dignity  in  the  pity  which  he  endeavours  to  excite,  but  too  often  accom- 
pany his  efTorts,  even  in  this  his  favourite  province. 

Yet  not  unfrequently  did  Fletcher  aspire  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  the  dramatic 
muse;  to  the  terrible,  to  the  wildly  awful,  to  the  agony  of  grief.  But  here  he 
sank  beneath  the  genius  of  Shakspearo;  in  his  endeavour  to  be  great,  there  is  a 
labour  and  contortion  which  frequently  betrays  the  struggle  to  have  been  pain- 
fully arduous;  an  impression  which  we  never  receive  from  the  drama  of  his  pre- 
decessor, who  seems  to  attain  the  highest  elevation  with  an  ease  and  spontaneity 
of  movement,  which  suggests  an  idea,  approaching  to  sublimity,  of  the  fulness 
and  extent  of  his  resources.  But,  as  an  elegant  critic  has  observed,  Fletcher 
was  **  too  mistrustful  of  Nature;  he  always  goes  a  little  on  one  side  of  her.  Shak- 
spearo chose  her  without  a  reserve  :  and  had  riches,  power,  understanding,  and 
long-life,  with  her,  for  a  dowry.'*  ** 

Very  different,  however,  was  the  result  of  his  efforts,  when  he  touched  the 
gaieties  of  hfe;  for  in  this  path,  he  moves  with  a  grace  and  legerity  which  has 
not  often  been  equalled.  He  displays,  it  is  true,  little  humour,  and  consequently 
not  much  strength  of  character;  but  we  are  told,  on  good  authority,  ff  that  no 
poet  before  him  painted  the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  day  with  such 
fidelity  and  truth;  a  declaration  which  impresses  us  with  an  high  opinion  of  the 
vivacity  and  intellectual  smartness  of  the  dialogue  of  that  age;  for  there  is  in  the 
representation  of  Fletcher  an  almost  perpetual  effervescency  and  corruscation  of 
wit  and  repartee. 

The  imagination  of  Fletcher,  when  not  straining  after  the  eagle  wing  of  the 

*  Verses  adilrciscd  to  Mr.  Charles  CottOD. 

+  See  Maloiie'H  Dryden,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  101.    note. 

i  Monthly  Keviiw,  new  Mcries,  vol.  Izzxi.   p.  126. 

§  Maionv'H  Drydeu,  vol.  i.  fian  ii.  p.  100. — Puller  tells  u<«,  in  his  quaint  but  rnipbatin  manner,  thai 
Beaumont  brought  "the  W/fl«/ of  judgment, "  and  Fletcher  "the  aad of  pbanlasic.'"— Worthies,  pali 
II.  p.  288. 

* '  Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  p.  409.  -ff  Dryden  on  Dramatic  Poeif. 
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bard  of  Avon,  was  fertile  a  nd  felicitous  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  romantic, 
the  fanciful,  the  playful,  .ire  epithets  peculiarly  descriptive  of  its  range  and  tone, 
within  which  he  frequently  emulates  with  success  the  excellence  of  his  great 
master.  There  appears,  indeed,  in  several  of  his  pieces,  an  evident  intention  of 
entering  the  lists  with  Shakspcare.  Thus  the  exquisitely  pleasing  character  of 
Euphrasia,  under  the  dis^;iiivSe  of  a  page,  in  Philaster,  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  rival  the  similar  concealments  in  The  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  in  As  You 
Like  It,  in  Cymbeline,  and  in  Twelfth  Night.  Amoret,  in  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, is  a  delightful  counterpart  of  Perdita,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  through- 
out The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  the  Jailor's 
daughter,  there  is  a  striking,  and,  in  general,  a  very  happy  effort  made,  to  copy 
the  express  colouring  of  Shakspeare's  style,  and  his  mode  of  representing  the 
wanderings  of  a  disordered  intellect. 

But  when,  regardless  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  experiment,  he  attempts,  in 
his  Sea  Voyage,  to  emulate  the  magic  structure  and  wild  imagery  of  The  Tempest, 
his  ambition  serves  but  to  show,  that  he  had  formed  a  very  inadequate  estimate 
of  his  own  powers. 

Yet  the  failure  in  such  an  enterprise  can  reflect  no  disgrace,  and  from  what 
has  b<^en  said,  it  must  necessarily  be  inferred,  that  we  consider  Fletcher  as  holding 
a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest  rank,  in  the  school  of  Shakspeare. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  then,  that  excellence  such  as  this  should  have 
been  polluted  by  the  grossest  spirit  of  licentiousness;  for  it  would  appear,  from 
the  tenour  of  many  of  our  author's  plays,  that,  in  his  vocabulary,  sensuality  and 
sensibility  were  synonymous  terms;  so  nakedly  and  ostentatiously  has  he  brought 
forward  the  most  immodest  impulses  of  sexual  appetite.  Shakspeare  may  be, 
and  is,  occasionally,  coarse  and  unreserved  in  his  language ;  but,  if  compared 
with  Fletcher,  the  nudity  of  his  expressions  is  like  the  marble  statue  of  a  vestal, 
when  contrasted  with  the  wanton  exposure  of  a  prostitute. 

As  we  wish  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  reverting  to  such  a  subject,  for  which 
the  age  of  Fletcher  and  his  successors  ofTers,  unfortunately,  but  too  many  oppor- 
tunities, it  shall  here  be  closed  with  a  single  expression  of  regret,  that  a  depart- 
ment of  poetry  which,  in  itself,  seems  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  serve 
the  cause  of  virtue,  should  be  degraded  to  a  purpose  thus  base  and  unworthy.* 

On  a  level  with,  if  not  one  degree  above,  the  writings  of  Fletcher,  follow  the 
purer  and  more  chastised  productions  of  Philip  Massinger,  a  poet  of  unwearied 
vigour  and  consummate  elegance.  That  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  others,  com- 
posed for  the  stage  some  years  anterior  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude;  for  his  first  arrival  in  London,  in  1606,  was,  we  are  told, 
under  necessitous  circumstances,  and  with  the  view  of  dedicating  his  talents  to 
dramatic  literature;  and  though  his  Virgin  Martyr,  his  earliest  publication,  did 
not  appear  until  1622,  it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  he  had  written  in  conjunction 
both  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.f  It  is  almost  certain,  indeed,  from  what 
Mr.  Giflbrd  has  stated,  that,  in  the  interval  just  mentioned,  he  had  brought  on 
the  stage  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  plays. :{: 

The  English  drama  never  suflered  a  greater  loss  (for  all  Shakspeare's  pieces 
have  descended  to  us]  than  in  the  havoc  which  time  and  negligence  have  com- 
mitted among  the  works  of  Massinger ;  for  of  thirty-eight  plays  attributed  to  his 
pen,  only  eighteen  have  been  preserved  I 

Massinger,  like  Fletcher,  pursued  the  path  in  which  Shakspeare  had  preceded 

• 

*  Would  that  the  CoramentatorB  on  Shakspeare  had  pursued  the  plan  which  Mr.  Oiffbrd  hns  adopted 
in  his  edition  of  Massinger,  vrho,  boeaking  ofthe  freedoms  of  his  author,  declares,  that  "those  nho  examine 
the  notes  with  a  prurient  eye,  will  nnd  no  great  ^tification  of  their  licentiousness.  I  lia%e  called  in  no  *oue' 
(he  adds)  to  drivel  out  gratuitous  obscenities  in  uncouth  language  \  no  'one'  to  ransack  the  annals  of  a  brothel 
fbr  secrets  *  better  hid :'  where  1  wished  not  to  detain  the  reader,  1  have  been  silent,  and  instead  ofaspiring 
to  the  fame  of  a  licentious  commentator,  Kought  oni^  for  the  quiet  npprnbatioii  with  which  the  father  or 
the  husband  may  rev«ard  the  faithful  editor." — Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxtii,  lxxxi\. 

j  Oittbrd's  Massinger,  vol  i.  p.  xii,  xiv.  Introduction.  \  Ibivl.  \viV.  v.  ^.xxviv. — ^T^^ik. 
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him  with  such  imperishable  glory ;  but  he  wants  the  tenderness  and  wit  of  the 
former,  and  that  splendour  of  imagination  and  that  dominion  over  the  passions, 
which  characterise  the  latter.  He  has,  however,  qualities  of  his  own,  sufficiently 
great  and  attractive,  to  gift  him  with  the  envied  lot  of  being  contemplated,  in 
union  with  these  two  bards,  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Drama. 

He  exhibits,  in  the  first  place,  a  perfectibility,  both  in  diction  and  versification, 
of  which  we  have,  in  dramatic  poesy,  at  least,  no  corresponding  example.  There 
is  a  transparency  and  perspicuity  in  the  texture  of  his  composition,  a  sweetness, 
harmony,  and  ductility,  together  with  a  blended  strength  and  ease  in  the  structure 
of  his  metre,  which,  in  his  best  performances,  delight,  and  never  satiate  the  ear. 

To  this,  in  some  degree,  technical  merit,  must  be  added  a  spirit  of  commanding 
eloquence,  a  dignity  and  force  of  thought,  which,  while  they  approach  the  pre- 
cincts of  subhmity,  and  indicate  great  depth  and  clearness  of  intellect,  show,  by 
the  nervous  elegance  of  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  a  combination  and 
comprehension  of  talent  of  very  un frequent  occurrence. 

These  qualities  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  peculiar  to  dramatic  poetry;  but 
when  we  find,  that  to  their  possession  are  added  a  powerful  discrimination  and 
marked  consistency  of  character,  no  inconsiderable  display  of  humour,  much  fer- 
tility of  invention  in  the  preparation  and  development  of  his  incidents,  and  an  un* 
precedented  degree  of  grace  and  amenity  in  the  construction  of  several  of  his  comic 
scenes,  together  with  a  fund  of  ethic  knowledge,  an  exquisite  sense  of  moral  feel- 
ing, and  above  all,  a  glow  of  piety,  in  many  instances  amounting  to  sublimity,  we 
willingly  ascribe  to  Massinger  originality  and  dramatic  excellence  of  no  inferior 
order. 

ButwhenDr.Ferriar,  closing  his  '^  Essay  on  the  Writings  of  Massinger,'*  asserts 
that  he  '*  ranks  immediately  under  Shakspeare  himself,"*  we  must  crave  per- 
mission to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in  reference  to  the  enchanting  tenderness  of 
Fletcher. 

"  If  there  be  a  class  of  writers,  of  which,  above  all  others,"  observes  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, ''England  may  justly  be  proud,  it  is  of  those,  for  the  stage,  coeval  with 
and  immediately  succeeding  Shakspeare :"  f  an  observation  which  the  names 
alone  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger  would  sufficiently  justify;  but  when  to  these  we 
are  enabled  to  add  such  fellow-artists  as  Ford,  Webster,  Middleton,  etc.,  we  are 
astonished  that  even  the  talents  of  Shakspeare  should,  for  so  long  a  period,  have 
eclipsed  their  fame. 

FoRD*s  first  appearance  as  an  author,  was  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  memory 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  1606,  and  his  earliest  play  of  which  we  have  the  date 
of  performance,  was  '*  A  Bad  Beginning  makes  a  Good  Ending,"  acted  at  court, 
in  1613,  :|:  but  it  is  probable  that  the  three  plays  mentioned  with  this,  in  Mr. 
Warburton's  Collection,  and  like  it,  never  published,  and  now  lo8t,§  were  like- 
wise early,  and  perhaps  anterior,  compositions. 

As  it  was  the  fashion,  at  this  period,  for  dramatic  writers  to  commence  their 
course  in  conjunction  with  others,  we  find  Ford  accepting  frequent  assistance 
from  his  friends:  thus  The  Sun's  Darling,  The  Fairy  Knight,  and  the  Bristowo 
Merchant,  were  written  in  conjunction  with  Decker :  and  The  Witch  of  Edmon- 
ton with  the  aid  of  both  Decker  and  Rowley. 

Of  the  pieces  which  were  exclusively  the  product  of  his  own  genius,  *Tis  Pity 
She's  a  Whore,  though  not  published  the  first,  was  the  first  written,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lover's  Melancholy,  The  Broken  Heart,  Love's  Sacrifice,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  The  Fancies  Chast  and  Noble,  and  The  Ladies  Tryal. 

Ford  possesses  nothing  of  the  energy  and  majesty  of  Massinger,  and  but  little  of 

*  Giffurd'ii  Massinger.  vol   i.     Einaj  ou  the  Writings  of  Mfuvinger,  p.  cxxvi. 
.    t  I'lettfr  to  WilliHin  G.fford,  Esq.  on  the  late  edition  of  Ford's  Plays,  8fO.  1811,  p.  7. 
i  Vide  ChalmerH'M  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  xiv.  p.  465. 
§  Gcntlimojrd  Magazine,  \ol.  Uxuv.   p.  '219. 
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e  playful  gaiety  and  picturesque  fancy  of  Fletcher,  yet  scarcely  Shakspeare  him- 
If  has  exceeded  him  in  the  excitement  of  pathetic  emotion.  Of  this,  his  two 
ragedies  of  *Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  and  the  Broken  Heart,  bear  the  most  over- 
iwering  testimony.  Though  too  much  loaded  in  their  fable  with  a  wildness  and 
>rror  often  felt  as  repulsive,  they  are  noble  specimens  of  dramatic  genius;  and 
ho  that  has  a  heart  to  feel,  or  an  eye  to  weep,  can,  in  the  first  of  these  produc- 
es, view  even  the  unhallowed  loves  of  Giovanni  and  Annabella;  or  in  these- 
»nd,  the  hapless  and  unmerited  fates  of  Calantha  and  Penthea,  with  a  cheek  un- 
ithed  in  tears  I 

John  Webster,  whom  we  shall  place  immediately  after  Ford,  as  next,  perhaps, 
talent,  resembled  him  in  a  predilection  for  the  terrible  and  the  strange,  but 
ith  a  cast  of  character  still  more  lawless  and  impetuous.  Of  the  six  plarys 
hich  he  produced,  two  were  written  in  conjunction  with  W^illiam  Rowley,  and 
•e comedies;  the  remaining  four,  containing  three  tragedies,  and  a  tragi-comedy, 
•e  the  issue  of  his  unaided  pen.  The  tragedies,  especially  The  White  Devil,  or 
ittoria  Corombona,  first  printed  in  1612,  and  the  Dutchesseof  Maify,  in  1623,  are 
;ry  striking,  though,  in  many  respects,  very  eccentric  proofs  of  dramatic  vigour. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  dedication  to  the  *'  White  Devil,"  that  our  author 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  that  **  willingly,  and 
3t  ignorantly,"  he  adopted  the  Romantic  or  Shakspearean  form.  The  last  para- 
raph  of  this  address  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  his  diffidence,  liberality,  and  good 
mse: — **For  mine  own  part,'*  says  he,  **Ihave  ever  truly  cherished  my  good 
pinion  of  other  men's  worthy  labours,  especially  of  that  full  and  heightened  stylo 
r master  Chapman;  the  laboured  and  understanding  works  of  master  Jonson  ; 
le  no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  both  worthily  excellent  master  Beaumont 
nd  master  Fletcher;  and  lastly  (without  wrong  last  to  be  named),  the  right 
appy  and  copious  industry  of  master  Shakspeare,  master  Decker,  and  master 
ley  wood,  wishing  what  I  write  may  be  read  by  their  light;  protesting  that,  in  tho 
rength  of  mine  own  judgment,  I  know  them  so  worthy,  that  though  I  rest  silent 
I  my  own  work,  vet  to  most  of  theirs  I  dare  (without  flattery)  fix  that  of  Mar- 
al:— 

-^—  **  non  norunt  hapc  monumenta  mori.  * 

The  silence  which  modesty  dictated  to  Webster,  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
roken,  by  a  declaration,  that  he  was  finally  entitled  to  a  niche  in  the  same  temple 
f  Fame  with  those  whom  he  has  here  commemorated.  In  his  pictures  of  wretched- 
ess  and  despair,  he  has  introduced  touches  of  expression'^which  curdle  the  very 
lood  with  terror,  and  make  the  hair  stand  erect.  Of  this,  the  death  of  The 
dutchesseof  Malfy,  with  all  its  preparatory  horrors,  is  a  most  distinguishing  proof. 
'he  fifth  act  of  his  Vittoria  Corombona  shows,  also,  with  what  occasional  skill 
e  could  imbibe  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  particularly  where  its  features 
8em  to  breathe  a  more  than  earthly  wildness.  The  danger,  however,  which 
Imost  certainly  attends  such  an  aspiration  after  what  may  be  called  in*- 
nitable  excellence,  Webster  has  not  escaped  ;  for,  where  his  master  moves  free 
nd  ethereal,  an  interpreter  for  other  worlds,  he  but  too  often  seems  laboriously 
triving  to  break  from  terrestrial  fetters ;  and,  when  liberated,  he  is,  not  unfre- 
uently,  '*  an  extravagant  and  erring  spirit.  "  Yet,  with  all  their  faults,  his 
ragedies  are,  most  assuredly,  stamped  with,  and  consecrated  by,  the  seal  of 
enius. 

Not  less  than  twenty-four  plays  are  ascribed  to  Thomas  Middleton,  of  which, 
ixteen  at  least,  appear  to  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  himself,  the  rest  are  written 
1  conjunction  with  Jonson,  Fletcher,Massinger,  Decker,  and  Rowley.  Middleton, 
t  is  probable,  began  to  compose  for  the  stage  shortly  after  Shakspeare,  f  for  one 

*  Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  toI.  iii.  p.  3. 

t  The  Old  Law.  in  which  he  aMhislcU  Rowley,  wni  acle<l  in  its  original  siaU',  and  before  it  wat  re-tosMk^. 
d  by  Massinger,  it.  1399. 
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of  his  pieces  was  published  as  early  as  1602,  and  eight  had  passed  the  press  before 
1612.  His  talents  were  principally  directed  towards  comedy,  only  two  tragedies, 
TheChangeling,  and  Women  beware  Women,  and  two  tragi-comedies,  The  Phoenix 
and  The  Witch,  being  included  in  the  list  of  his  productions. 

Humour,  wit,  and  character,  though  in  a  degree  inferior  to  that  which  distia- 
guishes  the  preceding  poets,  are  to  be  found  in  the  comedy  of  Middleton  :  and, 
occasionally,  a  pleasing  interchange  of  elegant  imagery  and  tender  sentiment. 
His  tragedy  is  not  devoid  of  pathos,  though  possessing  little  dignity  or  elevation ; 
but  there  is,  in  many  of  his  plays,  and  especially  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  The 
Witch,  a  strength  and  compass  of  imagination  which  entitle  him  to  a  very  re- 
spectable rank  among  the  cuhivators  of  the  Romantic  drama. 

A  more  than  common  celebrity  has  attached  itself  to  this  last-named  composi- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Steeveos,  that  it  preceded  Macbeth, 
and  aflbrdcd  to  Shakspeare  the  prima  stamina  of  the  supernatural  machinery  of 
that  admirable  play.  This  may  readily  be  granted,  without  aspersing  the  originality 
of  the  Bard  of  Avon;  for  if  we  except  the  mere  idea  of  the  introduction  of  such  an 
agency  into  dramatic  poetry,  there  is  little  beside  a  few  verbal  forms  of  incantation, 
and  two  or  three  metrical  invocations,  of  singular  notoriety  perhaps  at  the  period, 
which  can  be  considered  as  letraying  marks  of  imitation.  In  every  other  respect, 
affinity  or  resemblance  there  is  none;  for  the  Witches  of  Middleton  and  of 
Shakspeare  are  beings  essentially  distinct  both  in  origin  and  office.  The  former 
are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  possessing  p6wer,  indeed,  to  inflict  disease,  and 
to  execute  more  than  common  mischief,  but  very  subordinate  instruments  of  evil, 
when  compared  with  the  spiritual  essence  and  mysterious  sublimity  of  the  Weird 
Sisters,  who  are  the  authors  not  only  of  nameless  deeds,  but  who  are  nameless 
themselves,  who  float  upon  the  midnight  storm,  direct  the  elemental  strife,  and, 
more  than  this,  who  wield  the  passions  and  the  thoughts  of  man. 

The  hags  of  Middleton  are,  however,  drawn  with  a  bold  and  creative  pencil, 
and  seem  to  take  a  middle  station  between  the  terrific  sisterhood  of  Shakspeare, 
and  the  traditionary  witch  of  the  country-village.  They  are  pictures  full  of  fancy, 
but  not  kept  sufficiently  aloof  from  the  ludicrous  and  familiar. 

On  the  same  elevation  with  Middleton,  as  to  dramatic  merit,  may  we  place  the 
name  of  Thomas  Decker,  who,  if  he  has  not  equalled  his  contemporary  in  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  has,  in  some  instances,  exceeded  him,  in  the  vigorous  con- 
ception of  his  characters,  and  the  skilful  management  of  his  fable.  So  early  as 
1600,  had  he  published  one  of  his  best  dramas,  under  the  title  of  Old  Fortunatus, 
which,  together  with  The  Honest  Whore,  printed  in  1604,  very  adequately  prove 
that  his  talents  were  of  no  inferior  class;  the  character  of  Orleans  in  the  first  of 
these  plays,  and  that  of  Bcllafront  in  the  second,  exhibiting  not  only  many  beautiful 
ideas  in  richly  poetical  language,  but  many  indications  of  an  original  and  dis- 
criminative mind. 

The  fertility  of  Decker  was  groat ;  for  independent  of  numerous  pieces  of  a  mi.^ 
rellaneous  kind,  he  wrote,  or  contributed  to  write,  not  fewer  than  thirty-two  plays. 
Several  of  these,  however,  were  never  printed,  and  are  not  now,  probably,  in 
existence  ;and  two,  which  were  once  in  Mr.  Warburton's  possession,  perished  with 
his  ill-fated  collection.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  twelve,  if  not  fifteen, 
originated  solely  with  himself,  and  for  the  remainder,  his  associates  were  Middle- 
ton,  Massinger  and  Ford,  Webster,  Day  and  Rowley.  With  the  latter  and  Ford, 
he  wrote  **  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,*'  the  execution  of  which  shows,  that,  though 
he  has  availed  himself,  with  much  eflect,  of  the  common  superstitions  connected 
with  his  subject,  he  was,  in  point  of  fancy,  inferior  to  Middleton,  the  Witch  of  this 
triumvirate  being  little  more  than  the  ignorant  and  self-deluded  victim  of  the  folly 
of  the  times,  then,  under  the  shai)e  of  decrepit  and  female  old  age,  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom. 

Decker  has  been  more  known  to  posterity  by  his  connection  and  quarrel  with 
Ben  Jonson,  than  by  his  own  vcorVs,  ^  ^^V^i  v;WVv  Ws  also  obscured  the  writings 
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and  reputation  of  John  Marston,  who,  in  his  life-time,  was  not  undeservedly  cele- 
brated both  as  a  dramatic  and  a  satiric  poet.  In  the  former  capacity  he  produced 
eight  plays^  of  which  the  two  parts  of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  '^  The  Insatiate  Coun- 
tess/' and  ''  The  Malcontent,"  published  as  early  as  1602,  1603,  and  1604,  re- 
flect great  credit  on  his  abilities.  These,  and  indeed  all  his  dramas,  give  evidence 
of  great  wealth  and  vigour  of  description,  of  much  felicity  in  expression,  and  of 
much  passionate  eloquence  ;  nor  arc  his  characters  raw  or  indistinct  sketches,  but 
highly  coloured  and  well  supported.  The  compliment,  however,  which  some 
modern  writers  have  paid  him,  on  the  score  of  chastity  of  thought  and  style,  is, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  most  unmerited  ;  for  neither  is  it  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries,  nor  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  writings.  So  greatly  was 
he  a  sinner  in  this  respect,  that  an  old  satirist  says  of  him, — 

**  Tut,  what  cares  he  for  modest,  close  couched  terms, 
Cleanly  to  gird  our  looser  libertines  ? 
Give  him  plain-naked  words,  stripped  from  their  shirts, 
That  might  I>efieem  plaiu-dealing  Aretine."  * 

If  fecundity  were  a  test  of  genius,  no  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Lopez  de 
Vega,  would  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as  Thomas  Iloywood,  who  tells  us, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  **  English  Traveller,"  a  tragi-comedy,  that  it  was  **one  re- 
served amongst  220  in  which  he  had  either  an  entire  hand  or  at  the  least  a  main 
fmger ;"  a  degree  of  industry  and  fertility  which  may  justly  excite  our  astonish- 
ment. 

It  is  perhaps  equally  extraordinary,  that,  in  periods  so  late  as  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  and  whrn  tlie  art  of  printing  was  in  full  activity, 
only  twenty-six  of  this  prodigious  number  sliould  have  issued  from  the  press,  a 
paucity  for  which  their  author  accounts,  in  tiie  preface  just  quoted,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  **  One  reason,"  he  avers,  **  is  that  many  of  them,  by  shifting  and 
change  of  companies,  have  been  negligently  lost ;  others  of  them  are  still  retained 
in  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who  think  it  against  their  peculiar  profit  to  have 
them  come  in  print;  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any  great  ambition  in  me, 
to  be,  in  this  kind,  voluminously  road." 

This  apathy  or  modesty  has,  no  doubt,  deprived  us  of  some  interesting  plays  ; 
for  though  Heywood  had  little  of  the  enthusiasm  or  fancy  of  the  genuine  poet, 
there  are  in  several  of  the  pieces  which  remain,  an  unaflected  ease  and  simplicity, 
and  a  power  of  touching  the  heart,  which  merit  preservation  in  no  common  degree. 
He  abounds,  too,  in  pictures  of  domestic  life  very  minutely  finished,  correct  without 
being  cold,  and  elTective  without  being  overcharged.  To  his  skill  in  exciting  pa- 
thetic emotion,  his  tragedy  entitled  **  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness"  bears  the 
most  impressive  testimony. 

Heywood,  as  may  be  conceived,  began  early,  and  continued  long  to  write.  Of 
the  dramas  which  are  left  us,  the  first  published,  was  his  **  Death  of  Robert  Earle 
of  Huntington,"  dated  1001,  and  the  last,  the  tragi-comedy  of  **  Fortune  by  Land 
and  Sea,"  dated  1655.     He  was  occasionally  assisted  by  Rowley,  Brome,  etc. 

Greatly  superior  in  poetic  force  and  vigour  to  Heywood,  but  equally  inferior  as 
to  truth  of  dramatic  imitation,  we  have  now  to  mention  the  venerably  epic  name 
of  George  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  the  friend  of  Shakspeare  and 
Jonson,  with  whom,  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  he  was  nearly  coeval. 

Though  the  author  of  more  comedies  than  tragedies,  the  genius  of  Chapman 
was  infinitely  better  calculated  for  the  latter  province.  Many  beauties,  it  must  be 
granted,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  comedies,  especially  in  his  "  All  Fooles," 
and  "  Widdowe's  Tears,"  but  they  stand  aloof  from  the  character  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  are  included.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  lofty  and  heroic  drama, 
in  the  more  elevated  and  descriptive  parts  of  tragedy,  that  he  excels  ;  in  a  gran- 
deur often  wild  and  irregular,  but  highly  animated  and  striking.     Thus  the  two 

*  Heturuv  from  Paraassus,  act  i.  sc.  2.— \id<5  \ac'icti\  ^u\A"\>\\>wiTna,^Ci\.  \.  v  *5i 
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tragedies,  ^Btitled  *'  Bussy  D*Ambois/'  breathe  a  chivalric  spirit  truly  inspiring^ 
and,  however  censured  by  Dryden*  for  tumour  and  incorrectness  of  style,  excite 
in  the  reader  a  sensation  of  involuntary  transport.  It  will  readily  be  admitted, 
however^  that  such  a  mode  of  composition  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  dramatic 
purposes,  and  presents  no  safe  or  legitimate  model.  Chapman  wrote  sixteen  plays, 
besides  assisting  Jonson  and  Marston  in  '^  Eastward  Hoe,"  and  Shirley  in  at  least 
two  of  his  productions. 

With  nearly  ail  the  poets  whom  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  did  William  Row- 
ley unite  in  the  composition  of  various  pieces  for  the  stage ;  namely,  with  Massin* 
ger,  Mlddleton,  and  Heywood,  Ford,  Decker,  and  Webster,  and,  it  has  even  been 
said,  with  Shakspeare,  in  a  play  entitled  '*  The  Birth  of  Merlin."  For  this  last 
association,  however,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  foundation  than  the  bookseller's 
assertion,  who  printed  this  play  in  1662,  and  which  is  totally  unsupported  by  any 
other  evidence  external  or  internal. 

But  Rowley  wanted  not  talent  and  originality  for  independent  exertion,  and  6vc 
dramas  out  of  nine  which  have  been  attributed  solely  to  his  pen,  have  reached  us 
from  the  press.  That  a  writer  who  was  deemed  a  worthy  assistant  in  such  plays 
as  "  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,"  **  The  Thracian  Wonder,"  and  "  The  Spanish 
Gipscy,"  must  have  possessed  no  very  inferior  abilities,  can  admit  of  little  doubt, 
and  is  confirmed  indeed  by  his  own  exclusive  compositions ;  for  "  A  Match  at 
Midnight,"  and  **  AlFs  Lost  by  Lust,"  the  former  in  the  comic,  and  the  latter  in 
the  tragic,  department  of  his  art,  evince,  in  incident  and  humour,  in  character  and 
in  pathos,  powers  which  repel  the  charge  of  mediocrity.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  consider  him  as  ranking  last  in  the  roll  of  worthies  who  have  thus  far 
graced  our  pages. 

Among  tiie  crowd  of  poets  who  commenced  writers  for  the  stage  during  the 
dramatic  lifetime  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  were  peculiarly  disciples  of  the  same 
school,  we  have  now,  in  our  opinion,  noticed  the  most  eminent ;  and  if  we  add 
to  the  list,  the  names  of  Tailor,  Tomkis,  and  Tourneur,  the  first  the  author  of 
**  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,"  the  second  of  *' Albumazar,"  and  the  third  of 
*'  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,"  •*  The  Alheisf  s  Tragedy,"  and  "  The  Nobleman," 
productions  in  which  some  very  beautiful  passages  are  to  be  found,  and  sonic 
entire  scenes  of  great  merit,  we  shall  not  probably  be  charged  with  the  omission 
of  any  thing  which  could  materially  serve  to  heighten  our  idea  of  tliis  unrivalled 
period  of  the  romantic  drama.  Beyond  the  limits,  indeed,  to  which  we  are  con- 
fined, one  great  name,  that  of  Shirley,  meriting,  in  many  respects,  the  celebrity 
which  now  accompanies  the  memory  of  Massinger  and  Fletcher,  would  requin^ 
particular  attention  ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
by  a  simple  enumeration,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  those  who,  in  any  degree,  con- 
tributed to  fill  the  school  of  Shakspeare  whilst  its  founder  was  in  existence : — 
Armin,  Robert;  Barnes,  Barnaby;  Barry,  Lodowick ;  Bird,  William;  Borne, 
William  ;  Boyle,  William  ;  Brandon,  Samuel ;  Brewer,  Anthony  ;  Campion,  Tho- 
mas ;  Carey,  Elizabeth  ;  Chettle,  Henry ;  Cook,  John  ;  Dauborn,  Robert ;  Day, 
John;  Downton,  Thomas;  Drayton,  Michael;  Field,  Nathaniel ;  Goflf,  Thomns; 
Hathway,  Richard  ;  Haughton,  William ;  Hawkins, ;  Jubey,  William  ;  Ma- 
chin,  Lewis ;  Massey,  Charles;  Mason,  John  ;  Munday,  Anthony  ;  Pett, ; 

Porter,  Henry  ;  Rankins,  William  ;  Ridley,  Samuel ;  Robinson, ;  Rowley, 

Samuel ;  Sharpman,  Edward  ;  Shawe,  Robert;  Singer,  John;  Slaughter,  Martin  ; 
Smith,  William;  Smith,  Wentworth;  Stephens,  John  ;  Taylor,  John;  Wadeson, 
Anthony ;  Wilkins,  George  ;  Wilson,  Robert;  and  Wilson, .f 

In  this  long  list,  the  only  name  of  celebrity  is  that  of  Michael  Drayton,  and  it 
is  a  circumstance  very  extraordinary,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  although  we 
find,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dulwich  College,  this  great  poet  had  written  an 
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t  ihi*  wrier  is  menlioutfil  l)>  Mere*  in  1598,  and  praised  for  his  skill 
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entire  play,  under  the  title  of  ^'  William  Longsword/*  and  had  contrihuted  towards 
the  composition  of  not  less  than  twenty  others,  whilst  we  learn,  at  the  same  time^ 
from  Meres,  that  he  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  tragedy,  not  a  particle  of  his 
authenticated  poetry,  in  this  province,  should  have  reached  posterity. 

After  this  concise  view  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare,  whom  we  conceive 
to  have  in  general  ado])ted,  either  tacitly  or  avowedly,  and  with  an  approximation 
nearly  proportioned  to  their  talents,  the  style  and  structure  of  his  drama,  we  have 
now  to  bring  forward  the  mighty  leader  of  another  school,  which,  if  not  equally 
excellent  with  that  established  by  Shakspeare,  possesses  the  most  undoubted  origi- 
nality, and,  in  its  peculiar  walk,  a  degree  of  merit  which  neither  in  its  own  day, 
nor  in  any  subsequent  pc^riod,  has  encountered  any  successful  rivalry.  To  this 
description  is  it  necessary  to  add  the  name  of  Ben  Joisson? 

Some  attempts  at  a  more  classical  construction  of  our  drama  had  been  made 
about  the  period  when  Jonson  began  to  write:  Daniel,  for  instance,  had  published 
his  "Cleopatra,'*  in  1594,  after  the  models  ofantiquity,  and  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  printed,  in  1603  and  1604,  his  Monarchic  Tragedies,  in  which  a  regular 
chorus  is  introduced;  but  these  were  abortive  clForts,  unsupported  by  the  requi- 
site abilities  for  dramatic  composition,  and  it  remained  for  Jonson  to  impress  upon 
his  own  age,  and  upon  posterity,  the  conviction  that  an  equally  correct  form  of 
art  might  be  combined  with  some  of  the  striking  excellencies  of  the  Romantic 
school. 

It  is  probable  that  when  Jonson  first  began  to  write  for  the  theatre,  which  we 
find,  from  Mr.  Ilenslowe's  memorandums,  was  as  early  as  1593,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Decker,  Marston,  Cheltle,  etc.,  he  conformed  himself  to  their  mode 
of  composition ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  ventured  on  the  stage  with  a  comedy  exclu- 
sively his  own,  than  he  aspired  to  the  establisiiment  of  a  Dramatic  Literature  in 
this  province,  which,  while  it  should  adhere  to  the  structure  of  the  classical  mo- 
del, might  exhibit  various  and  extensive  views  of  human  nature,  and  uniformly 
have  for  its  object  the  correction  of  >  ice  and  folly  through  the  medium  of  unspar-* 
ing  satire. 

Success,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  accompanied  this  first  adventure  of 
laudable  ambition,  which,  under  the  title  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  made  its 
appearance,  at  The  Rose  theatre,  in  1596,  and,  with  material  alterations  and  im- 
provements, at  The  Globe,  in  1598.  This  was  followed,  at  various  periods,  and 
almost  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  by  thirteen  more  pieces  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, of  which  ten  are  comedies,  and  the  remaining  three,  as  their  author  chose 
to  designate  them,  comical  satires. 

That  these  productions,  though  in  the  line  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius, 
should  be  equally  excellent,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect.  The  best,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  most  incomparable  in  their  kind,  are  the  play  just  mentioned, 
"Volpone,  or  The  Fox,"  **Epica?ne,  or  The  Silent  Woman,"  and  *' The  Alche- 
mist." As  much  inferior  to  these,  but  yet  possessed  of  considerable  merit,  we 
may  next  enumerate  *'  The  Case  is  Altered,"  **  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  and  **  The 
Staple  of  News;"  and  lastly,  though  not  devoid  of  interesting  arid  well-written 
passages,  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  "The  New  Inn,"  " The  Magnetic  Lady,"  and 
"  A  Tale  of  a  Tub."  The  comical  satires,  entitled  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 
mour," "Cynthia's  Revels,"  and  "The  Poetaster,"  are,  especially  the  last,  com- 
posed in  a  tone  of  indignant  strength  ;  and,  as  their  appellation  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  are  personal  and  severe ;  but  probably  not  more  so  than  the  occasion 
warranted. 

The  fair  fame  of  Jonson  which,  both  in  a  moral  and  dramatic  light,  has,  for 
more  than  a  century,  been  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
now  brightens  with  more  than  pristine  lustre,  through  the  libera]  and  generous 
eflbrts  of  some  accomplished  scholars  of  the  present  day;  and  if  ever  it  be  per- 
mitted to  departed  spirits  to  witness  the  transactions  of  this  sublunary  s!$Uet<^^ 
with  what  delight  and  gratitude  must  the  spml  ot  VVv^  \tv\\vc^^\i^x^\w^^^^^ 
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upon  the  labours  of  his  learned  friends,  upon  the  noble  and  disinterested  protec- 
tion of  a  Gilchrist,  a  Godwin,  and  a  Gilford  I 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  a  triumvirate  in  his  support,  it  were 
needless,  and,  indeed,  it  were  unjust,  to  do  more  than  repeat  in  this  place  their 
own  summary  of  his  merit  as  a  comic  poet,  to  which  we  will  now  add,  once  for 
all,  however  unimportant  it  may  be,  the  expression  of  our  conviction  of  the  ge- 
neral justness  of  their  sentiments  with  regard  to, his  writings,  and  of  the  unan- 
swerable nature  of  their  defence  with  regard  to  his  moral  character ;  a  tribute 
which  we  are,  beyond  measure,  gratified  in  paying,  as  whilst  they  have  impar- 
tially brought  forward  the  great  talents  of  Jonson,  they  have  paid  a  full  and  frank 
acknowledgment  to  the  superior  comprehensiveness  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  steady  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  these  two  luminaries  of  the  dramatic  world. 

It  is,  however,  only  with  the  literary  character  of  Jonson  that  we  are  now  oc- 
cupied ;  and  on  the  topic  immediately  before  us,  the  consideration  of  his  comic 
powers,  Mr.  Godwin  has  cursorily,  but  very  justly,  remarked,  that 

**  These,  perhaps,  compose  his  strongesl  claim  to  the  admiration  of  all  posterity.  He  exrels- 
every  writer  that  ever  eiisted,  in  the  article  of  humour ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  identical  proposition  fo 
say,  that  humour  is  the  soul  of  comedy.  £ven  the  caustic  severity  of  his  turn  of  mind  aided  him 
in  this.  He  seized  with  the  utmost  precision  the  weaknesses  of  human  character,  and  painted 
them  with  a  truth  that  is  altogether  irresistible.  Shaltspearc  has  some  characters  of  humour 
marvellously  felicitous.  Rut  the  difference  between  these  two  great  supporters  of  the  English 
drama,  in  the  point  of  view  we  are  considering,  lies  here.  Humour  is  not  Shakspeare's  mansion, 
the  palace  wherein  he  dwells ;  there  are  many  of  his  comedies,  where  the  humorous  characters 
rather  form  the  episode  of  the  piece ;  poetry,  the  manifestation  of  that  lovely  medium  through 
which  all  creation  appeared  to  his  eye,  and  the  quiclt  sallies  of  repartee,  are  the  objects  with  which 
bis  comic  muse  more  usually  delights  herself.  But  Ben  Jonson  is  all  humour ;  and  the  fertility 
of  his  muse,  in  characters  of  this  sort,  is  wholly  ineihaustible."  * 

With  a  fuller  elucidation  of  the  subject,  which  laid  more  directly  before  him, 
Mr.  Giflbrd,  after  commenting  on  the  inutility  of  the  common  practice  of  con- 
trasting the  two  poets,  and  after  observing  that  '*  Shakspeare  wants  no  light  but 
his  own  ;  *  for*  as  he  never  has  been  equalled,  and  in  all  human  probability  never 
will  be  equalled,  it  seems  an  invidious  employ,  at  best,  to  speculate  minutely  ( n 
the  precise  degree  in  which  others  fell  short  of  him,"  proceeds  to  stale,  that  '*  the 
judgment  of  Jonson  was  correct  and  severe,  and  his  know  ledge  of  human  nature 
extensive  and  profound.  He  was  familiar  with  the  various  combinations  of  the 
humours  and  allections,  and  with  the  nice  and  evanescent  tints  by  which  the  ex- 
tremes of  opposing  qualities  melt  into  one  another,  and  are  lost  to  the  \ulgar 
eye:  but  the  art  which  he  possessed  in  perfection,  was  that  of  marking  in 
the  happiest  manner  the  diHerent  shades  of  the  same  quality,  in  diflerent  minds, 
so  as  to  discriminate  the  voluptuous  from  the  voluptuous,  the  covetous  from  the 
covetous,  etc. 

**  In  what  Ilurd  calls  '  picturing,'  he  was  excellent.  His  characters  are  de- 
lineated with  ai)readth  and  vigour,  as  well  as  a  truth,  that  display  a  master  hand; 
his  figures  stand  prominent  on  the  canvas,  bold  and  muscular,  though  not  elegant; 
his  attitudes,  though  sometimes  ungraceful,  are  always  just;  while  his  strict  oli- 
servation  of  proportion  (in  which  he  was  eminently  skilled,)  occasionally  mel- 
lowed the  hard  and  rigid  tone  of  his  colouring,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  symmetry, 
gave  a  warmth  to  the  whole,  as  pleasing  as  it  was  unexpected.  Such,  in  a  word, 
was  his  success,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  been  surpassed,  or  even 
equalled,  by  any  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  tread  in  his  steps. 

**  In  the  plots  of  his  comedies,  which  were  constructed  from  his  own  materials,  he  is  deserving 
of  undisputed  praise.  IVithout  violence ;  without,  indeed,  any  visible  effort,  the  various  events 
of  the  story  are  so  linked  together,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  accideottl  introductioo ;  yel 

*  Joiisoii's  VVorIss  by  Clifford,  vol.  i.  p  ccxcix,  ccc. 
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ihey  an  conlribute  to  Ihe  main  design,  and  support  that  just  harmony  which  alone  constitutes  a 
perfect  fable.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  rigid  accuracy  of  his  plans,  that  it  requires  a  constant,  and 
almost  painful  attention,  to  trace  out  their  various  bearings  and  dependencies.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance  :  t>efore  he  sat  down  to  write,  he  had  evidently  arranged  every  circumstance  in  his 
mind  ;  preparations  are  made  for  incidents  which  do  not  immediately  occur,  and  hints  are 
dropped,  which  can  only  be  comprehended  at  the  unravelling  of  the  piece.  The  play  does  not 
end  with  Jonson,  because  the  fifth  act  is  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  nor  are  the  most  important  events 
precipitated,  and  the  most  violent  revolutions  of  character  suddenly  effected,  because  the  progress 
uf  the  story  has  involved  the  poet  in  difficulties  from  which  he  cannot  otherwise  extricate  him- 
self. This  praise,  whatever  be  its  worth,  is  enhanced  by  the  rigid  attention  paid  to  the  unities  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  those  of  place  and  character,  thai  of  time  is  so  well  observed  in  most  of  bis 
comedies,  that  the  representation  occupies  scarcely  an  hour  more  on  the  stage,  than  the  action 
would  require  in  real  life."  * 

Mr.  Giflbrd  then  goes  on  to  explain,  why  Jonson,  **  with  such  extraordinary 
requisites  for  the  stage,  joined  to  a  strain  of  poetry  always  manly,  frequently  lofty, 
and  sometimes  sublime,"  should  not  have  retained  his  popularity ;  accounting  for 
this  result  by  the  assignment  of  three  causes,  of  which  the  first  was,  his  dismiss- 
ing "  the  grace  and  urbanity  which  mark  his  lighter  pieces  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  stage,  putting  on  the  censor  with  the  sock ;"  the  second  sprung  from 
the  circumstance,  that  **  Jonson  was  the  painter  of  humours,  not  of  passions/* 
and  aiming  less  to  excite  laughter  in  his  hearers,  '*  than  to  feast  their  understand- 
ing, and  minister  to  their  rational  improvement,"  he  frequently  brought  forward 
unamiableand  uninteresting  characters,  pests  which  he  wished  to  extirpate  from 
society,  not  only  by  rendering  them  ridiculous,  but  by  exhibiting  them  in  an  odious 
and  disgusting  light;  and  the  third  was,  **a  want  of  just  discrimination.  He 
seems  to  have  been  deficient,"  observes  Mr.  Giflbrd,  **  in  that  true  tact  or  feeling 
of  propriety  which  Shakspeare  possessed  in  full  excellence.  He  appears  to  have 
had  an  equal  value  for  all  his  characters,  and  he  labours  upon  the  most  unimpor- 
tant, and  even  disagreeable  of  them,  with  the  same  fond  and  paternal  assiduity 
which  accompanies  his  happiest  etlbrts."  f  This  laboured  and  indiscriminate 
finishing  may  be  termed,  indeed,  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Jonson's 
composition;  and  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  obscure 
his  reputation. 

The  genius  of  Jonson  seems  to  have  forsaken  him,  when  he  touched  the  tragic 
chords.  Neither  pity  nor  terror  answered  to  his  call,  and  **  Sejanus"  and  '*  Cati- 
line" are  valuable,  principally,  for  their  correct,  though  cold  and  hard,  delinea- 
tions of  Roman  character  and  costume.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  tragedies,  Jonson  has  deserted  his  Athenian  masters,  and,  adopting 
the  license  of  the  Romantic  school,  he  has  laid  aside  the  unities  of  time  and  place; . 
but  without  acquiring  that  breadth  and  freedom  in  the  execution  of  his  subjects, 
with  which  such  deviations  ought  to  have  been  accompanied. 

The  devotion  of  the  poet  to  this  high  department  of  his  art  was  not  confined, 
however,  to  these  two  Roman  dramas ;  he  had  planned  a  tragedy  on  the  Fall  of 
Mortimer,  of  which  only  a  small  fragment  remains;  and  we  find,  from  the  Dul- 
wich  Manuscripts,  that,  the  year  preceding  the  first  performance  of  Sejanus,  he 
had  actually  been  engaged  in  writing  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Richard  the  Third  : 
— **  Lent  unto  Renjemy  Johstone,"  says  Henslowe's  memorandum,  **  at  the 
appoyntment  of  E.  Alleyn  and  Wm.  Rirde  the  22  June,  1602,  in  earnest  of  a  boocke^ 
called  Richard  Crook-back,  and  for  new  adycions  for  Jeronymo,  the  some  of  xlb." 
The  Richard  of  Jonson,  and  the  Macbeth  of  Milton  I — would  that  time  had  spared 
the  one  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  other  I  How  delightful,  how  interesting 
might  have  been  the  labour  of  comparison  I 

If  Jonson  failed,  as  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  done,  in  communicating  pathos 
and  interest  to  his  tragic  productions,  he  has  made  us  ample  amends  by  the  unri- 
valled excellence  of  his  numerous  Masques,  a  species  of  dramatic  poetry,  to  which 

*  G'iB6rd*a  Jonson,  vol.  i    Mcmoin  of  Jonson,  p.  ccxu; — ^cxt.  \  \\>\d»^.^ckNv— *'^'*>*'- 
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he,  and  he  alone,  put  the  seal  of  perfection.  Here  hi.s  imagination,  which,  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  comedy  he  cultivated,  had  but  little  scope  for  expansion,  and  was, 
in  his  tragedies,  altogether  repressed,  by  an  undeviating  adhesion  to  the  letter  of 
history,  expatiated  as  in  its  native  element.  *'  No  sooner,"  remarks  Mr.  GifTord, 
*^  has  he  taken  down  his  lyre,  no  sooner  touched  on  his  lighter  pieces,  than  all  is 
changed  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  seems  a  new  person.  His  genius  awakes  at  once, 
his  imagination  becomes  fertile,  ardent,  versatile,  and  excursive;  his  taste  pure 
and  elegant;  and  all  his  faculties  attuned  to  sprightliness  and  pleasure."  * 

No  greater  honour,  however,  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Jonson,  than  the 
proof  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  brought  forward  of  his  being  the  favourite  author  of 
Milton,  ^*  the  predecessor  that  he  chiefly  had  in  his  eye,  and  whom  he  seems  prin- 
cipally to  resemble  in  his  style  of  composition."  f  Among  the  numerous  passages 
by  which  he  has  substantiated  this  fact,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than  those  that 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  lyrical  portion  of  the  Masques;  for  '*  Milton,"  as  he  ob-^ 
serves,  '^  will  certainly  be  found  to  have  studied  his  compositions  in  this  kind  more 
assiduously  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. — It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  the  poet,  who  in  early  youth  composed  the  Mask  of  Comus,  had  not  diligently 
studied  the  writings  of  Ben  Jonson."  ^  Can  there  be  a  test  of  merit  more  indis- 
putable than  this  ?  for  *^  Comus,"  though  by  no  means  faultless  as  a  Masque,  has 
to  boast  of  a  poetry  more  rich  and  imaginative  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
composition,  save  The  Tempest  of  Shakspeare. 

"  It  is  Dot,  however,"  proceeds  Mr.  Godwin,  ''in  lighter  and  incidental  matters  only,  that 
Milton  studied  the  great  model  afTordcd  him  by  Jonson  :  we  may  Gnd  in  him  much  that  would 
almost  tempt  us  to  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras,  and  to  believe  that  the  very  spirit  and  souls 
of  some  men  became  transfused  into  their  poetical  successors.  The  address  of  our  earlier  poet 
to  the  two  universities,  prefixed  to  his  roost  consummate  performance,  the  comedy  of  *'  The  Fox," 
will  strike  every  reader  familiar  with  the  happiest  passages  of  Milton's  prose,  with  its  wonderful 
resemblance. — They  were  both  of  them  emphatically  poets  who  had  sounded  the  depths,  and 
(brmed  themselves  in  the  school,  of  classic  lore. 

''The  difference  between  '  them'  may  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  from  the  topic  of  religion. 
They  had  neither  of  them  one  spark  of  libertine  and  lalitudinarian  unbelief.  But  Jonson  was 
not,  like  Milton,  penetrated  with  his  religion.  It  is  to  him  a  sort  of  servitude — it  is  not  the 
principle  that  actuates,  but  the  check  that  controls  him.  But  in  Milton,  it  is  the  element  in 
which  he  breathes,  a  part  of  his  nature.  He  acts,  'as  ever  in  his  Great  Task-master's  eye :' 
and  this  is  not  his  misfortune ;  but  he  rejoices  in  his  condition,  that  he  has  so  great,  so  wise, 
and  so  sublime  a  Being,  to  whom  to  render  his  audit."  * 

The  labours  of  Jonson  closed  with  a  species  of  dramatic  poetry  in  which  he  had 
made  no  previous  attempt,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  was  left  in  an  un- 

*  Giffbrd's  Jonson,  toI.  i.  Memoirs,  p.  cczzz.  After  the  passage  which  we  have  inserted  in  [the  text, 
follow  these  admirable  observations  : — 

^  Such  were  the  Masques  of  Jonson.  in  which,  as  Mr.  Malone  says,  '  the  wretched  taste  of  those  times 
found  amusement.'  That  James  and  nis  court  delighted  in  them  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  have  only  Ut 
oncn  the  Memoirs  of  Winwood  and  others  to  discover  with  what  interest  they  were  followed  by  the  nobility 

'  both  sexes.  Can  wc  wonder  at  this?  There  were  few  entertainments  of  a  public  kind  at  which  they 
uouM  appear^  and  none  in  which  they  could  particinate.  Here  all  was  worthy  of  their  hours  of  relaxation. 
MytholoKues  of  classic  purity,  in  which,  as  Hurd  ooserves,  the  soundest  moral  lessons  came  recommended 
by  the  charm  of  numbers,  were  set  forth  with  all  the  splendour  of  royalty,  while  Jones  and  Lanier,  and 
l^awes  and  Ferrabosco,  lavished  all  the  grace  and  elega!nc«  of  their  respectiye  arts  on  the  embellishment  of 
the  entertainment. 

"  But  in  what  was  '  the  taste  of  the  times  wretched?'    In  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  they  hare  not 

ince  been  equalled ;  in  theology,  and  moral  philosophy,  they  are  not  even  now  surpassed ;  and  it  ill 

•ecomes  us,  who  live  in  an  age  which  can  scarcely  produce  a  Bartholomew  Fair  farce,  to  arraign  the  taste 

'a  period  which  possessed  a  cluster  of  writers,  of  whom  the  meanest  would  now  be  esteemed  a  prodigy. 

'  id  why  is  it  assumed  that  the  followers  of  the  court  of  James  were  deficient  in  what  Mr.  Muione  is  plea^d 

call  taste  ?    To  say  nothing  of  the  men  (who  were  trained  to  a  high  sense  of  decorum  and  intellectual 

scernment  under  Eliiabeth),  the  Veres,  the  Wroths,  the  Bedfords,  the  Rutiands,  the  Cliffords,  and  the 


■•  ccxxx. 

+  GiSbrd's  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxcvii.  ^  I6id.  vol.  i.  p.  ccciii— ccct, 

$  ibt<4.  vol.  i.  p.  cecvii. 
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finished  state;  for  had  the  **  Sad  Shepherd"  heen  completed  in  the  style  of  excel- 
lence in  which  it  was  commenced,  it  would  have  heen  superior  not  only  to  the* 
*'  Faithful  Shepherdess*'  of  Fletcher,  hut  perhaps  to  any  thing  which  he  himself 
had  written. 
When  Jonson,  in  his  nohlc  and  generous  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  tells  us,  thafc 

^  He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time,** 

he  seized  a  characteristic  of  which  the  reverse,  in  some  degree,  applies  to  himself; 
for  had  he  paid  less  attention  to  the  minutiiB  of  his  own  age,  and  dedicated  himself 
more  to  universal  habits  and  feelings,  his  popularity  would  have  nearly  equalled 
that  of  the  poet  whom  he  loved  and  praised.  Yet  his  fame  rests  on  a  broad  and 
durable  foundation,  and  we  point,  with  pride  and  triumph,  to  that  matchless 
constellation  of  dramatic  merit,  where  burn,  with  inextinguishable  glory,  th* 
mighty  names  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Massinger. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Biography  of  Shakspearc  continued  to  the  Close  o(  his  Residence  in  London. 

Variois  particulars  relative  to  the  personal  history  of  Siiakspeare,  in  addition 
to  those  which  terminated  his  biography  in  the  country,  having  been  detailed  in 
the  chapters  that  record  his  commencement  as  an  actor,  *  the  composition  of 
his  poems,  •{•  and  his  first  clTorts  as  a  dramatic  writer, :(:  we  have  now  to  collect 
the  few  circumstances  of  his  life  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  during  the  most 
active  season  of  its  duration,  resuming  our  narrative  at  a  period  when  the  capital 
was  under  considerable  alarm  from  the  prevalence  of  tlie  plague,  and  from  the 
numerous  conspiracies  which  A>ere  entered  into  against  the  life  of  the  Queen. 
Shakspeare  had  been  exposed,  during  the  year  of  his  birth,  to  great  risk  from  tho 
plague  at  Stratford,  and  its  recurrence  in  1593  seems  to  have  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  him,  that  he  has  alluded  to  it  in  more  than  one  of  his  plays ; 
particularly  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  written  in  this  very  year,  where  he  mentions 
the  practice  of  sealing  up  the  doors  of  houses,  in  which,  *'  the  infectious  pestilence 
did  reign.'*  §  It  is  probable  that  the  effect  on  his  mind  might  have  been  rendered 
more  powerful,  by  the  recollected  narrative  of  those  who  had  tended  his  infancy, 
and  who,  no  doubt,  had  often  told  him  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  dawn 
of  his  existence. 

We  have  found  that,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  his  first  employment  was  that 
of  an  actor,  a  profession  which,  we  certainly  know,  he  continued  to  exercise  for, 
at  least,  seventeen  years.  That  he  was  by  no  means  partial,  however,  to  this 
occupation,  nay,  that  he  bitterly  regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to 
have  recourse  to  it,  as  a  mode  of  procuring  subsistence,  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  language  of  his  ninety-first  sonnet: — 

**  O  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds,"  &c. 

It  appears  strongly  indeed,  from  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that  of  his  own  words, 
that  his  early  progress  in  life  was  thwarted  by  many  obstacles,  and  accompanied 
by  severe  struggles,  by  poverty,  contumely,  and  neglect.  This  he  has  emphati- 
cally told  us,  not  only  m  one,  but  in  several  places,  and  in  terms  so  expressive  a& 

•  Vide  Part.  II.  Chap.  I.  t  Pa't  tl-  Ch»P  2&  5.  \  Part  H  Chap.  ^ 

}  Act  V.  K.  'i.    See  also  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  act.  ii.  sc.  1. 
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to  make  us  sympathize  acutely  with  his  sorrows.  Yet  we  perceive  him  bearini; 
up  under  his  difliculties  with  a  noble  and  independent  spirit^  and  contrasting  the 
world's  oppression  with  the  solace  of  private  friendship.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful 
sonnet,  the  twenty-ninth,  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place,  the  transition 
from  despair  to  hope  is  finely  painted : — 

**  When  in  disgrace  with  fortunt  and  mer^s  «jfe«, 
1  all  alone  beweep  my  out-cast  state/*  &c. 

and  again,  in  sonnet  the  thirty-seventh, — 

**  As  a  decrepit  Tather  takes  dcligbt 
To  see  his  actiTe  child  do  deeds  of  yooth/'  &c. 

That,  by  the  salutary  though  severe  lessons  of  adversity,  he  had  learnt  to  con- 
quer his  misfortunes,  and  to  despise  the  shafts  of  vulgar  scandal,  will  l>e  evident 
from  the  two  subsequent  passages : 

"  Then  hate  me  when  Ihon  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross. 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scapM  this  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe."  Sonnet  90. 


**  Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamped  upon  my  brow  ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'er-green  my  had,  my  good  allow  ?— 
In  so  profound  abysm  1  throw  all  care 
Of  other*s  voices,  that  my  adders  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are,"  Sonnet  112. 

These  complaints  and  consolations  were,  no  doubt,  written  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  residence  in  London,  while  his  reputation,  as  a  poet,  was  yet  assail- 
able, and  while  the  patronage  of  Lord  Southampton  was  his  only  shield  against 
the  jealousy  and  traduction  of  illiberal  competitors,  whether  offer  on  the  stage. 
But  the  fame  arising  from  his  poems,  and  from  the  dramas  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  King  Richard  the  Third,  had,  in  1596,  most  assuredly  secured  him  from  any 
apprehensions  of  permanent  injury ;  more  especially  as,  soon  after  this  period, 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  SVilliam,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip,  Earl 
of  Montgomery,  who,  as  the  players  tell  us,  in  their  dedication  of  the  first  folio, 
**  had  prosecuted  our  poet's  plays,  and  their  author  living,  with  so  much  favour,*' 
were  added  to  the  protecting  influence  of  Southampton. 

It  was  in  this  year,  namely  1596,  that  Shakspeare's  feelings  as  a  father  were 
put  to  a  severe  trial,  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son  Uamnet,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  the  age  of  twelve — a  deprivation  which,  however  sustained  with  forti- 
tude, must  have  been  long  deplored. 

He  was  now  residing,  it  would  appear  from  evidence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Malone,* 
near  the  Bear-Garden  in  Southwark,  and  in  the  following  year  (1597)  purchased 
of  William  Underbill,  Esquire,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  his  native  town  of  Strat- 
ford,  which,    having   repaired   and  improved,   he  denominated  New  Plac^.  f 

•  See  his  « Inquiry,"  p.  215. 

t  Of  this  maDsioQ,  which  Ougdale  informs  us  was  originally  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  was  then  ^'a  fair-faoiiKe,  built  of  brick  and  timber,''  and  cnntioued  in  the  Cloptou 
family  until  1563,  when  it  was  purchased  by  William  Bott,  and  resold  in  1570  to  William  Uuderhill,  Esq., 
MrjWheler  has  given  us  the  following  account,  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  our  poet: — ^"On  Shakspearr's 
death,  it  came  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hall,  for  her  life ;  and  then  to  her  only  child  Elitabeth,  afltfrwardi 
Lady  Barnard;  after  whose  death  New  Place  wan  sold,  in  1675,  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Kat.  Garter, 
King  at  Arms,  who  died  the  90th  of  February,  IGTe-?;  and  under  his  Will,  dated  the  :!9th  of  Jane,  1676. 
It  came  to  his  only  child,  Barbara,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Clopton,  Knt.  of  Clopton,  in  this  parish.  Their 
younger  son.  Sir  Huzh  Clopton,  Knt.  a  barrister  at  law,  and  one  of  the  heralds  at  arms,  afterwards  became 
poKsessed  of  New  Place,  which  he  modernised  by  internal  and  external  alterations;  and  ia  1743,  enter- 
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hetlicr  this  was  the  purchase  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  heen  so  materialiy 
sisted  by  Lord  Southampton,  cannot  positively  be  afTirmed;  but  as  he  had  not 
ng  emerged  from  his  difliculties,  it  is  highly  probable  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
bsequent  occasions,  he  was  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  his  patron/ 
To  the  year  1598  has  been  commonly  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
nacy  between  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson.  This  epoch  rests  upon  the  authority 
Mr.  Rowe,  who  informs  us,  that 

"  Shakspeare's  acquintance  wilh  Ben  Jonson  began  ^ith  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and 
od-nature.  Mr.  Jonson,  who  was  al  ihal  time  allogelher  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered 
le  of  his  plays  to  the  players  to  have  it  acted ;  and  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after 
iving  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  was  just  upon  the  point  of  returning  it  to  him 
tb  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when  Shakspeare 
ckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  first  to  read  it 
rough,  and  afterwards  to  recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public." 

That  this  kind  oflice  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  general  character  of  Shak- 
>eare,  will  readily  be  admitted,  yet  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
hole  account  is  without  foundation  ;  for,  as  we  have  related,  in  the  last  chapter. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour,*'  which  is  supposed  by  all  the  editors  and  commen- 
tors  to  be  the  play  alluded  to  by  Rowe,  was  lirst  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre; 
id 

"That  Jonson  was  'allogelher  unknown  to  the  world,'  "  remarks  Mr.  Clifford,  *'  isa  palpable 
itnitb.  At  this  period,"  (1598)  he  continues,  *\lonson  was  as  well  known  as  Shakspeare,  and 
rhaps  belter.  He  was  poor  indeed,  and  very  poor,  and  a  mere  retainer  of  the  theatres  ;  but  he 
IS  intimately  acquainted  with  Henslowe  and  Allcyn,  and  with  all  the  performers  at  their  houses, 
e  was  familiar  with  Drayton  and  Chapman,  and  Rowley,  and  Middleton,  and  Fletcher;  he  had 
en  writing  for  three  years,  in  conjunction  with  Marston,  and  Decker,  and  Chettle,  and  Porter, 
d  Bird,  and  with  most  of  the  poets  of  the  day  :  he  was  celebrated  by  Mercs  as  one  of  the  principal 
'iters  of  tragedy ;  and  he  had  long  been  rising  in  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet  among  the 
33i  distinguished  characters  of  the  cige.  At  this  moment  he  was  employed  on  **  Every  Man  out 
his  Humour,  *'  which  was  acted  in  1599,  and.  in  the  elegant  dedication  of  that  comedy  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,*  he  says,  *  When  1  wrote  this  poem,  1  liad  friendship  with 
irers  In  your  Societies,  who,  as  they  were  great  names  in  learning,  so  were  they  no  less  examples 
living.     Of  them  and  then,  thai  1  say  no  more,  it  was  not  despised.' — And  yet,  Jonson  was, 


ned  Mackliii,  Oarrick.  and  Dr.  Delany,  under  Shakspeare's  mulberry  tree.     By  ?>ir  Hugh's  80i 
1  executor,  Henry  Talbot,  Esq.  brother  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  it  was  sold  to  the  Rev. 


80ii-iu-Ia«v 
Francis 
istrell,  vicar  of  Frodsham  in  Cheshire;  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  actions,  felt  no  sort  of  pride  or 
•asure  in  this  charming  retireniitnt,  no  consciousness  of  his  being  possessed  of  the  sacred  ground  which 
i  muses  had  coa««ecrated  to  the  memory  of  their  favourite  poet.  The  celebrated  mulberry-tree  planted 
Shakspeare\s  hand  became  first  an  object  of  his  dislike,  because  it  subjected  him  to  answer  the  frequent 
portunitics  of  travellers,  whose  zeal  might  prompt  them  to  visit  it,  and  to  hope  that  they  might  meet 
piration  under  its  shade.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  sacrilegious  priest  ordered  the  tree,  then  remarkably 
j{e,  and  at  its  full  growth,  to  be  cut  down  ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  was  cleft  to  pieces  for 
^-wood :  this  took  place  in  1756,  to  the  great  regret  and  vexation,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  of 
jry  admirer  of  our  bard.  The  greater  part  of  it  was,  however,  soon  after  purcliased  by  Mr.  Thomas 
arp,  watch-maker,  of  Stratford  ;  who,  well  acquainted  with  the  value  set  upon  it  by  tlje  world,  turned  it 
ich  to  his  advantage,  by  converting  every  fragment  into  small  boxes,  goblets,  tooth-pick  cases,  tobacco- 
»pperfi,  and  numerous  other  articles.  Nor  did  New  Place  long  escape  the  destructive  hand  of  Mr. 
istreli ;  who,  being  compelled  to  pay  the  monthly  assessments  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
me  of  which  he  expecteo  to  a\oid,  because  he  resided  part  of  the  year  at  i/ichfield,  thotigh  his  scrvantu 
lUoued  in  the  house  at  Stratford  during  his  absence),  in  the  heat  of  his  anger  declared,  that  houselshould 
rer  be  assessed  a^rain  ;  and  to  give  his  imprecation  due  effect,  and  wishing,  as  it  seems,  to  be  ^  damned 
everlasting  fame,"  the  demolition  of  New  Place  soon  followed ;  for,  in  1759,  Jie  raned  the  buililing  to 
lund,  di8[K>sed  of  the  materials,  and  left  Stratford  amidst  the  rage  aud  curses  of  its  inhabitants.  Thuii 
8  the  town  deprived  of  one  of  its  principal  ornaments,  and  most  \nlued  relics,  by  a  man,  who,  had  he 
ni  possessed  of  a  true  sense,  and  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  our  iMird,  would  have  rather  preserved 
AteTer  particularly  concerned  their  great  and  immortal  owner,  than  ignorantly  have  trodden  the  ground 
icb  had  been  cultivated  by  the  greatt*st  genius  in  the  world,  without  feeling  those  erootious  which 
tu rally  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  generous  enthusiast. 

'The  site  of  New  Place  was  afterwards  added  to  the  adjoining  garden,  by  its  illiberal  proprietor ;  under 
ose  VVdl^  made  on  the  2d  of  October,  1768,  it  came  to  his  widow,  Mrs  Jane  Gastrell ;  who,  in  1775, 
d  it  to  William  Hunt,  Ksq.  late  of  this  town  ;  from  whose  family  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Battersbee 
1  Morris,  bankers,  of  Stratford." — Wheeler's  History  of  Stratford,  p.l35 ;  and  Guide  to  Stratford,  |).45,47. 
'  It  iti  more  probable  that  he  was  assisted  on  various  occasions  by  His  l^ordship,  than  that  tne  lans*-' 
n,  mentioned  by  tradition,  was  bestowed  at  once,  and  at  a  period,  too,  when  it  was  less  required. 
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at  thift  Urac,  'altogether  unknown  to  the  world  I'  and  ofltered  a  virgin  comedy  (which  bad  already 
keen  three  years  on  the  stage)  to  a  player  in  the  humble  hope  that  it  might  t>e  accepted."  * 

The  presumption  is,  that  our  poet  and  Jonson  were  acquainted  anterior  to 

1598,  probably  as  early  as  1595,  and  that  the  dramatic  reputation  of  Ben  was  the 
chief  motive  which  induced  the  company  at  the  Black  Friars  to  procure  the  alte-^ 
rations  in,  and  to  secure  the  property  of,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Such  even 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone  himself,  when  he  has  once  forgotten  the  prepos- 
terous charge  of  ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  Jonson,  for  this  imaginary  introduction 
to  the  stage  by  Shakspeare;  for  in  a  note,  on  an  entry  of  Mr.  Henslowe's,  which 
runs  thus :  —  ^'  11  of  Maye  1597,  at  the  comedy  of  umers  (humours)  11,"  that 
is,  acted  eleven  times  since  November,  1596,  he  observes,  —  **  Perhaps  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  he  had  money 
dealings  with  Mr.  Hcnslowe,  the  manager  of  this  theatre,  and  that  he  wrote  for 
him.  The  play  might  have  been  afterwards  purchased  from  this  company  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  (that  is,  by  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Heminge,  etc.) 
by  whom  it  was  acted  in  1598;  an  inconsistency  which  has  been  keenly  and  justly 
animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Gifford.-j- 

Two  domestic  circumstances  mark  the  next  year  of  our  author's  life ;  for,  in 

1599,  his  father  obtained  from  the  Heralds*  Office  a  confirmation  of  his  Coat  of 
Arms,  and  his  sister  Joan  married  Mr.  William  Hart,  a  hatter  in  Stratford,  oc- 
currences which,  in  the  great  dearth  of  events  unfortunately  incident  to  our  sub- 
ject, are  of  some  importance. 

If  an  inference,  however,  made  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  could  be  considered  as  le- 
gitimately drawn,  this  year  might  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
poet's  life;  for,  in  the  twentieth  vohime  of  his  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
when  speaking  of  the  local  traditions  respecting  Macbeth's  castle  at  Dunsinnan,he 
infers,  from  their  coincidence  with  the  drama,  that  Shakspeare,  *'  in  his  capacity 
of  actor,  travelled  to  Scotland  in  1599,  and  collected  on  the  spot  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  his  imagination." 

"Every  aUempt/'  remarks  Mr.  Stoddart,  who  has  introduced  this  anecdote  into  his  inlerestiog 
Tour,  **to  illustrate  the  slightest  circumstance  concerning  such  a  mind,  deserves  our  gratitude; 
but  in  this  instance,  conjecture  seems  to  have  gone  its  full  length,  ir  not  to  have  overstepped  the 
modesty  of  nature.  The  probability  of  Shaltspearc's  ever  having  been  in  Scotland,  is  very  remote. 
It  should  seem,  by  his  uniformly  accenting  the  name  of  this  spot  Dunsin^ne,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  it  from  the  mouths  of  the  country-people,  who  as  uniformly  accent  it  Dun- 
tinnan.  Every  one  knows,  with  what  ease  local  tradition  is  so  modified,  as  to  suit  public  history  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  what  Sir  John  heard  in  1772,  was  a  superstructure  raised  upon  the  drama 
itself.  Amid  the  blaze  of  $hakspeare*s  genius,  small  praise  is  lost ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
honourable  to  his  intellectual  energies  to  suppose,  that  so  much  ininule  information  was  collected 
from  books,  or  from  conversation,  than  from  an  actual  acquaintance  with  the  place.'*  f 

Though  we  by  no  means  contend  for  the  validity  of  the  inference,  yet  we  mtjst 
observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  objections  of  Mr.  Sloddart  is  unfounded;  for 
Shakspeare  certainly  was  familiar  with  both  modes  of  prontmciation,  and  has 
given  us  a  specimen  of  the  popular  accent  in  the  following  well-known  passage:  — 

^  Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish^  be,  until 
Great  Biruam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him." 

Neither  do  we  think,  that  his  genius  would  have  suffered  any  deterioration,  nor 
his  drama  any  loss  of  interest,  had  he  actually  painted  from  local  observation.  § 
If  we  be  correct  in  attributing  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  to  the  year  1599,  it  is 

*  Oifford's  JonsoQ,  vol.  i.  Memoirs,  p.  xliii.  xliv.  xlv. — Shakspeare,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  oC 
X  V}°i^^*^  performers  in  Every  Man  m  his  Humour,  is  supposed  to  have  acted  the  part  of  Kaowell. 
J  Gifford'a  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  cclxzix. 

i  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  8va  vol.  ii  p.  197,  ISW. 

$  it  IS  a  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  that  James  is  said,  durine  this  very  year  (1599),  to  have 
ioucited  Queen  Eliiabeth  to  send  a  company  of  English  comedians  to  Eduburgh. 
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here  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Aubrey,  who, 
meaning  to  allude  to  the  character  of  Dogberry  in  this  play,  though  by  mistake 
he  refers  to  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  says,  that ''  the  humour  of  the  con- 
stable he  (Shakspeare)  happened  to  take  at  Grendon,  in  Bucks,  which  is  the  roade 
from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  constable  about  1542,  when 
I  first  came  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  that  parish,  and  knew  him.  Ben  Jon- 
son  and  he  did  gather  humours  of  men  dayly,  wherever  they  came."  * 

That  Shakspeare  was  accustomed  to  visit  Stratford  annually,  has  been  already 
noticed  ;f  and  we  learn  from  Antony  Wood,  that  in  performing  these  journeys, 
be  used  to  bait  at  the  Crown-Inn,  in  Oxford,  which  was  then  kept  by  John  Da- 
Teoant,  the  father  of  the  poet.  Antony  represents  Mrs.  Davcnant  as  both  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished,  and  her  husband  as  a  lover  of  plays,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakspeare.  The  frequent  visits  of  the  bard,  and  the  charms  of  his  landlady,  ap- 
pear to  have  given  birth  to  some  scandalous  surmises;  for  Oldys,  repeating  Wood's 
story,  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Bellcrton  and  Pope,  that  *'  their  son,  young  Will. 
Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William),  was  then  a  little  school-boy  in  the  town,  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare,  that  whenever  he 
beard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school  to  see  him.  One  day,  an  old  towns- 
man observing  the  boy  running  homeward  almost  out  of  breath,  asked  him  whither 
he  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He  answered,  to  see  his  god-father 
Shakspeare.  There's  a  good  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  you  don't 
take  God's  name  in  vain."  It  lias  also  been  said,  that  Sir  William  had  the 
weakness  to  feel  gratified  by  the  publicity  of  the  supposition. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  in  1600,  Shakspeare  might  so  time  his  annual  visit  to 
Stratford,  as  to  be  present  at  the  christening  of  his  nephew,  William  Hart,  his 
sister's  eldest  son ;  who,  according  to  the  Register,  was  baptized  on  the  28th  of 
the  August  of  this  year,  and  who,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Michael,  is  remembered  in  the  poet's  will,  by  a  legacy  of  five  pounds. 

The  subsequent  year  exhibits  our  bard  in  great  favour  at  court.  The  Queen  had 
been  delighted  with  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  honoured  their  au- 
thor with  a  command  to  bring  forward  FalstalF  in  another  play.  Tradition  says 
this  was  executed  in  a  fortnight,  and  aflbrded  Her  Majesty  the  most  entire  satis- 
faction. The  approbation  and  encouragement,  indeed,  of  the  two  sovereigns  under 
whose  reigns  he  flourished,  was  a  subject  of  contemporary  notoriety;  for  Jonson^ 
in  his  celebrated  eulogy,  thus  apostrophises  his  departed  friend :  — 

**  Sweet  swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were, 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear : 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  hanks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James."" 

That  Elizabeth  "  gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of  her  favour,"  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Rowe  as  a  matter  of  no  doubt;  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  *'  what 
grace  soever  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the 
fortune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made;"  an  observation  which  ushers  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  Southampton's  well-known  generosity. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  this  tide  of  success  must  have  been,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, damped  by  the  sorrow  which  a  son  so  truly  great  and  good,  must  have  felt  on 
the  loss  of  his  father.  This  worthy  man,  of  whom,  in  the  opening  of  our  work, 
some  account  will  be  found,  expired  on  the  8th  of  September,  1601,  leaving  a 
name  immortalised  by  the  celebrity  of  his  oflspring. 

In  1602,  no  other  trace  of  our  author  is  discoverable,  independent  of  his  literary 
exertions,  than  that,  on  the  1st  day  of  Ms^y,  he  purchased,  in  the  town  and  parish 
of  Stratford,  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  320/.,  which 
lands  appear  to  have  been  indissolubly  connected  with  his  former  purchase  of  New 

*  Bodleian  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  307.  \  VvAe'^MX.W.  CV^^^xV, 
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Place,  and  to  have  descended  with  it,  until  the  extinction  of  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Gastrell.  * 

The  year  following,  however,  brought  an  accession  of  dignity  and  power;  for 
no  sooner  had  James  gotten  possession  of  the  English  throne,  than  he  granted  a 
License  to  the  Company  at  the  Globe,  which  bears  date  the  19th  of  May,  1603, 
and  being  entitled  *'Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  et  Williehno  Shakespeare  et  aliis,*' 
gives  us  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  persons  thus  distinguished  were,  if  not  joint 
managers,  at  least  leaders  in  the  concern,  f 

It  was  about  this  period  also  that  Shakspeare  may,  upon  good  grounds,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  his  farewell  of  the  stage  as  an  actor;  relinquishing  this  pro- 
fession, of  which  he  appears  not  to  have  been  very  fond,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
closely  superintending  the  general  concerns  of  the  theatre,  of  which  his  writings 
continued  to  be  the  chief  support.  One  strong  motive  for  this  deduction  has  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  his  name,  as  a  performer,  is  no  where  visible  beyond 
the  era  of  Jonson's  Sejanus,  in  which  play,  first  acted  in  1603,  it  is  found  in  the 
list  of  the  principal  comedians;  while  in  The  Fo?c,  published  only  two  years  after- 
wards, performed  at  the  same  theatre,  and  by  the  same  company,  he  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  the  list  of  players  is,  as  usual,  inserted.  That  the  term  fellow, 
which  continued  to  be  mutually  used  by  Shakspeare  and  the  comedians  of  the 
Globe,  cannot  indicate  a  contrary  conclusion,  is  evident  from  the  language  of  the 
poet  himself,  who,  in  his  will,  though  written  three  years  after  all  connection,  on 
his  part,  witli  the  theatre  had  been  given  up,  still  speaks  of  Heminge,  Burbage, 
and  Condell  as  his  fellows. 

To  nearly  the  same  epoch  we  may  attribute  the  friendly  association  of  Shak- 
speare and  Jonson  in  the  celebrated  club  at  the  Mermaid,  a  form  of  society  to  which, 
from  its  ease  and  independency,  EngHshmen  have  always  been  peculiarly  partial. 
The  institution  in  question  originated  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and,  as  Mr.  Giflbrd 
has  well  observed,  speaking  of  Jonson^s  resort  to  it  about  the  year  1603,  **  com- 
bined more  talent  and  genius,  perhaps,  than  ever  met  together  before  or  since ; — 
here,"  he  adds,  "for  many  years,  he  (Jonson)  regularly  repaired  with  Shakspeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and  many  others, 
whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence 
and  respect.  Here,  in  the  full  flow  and  confidence  of  friendship,  the  lively  and 
interesting  *  wit-combats'  took  place  between  Shaksi)eare  and  our  author;  and 
hither,  in  probable  allusion  to  them,  Beaumont  fondly  lets  his  thoughts  wander, 
in  his  letter  to  Jonson,  from  the  country: — 


"  What  thiDgs  have  we  seen, 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came. 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest,"  &c.  ^ 

For  the  expression  ** wit-combats,"  in  this  interesting  passage,  we  must  refer 
lo  Fuller,  who,  describing  the  character  of  the  bard  of  Avq/i,  says:  '*Many  were 
the  wit-combats  between  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  I  behold  them  like  a 
S|)anish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man  of  war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  performances;  Shak- 
Sj^eare,  like  the  latter,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention."  § 

With  what  delight  should  we  have  hung  over  any  well  authenticated  instances 
of  these  *'  wit-combats  I"  but,  unfortunately,  nothing,  upon  which  we  can  depend, 
has  descended  to  us.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Fuller,  who,  no  doubt^ 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  mentioned  the  subject,  had  many  of  these  lively 

*  Wheler't  Guide  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  p.  18.  * 

t  See  this  License  givmi  at  length  in  our  HisU)ry  of  the  Stage,  Part  II.  Chapter  7. 

t  Oifibrd't  JonMm,  vol.  i.    Mrmoira,  p.  Ixt.  Ixvi.  $  Worthies,  folio  editioa,  p.  Iffi: 
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sallies  fresh  in  his  recollection,  has  not  been  more  communicative  I  What  tradi- 
tion, however,  or  rather,  perhaps,  what  fabrication,  has  left  us,  of  this  kind,  will 
be  found  in  the  notes.  * 

It  would  appear  that  Shakspearo  was  now  rapidly  accumulating  property ;  he 
had  purchased,  we  have  seen,  New  Place  in  1597,  a  hundred  and  seven  acres  of 
land  in  1602,  and  in  1605  ho  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lease  of  the  moiety  of 
the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford,  for  the  sum  of  440/.,  a  pretty  strong  proof 
of  the  success  which  had  accompanied  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  both  as  an  actor 
and  a  poet,  and  a  complete  one  of  his  having  overcome  the  diilicuities  which,  for 
some  years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  had  so  oppressively  encumbered  his 
efforts. 

We  may  add,  that  he  was  gratified  this  year  by  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  former  associate  Augustine  PhiHips,  who,  in  his  Will,  proved  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1605,  gives  and  bequeaths  to  his  ^'Fellowe  Willm  Shakespeare  a  thirty 
shillings  piece  in  gould." 

It  was  the  fashion  at  this  period  among  the  poets,  to  compliment  a  monarch, 
who  was  peculiarly  open  to  flattery,  especially  on  the  subject  of  his  genealogy,  and 
on  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  his  own  person;  a  species  of  panegyric  in 
which  our  author  had  been  preceded  by  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and 

*  Were  the  repartees,  howeTcr,  of  which  time  has  depriTed  us,  no  better  than  those  that  we  hare  now 
to  oommUDicate,  ,it  must  be  confesi^cd,  that  the  two  bards  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  loss. 
**  Sbakspeare,''  relates  Capell,  ^  was  god-father  to  one  of  Ben  Jonion's  children,  and  after  the  chriKteniug, 
being  in  deep  study.  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up ;  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  mehiucholy  ?  No  Cuth, 
Ben,  says  be,  not  I ;  but  1  have  been  consideriitg  a  great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to 
beslow  upon  my  god-child,  and  I  have  resolved  at  last.  I  prithee  what,  says  he  ?  I'faith,  Ben,  III  r'eu 
give  her  a  dozen  good  Latin  (latten)  spoons,  aud  thou  shalt  translate  them.*' — Notes  on  ShAspeare, 
vol.  i.  p.  94. 

The  second  of  these  morceaux  is,  if  possible,  still  worse  than  the  preceding:  "Mr.  Ben  Jonson  and  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare  being  merrie  at  a  tavern,  Mr.  Jonson  begins  this  for  his  epitaph, 

^*  Here  lies  Ben  Jonson 
Who  was  once  one — 

he  gives  it  to  Mr.  Shakspeare  to  make  up,  who  presently  write, 

"  That,  while  he  livM  was  a  alow  thing. 
And  now,  being  dead,  is  no-thingT 

"  This  stuff, "  adds  Mr.  Gifford,  "  is  copied  from  the  Ashmole  MS.  38. "— Giflbrd»s  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i. 
Memoirs,  p.  Ixxx.  note. 

The  next  may  be  said  to  be  rather  of  a  "  better  leer  " 

**  Verses  by  Ben  Jonson  aud  Shakspeare,  occasioned  by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre — Totus  mundus 
a  git  hislrionem. 

Jonson. 

**•  If,  but  »taqe  actors^  all  the  world  displays, 
Where  shall  we  find  spectators  of  their  plays  .'  " 

Shakspeare. 

**  Little,  or  much,  of  what  we  see,  we  do  ; 
We  are  all  both  actors  aud  spectators  too." 

"Poetical  Characteristics,  8vo.  MS.  vol.  i.  some  time  in  the  Harleian  Library;  which  volume  was 
returned  to  its  owner." — 

"That  Shakspeare  and  %tn.  Jonson  were  intimate,^  observes  Dr.  Berkcnhout,  "appears  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  by  G.  Feel,  a  dramatic  poet,  to  his  friend  Marie : — 

*  Friend  Marie, 

*  I  never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night ;  wc  were  all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned 
Altera  did  not  scruple  to  affvrme  pleasantely  to  thy  friend  Will,  that  he  had  stolen  his  ttpceche  about  the 
quahtyes  of  an  actor's  excelleneyc,  in  Ilamlet  hys  tragedye,  from  conversations  manyfold  which  had  passed 
between  them,  and  opinyons  given  by  Alley  n  touchiuge  the  subiect.  Shakspeare  did  not  take  this  talke  in 
good  sorte ;  but  Jonson  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  wittylie  remarking.  This  affaire  needeth  no  contentione : 
jou  stole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubt;  do  not  marvel:  have  you  not  seen  him  acttymesout  of  number  r 

*G.  Pkrl.* 
"  Whence  I  copied  this  letter,  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  remember  that  at  the  time  of  transcribing  it,  I 
bad  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity." — Biographia  Literaria,  p.  399, 400.  4to.  1777. 

I  believe  the  first  appearance  of  this  fetter  was  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1770,  whence  it  was  copied 
into  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  in  both  these  works  it  commences  in  the  following  manner :  "  I  must 
desyre  that  my  syster  hyr  watche,  and  the  cookerie  book  you  promysed,  may  be  sente  bye  the  man  — I  never 
longed,  &€."•  Of  the  four,  this  is  the  only  anecdote  worth  preserving ;  but  I  apprenend  it  to  be  a  nere 
for^jery. 
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even  by  such  grave  characters  as  Dugdale  and  Wake.  *  It  was  natural,  therefoi«< 
for  Shakspearo,  who  had  been  under  some  obligation  to  James,  to  express  his  sense 
of  it  in  a  similar  way,  and  he  has  accordingly,  through  the  medium  of  his  Macbeth, 
which  we  conceive  to  have  been  performed  in  1606,  represented  James  as  descend- 
ed from  Banquo,  a  character  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  has  drawn,  contrary  to 
his  historical  authorities,  noble  and  blameless.  James,  as  Dr.  Farmer  thinks,  was 
so  delighted  with  the  line  which  painted  him  as  carrying  '*  twofold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres,*'  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment  by  a  letter  to  the  bard  from  his  own  hand;  an  anecdote  which  seems 
entitled  to  full  credit,  as  it  originated,  Oldys  tells  us,  with  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Sir  William  D*Avenant,  in  whose  hands 
the  letter  long  remained. 

This  year  has  been  also  rendered  memorable  in  the  biography  of  our  poet  by 
the  publication  of  a  drama  called  **  The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  which  had  been 
acted  by  the  students  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge,  as  early  as  160*2.  To  a 
passage  in  this  very  curious  production  is  to  be  ascril^ed  all  the  idle  tales  which 
have  been  circulated  with  so  much  industry  and  avidity  relative  to  a  supposed 
quarrel  between  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  doing  which,  though  the  prin- 
cipal object  has  been  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  envy  and  malignancy  against  the 
latter,  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  is  executed  has  been  such  as  would,  were 
the  premises  true,  reflect  no  credit  on  the  former.  But  the  whole  is  a  tissue  of 
the  most  groundless  and  indefensible  scandal,  and  we  stand  aghast  at  the  motives 
which  could  induce  such  persevering  hostility  against  the  very  man  who,  more 
than  all  others,  had  been  the  steady  and  professed  eulogist  of  the  poet  whom 
these  commentators  sally  forth  to  protect. 

The  passage,  however,  as  equally  applicable  and  important  to  both  these  great 
men,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  transcribe.  Burbage  and  Kempe,  Shakspeare*s  fel-^ 
low-comedians,  are  introduced  conversing  about  the  histrionic  powers  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Cambridge,  the  latter  ridiculing  and  the  former  defending  their  attempts, 
by  observing,  'Hhat  a  little  teaching  will  mend  their  faults;  and  it  may  be,  be^ 
sides,  they  will  be  able  to  pen  a  part;'*  to  which  Kempe,  who  seems  here  an  ob- 
ject of  irony,  replies,  — 

'*  Few  or  the  university  pen  plays  well ;  they  smell  too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer 
Metamorphosis,  and  talk  too  much  or  Proserpina  and  Jupiter.  \Vhy  here's  our  Tellow  Shakspeare 
put  them  (the  University  poets)  all  down,  ay,  and  Ben  Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a 
pestilent  fellow ;  he  hroughl  up  Horace,  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakspeare  has 
given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit. ''f 

**  When  an  object  is  placed  too  near  to  the  eye,"  observes  Mr.  Gilchrist,  commenting  on  this 
quotation,  '*  the  vision  is  strained  and  impaired,  and  the  object  obscured  or  distorted  :  if  the 
commentators  had  viewed  this  passage  *  as  others  use,'  they  would  have  found  in  the  numerous 
dramas  published  anterior  to  the  above  passage,  the  instruments  by  which  he  put  Ben  down ;  and, 
in  their  various  excellence,  (he  means  by  which  he  threw  the  claims  of  his  competitor  into  the 
shade.  The  passage  has  no  reference  to  personal  animosity ;  it  was  a  just  tcsUmony  to  Ibe 
superior  merit  of '  the  poet  of  nature,'  over  the  writings  of  more  Mearned  candidate!  for  fame  ;* 
and  the  well-merited  compliment  is  very  appropriately  put  into  the  mouth  of  Will  Kempe,  ooe  of 
Shakspeare's  fellows."  t 

It  is  remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of  Rowe,  who,  however,  soon  re- 
tracted the  accusation,  none  of  the  editors  of,  and  commentators  on,  Shakspeare 
had,  previous  to  Steevens,  attempted  to  prove  Jonson  the  libeller  of  his  friend. 
It  remained  therefore  for  his  commentators  of  the  last  half  century  to  undertake 
the  noble  task  of  heaping  a  thousand  groundless  calumnies  on  the  defenceless  head 
of  Shakspeare's  dearest  friend,  on  him  whom  he  most  admired,  and  by  whom  he 
was  best  beloved  I    The  iteration  of  these  charges,  under  every  form  and  shape, 

» -*  Wake,  in  his  ^  Rex  Platonicus,  tive  dc  potentiis,  principis  Jacobi  re^  ad  Acad.    Ozoo.  adventu, 
aano  IGOd,**  speaking  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Weird  Sistem,  says,  **  Vaticinii  veritatem  renim  eventus  com- 
probavit ;  llanqtioiits  enim  u  t»iirpe  potenti«iimus  Jacobus  oriuudau." 
t  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  G4.    Act  iv.  sc.  3.  ^  Gilchrist's  Examination,  p.  15,  16. 
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Qind  connected  with  a  commentary  rendered  popular  by  the  text  to  which  it  was 
appended,  had  totally  poisoned  the  public  mind,  when  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and,  still 
more  amply,  Mr.  GifTord,  by  hunting  these  gentlemen  through  all  their  windings 
and  doublings,*  through  all  the  channels  to  which  they  had  recourse  for  defama- 
tion, have  produced  a  refutation  of  their  charges,  and  a  detection  of  their  practices, 
more  complete,  perhaps,  than  any  other  instance  of  the  kind  on  literary  record.* 

Truly  delightful  must  it  be  to  every  lover  of  Shakspeare  and  of  human  nature, 
to  find  that  the  alTectionate  confidence  of  our  bard  was  not  thrown  away,  was 
not  placed  on  a  man  worthless  and  insensible  of  the  gift,  but  was  returned  by 
honest  Ben,  however  occasionally  rough  in  his  manner  and  temper,  with  an  at- 
tachment amounting  to  enthusiasm,  with  a  steadiness  which  neither  years  nor 
infirmities  could  shake,  f 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1G07,  our  poet  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Saviour's 
Southwark,  his  brother  Edmond,  who,  with  singular  precision,  is  entered  in  the 
register  of  that  parish  as  *' Edmond  Shakspeare,  a  player,"  so  that,  as  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  observed,  '*  there  were  two  Siiakspeares  on  the  stage  during  the  same 
period." 

He  had  likewise  married,  on  the  fifth  ofJunc  of  this  year,  his  favourite  daughter 
Susanna,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  physician  of  considerable  skill  and  reputation  in 
his  profession,  which  he  exercised  at  Stratford,  residing  during  his  father-in-law's 
life-time  in  the  old  town,  but,  on  his  death,  removing  to  New  Place,  which,  with 
the  chief  part  of  his  property,  had  been  left  by  the  poet  to  Mrs.  Ilall.  Susanna 
was,  on  her  nuptials  with  I)r.  Hall,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  her  father  was  present  at  tlie  celebration  of  an  event  so  ma- 
terially alTecting  the  happiness  of  his  child.  :|: 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  independent  of  his  regular  annual  visit,  family- 

*  One  of  these  refutations,  as  including  a  complete  detection  of  the  fallar.ious  grounds  on  wrhich  a  well- 
known  anecdote  relative  to  Shakspeare  and  Joniton  ha^  been  founded,  it  will  be  usL'fuI  as  well  an  enter- 
taJning  to  transcribe. 

»  **  Hales  of  Eatrjn,*'  observes  Mr.  Gilford,  "  was  reported  to  have  said  (though  the  matter  was  not  much 
in  Hales  of  Eaton's  way),  '  that  there  wa«j  no  subject  of  which  any  person  e\er  writ,  but  he  would  produce 
it  much  better  done  by  Shaksfuare,'  |».  16  — Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  edit.  1593.  This  is  told  by  Dryden,  16^. 
'ITie  next  version  is  by  Tate,  UiSO.  *  Our  learned  I  laleM  was  wont  to  assert,  that  since  the  time  of  Orpheut 
no  common  place  has  been  touched  uprm,  where  Shakspeare  has  not  performed  as  well.*  Next  comes 
the  illustrious  Gildon  (of  Duncind  memory),  and  he  models  the  str)ry  thus,  from  Dryden,  as  he  says,  with 
a  salvo  for  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection  !  *  Mr.  Hales  of  Knton  aflirmed,  that  he  would  shew  all  the 
IMM'ts  of  antiquity  outdone  by  Shaksj)eare. — The  enemies  of  Shakspeare  would  by  no  means  yield  to  this; 
no  that  it  came  to  a  trial  of  hkill.  '1  he  place  agreed  <n»  for  i\\e  dispute  was  Mr.  llales's  chamber  at  Eton. 
A  great  many  bookn  were  sent  doivn  by  the  enemies  of  this  poet,  and  on  the  appointed  day  my  lord 
Falkland,  sir  John  Sucklmg,  aiul  all  the  persons  of  quality  that  had  wit  and  learning;,  met  there,  and  upon 
a  thorough  disquisition  of  the  point,  the  judges  chosen  out  of  this  assembly  unanimously  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  vail  at  least  their  glory  in  that  to 
the  English  poet.'    P.  17. 

**  The  story  now  reached  Rowe ;  and  as  it  was  discovered  about  this  time,  that  the  praise  of  Shakspeare 
was  worth  nothing  unless  coupled  with  the  abuse  of  Jonson,  it  puts  on  this  form.  *  Mr.  Hales,:  who  had 
sate  still  some  time,  htraring  lieu  reproach  8liaks[ieare  with  the  want  of  learning,  and  ignorance  of  the 
ancients,  told  him,  at  last.^  &c.  Thus  it  st(K)d  in  the  first  edition:  but  Mr.  Rowe  was  an  honest  man,  and 
having  found  occasion  to  change  his  mind  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition,  he  struck  the  pas- 
sage out,  and  inserted  in  its  stead, — '  sir  John  Su<*kIin^,  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  had 
undertaken,  with  some  warmth,  his  defence  against  Hen  Jonson,  when  Mr.  Hales,'  &c.  &c. — 

"Thus  we  have  the  Fable  of  the  Three  Blarh  Crows  I  and  tiius  a  simple  observation  of  Mr.  Hales 
(which  in  all  probability  he  never  made),  is  dramatised,  at  lensth,  into  a  scene  of  obloquy  against  our 
author!  A  tissue  of  mere  dotage  scarcely  deserves  unravelling;  but  it  may  be  just  observed ,  that  when 
Jonson  was  seized  with  his  last  illness  (after  which  he  certainly  never  went  *  to  Mr.  llales's  chamber,  at 
Et(»n/  or  elsewhere),  the  two  grave  judges.  Suckling  and  Falkland,  who  sat  on  the  merits  of  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  and  decided  with  such  convincing  effect,  were,  the  first  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  second 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  ages! —But  the  chief  mistake  lies  with  Dryden,  whose  memory  was  always 
subservient  to  the  passions  of  the  day ;  the  words  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hales  being,  in  fact, 
the  property  of  Jonsim.  Long  before  Suckling  and  Falkland  were  out  of  leading-strings,  he  had  told  the  world, 
that  Shakspeare  surpassed  not  only  all  his  contemporary  poets,  but  even  those  of  Greece  and  Rome: — 
and  if  Mr.  Hales  used  these  words,  without  giving  the  credit  of  them  to  Jonson,  he  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  bold  plagiarist.*^ — Vol.  i.  p.  cclxii. 

\  "  It  is  my  fixed  fiersuasion.  ^  says  Mr.  Gifford  (not  lightly  adopted,  but  deduced  from  a  wide  exami- 
nation of  the  subjei>.t),  that  they  (Jonson  and  Shakspeare)  were  frienos  and  associates  till  the  latter  finally 
retired — that  no  feu  a,  no  jealousy  ever  disturbed  their  connecticm — that  Shakspeare  was  pleased  with 
Jonson,  and  that  Jonson  loved  and  admired  Shakspeare.*^ — Vol,  i.  p.  ccli. 

%  Vide  Wheler's  Guide,  p.  27. 
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occurrences  frequently  drew  Shakspeare  from  London  to  the  purer  atmosphere  of 
liis  native  fields;  for,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  t^o 
events  of  this  kind  took  place,  of  which  one  required  his  personal  attendance.  On 
the  21st  of  February,  1608,  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hall, 
was  baptized;  and,  on  the  16th  of  the  October  following,  he  stood  godfather  for 
William  Walker,  the  son  of  Henry  Walker  of  Stratford,  remembering  the  child 
in  his  will,  with  twenty  shillings  in  gold,  under  tlie  title  of  his  '' godson  William 
Walker." 

The  year  1609  is  sufficiently  commemorated  by  the  general  opinion,  that,  at 
this  period,  Shakspeare  planted  the  Mulberry  Tree,  whose  premature  fate  has 
been  recorded  in  a  preceding  note. 

''Thai  Shakspeare  pianled  this  tree/'  ''observes  Mr.  Maione,  "is  as  well  anUieniicaied as 
any  thing  or  that  nature  can  be.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  inrorms  me»  that  Mr.  Hagh  Taylor 
(the  father  of  his  cleric),  who  is  now  eighty-five  years  old  and  an  alderman  of  Warwick,  where  he 
at  present  resides,  says,  he  lived,  when  a  t>oy,  at  the  next  house  to  New  Place ;  that  bis  family 
bad  inhabited  the  house  for  almost  three  hundred  years ;  that  it  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  during  the  last  and  the  present  century  ;  that  this  tree  (of  the  fruit  of  which  he  had  often  eateu 
in  his  younger  days,  some  of  its  branches  hanging  over  his  father's  garden),  was  planted  by  Shak- 
speare; and  that  till  this  was  planted,  there  was  no  mulberry-tree  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Taylor  adds,  that  he  was  frequently,  when  a  boy,  at  New  Place,  and  that  this  tradition  was  pre- 
served in  the  Clopton  family,  as  well  as  in  his  own.'* 

That  it  was  planted  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  seems  established  by  the  facts, 
that,  previous  to  the  epoch  in  question,  mulberry-trees,  though  not  absolutely 
unknown  in  this  country,  were  extremely  scarce;  and  that,  in  1609,  King  James, 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  manufacture,  imported  many 
hundred  thousand  of  these  trees  from  France,  dispersing  them  all  over  England, 
accompanied  by  circular  letters,  written  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  so 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ornamental,  a  production  of  the  vegetable  world. 

It  may  safely  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  our  poet,  on  his  visit  this  year  to 
Stratford,  had,  in  deference  to  the  recommendation  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  taste  and  inclination,  embellished  his  garden  with  this  elegant  tree. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Writ,  issued  out  of  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record,  in 
June,  1610,  for  a  small  debt  due  to  our  author,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  his  existence, 
apart  from  his  works,  can  be  found  for  the  next  three  years.  This  writ,  and 
another  issued  the  preceding  year  for  a  similar  purpose,  have  the  subjoined  signa- 
ture of  Greene,  being  that  of  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  a  cousin  of  the  poet's;  who, 
though  resident  in  Stratford,  and  clerk  to  its  corporation,  had  at  the  same  time 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  a  barrister  in  Chancery.  He  is  entitled 
to  this  notice,  as  being  not  only  the  relation,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  Shakspeare. 

We  now  approach  the  last  year  of  Shakspcare's  abode  in  London,  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose,  continued  to  be  in  that  part  of  it  where  we  found  him 
in  1596;  where  he  assuredly  was,  according  to  Malone,  in  1608,  and  where  he 
no  doubt  remained,  until,  as  a  resident,  he  quitted  the  capital  for  ever.  *  Before 
he  took  this  step,  however,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a  tenement  in  Blackfriars, 
for  which,  according  to  a  deed  still  extant,  he  agreed  to  give  one  Henry  Walker 
the  sum  of  140/.,  of  which  he  paid  80/.  down,  and  mortgaged  the  premises  for 
the  remainder.  The  property  acquired  by  this  transaction,  which  took  place  on 
the  loth  of  March,  1613,  is  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Susanna,  and 
being  there  described  as  *Hhat  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
wherein  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
London,  near  the  Wardrobe,**  was  probably  let  to  this  tenant  soon  after  the 
purchase. 

Among  the  arrangements  which  such  a  change  of  situation  would  almost  neces- 
sarily require,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  his  property  in  the  Globe  theatre 

*  Malone '•  Inquiry,  p.  816. 
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rould  not  be  forgotten;  but  as  this  is  neither  mentioned  in  his  will,  nor  he  him- 
elf  once  noticed  in  the  transactions  of  the  tlieatre  for  1613,  we  aP9  entitled  to 
ifer,  that  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  concern  previous  to  his  leading  London. 

That  this  event  took  place  before  the  close  of  1613,  in  all  probability  during  the 
ummer  of  the  year,  not  only  this  circumstance  relative  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
eneral  tradition,  that  a  few  years  anterior  to  his  death,  he  had  left  t^e  metropolis 
>r  ''ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends"  at  Stratford,  but  two 
ther  circumstances  of  importance,  will  lead  us  to  conclude.  ^  For,  in  the  first- 
lace,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  at  this  period,  his  income  from  real  and  personal 
roperty  was  such,  as  toonable  him  to  live  handsomely  in  the  country,  independent 
f  any  profit  from  the  stage;*  and  secondly,  we  have  found  sufficient  data  for 
elieving,  that  his  literary  career  was  terminated  by  the  production  of  The  Twelfth 
Fight,  and  that  this  play  was  written  in  1613. 

These  considerations,  when  united,  impress  us  with  a  perfect  conviction,  that 
rhen  Shakspeare  bade  adieu  to  London,  he  left  it  predetermined  to  devote  the 
esidue  of  his  days  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  social  and  domestic  happiness 
n  the  shades  of  retirement. 

*  Gildoii  says  that  Shakopeare  left  behind  him  an  estate  of  300/.  per  annum,  equal  to  at  least  ]000/.  per 
an.  at  this  day  ;  but  Mr.  Malonc  doubts  ^  whether  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  amounted  to  much 
lore  than  200/.  per  ann.  which  yet  was  a  considerable  fortune  in  those  days.  ^  If.  '^  he  adds,  ^  we  rate  the 
iTno  Place  with  the  appurtenances,  and  our  poet's  other  houses  in  Stratford,  at  60/.  a  year,  and  hia  house, 
tc  io  the  Blackfriars,  (for  which  he  paid  140/.)  at  20/.  a  year,  we  have  a  rent-roll  of  160/.  per  ann.  Of 
»  personal  property  it  is  not  now  possible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate ;  but  if  we  rate  it  at  500/.,  money 
len  bearing  an  mterest  of  10/.  per  cent.   Shakspeare's  total  income  was  200/.  per  ann." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Anecdotes  relative  to  Shakspeare  during  his  Retirement  at  Stratford. 

Yes,  high  in  reputation  as  a  poet,  favoured  by  the  great  and  accomplished,  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  Shakspeare,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  capital,  to 
the  rational  pleasures  of  which  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  individual 
of  his  age,  at  length  sought  for  leisure  and  repose  on  the  banks  of  his  native 
stream :  perhaps  wisely  considering,  that,  as  he  had  acquired  a  competency  ade- 
quate to  the  gratifications  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  life  had  other  duties  to 
perform,  to  the  discharge  of  which,  while  health  and  vigour  should  remain,  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  dedicate  a  larger  portion  of  his  time. 

The  Genius  of  dramatic  poetry  may  sigh  over  a  determination  thus  early 
taken  !  but  who  shall  blame  what,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  we  may 
justly  conceive  to  have  been  liis  predominating  motive,  the  hope  that  in  the  bosoiu 
of  rural  peace,  aloof  from  the  dissipations  and  seductions  of  the  stage,  he  might 
the  belter  prepare  for  that  event  which  awaits  us  all,  and  which  talents,  such  as 
his  were,  can  only,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  trust,  render  more  awfully  re- 
sponsible. 

That  he  was  greatly  honoured  and  respected  at  Stratford  we  are  induced  to 
credit,  not  only  from  tradition,  but  from  the  tone  and  disposition  of  heart  and 
intellect  which  his  works  everywhere  evince ;  and  accordingly,  Rowe  has  told  us, 
that  'Miis  pleasurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,  and 
entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.'* 

He  had  scarcely,  however,  settled  in  the  place,  when  his  property,  and 
that  of  all  his  neighbours,  was  threatened  with  utter  extinction ;  for,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1614,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town,  which  according  to  a  brief  shortly 
afterwards  granted  for  its  relief,  '^  within  the  space  of  lesse  than  two  houres  con- 
sumed and  burnt  fifty  and  fowre  Dwelling  Howses,  many  of  them  being  very  faire 
Houses,  besides  Barnes,  Stables,  and  other  Howses  of  Office,  together  with  great 
Store  of  Corne,  Hay,  Straw,  Wood  and  Timber  therein,  amounting  to  the  value 
of  Eight  Thowsand  Pounds  and  upwards :  the  force  of  which  fier  was  so  great  (the 
Wind  sitting  full  upon  the  Towne)  that  it  dispersed  into  so  many  places  thereof, 
whereby  the  whole  Towne  was  in  very  great  danger  to  have  been  utterly  con- 
sumed." *    Shakspeare's  house  fortunately  escaped. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1614,  our  author  was  deprived  of  his  neighbour  and  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  John  Combe,  a  character  whose  celebrity  is  altogether  founded  on 
the  epitaph  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written  upon  him.  The  story,  how- 
ever, as  related  by  Rowe,  is  injurious  to  the  memory  of  its  supposed  author,  by 
representing  him  as  wantonly  inflicting  pain  at  the  moment  when  his  friendship 
and  forbearance  were  most  required.  *'  In  a  pleasant  conversation  amongst  their 
common  friends,"  relates  Rowe,  ''Mr.  Combe  told  Shakspeare,  in  a  laughing 

*  Wlieler  a  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford,  p  15. 
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lanncr,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  out- 
ve  him ;  and  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him  when  he  was 
cad,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately ;  upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him 
lese  four  verses : — 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engrav*d  ; 
'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav*d : 
If  any  man  ask,  ^bo  lies  in  this  tomb? 
Oh !  )io!  quoth  the  Devil,  ^tis  my  John-a-Combe/ 

ut  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the  man  so  severely,  that  he 
ever  forgave  it." 

That  Shakspeare,  the  gentle  and  unoffending  Shakspeare,  as  he  is  always  re- 
resented,  should  have  violated  the  hour  of  confidential  gaiety  by  this  sarcastic  and 
ondemnatory  sally,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  improbable;  but  we  are  happily  released 
'om  weighing  the  inconsistencies  accompanying  such  an  anecdote,  by  the  discovery 
f  a  prior  and  more  authentic  statement,  which  completely  exonerates  the  bard, 
8  it  proves  that  the  epitaph  in  question  was  written  after  the  death  of  its  object : 
*One  time*as  he  (Shakspeare)  was  at  the  taverne  at  Stratford,**  narrates  Aubrey, 
*  Mr.  Combes,  an  old  usurer,  was  to  be  buried ;  he  makes  then  this  extern- 
lorary  epitaph  upon  him  : — 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  deWU  allowes, 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  vowes  ; 
If  any  one  aske,  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 
Hob !  quoth  the  devill,  'tis  my  John-a--Combe.'^  * 

Mr.  Combe,  who,  it  appears,  was  buried  two  days  after  his  disease, f  was  by  no 
neans  a  popular  character,  having  amassed  considerable  wealth,  through  the 
medium  of  usury,  a  term  then  uniformly  applied  to  the  practice  of  all  who  took 
iny  interest  or  usance  for  money.  The  custom,  though  now  honourable  and 
familiar,  was  then  deemed  so  odious,  and  even  criminal,  that  to  be  a  money- 
lender, on  such  a  plan,  was  considered  as  an  indelible  reproach. 

That  Shakspeare,  therefore,  though  intimate  with  the  family,  should,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Combe,  have  uttered  this  impromptu  (which  the  reader  will  observe 
is  in  Aubrey,  without  the  condemnatory  clause)  as  a  censure  on  his  well-known 
rapacity,  may,  without  any  charge  of  undue  severity  on  his  part,  or  even  any 
breach  of  his  customary  suavity  of  temper,  readily  be  granted. 

It  is  certain  that  he  continued  on  good  terms  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
as  in  his  Will  he  bequeaths  to|Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  the  nephew  of  the  usurer,  his 
sword,  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  epitaph  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written ;  two 
others  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  one  of  which,  as  being  given  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  "  a  testimony,"  observes  Mr.  Malone,  "  sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain its  authenticity,"  and  possessing  besides  strong  internal  marks  of  being  ge- 
nuine, requires  admission  into  our  text. 

It  is  written  in  commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  who  died  some 
time  after  the  year  1600,  and  is  thus  described  by  Sir  William : — 


4« 


On  the  north  side  of  the  chancell  (of  Tongue  church,  in  the  county  of  Salop)  stands  a  very 
stately  tombe,  supported  with  Corinthian  columnes.  It  hath  two  figures  of  men  in  armour, 
thereon  lying,  the  one  below  the  arches  and  columnes,  and  the  other  above  them,  and  this  epitaph 
upon  it : — 

"  *  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  second  son  of  Edward  Earle  of  Derby,  Lord  Stanley  and  Strange, 
descended  from  the  famlelle  of  the  Stanleys,  married  Margaret  Vernon  of  Nether*Hadden,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  Knight,  by  whom  be  bad  issue  two  sons,  Henry  and  Edward.  Henry  died  an 
infant;  Edward  survived,  to  whom  those  lordships  descended  ;  and  married  the  lady  Lucie  Percle, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earle  of  Northumberland  :  by  her  he  bad  issue  seaven  daughters.  She 
and  her  foure  daughters,  Arabella,  Marie,  Alice,  and  Priscilla,  are  interred  under  a  monument  in 

*  Letters  by  EinincDt  Persons,  &c  1813,  vol.  ili.  p.  307.  f  On  the  13th  of  July,  1G14. 

40* 
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the  church  of  Wallham,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Thomas,  her  son.  died  in  his  infaiicy,  and  if 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  VVimvich  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  other  three,  Peiro- 
nilla,  Frances,  andVenesia,  are  yet  living.' 

*'The  following  verses  i^cre  made  by  William  Shakspearr,  the  late  famous  tragedan:— 

"  Written  upon  the  eaut  ende  of  thin  tombe. 

*  Ark£  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weepe ; 
He  18  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleepe. 
This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones, 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones : 
And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 
Shall  live,  when  earthly  monument  is  none.' 

"  Written  upon  the  west  ende  thereof. 

*  Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame, 
Nor  skye-aspirhig  pyramids  our  name. 
The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  stands, 
Shall  out-live  marble,  aud  defacer's  hands. 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 
Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven/'' ' 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  fifth  and  last  lines  of  this 
epitaph  **  bear  very  strong  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakspeare." 

As  every  circumstance  relative  to  our  author  is,  however  minute,  possessed  of 
interest,  the  following  particulars  and  conversation  concerning  a  negociation  for 
the  enclosure  of  some  land  near  Stratford  in  1614,  and  which  were  first  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  by  Mr.  Wheler,  shall  be  given  in  that  gentleman  s  own  words. 

*'  About  the  year  1614,"  he  relates,  **  there  was  an  inlentention  of  inclosing  Welcorobe  field, 
in  this  parish,  where  part  of  Shakspeare's  landed  properly  lay,  which  he  had  purchased  in  160S 
of  William  and  John  Combe,  and  over  which  field  the  tithes  exiended,  of  which  he  purchased  a 
moiety  in  1605.  Shakspcare  was  therefore  doubly  interested  in  this  inclosure ;  and  from  some 
memorandums  of  notes  commenced  in  London,  but  concluded  at  Stratford,  by  Thomas  Oreen, 
Esq.  (ibe  owner  of  part  of  Ihc  tithes,  perhaps  the  other  moiety),  a  relation  of  Shakspeare's — tbo 
following  particulars  of  his  conversation  with  Shakspeare  are  extracted. 

*Kec.  16.  No.  1614,  at  4  o'clock  afr.  noon,  a  Lrc.  from  Mr.  Bayly,  and  Mr.  Alderman, 
(the  Bailif  fand  chief  Alderman  of  Stralford-upon*Avon),  dated  12.  No.  1614,  touchyng  the  in- 
closure busynes.' 

*  Jovis  17.  No.  (1614)  My  Cosen  Shakspeare  comyng  yesterday  to  town,  1  went  to  see  him 
how  he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  (the  parlies  wishing  to  inclose)  assured  him  they  meat  to 
inclose  no  further  than  to  Oospel  bush,  and  so  upp  straight  (leaving  out  pt.  of  the  Dyngleslo 
the  field),  to  the  gate  in  Clopton  hedg  and  take  in  Salisbury's  peece;  and  that  they  mean  in 
Aprill  lu  svey.  the  land  and  then  to  gyve  satisfaccion  and  not  before :  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall, 
(Shnkspeare's  son-in-law,  probably  present)  say  they  think  yr.  (there)  will  be  nothyng  done 
at  all.' 

**  Mr.  Oreen,  (the  common  clerk  to  this  corporation,  who  were  adverse  to  the  Inclosure)  re- 
turned to  Stratford  at  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1614,  and  con- 
tinued his  notes  until  the  23d  of  December ;  upon  which  day  it  appears  thai  letters  were 
written  by  the  corporalion  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Mr.  Manwaring,  (another  proprietor,  resident 

•  "  Preserved,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "in  a  rollectioii  of  Epitaphii,  at  the  end  of  the  Visitation  of  Salop, 
taken  by  Sir  VVilliam  Diij^dale  in  the  year  1G64,  now  remaining  in  the  College  of  Arms,  chap.  xzzv.  fol  30.; 
a  transcript  of  which  Sir  Uaac  Heard,  Garter  principal  King  at  Arms,  lias  obligingly. transmitted  to 


me." 


The  other  epitaph  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  from  "a  Manuscript  volume  of  Poems  by  William  Herriek 
and  others,  in  the  nand-writing  of  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  among  Kawlinson's  Collections  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

*  When  Ood  was  pleas 'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet 
Elias  James  to  nature  pa>'d  his  debt. 
And  here  reposeth :  as  he  liv'd,  he  dydc ; 
The  saving  in  him  strongly  vcrifide, — 
Such  life,  such  death :  then,  the  known  truth  to  tell, 
He  liv'd  a  godly  life,  and  d>de  as  well.  Wm.  ShakspiarB.'  " 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Malone's  researches,  that  the  James's  were  a  family  hving  at  Stratford  both  during 
and  after  our  |ioel'!«  time. 
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io  London),  both  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  inclosing.  Mr.  Orcen's  memorandum, 
as  far  as  il  can  be  IranscribeJ,  being  almost  illegible  and  the  paper  somewhat  damaged,  is  as 
follows : — 

**  *  23.  Dec.  (1614.)  a  Hall.  Lres.  wrytten,  one  to  Mr.  Manyring — another  to  Mr.  Shak- 
speare,  with  almost  all  the  company's  hands  to  eylher.  1  also  wrytte  myself  to  my  Csn.  (Cousin) 
Shakspear,  ihe  coppyes  of  all  our  .     .    then  also  a  note  of  the  iuconvenyences  wold     .     by 

the  inciosure.' 

*•  From  a  copy  of  the  corporation's  letter  to  *  Arthur  Mannering,  Esq.*  (then  residing  at  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  house,  perhaps  in  some  official  capacil))  as  noticed  by  Qreen  to  have  been 
written  on  the  *23d  of  December,  1614,  it  appears  that  he  was  apprized  of  the  injury  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  intended  inclosure ;  reminded  of  the  damage  (hat  Stratford,  then  Myinginthe 
ashes  of  desolation/  had  sustained  from  recent  fires  ;  and  entreated  to  forbear  the  inclosure.  The 
letter  written  to  Shakspearc,  the  author  has  not  been  sufficiently  fortunate  to  discover ;  but  it  was 
probably  to  the  same  efrecl.  A  petition  was  presented  from  the  corporation  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  requesting  their  injunction  to  William  Combe,  Esq.  of  Stratford  College,  then 
High  ShertlT  of  this  County  ;  who,  being  proprietor  of  considerable  estates  at  Welcombe,  was 
desirous  of  an  inclosure.  Nothing,  however,  was  done,  as  Shakspeare  bad  surmised ;  tnd  the 
fields  remained  open  until  the  year  1774."  * 

Early  in  1616  our  poet  married  his  youngest  daughter  Judith  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  vintner  in  Stratford.  The  ceremony  tooii  place  on  February  the  10th, 
1616,  the  bridegroom  being  four  years  older  than  the  bride,  who  had,  however, 
completed  her  thirty-second  year. 

The  daughters  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  have  been,  like  those  of  Milton,  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  writing;  Judith,  at  least,  in  attesting  a  deed  still  extant,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  making  her  mark,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  explana- 
tory appendage  of  **  Signum  Jiideth  Shakspeare'*  f  The  omission,  however,  is 
leas  extraordinary  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  than  in  those  of  his  great  successor; 
Che  education  of  women,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  being  in  general 
calculated,  with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  principally  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  for  the  discharge  of  mere  domestic  duties;  and  when,  to  be  able  to  read 
was  considered  as  a  very  distinguishing  compliment. 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  three  sons,  Shakspeare,  Richard,  and  Thomas 
Quiney ;  the  first  dying  in  his  infancy,  the  second  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
the  third  in  his  twentieth  year ;  so  that,  as  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Susanna, 
by  Dr.  Hall,  had  no  issue  by  her  two  husbands,  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.  and  Sir  John 
Barnard,  she  proved  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  her  grandfather. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Judith,  that  our  author,  being  in  per- 
fect health  and  memory,  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  his  Will;  a  document 
which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  25th  of  February,  1616,  though  not 
Biecuted  until  the  25th  of  the  following  month.:]: 

That  the  event,  for  which  this  was  a  proper  preparatory  act,  should  have  so 
rapidly  followed,  could  be  little  in  the  contemplation  of  one  who  had  not  reached 
his  fifty-second  year,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  in  perfect  health 
md  memory.  Yet  we  may  venture  to  infer,  from  what  tradition  has  left  us  of  his 
life  and  character,  that  few  were  better  prepared  for  the  transition,  that  few  could 
be  found,  over  whom,  when  the  event  had  occurred,  with  more  justice  might  it 
be  said, — 

^  After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well  !*' 

«  Wheler*t  Guide  to  Stratford,  p.  S3->25.  t  Vide  Whcler't  Guide,  p.  81. 

I  ^  February,^  says  Mr.  Malonc,  ^  whs  first  writteo,  and  afterwards  struck  out,  and  March  writtea 
f)fer  it.'» 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Death  of  Shakspeare  —  Observations  on  his  Will — On  the  Disposition  and  Moral  Charactet 
or  Shakspeare — On  the  Monument  erected  to  his  Memory,  and  on  the  Engraving  or  him  prt 
fixed  to  the  first  Folio  Edition  of  his  Plays— Conclusion. 

The  death  of  Shakspeare,  of  M^hich  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter 
had  afforded  us  an  intimation,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  on 
his  birth-day,  and  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  It  is' 
remarkable,  that  on  the  same  day  expired,  in  Spain,  his  great  and  amiable  con- 
temporary, Cervantes;  the  world  being  thus  deprived,  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
of  the  two  most  original  writers  which  modern  Europe  has  produced. 

That  not  the  smallest  account  of  the  disease  which  terminated  so  valuable  a 
life,  should  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  is  perhaps  equally  singular ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  our  poet  was,  no  doubt,  attended  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hall, 
who  was  then  forty  years  of  age ;  and  who  should  have  recollected,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  such  a  man,  had,  whether  profession- 
ally important  or  not,  a  claim  to  preservation  and  publicity.  But  the  age  was  a 
most  incurious  one,  as  to  the  personal  history  of  literary  men ;  and  Hall,  who 
left  for  publication  a  manuscript  collection  of  cases,  selected  from  not  less  than  a 
thousand  diseases,  has  omitted  the  only  one  which  could  have  secured  to  his  work 
any  permanent  interest  or  value.  * 

On  the  second  day  after  his  decease,  the  remains  of  Shakspeare  were  com- 
mitted to  the  grave ;  being  buried  on  the  25th  of  April,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  great  church  of  Stratford. 

Fortunately,  some  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  domestic  circumstances  of 
the  poet,  by  the  preservation  of  his  Will,  yet  extant  in  the  Prerogative  Court, 
and  which,  though  often  published,  we  have  again  introduced,  as  a  necessary 
appendage  to  our  work. 

The  most  striking  features  in  this  document,  are  the  apparent  neglect  of  his 
wife,  and  the  favouritism  exhibited  with  regard  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Mrs.  Shak- 
speare, indeed,  was  so  entirely  forgotten  in  the  original  Will,  that  the  only  bequest 
which  her  husband  makes  her,  of  his  ^'  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture,**  is 
introduced  by  an  interlineation. 

This  omission,  and  the  trifling  nature  of  the  legacy,  have  given  birth  to  some 
conjectures  on  the  part  of  his  biographers  and  commentators.  Oldys,  misap- 
plying the  language  of  one  of  his  sonnets,  has  hinted,  that  the  poet  entertained 
some  doubts  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  beautiful  wife;  an  intimation  which  soon  after 
occasioned  a  curious  controversy  between  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone;  the  latter 
impeaching,  and  the  former  defending,  the  conjugal  aflection  of  their  bard.  '^  Uis 
wife  had  not  wholly  escaped  his  memory,'*  observes  Mr.  Malone;  *'he had  forgot 
her, — he  had  recollected  her, — but  so  recollected  her,  as  more  strongly  to  mark 
how  little  he  esteemed  her ;  he  had  already  (as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  cut 
her  oir,  not  indeed  with  a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed."  ''  That  our  poet  was 
jealous  of  this  lady,"  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  '^is  an  unwarrantable  conjecture. 
Having,  in  times  of  health  and  prosperity,  provided  for  her  by  settlement  (or 
knowing  that  her  father  had  already  done  so),   he  bequeathed  to  her  at  his 

Thcie  Cases  were  afterwards  translated  from  the  original  I^atin  by  James  Cooke,  a  Surgeon  at  War- 
wick, under  the  title  of  ^Si>Iect  ObscrvaiiouH  on  English  Bodies ;  or  Cures,  both  empcrical  and  hisluricalt 
performed  upon  very  eminent  persons  in  desperate  discuses."    London,  1667.  IStoo. 
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«bath,  not  merely  an  old  piece  of  furniture,  but  perhaps,  as  a  mark  of  peculiar 

tenderness, 

^  The  Tery  bed  that  on  his  bridal  night 
Received  him  to  the  arma  of  BeUidera.** 

in  fact,  we  do  know  that  Shakspeare  married  for  love,  but  we  do  not  know 

'  any  the  smallest  intimation  or  hint,  previous  to  the  wild  conjecture  of  Oldys, 

iiat  coolness  or  estrangement  had  subsisted  between  the  poet  and  his  wife.    We 

havo  every  right,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  Mrs.  Shakspeare  had  been  pre- 

'•'vnsly  and  amply  provided  for,  either  by  her  husband,  or  by  her  father,  whose 

.icumstanccs  are  represented  by  Rowe,  as  having  been  '^  substantial."    We 

(iiay,  at  least,  rest  satisGed,  as  well  from  the  known  integrity  of  Shakspeare,  as 

Irom  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  that  nothing  harsh  or  unjust  had  been  com 

mitted  by  him  on  this  occasion.     Indeed,  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  the  love 

o(  mankind  for  propagating  what  tends  to  deteriorate  superior  characters,  would, 

doubtless,  have  protected  such  a  family-anecdote  from  oblivion. 

Why  the  executorship  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Hall  and  his  lady,  may  be  readily 
conceived  to  have  originated,  independent  of  their  being  the  persons  principally 
concerned,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  poet  that  the  former,  who  was  a  man  of 
business,  was  much  better  calculated  than  Mrs.  Shakspeare  could  possibly  be, 
for  carrying  the  will  into  execution. 

That  superior  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  more  especially  when  united, 
are  entitled,  even  under  the  parental  roof,  to  marked  distinction,  who  will  deny?, 
and  that  such  were  the  blended  qualities  which  rendered  Susanna  the  favourite  of 
her  father  may  be  certainly  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  while  we  hear 
nothing  of  Judith,  but  that  she  is  supposed  to  have  married  contrary  to  her 
father's  wishes,  of  Susanna  we  are  told  that  she  was  '*  witty  above  her  sex ;"  that 
she  had  ^* something  of  Shakspeare"  in  her,  and,  above  all,  that  she  was  ''wise 
to  salvation,"  that  she  "wept  with  all  that  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  cheer  them  up 
with  comforts. "  To  a  child  thus  great  and  good,  we  need  not  wonder  that  Shak- 
speare paid  a  delighted  deference.  * 

It  may  be  objected  that,  however  superior  the  elder  daughter  might  be  in  point 
of  intellect  and  moral  sensibility,  if  the  younger  had  done  nothing  worse  than 
marry  without  her  father*s  approbation,  no  great  difference  should  have  been 
made  between  them  in  the  distribution  of  his  property.  But  we  must  recollect, 
that  they  moved  in  different  circles,  that  whilst  Susanna  was  united  to  a  physician, 
who  being  in  great  practice,  and  intimate  with  the  first  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  obliged  to  support  an  etablishment  of  much  expense,  Judith  was  the 
wife  of  a  vintner,  a  station  comparatively  inferior,  and  not  necessarily  requiring 
such  an  expenditure.  Under  these  considerations  we  shall  probably  be  induced 
to  acquit  the  poet  of  any  undue  partiality,  and  to  view  the  provisions  of  his  Will 
as  neither  disproportioned  to  the  stations  nor  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

To  the  disposition  and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  tradition  has  ever  borne 
the  most  uniform  and  favourable  testimony.  And,  indeed,  had  shebeen  silent  on- 
the  subject,  his  own  works  would  have  whispered  to  us  the  truth ;  would  have 
told  us,  in  almost  every  page,  of  the  gentleness,  the  benevolence,  and  the  good-^ 
oess  of  his  heart.  For,  though  no  one  has  exceededPhim  in  painting  the  stronger 
passions  of  the  human  breast,  it  is  evident  that  he  delighted  most  in  the> 
expression  of  loveliness  and  simplicity,  and  was  ever  willing  to  descend  from  the 
loftiest  soarings  of  imagination,  to  sport  with  innocence  and  beauty.  Though 
''  the  world  of  spirits  and  of  nature,"  says  the  admirable  Schlegel,  ''  had  laid  all 
their  treasures  at  his  feet :  in  strength  a  demi-god,  in  profundity  of  view  a 

*  1  recollect  an  engraving,  from  a  picture  by  Westall,  of  Millon  eomponng  Paradise  Lost  in  which  be 
is  attended  by  his  two  daughters.  Shakspeare  and  his  farourita  Susanna. might  furnish  a  pleading  subject 
fioc  the  same  elegant  artist. 
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prophet,  in  all-seeing  wisdom  a  protecting  spirit  of  a  higher  order,  he  yet  lowered 
himself  to  mortals  as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and  was  as  open  and  un- 
assuming as  a  child."* 

That  a  temper  of  this  description,  and  combined  with  such  talents,  should  be 
the  object  of  sincere  and  ardent  friendship,  can  excite  no  surprise.  **  I  loved  the 
man,"  says  Jonson,  with  a  noble  burst  of  enthusiasm,  ^^and  do  honour  his  me- 
mory on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest ;  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature ;"  and  Rowe,  rej)eating  the  uncontradicted  rumour  of  times 
past,  has  told  us, — "that  every  one,  who  had  a  true  taste  of  merit,  and  could 
distinguish  men,  had  generally  a  just  value  and  esteem  for  him ;"  adding,  ^^  that 
his  exceeding  candour  and  good-nature  must  certainly  have  inclined  all  the  gentler 
part  of  the  world  to  love  him.** 

No  greater  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the  felicity  of  his  temper,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  than  that  all  who  addressed  him,  seem  to  have  uni- 
formly connected  his  name  with  the  epithets  worthy,  gentle,  or  beloved  ;f  nor 
was  he  backward  in  returning  this  esteem,  many  of  his  sonnets  indicating  the 
warmth  with  which  he  cherished  the  remembrance  of  his  friends.  Thus  the 
thirtieth  opens  with  the  following  pensive  retrospect: — 

^  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh , 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night ;'' 

and  in  the  thirty-first  he  tenderly  exclaims, — 

^  How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 

Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead !" 

Another  very  fascinating  feature  in  the  character  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  almost 
constant  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his  mind  :  he  was  **  verie  good  Jcompany,** 
says  Aubrey,  '*  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth  witt.**  :j:  In  this, 
as  Mr.  Godwin  has  justly  observed,  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Chaucer, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  placidity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  ;§  nor 
can  there,  probably,  bo  a  surer  indication  of  that  pe^ce  and  sunshine  of  the  soul 
which  surpasses  all  other  gifts,  than  this  habitual  tone  of  mind. 

That  Shakspeare  was  entitled  to  its  possession  from  his  moral  virtues,  we  have 
already  seen  ;  and  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  he  had  a  claim  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  numerous  passages  in  his  works,  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  pious  gra- 
titude and  devotional  rapture,  will  sufficiently  declare.  In  fact,  upon  the  topic 
of  religious,  as  upon  that  of  ethic  wisdom,  no  profane  poet  can  furnish  us  with  a 
greater  number  of  just  and  luminous  aphorisms  ;  passages  which  dwell  upon  the 
heart  and  reach  the  soul,  for  they  have  issued  from  lips  of  fire,  from  conceptions 
worthy  of  a  superior  nature,  from  feelings  solemn  and  unearthly. 

To  these  observations  on  the  disposition  and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare, 

we  must  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  taste  which  he  se^ms  to  have  possessed,  in  an 

exquisite  degree,  for  all  the  forms  of  beauty,  whether  resulting  from  nature  or 

from  art.    No  person  can  study  his  writings,  indeed,  without  perceiving,  that, 

throughout  the  vast  range  of  being,  whatever  is  lovely  and  harmonious,  whatever 

is  sweet  in  expression,  or  graceful  in  proportion,  was  constantly  present  to  his 

mind ;  that 

"  on  every  part, 

In  earth,  or  air,  the  mea<low's  purple  stores. 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form. 


•  I^ccturt'H  on  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

T  ^  ^ly  genile  Sliakopeare"  is  the  laugiiage  of  Jonson,  in  his  Poem  to  the  memory  of  our  bard :  and 
tbeCommeadatorv  Poems  Prefixed  to  our  author's  works. 

t    Letters  by  £mine*>t  persons,  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  vol.  iii.  p.  907. 
$  Life  of  Chaucer,  vol.  iv.  p.  176. 
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he  saw  pourtray'd 


That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme."  " 

Nor  was  he  a  less  delighted  worshipper  of  the  imitative  elTorts  of  art.  With 
what  taste  and  enthusiasm  he  has  spoken  of  the  eflects  of  music,  has  been  already 
observed  ;  but  it  remains  to  notice  in  what  a  subUme  spirit  of  piety  he  refers  this 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  to  its  source  in  that  transcript  of  Almighty,  '*  the  world's 
harmonious  volume: — " 

^  There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyeM  chcrubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sonis  ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vcKture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Of  the  beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture  he  appears  to  have  had  a  keen  and 
lively  discernment.  On  Julio  Romano,  the  most  poetical,  perhaps,  of  painters, 
he  has  pronoimccd,  that  '^  had  he  himself  eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his 
work,  *  he*  would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom  ;  and  of  his  masterly  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  of  sculpture,  the  following  lines  from  the  The  Winter's  Tale,  where 
Paulina  unveils  to  Leontes  the  supposed  statue  of  Hermione,  aflord  evidence 
heyond  all  praise : — 

"  Paul. Here  it  is:  prepare 

To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 

Still  sleep  mocked  death:  behold;  and  say.  His  well/' — &.c.        Act  ▼.  sc.  3. 

To  the  memory  of  a  poet  who,  independent  of  the  matchless  talents  which  he 
has  exhibited  in  his  own  peculiar  province,  had  shown  such  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  sister  arts,  some  tribute,  from  these  departments  of  genius,  might 
naturally  be  expected,  and  was  certainly  due.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude was  paid ;  before  the  year  1623,  a  monument,  containing  a  bust  of  the  poet, 
had  been  erected  in  Stratford  Church,  immediately  above  the  grave  which  inclos- 
ed his  hallowed  relics.  The  tradition  of  his  native  town  is,  tbat  this  bust  was 
copied  from  a  cast  after  nature.  •{•  It  is  placed  beneath  an  arch,  and  b<?tween  two 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble,  and  represents  the  poet  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  a  cushion  spread  before  him,  holding  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  whilst  his 
left  rests  upon  a  scroll  of  paper.  The  entablature  exhibits  the  arms  of  Shakspearc 
surmounted  by  a  death's  head,  with  an  infantine  form  sitting  on  each  side;  that 
on  the  right  supporting,  in  the  same  hand,  a  spade,  and  the  figure  on  the  left, 
whose  eyes  are  closed,  reposing  its  right  hand  on  a  skull,  whilst  the  other  holds 
an  inverted  torch.:]: 

On  a  tablet  below  the  cushion  are  engraved  the  two  following  inscriptions  : 

"  Judicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  mceret,  Olympvs  habet." 

"  Stay  passenger,  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast, 
Ilead,  ir  thov  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monument,  Shakspeare ;  with  whome 
Quick  natvre  dide;  whose  name  doth  deck  ys  tombe 
Far  more  than  cost;  sieth  all  yt.  he  hath  writt. 
Leaves  living  art,  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  1616.  ^UtisSS.  Die  83.  Ap.** 

*  Akenside'8  Pleasures  of  Iniagiaation,  book  i. 

t  Whelcr's  Guide  to  Stratford,  p.  87.—^  If  Shak8peare*s  and  Lord  Totnest's  tombs,**  says  Mr.  Whrler. 
^  were  erected  by  one  and  the  same  artist,  circumntances  not  at  all  improbable,  it  would  not  appear  tbat  he 
(Thomas  Stanton,  the  Sculptor)  had  any  want  of  skill  in  preserving  a  resemblance ;  for  the  momimciitnl 
Idleness  of  Lord  TotnesM  strongly  rcnembles  Uie  capital  pamtings  of  him  in  Clopton  House,  alid  at  Gorlinm- 
bury,*in  Hertfordshire,  as  well  as  the  engraving  of  nim  prefixed  to  his  *  Hibemia  PacaiOf  a  posthumcHis 
publication  in  1633." 

%  The  arms  on  this  monument,  are, — Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  a  tilting  spear  of  the  first,  point  upwards,  licnde<l 
argent. — Crest,  A  faktm  displayed  argent,  supporting  a  spear  in  pale  or. — Vide  Shakspeare'sWcirks,  p.  xvi. 
I^aris  edition,  %  vol.  8  vo. 
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A  flat  stone  which  covers  his  grave,  presents  us  with  these  singular  hues,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  bard  himself,  and  which  were  probably  suggested, 
as  Mr.  Malono  has  remarked,  *'by  an  apprehension  that  'his'  remains  might 
share  the  same  fate  with  those  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  be  added  to  the 
immense  pile  of  human  bones  deposited  in  the  charnel-house  at  Stratford: — 

**  Good  frend,  for  Jesvs  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvtft  encloased  heare ; 
Blese  be  ye.  man  yt.  spares  thes  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  he  yt.  moves  my  bones.** 

"  We  view  the  monumeDtal  bust  of  Sbakspeare,"  observes  Mr.  Britton,  *'  as  a  family  record  ;  as 
a  memorial  raised  by  the  atTeclioD  and  esteem  of  his  relatives,  to  keep  alive  contemporary  admira- 
tion, and  to  eicile  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  posterity.  This  invaluable  '  effigy*  is  attested  by 
tradition,  consecrated  by  time,  and  preserved  in  the  inviolability  of  its  own  simplicity  and  sacred 
station.  It  was  evidenUy  executed  immediately  after  the  poet's  decease;  and  probably  under  the 
auperintendance  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  and  his  daughter;  the  latter  of  whom,  according  to 
her  epitaph,  was  '  witty  above  her  seie,'  and  therein  like  her  father.  Leonard  Digges,  in  a  poem, 
praising  the  works  and  worth  of  Shakspcare,  and  published  within  seven  years  after  his  death, 
speaks  of  the  Stratford  monument  as  a  well-known  object.  Dugdale,  in  liis  '  AnUquities  of 
Warwickshire,'  1656,  gives  t  plate  of  the  monument,  but  drawn  and  engraved  in  a  truly  tasteless 
and  inaccurate  style,  and  observes  in  the  text,  that  the  poet  was  Tamous,  and  thus  entiUed  to  such 
distinction.  Langbaine,  in  his  'Account  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,*  1691,  pronounces  the 
Siratrord  bust  Sbakspeare's  *  true  effigies.*  These  are  decided  proofs  of  its  anUquity  ;  and  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  intended  to  l>e  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  poet. — 

*'  The  bust  is  the  size  of  life ;  it  is  formed  out  of  a  block  of  soft  stone,  and  was  originally 
painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature.  The  hands  and  face  were  of  flesh  colour,  the  eyes  of  a  light 
hazlc,  and  the  hair  and  beard  auburn  ;  the  doublet  or  coat  was  scarlet,  and  covered  with  a  loose 
black  gown,  or  tabard,  without  sieves;  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion  was  green,  the  under  half 
crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt.*  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  original  features  of  this  important, 
but  neglected  or  insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this  state  above  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  Mr.  John  Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr.  Kemble,  caused  it  to  be  '  repaired,' 
and  the  original  colours  preserved  ,t  in  1746.  from  the  profits  of  the  representation  of  Othello. 
This  was  a  generous,  and  apparently  judicious  act,  and  therefore  very  [unlike  the  neit  alteration 
it  was  subjected  to  in  1793.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over  with 
one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint ;  and  thus  at  once  destroyed  its  original  character,  and  greatly 
injured  the  expression  of  the  face.t  Having  absurdly  characterized  this  expression  for  *  pertness,' 
and  therefore  *  differing  from  that  placid  composure  and  thoughtful  gravity  so  perceptible  in  his 
original  portrait,  and  bis  best  prints,'  Mr.  M.  cx)uld  have  few  scruples  about  injuring  or  de- 
stroying it.  In  this  very  act,  and  in  this  line  of  comment,  our  zealous  annotator  has  passed  an  ir- 
revocable sentence  on  his  own  judgment,  if  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  sculptors  and 
painters  of  the  metropolis  are  enlitled  to  respect  and  confidence  on  such  a  subject,  that  of  Mr. 
Malone  is  at  once  false  and  absurd.  They  justly  remark,  that  the  face  indicates  cheerfulness, 
good  humour,  suavity,  benignity  and  intelligence.  These  characteristics  are  developed  by  the 
mouth  and  its  muscles — by  the  cheeks-— eye- brows — forehead — and  skull;  and  hence  they 
rationally  infer,  that  the  face  is  worked Jrom  nature.'' S 

*  **  Although  the  practice  of  paintinfl;  statues  and  busts  to  imitate  nature  is  rcpiupant  to  giMn\  taste,  and 
must  be  sUgraatixed  as  vulgar  aud  hohtile  to  every  principle  of  art,  yet  when  an  eflngy  is  thus  cohmred  and 
traiismitted  to  us,  as  illustrative  of  a  particular  age  or  people,  and  as  a  record  of  nshion  and  costume,  it 
be(-omi*8  an  interesting  relic,  and  should  be  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  an  Etruscan  vase,  or  an  early 
specimen  of  Rafrael's  painting;  and  the  man  who  deliberately  defaces  or  destroys  either,  will  ever  be  re- 
garded as  a  criminal  in  the  high  court  of  criticism  and  taste.  From  an  absence  of  this  feeling,  many  truly 
cnriou8,and,  to  us,  important  subjects  have  been  destroyed.  Among  which  is  to  be  noticed  a  vast  monu- 
meitt  of  anti(|uity  ou  MarbrouKh  iJowns,  in  Wiltshire ;  and  which,  thouf^h  once  the  most  stupendous  work 
of  human  labour  and  >kill  in  Great  Britain,  is  now  nearly  demolished.    Britton. 

t  ^  Wheler's  Guide,  p.  90. 

t  ^  Mr  VVheler,  in  his  interesting  Topographical  Vadc  Mecum,  relating  to  Stratford,  has  given  publicity 
to  the  following  stanxas,  which  were  written  m  the  Album,  at  Stratford  church,  by  one  of  the  visitors  to 
Siiakspeare's  Umib.** 

**  Stranger,  to  whom  this  Monument  is  shown. 
Invoke  the  Poet's  curses  on  Malone  ; 
Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  displays. 
And  daubs  bis  tomb-stone,  as  he  marr'd  bis  plays.'' 

$  ^  Britton**  Hemarks  on  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shaksnearc.'^    These  Remarks,  which  were  lMiblish«4 
<><i  April  23,  1816,  "The  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Shakspcare,  and  the  Second  OeuteoMy 
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these  observations,  which  seem  the  result  of  a  just  and  discriminating 

t,  we  feel  happy  in  coinciding ;  having  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  summer 

of  visiting  this  celebrated  monument,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  what 

Mve  to  be  a  laudable  curiosity.    When  on  the  spot,  we  felt  convinced, 

circumstances  which  have  been  preserved  relative  to  the  erection  of  this 
om  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  poet  died,  and  above  all  from  the  cha- 
listinctness  and  expression  of  the  features  themselves,  that  this  invaluable 
nay  be  considered  as  a  correct  resemblance  of  our  beloved  bard, 
he  was  ''  a  handsome  well-shaped  man,"  we  are  expressly  informed  by 
and  universal  tradition  has  attributed  to  him  cheerfulness  and  good  temper. 

Stratford  effigy  tells  us  all  this,  together  with  the  character  of  his  age, 
age  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  it  once  superadded  to  the  little  which 
I  recorded  of  his  person,  what  we  have  no  doubt  was  accurately  given  by 
nal  painter  of  his  bust,  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  the  beautiful  auburn  of 

tells  us  still  more ;  for  the  impress  of  that  mighty  mind  which  ranged  at 
»ugh  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  fancy,  and  which,  though  incessantly 
d  in  the  personiGcation  of  passion  and  of  feeling,  was  ever  great  without 
id  at  peace  within  itself,  is  visible  in  the  exquisite  harmony  and  symmetry 
hole  head  and  countenance,  which,  not  only  in  each  separate  feature,  in 
J  and  expansion  of  the  forehead,  in  the  commanding  sweep  of  the  eye 
the  undulating  outline  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  open  sweetness  of  the  lips, 
leir  combined  and  integral  expression,  breathe  of  him,  of  whom  it  may  be 
[lis  own  emphatic  language,  that 

*  We  ne*er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again.'' 

(hortly  after  the  erection  of  this  monument,  appeared  the  first  folio  edition 
ithor's  plays,  in  the  title-page  of  which,  bearing  the  date  of  1623,  is  found 
est  print  of  Shakspeare,  an  engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout,  with  the  fol- 
ttestation  of  its  verisimilitude  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

"  TO  THE  READER. 

"  This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  geotle  Shakspeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  out-do  the  life. 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit, 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit 
I  lis  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass; 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look, 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book." 

3n  the  wretched  engraving,  thus  undeservedly  eulogised,  and  the  menu- 
list  at  Stratford,  there  is  certainly  such  a  resemblance  as  to  prove,  that  the 
of  Jonson  with  regard  to  its  likeness,  was  not  altogether  without  foun- 
but,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  remarked,  ''  Shakspeare*s  countenance, 
I  by  Droeshout,  resembles  the  sign  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  it  had 
inged  into  a  Saracen's  head;  on  which  occasion  The  Spectator  observes, 
features  of  the  gentle  Knight  were  still  apparent  through  the  Uneaments 
rocious  Mussulman." 
is,  however,  a  much  greater,  nay,  a  very  close  and  remarkable  simili- 

^cetLse*^  artf  aceompaDied  bj  ad  admirablj  executed  Mezzottoto  of  Shakspeare  from  tha  Monu- 
I:  engraved  by  William  Ward,  from  a  Painting  bjr  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.  R.  A.  after  a  Cast 
tile  orii^Hnl  bust  by  George  Bullock. 

ou  liad  pre^  ioiiNly  exprensed  a  Mimilar  opinion  of  the  meriti*  and  fidelity  of  this  Bust,  in  some 
>u«and  well- written  ^  Keniarkiion  the  Life  and  Writiagv  of  Shakspeare,'*  prefixed  to  au  edition 
's  Plays,  by  Whittingham  and  Arliss. 
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tude,  between  the  engraving,  from  the  Feiton  Shakspeare,  and  the  bust  at  Strat- 
ford. What  basis  Mr.  Gilchrist  may  have  had  for  his  observation,  that  *^  Mr. 
Steevens  failed  in  communicating  to  the  public  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
Mr.  Felton's  picture/*  we  know  not ;  *  but,  if  the  most  striking  aflinity  to  the  mo- 
numental efligy  be  deemed,  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be,  a  proof  of  authenticity, 
this  picture  is  entitled  to  our  confidence :  for  whether  we  consider  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  head,  or  the  particular  conformation  of  the  foreliead,  eyes,  nose,  or 
mouth,  the  resemblance  is  complete;  the  only  perceptible  deviation  being  in  the 
construction  of  the  eye-brows,  which,  instead  of  forming  nearly  a  perfect  arch,  as 
in  the  sculpture,  have  an  horizontal  direction,  and  are  somewhat  elevated  towards 
the  temples. 

We  have  now  reached  the  termination  of  a  work,  of  which  whatever  shall  be  its 
reception  with  the  public,  even  Diffidence  itself  may  say,  that  it  has  been  prosecuted 
with  incessant  labour  and  unwearied  research ;  with  an  ardent  desire  to  give  it  a 
title  to  acceptance,  and  with  an  anxiety,  which  has  proved  injurious  to  health,  that 
it  should  be  deemed  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  bard  whose  name  it  bears. 

It  has  also  been  a  labour  of  love,  and,  though  much  indisposition  has  accompa- 
nied several  of  the  years  devoted  to  its  construction,  it  is  closed  with  a  mingled 
sensation  of  gratitude,  for  what  of  health  and  strength  has  been  spared  to  its  author; 
of  regret,  in  relinquishing,  what,  with  all  its  concomitant  anxieties,  has  been  often 
productive  of  rational  delight ;  and  of  hope,  that,  in  the  inevitable  hour  which  is 
fast  approaching,  no  portion  of  its  pages  shall  suggest  a  thought,  which  can  add 
poignancy  to  suffering,  or  bitterness  to  recollection. 

*  Gifford'B  Jonson,  ¥ol  i.  p.  ccclviii. 
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'    SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL. 


{From  the  Original,  in  the  Office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury .) 


Vice»imo  qiunto  die  MarUi,  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri  Jacobi  nunc  Regit  AngliiB,  etc.  decimo 

quarto f  ei  Scoiue  quadragesimo  nono.     Anno  Domini ,  1616. 

In  the  name  or  Ood,  Amen.  I  Willubi  Shakspeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  coonty 
of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memory,*  (God  be  praised!)  do  make  and  ordtin  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say  : 

Firiit^  1  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  (Creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  belieYing, 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting ;  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
founds  in  discbarge  of  her  marriage-portion  within  one  year  after  my  decease,  with  consideration 
after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  f  for  so  Jong  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her 
after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such 
sufficient  security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  lilie  of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate 
and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or 
to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  itf  Stratford-upon-Avon  afore- 
said, in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Kowington,  unto 
my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Uemy  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if 
she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date 
of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from  my  decease  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  aforesaid  :,and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  witiiout  issue  of  her  l)ody,  then 
my  will  is,  and  1  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  \  Elizabeth  Hall, 

*  From  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the  date  of  this  Will  and  the  death  of  the  poet,  we  mutt 
infer,  that  the  **  mai^  which  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  deprif  ed  England  of  its  brightest  ornament,"  was 
sudden  in  its  attack,  and  rapid  in  its  progress. 

t  Ten  per  cent.,,  we  find  from  this  passaffc,  was  the  usual  interest  of  money  in  our  aothor's  days;  and 
in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Combe,  as  preserred^by  Aubrey,  this  old  gentleman  is  censured  for  taking  twelve  per 
cent. : — 

^  But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  aweffres  and  he  vowes." 

X  to  mynieee—)   ^  Elizabeth  Hall  was  our  poet*s  ^rand-daughter.    So,  in  Othello,  act  i.  so.  I, 

lago  nays  to  Brabantio:  *  You'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you;*  meanibg  his  grand  children."— 
Malonc. 
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and  the  GHy  pounds  to  b«  set  forth  by  my  eiecoton  daring  the  life  of  my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and 
the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan,  and  aAer  her  decease  Ibe 
said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain  amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongst 
them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue  of 
her  t>ody,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  1  devise  and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be 
set  out  by  my  eiecutors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  lo 
be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  l>aron ;  but  my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have 
the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  stock  and 
consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  eiecutors  or  assigns,  she 
living  the  said  term  after  my  decease :  provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  tlie 
said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  (time)  after,  do  sufliciently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue 
of  her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  lo  be  adjudged  lo 
by  my  eiecutors  and  overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  he  paid 
to  such  husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use.  * 

Itenii  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel, 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  1  do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the 
house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence,  f 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart, Hart,t  tnd  Michael  Hart, 

five  pounds  a-piece,  to  be  paid  Within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall  all  my  plate  (eicept  my  broad  silver  and 
gilt  bowl)  that  i  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will.  5 

Item,  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  aforesaid  ten  pounds ;  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Combe  **  my  sword ;  to  Thomas  Russcl,  esqr.  five  pounds ;  and  to  Francis  Collins  ff  of  the 
borough  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one 
year  after  my  decease. 

Item^  1  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  (Ilamnet)  Sadler,  X%  twenty-sii  shillings  eight-pence,  to 
buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-sii  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ; 


'*■  Judith  died  .at  Stratford,  aged  77,  and  was  buried  there,  Feb.  9th,  1662. 

t  Joan  Hart,  the  poet's  sister,  was  buried  at  Stratford,  Nov.  4th,  1646.  ^ 

'  ^  ^It  is  singular  that  neither  Shakspeare  nor  any  of  his  family  should  have  recollected  the  Christian  name 
of  his  nephew,  who  was  born  at  Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the  making  of  his  will.  His  Christian 
name  was  Thoma* ;  and  he  was  baptized  in  that  town,  July  24, 1605.^ — Malone. 

§  Elizabeth  Hall,  the  poet's  grand-daughter,  was  married  at  Stratford,  on  April  S2d.  1636,  to  Thomas 
Nash,  Ehq.,  and  after  the  decisase  of  this  gentleman  on  April  4th,  1647,  she  again  entered  into  the  marriage- 
state  with  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abington,  m  Northamptonshire.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Billeslpy  near 
Stratford,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1649,  and  Lady  Barnard  died,  without  issue  by  either  of  her  husbands,  at 
Abington,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  17th  of  February,  1669-70. 

^  If  any  of  Shnkspeare's  manuscripts,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  ^  remained  in  his  grand-daughter's  custody 
at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage  (aud  some  letters  at  least  she  surely  must  have  had),  they  probably  were 
then  removed  to  the  house  of  her  new  husband  at  Abington.  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  was  bom  two  year^ 
after  her  death,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Macklin,  in  the  year  1742,  an  old  tradition  that  she  had  carried  away 
with  her  from  Statford  many  of  her  graudfather*s  papers.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard  they  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Bagley,  Lady  Harnard  s  executor ;  and  if  any  descendant  of  that  gentle- 
man be  now  liviug,  in  his  custody  they  probably  remain." 


•« 


"  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  9,  1588-9,  so  that  he  was  twenty-seven  years 
old  at  the  time  of  Shakspenre's  death,  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July,  1657,  aEed68 ;  and  his  elder  brother 
William  died  at  the  same  place,  Jan.  30, 1666-7,  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  by  his  will,  made  June  SO, 
1656,  directed  his  executors  to  convert  all  his  personal  property  into  money,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  William  Combe,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Combe,  of  All-church,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  gent,  and  his  heirs  male;  remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successively.  Where,  therefore, 
our  poet*s  sword  has  wandere<l,  i  have  not  been  able  to  discover." — Malone. 

tt  "  Francis  Collins —  **  This  gentleman,  who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Walter  Collins,  was  baptized  at  Strat- 
fonl,  Dec.24,i58i.»—Malone. 

XX  /*  Hamnei  Sadler  was  godfather  to  Shakspeare*s  only  son,  who  was  called  ailer  him.  Mr.  Sadler, 
1  believe,  was  born  about  the  year  1550,  and  died  at  Stratford-ujiou-Avoa,  in  October,  16il.  His  wife, 
Judith  Sadler,  who  was  god-mother  to  Shakspeare's  yrnincest  daughter,  was  buried  there,  March  i3. 
]6ri-i4  Our  jKHit  probably  was  god-father  to  their  son  ff'il/iam,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  5, 
1597-8.*'— Malone. 
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on  William  Walker  Iwenly  shillings  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nash/  gent.  Hrenly-sii 
ght-pence  ;  and  to  Mr.  John  ^iash  f  twenty-sii  shillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  my 
hn  Hemynge  i,  Richard  Burbage  J ,  and  Henry  Candell/*  twenty-sii  sbiUlngs  eight 
ce,  to  boy  them  rings. 

ive,  will,  bequeath^  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Halt,  ff  for  better  enabling 
irform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that  Capital  messuage  or 
with  the  appurtenances  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  1  now 
two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenancesf  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
set,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid ;  and  all  my  bams,  stables,  orchards, 
nds,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,, 
erceivcd,  or  talien,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Strat- 
Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,,  in  the  said  county 
c ;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  Juhu 
iwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blaclcfriars  in  London  near  the  Wardrobe  ;tt 
er  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever ;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and 
said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during 
'  her  natural  life  ;  and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ; 
heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing  ;  and  for  default  of  such 
e  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said 
wfuUy  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  third  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and 
of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  siith  and  seventh  sons 
\  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said 
b,  siith,  and  seventh  sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to 
lain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males ;  and 
of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
if  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the 
i  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me 
illiam  Shakspeare  for  ever. 

;ive  unto  my  wife  ***  my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture. 

give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  Ail  the  rest 
s,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  houshold  stuff  whatsoever,  after  my  debts  and 
id,  and  ray  funeral  expenses  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in- 
Hall,ttt  sent,  and  my  daughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  eieculors 

my  Nash  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  who  marrietl  our  poet's  grand-daughter,  Elixabeth 
vc^,  I  believe,  at  Welcombe,  where  his  estate  lay ;  and  was  buried  at  Stratford,  Nov.  18, 1622  " 

lohn  Nash  died  at  Stratford,  and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10, 1623.*'— Malone. 

emynge  died  in  October,  1630. 

e  died  in  March,  1G19. 

II  died  in  December,  1627.  For  accounts  of  these  three  celebrated  performers,  see  Shak- 
irks,  PariM  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  xcix  ei  aeq. 

na  Hallflthe  poet^K  favourite  daughter,  died  on  the  llth  of  July,  1649,  aged  66^  and  was  buried 
church  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 

lessuaga  or  tenement  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  to  Henry  Walker. 

jet's  wife  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1629,  and  was  buried  between  her  husband's  grave  and 
all  of  the  chancel.    A  brass  plate  affixed  to  her  tomb-stone  exhibits  the  following  inscrip- 

"  Ubera,  tu  mater,  tu  lac  vitamq.  dedisti, 

Vk  mihi ;  pro  tanto  munere  Saxa  dabo ! 
Quam  mallem,amoveat  lapidem,  bonus  Angel'  ore' 

Exeat  ut  Christi  Corpus,  imago  tua 
Sed  nil  vota  valent,  vemas  cito  Christe  resuri^t, 

Clausa  licet  tumulo  mater,  et  astra  petet.'^ 

Hall,  M  D.  died  Nov.  25, 1635,  aged  60.    His  grave-ttooe  in  Stratford  church  it  thus  in- 

^  Hallius  hie  situs  est  roedica  celeberrimus  arte, 
Expectaus  regni  guadia  lueta  Ooi 
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of  Ibis  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russel,  esqr. 
and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revolie  all  former  wills,  and  publish 
this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof  I  hate  hereunto  pat  my  hand,  the  djj 
and  year  flrst  above  written.  By  roe, 


^  /dfd^a^ 


WHnett  to  the  jniblithing  hereof, 

Fba.  Colltnb, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson^ 
Hamlet  Sadler, 
Robert  VFuattcott. 

Probatumfuit  testamenium  tuprascriptum  apud  London  y  coram  Magistro  William  Bfrde^ 
Legum  Doctor e,  etc,  vicesimo  secundo  die  mensie  Jutiii,  Anno  Domini  1610;  jmramento  Jokanmi$ 
Hall  unius  ex.  cuiy  etc,  de  bene,  etc,  jurat,  reservata  poteetate,  etc,  Smgamus  Hallf  alt,  ex.  tie. 
earn  cum  venerit^  etc.  petUur^  etc. 


Dignus  crat  mentis  qui  Nestora  vinceret  annis, 
uiterris  omnes,  sed  ranit  icqua  dies ; 

Nc  tumulo,  quid  desit  aacst  tidisAima  conjux, 
Et  vit9  comitem  nunc  quoq.  mortis  habet** 


THE  END. 
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A. 


Afhelry  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  3^8. 

Acting^  art  of,  consummately  known  to  Shakspeare, 
206.    Parts  chiefly  performed  by  him,  207. 

Artors.  companies  of,  when  first  licensed,  442. 
Placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  masters  of 
the  revels,  ibid.  Iheir  reniimeratiou,  443.  Pa- 
tronized by  the  court,  444.  Days  and  hours  of  their 
performance,  448.    Their  renumerati(m,  452. 

Admission  to  the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
prices  of,  449. 

^E^eon,  exquisite  portrait  of,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 

Mtchylus^  striking  affinity  between  the  celebrated 
trilogy  of,  and  Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  665. 

Affection  (maternal),  exquisite  delineation  of,  542. 

Affections  (sympathetic),  account  of,  181. 

Ayale  stone,  sujiiiosed  virtue  of,  ]82. 

Air,  spirits  of,  introduced  into  the  Tempest,   5S8. 

Alchemistry,  a  favourite  pursuit  of  the  age  of  Shak- 
sneare,  420. 

Alaerson  (Dr.),  opinion  of,  on  the  cause  of  spectra) 
visitations,  535.  His  application  of  them  to  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  536. 

Ale,  synonymous  with  merry  making,  85.  Different 
kinds  of  Ales,  ibid.    Leet-ale,  86. 

Althome s t  piclwxe  of,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  105. 

Alfs^  or  bright  and  swart  elves  of  the  Scandinavians, 
account  of.  491. 

All-Halitnc-Eve,  festival  (»f,  166.  Supposed  in- 
fluenoe  of  fairies,  spirits,  &c.  167. 

A  Hiterations,  in  the  English  language,  satirised  by 
Sir  PhHip  Sidney,  217. 

Alts  Well  that  Ends  ^ell,  probable  date  of,  542. 
AnalysiA  of  its  characters, — the  Countess  of  Rou- 
sillon,  543.  Helen,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  minor  cha- 
racters, ibid 

Illustrationx  nfthis  drama. 
Act    i.  scene  3,  543 
Act  ii.  scene  1,  52,  86,  547. 
scene  2,  09.  77. 
scene  5,  547. 
scene  7,  ibid. 
Act  iii.  scene  2,  398,  543. 
Activ.  scene  10, 176 
scene  12,  437. 

All  Saints'  Day.  frstivnl  of.  166. 

Allot  (Robert),  '^  English  Parnassus,"  347. 

Amndis  of  Gaul  (Romance  of),  popularity  of, 
265. 

AiHusements  of  the  fairies,  505. 

Amusements,  national,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
enumerated,  120.  Account  of  the  itinerant  stage, 
ibid.  The  Cotswold  games,  123.  Hawking,  132. 
HuntiDg,  140.  Bird-batting,  141.  Fishing,  ibid. 
Horse-racing,  145.  The  Quintaine,  ]46.^Wi]agoose 
chace,  148.  Hurling,  ibid.  Shovel-board,  149. 
Sbove-groat,  ibid.  Juvenile  sports,  150—162. 
Amusements  of  the  metropolis  and  court,  426. 
Card-playing,  ibid.  Tables  and  dice,  427.  Danc- 
ing, 4:^.  Bull-baitiDg  and  bearbaiting,  430. .  Ar- 
chery, 431.  Frequenting  of  Paul's  Walk.  433. 
Saffacious  horses,  434.  Ma.«iques  and  pageants, 
43o.  Royal  progresses,  438.  Dramatic  perfor- 
maoces,  441. 

Anderson  (James),  a  minor poctf  328. 


Aitdrnce  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  328. 
Anaels^  different  orders  of,  163.  Account  of  the 
doctrine  of  guardian  angels  prevalent  in  Shak* 
spea re's  time,  ibid.  The  supposed  agency  of  angdic 
spirits,  as  believed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  criiici^ 
analysed,  533.  .'* 

Angling,  notice  of  books  on  the  art  of,  141.     C^r 
teroplations  of  an  angler,  142.    His  aualificatjortJk 
described,  143.    Encomium  on,  by  Sir  HcnrjrWot- 
ton,  144.   Beautiful  verses  on,  by  Davors,  29^. 
Anglo-Norman  romances,  account  of,  264 — ^2SB. 
Annrson  (James),  a  minor  poet,  328. 
Antropophagi,  supposed  existence  of,  188.     Allu- 
sions to  by  Shakspeare,  ibid. 
.\ntonyjand  Cleopatra^  date  of,  574.  Character  and 
conduct  of  this  drama,  ibid. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 
Act    i.  scene    4,  62. 
Act   ii.  fM^eue    3,  164. 
Act  iii.  scene    9,  67. 
Act  iv.  scene  10,  150. 
Apemantus,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  555. 
Apes,  kept  as  companions  for  the  domestic  fools, 

415. 
il/)Aorifmjr  of  Shakspeare,  character  of,  252. 
Apparitions,  pf-obable  causes  of,  535. 
ilrca«^iaofSir  Philip  Sidney,  critical  notice  of,  265; 

Alluded  to  by  Shakspeare^  277. 
Archery,  a  favourite  aiversion  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 431.  Encouraged  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
ibid.    Decline  of  archery,  432. 
Arden  or  Ardern  family,  account  of,  2. 
Ardesoij  (Mr.),  terrific  death  of,  71 
Ariel,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  680,  587. 
Ariosto^i  Orlando  Furio.so,  remarks  on,   305.     His 
^*  Supposes,"  a  comedy,  translated  by  Gascoigoe, 
457. 
Armin  (Thomas),  complaint  of,  against  the  critics  of 

his  day,  223 
Arms,  grant  of,  to  John  Shakspeare,  1. 
Arras  Hangings,  in  the  age  of  Shaksiieare,  401. 
Arthington  (itenry),  a  minor  poet,  328. 
Arthur's  Chase,  account  of,  184. 
Arthur's  Hound  Table,  a  society  of  archers,  account 

of,  272. 
Arval,  or  Funeral  Entertainment,  account  of,  116. 
.Ascham  (Roger),  complaint  of.  on  the  little  reward 
of  M;hool masters,  13.    note,  45.     Improved    the 
English  language.  214.     Remarks  of,  on  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  elat»siral  literature  in  Eingland,  219; 
and    of  Italian   lit(.>rature,  220.     Notice  of  his 
**Scholeinaster,"  221.     His  censure  of  the  iK>pu- 
laritv  of  "La  Morte  d'Arthur,"  266.     Design  of 
hi8«Toxophilu8,"432. 
Aske  (James|,  a  minor  poet,  328. 
Asses*   Heaas,    absurd    recipe   for    fixing   on    the 

shoulders  of  man,  510. 
As  You  Like  It,  date  of,  646.    Remarks  on   the 
general  structure  of  its  fable,  ibid.     Analysis  of 
the  cbafacter  of  Jaques,  647. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama 
Act.  i.  scene  3,  146. 
Act.  ii.  scene  I,  179. 

scene  7,  26,  396. 
Act.  iii.  scene  2,  402. 
scene  3,  281. 
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Act.  V.  scene  4,  401,  429. 
The  Epilogue,     106. 
Aubrey,  statement  of,  respecting  Shakspcarc's  being 
a  butcher,  17.     Probability  of  his  account   thai 
Shakspeare  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  23.     His 
character  of  the  poet,  632. 
AvaU  (liemeke),  a  minor  poet,  938. 
AMioiycutf  remarks  on  the  character  of,  577. 


B. 


Bmcon  (Lord),  character  of  his  Henry  VII.,  332; 

and  of  hU  ^  Essays,"  349,  .251. 
Baq-Pipe,  the  ancient  accompaniment  of  the  Mor- 
ris-dance and  May-games,  HO. 
Baldwyne*s  ^  Myrrour  for  Magistrates,**  account  of. 

340. 
BaUads,  early  English,  notice  of  a  collection  of,  378. 
Quotations  from  and  allusions  to  them  by  Shak- 
speare, 979. 
Bametfis  (Henry),  a  minor  poet,  328. 
BandeUot  principal  novels  of,  363. 
BttnqiieU.  where  taken,  in  the  age  of  Shaksiieare, 

414. 
Barley-Break,  verses  on,  150.     How  played,  151 
Bamefielde   (Richard),    a  minor  poet,    woiks   of 

338. 
Bamet  (Bamabe),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
BaroneU,  order  of,  when  created,  590.  Their  arms, 

ibid. 
Barry'%  "  Ram  Alley,*^  illustrated,  109. 
Barson  or  Barston,  village,  allusion  to  by  Shak- 
speare, 25. 
Bastard  (Thomas),  notice  of  the  epigrams  of,  328. 

and  nolr. 
Batman  (Stephen),  a  minor  poet,  328. 
Batman^n  translation  of  "  Bartholome  de  Fropricta- 

tibus  Rerum,*^  well  known  to  Shakspeare,  236. 
Bear-hailing,  a  fashionable  amusement  in  the  age 
of  Elixabeth,  429.     Prices   of  entrance    to  the 
bear-gardens,  430 
Beards,  fashions  of,    in    the  age    of  Shakspeare. 

103 
"  Beards  Wag  aUP  the  proverb  of.  explained,  69. 
Beaufort  (Cardinal),  dying  scene  of,  190. 
Beaumont  (Sir  John),  critical  notices  of,  as  a  poet. 
291.      His  elegiac   tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  358.     How  far  he  assisted 
Fletcher,  604. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  illustrations  of  the  plays  of. 
Custom    of   the   Country,   233.— Fair  Maid    of 
the  Inn,  160.— Knight  ofthe  Burning  Pestle,  333, 
479. — Playhouse  to  Let,  ibui. — ^Sconiful    Lady, 
109. — Woman  Pleased,  act  iy.  sc.  1.  84. 
Beauty,  exquisite  taste  for,  discoverable  in  Shak- 

sneare's  works,  632. 
Betemnitet,  or  Hag-Stones,    supposed  virtues  of. 

17H. 
Belie/oreat'H  and  Buisteau*s  ^  Cent  Ilistoires  Tragi- 

ques,"  264. 
Beils^  why  tolled  at  funerals,  113.    Worn  by  Hawk.s 

131. 
Beltein,  or  niral  sacrifice  of  the  Scotch  Highlandcry 

on  May-day,  74. 
^  Bel-veaere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,**  348. 
Benefices  bestowed  in  Elizabeth's  .time  on  menial 

servants,  44. 
Betrothing,  ceremooy  of,  107. 
Beverley  TPeter),  a  minor  poet,  328. 
Bevis  (Sir),  of  Southampton,  notice  of,  374. 
Bezoar  stones,  supposed  virtues  of,  179. 
Bibliography,  cultivated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  209. 
Influence  of  her  example,  211.    Account  of  emi- 
nent bibliographers  and  bibliophiles  of  her  court. 
311. 
Bidford  Topers,  anecdote  of  them  and  Shakspeari*. 

23. 
Bieston  (Roger),  a  minor  |ioet,  338. 


Biographical  Wi  iters,  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
notice  of,  335. 

8ir<i»,  different  modes  of  taking  in  the  16th  century. 
140. 

Blackfriars,  theatre  in,  account  of,  445. 

Black  I^etter  books,  chiefly  confined  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  214. 

Blenerhasset  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  328.  .\d- 
ditions  made  by  him  to  the  ^  Mirrour  for  Ma{;i!- 
trates,**  340. 

Hoards-head t  anciently  the  first  dish  brought  to  tabic, 
37. 

Bncracio,  principal  novels  of,  translated  by  Payuter, 
363. 

Bodenham's  (John),  ^Garden  of  the  Muses,**  a  col- 
lection of  |K>ems,  347. 

Bodley  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  b<M>k  collector, 
notice  of,  212.    Observation  of  King  James  1 
on  quitting  the  Bo<Ueian  library,  212. 

Bolton  (Edward),  critical  notice  of  his  ^  Hyper  en- 
Hear  232. 

Bond  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  Latin  philologer,  223. 

Booke  of  St.  Albans,  curious  title  and  dedication  of 
Markhan^s  edition  of,  34.  note.  Rarity  of  tlu> 
original  edition,  34.  note,  extract  from,  ibid.  35. 
Wile. 

Book  of  Sports,  account  of,  84. 

Books,  taste  for,  encouraged  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
209,  211.  Were  aociently  placed  with  thvii 
leaves  outwards,  213.  Were  splendidly  bound  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  211.  and  note,  913.  Hint^ 
on  the  best  mode  of  keeping  books,  213.  k<- 
marks  on  the  style  in  which  they  were  executed  213. 

Boors,  or  country  clowns,  character  of,  in  the  16ni 
century,  56. 

Boots,  preposterous  fashions  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, ^98. 

Bourcher  (Arthur),  a  minor  poet,  338. 

B'turman  (Nicholas),  a  minor  poet,  'i2S. 

Boys  (Rev.  John),  an  eminent  Grecian,  221. 

Bradshaw  (Thcmiasj,  a  minor  poet,  328. 

BrathwaiVs  English  Gentleman,  136. 

Brathwayte  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  328. 

Brawls,  a  fashionable  dance  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
428. 

Bread,  enumeration  of  difierent  kinds  of,  407. 

Breeches,  preposterous  size  of,  307. 

Breton  (Nicholas),  poems  of,  292. 

Brewer's  '"  Lingua,    illustration  of,  232. 

Brice  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  338. 

Bridal  Bed,  why  blessed,  110. 

Bride,  custom  of  kissing  at  the  altar,  110.     .Sup- 

Eose«l  visionary  appearances  of  future  brides  aiul 
ridegrooms,  on  Midsummer-Eve,  161.  and  on  AH- 
Hallow-Eve,  167. 

Bride  Ale,  descripticm  of.  111. 

Briiton  fMr.),  remarks  of,  on  the  monumental  bust 
of  ShaKsneare,  634. 

Broke  {Arthur),  account  of  his  "Tragicnll  Historye 
of  Romeuii  and  Juliet,"  512. 

Brooke,  (Christoi>hi  r)  a  minor  poet,  339. 

Brooke  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  399. 

Broughton  ( Rowland),  *a  minor  poet,  329. 

Browue's  (William)  Britauuia*8  PasUtraU.  quota- 
tions fr(»m,  75.  Critical  notice  of  his  ments  as  it 
poet,  393. 

Brownie,  a  benevolent  Scottish  fairy,  accouot  of. 
500.  Resemblance  between  him  and  Shakspcare\ 
Puck,  510. 

Brutus,  character  of,  57 J. 

Brydges  (Sir  Egerton),  on  the  merits  of  Lodge,  as  a 
poet,  '.  07.  Estimate  of  the  poetical  character 
of  Sir  VValter  Raleidi,  310.  Critical  ohaervatiims 
of,  on  the  ''  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises,**  ai2. 
And  on  "*  Engknd's  Helicon,**  346. 

Bry»kett  (I..odowick),  a  minor  poet,  939. 
Buc  (Sir  Georire),  a  minor  poet,  399. 
Buchanan^s  ^  Rcrum  Scoticnrum  Historia,**  character 
of,  3:». 
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BiiU-baiting^  a  fanhionable  amuneinent  in  the  age  of 
Sliakflipeare,  439. 

BnUokar's  "*  Bref  Grammar  for  EngiKh,*'  TH.  (lis 
ionoYations  in  Euglixh  spciliug,  satirised  by  Shak- 
speare,  230. 

Burbage^  the  player,  notice  of,  203. 

Buriaif  ceremony  of,  113  T(»il ins  the  passing- 
boll,  ibid,  114.  Lake-w 'keN,  described,  100. 
Vestiges  of,  iu  the  north  of  Gnftland,  116.  Funeral 
■  entertainments,  116.  Garlands  of  flowers  s<ime- 
limes  buried  with  the  deceased,  117.  Gravei< 
planted  with  flowers,  118. 

Burnt ^  poetical  description  by,  of  the  spells  of  All- 
Hallow-Eve,  168 

Burton  (William),  critical  notice  of  his  ^*  History  of 
Leicestershire,'^  234. 

Burton's  apology  for  May- games  and  sports,  84. 
Invective  agaiust  the  extravagance  at  mns,  107. 
His  list  of  sports  pursued  iu  his  time,  120.  Por- 
trait of  the  illiterate  country  gentlemen  of  that  ace, 
210.    Eulogium  on  books  and  book  collectors,  2i2. 

Butt  of  Shak8pt>are,  in  Stratford  church,  originalit> 
of,  proved,  634.  Its  character  and  expression 
injurml  through  Mr.  Malone)s  interference,  ibid. 

Buttet  (John),  "*  Dyets  Dry  Dmner,''  450. 

Byrd's  (William),  C(»llection  of  **  Tenor  Psalmes, 
Sonets,  and  Songs,  of  Pictie.*'  &r.  360. 

Byron't  (Lord)  "Siege  of  Corinth*'  illustrated, 
538. 


C. 


(Jaliban^  remarks  on  the  character  of,  580,  58H. 

Camifn  (William),  character  of  his  "Annals,*' 232. 

Campbelts  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  290. 

(Mmpion  (Thomas),  critical  notice  of  his  "  Obt»erva- 
tions  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,*'  228 

Canary  Dance^  account  of,  429. 

Candlemat'day,  origin  of  the  festival,  67.  Cere- 
monies for  Candlemas-eve  and  day,  ibid. 

Capel  (Mr.),  Erroneous  notions  of,  concerning  Shak- 
speare*s  marriage,  30. 

Caps  worn  by  the  ladies,  393. 

Carbuncle,  imaginary  virtues  of,  193. 

Cards^  fashionable  games  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare,  426.  Were  played  in  the  theatre  by  the 
audience  before  the  iterfurmance  commenced, 
449. 

Catew  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  329. 

Carnc's  "  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  234. 

(UiroU  (Christmas),  account  of,  96. 

Carpenter  i  John),  a  minor  poet,  329. 

Castighonet  "  Cortegiano"  translated  into  English, 
221. 

r'Aotr  of  Shakspeare,  purchased  by  Princess  Czar- 
torrskva,  11. 

ChaikhiU  (John),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of, 
294, 

CJialmers  (Mr.),  probable  conjecture  of,  on  the 
authenticity  of  Shakspeare's  will,  7.  His  hypo- 
thesis, concerning  the  person  to  whom  Shakspeare 
addressed  his  sonnets,  disproved,  377.  Ex- 
amination of  his  conic«*tures  respecting  the  date  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  512.  Of  Kichard  HI.,  518.  Of 
Richard  11, 521.  OfHenry  IV.,  Partal Land  11.522. 
Of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  525.  Of  Hamlet,  529. 
Of  Rinx  John,  541.  Of  AU*s  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
542.  His  opinion  on  the  traditionary  origin  of  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  controverted,  648.  His 
conjecture  on  the  date  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  549. 
Of  Henry  VIII..  551.  Of  Timon  of  Athens,  553. 
Of  Measure  for  Measure,  566.  Of  King  Lear,  558 
Of  the  Tempest,  577.  Of  Othello,  591.  Of  Twelfth 
Night,  592. 

C'Aopinan  (George),  critical  merits  of  as  a  poet,  294. 
His  tribute  to  the  memorv  of  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, 368.  Estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  609. 


Characters^  writers  of,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  248. 
Sketrh  of  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  413. 
and  of  James  1.  ibid.     Of  Shaksjieare's  drama,  re- 

*  nmrks  on,  598. 

Oiar Icott- House y  the  scat  of  Sir  Tbonuis  Lucy,  no- 
tice of,  196. 

Oinrms  practised  on  Midsummer-Eve,  161.  On 
Ml-Hallow-Eve,  167.  Supposed  influence  of,  168. 
176. 

Ckrtucer^  poetical  (Icsrriptioii  of  May-day  bv.  74. 
Illustration  of  his   "  Assemblie  of  F«>oles,"   186. 

•  Description  of  the  carbuncle,  193.  Alluded  to,  by 
Shakspeare,  386.  Allusions  by  Chaucer  to  fairy 
mythology,  493,  495. 

Chester  (Roberl),  a  minor  poet,  329.  Critical  no- 
tice of  his  "  Love's  Martyr,"  349. 

Chrtfle  (Henry),  a  minor  |)oet,  329. 

Children^  absurdity  of  friffhteuing  by  superstitious 
tales,  154.  Notice  of  legendary  tales,  of  their 
being  stolen  or  changed  by  fairies,  498. 

Chivalric  Amusements  of  Shakspeare's  age,  described, 
268. 

Chivalry^  influence  of,  on  the  poetry  (^  the  Eliza- 
bethan 'age,  289.  Allusion  to  it,  by  Shakspeare, 
386. 

Chopine  or  Venetian  stilt,  394. 

Chrismale  Clothe  accr»unt  of,  113. 

VhristeninflSn  description  of,  112. 

Christian  IV.  (King  of  Denmark),  drunken  enU^rtain- 
nicnt  given  to,  40(). 

Christian  Name,  the  same  frequently  given  to  two 
successive  children  iu  the  age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 3 

Christmas  Brand,  notion  concerning,  68. 

Christmas,  festival  of,  94.  Of  Pagan  origin,  ibid. 
Ceremony  of  bringing;  in  the  Christmas  block,  ibid. 
Mouses  decora! ea  With  ivy,  &tc.  on  Christmas- Eye. 
95.  Origin  of  this  custom,  96.  Custom  of  singing 
carols  in  the  morning,  ibid.  Gambols,  anciently  in 
use  at  this  season,  98—100  note.  Poetical  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Herrick,  100,  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
101.    At  present  how  celebrated,  101. 

Chitrch-AUsy  account  of,  86. 

Churles  and  gentlemen,  difference  between.  34. 

Church-yard  (^rhomas),  critical  notice  of  the  poems 
of,  206. 

Chute  (Ant.),  a  minor  poet,  329 

Chronological  list  of  Shaksneare's  plays,  469. 

Cinthio  (Oiraldi),  principal  novels  of,  264. 

Citizens  of  Londcm,  dress  of,  400. 

Clapham  (Henoch),  a  minor  jwet  of  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 329. 

Classical  literature,  diffusion  of,  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, 13.  Fashionable  among  country  gentle- 
men, 40.  Cultivated  generally,  219.  The  know jedge 
of  Greek  literature  greatly  promoted  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Smith,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  Dr.  Boys,  221. 
Latin  literature  promoted  by  Ascham,  Grant,  Bond, 
Rider,  and  others,  222. 

Claudio,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  in  Measure  .for 
Measure,  567.  ^^ 

Cleanliness,  attention  of  Shakspeare's  fairies  to,  507. 

Cfeaton  (Ralph,  a  clergyman),  character  of,  45. 

Cleopatra,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  574. 

Clergymen^  anciently  styled  Sir^  4a  Picture  of 
country  clergymen  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  44. 
Their  degraded  state  under  James  I.   ibid.     The 

founger  clergy,  chiefly  schoolmasters,  45.  Bishop 
lall's  Dictura  of  their  depressed  state,  46.  Prohi- 
bited from  hawking,  196.  note. 

Clerk^ale,  notice  of,  86. 

Cloten^  remarks  on  the  character  of,  in  Cymbeline, 
563. 

Cfo//Mr«,  materials  of,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  391. 
How  preserved,  ibid. 

CUntn  (country),  character  of  in  the  I6lh  century, 
58. 

Coaches^  when  first  introduced  into  England,  415. 

I    Extravagant  number  of,  ibid. 
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**  Cock  and  Pye,""  explanation  of  tlie  plira^io,  269. 
C'trkayn  (Sir  Aston),  epigram  of,  ou   Wincot-ulc, 

83. 
Cock-fiokHnQ^  a  favourite  sport  in  Shakspeare*8  age, 

70.    Awful  death  of  a  cock-fighter,  71. 
Cockit  throwing  at,  a  barbarous  sport  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  70.     Kidiculcd  by  Hogarth,  and  now 
completely  put  down,  71. 
CulflU  (Dean),  Grammatical  Institutes,  notice  of, 

12. 
Cttmbe  (Mr.  John),  satirical  epitaph  on,  by  Shak- 

speare.  &27. 
Combe  (Mr.  Thomas),  notice  of,  638. 
Comedy^  ^Gammer  Gurtuv^s  Needle^  '*  the  first  ever 

performed  in  England,  453. 
Comedy  of  Errors^  probable  date  of,  481.  Mr. 
Stcevens'  opinion  that  this  drama  was  not  wholly 
Shakspeare's,  controverted  and  disproved,  ibid. 
Superior  to  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  ibid.  Exqui- 
site portrait  of  iE3;eon,  482.  General  observations 
on  this  drama,  ibid. 

Itkutrations  of  (hit  drama. 
Act   i.  scene  1,  516. 
Act  ii.  scene  2,  192L 
Activ.  scene  2.  269. 
C-omic  Painting f  exquisite,  of  Shakspeare's  dramas, 

600. 
Cummeniators  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  notice  of, 

228. 
Compact  of  witches  with    the  devil,  account  of, 

569. 
Compliments,  extravagant,  current  io  the  ^e  of  Shak- 

speare,  423. 
Compoiition  of  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age  con- 
sidered, 289. 
Compton  (Lady),  moderate  demands  of,  from  her  hus- 
band, 415. 
Conduct  of  Shakspeare's  <lrama  considered,  596. 
Conjwort  and  schoolmasters,  frequently  united  in 

the  same  person  in  the  16th  century,  46. 
CtivstabU  (Henry),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of, 

296.   Particularly  of  his  sonnets,  374. 
C'inslancej  remarks  on  the  character  of,  541. 
Cooks,  in  Shakspeare's  titae,  overlooked    by  their 
"V 


masters,  36.     Were  better  paid  than  clergymen, 

45. 
Cooper^a   Latin   and    English   Dictionary,  used   by 
1^  Shakspeare,  12.     The  author  preferred  by  Queen 

Elizabeth,  13. 
Copley  TAut).  a  minor  poet,  329 
Conyholder,  character  of  a  poor  (me,  in  the  time  of 

Elizabeth,  58. 
Copyrights  of  plays,  how  disposed  of  in  Shakspeare'^i 

time,  452. 
Cordeha,  beautiful  character  of.  561 . 
Coriolamu,   date  of  the  tragedy  of,  574.     Critical 

remarks,  ibid. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 
Act  i.  scene  4,  194 
Act  ii.  scene  1,  269. 
ComwaUf  May-day  how  celebrated  in,  74.    Obser- 
vance of  Midsummer- eve  there,  16L 
Corpse- Candles t   superstitious    notions  concerning, 

Coryate**  "  Crudities,*"  critical  notice  of.  233. 
QostfDold games ^  iaccount  of,  123.  Revived  by  Dover, 

im, 

Cotlaaet  of  farmers  or  yeomen,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, described,  48. 

Cottesfordj  (Thomas)  a  minor  poet,  329 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  an  eminent  book  collector, 
214. 

Cotton  (Roger),  a  minor  poet,  329. 

Country  infu,  picture  of,  105. 

Country  life,  manners  and  customs  during  the  age  of 
.Shakspeare,  33.  Description  of  its  fmlidays  and 
festivals,  amusements,  59.      SuiH^rstitions,   152. 

'  Literature  but  little  cultivated,  210. 

Country  squires,  rank  of,  in  Shakspearc's  age,  33. 


Description  of  their  mansion  houses,  35.  And  halls, 
36.     Distinctions  observed  at  their  tables,  Utid. 
Their  diet.  37.    But  little  skilled  in  literature.  210. 
Portrait  of  a  country  squire  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  43. 
Courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  sometimes  wrote  lyrics,  for 
music,  350.     Instances  of  her  rough  treatment  of 
them,  418.' 
Courting  c^tr  of  Shakspeare,  notice  of,  29. 
Courtship,  how  anciently  conducted,  107. 
Cox  (Captain),   an   eminent  book    collector,  212. 
Li^t  of  romances  in  his  library,  252.     Remarks  oo 
it  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  253. 
Crab-tree^  Shakspcare's,  still  remaining  at  Bidford, 
23.     Roasted  crabs  and  ale  a  favourite  mess,  50. 
Credulity  of  the  age   of  Shakspeare,  inttances  of, 

152,  42Q. 
Criticism,  state  of,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  Jarnen 
I.  222.     Severity  of  controversial  criticism,  983. 
Lampooning  critics,  2*i4.    Notice  of  the  critical 
labours  of  Oascoigne,  225.    Of  James  I.  ibid.   Of 
Webbe,  Spenser,  Praunce,  and  Hake,  226.    Of 
Puttenham.  227.    Of  Sir  John  Harrington,  ibid. 
Of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  228.    Of  Meres,  ibid.    Of 
Camf>ion,  ibtd.  and  of  Bolton,  229. 
Cfococu^x,  legendary  tales  concerning, noticed,  190. 
Cromek  (Mr.),  accounts  of  the  fitury  superstitioiis  in 

Scotland,  498. 
Cross-bow^  chiefly  used  for  killing  game,  432. 
Culrose  (Elizabeth),  a  minor  poetess,  329. 
Curiosity  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  illustrations  of, 

420. 
Cutwode  (T.),  a  minor  poet,  329. 
Cymbetine,  probable  date  of,  562.     Beauty  of  its 
fable,  ibia.    Remarks  on  the  character  of  Imogen, 
ibid.    And  of  Cloten,  563. 

lUuMtriUUms  of  this  drama. 
Act  ii.  scene  2,  402,403. 

scene  4,  40L 

Actiii.  scene  2,  145. 

scene  4,  391. 

Act  iv.  scene  1,  118. 

scene  2,  U9, 193. 
Act  V.  scene  3,  150. 
sc^i^ne  5.  194. 
Czarlorytka  (Princess),  the  purchascrof  Shakspeare  s 
chair,  10. 


D. 


^  Damon  and  Pythias/*  illustration  of,  51. 

Dancing,  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 4^.  Notice  of  different  kinds  of  dances. 
The  Brawl,  i^.  The  Pavin,  ibid,  Canary  Dance, 
429.  Corantoes,  i6i<i. 

Dancing  Horse,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  notice  of, 
434. 

Danes,  massacre  of,  72. 

Danger,  supposed  omens  of,  171. 

Daniel  (Samuel),  critical  notice  of  his  "Defence  of 
Hyme,*^  226.  And  of  his  poems.  296.  Causes  of 
the  unpopularity  of  his  poem  on  the  -Civil  Wan 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ,**  ibid. 
General  observations  on  his  style  and  veraificatioo, 
297.  Notice  of  his  sonnets,  374.  Was  the  pro- 
totype of  Shakspeare's  amatory  verse,  375. 

Daniefs  History  of  England,  character  of,  239. 

Darwin's  (Dr.)  poetioal  description  of  the  night- 
mare, 160. 

Dacenanl  (Sir  William),  anecdote  of  hit  attacliment 
to  Shakspeare,  6i9. 

Davidstone  (John),  a  minor  poet  of  Elizabeth,  S80. 

Davies  (Sir  John),  notice  of,  297.  Critical  merits 
of  his  norm,  entitled  "  Nowe  Teinsum,*'  ibid, 

Davies  (John),  a  minor  poet,  329.  List  of  the  piecet 
of,  330.  ^^ 

Davison  (Francis  and  Walter),  minor  poets,  S30. 
Critical  notice  of  their  "<  Poetical  Rapsodie,**  349, 
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hport  (John),  critical  remarks  on  the  poems  of, 
298. 

)ayM  (particular),  superstitious  notions  concerning, 
157.  St.  Valentine 's-Day,  157.  Midsummer- 
Eve,  160.  Michaelnias-Day,  16*2.  AII-UoilowEve, 
166. 
"kadi  bodies,  frequently  rifled  of  their  hair,  39*2. 
kslh^  account  of  supposed  omens  of,  171.  Deli- 
neation of,  557. 

Meeker  (Thomas),  character  of  as  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  237.  Notice  of  his  "*  Gul's  Horn  Booke,'' 
ibid.  Of  his  ^  Beiman  in  London,  ibid.  Of  his 
**LaDthern  and  Candlelight,'^  ibid.  His  quarrel 
with  Ben  Jonson,  ib-d.  Probable  lime  of  his  death, 
238.  Estimate  of  his  merits,  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
608.  Extract  from  his  "^  Gul's  Horn  Book,'^  on  the 
fiuhions  of  that  age,  396. 
Passages  of  his  Plays,  vohieh  are  ilbalrated  or 

explained. 
The    Honest  Whore,   36. — More    Dissemblers 
besides    Women,    403. — Seven  Deadly  Sinnes 
of  London,  122. — Villanies  Discovered  by  Lan- 
tome  and  Candle-light,  133, 193. 
\hiseations  of  plays,  reward  for,  453. 
9m  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent    book-collector,    212. 
And  magician,  582.     Account  of  his  singular  cha- 
racter, ibid.   Catalogue  of  his  library,  583. 
J)egr^sUahng,  Shakspeare  punished  for.  197,  199. 
De  la  €asa  (John),  the  "*  Galatea*'  of,  221. 
!)ebne  (Thomas),  a  minor  noet,  330. 
Demoniacal  voices  and  ana  shrieks,  superstitious  no- 
tioQB  concerning,  173.     The  presence  of  demons 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  lights  burning  blue,  174. 
Oennys,  or  Davors,  (John),  ^Treatyse  on  Fishing,'^ 
DOlice  of,  142.      Beautiful  quotation   from,  ihid. 
'  His  book  translated  into  prose  by  Markham,  143. 
Uerricke  (John),  a  minor  poet,  330. 
Des^mona,    beautiful  ditty  quoted  by,  287.,  Re- 
marks on  her  character,  591. 
Desserts ,  where  taken,  414. 
Deviln  supposed  compact  with,  of  witches,  account 

of,  669. 
Dihdin's    (Rev.  T.  F),    "  Bibliomania,"  notice  of, 
911.     His  character  of  "Stubbes's  Anatomic  of 
Abuses,'^   244.     Account  of    Dr.  Dee's  library, 
583. 
Dicer's  Oaths,  falsehood  of,  427. 
Daiionaries,  list  of,  in  use  in  Shakspeare 's  time,  12. 
Cooper's  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  used  by  him, 
ibid. 
Diet  of  country  squires.  36.    Of  country  gentlemen, 
38.    Of  farmers  or  yeomen,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
50.  On  festivals,  52.    Of  the  sovereigns  and  higher 
classes,  404. 
Di^  (Sir  Kenelm),  marvellous  properties  ascribed 

to  his  sympathetic  powder,  182. 
Dinner,   hour  of,  4()6.     Account  of  the  dinners  of 
the  hiffher  classes,  407.    Hands,  why  always  wash- 
ed before  dinner,  414. 
Dionysius's  angelic  hierarchy,  account  of,  163 
DuiaJTs  (Saint)  Day,  fcbtival  of,   65.    Verses  on, 

ibid.  66. 
Diversions,  enumeration  of,  180,     Account  of  the 
itinerant  stage,  121.  Cotswold  games,  123.  Hawk- 
ing, 1%.     Hunting,  13^       Fowling,  140.    Bird- 
batting,  141.     Fishing,  ihid.     Horse-racing,  144. 
The    Quintaine,    146.     Wild-goose  chase,   149. 
'    Hurling,  ibid.    Shovel-board,  149.    Shove-groat. 
ibid.      Juvenile  sports,    150.     Diversions  of  the 
metropolis    and  court,  426.      Card-playing,  ibid. 
Tables  and  dice,  427.    Dancing,  428.    Bull-baiting 
and  bear-baiting,  430.    Archery,  431.    Frequent- 
ing of  Paul's  Walk,  433.     Sagacious  horses,  434. 
Masques  and  Pageants,  435.     Royal  Progresses, 
438.    Thestege,441. 
Dives,  or  evil  ^enii  of  the  Persians,  489. 
Dogberry,  origin  of  the  character  of,  618. 
Donne  (Dr.),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of,  298. 
Doublets,  fashion  of,  397. 


Donee  (Mr.),  beautiful  version  of  a  Christmas  carol 
by,  W.  On  the  source  of  Shakspeare 's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  526.  His  vindication  of  Shakspeare 's 
love  of  music,  against  Mr.  Steevcns*s  flippant  ceU- 
sures,  528.  Conjectures  on  the  probame  date  of 
Shakspeare 's  Tempest,  579.  His  ^  Illustrations  of 
Shak««peare*^  cited,  passim. 

Ihwrirke  (.Anne),  a  minor  poetess.  330.  .  ' 

Dragon,  introduction  of,  into  the  May-games,  81.    ^ 

Drake  (Sir  Francis),  costly  new  yea^s  ^ift  of,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  395.  Tobacco  first  mtroduced 
into  England  by  him.  411. 

Drake  (l^dy),  beautiful  sonnet  to,  301. 

Drama,  patronized  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, 
442.  ny  private  individuals,  whose  names  they 
bore,  ibid.     And  by  James  1.,  444. 

Dramatic  Poets,  remuneration  of,  452. 

Dramatic  Poetry,  sketch  of,  from  the  birth  of  Shak- 
speare to  the  period  of  his  commencing  a  writer 
for  the  stage,  453.  Mysteries,  moralities,  and 
interludes,  the  first  performances,  ibid,  Ferrex 
and  Pnrrex,  the  first  regular  tragedy,  ibid  Gam- 
mar  Gurton's  Needle,  the  first  regular  comedy, 
ibid.  Dramatic  Histories,  454.  Composite  drama 
of  Tarleton,  ihid.  Account  of  eminent  dramatic 
poets  during  this  period,  455  Conjectures  as  to 
the  extent  of  Shakspeare's  obligation  to  his  pre- 
decessors, 465.  Brief  view  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  its  principal  cultivators,  during  Shlrtcipeare's 
connection  with  the  stage,  603.  Account  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  Fletcher,  ihid.  Massinger, 
605.  Ford,  606.  Webster,  607.  Middleton,  ibid. 
Decker,  608.  Marston,  ibid.  Heywood,  609. 
Chapman,  ibid,  Rowley.  610.  Other  minor  dra- 
matic poets,  ibid.     Ben  Jonson,  611. 

Drant  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Drayton  (Michael),  notice  of,  298.  Critical  re- 
marks on  his  historical  poetry,  298.  On  his 
poems,  299.  Poetical  description  by  him  of  the 
dress,  &c.  of  young  women,  40.  Of  Robin 
Hood,  77.  Of  Tom  the  Piper,  80.  Sheep-shear- 
ing, ^.  Of  the  carbuncle,  194.  Encomium  on 
l.iijly's  Euphues,  215.  Commendatory  verses  bv, 
Shakspeare's    Rape    of   Lucrece,  367.      His 


on 


Character  of  his  Son- 


tragedies   totally  lost,  610. 

nets,  375. 
Dreams,  considered  as  prognostics  of  good  or  evil, 

173. 
Drexs  of  country  gentlemen,  40.     Of    farmers    or 

yeomen,  53.     VVedding  dress  of  a  rustic.   111. 

Proper  for  anglers,  143.  note.     Of  the  inhabitants 

of    London,    389.      Of   Queen  Elizabeth,    390. 

Of  the  ladies  of  that  time.  391.     Of  the  gentle- 
men, 389.    Of  the  citizen,  400.    Of  servants,  512. 
Drinking  of  healths,  origin  of,  61. 
Drummond  (William),  biographical  notice  of,  299. 

His  merits  as  a  poet,  considered,  300. 
Drunkenness,  propensity  of  the  English  to,  408. 
Dryden\  testimony  to  the  priority  of  Shakspeare'^ 

Pericles,  considered,  478. 
DuelHny,  prevalence  of,  422. 
Dunlop  (Mr),  opinion  of  on  the   source  ofShak- 

speare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  513.    And  of  Measure. 

for  Measure,  556. 
Durham,  Piaster  gambols  at,  72,  note. 
Dyer's  "  Fleece."  illusUation  of,  89. 
Dying,  form  of   prayers  for,    114.      Superstitious 

notions  concerning  the  last  moments  of  persons 

dying,  190. 


E. 


EarU  (Bishop),  character  of  bis  ^Microcosmo- 
graphy,"  249.  His  portrait  of  an  upstart  coun- 
try squire  or  knight,  41.  Of  a  country  fellow, 
or  clown,  58. 

Earthquake  of  1580,  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  2^, 
Account  of,  26. 
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Etuter-txde^  fctilival  of,  71.     Early  rining  ou  EaHier|Ejr«ay«,  crilicul  accouut  of  the  writers  of,  in  the  age 
Sunday,  ibid.    AmutiemeuU,  ibid.    Handball,  ibid  \     of  Elizabeth,  249. 
Presenting  of  eggs,  7i. 


Eitgar^  remarkg  uu  the  assuined  madneiw  of,  285 
(outrnHt  between  his  insanity  and  the  madness  uf 
Lear,  560. 

Education f  state  of,    during   Shakspeare's   youth, 

Edicardet  (C.),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Edward  (Uichard),  specimen  of  the  poetical  talents 
of,  342.  Character  of  his  dramatic  comixwi- 
tions,  455. 

Eqqx,  custom  of  giving,  at  Easter,  72. 

EUkiUm  (William),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  school  books  commanded  by,  to 
be  used,  l2.  Vinit  of,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
at  Kenilworth  Castle,  18,  437.  Account  of 
presents  made  to  her  on  New- Year's  Day,  60. 
Magnificent  reception  of  her,  at  Norwich,  94, 
note.  Her  wisdom  in  establishing  the  Flemiiucx 
in  this  country,  94,  note.  A  keen  huntress,  139. 
Touched  nervons  for  the  evil,  181.  Cultivated 
bibliograpny,  209.  The  ladies  of  her  court  skilled 
in  Greek  equally  with  herself,  209.  Classical  lite- 
rature encouraged  at  her  court,  ibid.  210.  Notice 
of  her  Praver-book,  ibid  211.  Influence  of  her 
example,  ibid.  Notice  of  her  works.  220.  Deeply 
Nkilled  in  Italian  literature,  ibid.  Notice  of  her 
poetical  nieces,  338,  note.  Proof  that  Shak- 
speare*s  Sonnets  were  not  and  could  not  be  ad- 
dressed to  her,  377.  Instances  of  her  vanity 
and  love  of  dress,  390.  Description  of  her  dress, 
ibid.  Amount  of  her  wardrobe,  391.  Silk  stock- 
ing first  worn  by  her,  394.  Costly  New- Year's 
gifts  made  to  her,  395.  Furniture  of  her  palaces, 
400.  Description  of  the  mode  in  which  her  table 
was  served,  405.  Her  character  as  a  soverei^, 
416.  Her  mdustry,  ibid.  Instances  of  her  vanity 
and  -coquetry,  ibid.  Affectation  of  youth,  417. 
Artfulness,  ibid.  Extreme  jealousy,  418.  Illy 
treatment  of  her  courtiers,  ibid.  Excelled  in 
dancing,  428.  Delighted  with  bear-baiting,  430. 
Account  of  her  progresses,  438.  Passionately  fond 
of  dramatic  performances,  443-  Ordered  Shak- 
Npeare^s  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,**  548.  And 
bestowed  many  marks  of  her  favour  unoo  him, 
619.  * 

ElUand  or  Fairy  Land,  description  of,  495. 

EUes  or  fairies  of  the  Scandinavians,  491.  Ac- 
count of  the  Bright  Elves,  or  benevolent  fairies, 
ibid.  Of  the  Swart  Elves,  or  malignant  fairies, 
492.     And  of  the  Scottish  Elves,  493. 

Efviden  (Edmond),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

"  Enalaiws  Helicon^^  a  collection  of  poems,  346. 

Encash  Language  but  little  cultivatea  prior  to  the 
time  of  Ascham,  214.  Improved  by  the  labours 
,  of  Wilson^  215  Corrupted  by  Lilly,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  ibid.  This  affectation  satirised  by 
Sir  PhUip  Sidney,  216.  And  by  Shakspeare,  217. 
The  English  language  improved  by  Sir  Walter 
Ualeigli  and  his  contemporaries,  ibid.  Remarks 
on  the  prose  writers  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  218 
Notice  of  Mulcaster*8  labours  for  improviog  it, 
222.     And  of  Bullokar's,  ibid,  227. 

Enpkih  Mercury,  the   first  newspaper  ever  pub 
lished,  247. 

EnaUsh  nation,  character  of,  420. 

^  hpicedium,^  a  funeral  song  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Branch,  367,  note. 

Epilogue,  concluded  with  prayer  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  451. 

Epitaph  on  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford  church, 
633. 

Epiti^tht  byShakspcarc :— a  satirical  one  on  Mr. 

Combe,  627.      On    Sir   Thomas   Stanley,    628. 

And  on  Elias  James,  ibid. 
Ertkine  (Mr.),  exquisite  poetical  allusions  of,  to 

fairy  mythology,  499.  503 
E'poutah,  ceremony  of,  107. 


Ecant  (l^ewes  and  William),  minor  poets,  330. 
Evergreen*,  why  carried  at  iuuerals,  119. 
Evil  spirits,  supposcil  to   be  driven  away  by  the 
sound  of  the  passing-bell,  113. 

F. 

Faceiia,  notice  of  writers  of,    during  the  age  of 

Shakspeare,  251. 
^Faerie   Queens"  of  Spenser,  critical  remarks  on, 

313. 
Fairefax  (Edward),   biographical    notice   of,   300. 
Examination  of  his  version  of  Taaso,  ibid.    Hi« 
original  poetry  lost,  ib^. 

Fairies,    superstitious   traditions    concerning,  155. 
Their  supposed  influence  on  All-Hallow-Eve,  192. 
Supjposed  to  haunt  fountains  and  wells,  191.   Cri- 
tical  account  of  the  fairy  mythology  of  Shak- 
speare, 488.     Oriental  fairies,  489.     The  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  fairy  m^thdo^  introduced 
from    the  Italians,  489.     Origin   of   the  Gothic 
system  of  fairv  mythology,  ibid.     Known  in  Eog- 
land  in  the  eleventh  century,  490.    Scandinavian 
system  of  fairy    niytholonr,  491.     Scandinaviaa 
system  current  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  etor 
tury,  493     Scottish  elves,  ibid.    Their  dA«  awi 
weapons,  494.    Lowland  fairies,  xUA,     Allasion 
to  fairv  superstitions  by  Chaucer,  ihid.    Descrip- 
tion of  1S\\  or  Fairyland,  495.    Alluaions  to  it  oy 
various  poets,  496.    Fairy  processions  at  Roods- 
mass,  497.    Fairies  in  Scotland  supposed  to  ap- 
pear |most  commonly  by  moonlight.  Hid,    Their 
supposed  influence  on  precnant  women,  ibid.  Child- 
ren said  to  be  stolen  and  changed  by  them^496. 
Expedients  for    reooverinq:  them,   Md.      Their 
speech,  food,  and  work,  499.    Account  of  the  ma- 
lignant fairy  called  the  Wee  Brown  Mtm  of  tke 
Muirs,  ibid,   Traditioos  relative  to  the  beneroleDi 
sprite.  Brownie,  500.     The  fairy  mythology  of 
Shakspeare,  merits  the  title  of  the  En^gkA  9f/stns, 
5(V3.    Critical  illustrations  of  his  allusions  to  fairies 
and  Fairv-Iand,  ibid.    Scandinavia  the  parent  of 
our  popular  fairy  mvthology,  511. 

Fairs,  how  celebrated  anciently,  166. 

Falconer,  an  important  officer  in  the  houeebolds  of 
the  great,  129.    His  qualifications,  130. 

Falconry,  when  introduced  into  England,  125. 
Universal  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  Orid.  No- 
tices of  books  on,  ibid.  note.  Falconry  an  expensive 
diversion,  ibid  Prohibited  to  the  clergy,  126. 
Remarks  on  this  sport,  127.  Poetical  deecriptioD 
of  it  by  Massinger,  128.  A  favonrite  diveisioa  of 
thelaclies,129. 

Falcons,  different  sorts  of,  128.  Account  of  their 
training,  130. 

FaUtaff,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  as  introduced  in 
Shakspeare's  plays  of  Henry  IV.,  Parts  L  and 
IL,  523.  And  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
548 

Fans,  structure  and  fashion  of,  994. 

Fare  of  country  so  uires,  36.  Of  country  gentleBsn, 
38.  And  ofithe  sovereign  and  high^  classes, 
404. 

Farmers^  character  of,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
48.  In  Queen  £liiabeth*s  time,  ibid.  DesertptioB 
of  their  houses  or  cottages,  ibid.  Their  furniture 
and  household  accommodatioiis,  49.  Theirofdintry 
diet,  50.  Diet  on  festivals,  59.  Dress,  ibiL  Qua- 
lifications of  a  good  farmer's  wife,  58.  Occupa- 
tions, &o.  of  their  servants,  64.  Mamief*s  %e.  of 
Scottish  farmers  during  the  same  period,  67.  Pro- 
gress of  extravagance  among  this  class  of  persons, 
oo. 

Farmer  (Dr.),  conclusion  of,  as  to  the  resuHof  Shak- 
!(peare's  school  education,  14.  His  cottctusios 
controverted,  ibid.    His  opinion  as  to  the  eifeut 
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(spcareN  knowledge  of  French  and  ItaJtan 

rc  considered,  26. 

id^ff  analjrsw  of  the  character  of,  541. 

rdinary)  curious  directions  for,  39,  note. 

lortrait  of  Shakspeare,  636. 

Dudley),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Oeffrajr),  account  of  his  "*  Certain  Trogicall 

•ses^^aes. 

f,  supposed  to  be  visible  on  Midsummcr- 

iO. 

and  Porrex,^  the  first  regular  tragedy  ever 

led  in  England,  45J^. 

George),  a  minor  |M)et,  330. 

Ur  ),  theory  of  npparitionNof,  536.    Ap- 

n  of  it  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  536.  HiM 

of  the  merits  of  Massiiiger  ew  a  dramatic 

iitrovertcd,  606. 

account  of  those  observed  in  Shnk«<pcnre\ 
9.  New-Year's  Day,  lA/rf.  Twelfth  Da v, 
.  DistaTs  Day,  65.  Plough  Monday,  66. 
nas  Day,  67.  Shrove  Tide,  68.  Easter 
I.  Hock  Day,  72.  May  Day.  74.  V^  hit- 
,87.  Sheefv-shearing,  Mi.  HarveKt-homc, 
irtimnas,  94.  Chrittmas,  ihid.  Waken  or 
M.  Weddings,  107— ill.  Christenings, 
urials,  113-119. 

^ificent,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  given  to 
aiiabeth,  18. 

9e  (Christopher),  a  minor  poet,  380. 
died  on  Mifisummer-Evc.  of  Pagan  origin, 
id  on  All-Hallow-Eve,  166. 
ftt,  machinery  of,  introduced  in  the  Tern- 
37. 

[lursued  with  avidity,  in  the  16th  century, 
?count  of  luioks  on  this  s|)ort,  14*2.  Poetical 
lion  of,  143.    Qualifications  requisite  for, 

V  (Charles),  Biographical  notice  of,  301. 
rt  (Sir  Anthony),  notice  of  his  agricultural 
8,  56. 
Abraham),  a  miscellaneous  writer,  account 

» 

[Robert),  a  minor  poet.  330. 

[Giles),  crilieal  remarks  on  the  poetry  of, 

[Phineas),  notice  of,  30S.  Critical  ohser- 
on  his  ^  Purple  Island,'^  302 ;  and  on  his 
tor?  Eclogues,"  ibid. 

^Jonn),  the  chief  author  of  the  plays  extant 
111  nanup,  603.  How  far  he  was  assisted  by 
ont,  604.  Critical  estimate  of  his  character 
imatic  poet,  ibid.  His  feeble  attempts  to 
;  Sbakspeare,  605.  His  Faithful  Shepher- 
ict  V.  sc.  i.)  illustrated,  63.  See  also 
m/,  in  this  index. 

Roman),  perpetuated  in  May-Day,  74. 
>hn),t  pedantry  of,  satirisc^d  by  Shakspeare, 
%pjK)iuted  reader  of  the  Italian   language 
jueen  of  James  I.,  220. 
anciently  scattered  on  streams  at  shcep- 
{  time,  90     Garlands  of  flowers  carried  at 
i.and  buried  with  the  deceased,  117.  (jraves 
ies     still     decorated    with    flowers,   118. 
OS  to  tliis  custom  by  Shakspeare,  1 19. 
Sbakspeare's  plays,  &c.  remarks  on,  284. 
description  of  their  apparel  and  condition, 
Lpes  or  monkies  kept  as   coro|Mmk>QB  for 

■riUi  of,  as  a  dramatic    poet,   cousideretl, 

len  introduced  into  England,  407. 

••  (Thomas).  «  Forest  of  History es,**  264. 

mvFoe/^  a  poi>ular  song,  quoted  by  Sbak- 

r  and  wells,   why  supcrstitiously    visited, 
upposed  to  be  the  haunts  of  fairie«i  and  spi- 
/.     Pilgrimages  made  to  them,  192. 
how  pursued    in   the   sixteenth  century, 


Fox's  "  Acts  and  Mooumenu,*^  character  of,  234. 

Frmtmce  (Abraham),  notice  of  his  "^  Arcadian  RheUn 
ricke,**  296.    List  of  his  poetical  w«>rks,  330. 

Freeman  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  831. 

French  Language,  Sbakspeare's  knowledge  of,  when 
acquired,  26.  Proob  that  he  had  some  acquain- 
tance with  it,  ibid.  List  of  French  grammars  which 
he  might  have  read.  27. 

"  Friar  ofOrden  Grey,**  a  beautiful  ballad,  notice 
of.  280.    Quoteil  by  Shakspeare,  285. 

Friend^  absence  from,  exquisitely  })Ourtra)ed  by 
Shaksneare,  385. 

Friendsnip,  beautiful  delineation  of,  628. 

Fulbeck'n  account  of  Roman  factions,  232. 

Fulbroke  Park,  the  scene  of  ShaksiH'ure's  deer- 
stealing,  196. 

Fuller  (Thomas),  character  of  Shaksnenre,  14;  and 
of  Dr.  Dee,  and  his  assistant  Kelly,  5S3. 

FuUwcU  (Ulpiaii),  a  minor  poet.  331. 

Fttfurra/ cfremofiiW  described,  113.  Entertainment!* 
given  on  those  occasi<ms,  116 

Furniture,  splendid,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  palaces, 
400.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  401.  Of  the 
halb  of  country  gentlemen,  37. 


G. 


Gale  (Dunstan),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Gamage  (William),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Gamex  (Cotswold),  account  of,  1^ 

Gaming,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
421. 

'^Gammer  Gurton*t  Needle,^  illustration  of,  51. 
The  earliest  comedy  ever  written  or  performed  in 
England,  453.     Critical  remarks  on,  456. 

Garlands,  anciently  used  at  funerals,  and  buried  with 
the  deceased,  117. 

Gamier'%  Henriade  probably  seen  bv  Shakspeare,  26. 

Garter  (Barnard),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Garter  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  457. 

Gascmgne  (George),  notice  of  the  ^'Poaies**  of,  225. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  302.  Remarks  oo  hi^ 
}foetry,  303.    Character  of,  456. 

Gaatretl  (Rev.  Francis)  purchases  Shakspeare** 
house  at  Stratford,  617.  Cuts  down  his  mulberry 
tree,  ibid,  and  destroys  the  house  itself. 

Gay's  Trivia,  quotation  from,  on  the  influence  of 
particular  days,  157.  Poetical  description  of 
spells,  161. 

Geniui  of  Sbakspeare's  drama  eonsidercd,  594. 

Gentlemen,  different  sorts  oU  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 33.  Their  virtues  and  vices,  ibid.  34. 
Description  of  the  mansion  houses  of  country 
gentlemen,  35.  Their  usual  fare,  38.  Employments 
and  dress  of  their  daughters,  40.  Character  of 
country  gentlemen  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  41.  When  they  ben&n  to  desert 
their  halls  for  the  metropolis,  ibid.  Portraits  of, 
in  the  close  of  the  17th  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  centuries.  42.  Dress  of  gentlemen  in  the 
metropolis.  389,  395. 

GerbeHuM  (Nicholas),  rapturous  declamation  of,  on 
the  restoration  of  some  Greek  authors,  212. 

Gerguntum,  a  fabulous  Briton,  notice  of,  94.  note. 

German*,  fairy  mythology  of,  493. 

Geeta  Romanorum,  a  popular  romance  in  Rhak- 
speare's  time,  260.  Difftfrent  translations  of  the 
continental  Geatm,  ibid  Critical  account  of  the 
English  Gesta,  260,  526.  Notice  of  its  diflirrent 
editions,  261.  Long  continuance  of  its  popu- 
larity, 261. 

GhoslM,  superstitious  notioiui  cooceraiog,  prevalent 
in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  154.  Remarks  on  the 
sup|)osed  agency  of  ghosts,  as  received  at  that  tine, 
532.  Considerations  on  the  introduction  of  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet.  538.  Its  superiority  over  all  other 
ghostly  representations,  ancient  or  imderD,  540. 
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Gifford  (Humphrey),  a  minor  |)oetf  331. 

G{fford\yiT.)t  cooiociiire of,  on  the  date  of  Shak- 
speares  Henrj  Vlll.,551.  Observations  on  the 
excellent  plan  of  his  notes  on  Massingerf  605.  Hitt 
estimAie  of  the  mcriUi  of  Ben  Jonson,  as  a  dramatic 

K>ct,  613.    Vindicates  Jonson  from  the  cavils  ot 
r.  Malone,  614. 
Gilchrist  (Mr.),  on   the  character  of  Puttenham*s 

"*  Arte  of  English  Poesie/'  227. 
Gleek^  a  fashionable  same  at  cards,  notice  of.  427 
Gien  BanchaTf  anecdote  of  a  peasant  of,  115. 
G/obe  Theatre,  license  to  Shakspeare  for,  444. 

Account  of  it,  445.  Description  of  its  interior,  446. 
Gloves,  costly,  presented  to  Elizabeth,  395. 
Goblins  and  spectres,  superstitious  notions  concern- 
ing, 153.   Machinery  of  goblins  or  spirits  of  eart'i, 
introduced  into  the  Tempest,  5R8. 
Goder  Nornrr^  or  beneficent  elves  of  the  Goth.s, 

notice  of,  491. 
Godwin(Mr.)^  remarks  of,  on  Shakspeare's  Trollus 
and  Cressida,  550.      liis  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  Ben  Jonson.  612. 

Golding  ^Arthur),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
Googe  (Barnaby),    description  of  Midsummer-Eve 
sunerstitions,  159.   Notice  of  his  poetical  works, 
o91. 

Gorhoduc,  critical  remarks  on  Sackville's  tragedy  of, 
455. 

Gordon  (Patrick),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

"  Gorfjcous  GtUlery  of  Gallant  laventionn^^  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  critical  account  of,  343. 

Gorges  (Sir  Arthur),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Goxxipptng,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
422. 

Gosson  (Stephen),  a  Puritannical  Mrit,  in  Shakspeare^s 
time,  account  of,  244.  Notice  of  his  **  Speculum 
humanum,*^  331. 

GotcnSt  materials  and  fashions  of,  394. 

Crrammars  and  dictionaries,  listof,  12.  Henry  VIII.'s 
grammar  learned  by  Shakspeare,  13.  The  English 
grammar  but  little  cultivated,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Ascham.  Improved  by  him,  and  by  VVilsMn, 
215.  Notice  of  eminent  l..atin  grammarians,  221 
English  grammar  of  Ben  Jouson,  222. 

Grange  (John),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Grant  (Edward),  an  eminent  Latin  philologer,  notice 
of.  222. 

Graves^  why  planted  with  flowers,  118.  Allusions 
to  this  custom  by  Shakspeare,  ihid. 

Grave-diager  in  Hamlet,  songs  'misquoted  by,  pro- 
bably by  design,  286. 

Greek  literature,  cultivated  and  encouraged  at  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  209.  Promoted 
essentially  by  the  labours  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  Dr.  Boys,  221.  List  of 
Greek  authors,  translated  into  English  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare.  235. 

Greene  (Thoma.s),  the  barrister,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Shakspeare,  625. 

Greene   (Thomas),    the     player,    notice    of,    204 
Whether  a  townsman  and  relation  of  Shakspeare, 
205. 

Greene  (Thomas),  a  minor  noet,  331. 

Greene  (Robert),  biographical  account  of,  237. 
Studies  and  dissipations  of  his  early  years,  2.'i8. 
His  marriage,  ibid.  Pleasing  sketch  of  his  domes- 
tic life,  239.  Returns  to  the  dissipations  of  the  me- 
tropolis, ibid.  Affectionate  demeanour  of  his  wife, 
ibid.  His  beautiful  address,  ^*  By  a  Mother  to  her 
Infant,"  240.  Becomes  a  writer  for  bread,  241. 
List  of  his  j)rincipal  pieces,  ihid.  Poetical  extriiei 
from  his  "  Never  Too  Late,**  242.  His  death,  ibtd. 
Miserable  state  of  his  latter  days,  243.  Satiri'jnl 
sonnet  addressed  to  him,  ibid.  Critical  notice  ot 
his  poetry,  304.  List  of  his  dramatic  productions, 
with  remarks,  464. 

Greepe  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Gretrille  (Sir  Kulke),  list  of  the  poems  of,  331. 

Griffin  (B.),  a  minor  poet,  332. 


Griffith  (William),  a  minor  poet,  332. 
Grove  (.\1atthew),  a  minor  poet,  332. 
Grymetton  (Elizabeth),  a  minor  poetess,  332. 
Guardian  angels^  superstitious  notions   concerniD;, 

163.    Ob.Hervations  on,  by  Dr.  Horsley.  155. 
(ruestSt  ranks  of,  how  distinguished  at  table,  36. 
Guteli,  or  benevolent  fairies  of  the  Germans,  493. 
Guy  of  fVanrickf   allusions  by  Shakspeare  to  the 

legend  of,  274. 


H. 


Httggard'Hawkt  notice  of,  132. 

Hair^  fashion  of,  292.  The  dead  frequently  plun- 
dered for,  ibid.  The  hair  thus  obtained,  dyed  of 
a  sandy  colour,  ibid.  Hair  of  unmarried  womeo, 
how  worn,  ibid.    Various  coverings  for,  ibid. 

Hake  (Edward),  notice  of  his  " Touchstone  of 
Wittes,"  227.     List  of  his  poetical  pieces,  332. 

HakluyCs  Collection  of  Voyajges  and  Travels,  232 

Hall  r Arthur  and  John),  minor  poets,  332. 

HfM  (Bishop),  portraits  by,  of  a  domrsUc  chaplain 
and  tutor,  46.  Of  an  extravagant  farmer's  heir, 
58.  Of  a  poor  copyholder,  ibid.  Of  liorse-raciog 
145.  List  of  his  poemsy  304.  Critical  remarks  ou 
his  satires,  354. 

Halt  (Dr.),  marries  Shakspeare's  daughter  Susanna, 
623.  Birth  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  624.  N(^ 
tice  of  her,  ihid.  The  executorship  of  Shakspeare's 
will  intrusted  to  Dr.  Hall,  630.     Epitaph,  639. 

Halln  of  country*  squires  and  gentlemen,  35.  Of  the 
nobility  how  illuminated,  402. 

HamUt,  Prince  of  Denmark^  date  of,  '589.  Ana- 
lysis of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  ibid.  Remarks 
on  the  agency  of  spirits,  as  connected  with  the 
Ghost  in  this  play,  532.  On  Ithe  nature  of  Ham- 
let's lunacy,  534.  The  introduction  of  the  Ghost 
critically  considered,  538.  Its  strict  consistency 
with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  ibid.  Superi- 
ority of  Shakspeare's  introductions  of  spirits  over 
ancient  and  modern  dramatists,  540 

Ilhutralions  of  this  drama* 
Act  i.     scene  1,  171,  539. 
scene  2,  116. 
scene  4,  62,  538 
Act  i.    scene  5.  184, 192, 539.  540. 
Act  ii.  scene  2,  122.  194,282,  530. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  276,529. 

6cene2.  83,  282,  398,451 
scene  3,  401. 
scene  4,  207,  537. 
Act  iv.  scene  5,  109.  117, 159,  286. 
Act  V.  scene  I,  MS,  530. 
scene  2,  17. 

Hand-ball,  playing  at,  a  favourite  sport  at  Easter, 
71. 

"  Handfall  of  Pleasant  DeliteSt^  a  collection  of  poems, 
344. 

Hands,  why  always  washed  before  dinner,  414. 

Harbert  (Sir  William),  a  minor  poet,  332. 

Harbert  (William),  a  minor  poet,  332. 

Harington  (Sir  John),  critical  uotice  of  bis  I**  Apok>- 
gie  of  Pm'try,"  227.  His  **New  Discourse  of 
a  stale  Subject,*^  and  of  his  ^  Metamorphosis,*^ 
251.  Remarks  on  his  poetry,  304.  Ludicrous 
account  of  a  carousal  given  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, 406  The  inventor  of  water-cloHetf,  411. 
His  "  Orders  fi>r  Household  Servantes,**  413. 

Harmony  of  the  spheres,  doctrine  of,  186.  Allu' 
sions  to,  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  180. 

Harrison  (Rev.  William"),  character  of  his  **  Descrip- 
tion of  England,**  2J2.  Picture  of  rural  man- 
sions in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  85.  Delineation  of 
country -clergymen,  44.  Of  farmers,  tt.  And  of 
their  cottages  and  furniture,  49.  Of  ooontry-inns 
and  ale-houses,  103.  Of  the  fiuhiooahW  mode  nf 
<lre8s  389.  Of  the  hospitality  and.  ttyle  of  eatiog 
and  drinking  in  the  higher  classes,  404. 
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Hart  (Joan),  Shokspcaro's  sister,  bequest  to,  638. 
Harte  ( WUliam),  Shakspeare's  nephew,  not  the  per- 
son to  whom  bis  sonnets  were  addressed,  377. 
Harvett-Homt,  festival  of,  how  celebrated,  90.  Dis- 
tinctions of  society  then  abolished^  91.    The  hut 
,.  load  of  com  accompanied  home  with  music  and 
]   dancing,  91.    Poetical  description  of,  by  Herricke, 
92,    TnanksgiTings  offered  in  Scotland  for  the  safe 
in-fathering  of  the  harvest,  166. 
Harvey  (Gabriel), notice  of,  233.  Rarity  of  his  works, 
iM,   His  account  of  Greene's  last  days,  243.  No- 
tice of  his  sonnets^  332. 
Hastings  (Heorv),  account  of,  42. 
Haihttway  family,  account  of,  29.    Their  cottage  still 

standii^  at  Shottery,  ibid. 
Hathaway  (Anne),  the  miKtress  of  Shakspeare,  spuri- 
ous sonnet  ascribed  to,  28.    Married  to  Shakspeare 
with  her  parents*  consent,  30.  His  bequest  to  her, 
639.  Remarks  thereon,  630.  Her  epitaph,  631, 630. 
Hats,  fashion  of,  396. 
Hatton  (Sir  Christopher),  promoted  for  his  skill  in 

dancing,  429. 
Haunted  houses^   superstitious  notions  concerning, 

I&5. 
Hateking,  when  introduced  into  Eogland,  124.    Uni- 
versal among  the  nobiiitv  and  gentry,  125.    Notice 
of  books  on  Hawks  and  Hawking,  ibid.    Expense 
attending   this    pursuit,  t^.     Forbidden  to  the 
•    clergy,  196.     Observations   on   this  sport,   127. 
Poetical  description  of  128.  Land  and  water  hawk- 
ing. 129.  Allusions  to  hawking  by  Shakspeare,  132. 
Hatsks^  different  S()rts  of,  128.    Penalties  for  de- 
stroymg  their  eggs,  129.  Account  of  their  training. 
Had. 
HazloDood  (Mr.),  character  of,  34.     Notice  of  his 
edition  oi  Puttenham^s  **  Arte  of  English  Poesie," 
227.  Account  of  the  "  World's  Folly,"  a  collection 
of  ballads,  278.    Bibliographical  notice  of  i"  Poli- 
manteia,"  367.    Account  of  Brokes'  ^Tragical! 
Historic  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  513. 
Hayward  (Sir  John),  character  of  his  Histories,  232. 
Healths f  origin  of  drinking,  62. 
Hell,  legendary  punishments  of,  184.  The  lower  part 

of  the  stage  so  called  in  Sbaksfiearc's  time,  448. 
Heminge.  the  player,  notice  of,  and  of  his  family, 

203. 
Hemp-seed,  why  sown  on  Midsummer  Eve,  161. 
Henry  IV.,  Parts  1.  and  U.,  probable  date  of,  522. 
Critical  analysis  of  its  principal  characters,  523. 
Contrast  between  Hotspur  and  Prince  Henry,  ibid. 
Analysis  of  the  character  of  F'alstaff,  524.  And  of 
the  general  construction  of  the  fable  of  these  plays, 
525. 

Illustrations  of  King  Henry  IV,  Part  I, 
Act  i.  scene  2,  27o. 
Act  ii.  scene  3,  160,  270. 

scene  4,  397, 401,  409. 
Actiii.scenel,  172,  403. 
Act  iv.  scene  1, 145. 
Act  V.  scene  3, 281. 
scene  4, 198. 
lUustrations  of  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
Act  i«    scene  1,  1  IS. 
scene  2,  J  64. 
Actii.  scene  2, 94. 

scene  4,  150, 164,  283, 398. 
Act  iii.  scene  2, 124.  272. 
Act  V.  scene  1,  76,  98, 269. 
scene  2, 36. 
scene  3, 283, 284. 
The  epilogue,    451. 
Henry  V,  Prmce  of  Wales,  character  of,  523.    Pro- 
bable date  of  the  play  of,  544.  Analysis  of  the  ad- 
mirable character  of  the  King,  ibid.    Remarks  on 
the  minor  characters  and  general  conduct  of  the 
play,  545. 

lUustrations  of  Henry  F. 
Act  ii.  scene  2,  544. 
scenes,  113. 


Act.  ii.  scene  4,  85. 
Act  iii.  scene  1, 545. 
scene  3,  Orid, 
Act  iv.  scene  1,  544. 
scene  3, 402. 
Act  V.  scene  1,  975. 
scene  9, 150. 
Henry  VI.,  Parte  I.,  II.,  and  IIL— The  First  Part  of 
Henry  VI.,  usually  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  spuri- 
ous, 404.  Alterations  probably  made  in  it  by  him, 
Und.    Date  of  these  two  Parte,  485.    Exauisite 
contrast  between  the  charaeters  of  Henry  VI   and 
Richard  of  Gloucester,  486.  Illustrations  of  Henry 
VI.  Part  I.  act  L  scene  4,  468. 

lUustrations  of  Henry  VI,  Part  II. 
Acti.  scene  2, 433. 
Act  ii.  scene  1, 190. 
scene  3,  274. 
Act  iii.  scene  1, 80.    . 

scene  2, 182. 
Act  iv.  scene  2, 198. 
Act  V.  scene  3,  283. 

lUustrations  of  Henry  VI.  Part  III. 

Act  i.  scene  1, 520. 

scene  2,  181. 

Act  iii.  scene  5, 206. 

Act  V.  scene  3, 177. 

scene  6, 172, 519. 
scene  7,  ibid. 
Henry  VIII.'s  Latin  Grammar,  exclusively  taught  in 

schools,  12. 
Henry  VII L ,  probable  date  of  the  play  of,  551 .  Re- 
marks on  ite  characters,  553. 

lUustrations  r»f  Henry  VlII, 
Act  i.  scene  1, 141. 
scene  3, 395. 
Act  ii.  scene  3, 194. 
Act  iv.  scene  1,76. 
Actv.  scene  1,426. 
scene  2.  36. 
Hentzner's  (Paul),  description  of  the  dress  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  390.    Of  the  manner  in  which  her  table 
was  served,  405.  And  of  the  dress  of  servanto,  412. 
Character  of  the  English  nation,  420.    Description 
of  an  English  buIl-l^ting  and  bear^whipping,  430. 
Herbert  (Mary),  a  minor  poetess,  ^2. 
Herrick,  verses  of,  on  Twelfth  Night,  65.   On  Rock 
or  St.  DistafPs  Day,  idem.  On  Candlemas  Eve,  67. 
And  on  Candlemas  Day,  68.    On  May  Day,  76. 
On  Harvest-home,  92.    On  Christmas,  95. 
Hesiott,  beautiful  passage  of,  on  the  ministry  of 

spirite,  533. 
Heyvoood  (Jasper),  a  minor  poet,  332. 
Heywood  (Thomas),  comphunt  of,  against  the  critics 
of  his  day,  222.    Notice  of  his  Troia  BriUmmien, 
a  poem,  369.     Vindicates  Shakspeare  from  the 
charge  of  plagiarism,  370.    Estimate  of  his  merito 
as  a  dramatic  poet,  609.   Illustration  of  his  **  Wo- 
man killed  with  Kindness,"  104,  131. 
Higgins  (John),  a  minor  poet,  332.   Additions  made 

by  him  to  the  *'  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,**  340. 
Historical  Writert  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  notice 

of,  231. 
Hobbyhorse,  when  introduced  into  the  Bfay  garncs^ 

81.83. 
Hock  Cart,  poem  on,  91 
Hock  Day,  or  Hoke  Day,  origin  of,  79.    Derivation 

of  the  term  Hock,  ibid.  73.  and  nets.  73 
Ho&nshed'a  description  of  the  earthquake  of  1680, 25. 
Proof  that  ShsJupeare  was  conversant  with  his 
history,  27.    Character  of  his  **  Chronicle,**  232. 
HoUand  (Robert),  a  minor  noet^  332. 
Horner^  as  translated  by  Chapman,  critical  obser- 
vations on,  295. 
Hooding  of  Hawks,  130. 
Hoppings,  or  country  dances  at  wakes.  104. 
Horse,  beautiful  poetical  description  of,  361. 
Horsemanship,  directions  for,  145. 
Horse-racing,  a  fashionable  sport,  144. 
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Horticu  (Bishop),  remarks  of,  on  the  ministrv  of 
angels,  165, 632.  And  on  the  resurrection,  534. 

Hoxpitakly  of  the  English  in  the  age  of  Eliiabeth, 
404. 

Hottpur^  contrast  between  the  character  of,  and  that 
of  Henry  V.,  623. 

HountU^  different  kinds  of,  in  the  16th  century,  138. 
Beautiful  allusions  to,  by  Sbakspeare,  139. 

House  where  Sbakspeare  was  bom,  described,  10. 

Household ServmiiSf  economy  of,  in  the  age  of  Sbak- 
speare, 413. 

Houtetcife,  portrait  and  qualifications  of  a  good  Eng- 
lish one,  o3. 

Hotoard  (Lady),  rude  treatment  of,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, S91. 

AoiM/(Mr.),  marvellous  cure  of,  by  sympathetic  pow- 
der, 183. 

Howell  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  332. 

Hubbara  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Hudton  (Thomas^,  a  minor  poet,  iUd. 

Hughes  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  notice  of,  461. 

Hughes  (William),  not  the  person  to  whom  Sbak- 
speare s  sonnets  were  addressed,  377. 

Hume  (Alexander),  a  minor  poet,  633. 

Hundred  Mery  Tales,  a  popular  collection  of  Italia 
novels,  262. 

Hunnis  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333.  Specimen  of 
his  contribution  to  the  *^  Paradise  of  Daintie  De- 
vises,*^ 342. 

Hunting,  account  of,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  1.,  132.  Description  of  hunting  in  incU>~ 
sures,  133.  Stag-hunting,  136.  Freauently  attend- 
ed with  danger,  136.  Explanation  of  nuiiting-termu^ 
idem.    Frequently  practised  after  dinner,  139. 

HunUman,  character  and  qualifications  of,  in  the  16tli 
century,  137. 

HuoH  ofBourdeauXf  allusions  by  Sbakspeare  to  the 
romance  of,  273. 

Hurling,  a  rural  sport,  account  of,  148. 

HusbtauU^  supposed  visionary  appearance  of  future, 
on  Midsummer  Eve,  161. 

And  on  All  Hallow  Eve,  167.    Advice  to  them 
260. 

I. 

lago^  the  character  of,  691. 

Illar  Norner,  or  malignant  elves  of  the  Goths,  491. 

Imogen,  the  character  of,  662.  | 

Incubus^  or  night-marc,  poetical  description  of,  169. 
Supposed  influence  of  Saint  Withold  against,  170. 

Indians^  exhibited  as  monsters,  189. 

ififu  (country),  picture  of,  106. 

Inns  of  Court,  account  of  a  splendid  masque  given 
by  the  gentlemen  of,  436. 

Interest^  exorbitant,  given  for  money  in  the  age  of 
Sbakspeare,  421. 

Ireland  (Mr.  Samuel),  his  description  of  the  birth- 
place of  Sbakspeare,  10.  Anecdote  of  Shakspeare^si 
toping,  preserved  by  him,  23. 

habelia,  the  character  of,  454. 

Italian  language  and  literature,  considerations  on 
Shakspeare's  knowledge  of,  26.  List  of  Italiau 
grammars  nnd  dictionaries,  which  he  might  have 
read,  27.  Oreatlv  encouraged  in  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.,  230.  Account  of  Italian  Ro- 
mances, 214.  The  Italian  Sonnet,  the  parent  of 
English  Sonnets,  373. 

Itinerant  Stage,  and  players,  account  of,  120. 

Ivory  Coffers,  an  article  of  furniture,  in  the  age  of 
Shak3iieare,  403. 

J. 

^acko' Lantern,  superstitious  notions  conceniiDg, 
196.     Probable  causes  of,  196. 


Jackson  (Richard),  notice  of  his  battle  of  Ploddeo, 
333. 

Jaagard*s  editions  of  the  ^  Passionate  Pilgrim,''  pub- 
lished without  Shakspear*8  consent,  369. 

Jntnes  I.,  book  of  sports,  issued  by,  84.  Partiality 
of,  for  hunting,  140.  Exclamation  of,  on  quitting 
the  Bodleian  library.  212.  Account  of  his  treatise 
on  «<  Scottish  Poesie,**  2£.  Notice  of  his  Poetical 
Works,  337.  Expense  in  dress,  encouraged 
by  him,  though  niggaraljf  in  his  own,  395.  Drun- 
ken excesses  of  the  Kmg,  and  Jiis  courtiers,  406. 
His  philippic  against  tobacco,  411.  Sketch  of  his 
character,  418.  Cruel  act  passed  by  him  against 
witchcraft,  667.  His  description  of  the  feats  of 
supposed  witches,  669.  His  letter  of  acknow- 
leogement  to  Sbakspeare,  622. 

James  (Dr.),  an  eminent  bibliographer,  211. 

James  (Elias),  epitaph  on,  by  Sbakspeare^  028. 

Jaques,  the  character  of,  in  As  You  Like  It,  547. 

Jeney  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Jenynges  (Edward),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Jerome  (St.),  doctrine  of,  163. 

Jestours,  or  minstrels,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
*/70.  Deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds  by  act  of 
parliament,  272. 

Jeitels.  fashions  ot  396. 

John  (King),   probable  date  of,  641.    Its  general 
character,  ibid.    Analysis  of  the  particular  cha- 
racters of  Faulconbridge,  ibid.    Of  Arthur,  542. 
Of  Constance,  541.     Exquisitely  pathetic  scene 
of  Hubert  and  the  executioners,  542. 
lUustraiions  of  this  drama. 
Act.    i.  scene  1,  174,  423. 
Act.  ii.  scene  2,  108. 
Act.  iii.  scene  1,  171,  341. 

scene  2, 342. 

Act  iv.  scene  1,  401. 

scene  2,  186. 

John's  Ece  (St.),  superstitious  observances  on, 
169.  Fires  lighted  then,  of  Pagan  origin,  160. 
Pern-seed  supposed  to  be  visible  only  on  that  eve, 
180.  Spirits  vudbie,  of  {icrsons  who  are  to  die 
in  the  ftMlowing  year,  160.  Visionary  appearances 
of  future  husbands  and  wives  on  that  eve,  161. 

Johnson  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Johnson  (Dr.),  his  umust  censure  of  Cymbcline, 
662. 

Jonson  (Ben),  notice  of  the  Latin  Grammar  of, 
222.  Critical  remarks  on  his  minor  poems,  306. 
His  account  of  a  splendid  masque,  435.  Becon 
to  write  for  the  stage  in  conjunction  with  other 
dramatic  poets,  611.  Ekiumeration  of  his  pieces, 
ibid^  Critioid  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  drarontic 
poet,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  612.  By  Mr.  Gifiord,  ibid. 
Causes  of  Jonson's  failure  in  tragedy,  613.  Un- 
rivalled excellence  of  his  masques,  614.  Jonson, 
the  favourite  model,  studied  by  Milton,  ibid,  lie- 
partees  ascribed  to  Jonson  and  Sbakspeare,  620. 
The  story  of  their  quarrel,  disproved,  682.  Verses 
of  Jonson  on  Shakspcare's  engraved  portrait,  635. 

Ilbatraiions  of  Ben  Jonsen'g  loorJkr. 
Bartholomew  Fayre,  84,  123. 
ChriMtmas,  a  masque,  63, 99. 
Cynthia's  Revells,  Act.  i.  «c.  2,  36. 

Act  ii.  sc.  5, 404. 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  406. 

Entertaiiunent  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  4t  Al- 

thorpe,  84 
Epigrammes,  63, 435. 
Every    Man  in   his  Humour,   Act   i.  sc.   1,  40, 

l^,  160. 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,   Act  v.  te.  10. 
216. 

'. —  Act  ii.  sa  3, 420. 

Masque  of  Queens,  87. 

New  Inn,  160. 

Poetaster,  122. 

Sad  Shepherd,  137. 

Staple  of  Newes,  46,  247.  248. 
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Se;anuK,  178. 
SOeiit  Womuii,  407. 
Talc  of  a  Tub,  111. 
Juiia,  remarkN  on  the  diameter  of,  517. 
Juho  Rtmtano,  ShakHpeare's  eulogiiim  on,  633. 
JuHui   Casar^  dale    of,  573.      RemarkK    on   ih. 
character  of  Csiuir,  ibid.    And  of  Brutus,  ibU 
General  conduct  of  thiH  drama,  ibid. 
lUmiraUoHa  of  this  drama. 
Act.  ii.  scene  2,  171. 
Act  V.  ifceiie  9,  )12. 
scene  3,  112. 
scene  5.  573. 
Juttieet  of  the  peace,  venality  of,  435. 

K. 

Kelly,  the  magical  associate  of  Dr.  Dec,  583.     \Us 

death  and  character.  5M. 
KfUye  (E«Imund),  a  minor  poet,  333. 
Kempe  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333. 
Kendal  (Timoth»,  a  minor  poet,  333.  T 
Kenihoorth  Castle,  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to,  18. 

A^unt  of  her  maf^ificeut  reception  there,  19. 

195.    Quaint  description  of  the  castle  and  grounds, 

20.     Obscrvatiou  of  Bishop  Ihird  on,  441. 
Ki«0  and  Queen^   origin   or  chusing,   or    Twelfth 

Night,  61.    Still  n>tained,  65.    Anciently  chosen 

at  •heep-shearing,  89. 
Kings,  supj>osed  omens  of  the  death  or  fall  of,  511. 
King's  Ettl,  supposed  to  be  cured  by  royal  touch, 

518. 

Khk(hU.),  notice  of  his  *' Nature,  &c.  of  fairies,*^ 

494.    Extracts  fnun  it,  relative  to  the  fairy  super- 

htitions  of  iScotland,  ibid,  497. 
Kirlce   W/ule   (Henry),    poetical  descripticm   of  o 

Winter's  Evuiung  ConverKaticm,  156. 
Kiss,  beautiful  Konnet  on  one,  37<JL 
Kntll  (Thoma-t),  a  minor  poet,  383. 
KnightSi  tournnments  of.  in  the  16th  century,  268. 

Their  v<iws  h<»w  made,  ibid.    Tilting  at  the  ring, 

•io9. 
l\niahts  f*f  Piincc  Arthur' x  Round  Tablt,  a  society 

of  archers,  account  of.  430. 
Knites^  when  introduccu  into  England,  407. 
KnoUes'a  History  of  the  Turks,  character  of,  S32. 
Kyd  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writ4>r,  461. 
Kyffin  (Maurice),  a  minor  |K)ct,  333. 


L. 


Ladies,  dress  of,  391.    Their  accomplithments,  419. 

Manually  corrected  their  servants,  ibid. 
Lake  Wakes,  derivation  of,  114.     Description  of, 

1 15.    Vestiges  of,  in  the  North  of  England,  1 18. 
Lamb  Ale ^  account  of,  88.     Poetical  description  of. 

iiv  Tusser,  and  Drayton,  ibid.    Alluuons  to  it  b} 

Shakspeare,  89. 
Lambarde**  *^  Archaionomia,**  234. 
Lane  (John),  a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  326. 
Laaeham**  description  of   Kenil  worth  castle  ami 

grounds,   19.     Cited,    181.     Descripticm   of  the 

bhows  exhibited  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  'i53.  439. 

Account  of  his  mode  of  s(iending  his  time,  440. 
Latin  Uteraiwre^  promoted  m  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

^1.    List  of  Latin  writers  tremdatcd  into  English 

in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  235, 
Ijualerus,  remarks  of,  on  the  absurdity  of  terrifying 

children,  154.    On  the  ministry  of  angiels,  163.   Ou 

corpse  candles,  174.    And  sudden  noises,  as  fore- 

nuiners  of  d^ith,  176. 
Loio  terwu,  ooUectioQ  of,  found  in  ShaktpcareV 

pbys,  20 
LfOT  (King),  probable  date  of,  558.    And  sources, 

559.    Observations  on  the  general  conduct  of  tht 

play,  ibid.     Analysis  of  the  character  of  Lear,  560. 

Of  Edgar,  iMA    Of  Cordeiia,  561. 


ilUuiratioas  of  this  drama. 

Act   i.  scene  9,  181. 

scene  6, 660. 

Act  iL  scene  4,  ibid. 

Actiii.  scene  1,  561. 

scene  2,  ibid. 

8oene4.  168,274.285,  561. 
scene  6,  985. 
Act  vi.  scene  3, 287. 
scene  6, 150. 
scene  7,561. 

Lett  Ale.  account  of,  86. 

Ijegge  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer  in  the  Eliiabethan 
age,  cliaracter  of,  464. 

Lewester  (Kobert  Dudley,  Earl  of),  hi**  magnifieeut 
reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  18, 439. 

Leighton  (Sir  William),  a  minor  fioet,  333. 

Lever  (Christopher),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Ijexieographers,  but  little  rewarded,  13,  note. 

(jcyden  (Dr ),  beautiful  fKietical  allusions  of,  to 
Scottish  traditions  concerning  fiuries,  496.  Pino 
apostroi>he  to  Mr.  Scott,  Urid. 

iJuiyd  (llumphry),  notice  of  hit  topographical 
labours,  233. 

Lbrary,  hints  for  the  best  situation  of,  213.  Notice 
of  Captain  Cox*s  library  of  romances,  259.  And 
of  Dr.  Dee's  library  of  magical  and  other  books,689. 

Lights,  burning  blue,  a  supposed  indication  of  the 
presence  of  spirits,  174. 

Lilly  (John),  notice  of  his  **EaphMes,^  a  romance, 
215.  Encomiums  on  it,  216.  Estimate  of  its  real 
character,  ibid.  His  style  corrupted  the  English 
language,  ibid.  Satirised  by  Snakspeare,  217. 
Character  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  460. 

Lifye^  a  dexetrous  repairer  of  old  books,  211. 

Linche  TKichard),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Lisle  (VVilliam),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Literature  (polite),  outline  of,  209.  Encouraged  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  209—911.  Influence  of  her 
example,  21 1 .  State  of  phOolo^ical  or  nanunatical 
literature,  214.  Innovations  m  the  English  lan- 
guage by  Lilly,  215.  Improtcments  in  the  Ian- 
(Oiagc,  217.  dassical  literature  greatly  encouraged, 
219.  Modem  huiguages  then  cultivated,  2M). 
Sute  of  criticism,  222.  Of  history,  231.  yoyi^ses 
and  travels,  932.  Topocraphy  and  antiquitiet, 
233.  Biographv,  934.  Translations  of  ciuBical 
authors,  ^6.  Natural  history,  ibid.  Miscellaneous 
literature :— of  the  wits  of  ttwt  age,  ibid.  Of  the 
Puritans,  943.  Sober  writers,  945.  Origin  of 
newspapers,  947.  Writers  of  characters,  948. 
Essayists,  949.  Writers  of  facetis,  251.  State 
of  romantic  literature,  252.  Of  poetry  in  general, 
225, 988,  tff.  {Table  of  miscellaneous  minor  fKicts, 
328.  Collections  of  poetry  and  poetical  miscel- 
lanies, 810.  State  of  literature  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  highly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  poetic 
GTcnius,  989. 

Literature  (juvenile),  state  of,  during  Shakspearc's 
youth,  12. 

Lifhgow  (William),  critical  notice  of  his  *'TmTeb,'* 
933. 

UttUcoU  House,  description  of,|  and  of  its  ancient 
furniture,  87. 

LUtU  John,  the  companion  of  Robin  Hood,  account 
of,  80. 

Lloyd  (l.iodowick),  a  minor  poet,  383. 

Lobeira  (Vaaco),  the  author  of  **  Amadii  of  Gaul,'' 
966. 

Lodge  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  miaceUaneous  and  dramatic 
writer,  945.  His  {principal  works,  ibid.  UefccU 
in  his  literary  character,  ibid.  Remarks  of,  on 
the  quarrelsome  temper  of  Nash,  924.  Remarks 
on  his  poetry,  307.  Character  of  his  dramatic 
productions,  464. 

Loft  (Mr.  Capel),  opinion  of,  on  the  sources  of  Shak- 
speare's  wisdom,  i6  On  tlie  exti'nt  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Italian  literature,  96.  Notice  of  bis 
edition  of  ShakHpeare's  **  Aphorisms,*"  251. 


Lok  (Hearv),  &  minoi  poet.  333. 

IroBoim.  when  fini  reBOTIad  lo  bf  cnunlri-genllsinvn, 
41.  Drm  of  the  tnh&bilaiita  or  ihe  mclronoliN, 
389.  Their  hou«es,  bow  fumiMhed,  400.  Food 
and  drinking.  404.  SeTTUiU,4l^,  MiKellaaiuux 
houietiold  srnuitreineiiU,  414.  Ppculinriliei  in 
their  mumen,  416.  Police  of  London  duiing  Ihe 
■fe  of^  Sbaknteve,  4U.  Their  mBDiien.  419. 
Credullli  Bud  tupentiliOD,  Md.  Curioiitr  br 
■eeing  lUknge  ligliti,  430.  Puaion  for  IrairslUiig, 
■h'd.  Loreof  Kuiiin>.4£l.  Duelling,  4S9.  l.ove 
of quUTcUing, uid,  Lying.fiid.  Ooanpping.itiil. 
Swenring,  iSa.      CoinplinieDlaii    luieu4ge,  "" 

..ibJ.     . 
cllj,  496.    AciM>uiil  of 


nnd  Oiihclis,  5JI.      Thv  m 
Lear  considered,  SCO. 
Warfrijaft,  collMtion  of.  360. 


thai  tima,  ibid.    Different  clauc 
ProBpero,  one  uf  the  higher  cli 
conjuring  up  the  spirits  oF  Ihe 
rent  ordera  o[  •piriti  under  magical  | 
Maid  Marian,  origiu  of,  7S.    One  of 


r  "f'S", 


ra  \ij  the  I 


LffwU  (TboniM),  .     _  ..  ^ 

larelocla  worn  bj  gentlemen  in  the  igc  of  Shall' 

"Lovtr'i  CamplainI,''  b  minor  pneni  of  Shakepewe, 

critical  UBljai*  of,  387. 
Lett't  LaboM?!  Latt.  date  of  Ihit  drama  of  Shak- 
^  ipeare,  483.   Proofi  that  it  i>  one  of  Shakipeai 


Aet   i _._ 

Acliii,  *cene  1,  S3.  981.  4'28. 
Act  It.  scene  1,  381.  43!. 

■cane  !,  J3.  nott.  £153. 
Act  T.  Kene  1,  46,  150. 

•cene  9,  50,  63,  £50,  369,  iS. 
hHTrtoe,  beautiful  picture  of.  %5,     See  Rojic  oj 

Loey  (8ir  Thoma*).  biographical  notice  of.  19G. 
Hii  deer  ilolen  bj  Shakipearc.  197.  Whom  he 
repnmands  and  eipoaea,  ibid.  li  libdlcd  b>  Shnk- 
■peare.  ibid.  Proaecule*  him.  199.  Ridiculoi 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomai.  300. 


■I  of  Bdgar  ud 

'  lime  of  Qaaca 
•nt  iDafn'™>'  nt 

>rniagieu) 
I.  iW.    \ 


686.    Diffe- 


Heni7'"V,;'6W.   '"         " ""'      " 

Lwgi  da  Ftria,  the  Giulella  of,  the  <c 

■peore'n  Romeo  and  Juliet,  61 -t. 
Ltuuuy  [latent),  phiUMOnhieal  nntl  mi 

on.  536.     Application  of  Ihem  lo  \! 

Hamlet  536. 
LhpIoh  (Thomai).  a  dramatic  nrilcr 

Eaiiabelh,  458. 
/.MruifOfHaKka.  130. 


.   UieVj-game*.  7». 

Ualani  (Mr.),  opinion  oT,  on  the  authcnticil]!  of  .laba 
ShakBjicarc-i  iril),  7.  On  the  probabililj  of  Wit 
liam  Shakapeare'i  being  plac«]  with  an  Btloracj, 
90.  Hit  conjectore  aa  lo  the  perion  to  wbon 
Shakapeare'i  aonneti  were  eddrexted.  377.  Re- 
futed. 378.  Slricturea  on  hii  iiimJenuale  dsfnre 
of  Sbakspeara'a  aonneU,  aEainst  Mr.  Sitnea/* 
censure,  ^3.  Conjecture  of,  a<  to  the  amotrat  of 
t§hakipeaie's  income,  634.  Aacribea  Pi^riclee  to 
him,  471.  His  opinion  on  Ihe  dale  of  l^tre^  1^ 
Labour's  Lost,  483.  On  the  spuriouraen  of 
tlenn  VI.  Part  1,484.  Hia  able  diacriminatioaof 
Ecnumc  from  the  enurioui  iiaasaEci.  48S.  Strie- 
lurea  on  hia  splenetic  censure  of  Ben  Jonnn,  614. 
Hemarka  of.  on  Ihe  epitaphs  ascribed  to  Shak- 
spearc.  GUi.  Character  and  nptetsion  Of  the 
poet's  bust  injured  through  his  inicrferenize.  634. 
Malory  (Sir  Thomas).  Bccuuot  i>f  his  Uanslatioa  of 

the  romance  of  "  La  Morle  D' Arthur."  I5K. 
Mandrake,  fable  coDceraing,  ISi. 
ManiKri  of  the  metropolis  during  the  ago  of  Sh>k- 
apeare,  417.    Influence  of  Eliiabelb  and  laawa  I. 
-  upon  liiem,  419.   Credulity  and  lunerslitioa,  fiO. 
■.  Love  of  Blrangc  aighta,  iiii    Passion  for  W«Tell- 
ing,  431.     Loye  of  QiuniDg,  ibid.     DuelUng  and 
quarrellint;,   422.      L;ing    and   gossippiag,   iiU- 
Complimentary  iaoguage,  423. 
MaMing  of  hanks,  130,  note. 
Manainjlret,  celebrated  for  it*  fiura  and  stage  pbj*, 

u  nfeountrr  (quires  and  geallemen,  in  Sbak- 


e  ofSbak- 


ichool  booki . 
Marbeek  (John),  a  minor  poet,  333. 
IHarhw  (Christopher),  character  ol 


Mat,  queen  of  the  fairiea,  eiquiailc  pi 
MaebtlK,  date  of.  663.  Analjsi-i  <>f  ili 
Macbeth,  ibid.  Remarks  on  ihe  macageoient  of 
Ihe  bble,  664.  Ita  striking  sOiuiiy  to  the  Iragedj 
of  ^aohjlm,  tW,  CriUcaliL'ranrlinOD  the  super- 
naluiol  macbinerT  of  thia  play,  GSB.  Account  of 
the  popular  supetatitiona  cuaccming  vilcbcrafl, 
current  in  Shakspeue'i  line,  566.  Admirabli. 
ndaptation  of  them  lo  drajnalic  renreacntalion  ir 
Macbeth,  671.  ^ 

IllMtraliBni  of  lhf<  drama. 
Acli.     actne  3.  487,  673 
ac(ne7,6i. 

'  sc™es!S64. 
Ke>ieS,l7lt. 
Act  iii.  *wne  1,  IBB. 
■cene  6.  IBS- 
Act  ir.  •cene3,iao. 
Jtfae*iB  (Lewis),  "The  DumbEvuight"  of,  31. 
Madmeit,  in  Sbakapcare's  plays,  remark*  i» 


^iiTclched  death,  463.  His 


t  poet,  30B. 

_,. J,  46S.     Hi* 

PaaainoBtc  Shepbnd," 


,  -fe"!  rinys,  remark*  on,  £Bt 
Choraeteriiue  madneaa  at  Edear.  in  the  play  of 
Lcar;S86,    Affeclingmadneis  of  Uphelin  inllnm- 


akopcare's  j 
CoDlraat  beiweea  Ihi 


Marilm  (John),  biographical  notice  of,  306.  Cha- 
racter ofbissatires,  31)9.  Batimiiteiirhiamerili,006. 
Ilia  "  Scourge  of  Villanie."  423. 

Mark'i  Day  (81.1,  lupposed'iiilluence  of,  on  lib  and 
death,  157. 

JIfirrirAiin  (Gervase),  biographical  account  of,  94(. 
List  of  his  irorki.  ibid.  Their  great  populuilj, 
ibid.  Notice  of  hia  "  Booke  of  SI.  Alban'i,"  M, 
125.  Hia  iliffcreoce  belocen  churles  and  (eii11»- 
tnen,  36  His  edition  seen  by  Shakapeare,  36. 
Directions  of,  for  an  gnbnary  feast,  39.  Hi»  ei- 
planaliooi  of  Icrmi  in  hnwkiug,  130.  On  diScrat 
sorts  of  bounds,  138.  DfwrililioD  of  Ihe  qualiOca- 
lioni  of  on  nDgln,  143.  Notice  of  his  ^  Diaonra* 
ofllorsemnnshipiH:.'' 145,  List  of  hia  poeiu.  333. 
His  address  to  ihe  Earl  of  Soulhamptoa,  358. 

Mirriagi,  ccremonjr  of,  in  Shakipenre^  time,  lOR. 
Rosemary  slrencd  before  the  bride,  iM.  Cera- 
inauies  in  Ihe  church.  110.  DrinUnf  oat  of  «h* 
bride  cup,  iitil.  Blessing  the  bridal  bed,  tt.  Da- 
seriptinn  of  aruatifl  marriage,  111.  How  eeltbcal- 
cd  in  the  North  of  England  in  ibe  I8lh  ctntoq. 
112. 

Martial,  cpignm  of,  happily  Iranilatcd,  33S. 

Marlinmu,  or  thcfeKtival  of  St  MBniD,9gL  PoMt- 
calileMriptionar,94.  Unittraallf  obienedltnadi' 
out  Europe,  93.  AlluaioD  lu  this  day,  b}  SbA- 
spcare,  94. 

MiThi  Ma,   Prebth.  notice  ol,  *ii 
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MatoaU'i  (LooDord).  "<  Dooko  of  Pidung,"  143. 
Moiks  in  the  ago  of  Shokspeare,  393. 
Aloiques,  splendid,  account  of,  435.    Allusions  to 
them  by  shakspieare,  437.    UnriTallcd  excellence 
of  Ben  Jonson's  masques,  614 
MoMsinger  (Philip),  merits  of,  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
605.     Illustrations  of  several  of  his  plays,  vii. 
City  Madam,  36. 

Act  ii.  scene  1, 87. 


Guardian,  138 
Virgin  Martyr,  151. 
Mutter  of  the  Revels,  office  of,  when  instituted,  443. 
The  superintendence  of  the  stage  and  of  actors, 
committed  to  them,  ibid.    Players  sometimes  term- 
ed children  of  the  revels,  445. 
Maxvcell  (James),  a  minor  poet  of  the  age  of  Sbak- 

speare,  334. 
Mau-Day^  anciently  obscnred  throughout  the  king- 
<kmi,  /4.     A  relic  of  the  Roman  Floralia,  iha. 
Poetical  description  of,  b  Heniy  VIII.'s  time,  Udd. 
Cornish  mode  of'celebrating,  ibii.  How  celebrated 
in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  75.    Allusions  to  it  by 
the  poet,  76.    Verses  on,  by  Herrick,  ibid.    Mor- 
ris-clanc<>!S,  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  May- 
day, 77,    Robin  Hood  and  his  associates,  when 
introduced,  78.    Music  accompanying  May-games, 
80.    Description  of  the  Mav-games,  81.    Opposi- 
tion made  to  them  by  the  Puritans,  and  their  con- 
sequent decline,  83.     Revived  by  King  James's 
«<  book  of  Sports,**  84.    Their  gradual  disuse,  85. 
Mayne't  **  City  Match,"  illustraUon  of,  189. 
Maypole,  ceremony  of  setting  up,  75. 
MeMiure  for  Meatwre,  probable  date  of,  566.     Its 
primary  source,  ibm.    Analysis  of  its  characters, 
ibid,  ._: 

llhutratiotu  of  this  drama. 
Act  ii.    scene  1,  406. 
Act  iii.  scene  1, 184,  657. 
Act  V.   scene  1, 106. 
Metuedimi  of  Plautus,  the  basis  of  Shakspearc's  Co- 
medy of  Elrrors,  481. 
Merchmi  of  Venice,  date  of,  525.    Probable  source 
of  its  fable,  536.    Analysis  of  it,  ibid.    And  of  its 
characters,  537.      Particularly  that  of  Shylock, 
ibid, 

lUustrationi  of  thit  drama. 
Act  ii.   scene  8,  oS8. 
Act  iii.  scene  3, 393. 
Act  iv.  scene  1, 183. 
Actv.  scene  1,91, 185, 538. 
Meret  (Francis),  critical  notice  of  his  ^  Comparative 
Discourse  of  our  En^h  Poets,  &c  388. '  Ilis  cen- 
sure of  the  popularity  of  **  La  Morte  D'Arthur,** 
365.    Encomium  on  Venus  and  Adonis,  362.    On 
several  of  Shakspearc's  dramas,  481. 
Merry  Pin,  explanation  of  the  term,  63. 
Merry  fViven  of  Windsor,  tradition  respecting  the 
origin  of,  548.    Analysis  of  its  characters,  ibid. 
lUuitrations  o/thi*  drama. 
Act  i.  scene  1, 123, 149, 300, 430. 

scene  4,  40. 
Act.  ii.  scene  1,  378. 
scene  3,  411. 
Act.  iii.  scene  8,  133, 380, 393, 403. 

scene  5,  409. 
Act.  iv.  scene  4,  176. 

scene  5, 403, 436. 
Aet  ▼.  scene  5«  40, 505, 508 
Metrical  Romances,  origin  of,  354. 
Miduui  (St)  and  All  Anaels,  festival  of,  162.''  Su- 

Sirstitious  doctrine  of  tue  ministry  of  angels,  ibid, 
ichaclmaa-i^eete,  165. 
MiddleUm  (Christopher),  a  minor  poet,  834. 
Middbton  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  334.     Wrote 
several  pieces  for  the  stage,  607.    Estimate  of  his 
merits,  tbid.    Illustrations  of  his  ^  Pair  Quarrel." 
109.    And  "*  No  Wit,  No  Help  like  a  WomanV, 
110. 
l^idtammer-Evr,  supcrititious  observances  on,  15^. 


Midsummcr-Evo  Are,  of  Pagao  origin,  ibid.  Fern- 
seed  only  visible  on  that  eve,  160.  Spirits  'visible 
of  persons,  who  are  to  die  in  the  following  year, 
I'Ua. .  Recent  observance  of  Midsammer-Eva  in 
Corawall^  161.  Visionary  appearance  of  future 
husbands  and  wives  supposed  to  take  place  on  this 
Eve,  ibid.  Plays  ana  nasquei  performed  then, 
163.  *^ 

MidsummcT'NighPi  Dream,  composed  for  Midsom- 
mer-Eve,  ibid.  Its  probable  oate,  487.  Critical 
remarks  on  some  of  its  characters,  488.  And  oo 
the  fairy  mythology  of  this  play,  ibid.    {See  **  Fai- 


ries.'*) 

Ilhutraiions  of  this  drama. 
Act  i.  scene  1,  75. 
scene  2  451 
Act  ii.  scene  1*  51,' 505,  606,  509. 

scene  3,  150, 187. 503, 606, 511. 
scene  3,  505,  511. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  427,  505.  507. 

scene  2,  77,488,511. 
ActiY.  scene  1,  77, 139,  157,504,510. 

scene  2,  t^. 
Aet  V.  scene  3,  110,  499, 507. 
Milan  BeUs  for  hawks,  130. 
Milk  Maids,  procenion  of,  on  Mav-day,  75. 
Milton's  <<Comus,"  illustration  of,  63.    llluitrationa 
of  *^  Paradise  Lost,"  165.    Proof  that  he  imitated 
Shakspeare's  Pericles,  477.      Exquisite  passage 
from  his  ^  Paradise  Lost,"  on  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels, 533. 
Minstrels  better  paid  than  clergymen,  45.   Hieir  oOq« 
dition  in  the  affe  of  Elisabeth,  370.    Their  cottome 
described,  t^to.    Dis!H>lute  morals  of,  271.    Allu- 
sions to  them  by  Shakspeare,  ibid.    Their  profes- 
sion annihilatedfby  act  of  parliament,  273.     Allu- 
sions to  their  poetry  by  Shakspeare.  S78. 
Miranda,  remarks  on  the  character  or,  580. 
**  Mtrrour  for  Maaittrates,^  a  collection  of  poetical 
legends,  planned  by  Sackville,  340.    Account  of  its 
various  editions,  ibid.    Its  character,  341.    Influ- 
ence on  our  national  poetry,  ibid, 
Monkies  kept  as  the  companions  of  the  domestic  fool, 

415. 
Monsters,  supposed  existence  of,  187. 
Montgomery  (Alexander),  poems  of,  334. 
Monument  of  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford  church,  de- 
scribed, 633.    Remarks  on  the  bust  erected  on  it, 
ibui. 
Moon,  supposed  influence  of,  186.    Exquisite  pietttre 

of  moonlight  scenery,  538. 
Morality  of  Shaksncare's  dramas,  60L 
Morgan  TMr.),  vindicates  Shakspeare  from  the  calom- 

nies  or  Voltaire,  602. 
Morley^s  (Thomas)  Collection  of  Madrimis  illottni- 
tivc  of  May-games,  80.    Account  of  his  **  CoUeo- 
tions,"  350. 
Morris-dance^  origin  of,  76,    Dress  of  the  Morris- 
dancera,  77.    Morris  dances  performed  at  Raster, 
71.    And  at  May-day,  77     Music  by  which  these 
dances  were  accompanied,  80.    Morris-dances  in- 
troduced also  at  Whitsuntide,  85. 
^  Morte  D' Arthur^  a  celebrated  romance,  aeooont 
of,  255.     Its  popularity  censured  by  Ascham  and 
Meres,  iJrid.    Notice  of  its  principal  editions,  265. 
Specimen  of  its  style,  ibid.     Furnished  Spenser 
with  many  incidents,  267.    Allusions  to  it  by  Shak- 
~  speare,  373L 

Moryson  (Fynes),  critical  notice  of  his  ^  Itinerary," 
8&.  His  character  of,  **  Amadis  of  Oaul,"  9». 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  date  of,  545.  Strictures 
on  its  general  character^  and  on  the  conduct  of  its 
fable,  tbid.  Original  of^the  character  of  Dogberry 
in  this  play.  619. 

lUustraHons  of  this  drama. 
Act  i.    scene  1, 150. 
sctine3,40L 
Act  ii.  scene  1, 362,273,429. 
scene  3, 140, 330, 391 
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Actiii.  scene  1,144. 
scene  9, 277. 
Act¥.  scene  3^281. 
Mt^fflerSf  au  article  of  female  dress,  393. 
Mttmrty-tree^   when  planted  by  Sbakspeare,  623. 

Cut  down,  616. 
Mukatter  (Richard),  the  grammatical  labours  of, 

MunotuUr  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  834. 

Mumday  (Anthony),  his  Versions  of  **Palmerin  of 
England,''  266.     ''Palmerin  d'OUva,"  and  «*Hi8 
torio  of  Palmendo."  t^     List  of  his  poems,  334. 

Murray  (David),  a  minor  poet,  334. 

Mutio  01  the  Morris-dance  and  Mny-games,  80.  Of 
the  fairies,  505.  Shakspeare  passionately  fond  o\ 
music,  528. 

**  Myrrour  of  Knighthoods^  a  popular  romance,  allud- 
ed to  by  Shakspeare,  276. 

Mythology  of  the  ancients,  a  favourite  study  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  219.  Critical  ac- 
count of  the  fairy  mythology  of  Shakspeare,  488. 

N. 

JVoi*  (Thomas),  •*Quartemio»»  of,  cited,  127.    His 
quarrel  with  Harvey,  223.   His  books,  why  scarce 
(bid.    Character  of  him,  224 

Needlework,  ia  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  416, 419. 

NeioeoMtiet  Easter  amusements  at,  72. 

Newspapers,  origin  of,  247. 

Newlon  (Thcmias),  a  minor  poet,  334. 

Newton*s  **  History  of  the  Saracens,"  332. 

New-  Year's  Day,  ceremonies  observed  on,  59.  Pre- 
sents usually  made  then.  60.  Account  of  those 
made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  ibid. 

Nicholson  (Samuel),  a  minor  poet,  334. 

Niccols  (Richard),  the  poetical  works  of,  309.  Addi- 
tions to  the  ^  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  340. 

Nightmare,  poetical  description  of,  169.  Supposed 
influence  of  St  VVithold,  against  it,  169. 

Nixon  (Anthony),  a  minor  poet,  334. 

Norden  (John),  the  topographical  works  of,  234 
His  poetical  productions,  334. 

Novels  (Italian),  translated  in  Sliakspcare's  time,  261 
List  of  those  most  esteemed  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries,  264. 

Nulcrack  Night,  166. 

0. 

Oheron,  the  liiiry  king  of  Shakspeare,  derivation  of 

his  name,  503,    Analysis  of  his  character,  ibid. 
OikUmdu  EIPHNAPXIA  sive  EUaabetha,  a  school- 
book  in  Shakspeare's  time,  12. 
Omens,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  170.     Wamiogs  of 
danger  or  death,  171.    Dreams,  172     Demoniacal 
voices,  173.     Corpse,  candles,  and  tomb-fires,  174 
Fiery  and  metoorous  exhalations,  175.    Sudden 
noises,  176. 
Ophelia,  remarks  on  the  affecting  madness  of,  285 

Haroiers  passion  for  her,  530. 
Ordmariei,  account  of,  410. 
Oriental  romances,  account  of,  263.    Allusions  to 

them  by  Shakspeare,  275. 
Othello,  probable  date  of,  590.  General  remarks  on 
this  drama,  ibid.  Vindioation  of  it  from  the  ex- 
traordinary criticism  of  Mr.  Steevens,  591.  On  the 
execution  of  the  character  of  Othello,  ilrid,  lazo, 
ibid.    And  Desdemona,  592. 

Illustrations  of  this  tragedy. 
Act  i.    scene  3,  188,  420. 
Act  ii.  scene  3,  282,  408. 
Act  iii.  scene  3,  131 . 
Kccne  4,  589. 
Activ.  Kccnp  1.  190. 
Act  V.  scene  2,  lti7. 
Overhury  (Sir  Th«»niaM),  ilie  first  writer  of  "  ( Im- 


racters,"  248.    His  poem  on  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
ibid.    Notice  of  editions  of  it,  334.    Mrs.  Turner 
executed  for  his  murder,  893. 
Ote^,  superstitioua  notioiis  concerning,  192. 

p. 

Paaeants,  splendid,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  435. 
Allusions  to  them  by  the  poet.  437. 

PahU,  used  by  the  ladies  in  Shakspeare's  time,  383. 

PalaoBs  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  account  of  the  furniture 
of,  400. 

'■'Palmerim  d'OUva,**  romance  of,  266.  AUuded  to 
by  Shakspeare,  276. 

■*  Palmerin  of  England,^  a  popular  romance^  266. 

Palmistry,  allusions  to  by  Shakspeare,  177. 

Pancake  Bell,  account  of,  69. 

Panaikes,  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  68. 

'•*  Paradyse  ofDaynty  Dedses^  account  of  the  diffe- 
rent editions  of,  341. 

Park  (Mr.),  remarks  of,  on  the  stylo  of  our  dder 
poetry,  345. 

Parish  Tops,  notice  of,  152. 

Parker  (Archbishop),  a  collector  of  curious  books, 
211. 

Parkes  (William),  a  minor  poet^334. 

Parrot  (Henry),  a  minor  poet,  o35. 

Partridge  (John),  a  minor  poet,  335. 

Pasche  Eggt,  given  at  Easter,  72. 

Passing  Belt,  supposed  benefit  of  U^ing,  113. 

Passions,  exquisite  delineations  of,  in  Shakspeare's 
dramas,  599. 

"*  Passionate  Pilgrim,'^  when  first  printed,  368. 
Probable  date  of  its  comnosition,  ibid.  An  edition 
of  this  work  published  by  Jaggard,  without  the 
poet's  knowledge  or  consent,  d69.  Critical  remarks 
on,  372. 

Pastoral  romances,  366. 

Paul's  Walk,  A  fashionable  lounge  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, 433. 

Pavin  or  Pavan,  a  fashionable  dance,  428. 

Payne  (Christopher),  ."*  Christmas  CorroUes**  of,  335. 

Paunter's  (William),  "  Pnllnce  of  Pleasure,''  263. 
Probable  cause  of  its  being  discontinued,  ibid. 
Constantly  referred  to  by  Shakspeare,  ibid. 

Peacham  (Henry),  a  minor  poet,  335. 

Peaeham's  description  of  country-school-masters,  47. 
Instruction  on  the  best  mode  of  keeping  books, 
and  on  the  best  scite  for  a  library,  213.  And  on 
the  choice  of  style,  ibid. 

Peacock  Pies,  anciently  eaten  at  Christmas,  97. 

Pearson  (Alison^,  executed  for  supposed  intercoarae 
with  fairies,  496. 

Peasantry,  or  Boors^ 'character  of,  58. 

Peek  (George),  a  minor  poet,  3%.  His  dramatic 
proauctions,  459. 

Peend  (Thomas  do  la),  a  minor  poet,  335. 

Peg  Tankard,  ori^n  of,  63.  Explanation  of  terms 
borrowed  from  it,  ibid. 

Percy  (Bishop),  notice  of  his  **  Friar  of  Orders  Grey," 
280.  Ascribes  Pericles  to  Shakspeare,  471. 

Percy  (William),  a  minor  poet,  335. 

Peri,  or  fairies  of  the  Persians,  489. 

Periapts,  a  sort  of  spell,  supposed  influenoe  of^  177. 

Pericles,  the  first  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  469.  Proofii, 
that  the  greater  part,  as  his  composiiioo,  Uid, 
Its  omission  in  the  first  edition  of  his  works, 
accounted  for,  470.  Its  inequalities  oooaidered, 
471.  In  what  parts  his  genius  may  be  traced*  473. 
Examination  of  the  minor  characters,  47S.  Of  the 
personage  of  Pericles,  474.  Character  of  Marioa, 
cxaminA,  476.  Strict  justice  of  the  moral,  477. 
This  play  probably  written  in  the  year  1690.  479. 
Objectk>ns  to  its  priority  considered  and  rcMltd, 
480. 

lUttstrations  of  this  drama.* 
Act  i.    scene  2,  474. 
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Act  ii.  scene  1,  474. 

scene  5,  47i. 

Act  iii.  scene  3,  473. 

scene  4,  476. 

Activ.  scene  1,  ihid, 

scene  3,  477. 

scene  6,  ibid. 

Act  T.  scene  1,  474,  477. 

scene  3,  476. 

Periwigt,  when  introduced  into  England,  392. 

Petowe  (llcnry),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Peit  (Pet«*r),  a  minor  poet,  335. 

Pewter ^  a  costly  article  in  the  age  of  Shakspcare, 
403. 

Pkihpp  (John^,  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Pkiaton  (William),  a  minor  {loct,  335 

*^  Phoenix  Nesi,  a  collection  of  porms,  344. 

Pictures,  an  article  of  furniture,  404. 

Pilgrimage*  made  to  wells,  191. 

PitjfHiy,  the  fables  of,  259. 

PUuUu,  the  IVIeusDchmi  of,  the  basis  of  Shakspeare's 
Comedy  of  Errors,  481. 

PUt  (John),  the  biographer,  235. 

Plague,  ravageu  of,  at  Stratford,  11. 

PUmiam  roots,  why  dug  up  on  Midsummer  Eve, 
163. 

Plat  (Hugh),  a  mmor  poet,  335. 

Piaver*  (strolling),  state  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ril.  Difference  between  them  and  licensed  per- 
formers, 122.  Exhibited  at  country  fairs,  ibid. 
Companits  of  players,  when  first  licenMvd,  442. 
Placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  ibid.  Patronized  bv  the  court,  and  also  by 
private  individuals,  443.  The  amount  of  their  re- 
numeration,  ibid.  Days  and  hours  of  their  perfor- 
mance, 44S.  Concluded  their  performances  always 
with  prayers,  451.    How  remuncratetl,  452. 

Play-bilU,  notice  of,  in  the  ajge  of  ShakHp(>are,  448. 

Ploys,  number  of,  performed  mono  day,  449.  Amusc- 
meuto  of  the  audience,  jirior  to  their  commencc- 
m«ut,  Ufid  Diuipprohation  of  them  how  testified, 
451.  Authors  or,  how  rewarded,  452.  List  of 
anonymous  plays  extant  previously  to  the  time  of 
Shakspenre  465.  Chronological  list  of  his  genuine 
plays,  469.  Humorous  remark  of  Mr.  Stcevcns  on 
the  value  and  high  price  of  the  first  edition  of 
Shaksjieare's  plays,  593.  Remarks  on  the  spurious 


plays  attributed  to  him,  596. 
*kntgh  Monday,  festival  of,  66. 


^  Poetical  Rapsodie,^  a  collection  of  poems,  349. 

Poets,  list  of,  who  were  rewarded  by  English  sove- 
reigns, 250.  Table  of  English  poets,  classed  ac- 
cording to  the  subjects  of  their  muses,  352. 

Poetry  (English),  notice  of  treatises  on,  during  the 
age  of  Shakspeare,  lfi25.  Allusions  to,  or  quota- 
tions from  the  poetry  of  the  minstrels,  278.  State 
of  fioetry  during  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  286.!  In- 
fluence of  superstition,  literature,  and  romance  on 
poetical  genius,  ift&rf.  Versification,  economy,  and 
MHitimentofthe  Eliiabethan  poetry,  289.  Defects 
in  the  larger  poem-s  of  this  period,  290.  Biogra- 
phical and  critical  notices  of  the  more  eminent 
poets,  291.  Table  of  miscellaneous  minor  poets, 
328.  Critical  notices  of  the  collections  of  p^>etr^, 
and  poetical  miscellanies,  published  during  this 
perifid,  340.  Brief  Yiew  of  dramatic  poetnr  from 
the  birth  of  Shakspeare  to  the  vear  1590,  453. 

Police  of  lAmdoo,  in  the  time  of  EHixabeth,  425. 

^  Potimamieia,^  or  the  means  to  judge  of  the  fiUl  of 
a  commonwealth,  373. 

Porta  (Luigi  da),  the  ^GiuletU**  of,  the  source  of 
Itomeo  ud  Juliet,  514. 

Portuguese  romances,  265. 

Poisessed,  charm  for,  177. 

PoMff/f,  prevalence  of,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  40. 

Powder  (sympathetic),  manrelloas  effects  ascribed  to, 
183. 

Powell  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  335. 

Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  211. 


Pregnant  VBoaun,  supposed  influence  of  fairies  on. 

Presents,  anciently  made  oo  New-Year's  Day,  60. 

Account  of  those  made  to  Queen  KUiabetb,  ibid, 
Preston  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  836.    Chaiactor  of 

his  draoMtic  fiieces,  458. 
Prices  of  admission  to  the  theatre.  449. 
Pricket  (Robert),  a  minor  poet^  335. 
Primero,  a  game  of  cards,  426. 
Printma,  observations  on  the  style  of,  in  Queen  Bll- 

zabctVs  reign,  213. 
Proctor  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  335.    Notice  of  his 

**  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  InTcntions,"  943. 
Prologues^  how  delivered  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 

450. 
Prose  writers  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  314.  Causes 

ofthcir  defects^  218. 
Prospero,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  679. 
Provisions,  annual  stock  of,  anciently  laid  in  at  fairs, 

105. 
Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfcllow,  analysis  of  the  character 

of,  508.    Probable  source  of  it,  ibid.    Description 

of  his  functions^  509. 
Puppet-shows,  origin  of,  123. 
Purchas*9  "  Pilgrimage."  232. 
Purgatory,  Popish  doctrine  of,  539.     Seized  and  cm- 
ployed   by  Shakspeare  with   admirable  success, 

Puritans*  opposition  to  May-games,  ridiculed  by 
ShakKoeare,  83.  By  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  84. 

Puttenham  (George),  remarks  of,  on  the  corruptioas 
of  the  English  language.  215.  Critical  notice  of 
his  "*  Arte  of  Emdish  Poesie,'*  227.  And  of  his 
smaller  poems,  835. 

0. 

Qidn/otfie,  a  rural  sport,  146.  Its  origin,  i&ul.  De- 
scription of,  147. 

^  Quippes  fir  upstart  "new-fangled  Gentle-wemen,** 
cited  and  illustrated,  893. 


R. 

Race-horses,  breeds  of,  highly  esteemed,  145. 

llaUigh  (Sir  Walter),  improviHl  the  English  lanKuaee, 
218.  Character  of  his  "History  of  the  \Vorld,»' 
232.  His  "Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shephenl," 
cited  by  Shakspeare,  280.    His  poeti<»l  pieoe^«. 

Ramsey  (Laurence),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Raiikins  (William),  a  minor  poet,  ibid. 

Rape  of  laterece,  when  first  printinl,  364.  Dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  353.  Construction  of  its 
versification,  364.  Probable  sources  whence  Shak- 
speare derived  his  fisble,  ibid.  Complimentary  no- 
tices of  this  iN>em  by  contemporaries  of  the  poet, 
367.     Notice  of  its  principal  editions,  368. 

Rapiers,  extraordinary  length  of,  399. 

Ravrnscrojt  (Thomas),  hunting  song  preserred  by, 
135. 

Reynolds  (John),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Repartees  of  Shuspeare  and  Tarleton  the  comedian, 
d3.    Ascribed  to  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  681. 

Rice  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Richard  I.  (King),  why  sumamed  CcBwr  d§  Uau, 
375. 

Richard  IL,  probable  date  of,  631.  Analysis  of  his 
character.  o23.  Remarks  on  the  secondary  cha- 
racters of  this  play,  ibid.  Performed  beflunv  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  in  1601,  356.  Illustration  of 
act  ii.  scene  4,  of  this  drama,  187. 

Richard  of  GkMioeHtcr,  exquisite  portrait  of,  in 
Shakspeare's  Henry  VI.  Part  11.,  W. 

Richard  III.,  date  of,  518  Analysis  of  Richards 
character,  690. 
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lUtutralions  of  this  drama. 

Act  iii.  Bceno  2,  &22. 

scene  3,  tifid. 

Act  ▼.    scene  2,  ibid, 

scene  3, 174. 

Rider  (Bishop),  an  eminent  philologcr,  222. 

Biding,  art  of,  highly  cultivated  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 145.   Instructions  for,  ibid, 

Rittgs^  fairy,  allusions  to,  by  Shakspeare,  605. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  associates,  77,  Account  of  them 
and  their  dresses,  &c.,  78. 

Robin,  why  a  favourite  bird,  192. 

Robinion  (Clement),  his  **Handefull  of  Plessant  De- 
lites,"  344. 

Robinion**  (Richard),  ^  Auncient  Order,  &c.  of  the 
Round  Table,"  279,  431.  Notice  of  his  poems, 
336. 

Rock  Day  festival,  66.  Verses  on,  Und,,  66. 

Roltand  (John),  a  minor  poet,  336. . 

Roman  Uterature,  progress  of,  durins  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth.  221.  List  of  Roman  classic  authors 
translated  into  English  in  Shakspeare's  time,  235. 

Romances,  list  of  popular  ones  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 262.  Origin  of  the  metrical  romance,  254. 
Anglo-Norman  romances,  i6i(^  Oriental  romances, 
268.    Italian  romances,  261.    Spanish  and  Portu- 

fuese  romances,  265.  Pastoral  romances,  266. 
nfluence  of  romance  on  the  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan aee,  289.  Observations  on  the  romantic 
drama,  6%. 
Romeo  and  Jidiei^  probable  date  of,  612.  Source 
whence  Shakspeare  derived  his  plot^  considered, 
613.  Analysis  of  the  characters  of  this  drama,  615. 
Bulogium  on  it  by  Schlesel,  ibid. 

ilkutrationt  oftme  drama. 
Acti.  scene  3, 26.  213.  612. 

scene  4, 179,  403,  606,  608,  513. 
scene  6, 403. 
Act  ii.  scene  1,  283.  '".        i 
scene  2,  132. 
scene  4,  148,  283,  403. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  270. 
scene  2,  133. 
Activ.  scene  3,  182. 

scene6,  117,  118,283,  427. 
Act  V.  scene  1,  173. 
scene  2,  616. 
scene  3,  398. 
RoodtnuuM,  procession  of  fiurics  at  the  festival  of, 

497. 
Rosse  (John),  a  minor  poet,  336. 
Rous  f  Francis),  a  minor  poet,  336. 
Rousiuon  (Countess),  character  of,  643. 
Rowe  (Mr.),  mistase  of,  concerning  the  priority  of 
Shakspeare's  birth,  corrected,  2.    His  coniecture 
concerning  the  trade  of  Shakspeare's  fatner,  4 
disproved,  ibid. 
Rowena  and  Vortigern,  anecdote  of,  62. 
Rowland  (Samuel),  list  of  the  poems  of,  336. 
Rowley  (William),  Estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  dra- 
matic poet,  610. 
Ruffs  worn  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  390, 393,  397. 
Ruptures,  singular  remedies  for,  181. 
Rushes,  anciently  strewed  on  floors,  404. 


s. 


Saiie  (Francis),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

iiaekt  a  species  of  wine,  409.  Different  kinds  of,  t^. 
The  sack  of  Falstaff,  what,  dnd.  Sack  and  sugar 
■uch  used,  ibid, 

Sackville  ^Thomas),  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  poetical 
works  ol,  311.  The  model  adopted  bv  Spenser,  ibid 
The  **  Myrrour  for  Magistrates,**  planned  by  him, 
340.  Character  of  his  dramatic  perfomanccs,  455. 

Saker  (Aug.),  a  minor  poet,  337. 

iskmpson  ( lliomas),  a  minor  fioet,  ibid. 

fiSandabar,  Numerous  versions  of  it,  268.  English  ver- 


sion exceedingly  popular,  ibid,    Scottish  version, 

269. 
Sandford  (James),  a  minor  poet,  337. 
Satires  of  Bishop  HaU,  304. 
Savile  (Sir  Henry) Jgrcatly  promoted  Greek  literature, 

221. 
ScanSnaioian  mythology  of  fairies,  491. 
Schleael  (M.),  eulogium  of,  on  Shakspeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  616.   On  his  Cymbelme,  562.  Macbeth, 
664.   On  the  romantic  drama  of  ^lakspeare,  696. 
And  on  his  moral  character,  631. 
S^iool-books^  list  of,  in  use  in  Shakspeare's  tisie,  12. 
Schoolmasters  but  little  rewarded  m  Shakspean^'s 
time,  13,  46.    In  the  sixteenth  century  were  fre- 
quently conjurors,  46.   Picture  of,  bv  Shakspeare, 
tbid.    Their  degraded  character  and  ignorance  in 
his  time,  47. 
Scoloker  (Anthony),  account  of  the  doctrine  of  angelic 
hierarcnv  and  ministry,  164.    On  the  prevalence  of 
omens,  170.     Recipe  for  fixing  an  ass's  head  on 
human  shoulders,  610.     Supposed  prevalency  of 
witchcraft  in  the  time  of  Shaksneare,  666.  Persons 
who  were  supposed  to  be  witches,  667. 

Soot  (Gregory),  a  minor  poet,  337. 

Scott  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  i^. 

Seott  (Sir  Walter),  b«iutiful  picture  of  Christmas  fes- 
tivities, 101.  Picture  of  rustic  superstition,  167.  Il- 
lustrations of  his  liady  of  the  Lake,  173.  Causes 
of  his  poetical  excellence,  291. 

Scottish  farmers,  state  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
67.  Lake  wakes  of  the  Highlanders  described,  114. 
Thanksgivings  offered  by  them  on  getting  in  the 
harvest,  166.  Account  of  the  Scottish  system  of 
fairy  mythology,  493. 

Seed-cake,  a  rural  feast-day  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
93. 

Selden  (John),  his  Commentary  on  Drayton,  230. 

Servants,  pursuits,  diet,  &c.  of,  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, 64.  Boieficcs  bestowed  on  them  in  the 
reip  of  Elizabeth,  45.  Their  dress,  412.  Regu- 
lations for.  413.  Prohibited  from  entering  the 
kitchen  till  summoned  by  the  cook,  414.  Were 
corrected  by  their  mistresses,  419. 

**  Seven  Oiampions  of  ChristendomeP  a  popular  ro- 
mance in  Shakspeare's  time,  account  of,  267. 

**  Seven  Wise  Masters^  a  popular  romance  of  Indian 
origin,  268.  Notice  of  its  different  translataoos, 
ibid.    Translated  into  Scottish  rhyme,  259. 

Seaell  (Dr.VjConjecture  of,  respecting  Shakspeare's 
sonnets,  377. 

SSiakspeare  Family,  acount  of,  1.  Supposed  xnut 
of  arms  to,  ibid.  Examination  of  the  orthography 
of  their  name,  8. 

Shakspeare  (Edmund),  a  brother  of  the  poet,  buried 
in  St  Saviour's  Chnrch,  203,  623.; 

Shakspeare  (Mrs.),  wife  of  the  poet,  epitaph  oo, 
639.  His  bequests  to  her,  ibid,  ReoMrks  oo 
ibid» 

Shakspeare  (John),  father  of  the  poet,  supposed 
^rand  of  property  and  arms  to,  1.  Acoount  of, 
tbid.  Arms  confirmed  to  him,  ibid.  His  marriage, 
si.    List  of  children  ascribed  to  him  in  the  ba^itis- 


mal  register  of  Stratford-upoo-Avon,  ibid.  Cor- 
rection of  Mr.  Rowe's  mistakes  on  this  point,  3. 
Declines  in  his  circumstances  and  is  dismissed 
from  the  corporation,  ibid.  Supposed  to  have 
been  a  wool-stapler^  4, 16.  And  also  a  buteher, 
17.  Discovery  of  his  confession  of  fiuth  or  wiU, 
6.  Copy  of  his  will,  ibid.  Its  authenticitv  doubt- 
ed by  Mr.  Malone,  7.  Supported  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mera,  ibid.  Circumstances  m  favour  of  ita  authen- 
ticity, 8.  John  Shakspeare  probably  4  Roman 
Catholic,  ibid.  His  death,  ibid,  619. 
Shakspeare  (William),  birth  of,  1.  DeseriptKNi  of 
the  house  where  ne  was  bora,  10.  His  chair 
purchased  by  ihe  Princess  Czartoryska,  II.  Es- 
capes the  plague,  ibid.  Educated  for  a  idiort  time 
at  the  free-«chool  of  Stratlord.  19.  Aeooant  of 
school-books  probably  used  by  nim,  ibid.    Takes 
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from  school  in  consequence  of  his  father's  poverty, 
14.  Probable  extent  of  his  acquirements  as  a 
ticholar,  ibid.  On  leaving  school,  followed  his 
father^s  trade  as  a  wool-stapler,  but  not  as  a 
butcher,  16.  Proofs  of  this,  17.  Probably  pre- 
sent, in  his  twelfth-year,  at  Kcnilworth  Castle,  at 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  there,  18. 
Probably  employed  in  some  attorney's  office,  21, 
and  23.  Whether  he  ever  was  a  school-master, 
22.  Anecdote  of  him  at  Bidford,  23.  Whether 
and  when  he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  French 
and  Italian,  26.  Probable  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  French,  ibid.  And  Italian,  27.  Probable 
estimate  of  his  real  literary  acquirements,  28. 
His  courting-chair,  still  in  existence,  29.  Marries 
Aline  llathaway,  30.     Birth  of  his  eldest  daughter, 

31.  And  of  twins,  t^.     Repartee  of  Shakspeare, 

32.  He  becomes  acauaintcd  with  dissipated 
jTouug  men,  196.  Gaugtit  in  the  act  of  deer-steal- 
ing, 197.  Confined  in  Daisy  Park,  ibid.  Pasqui- 
nades Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  198,  200.  By  whom  he 
is  prosecuted,  199.  Is  obliged  to  auit  Stratford, 
2M^  And  departs  for  London,  201.    Visits  his 

"^[mdRmily  occasionally,  202.     Was  known  to  Hem- 
ingc,  Burbage.  and  Greene,  203.     Introduced  to 
the  stage,  205.    Though  with  reluctance,  616. 
Was  not  employed  as  a  waiter  or  horse-keeper  at 
the  play-house  door,  251.     Esteemed  as  an  actor. 
206.    Proofs  of  his  skill  in  the  histrionic  art,  ibid. 
Performed  the  character  of  Adam  in  his  own  play 
of  As  You  Like  It,  207.    Appeared  also  in  kiugly 
parts,  ibid.    Excelled  in  second  rate  characters, 
1^.     Struggles   of  Shakspeare   with  adversity, 
616.    Loses  his  only  son,  ibid.    Purchases  a  house 
in  Stratford,  ibid.    Histonr  of  its  fate,  ibid,     llis 
acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson,  617.     Improba- 
bility of  his  ever  having  visited  Scotland,   618. 
Annually   visited  Stratford,  619.     Receives  nmiiT 
marks    of  favour   from   Queen    Elizabeth,   ibia. 
Obtains  a  license  for  his  theatre,  620.    Purchaser 
lands  in  Stratford,  ibid.    And  quits  the  stage  as 
an  actor,  ibid.    Forms  a  club  of  wits  with  Ben 
Jonson  and  others,  ibid.    Flatters  James  I.  who 
honoured  him  with  a  letter  of  acknowledgment, 
ibid.    The  story  of  Shakspeare*s  quarrel  with  Beu 
Jonson,    disproved,    622.     Birth    of  his    grand- 
daughter Elizabeth,  623.    Planted  the  celebrated 
Mulberry  Tree  in  1609,  624.     Purchases  a  tene- 
ment in  Blackfriars,  ibid.    And  prepares  to  retire 
from  London,  ibid. 

Account  of  Shakspeare  in  retirement,  626.  Ori- 
gin of  his  satirical  epitaph  on  Mr.  Combe,  ibid. 
His  epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  628.  And 
on  Elias  James,  ibid.  Negociations  between 
Shakspeare  and  some  of  his  townsmen  relative  in 
the  inclosure  of  some  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Strat- 
ford,' ibid.  Marries  his  youngest  daughter  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Quiney,  629.  Makes  his  will,  ibid  His 
death,  630.  Funeral,  ibid.  Copy  of  his  will,  637. 
Observations  on  it,  630.  And  on  the  disposition 
and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare,  6S1.  Univer- 
sally beloved,  632.  His  exquisite  taste  for  all 
the  forms  of  beauty,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  mo- 
nument erected  to  his  memory,  633.  And  on  the 
engraving  of  him  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of 
his  plays,  635. 

Account  of  Shakspeare^s  commencement  of 
poetry,  206.  Probable  date  of  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  ibid.  Proofs  of  his  ac<][Uaintance  with 
the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  virritcrs  of  his  a^e, 
230.  With  the  historical  writers  then  extant,  236. 
With  Batman's  ^Bartholome  de  Proprietatibu.«> 
Herum,"  ibid.  With  the  Facetiae  published  in 
his  time,  S50.  And  with  all  the  eminent  romanco 
then  in  print,  272.  And  with  the  minstrel-poetry 
of  his  age,  278.  Dedicates  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
nnd  Rape  of  Lucrece,  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
353.  Analvsis  of  this  poem,  with  remarks,^  359. 
Analysis  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  364.    Intimate 


knowledge  of  the  human  heart  dis|)layed  by  Shak- 
speare, 8456.  Account  of  his  ^  Passionate  PUj^rim,*^ 
368.  Elejgant  allusions  of  Shakspeare  to  his  own 
age,  in  hb  Sonnets,  872.  Critical  account  of  his 
Sonnets,  374, 888.  And  of  his  Lover's  Complaint, 
387.  License  to  Shakspeare  for:  the  Globe 
Theatre,  444.  Probable  amount  of  his  income, 
453.  And  of  his  obligations  to  his  dramatic  pre- 
decessors, 465. 

The  commencement  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic 
career,  considered  and  ascertained,  4^.    Chrono- 
logical Table  of  the  order  of  his  genuine  plays, 
469.    Observations  on  them.  ibid.    Remarxs  on 
the  spurious  pieces  attributcu  to  Shakspeare,  594. 
W  hether  he  assisted  other  jioets  in  their  dramatic 
composition,  ibid.    Considerations  on  the  genius 
of  Snakspeare's  drama,  595.    On  its  conduct,  596. 
Characters,  598.    Passions,  600.    Comic  painting, 
ibid.    And   imaginative  powers,  ibid.     Morality, 
601.    Vindication  of  hisf  character  from  the  ca- 
lumnies of  Voltaire,  ibid.     Popularity  of  Shak- 
speare's dramas  in  Germany,  o02.    Heprintcd  in 
America,  ibid. 
Shakspeare  (Judith),  youngest  daughter  of  the  poet, 
birtn  of,  1.    Her  marriage,  629.    And  issue,  ibid. 
His  bequests  to  her,  and  her  children,  638. 
Shakspeare  (Susannah),   eldest  child   of  the   poet, 
birth  of,  31.    Marriage  of,  to  Dr.  Hall,  623.    Her 
father's  bequests  to  her,  639.     Whv  her  fiither's 
favourite,  631.     Probable  cause  of  his   leaving 
her  the  larger  portion  of  his  property,  ibid. 
Sheep-shearing  Feast,  how  celebrated,  88.  Allusions 

to, 'by  Shakspeare,  89. 
Shepherd  (SO*  commendatory  verses  of,  on  Shak- 
speare's Rape  of  Lucrece,  367.    On  his  Pericles^ 
470. 
Ship-tire,  an  article  of  head-dress,  392. 
Shirley's  PIay>  the  **  Lady  of  Pleasure,*^  illustrated. 

Act  i.,87. 
Shirering  (sudden),  superstitious  notion  concerning, 

182. 
Shoes,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  394,  397. 
Shot-proof  WAistconU  charm  for,  177. 
ShotUry,   cottage  of.  the    Hathaways  at^   still  in 

existence,  29. 
Shovel-board,  or  Shufl9e-board,  mode  of  playing  at, 

149.    Its  origin  and  date,  ibid. 
Shove-Groat,  a  game,  ibid, 
Sli.reuikbury  (Countess  of),  conduct  of,  419. 
Shrove  Tuesday,  or  Shrove  Tide,  origin  of  the  term, 
68.    Observances  on  that  festival,  69.    Threshing 
the  hen,  ibid.  Throwing  at  cocks,  70. 
Shylock,  character  of,  525. 

Sidney  or  Sydney  (Sir  Philip),  biographical  notice 
of,  316.    Satire  of,  on  the  afiix^tcd  style  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  216.    Notice  of  his  ^  De- 
fence of  Poesie,**  228.     Critical   account  of  his 
^  Arcadia,*^  266.     Alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  877. 
Remarks  on  his  poetical  pieces,  316.     Particularly 
on  his  Sonnets,  374.   The  Pyrocles  of  his  Arcadia, 
probably  the  original  name  of  Shakspeare's  Pe- 
ricles, 480. 
Sign-posts,  costly,  of  ancient  inns,  106. 
Silk-jManufaetures,  encouraged  by  Jsmes  1.,  624* 
Silk  Stockings,  first  worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  394. 
Sir,  title  of,  anciently  given  to  clergymen,  43. 
Smith  (Sir  Thomas),  greatly  promoted  Greek  and 

English  literature,  221. 
Smiff-taking  and  Snvf -boxes,  when  introduced  into 

l^gland,  412. 
Sommer  (Sir  Oeor^e\  shipwreck  of,  579. 
Songs  (early  English),  a  curious  collection  of,  278. 
Qaotations  from,  and  allusions  to  the  most  popular 
of  them,  by  Shakspeare,  279. 
Sonnetf  introduced  mto  England  from  Italy,  373. 
Elegant  specimen  from  those  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
374.    Notice  of  the  Sonnets  of  Watson,  374.   Of 
Sir  PhUip  Sidnev,  tWL    Of  Daniel,  i&uf.   Of  Con- 
stable,  tto.    Of  Spenser,  iMA    Of  Dray  ton,  375. 
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And  of  other  minor  poets,  ibid.    Beautiful  sonnet,  StirUna  (Earl  of),  notice  of,  315     Hi!*  ^  Aurora.* 


addressed  to  Lady  Drake,  301.    An  exquisite  oue 
from  Shakspeare'M  Passionate  Pilgrim,  3/2.    On  a 
kistf,  by  Sianev,  374. 
Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  when  first  published,  372 
Probable  dates  of  their  composition,  ibid.  Daniel*: 


a  collection  of  sonnets,  ibid.  Of  his  ^  Doouis-day,'' 
316.    And  of  his  other  poems,  ibid. 
Stockinat,  in  the  age  of  Snakitpeare,  397.  Silk  stock- 
ings first  worn  by  Queen  Elixabcth,  394. 
Stomacher^  an  article  of  female  dress,  390 

manner  chiefly  copied  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  struc-  Stones,  extraordinary  virtues  ascribed  to,  178.  179. 

ture  of  his  sonnets,  376.    Discussion  of  the  ques-      Particularly  the  Turquoise  stone,  178.  Belemuiies, 

tion  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  ibid.    Proofs      179.    Bezoar,  ibid.    Agate,  ibid. 

that  they  were  principally  addressed  to  the  Earl  Slorer  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  337. 

of  Southampton,  378.  Vindication  of  Shakspeare's  ^/otoe's  ^^  History  of  London,"  234. 

sonnets  from  the  charee  of  affectation  or  pedantry,  iS^ra</br(i-upo}i-jpoii,  the    native  place   of  Shak- 

384.    Vindication  of  them  from  the  hyper-criticism      speare,  1.    Description  of  the  house  there,  where 


of  Mr.  Stcevens,  377,  383,  387. 
Soother n  (John),  a  minor  poet,  337. 
Southampton  (Earl  of).  See  Wviothesty. 
Soitthev*a  (Mr.)  translation  of  "'  Amadis  of  Gaul," 

265. 
Southwell  (Robert),  notice  of,  318.     List  of  his 

poetical  works,  ibid. 
Spanish  romances,  account  of,  S65.    Allusions  to 

them  by  Shakspeare^  !276. 
Spectral  impresswnsy  probable  causes  of,  535.  Sin- 

f:ular  instance  of  a  supposed  spectral  impression, 

536.    Hee  Spirits. 
Speed'9  **  History  of  Great  Britain,"  232. 
SpellSj  on  Midsummer-Eve,  161.    On  All-Hallows- 
Eve,  167.    SuptxMed  influence  of,  176. 
Spenser's  ^  English  Poet,"  226.     Commentary  on  his 

*<Shepheard8  Calender,"  230.     Many  incidents  of 


Shakspeare  was  born,  10.  Ravages  of  the  plapic 
there,  11.  Visited  by  Mr.  Betterton,  for  inK)r- 
mation  concerning  Shakspeare^  16.  Allusions  to 
scenery,  and  places  in  its  vicmity,  24.  Quitted 
by  Shakspeare,  200.  New  Place,  purchased  there 
by  Shakspeare,  616.  History  of  its  demolition, 
ibid.  Adaititmal  land  purchased  there  by  the  poet, 
619.  And  also  tithes,  621.  Proceedings  rcUtive 
to  the  inclosure  of  land  Uiere,  by  Shakspeare,  628. 
Description  of  his  monument  and  enitapn,  in  Strat- 
ford cnurch,  633.  Remarks  on  nis  monumental 
bust,  634. 

Strolling  Plauers,  condition  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 121. 

Slrutt  (Mr.),  accurate  descrintion  by,  of  Mayniay 
and  its  amusements,  82.  Of  Midsummer-eve  super- 
stitions, 161. 


his  ^  Paerie  Queene"  borrowed  from  the  romance  5/'<AAm  (Philip),  account  of  his  "Anatomie  of  Abase«t" 


of  «  La  Morte  d' Arthur,"  257.    And  from  "The 

'  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  ibid.     Sack- 

•  ville's  ^Induction"  the  model  of  his  allegorical 
pictures,  311.  His  «  Faerie  Queene,"  312.  Cri- 
tical notice  of  his  ^  Amoretu,"  375.  Beautiful 
quotation  from  his  "Faerie  Queene"  on  the  agency 
of  Spirits,  531.  Admirable  description  of  a  witch's 
abode,  568. 

Spirits,  different  orders  of,  introduced  mto  the  Tem- 
pest, 587.  Critical  analysis  of  the  received  doctrine 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  respecting  the  supposed 
agency  of  angelic  spirits,  532.  Its  application  to 
the  introduction  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  536.  Su- 
periority of  Shakspeare*s  spirits  over  those  intro- 
duced by  all  other  dramatists,  540. 

Sports  (Rural),  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  Enumera- 
tion of.  120.  Cotswuld  Games,  123.  Hawking, 
124.  Hunting,  132.  Fowling,  140.  Bird-battin?, 
141.  Horse-racing,  145.  The  Quintaine,  146. 
Wild  Goose  Chase.  148.  Hurling,  t^ii^  Shovel- 
board,  149.  Shove-groat,  ibid.  Juvenile  sports, 
150.  Barley-Breake,  ibid.  Parish  Whipping-top, 
152. 

"  Squire  of  Lotp  Degree/*  romance  of,  276. 

Stag-hunting f  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  135,  Cere- 
mony of  cutting  up,  136.  Part  of,  given  to  the 
ravens,  137.  Beautiful  picture  of  a  hunted  stag, 
197. 

Stage,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  4M. 
Resorted  to  by  him,  on  his  coming  to  London,  205. 
Employed  in  what  c^acitv  there,  ibid.  Esteemed 
^  there  as  an  actor,  206.  Proofs  of  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  stage,  ibid.  Excelled  in  second- 
rate  parts,  207.  Divisions  of  the  stage,  in  Shnk- 
«peare*s  time,  446.  Was  generally  strewed  with 
rushes,  449.    Its  decorations,  ibid. 

Stanyhurst's  translation  of  Virgil,  337. 

Starch,  when  introduced  into  England,  393. 

Steevens  (IVIr.),  Remarks  of,  on  Shakspeare^s  Son- 
nets, 377,  383,  387.  Ascribes  Pericles  to  Shak- 
speare, 471.  His  opinion  that  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  was  not  wholly  Shakspeare's,  controverted 
and  disproved,  4S2.  Remarks  on  his  flippant 
censure  of  Shakspeare's  loveofmusir,  528.  His 
opinion  on  the  date  of  Timon  of  Athens,  553. 

^  Humorous  remarks  on  the  value  and  price  of  the 
first  edition  of  Shakspeare,  59.3. 
S/i// (Bishop),  character  of,  456.   ; 


244.  Extreme  rarity  of  his  book,  t'M  Quotations 
from,  against  Whitsun  and  other  ales,  87.  On  the 
neglect  of  "  Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs,"  244.  General 
character  of  his  book,  ibid.  His  **View  of  Vanitie." 
335.  Philippic  against  masques,  393.  ,  And  ruffs, 
ibid. 

Sturbridge  Fair,  account  of,  105. 

Summer's  ^  Last  Will  and  Testament,"  51. 

Suverstitiona  of  the  16th  century,  remarks  on,  152. 
Sprites  and  goblins,  153.  Ghosts  and  apparitions, 
155.  Prognostications  of  the  weather  rrom  parti- 
cular days.  157.  Kites  of  lovers  on  St.  Valentine^s 
Day,  ibid.  On  Midsummer-Eve.  160.  Michaelmas. 
162.  AIl-Hallow-Eve,  166.  Superstitious  cures 
for  the  night-mare,  168.  Omens  and  prodiKies,  171. 
Demoniacal  voices  and  shrieks,  173.  Fiery  and 
meteorous  exhalations,  175.  Sudden  noises,  176. 
Charms  and  spells,  ibid.  Cures,  preventatives  and 
sympathies,  178.  Stroking  for  the  king's  evil,  180. 
Sympathetic  powders,  182.  Miscellaneous  super- 
stitions, 183.  Influence  of  superstition  on  the 
fioetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  288.  Account  of  the 
iairy  superstitions  of  the  East,  4^.  Of  the  Gothic 
and  Scandinavian  fairy  superstitious,  489.  And  of 
the  fairy  superstition  prevdent  in  Scotland,  493. 
The  fairy  superstition  of  ShaJcspeare,  of  Scottish 
origin,  303.  Account  of  the  superstitious,  notions 
then  current  respecting  witches  and.witchcraft,565. 

Sappers  of  country  gentlemen,  39.  3 

Suppertaxse,  a  species  of  female  dress.  393. 

Surrey  (Earl  of),  quoted  and  illustrated^  185.  Cha- 
racter of  his  "  Soimcls,"  873. 

Sveoqler  (King  of  Sweden),  fabulous  anecdotes  of, 
490. 

Swart- ElirSf  or  ma1i8:nant  fairies  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, account  of,  492.  Their  supposed  residence, 
ibid. 

Swearing,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
422. 

Swilhin  (St),  supposed  influence  of,  on  the  weather, 
157.    And  on  the  nicht-roare,  169. 

Sword-dance  on  Plough-Monday,  66. 

iSV/t'»/^  (Joshua),  furnished  Milton  with  thpfiriaM^ 
stamina  of  his  ^Paradise  Lost,"  316.  Poetkal( 
works  of,  ibid.   Specimen  of  them,  317 

Sympathies f  extraordinary,  181.  ^ 


Tuitu,  kipecic*  of  ganHioi  inShakaiieare'')  timc.lS? 

T^mias  nflht  SHrtit,  probable  dale  at.  &IS.   Sounir 

(if  iu  fkhle,  616.  Beuwrb  on  ihe  chnraclrr  of  SI) 

ibid.  And  ou  the  geaeni  chuacii-r  of  tlieplaj,  iiuf 

ItlMthaliotu  b/  IUm  ditma. 

The  InduclKM,  teat  1, 121. 

Aeti-  Bene  1, 570. 

•iCTDeS,  84.86. 
■eene  3.  <ftl 
Aclu.  •ci'acl.33.403. 

■oene  3, 1 10. 
Ar(iT.icaiiel,193,!83  403.  4ia.  JI4, 
Tmn  Cakrt,  nUj  givn  at  Einier.  7 1 . 
1'fttlTf  llantmin,  alluiiotiii  l».  lU,  115. 
TvcfH  (Rkbud).  repartK  of,  33.     Illi  iDSucnci 
ant  QuvcD  Elinbdh.  X17.    Nolics  of  hii  pocmi 
iW.    n«iorh>><'8e*enl>Bid1ieSiii>,"  4M. 
Targria,  brwUitiil  loliloqur  of.  :i(S. 
Ttrtnu.  defcriptian  of;  in  Shakipcare's  time,  IW. 
Lilt  of  the  moat  emineot  taicrua.  410.    Aecuuni  u< 
their  nccommodatioiK,  ibid. 
Tvlur  (Joha),  a  miaor  poet,  338. 
TViiiprif,  eOBJeelnre*  on  the  pmhable  dale  of.  677 
Source*  whence  Khalitneare  drew  his  mawriiJi  f«' 
thia  diaaia.  678.  Critical  aaalTM-  '.f  >u  c^hsmclrrt : 
PnMiiero.  579.  5ai.     Miraml...  r>SO.     Ariel.  Hid 
CaUhao,  MttL   Rcmnrkt  un  Ih.  nouom  nrerilenl  ir 
Shakipenre'i  liniu  renpecliat;  <>i...^>c.  581.     Appli 
ratioD  of  maiical  mnchintry  i.i  ilie  Teinpe>1.5H4 
Superior  ikiirofSbakepeare  in  ihii  vlantalioo.SOa. 
lUallrttion,  o/lki>-  drama. 
Acti.  aceneLSSS 

•ceiM  3, 176, 189,  5H5, 1.87,  588,  589 
Adii.  aceae  1.379. 

■cene3,l8r,40l,B»b 
Acliii.tcenel.5fe. 

acene  2,  585,580. 
tcenea.  m,|88.42t. 
acenc4,589. 
Act  ir.  >cenc  I,  183.  IQS.  4.17. 5f&.  688. 
Act  *.  icene  I,  aB.  600.  57<J.  589 
Thtatrt,  the  first,  when  erected,  44i.    I<iil  of  the 
priDci|wl  plaj-tanuaea  durioE  the  age  n(  Slinkspeare. 
m.     I.icenw  to  tuai  lor  &a  Globe  Theatre,  from 
Jume*  I.,  ibid,    Interiot  econmn;  of  the  theatre  in 
Shnlunnre'i  lime,  6JG.     Hrnim  and  dajt  of Bcling, 
un.    Vrice*  of  admiakm.  449.    Numbei  of  plaj^ 
cd  Li  ooe  <laj,  ib:d.    Amiuemenli  of  Ihr 
t  previnunlj  la  the  comnKiwemeat  of  nlaii 
tun.    irBRviliea,  bow jHirrnrmed, 450.     Wardrobe 
iifthelheeire'i,  ilnd.  Female  clianiclurs  perjmnaled 
by  nun  or  bn>s  461.    Plati  how  eeniured,  ibid. 
TilliiQ  Kl  Ihe  B'tit,  369.     AUiuioni  to  this  aporl  by 

Slmkniware,  V7ff. 
TVw-,  efiecbof.exquiiiilelipotlrajcdbTShnlupcafe, 


Trtnt  (William),  a  BUiur  poel,  338. 
rreUiMaiirfC>»t^,prabahladataar,649.  Souree 
of  it<  fable,  EGO.    Aialjiii  of  iM  ebaruslm,  iM. 
Ila  defecla,  E61. 

lUuMlrtilHH  iifiku  *M«. 
Act  i.    aceoe  3.  433. 
Actiii.  MseneS,  403. 
Artir.  aeentS,  9ltt. 
•erne  4,  173. 
All  1.    Kcne  3,  ibid. 
Tv-t  (Friar),  the  chaplain  of  Robin  Hood,  79. 
TtrhtrviUi  (fJeorcr),  biomnhical  iketflh  of,  SI7. 
NotioeofhJM  "BookaorPaulMnrie,"  IK.    Hi! 
dewiription  of  hintinc  in  Bckmirei.  134.     I.ul  of 
hii  poetical  worba,  31S.    Critkat  calimBla  of  hia 
poetical  characler,  ibid,  ■ 

ranier  (Richard),  a  miur  poet.  3M. 
TuT^naiir  Sloiu,  tuppoacd  lirtuei  of,  178. 
Tnier  (Thnmai),  notice  of,  3ia    Critical  remark* 
nn  hie    "Piie    Hundred  Good   Poinia   of  HiM- 
banrlri-"  Hid.     Hii  characler  ai  a  poet,  31B. 
Tml/A-Dag.  fealiialof,  61.    IM  auppoMd  ofipn, 
itid       Hcali   and  amuienienti  on  thi*   da*,  61. 

" 1,   br  Herr -■-    ■" 

ght,    (he 
obable  dale  of,  592.     lu  gi 
conduct  of  the  &ble,  693. 

Ilbatralion,  of  Mm  Amc. 
Act  i.    icene  4,  9ll 
weae  6,  403. 
ActiL    actneS.  380. 

aecne  4,  278,  696. 
acenc  6,  697. 
Aetiii.  aocne  I,  133. 

•cene  4,  169,  403.  697. 
Act  It.  ieene  3,  108. 
Act  V.  aceae  1,  ibid. 
Taa  Grnlltmm  of  FeroHB,  dale  oF.  617. '  Probable 
•ource  of  it!  fable,  ibid.    Hemarkiootha  ddiuea- 
liOD  of  iu  ctiaroclen  ibid. 

llbalraHaiH  oflkii  ^aaa. 
Ael  i.    acene  !,  514. 
Aclii.  acene  1.  116,  615. 
acene  3,  107. 
aecne  6,  86. 
acene  7,  618. 
Aetiii.  aocne  1,391 
Acti*.  acene  1,  79,  61a 
acene  4,  399. 
TVyaa  (Thomai),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
Tyt  (Cmlopherj^a  minnr  jxtel.  ibid. 


f,553.    Analisitof 


:fr5. 

Timan  ofAlhnn.  nrobablc  dale 
hit  charaeter,  654.  ' 

ULulrMlinu  of  Uw  dj-ona. 
\H  ii.  acene  i.  IM. 
Aut  iiL  acene  3,  565. 
Aet  I.  aeeiiDl,6&4. 
"T.fai  itairMirw."  iHuatmlioti  of,  dci2..  acene  iv., 

631.     Tbi*  ptar  ovideotlt  notSliakspenrc'a.  534. 

TviMM,  when  tint  inlrodneed    inU>  Englnnd.  411. 

Philippic  of  Jaoiea  1.  acaioalil.  ituL     Picjadicci 

Tb/Ic  (Hobert).  a  minor  poel,  S-ia. 

Tnll'fi.-I'DemaofUneErlaiue  \uct»r',"  »40. 
rauA([ojal),aMippo>«dcurefc>rihckioi['ae.il,l80. 
romrnamenit  in  ibe  reign  of  Eliiabclh,  368.    Allu- 

■iona  lo  bj  SbakaMare,  iHd. 
Truutaliam*  iulo  Bncliah  fton  Greek  and  Roman 

niilhora  in  the  liiBeorSbaLapearc.  liit  of,  9.%. 
^frelliKg,puminnfoi,in  Uw.afe  ofShakapeafr, 


TfruhiU  [Ml 


t«[Mr 


eprinllnF,3l4. 

,  ceinectinit  the  d 

JulKt,  619.    A 


"  Vatiuline  and  Orum,"  romance  of,  cited  bj  Skak- 
977.  Notice  of  a  eurioua  editioa  of,  97S. 
'■  l>a]f.  origin  of  the  auperatilioni  coocem- 
ig,  109.  Cuatom  of  chooaing  loien  aaeribed  to 
oUdaBie  Rniale,  110.  SuppiMed  lo  he  of  pa|an 
oripoal ,  ibia.  Hodea  of  aacertaioing  Valenlinea 
for  ihe  euireol  leai,  ibid.  The  nooc  leaatedaa  ihia 
daj.  111. 

Ca/tant  (William),  a  minor  poet,  33R. 

f«WU.-a  [W.l  ^Oohlea  droVe,-  ffiO^ 

Fma  (Lord),  apecimen  of  the  poema  of,  3S. 

Kc«Mrd(RM!hard),amiBarpoet.  339. 

rrau  Md  Ad—ii,  a  imam  of  Shakapcate.  probable 
date  of.  308.  Nonce  of  Ihe  "  Edilio  PrioceiM." 
369.  Dedicated  tolhaEarlofSouthanplon,  3G3. 
Proofa  of  ila  taelody  and  beaulr  of  Teni|aBtk», 


'^tS^Z't 


361.    Sinilaa,  iM.    And   aatoaiahiBg  powera  of 
SUiipwn't  mM,  md.   Thii  poM  uftriot  to 


INDEX. 


its 
on 


daMical  prototypes,  ttei  Complimentary  Terses 
this  «noein,  aitdressed    to  Nhakspesre,  362. 
Notice oritsprinoipal  editiODB,  864. 
Vweent  (St.),  influence  of  his  day,  170. 
VoUiMn  calnmiuai  oo  Shakspeore  refuted,  601. 
Vvifgea  fnd  TVamIt,  oollections  of,  published  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  9SS. 

w. 

FFaaer  (Lewis),  a  dramatic  poet,  457. 

Wttket^  origin  of,  t09.  Degenerate  into  licentious- 
ness, t^tdL  Verses  oo,  by  Tusser,  103  And  b> 
Herrick,  Hid,  Frequented  by  pedlars,  iML  Vil- 
lage-wakes still  kept  up  in  the  North,  104. 

WtMim*»  "*  Complete  ADgier,"  errata  in,  143.  En- 
comium on,  144. 

fVmpul  (George),  a  dramatic  writer.  46S. 

fVardroheM  (ancient),  account  of,  391.  Theatrical 
wardrobes,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  451. 

WtsnuT  (William),  notice  of,  319.  Critical  remarks 
on  his  ^Albion's  England,"  Ufid.  Quotations  from 
that  poem  illustrative  of  old  English  manners  and 
customs,  60, 57,  65, 69,  71. 

fVarren  (William),  a  minor  poet,  338. 

Warion  (Dr.).  observations  of,  on  the  **  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum.  360.  On  Fenton^s  collection  of  Italian 
novels,  263.  On  the  satires  of  Bishop  Hall,  304. 
On  the  merits  of  Harington,  S05.  On  the  satires 
of  Marston,  309. 

Wattmi,  origin  of  the  term,  61..  Synonymous  with 
feasting,  6z. 


WiU  of  William  Shakspeare,  630.    Obserrations  on 

it.  637. 
WiUet  (Andrew),  "*  Emblems''|or.  339. 
WiiloHe  (Henry),  a   poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 

323.    Origin  of  his  >*Avisa,»  JMif, 
fVilmot  (Robert)  a  dramatic  poet,  457. 
Wii*on  (Thomas},  observations  of,oo  the  corruptions 

of  the  English  language,  315. 
Wineot  ale  cdebrated  for  its  strength,  33. 
fVine,  enormous  cousumption  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 406. 
fVmterU  Tale,  probable  date  of,  its  general  charac- 
ter, and  probable  source,  575. 

llhutrtUioM  of  IhtM  drama, 
Acti.    scene  3,  109, 427, 575 
Actii.    scene  1,51,153. 
Act  ir.  scene  3,  17, 89.  282. 

scene  8,  81.  88.  89, 104,  283, 57/. 
Act  T.    scene  3,  383, 577. 
scenes,  395. 
WiUkcraft  made  felony  by  Henry  VITL,  666     Cruel 
act  of  parliament  ag^nst  witches,  567.      Ezqu  i^ite 
description  of  a  witch's  abode  by  Spenver,  66H. 
Enumeration  of  the  feats  witches  were  supponed 
to  be  capable  of  performing,  569.     Applii*ation  of 
this  superstition  oy  Shakspeare  to  dramatic  pur- 
poses in  his  Macbeth,  571. 
Wither  (Geofge)  notice  of,  333.  Verses  of,  on  Hock- 
Day,  73. 
Women,  employments  and  dress  of  the  younger  part 

of,  40. 
Wood  (Nathaniel)  a  dramatic  writer  459.' 
Wotlon  (Sir  Henry)  encomium  of.  ou  angling,  144. 
Character  of  his  poetical  productions,  326. 


lFaMai^6oto/,  ingredients  in,  61.    Description  of  an  | 

^^cient  one,  63.    MusioiM  to.  in  Shakspeare,  t6iU  |  ^rio(h^      (Thom'as),  Earl  of  Southampton,  bio- 

*"*'"'*  *  *    "•  ^'**»  graphical  notice  of,  353.    A  passionate  lover  of 


WakhrliahU,  an  article  of  furniture,  403. 

Waier-cUseti,  by  whom  invented,  410. 

Watet'-tpiriUf  different  classes  of,  687. 

Walton  (Thomas),  a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
320. 374.  Said  by  BIr.  Steevens  to  be  superior  to 
Shakspeare  as  a  writer  of  sonnets.  321. « 

Webbe  (yS  illiam),  account  of  his  **  Discourse  of  Eng- 
lish Poetric,''  *2S&.  Its  extreme  rarity  and  high 
price,  ibid, 

Webster  (John),  a  dramatic  poet,  607.  .  Illustrations 
of  his  plays,  viz. 

Vittona  Corombona,  114, 118, 193. 
Dutchess  of  Malfy,  171. 

fVedderbum,  a  minor  poet.  339. 

fVeddingt,  how  celebrated,  109.  Description  of  a 
rustic  wedding,  III. 

Weever  (John),  a  minor  poet,  339.  Bibliographical 
notice  of  hii  ^'Epigrammes,'*  519.  Epigram  of,  on 
Shakspeare*s  po«ms  and  plays,  ibid, 

Wenman  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  839. 

Wharton^s  **'  Dreame,'*  a  noon,  ibid, 

WhetUme**  (George),  collection  of  tales,  notice  of, 
964.  His^Rocke  of  Regard,**  and  other  poems, 
339.  Account  of  the  prevalence  of  gaming  in  his 
time/ 421.  Notice  or  his  dramatic  productions, 
459.  His  **  Promoa  and  Cassandra,**  the  immediate 
source  of  Shakspeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  556. 

fVhipping-topt  anciently  kept  for  public  use,  153. 

JVhilneg  (George),  a  minor  poet,  339. 

Whitnmtide,  festival  o^  how  celebrated,  86.  Whit* 
sun  phiys.  88. 

WiOanaon  (Edward),  a  minor  poet,  839.) 

Will  of  John  Shakspeare,  account  of  the  discorer^ 
of,  5.  Copy  of  it,  ibid.  Reasons  for  its  authenti- 
city, 16.    Its  probable  date,  ibid. 


the  drama,  353.  Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  Rape  of  Lucrece,  nedicated  to  him,  i^.  His 
liberality  to  the  poet,  354.  Joins  the  expedition 
to  the  Azores,  ibid.  In  disgrace  vrith  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, ibid.  Marries  Elizabeth  Vernon  vrithout 
consulting  the  Queen,  ibid.  Who  imprisons  them 
both,  (355.  Goes  to  Ireland  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  promotes  him,  ibid.  Is  recalled  and 
disgraced,  ibid.  Quarrels  with  Lord  Gray.  ibid. 
Joins  Eissez  in  his  conspiracy  against  the  Queen, 
ibid.  And  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  356. 
Released  by  James  I.,  ibid.  Who  promotes  him, 
t^.  Birth  of  his  son,  ibid,  Emoarks  in  a  co- 
lonising speculation,  ibid.  Patronises  literature, 
ibid.  Opposes  the  court,  ibid.  Dies  in  Holland, 
156.  Review  of  his  character,  ibid.  Shak- 
speare's  sonnets   principally  addressed   to   him, 

Wytd  (Sir  T.),  character  of  his  sonneu,  373. 
Wyrkg  (William),  biographical  poems  of,  339. 


Y. 


YtUet  (James),  **  Castle  of  Courtesie,**  339. 

Yong  (Bartholomew),  his  **  Version  of  Moutemayer*s 

Romance  of  Diana,''  339. 
Ynk-chg^  or  Christmas-block,  94. 


z. 

(Richard),  notice  of  his  **I>ove,* 
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